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Preface 


More than a dozen years have elapsed since 
the appearance of the author’s two-volume 
work entitled The History of Western Civili- 
zation. This was designed to tell the story of 
“how we got this way,” to use the phrase of 
James Harvey Robinson. Although not writ- 
ten primarily as a college textbook, it had 
perhaps its widest use and influence as such, 
particularly in the survey courses then begin- 
ning to play an increasingly important role 
in higher education. 

In the present book the emphasis has been 
changed in response to the need expressed by 
many for a modern and usable college text for 
a survey of political and social institutions 
from the Stone Age to the Atomic Epoch. 
The economic, intellectual, and cultural 
phases of history are not neglected, but they 
are treated here in their relations to the in- 
stitutional evolution of mankind. Thus, al- 
though this book draws very heavily upon the 
previous work, it has been revised, rewritten, 
and re-edited in the light of an entirely new 
and different set of conditions. The mate- 
rial on contemporary history is nearly all 
newly written. It takes full account of the 
developments and trends that have emerged 
during the years intervening since the original 
work was conceived and prepared—surely the 
most momentous decade and a half in human 
history. Such portions of the original work 
as do remain have been worked over so as 
to simplify the style, to clarify complexities 
and obscurities, and to take into account the 
suggestions and criticisms of its users. Be- 
cause of space limitations the elaborate foot- 
notes of this earlier book have been greatly 
curtailed, and the bibliographies, acknowl- 
edgments, and other paraphernalia have 
been dropped. 

_ Perhaps the most important thing to be 
said of the present book is that it represents 
an honest and sincere attempt to present in 
orderly and logical arrangement and in clear 
style, all that any educated person needs to 
know about how we have reached the civili- 
zation of the middle of the goth century and 
how to discern at least the main signposts on 
the road to the future. It is thus a text for 


those who want real historical perspective on 
western civilization, It will undoubtedly 
find little favor with those teachers of history 
who are pleased or satisfied with a more or 
less traditional history of Europe in which the 
civilization element does not go beyond the 
word “Civilization” in the title of the book. 

Some of the more important features of this 
new book merit special comment and brief 
explanation at this point. 

1. The culture of each civilization from the 
prehistoric period to the present is treated 
with all the details needed to show its im- 
portance in the overall picture of the history 
of civilization. 

2. The interrelationships between one era 
and others that have preceded or followed 
it are frequently pointed up in the text for 
each period. 

3- All those specific names, dates, or events 
that appear are justified by their influence on 
political or social institutions. This premise 
explains the attention given to certain details 
and the subordination or omission of others. 

4. Each of the main streams in the growth 
of political and social institutions is presented 
in its entirety at one point for each civiliza- 
tion. This plan eliminates the confusion at- 
tendant upon the artificial divisions of a 
purely chronological approach. 

5. Although the text is primarily con- 
cerned with the development of European 
institutions, all important influences that 
have been carried to Europe from other parts 
of the world are traced. Changes through- 
out the western world, whatever their origin, 
are thus recorded in relation to their effects 
on Europe. 

6. The chronological lists of selected 
names, dates, and events on the part title 
pages, which include many details not men- 
tioned in the text because of space limitations, 
provide valuable data on historical continuity 
and orientation, 

7. The illustrations have been carefully 
chosen to complement the text. The aim has 
been not merely to provide a pleasing spot of 
color to relieve the monotonous sequence of | 
text pages but also to give visual reality to 
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textual discussions. Further, the captions 
add intimate details on many subjects. Most 
of the 129 pictures appear for the first time 
in any textbook. 

8. The 13 full-page maps were prepared 
especially for this book. Every effort has 
been made to avoid cluttering the maps with 
names unimportant to this work. 

The assistance and criticism of all those 
who made possible the original work is fully 
and gratefully acknowledged in this book, for 
without that aid the present book could not 
be what it is. But the list of names is not re- 
peated here. In this work the author worked 
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alone but wishes to acknowledge the pains- 
taking assistance of Mr. Richard Webster in 
editing the mañuscript and reading all the 
proofs; of Mr. Alden W. Graves for his initia- 
tive in securing the illustrations, in preparing 
the captions for them, and in directing the 
compilation of the chronological tables; and 
of Mr. Theodore R. Miller in preparing his 
interesting and excellent maps. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 


Cooperstown, New York 
July 15, 1947 
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I. HUMAN ORIGINS: THE PHYSICAL EVOLUTION OF MAN 


Ess than a century ago “History” covered 
| only a very brief span of time—not 
quite 6,000 years. It was believed 
that man had been specially created about 
4,000 years before Christ. History was di- 
vided into three periods: (1) Ancient History, 
which encompassed the approximately 4,500 
years between Adam and the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West in 476 A.D.; 
(2) Medieval History, or the Middle Ages, 
which lasted from 476 until the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453; and (3) Modern History, 
which comprised the period from 1453 until 
the present day. 

New historical perspective. Shortly after 
the middle of the 19th century there was ex- 
pounded one of the greatest principles ever 
put forward in science or history, the doc- 
trine of evolution, which teaches that man 
had slowly developed from lower forms of 
life over a vast period of time, running into 
the tens or hundreds of millions of years. 
After many decades of study the physical an- 
thropologists, those students of evolution in- 
terested in human origins, proved that man 
in a distinctly human form has existed on 
this planet for at least a million, probably 
two million years. In this new perspective 
of human origins, the time once allotted to 
the periods of ancient, medieval, and modern 
history is only a flash, a mere trifle, all of it, in 
the new historical chronology, encompassed in 
current history. As seen from the evolution- 
ary vantage point, Ancient History opened at 
least a million years ago and comes down to 
what we now know as the Neolithic or Pol- 
ished Stone Age, which began about 15,000 
years ago; Medieval History covers the period 
from the beginning of the Neolithic to the 


origin of the use of metals and the invention 
of writing about 5,000 or 6,000 years ago; 
Modern History extends from the beginnings 
of writing to the Industrial Revolution in the 
middle of the 18th century; and the period 
since the Industrial Revolution covers what 
can accurately be called Contemporary His- 
tory. 

Data on human origins. For nearly a cen- 
tury scientists have been endeavoring to clear 
up the long and complicated story of man’s 
origins and development over the vast stretch 
of time since the first man.1 Skeletons, 
skulls, or teeth of great age have been discov- 
ered in widely separated parts of the globe— 
in China, in the East Indies, in Australasia, 
in eastern Asia, in central and southern Af- 
rica, and in all parts of Europe. Though 
there are many large areas of the world that 
have not yet been explored in quest of the re- 
mains of early man, and though new discov- 
eries of the skeletons (or parts of skeletons) of 
very early types of man are being made every 
year, we already have sufficient knowledge to 
demonstrate man’s great antiquity, when 
compared with the notions of human origins 
that were universal a century ago. Scientists 
sometimes differ by thousands or tens of thou- 
sands of years in their estimates of the age of 
certain prehistoric human remains, but that 
disagreement only emphasizes the great pe- 
riods of time that have elapsed since man first 
made his appearance on the earth. 

What we know about early types of man is 
based upon the study of geology, from which 
we learn the age of the rocks in which the pre- 
historic human remains have been found; 
upon that of paleontology, from which we 
are informed about the nature and age of the 
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animals whose bones have been discovered 
along with the human bones; and, most of 
all, upon that of physical anthropology, from 
which we derive our knowledge of the evolu- 
tion of the human body, as a result of a care- 
ful study of the human bones of long ago. 
From a few teeth and bones physical anthro- 
pologists can reconstruct a whole skeleton 
with uncanny accuracy. Man’s body, except 
the bones and teeth, decays rapidly, and it is 
only under the most favorable conditions that 
even the bony framework is preserved for 
thousands of years. Only such special pro- 
tection as that afforded by mud, clay, special 
types of rock formation, and dehydrated, 
windblown earth has enabled prehistoric 
skeletons or parts of skeletons to be preserved 
until they could be exhumed, either acci- 
dentally by workmen, or by scientists delib- 
erately searching for early typesof man. The 
first recorded discovery of such skeletal re- 
mains was at Forbes Quarry, near the Rock of 
Gibraltar, in 1848, but since this find was 11 
years before Charles Darwin published the 
first great book on evolution, The Origin of 
Species, those who found and first observed 
this skeleton had little realization of its sig- 
nificance. 

Search for the “missing link.” Since evo- 
lution taught that man is descended from a 
lower form of life akin to the higher apes of 
today, scientists began shortly after the time 
of our Civil War to search for the so-called 
missing link—a type of skeleton intermediate 
between that of the apes and of man as we 
know him today. Many skeletons have been 
thought to be a missing link; but the find 
that comes nearest to being midway between 
ape and man is the Taungs skull discovered 
at Taungs in Bechuanaland, South Africa, in 
1924, by Professor Raymond A. Dart. The 
type of early man to which the skull be- 
longed, he called Australopithecus africanus 
(Southern ape of Africa). 

Four areas of early man. What are the 
facts already established about the skeletal 
remains of man so far recovered and studied 
by competent scientists? At present, there 
are four areas in which bones have been dis- 
covered that are about as old and rudimen- 
tary in type as can be said to be truly human: 
Java, Australia, China, and Europe. 

‘THE JAVA piscoverirs. The finds in Java 
are the most interesting and conclusive, for 


they seem to trace human evolution from a 
very primitive type of man, just a little 
higher than the apes, to the direct ancestors 
of natives of Australia and the East Indies. 
The first and most famous of these Java dis- 
coveries was made by a Dutch anatomist, 
Eugene Dubois. In 1891 he found the skull, 
teeth, and thigh bone of a very ancient form 
of man near the village of Trinil on the Solo 
River in central Java. He called the type of 
man to whom these bones had belonged, 
Pithecanthropus erectus—(the erect ape 
man). 

For a long time Pithecanthropus was re- 
garded asa unique and isolated type, more or 
less unrelated to later types of man or other 
known skeletal remains. In 1937 a complete 
skull of the same type of early man was found 
in central Java, And between 1931 and 1936 
some eleven skulls of a very early type of man, 
more highly developed than Pithecanthro- 
pus, had been found along the Solo River 
near Trinil. They provided evidence that 
early man in this Trinil area had developed 
beyond Pithecanthropus. This type of an- 
cient human being, called Solo man, may have 
descended from Pithecanthropus, though this 
Solo race may have flourished 100,000 years 
or more after Pithecanthropus. 

Further linkage of early man in Java with 
a living race had been provided by Dr. Dubois 
in 1889-1890, before he ran across Pithe- 
canthropus, by his discovery in Java of two 
skulls that were far more modern than Pithe- 
canthropus. He did not publish a full de- 
scription of these skulls until 1921, when he 
called the type thus represented the Wajak 
man. ‘The Wajak man had evolved as much 
beyond Solo man as the latter had beyond 
Pithecanthropus. Java thus possibly pro- 
vides a natural museum of human evolution, 
producing types that run from Pithecanthro- 
pus, who may have lived around 500,000 years 
ago, to the Wajak man, whose date may be 
around 50,000 years ago and who is directly 
ancestral, it seems, to the Australian natives, 
an existing race. 

Tue AUSTRALIAN FIND. That man may 
have lived at a very remote date in Australia 
is evident from a very old skull discovered at 
Cohuna, on the Murray River in Victoria, in 
1925. The Cohuna man is not so old as 
Pithecanthropus, but he seems to be exceeded 
in antiquity only by Pithecanthropus, the 
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Peking man, the Piltdown man, and the 
Heidelberg man. 

EARLY MAN IN Cutna. In the last 25 years 
one of the earliest examples of the human 
race thus far brought to light was found in 
China. In 1926 some primitive teeth were 
found about 40 miles from Peking. Then in 
1929 and 1930 two skulls of a rudimentary hu- 
man type were found, and in 1936 three more 
were brought to light. The name Peking 
man has been given to this remote Chinese 
specimen of early man. This type, which 
probably ranks next to Pithecanthropus in 
age, may have flourished 300,000 to 500,000 
years ago. Some scientists believe that the 
Peking man was even earlier than Pithecan- 
thropus. 

EUROPEAN REMAINS. The Piltdown man. 
Remains of very early types of human beings 
have been discovered in western Europe. In 
Europe, as in Java, we can trace the physical 
evolution of man from a very primitive type 
—almost as old as Pithecanthropus—to the 
modern races of man, ‘The oldest European 
specimen recovered to date is known as the 
Pilldown man. In 1911-12 portions of a 
skull and the right half of a lower jaw were 
found in a bed of gravel at Piltdown, in Sus- 
sex, England. In 1915 fragments of a skull 
and a lower tooth like those found in 1911-12 
were recovered. Though there has been 
much controversy over the Piltdown man, it 
is probable that this type is of almost as great 
antiquity as the Peking man, a fact that justi- 
fies another name given to it, Eoanthropus 
dawsoni (Dawson's dawn man).? s 

The Heidelberg man. A less controversial 
example of very early man in Europe is the 
Heidelberg man, so called from a lower jaw 
found in a sand quarry at Mauer, near Heidel- 
berg, Germany, in 1907. It was embedded 
in sand about 80 feet below the surface. The 
Heidelberg man, who lived somewhere be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 years ago, is re- 
garded as possibly a remote ancestor of the 
Neanderthal man. 

The Neanderthal man. Of all the types of 
early man, the one about which we have the 
most information is a race generally known as 
the Neanderthal man, because the most dis- 
cussed skeleton of this type was found in the 
Neander Valley, in Germany, in 1856. A 
large number of Neanderthal-like skeletons 
have been found, over a score of them, dating 


back 75,000 years or more.’ They have been 
turned up all over western and central- 
Europe, as far east as the Crimea and Pales- 
tine, and perhaps in Africa. The large num- 
ber and wide distribution of these remains 
indicate that the Neanderthal type of man 
lived for at least 75,000 years over the whole 
area that later produced western civilization. 
No other known human race has dominated. 
the scene for anything like so long a period. 
The Neanderthal race, was short and stocky, 
had distinctive heavy bony ridges above the 
eyes and a large nose, 2 

Homo sapiens and Cro-Magnon man: 
None of these early types of man was precisely 
like the modern races of mankind, but they 
were all distinctly human, and the closer they 
come to us in time, the closer they grow to 
modern man in their physical traits. The 
first human type that may be regarded as truly 
akin to modern man—Homo sapiens (intel- 
ligent man)—was the so-called Brünn race, 
first discovered in 1891 at Briinn, capital of 
Moravia, a province of Czechoslovakia. ‘This 
type may have lived about 35,000 years ago. 

Although there has been some dispute 
whether the Brünn man is actually a repre- 
sentative of Homo sapiens, there is no doubt 
that the Cro-Magnon man, who appeared at 
least 30,000 years ago, was definitely a modern 
type and truly a specimen of Homo sapiens. 
The first good skeletons of this type, found 
in 1868 in the Cro-Magnon rock shelter in 
southwest France, indicate men physically 
and mentally on a par with the human races 
that exist today. With the Cro-Magnon race, 
the evolutionary story in relation to man was 
brought to a close, so far as we now know. 
From Australopithecus africanus to modern 
man, enough is known to reinforce the hy- 
pothesis that the story of mankind starts more 
than a million years ago. Far less than one 
per cent of man’s experience on the planet was 
encompassed in the total historical chronology 
accepted a century ago. The great lesson of 
evolution provided students of history with a 
new perspective from which to judge the hu- 
man past and to forecast the possible human 
future. 

Physical and mental evolution of man. 
For the student of history the most essential 
detail in his consideration of the evolution of 
man is the changes man has undergone in the 
million years or more. First, he developed a 
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more erect posture, especially after early hu- 
man ancestors left the trees and began to live 
on the ground. In the course of his physical 
evolution man acquired a larger framework 
and became taller and more rangy. But far 
more important than any other physical fact 
was the growth of the human brain, as indi- 
cated and measured by the increasing skull 
capacity. The largest brain capacity re- 
corded for a gorilla is 655 cubic centimeters. 
Pithecanthropus’ brain case is estimated at 
940 cubic centimeters; the Peking skulls range 
from goo to 1,200; that of the Piltdown man 
is 1,200; no skull was found for the Heidel- 
berg man; the Neanderthal skulls varied 
from 1,100 to 1,600, making a rough average 
of around 1,350; and the skull of the Old Man 
of Cro-Magnon had a capacity of 1,660 cubic 
centimeters. Equally important is the fact 
that the brain growth appears to have been 
most conspicuous in the cerebrum or frontal 
lobes of the brain, in which the thought 
centers are located. 

Early man’s material culture. During the 
long period of man’s physical evolution, he 
acquired what anthropologists call a culture, 
that is, the tools, skills, and habits that en- 
abled him to make ever better use of his grow- 
ing intelligence. Had the Cro-Magnon man 
been born in a society where he had no more 
tools and other aids than Pithecanthropus, 
his life would not have been very different 
from that of the Dawn man of Java. Human 
nature, or man’s physical equipment, is very 
important, but his nonphysical equipment— 
his human culture—is the principal theme of 
human history. The chief reason historians 
need to pay some attention to man’s physical 
evolution is that by so doing they may get 
proper perspective and an adequate chron- 
ology for studying and understanding his 
achievements and culture. 

About man’s material culture and its evolu- 
tion more information is available than there 
is concerning the evolution of the human 
body. The reason for this fact is that, as soon 
as man began to use any weapons, tools, or 
material aids whatever, for at least 500,000 
years he utilized stone for the most part. 
Since these tools and weapons were more dur- 
able than his bones, more of them remained 
to be discovered. For many thousands of 
years man lived mainly in caves, first to escape 
from the cold of the Ice Age and later in part 


from force of habit. Since generation after 
generation of human beings lived in these 
caves, they left many remains of their material 
culture. These remains give us a rather com- 
plete idea of how they lived and what they 
did. 

The Stone Age of man's material culture, 
which lasted from at least 500,000 years ago 
until the invention of the use of metals about 
5,000 years ago, has been divided into three 
main stages: t 

1. The Eolithic (dawn-stone) Age, when 
man used stones in their natural form and 
did not fashion them himself; 

2. The Paleolithic or Old Stone Age, when 
man chipped and trimmed his stone weapons 
and tools to give better shape and sharper 
edges than nature provided; 

3- The Neolithic or Polished Stone Age, 
when man both chipped and ground his 
weapons, still further to improve their form 
and to make them sharper and more service- 
able. 

Cultural subdivisions of the Paleolithic 
age. Since there were many changes and in- 
novations in the life of man during the 300,- 
000 years or so that the Old Stone Age lasted, 
the students of the culture of early man, 
known as prehistoric archaeologists, have di- 
vided the Old Stone Age into nine cultural 
subdivisions, in order of age. Each of these 
periods is named from the place (in Belgium 
or France) that is the type site or type station 
for the culture of the period. The type sta- 
tion is the locality where the most typical or 
complete remains of that particular form of 
stone culture were first discovered. The cul- 
tures, in their order of time, oldest first, and 
each with the name of its type station or site 
(see the map on the facing page), are these: 


1. The Mesvinian, from Mesvin in Belgium 
(also called pre-Chellean), 

2. The Chellean, from Chelles, department 
Seine-et-Marne, France. 

3- The Acheulian, from St. 
Amiens, in the Somme Valley. 

4. The Mousterian, from Le Moustier cave on 
the Vézére River, France. 

5- The Aurignacian, from Aurignac, depart- 
ment Haute Argonne in the south of France. 
: 6. The Solutrean, from Solutré, Saône-et-Loire, 
in east-central France. 


7. The Magdalenian, from La Madeleine, on 
the Vézère, near Le Moustier. 
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8. The Azilian, from Mas d’Azil, in the Pyre- 
nees, southeast of Aurignac. 

9. The Tardenoisian, from Fère-en-Tardenois, 
department Aisne, in northeastern France near the 
Belgian border. 

These nine terms represent the sequence of 
cultural evolution in the Old Stone Age. 
They attest the growth of technical perfection 
in the making of the early stone implements 
and weapons, as indicated by the changes and 
improvements in the number, variety, design, 
shape, and cutting edge of these stone tools. 
This growing improvement in these stone 
implements is the only clue we have to estab- 
lishing a chronology for the preliterary period 
of man’s history. 

Physical types and cultural ages. On the 
basis of our increasing knowledge, students 
have been busy correlating and synchronizing 
geological ages, early human types, and cul- 
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tural stages. Such a schematic arrangement 
is only tentative. Some time soon the earlier 
sections of the accepted synthesis of preliterary 
history may be greatly modified. In the pres- 
ent linking up of the chronology of human 
material culture with the early physical types 
of man, the Pithecanthropus erettus belongs 
to the Eolithic, or pre-Eolithic; the Peking 
man to the Mesvinian (pre-Chellean), a very 
early Paleolithic culture; the Piltdown man 
and the Heidelberg man seemingly to the 
Acheulian period; the Neanderthal man to 
the Mousterian period; and the Briinn race 
probably to the Aurignacian period. The 
Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian 
periods were represented by the Cro-Magnon 
type, one of the earliest true manifestations 
of Homo sapiens. By the time of the Solu- 
trean period round-headed types were filter- 
ing in from Asia. 


Il. THE STAGES, CHARACTERISTICS, AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
STONE AGES 


A. The Eolithic Problem 

Of course, our main interest lies not in the 
physical remains of early man but in his 
achievements. Accordingly we turn to the 


culture of early man—his tools, his weapons, 
his habitat, his clothing, his industries, his art, 
his beliefs and religion, his social organiza- 
tion, his material culture and mode of life, 
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The origins of the Stone ages are still en- 
veloped in uncertainty. The flint stones, 
which easily fit the hand so that they could be 
used as hammers and knives, are found by 
the thousands in river and gravel beds. Were 
they artifacts, that is, partially worked and 
used by early man? Or were these eoliths 
(dawn stones) produced by nature alone and 
never employed by man? This is the Eolithic 
Problem. If there was an Eolithic period, it 
began at some remote date more than half a 
million years ago, and it ended around 300,- 
000 years ago. Indeed, if there was a true 
Eolithic Age, it probably lasted longer than 
the Paleolithic and Neolithic Ages combined. 

There is no evidence of human artifacts in 
the Eolithic period beyond rather dubious 
flint remains that seem to indicate human use 
if not manufacture. The Eolithic is techni- 
cally defined as the age in which stone imple- 
ments were for the most part selected in their 
natural form and not artificially altered by the 
work of man. There is no material evidence 
of the existence of clothing, of human habita- 
tions, or of the use of fire in this period, al- 
though some scholars think that fire making 
did originate in the late Eolithic. But dur- 
ing this long prelude to human culture the 
life of man must have been not very different 
from that of his simian relatives. 

In the Eolithic period, man found his tools 
“ready-made.” The remainder of the Stone 
Age is divided into the Paleolithic and Neo- 
lithic periods on the basis of changes in the 
type, variety, and fineness of workmanship 
of the stone tools and weapons manufactured. 
From now on man made his own tools instead 
of depending upon crude aids provided by 
nature. 


B. The Paleolithic Age 


Origin of stone tools and weapons. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the Paleolithic 
or Old Stone Age is that the stone implements 
and weapons were made by chipping and 
pressing, and were therefore flaked or splin- 
tered. The first evidences of Paleolithic cul- 
ture go back some 300,000 years, and the late 
Paleolithic epoch came to an end around 
15,000 years ago. 

Though it is true that throughout much of 
the Paleolithic era man remained essentially 
an almost savage food-gatherer, dependent for 
sustenance upon the gifts of nature and his 


own limited equipment as a hunter and fisher- 
man, it is in this age that we find the true 
origins of human culture. But progress dur- 
ing this stage was extremely slow and gradual. 

Homes of Paleolithic man. Paleolithic 
man was a wandering hunter, and as the 
climate of interglacial times was warm, the 
natural shelters in forests and other protected 
spots were sufficient. In the Mousterian 
period the cold weather of the fourth glacial 
period forced the poorly clad Middle Paleo- 
lithic man into caves for shelter. Custom and 
habit led him to dwell in them long after the 
ice sheet had retired. So, for all of the Mous- 
terian period and much of the late Paleo- 
lithic, man lived for the most part in caves. 
It was only natural that the change of habitat 
of Paleolithic man to a cave shelter was re- 
flected in his mode of life. Differences in the 
manufacture of flint tools as well as the de- 
velopment of cave art may be partly ascribed 
to his forced ocupation of cave dwellings. 

The return of a mild climate with the Post- 
glacial period made it possible for many 
Paleolithic men to abandon their cave dwell- 
ings and make a slight beginning in the con- 
struction of artificial habitations. ‘Towards 
the close of the late Paleolithic there is some 
evidence of the origins of artificial dwellings 
in the form of very rudimentary huts and 
shelters. 

Paleolithic industries. During the Palco- 
lithic Age there was no agriculture; no domes- 
tication of animals, except for the domestica- 
tion (or self-domestication) of the dog in some 
areas at the close of the age; no textile in- 
dustry; no pottery. Paleolithic man hunted 
and fished and gathered fruits, grasses, roots, 
berries, and nuts. His only true industries 
were the basic stone industry, extensive work 
in bone and horn (in the late Paleolithic), and 
making clothes from animal skins. 

The coup de poing. The primary tool and 
weapon was the stone hand-ax or fist hatchet 
(coup de poing). Undoubtedly first sug- 
gested by accident, the fist hatchet made by 
Paleolithic man so satisfied his limited needs 
that it remained almost unchanged and unim- 
proved for thousands of years. These coups 
de poing were well suited for all-round use. 
Their size and form varied considerably and 
were determined for the most part by the size 
and shape of the pieces of flint from which 
they were made. The typical coup de poing 
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was almond-shaped, four to ten inches long, 
three inches wide, and one inch thick, with 
one edge sharper than the others. Depending 
on what part of it was held in the palm of the 
hand, it could be used as an ax, a hammer, a 
knife, a scraper, a dagger, or an awl. In addi- 
tion to the fist hatchet, early Paleolithic man 
made and used other tools. These were us- 
ually manufactured from the smaller flakes 
which had been struck off in fashioning the 
coups de poing. These smaller implements 
were adapted for use as scrapers, knives, and 
awls. The importance of fist hatchets in 
primitive life is amply proved by their abun- 
dance. At the culture station of St. Acheul 
(in the Somme valley) alone, for example, 
some 20,000 coups de poing were discovered. 
At the close of the early Paleolithic, while im- 
proved as to edge and symmetry, the fist 
hatchet was still the one chief tool. As Pro- 
fessor Herdman F. Cleland observed: 


A hundred thousand years is probably a conserva- 
tive estimate of the time during which this was 
man’s most prized implement and his highest artis- 
tic achievement.’ 


Improyed tools and weapons. Perhaps 
the fact that man was confined to a cave a 
good part of each single day during the 
Middle Paleolithic may explain the develop- 
ment in technique evident in the Mousterian 
culture. Man now had leisure time that he 
might occupy in practical if not purposeful 
experimentation. He also had to economize 
the raw material he brought to his abode. 
Now he fashioned tools from the flakes struck 
off from a large mass of flint, instead of shap- 
ing the flint primarily to maké a fist hatchet. 
A new process evolved that made it easier to 
fashion implements of better form. This 
consisted in splitting the large pieces of flint 
into big flakes, the edge of which could then 
be trimmed into various tools and weapons, 
depending on the size and shape of the flake. 
The tools of this period show a much higher 
skill in flaking. Only the very beginnings 
of work in bone and horn appear in the 
Mousterian period. 

In the late Paleolithic Age man made com- 
paratively rapid progress, and it was during 
this period that Homo sapiens appeared in 
Europe. Now bone and horn tools, in addi- 
tion to flint ones, were produced in great num- 
ber. Excellent flint knives, scrapers, and awls 


were manufactured. Bone needles were 
made from splinters of bone polished and 
pierced at the head. The javelin and spear 
were in use, and wooden and bone handles 
were attached to stone implements. During 
the Solutrean period, exceptionally fine flint 
blades were produced, and a high degree of 
skill is shown in the bone implements and 
worked reindeer horns. A little later, barbed 
harpoon-heads were being made. Imple- 
ments and weapons multiplied in number 
and in kind throughout the late Paleolithic, 
and constant improvements in workmanship 
are apparent. 

During the late Paleolithic Age, man began 
to pay more attention to the adornment of 
the living. A really remarkable develop- 
ment in art, notably in painting, also ap- 
peared, 

Paleolithic man also eet the manu- 
facture of clothing to keep him warm. 
Equipped as he was with scraper, knife, awl, 
and bone needle, late Paleolithic man un- 
questionably cut and sewed the skins of ani- 
mals to provide clothing for himself and his 
fellow creatures. 

Origin of fire. The most far-reaching in- 
novation in the Paleolithic period, with the 
exception of the basic stone industry, was the 
discovery of a method of making fire by rub- 
bing together two pieces of wood. ‘There is 
strong reason to believe that fire was thus 
artificially produced as early as the Mouster- 
ian period, and it seems certain that fire was 
used by man long before he became its real 
master. This discovery was made perhaps 
through pure chance, possibly through the 
imitation of branches of trees rubbing in the 
wind. The advance from the stage of simply 
keeping it going to that of being able to re- 
light it if it went out was an enormous stride 
forward. For early man fire meant light, 
heat, protection, and many other things. 
The discovery of the art of making it was 
fundamental and revolutionary. 

Paleolithic art. Paleolithic man exhibited 
high technical skill not only in making his 
tools, but also in decorating his weapons and 
implements, carvings in ivory, bone, and horn, 
and sculpturing human figurines. While his 
work varies from the surprisingly good to the 
very poor, Cro-Magnon man was capable of 
engravings and carvings that were lifelike and 
true in line. Unusual sculptures of horses in 
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high relief from the Magdalenian period have 
been found in France. But by far the most 
astonishing aspect of Paleolithic art is found 
in the colored paintings on the walls of certain 
caves in southern France and northern Spain. 
The cave of Combarelles, that of Font de 
Gaume (both in the Vézére Valley in France), 
the cave of Altamira in northern Spain, and 
the cave of Niaux in the French Pyrenees offer 
the best examples of this fascinating mural art 
which is 15,000 to 25,000 years old. These 
lively paintings in vivid colors were for the 
most part portraits of such contemporary ani- 
mals as the bison and the reindeer. Without 
a doubt, chromatic art here attained a level of 
excellence that was not matched again until 
the historic period. It was not an esthetic 
sense alone to which these artistic efforts of 
Paleolithic men can be ascribed. Their art 
was chiefly religious and utilitarian. These 
ancestors of ours apparently felt that their 
drawings would either attract to their vicinity 
the animals depicted or place them in their 
power in the hunt. So these drawings served 
as sympathetic magic. 

Professor Alfred L. Kroeber has summar- 
ized both the achievements of the Paleolithic 
Age and what still remained to be done in the 
way of working out the foundations of human 
civilization. 

The end of the Paleolithic thus sees man in pos- 
session of a number of mechanical arts which en- 
able him to produce a considerable variety of tools 
in several materials: sees him controlling fire; 
cooking food, wearing clothes, and living in defi- 
nite habitations; probably possessing some sort of 
social grouping, order and ideas of law and justice; 
clearly under the influence of some kind of reli- 
gion; highly advanced in the plastic arts; and pre- 
sumably already narrating legends and singing 
songs. In short, many fundamental elements of 
civilization were established. It is true that the 


sum total of knowledge and accomplishments was 
still pitifully small. The most advanced of the 
Old Stone Age men perhaps knew and could do 
about one thing for every hundred that we know 
and can do. A whole array of fundamental in- 
ventions—the bow and arrow, pottery, domestica- 
tion of animals and plants—had not yet been at: 
tempted, and they do not appear on the scene until 
the Neolithic. But in spite of the enormous gaps 
remaining to be filled in the Neolithic and in the 
historic period, it does seem fair to say that many 
of the outlines of what civilization was ultimately 
to be had been substantially blocked out during 
the Upper Paleolithic. Most of the framework 
was there, even though but a small fraction of its 
content had yet been entered.+ 


C. The Neolithic Age 

The age of polished stone. The Neolithic , 
Age was the epoch of ground and polished 
stone. It began about 10,009 to 15,000 years 
ago and faded into the copper background of 
the Bronze Age at different times—about 
4000 B.C. in Egypt, about 3000 B.c. in Britain 
and Scandinavia. Though ground and pol- 
ished tools constituted the basic industry of 
the Neolithic Age, the manufacture and use 
of chipped flint implements continued. 

The Neolithic Age in Europe is split up 
into three subdivisions: (1) the Campignian, 
(2) the Robenhausian, and (3) the Carnacian 
or Megalithic. The first gets its name from 
Campigny, a type site on the lower Seine, and 
was roughly contemporaneous with the Dan- 
ish kitchen-midden culture. Two types of 
flint implements are typical of its culture— 
the pick and the tranchet or chisel ax. The 
Robenhausian culture—named from Roben- 
hausen on Lake Pfäffikon in Switzerland— 
was that of the Lake-dwelling (or Lacustrian) 
Age. The last division of the Neolithic was 
characterized chiefly by the erection of the 
enormous stone monuments and stone tombs 


~<-Top: Chellean men, in a typical scene in northern 
France, squatting beside a fire in the shelter of a large 
rock. One is chipping a flint hand ax preparatory 
to the hunt. During this Lower Paleolithic (Old 
Stone) Age—250,000 B.c.—man, surrounded by a hos- 
tile world dominated by animals, survived only be- 
cause of his ingenuity and powers of reason. Center: 
A Neanderthal family outside their rock shelter at 
Gibraltar in the Middle Paleolithic Age—50,000 B.C. 
The young man with a wooden club, silhouetted 
against the Mediterranean, is intently watching the 
only point from which attack can come. Beside the 
fire embers the father watches mussels open as heat 


penetrates the shells. In a cleft in the rock are a 
younger son, bringing a small twig to replenish the 
fire, and the mother with her youngest child. Bot- 
tom: Swiss lake dwellers at the dawn of the historical 
period in the Neolithic (New Stone) Age—10,000 B.C. 
The huts, constructed on pile-supported platforms, 
and thatched with bark, straw, reeds, or rushes, were 
made safe from attack, except by boat, by means of a 
primitive drawbridge. By the time of this dawn of 
the historical period life had become somewhat less 
hazardous for man, and his diet more varied. Food 
was secured by raising cattle and harvest crops, and by 
hunting wild animals as well as by fishing. 
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(megaliths); it is named from Carnac, in Brit- 
tany (northwestern France). 

During the Neolithic Age remarkable prog- 
ress was made in many phases of material 
culture. Earlier types of implements and 
weapons were improved, and new ones were 
invented. The bow and arrow made their 
appearance in the early Neolithic, and the 
large hewn stone ax originated about the same 
time. By the close of the period it was 
ground, polished, and perforated to receive 
a handle, In the early Neolithic there was 
also a marked increase and improvement in 
the work on horn and bone. The beauty of 
the design and workmanship in the late Neo- 
lithic stone implements, particularly the 
knives, made them works of art as well as in- 
struments of utility. One more significant 
stone implement made its appearance in the 
late Neolithic, the stone mill for grinding 
grain. 

Origins of agriculture. Wherever it first 
originated, agriculture dates from the Neo- 
lithic Age. How man learned to domesticate 
plants we do not know, but it was indeed a 
great discovery when man found that he could 
plant seeds and get a crop in return. Once it 
"was recognized that the soil became most fer- 

tile where it had been covered by the rising 
river, perhaps man simply imitated the action 
of the river. He perhaps then made artificial 
depressions in which the water could gather, 
and thus increased the amounts of grain that 
grew wild and naturally. Or possibly, the 
discovery of agriculture was woman's achieve- 
ment. In primitive times, the woman 
brought in the grain and food plants, and it 
may be that an alert woman noticed that 
where some seeds or bulbs had fallen, the 
plants themselves appeared the following 
spring. Then she may have done the plant- 
ing consciously.® 

It appears that the Nile Valley was blessed 
with natural conditions most favorable to the 
discovery or invention of agriculture, and 
there is evidence that cereals have been culti- 
vated there for some 10,000 years. Thus 
Egypt is often regarded as the original source 
of agriculture, 

We have evidence that Neolithic peoples 
were familiar with barley, wheat, millet, 
peas, lentils, beans, apples, certain other fruits, 
and flax, which was used for making cloth, 
Pointed sticks served at first to grub up roots 


and dig holes, and later agriculture was 
carried on in the crude fashion known as hoe 
culture. 

While this early agriculture yielded com- 
paratively little, and only supplemented the 
food supply provided by hunting and fishing, 
it served to revolutionize the life of primitive 
man. Professor G. F. Renard brilliantly 
writes: 


A new civilization arose with the growth of agri- 
culture. The peoples who adopted it, submitted 
to endure disciplined, regular daily work accom- 
plished often by a cooperative effort according to 
the seasons. They had a hearth, a home lit up at 
night by the oil lamps, surrounded by a stockade. 
They took root there where they were born, where 
their dead were buried. Eaters of bread, they had 
gentler manners and began to hold cannibalism in 
detestation. Within their villages there thronged 
a dense population, which was fundamentally 
peaceful and formed a whole in which peasants 
and workers lived amicably side by side. Every 
change of environment causes a change in habits, 
ideas, beliefs, and the change that wedded man to 
the soil, fixed him on the land and for the first 
time gave him a country, was an enormous one.’ 


Domestication of animals. Another real 
step in advance was the domestication of 
many of the more common sorts of animal. 
There is no certainty whether animals or 
plants were domesticated first. Perhaps man 
did not begin to raise animals until he had a 
fixed home and a clearing, or perhaps he was 
able to build homes because he was no longer 
fully dependent on the chase for meat. 
Speculation aside, we know that the domesti- 
cation of cattle, swine, sheep, and goats, as 
well as of the dog, was completed by the close 
of the Neolithic Age.8 These animals, it 
should be noted, were not bred to draw the 
plow or wheeled vehicles, for there were 
neither plows nor wheels in this period. 
They served first of all as a reserve of food, 
and were valued for their flesh, milk, and 
skins. It was later that man “condemned 
them to hard labor.” ° 

Spinning and weaving. Ranking almost 
equal in importance with the domestication 
of animals and agriculture was the beginning 
of spinning and weaving in the Neolithic Age. 
Earlier man made his clothing of animal skins, 
using beaten-bark string as thread. Now he 
began to wear woven clothing for which flax 
was the chief fiber material used. The earli- 
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est spinning was accomplished through twist- 
ing the fibers by rubbing them along the thigh 
or leg. Later a weight was attached to one 
end of a stick, making a spindle whorl. Then 
the yarn could be spun by twisting the spindle 
to which the fiber was attached. The weight 
prevented the thread from untwisting or curl- 
ing. It seems that the spindle whorl an- 
swered the purpose admirably at the time, for 
there was only a slight advance in the tech- 
nique of spinning until the spinning-wheel 
was devised some time during the Middle 
Ages. In some backward regions the spindle 
whorl is still used. 3 

The first suggestions of weaving appeared in 
the wicker or wattlework roofs of the pit 
dwellings, and the next step came in basketry 
and matting. In the Neolithic Age, cloth was 
woven on the hand loom, which was not really 
supplanted until the first quarter of the 19th 
century of the Christian era. The technique 
of spinning and weaving linen cloth in the 
late Neolithic Age in Egypt was in most re- 
spects equal to any workmanship exhibited 
prior to the Industrial Revolution and the 
age of mechanical weaving. 

Origins of pottery. For the introduction 
of the pottery industry also Neolithic man 
deserves credit. Hollowed chalk vessels were 
the only traces of pottery in the Paleolithic 
Age. How man came to discover pottery we 
can only guess. But it was indeed a stroke of 
good fortune when he learned that. some 
kinds of earth could be molded and dried to 
retain a given shape and then could be baked 
and thus made more durable and waterproof. 
The invention of pottery meant that man 
could pick his habitation more freely because 
the all-necessary water could now be trans- 
ported over a distance.'° It also opened up 
new possibilities in cooking, and brought art 
into the home. Pottery was still hand- 
shaped; no potter's wheel and no kiln baking 
existed at this time. 

Man begins to build a house. Artificial 
dwellings, which were the exception in the 
Paleolithic, became the rule in the Neolithic 
Age. Such a change may be ascribed to the 
fact that man, now knowing how to domesti- 
cate both plants and animals, could have at 
least a portion of his food supply fixed in one 
locality. For some time Neolithic man 
used the cave of his predecessors as a dwelling 
place. Later he began to make his dwelling 


by digging a hole in the ground and covering 
it with logs, branches, or woven twigs (wattle- 
work). Slowly his house crept out of the 
ground to acquire recognizable walls, a roof, 
and even inner decoration. Many villages of 
pit dwellings have been found, and the im- 
proved wattle hut villages were common. 
But Neolithic man’s greatest architectural 
achievement was the community of dwellings 
erected on platforms in the lakes of western 
Europe, particularly those of northern Italy 
and Switzerland. 

These lake villages were sometimes of very 
considerable “extent. One at Morges con- 
tained a platform about 1,200 feet long by 
150 feet broad, and is believed to have housed 
some 1,200 persons. ‘The famous Robenhau- 
sen settlement covered some three acres, in- 
cluded about 50 different houses, and. was 
supported by some hundred thousand piles. 
Such structures as these, designed to shelter 
not only human inhabitants but domesticated 
animals, indicate an enormous advance over 
the cave dwellings and rude huts of the late 
Paleolithic. Even more, they indicate a high 
degree of coordinated and cooperative labor 
and a well-developed social consciousness. 
Whatever the factors acounting for the con- 
struction of these lake dwellings, it is obvious 
that they possessed great advantages, not only 
for protection, but for disposal of waste prod- 


ucts. And for homes of fishermen they 
must have been almost ideal. 
Neolithic art. Art reached no great 


heights in the Neolithic Age—except for the 
skillful work in stone. The mural painting 
of the previous age declined and disappeared. 
Such art as there was in the stone tools and 
implements was the result of exceptional tech- 
nical skill rather than of a well-developed 
esthetic sense. Attempts at artistic expres- 
sion are found in stone figures of animals, clay 
figurines of women, the decoration of pottery, 
and such personal ornaments as bracelets, 
necklaces, and rings of shell, ‘bone, and stone. 
In chromatic art nothing was achieved in the 
Neolithic in any way comparable with the 
splendid mural art of the Paleolithic caves. 
In the. late Neolithic the practice of scarifi- 
cation, or stripping the flesh from skeletons, 
became common; and the bones thus scraped 
dry of flesh were daubed with various colors 
before burial. 

The most striking aspect of Neolithic art 
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was the great megalithic (big-stone) monu- 
ments and stone tombs of the close of the 
age. These are scattered throughout western 
Europe and the islands and coastal regions of 
the Mediterranean and Black seas. There 
is little doubt that these megalithic resting- 
places for the dead are to be ascribed to deep- 
seated and impressive religious beliefs and 
practices. Many of the monuments and stone 
tombs are of such huge size as to testify to a 
high development of cooperative enterprise 
and engineering skill. Some of the great 
stone blocks weigh as much as 350 tons, and 
in France there is a stone monument weighing 
some 4o tons that Neolithic man transported 
about 18 miles. To have moved these great 
stones with nothing more than wooden levers 
and log rollers must have been as colossal a 
task as erecting them and putting them in 
place. 

Man’s achievements in the preliterary pe- 
riod. Before the date once assigned to the 
creation of the earth and its human inhabi- 
tants (c. 4000 B.c.), the modern races of man 
had made their appearance throughout the 
western world. The types of early man, 
down to and including the Cro-Magnon, were 
all what we call longheaded (dolichocephalic). 
They were probably the ancestors of the long- 
headed European races of today—the Nordic 
and Mediterranean. During the Neolithic 
Age the roundheaded (brachycephalic) Indo- 
European peoples began to come into Europe 
from Asia. They were the ancestors of the 
roundheaded European peoples—the Celts 
and Slavs. The name Alpine Race has been 
given to these roundheaded Europeans, partly 
because they first moved into Europe along 
the Alpine plateau and then branched out 
from there to settle from the plains of Russia 
to Ireland. Most of the basic psychophysical 
characteristics and behavior traits of man had 
become established, to remain relatively un- 
changed until the readjustments forced by the 
rise of modern metropolitan society after the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Man had achieved a settled life, and was 
erecting substantial artificial dwellings. He 
engaged in extensive cooperative enterprises, 
and an elaborate social organization had been 
worked out. His economic achievements in- 
cluded hunting and fishing, the domestication 
of animals and the resulting pastoral indus- 
tries, the origins of agriculture, the beginning 
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of the textile industry, and the development 
of pottery. Neolithic man had begun to spe- 
cialize in industrial enterprise, and an elc- 
mentary division of labor was devised. He 
mined for flint with lamp and staghorn pick 
and shovel, sinking his shafts sometimes 30 
feet into the ground. A relatively extensive 
exchange of commodities existed. Although 
Neolithic man could satisfy most of his needs 
himself, the trader was present; and local, 
regional, and intra-European exchange of 
commodities went on in flints, shells, amber, 
salt, and perhaps furs. Trade in cattle prob- 
ably existed; and though a barter economy 
prevailed, shell money seems also to have been 
in evidence. In the region of the Swiss lakes 
there was evidently a considerable measure of 
industrial specialization and a fairly active 
local trade. 

When man ceased to lead an essentially 
nomadic life, property rights and concepts be- 
gan to develop. With the rise of agriculture, 
time concepts came into being. As early as 
4241 B.C. the Egyptians had.a sufficient body 
of mathematical and astronomical knowledge 
so that they could work out a solar calendar of 
365 days to the year. An apprehension of the 
supernatural world and of man’s implied re- 
lations to it had led to the development of 
elaborate religious rites, exercises, and beliefs 
even before the close of the Neolithic Age. 
The tremendous expenditure of human en- 
ergy upon the great stone monuments of the 
megalithic period testifies to the dynamic 
force of religion at this early date. ‘There is 
clear evidence that man began to practice 
medicine and surgery during the Neolithic 
Age. 

Man had also reached an advanced stage 
in language. He had not only mastered the 
art of verbal communication in its oral form, 
but he was making attempts in the way of 
crude picture-writing that were ultimately to 
lead to the alphabet. The end of the pre- 
literary age was not far off. When and how 
oral language developed are problems for the 
specialist. For us it is sufficient to realize its 
significance: 


Language became the chief vehicle for the trans- ` 
mission and preservation of culture, as well as the 
most characteristic aspect of culture. Long before 
written language was invented, oral tradition pre- 
served and handed down from generation to gen- 
eration the discoverjes, the inyentions, and the 
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social heritage of the past. Language provided 
man with a boon without price, the means of stor- 
ing, externally to any particular nervous system, 
records of experience having social values to the 
group. External storage of individual experience 
in language symbols is a process entirely unknown 
to any form of life other than man. The impor- 
tance of this process seems beyond calculation. It 
reaches its highest development in the alpha- 
bet. 


Man, at the close of the Neolithic Age, stood 
on the threshold of civilization. Except for 
the skill of navigating large bodies of water 
in sailing ships, the art of writing, and the 
technique of metal working, the major forms 
of technical achievement were within his 
grasp. It was from the East that the West 
was to acquire these later and epoch-making 
achievements. 


III. PROGRESS IN THE METAL AGES 


A. The Copper Age and the Origins of 
Bronze 


Without a break, the Neolithic Age slipped 
into the Bronze Age by way of an intervening 
Copper Age. The use of metals, not only in 
its industrial and material aspects, but also 
in its psychological implications, indicates a 
distinct stage in the development of man. 
More elaborate and complicated mental proc- 
esses than had been necessary heretofore en- 
tered into the making of metal tools and 
weapons. For something more than a mere 
change in the shape or form of the material 
was demanded. Working in stone, wood, or 
bone are more obvious processes.1* With these 
materials, changes only in the shape of the ma- 
terial are necessary, and the form of the fin- 
ished artifact was often suggested by the origi- 
nal shape of the material. The melting of 
the metal ore is a process which is not directly 
suggested by the original form of the material. 
It is, therefore, one which implies a certain 
measure of abstract thinking and conscious 
planning. 

The smith in history. In part, the mental 
advance implied in metal culture is indi- 
cated by the status of the primitive smith, the 
smiter who beat metal into a new shape. 
To primitive man the smith usually seemed 
a sort of wizard, and he was marked off 
from the rest of society by taboos. The 
making of weapons was an important and a 
magic trade. In Teutonic mythology and in 
the Homeric poems, where the smith calls 
himself “the worker in copper,” he was re- 
garded’ as both “uncanny and a marvel.” 
“To the smiths mysterious powers were gen-ẹ 
erally assigned, and they were often regarded 
as abnormal or even supernatural beings. 
Sir Walter Scott in Kenilworth has utilized 
the: legend of Wayland Smith, the northern 


hero of the forge; while Greek and Roman 
mythology place a metal-worker, Hephaestus 
or Vulcan, among the Gods.” Of the preva- 
lence of the name Smith today, little need be 
said. The introduction of the metals also 
meant the beginning of a new type of mining 
industry, distinct from that which existed in 
the Neolithic Age. 

Transition from stone to metal. It is 
worth repeating that there was no sharp break 
between the Age of Stone and the Age of Cop- 
per and Bronze. Even though the introduc- 
tion of metal is one of the most significant 
steps in human progress, we can perhaps best 
understand the first metal age by regarding 
it as a continuation or prolongation of the 
Neolithic Age during which copper and 
bronze gradually replaced stone as the chief 
material employed in making human artifacts. 
Recognition of this fact is made by recent 
archaeologists in Mesopotamia, who definitely 
isolate and designate such a type of culture 
as a Chalcolithic or Copper-and-Stone Age. 
For two reasons there never was a complete 
replacement of stone tools and weapons by 
those made from copper and bronze. Not 
only did some stone implements answer cer- 
tain purposes better than the metal ones, but 
there was a natural reluctance to abandon a 
known and perhaps venerated material for a 
new one. Long after bronze was well known, 
stone knives were used for sacrificial and cere- 
monial purposes. It is significant that the 
introduction of iron, too, later met with a 
similar hesitancy and suspicion. Bronze in 
the interval had acquired a prestige and sanc- 
tity of its own. i 

Metallurgists tell us that there is little rea- 
son why iron should not have been worked 
first. Its ores are very plentiful and can be 
reduced (melted and molded) more readily 
than those of copper and tin, and no reduc- 
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tion at all is necessary when iron is found in 
meteoric form. It therefore seems surprising 
that other metals should have been worked 
earlier. Some remains suggest the probabil- 
ity that iron was known in Egypt almost as 
early as bronze. Most students of the prob- 
lem generally agree, however, that though the 
antiquity of iron in certain parts of the world 
may be greater than has been suspected, iron 
was not the first ore out of which tools and 
weapons were produced. 

Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin. In 
some regions where copper ore occurs mixed 
with tin, it is very likely that bronze may have 
been as early as pure copper, or even earlier. 
On the other hand, the whole body of ar- 
chaeological evidence seems to point to the 
probability that in most regions copper was 
the first metal employed for making imple- 
ments. This does not prove the existence of 
a universal cultural stage characterized by the 
sole use of copper. In some regions the tech- 
nical equipment to produce bronze objects 
may have existed, but in the temporary ab- 
sence of tin, copper ones were produced in- 
stead, 

The Copper Age. In the region of the 
eastern Mediterranean and in Mesopotamia 
there is conclusive evidence in favor of a dis- 
tinct Copper Age. From the earliest of the 
predynastic Egyptian graves copper needles 
have been recovered that are to be dated 
earlier than 4000 B.C., and Professor Breasted, 
the great authority on Egypt, calls them “the 
earliest implements of metal smelted and 
wrought by man.” Copper beads and brace- 
lets of the same age found in Egypt indicate 
that the metal was first used mainly for orna- 
ments. By the middle of the fourth millen- 
nium B.c., the Egyptians were using copper 
for a great many of their tools and weapons, 
and were beginning their thorough exploita- 
tion of the mines of Sinai across the northern 
end of the Red Sea, Recent archaeological 
work in Mesopotamia has shown that copper 
was probably known there as early as in 
Egypt. There is also reason to believe that 
in certain regions of Europe, such as north- 
ern Italy, Ireland, and Hungary, a distinct 
copper culture preceded the bronze. 

We must keep in mind, then, that the 
origins of metal working are lost in the dim 
past. What we know definitely is that about 
4000 B.C. copper was mined, smelted, and 
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fashioned into implements in Egypt, and that 
not very long after this bronze became an 
important factor in man’s life in the same 
region. The mastery of metal working was 
the greatest achievement of man in material 
culture since his discovery of the art of mak- 
ing fire 50,000 or more years before. 

We do not know what stroke of good for- 
tune or accident first led man to select copper 
and reduce copper ores.'* The following is 
one of several explanations that have been 
suggested to account for the manner in which 
this occurred: 


A lump of copper ore, such as the green carbo- 
nate (malachite) or the red oxide (cuprite), which 


is commonly associated with native copper, may 
have been used as part of a hearth, or may have 
been inadvertently dropped into a hot fire. 


When the fire had died out globules of bright 
metal would be seen if the globules had been 
abraded [scraped or rubbed]. The Stone Age 
man would recognise the metal as that which he 
had found in its native state and which he had 
used. Such an accident probably happened many 
times before a man with sufficient native curiosity 
to take advantage of it had it called to his atten- 
tion. This man—the one in ten thousand—de- 
termined to discover how to obtain larger amounts 
of copper by heating ore. When, to his great de- 
light, he found that this could be done, it occurred 
to him that he might make a new copper ax by 
allowing the molten metal to flow into an ax- 
shaped depression in the sand. A simple furnace 
was soon devised because of the demand for larger 
quantities of the metal.1# 


A fascinating explanation is the possibility 
that the Egyptians learned to smelt copper 
from the repeated accidental occurrence of 
dropping into a charcoal fire the green cos- 
metic, made by grinding malachite, with 
which they painted their faces. They must 
have observed that when this happened, little 
golden globules were left in the ashes of the 
fire. The copper that they obtained in this 
fashion was used as a precious metal for cen- 
turies before the Egyptians attempted to use 
it for tools. 

Origins of the Bronze Age. Let us take for 
granted that the use of copper preceded that 
of bronze in various parts of the world, such 

g@s Egypt, for example. Then we can under- 
stand—but not fully explain—how the man- 
made alloy bronze came into existence. Un- 
doubtedly primitive man found that his newly 
discovered material possessed several excellent 
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qualities. It could be worked easily, it was 
not brittle like flint, it permitted a greater 
variety of forms; and a number of implements 
could be made with comparative rapidity 
from a single mold. Yet it had one impor- 
tant deficiency which made it inferior to stone 
in some respects: If the ore was pure, the 
implements made from it would be very soft, 
and their cutting edges would quickly become 
dull. These defects of copper thus made 
bronze desirable, though we do not know how 
man discovered this mixture of copper and 
tin. Perhaps through experimentation by 


the inhabitants of a region containing depos: _ 


its of both ores it was learned that copper was 
hardened by the addition of tin. Perhaps 
some tin was added simply to increase the 
amount of the metal by a man who lacked 
enough copper to fill his mold. 

In the Aegean islands there was ore in 
which copper and tin had been mixed by na- 
ture. It may be that the true bronze industry 
originated there. Whatever happened, it is 
not improbable that those who had learned 
the trick taught it to their neighbors, and that 
its diffusion followed the lines of commercial 
contact. - Where preliminary efforts had been 
made to harden copper products, the alloy 
would naturally be quickly accepted. Where 
peoples were still in the Stone. Age, the use 
of bronze would come without the intermedi- 
ary copper stage. Now man had a harder 
material, and he could give his weapons an 
almost iron-like edge by the proper hammer- 
ing or grinding, even though several heavy 
strokes would dull it. 

Sources of large quantities of tin ore are 
comparatively rare, and man of the Bronze 
Age was forced to make an organized search 
in order to find it, Extensive commercial re- 
lations must have been the result of the great 
demand for tin. In antiquity, Persia, Bo- 
hemia, the Iberian peninsula and Britain 
contained the principal tin deposits. Spain 
seems to have been the chief source of supply 
early in the Bronze Age, but it was replaced 
by Britain when the rich deposits in Corn- 
wall were discovered. 

Hence, the beginnings of bronze culture and 
its distribution are“just as uncertain as the 
origins of copper. It has been said that 
bronze implements were first produced in 
Asia Minor. Some contend that by 3000 B.c. 
bronze was being made and used in both 


Egypt and Babylonia. Since neither of those 
two regions possesses tin, the objection has 
been raised that the alloy could not have origi- 
nated there. The suggestion that tin for 
these regions was brought from Britain at 
this early date is not too convincing. Those 
who assume that bronze originated in Egypt 
and Babylonia declare that the knowledge of 
this metal reached Crete and southeastern 
Europe about 2500 8.c. and came to western 
and northern Europe about 2000 B.C. With- 
in recent years some archaeologists have been 
convinced that the bronze culture, distin- 


guished from copper, had its origin in the 
naturally mixed ores of the Aegean and east- 


ern Mediterranean region. Later, when cop- 
per and tin ores were artificially mixed, Brit- 
ain, Spain, Bohemia, and the district south- 
west of the Caspian could supply the necessary 
tin. 


B. The Coming of Iron Culture 


We have already spoken of the puzzle why 
the use of iron did not antedate that of 
bronze, since far greater technological dif- 
ficulties are involved in the manufacture of 
bronze products. As with the other metals, 
the origins of iron culture are hidden in un- 
certainty. We have observed that iron was 
probably known in Egypt as early as bronze. 
Possessing abundant iron ores, Africa, except 
for Egypt, never had a Bronze Age. Espe- 
cially rich in iron ores is the region west of 
the Upper Nile, and it is likely that the work- 
ing of iron in this district is much more an- 
cient than we suspect, Some students have, 
in fact, suggested that the metallurgy of iron 
originated in, and spread from, central Af- 
rica. It is likely that the earliest remains of 
iron found in Europe and in Egypt, dating 
back to predynastic times in Egypt, were of 
meteoric iron and not of reduced iron ore. 
Several hundred years before the close of the 
Bronze Age, iron was known in Crete, but it 
was little used and evidently rare. Probably 
there was no distinct manufacture of iron in 
the Mediterranean region and in Europe 
before the middle of the second millennium 
B.c.. The oldest iron knives found have been 
dated back to 1350 B.C. One hundred and 
fifty years after that date, furnaces for smelt- 


- ing iron ore were in existence, and large iron 


tools were made. The Hittites used iron 
about 1300 B.C., and began to work the rich 
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iron-ore deposits of Asia Minor on the shore 
of the Black Sea east of the Halys River. 

Discovery of iron. We do not know defi- 
nitely when, how, and where iron was dis- 
covered. For Europe, the Mediterranean 
world, and the Near East, it may be assumed. 
that the Hittite country was the chief center 
for the origin and distribution of an iron cul- 
ture. Then, in the century and a half fol- 
lowing 1300 s.c. the use of iron rapidly spread 
into the Near Orient and the Mediterranean 
world. In the 13th century, the Pharaoh 
Rameses II had asked for a shipment of 
“pure iron,” and one of the Hittite kings sent 
him an iron sword as a gift. Iron from the 
Hittite mines was probably the first to become 
common in the eastern Mediterranean. 

As had been the case when copper and 
bronze were first introduced, the use of iron 
did not cause the sudden disappearance of 
bronze from the manufacture of implements 
and weapons. In some regions rich in de- 
posits of iron ore, the change from bronze to 
iron occurred with comparative rapidity. 
But in localities where iron was rare and ex- 
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pensive, it was long used only for ornaments, 
inlay work, and the like. Bronze remained 
the basic metal for a long time. Especially 
slow was the disappearance of bronze imple- 
ments in art and in religion. Not only did 
tradition perpetuate its use, but the beauty 
of the metal as compared with the dullness 
of iron also served to give it popularity. 
Some peoples, long after iron had been intro- 
duced, continued to work in bronze and pro- 
duced their finest artistic objects in that 
metal—the pile-dwellers on the Upper Rhine 
and in Switzerland and the peoples of Scan- 
dinavia and Hungary, for example. 

The introduction of metals was obviously 
of great value to the arts of peace, in agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and building con- 
struction; but it was also of signal impor- 
tance in man’s less peaceful activities. Metal 
was a revolutionary force in military history, 
and, as a result, in political history. For ex- 
ample, the earliest empires were built with 
bronze weapons, and the Hittites, Assyrians, 
and other peoples owed their strength and 
success in part to iron weapons. 


IV. SUMMARY OF HUMAN PROGRESS IN THE PRELITERARY PERIOD 


Not very long ago, books on the history 
of Europe began with the history of Rome. 
Even after the glory and genius of Greece 
were recognized, the great achievements of 
the ancient Near Orient still remained un- 
known. Now anthropology, archaeology, 
and the allied sciences reveal a vast epoch 
that we describe as preliterary. 

When man began to record his doings, his 
achievements, and his beliefs in writing, the 
preliterary age came to a close, and the lit- 
erary or “historical” age began. This did 
not happen all at once. The one merged 
into the other in different regions at different 
times during the metal ages. By the close of 
the preliterary age, man had already estab- 
lished the essential basis of all subsequent 
culture. It took perhaps a million years to 
accomplish that task. But without the 
achievements and contributions of the pre- 
literary period, none of the higher cultural 
attainments of subsequent ages would have 
been possible. In economic activity, in art, 
in language, in religion, in law, in social or- 
ganization, preliterary man left an indis- 


pensable heritage to posterity. With respect 
to material culture, it is not too much to say 
that human civilization until the Industrial 
Revolution of the 18th century more closcly 
resembled preliterary culture than present- 
day life. 

Substantial concepts of property and law, 
basic religious institutions, and fundamental 
economic processes were developed during 
the preliterary age. In the same period, 
men advanced from hunting and fishing 
food-gatherers to exploiters who domesti- 
cated animals, tilled the soil, and engaged in 
the metal, textile, and pottery industries. 
The origins of language, of the preliminaries 
to writing, and of a rudimentary alphabet 
mean that the literary age was prepared for 
in the preliterary. The foundations of art 
also were laid during this period. First steps 
were taken in artistic design, and chromatic 
and realistic art reached high levels. There, 
too, we must seek the beginnings of literature 
and music—that is, oral literature and folk 
music, as distinct from literature and music 
recorded by writing. 
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By “historical” times, the European races Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago, and forms 


were distributed to a substantial degree as 
they are at present. Avoiding all contro- 
versial issues, it is sufficient to note that the 
peoples of Europe fall into three racial group- 
ings: the Mediterranean, the Alpine, and the 
blond Teutonic (also called Nordic). The 
first and third belong to the larger Eurafri- 
can division, and the second belongs to the 
Eurasian. The longheaded Mediterranean 
race is to be found chiefly around the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Outside of Europe and 
the Mediterranean littoral, it spread 


down the Nile valley, through East Africa as far 
as Somaliland, to Asia, in Arabia, Persia, India, 


a definite element in the population of Poly- 
nesia.15 


The Teutonic, Baltic, or Nordic race is found 
mainly in the north of Europe, especially 
in Scandinavia. The roundheaded Alpine 
race—Slavs and Celts—may be placed as oc- 
cupying the center and western area of Asia 
and forming a wedge of people thrust west- 
ward into Europe between the other two 
races. We must keep in mind that for thou- 
sands of years these three racial types have 
been intermingling with one another, thus 
making it practically impossible for pure 
racial types to exist. 
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Lhe deo Institutions, Customs, and 


Beliefs of Early Man 


I. OUR KNOWLEDGE OF PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 


HAT is the source of our knowledge 
of the social life and beliefs of 
early man—in other words, the 


nonmaterial culture of primitive times? 
Only very slightly is it the material remains 
we have recovered from the past. Thou- 
sands of years before man knew how to write, 
there was a great deal of his life that could 
not possibly find expression in nonliterary 
remains. Early man left his bones and weap- 
ons to be exhumed later on as evidence of 
his body and material culture. But before 
his mastery of the crt of writing there was 
no way of preserving the record of his social 
institutions, his customs and beliefs, and the 
like. In the few centuries just before the 
beginning of writing, some information on 
nonmaterial culture was passed on by word 
of mouth through traditions and folk tales. 
But for the more remote past—say, before 
7000 B.c.—there is no direct record whatever 
of man’s nonmaterial culture, nothing save 
that which can be reconstructed by inference 
from his material culture. 

We have had to depend in large degree, 
therefore, upon primitive and partly civilized 
peoples existing today for our knowledge of 
the social life of early man. We assume that 
such present-day primitive peoples preserve 


the traits and institutions of an early stage 
of cultùre that our own primitive ancestors 
lived in and later generations left behind 
them. With this assumption as a founda- 
tion, we accept—with the necessary reserva- 
tions—the social organization, customs, be- 
liefs, and practices of extant primitives as 
roughly similar to those of preliterary man. 
Not everything that is characteri of 
present-day primitive society is necessarily 
a survival from our ancestors in the prelit- 
erary age. Some customs and beliefs of ex- 
isting primitives may have been borrowed 
from more advanced peoples, or may have 
survived from an earlier and higher stage of 
culture from which now uncivilized tribes 
have retrogressed. 

But the primitive peoples of today do 
throw much light on the nonmaterial aspects 
of the culture of our ancestors. Sometimes, 
also, the material remains of early men seem 
to support such conclusions as we may draw 
with regard to their social and mental life. 
Moreover, we are fortunate in having fairly 
dependable written sources that deal with 
rather primitive peoples. All in all, how- 
ever, we have far less information about the 
social life of early man than we might legiti- 
mately like to possess. 


Il. THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


Origin of the family. The basic group 
in society is the same in both primitive 
and civilized society. It is that unit we call 
the family. Though the human family has 
taken on different forms, monogamy, the 
more or less permanent pairing of two in- 
dividuals, has been the prevailing type of 
family from a very early human period to our 
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own times. Other forms of the family are 
polygyny, the marriage of one man to a num- 
ber of women, and polyandry, the marriage 
of one woman to a number of men. The 
nonmonogamous types of family organiza- 
tion can be ascribed to special economic, en- 
vironmental, and cultural circumstances. 
Normally, ig amily consists of parents 
An! 
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and children. In the everyday life of primi- 
tive man the family is by far the most im- 
portant unit. It is almost universally true 
that the family forms an “anti-incest group.” 
That is, sexual intercourse between the 
brothers and sisters and between the parents 
and children is forbidden. 

The local group. The dominant influ- 
ence in the origins of human society was the 
family—with the geographical factor of lo- 
cality probably next. In primitive society 
the biological and geographic bonds were 
closely intertwined, for in early times the resi- 
dents of a single community were likely to 
be, for the most part, blood kindred. More 
important than the bond of blood sas the 
basis of the local community, however, was 
the need of cooperation. for protection and 
the achievement of mutual interests, ‘The 
local group was a primordial unit of primi- 
tive society. It has also shown great persist- 
ence throughout human history. In many 
regions among primitives the local group is 
the only form of social organization inter- 
vening between. the family and the tribe. 
The original American Indians of the vast 
Arctic plateau and California areas, for ex- 
ample, rarely developed the clan or gens or- 
ganizations. They remained organized ac- 
cording to the family and the local group. 
In many other parts of the world the same 
situation holds true: the local-group or com- 
munity organization failed to develop into 
the quasi-kinship or gentile system of society. 

Gentile society. In addition to the bilat- 
eral family, which is the strictly biological 
group, and the local community, which ‘is 
the geographically conditioned group, we 
find other social groupings prevalent in hu- 
man society. Such are the incomplete or 
quasi-biological groups like the unilateral 
family, the clan or gens, and the phratry or 
moiety. 

The unilateral family, in primitive so- 
ciety, is much more likely to be i i the 
maternal than the paternal line. e uni- 
lateral family is a group made up of all the 
relatives tracing their relationship solely 
through one of the two parents—the mother 
in the case of the maternal family, or the fa- 
ther in the case of the paternal family. To 
define each: The maternal family consists of 
a woman, her immed¢ 


` for some five or six generations, 


“her female descendants, extending 


nal family consists of a man, his immediate 
descendants, both male and female, and the 
direct descendants of his male offspring, ex- 
tending also for some five or six generations. 
The unilateral family is thus incomplete as a 
biological unit, but at the same time it is 
socially highly exclusive. The most thor- 
oughly studied example of the maternal fam- 
ily was among the Iroquois Indians. But it 
existed elsewhere. The paternal family is 
less common.? 5 

In the larger clan or gens, the assumption 
of blood relationship is maintained. It is, 
however, even more incomplete as a biologi- 
cal group than the unilateral family. The 
clan or the gens is a subdivision of the tribe. 
When this social organization traces its rela- 
tionship through the maternal line, it is 
called a clan. When relationship is reck- 
oned through the paternal line, it is described 
as a gens. The clan and gens are groupings 
made up of both real and assumed kindred, 
In almost all places where the clans or gentes 
occur, certain characteristics are associated 
with them: (1) They preserve the fiction of 
blood relationship; (2) they are hereditary in 
character; (3) they are unilateral in tracing 
descent; and (4) they bear a definite name 
which is the visible and verbal manifestation 
of the existence of the clan or gens and of 
membership in it. " 

In addition, both the clan and the gens 
are usually associated with certain practices; 
(1) the almost invariable observance of exog- 
amy or compulsory marriage outside of the 
group; (2) the ceremony of adoption as the 
sole mode of admitting to a clan or gens 
members not actually born into it; (3) the 
principle of blood revenge in dealing with 
injurics brought to any member of the clan 
by outsiders; and (4) the partly social, partly 
religious institution of totemism. 

Sequence of clan and gens. The older 
school of anthropologists held the view that 
the clan (based on maternal descent), always 
preceded the gens (based on paternal de- 
scent). Since the gens, according to this 
theory, must have been a later form of social 
organization, it was believed that a higher 
stage of material culture accompanied it. 
To explain the transition from the clan to 
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—it was argued that first by wife-capture and 
‘later-by wife-purchase the males had secured 
control over the social group as a whole. 

More thorough study has completely de- 
molished this theory, Now we know that 
there is no evidence whatever to support the 
thesis of the universal priority of the clan 
and its inevitable transformation into the 
gens, the latter change accompanied by an 
improvement in material culture. Some peo- 
ples in the lowest stages of human culture 
have the gens organization. Some of the 
most advanced of primitive peoples are or- 
ganized in clans. Except in very rare cases, 
there is, moreover, very little evidence to sup- 
port the thesis of the independent transfor- 
mation of a clan into a gens. Where this 
has taken place, it has usually been the result 
of imitation. Such cases are matched by 
comparable transformations of gentes into 
clans through the social imitation of neigh- 
boring peoples. In primitive Mexico, for 
example, the patrilineal or gchs organization 
perhaps preceded the matrilineal or clan 
type.* Some scholars believe that this con- 
dition was true of the majority of aboriginal 
American society. 

Totemism. In connection with the clan 
something should be said about totemism—a 
very important institution in primitive so- 
ciety and thought, and a subject warmly 
debated by contemporary anthropologists. 
The chief authority on totemism, Alexander 
Goldenweiser, thus defines and describes it: 


As one analyzes totem clans or gentes in a broad 
survey of the globe, a variety of beliefs and prac- 
tices with reference to totems are observable. The 
totemites—members of a totemic group—trace 
their descent from an animal, or bird, or thing; or 
they regard themselves as in some other way re- 
lated to the totem; the totem and the totemite 
share physical and psychic traits; the totem pro- 
tects the totemite against danger; the totem is rep- 
resented in art and figures as a sacred symbol at 
ceremonies; the totem is taboo—it may not be 
eaten or killed or seen or touched, or all of these; 
the totemic group is named after the totem; cere- 
monies are performed by the totemites to multiply 
the supply of the totem animal. . . . And, finally, 
the members of the totemic group may not inter- 
marry—this rule is almost as wide as totemism 
itself.+ 


` 
In the spirit of the newer critical anthro- 


pology, Dr, Goldenweiser has shown, how- 
` ” 
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ever, that, with the exception of the taboo 
against the intermarriage of totemites, these 
assumed attributes and characteristics of to- 
temism are not universally found in every 
place where totemism appears in primitive 
society—as Sir J. G. Frazer and other earlier 
scholars believed. Indeed, any one of them 
except the marriage taboo is frequently ab- 
sent in one area or another where totemism 
exists. Totemism derives its social signifi- 
cance for primitive culture from its impor- 
tant relationship to the observation of exog- 
amy or marriage outside the clan. In this 
respect it is more uniformly present and op- 
erative than in its other aspects, but other 
factors than totemism often aid in inducing 
the practice of exogamy, in giving logic to 
the practice, and in securing its enforcement. 
Totemism is important in primitive life also 
through its extensive influence in promoting 
primitive ceremonial activities. 

Phratries, tribes, and confederations. 
Within the tribe there are to be found other 
social organizations—phratries and moicties 
or dual divisions. They are rather less com- 
mon than the clan or gens, but are neverthe- 
less widely prevalent. They are organiza- 
tions of a number of clans or gentes for spe- 
cial purposes—chiefly social and ceremonial. 
When these organizations of clans or gentes 
within a given tribe number more than two, 
the term phratry (originally meaning broth- 
erhood) is usually applied. When there are 
but two in a tribe, they are known as a 
moielty—a word that originally meant a half. 

The tribe is a large and inclusive organiza- 
tion of primitive groups. Where the family 
and the local group or community constitute 
the social basis of the area, the tribe is sim- 
ply the organization of those groups into the 
larger entity. Where gentile society prevails, 
the tribe constitutes the inclusive organiza- 
tion of the component clans or gentes and of 
phratries or moieties. 

Among some more advanced primitive peo- 
ples, notably the Iroquois Indians who once 
lived in what is now New York State, a still 
wider form of organization known as a con- 
federation existed.. This embraced several 
tribes. 

The sequence in which these forms of prim- 
tive social organization have been considered 
here is not necessarily the actual order of 
their genetic development. In most cases, it 
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seems that the developmental sequence of 
the groups larger than the family was: (1) the 
clan or gens, (2) the phratry, (3) the tribe, and 
(4) the confederation. 
tribe followed next after the family, and 
later split up into clans and phratries. With- 
out doubt, the tribe was a very early form 
of organization. Some anthropologists have 
considered it as basic as the family or local 
group. 

We have named and discussed briefly some 
of the chief forms of primitive social group- 
ings. It is only natural for the student to 
desire to have these social units explained or 
defined in terms of the special functions they 
performed. It might be said that the family 
is more often than not concerned with bio- 
logical, educational, and economic functions; 
that the clan usually exercises juristic and 
economic powers; that the phratry or moiety 
is largely absorbed in ceremonial and social 
activities; that the tribe is based to a consid- 
erable degree upon political responsibilities; 
and that the confederacy, where it exists, is 
primarily a military and political organiza- 
tion. 

Special forms of primitive social organiza- 
tion. In addition to the types of social or- 
ganization already discussed, many others are 
found in primitive society, existing in differ- 
ing degrees of development and frequency, 
such as those resting upon social rank, age, 
sex, and marriage arrangements. There was 
a considerable variety of so-called secret so- 
cieties, thoroughly studied by Professor Hut- 
ton Webster (in his book, Primitive Secret 
Societies) and others. Meeting a large num- 
ber of primitive social needs and tastes, these 
secret societies performed many functions, so- 
cial and ceremonial. Some groups of this 
kind cut straight across clan or gens lines 
and gentile organization. Thus they helped 
to prepare the way for the transition from 
kinship to political or civil society. 

Inevitably, these forms of social organiza- 
tion have differed widely throughout history. 


In some cases, the 
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They have varied as to size, complexity of 
relationships, and clarity and consciousness 
of purpose. The earliest forms of social or- 
ganization were produced very largely by the 
biological urge of sex, the natural sociability 
of man, and geographic and climatic condi- 
tions enticing man into specially favorable 
habitats. The social groups in primitive 
times were small; the relationships of in- 
dividuals and classes were usually direct and 
personal; and there was a very incomplete 
development of a rational or conscious pur- 
pose in social organization. The general 
theory was that the existing forms of social 
grouping, class distinctions, and individual 
relations were all the outgrowth of divine 
will—a product of the supernatural world. 

It must not be supposed, however, because 
social organization in primitive society is so 
direct and personal in its basis that it is also 
simple and uncomplicated. As a matter of 
fact, many of the social set-ups common in 
primitive society are far more complex and 
more difficult to understand than anything in 
contemporary life. In many areas primitive 
marriage classes and relationship systems are 
so complicated that they can be understood 
only after prolonged study by experts in an- 
thropology.* 

Social progress. What were the chief fac- 
tors that brought about the progress from 
the relatively small and personal groups of 
primitive man to the elaborate and complex 
social organization of the modern world? 
They are three in number: (1) the gradual 
social education of man in group life; (2) 
the progress of technology, giving man greater 
control over his environment, endowing him 
with greater mobility, and at the same time 
making social relationships more compli- 
cated; and (3) the growth of knowledge and 
culture, enabling man to transform a natural 
and relatively spontaneous basis ‘of social or- 
ganization into one founded, at least to some 
degree, upon a conscious and rational grasp 
of social purpose and community objectives. 


III. PRIMITIVE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Primitive government. The 18th-century 
French philosopher Rousseau once declared 
that man was at one time everywhere free, 
but is now everywhere in chains. By this he 
meant that primitive man had lived in a state 


of blissful anarchy, and that out of this en- 
viable condition he had been brought into 
the tyranny and oppression of political so- 
ciety. But only in the most general way can 
it be said that human society has passed from 
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a state of anarchy to modern political society. 
If a condition of primitive anarchy be as- 
sumed, it can only be supposed to have ex- 
isted in the remote ages of the Eolithic and 
early Paleolithic. Certainly, from the Mous- 
terian period onward, man has depended 
upon group life and cooperative enterprise 
to so great a degree that some form of social 
control has been essential. No existing type 
of primitive peoples is devoid of some form 
of government, 

The most frequent type of political-organ- 
ization found in primitive society is a simple 
form of representative government. It is 
usually made up either of a permanent coun- 
cil of elders or of an elective group. Mo- 
narchical and feudal forms of government, 
however, frequently exist among primitives. 
Certain peoples in Africa and Polynesia offer 
the best examples of primitive monarchies. 
An imperial system was achieved by the an- 
cient Mexican and Peruvian Indians. This 
disproyes the theory that primitive institu- 
tions were invariably democratic, and that 
monarchy is unknown in primitive society. 

Troquois institutions. An examination of 
governmental institutions among more ad- 
vanced primitive peoples reveals some inter- 
esting developments. Professor Alfred M. 
Tozzer, for example, has found convincing 
evidence of political progress in the govern- 
ment of the Iroquois Confederacy: (1) There 
was present a sufficiently developed desire for 
peace and protection to overcome tribal jeal- 
Ousies and to unite the Six Nations into a real 
league of nations; (2) the governing body, 
the council of chiefs, was a representative 
group: both in theory and practice they were 
the servants of the tribesmen whom they rep- 
resented; (3) they were elected by what vir- 
tually amounted to universal suffrage; (4) in 
the selection of chiefs, personal merit and 
ability played a predominant role; and (5) 
the practice of recall existed, and there is 
evidence of the initiative and referendum, 
The Iroquois had thus developed a repre- 
sentative form of government and had organ- 
ized a commonwealth of nations. 

The Iroquois also present an excellent op- 
portunity to examine the once popular theory 
of a matriarchate set forth by some evolu- 

_ tionary anthropologists. The matriarchate 
is a hypothetical social system in which politi- 
cal and social control are concentrated in the 


hands of women. In support of this theory 
of a matriarchate, the practices of the Iro- 
quois have often been cited. Even a casual 
examination of the facts, however, proves its 
falsity. The belief that Troquois rule was 
matriarchal was based upon the fact that 
when a chief died or was killed, his successor 
was selected by the matron of the maternal 
family from which he came. An examina- 
tion of the details involved in the process 
shows that the matron took only the initial 
action in selecting the new chief. Before he 
could be seated in the council of chiefs, he 
had to be approved by no less than three 
successive male-dominated groups. Further, 
all the real political and military organiza- 
tions were controlled by the men, Among 
the Iroquois, women exerted a greater influ- 
ence than in most subsequent historical so- 
ciety; but there is no proof of the existence 
of a true matriarchate among them. 
Primitive democracy. We may, with con- 
siderable safety, describe the usual type of 
government in primitive society as broadly 
democratic. This does not mean, as we have 
seen, that primitive government was invaria- 
bly democratic, or that all primitive institu- 
tions were democratic, Nor is the word 
“democratic” to be taken in the full modern 
sense of the term. In primitive democratic 
communities the individual with a strong 
personality exerted a more direct and power- 
ful influence than in modern democratic so- 
ciety. Amidst the dangers to which primi- 
tive man was continually subjected, it was 
absolutely essential that a leader actually be 
equipped to lead. If not, the group that he 
directed would be jeopardized, might even 
cease to exist in the face of enemies. Inconi- 
petence, inactivity, hesitancy, and confusion 
may be glossed over or even elevated into 
major political virtues in modern society, but 
not so in primitive communities. If any 
primitive group tolerated inefficient leaders, 
then the selective process manifested in the 
intense struggles of social evolution did not 
long tolerate such a primitive community. 
What has just been said about primitive 
government exposes the fallacies of the Ger- 
manic and Anglo-Saxon legal historians of 
an earlier generation to the effect that de- 
mocracy arose in the folkmoot or tribal as- 
sembly of the primitive Teutons in western 
Europe. Such a view could have been held 
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only by historians unfamiliar with the social 
and political organization of primitive peo- 
ples. Happening upon the early customs of 
the Germans, as a result of their researches 
into national origins, and vastly impressed 
with the rudimentary quasi-democracy of the 
ancient Teutonic tribesmen, these historians 
attributed the origins of democracy and rep- 
resentative government to this single source. 


$ . 
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Had they been acquainted with other exam- 
ples of primitive political organization, they 
would have realized that there was nothing 
unique about the Teutonic tribal assembly. 
Not only was it duplicated times without end 
among existing primitive peoples and was 
apparently common in the society of the pre- 
literary age, but also it was not truly demo- 
cratic, 


IV. PRIMITIVE NOTIONS OF PROPERTY 


No primitive communism. Among the er- 
rors under which many earlier anthropol- 
ogists labored was the one that regarded 
primitive economic life as based upon com- 
munism. Professor R. H. Lowie, in a chap- 
ter on primitive property in his book Primi- 
tive Society, has exposed completely the mis- 
leading theory of primitive communism, The 
fact seems to be that private property has 
been present in all types of existing primitive 
society where private ownership would tend 
to promote the interests and efficiency of the 
group or the initiative and prosperity of the 
individual. 

As in other phases of primitive society, the 
situation with respect to property is extremely 
complex and varied. Among those primi- 
tive peoples whose activities are limited to 
hunting and fishing, certain groups com- 
monly have the exclusive right to hunt or 
fish in specific areas. Often families or sin- 
gle individuals also enjoy special rights within 
these areas. Among pastoral peoples com- 
munal ownership in land and private owner- 
ship of live stock is a general rule. Among 
early agricultural peoples we often find in- 
dividual ownership of domestic animals, pri- 
vate rights to the cultivation of specific plots 
of land, and communal control of what is 

| particularly useful to the group as a whole. 
Communal ownership of waste land and pas- 
ture land and individual ownership of the 
arable land often existed side by side. About 
such movable chattels as women, slaves, pot- 
tery, tools, and live stock, primitive man had 
well-developed concepts of private property. 
He even achieved what are usually regarded 
as recent and highly civilized notions of prop- 
erty, such as the incorporeal property rights 
residing in patents and copyrights. Primi- 
tive songs, rituals, and the like were held to 
belong to their composers alone. t 


Religion and property. Closely interwo- 
ven with the economic aspects of property 
concepts was a strong mystical or supernat- 
ural factor, A man’s “virtue,” which in prim- 
itive society meant the mysterious power of 
his personality, was supposed to radiate out 
into anything with which the individual 
came into continual contact. It was believed 
dangerous for one man to come into direct 
contact with the potent or awesome virtue 
of another—and risky to transfer or transmit 
tools and weapons from one person to an- 
other. Therefore, usages resembling prop: 
erty rights often developed as a protective 
measure against the mysterious spiritual 
power believed to reside in the individual 
personality. 

Primitive inheritance. With respect to 
primitive practices concerning inheritance 
also, there were both a high development and 
wide diversity. The right of inheritance was 
recognized, and a great variety of methods of 
transmitting property evolved in primitive 
times. Both group and individual inherit- 
ance existed. With regard to individual in- 
heritance, both primogeniture—inheritance 
of all property by the eldest male heir—and 
multiple inheritance were present. 

It thus appears that the primitive con- 
cepts and practices concerning property and 
inheritance were sufficiently well developed 
to meet the economic needs of the age. 

One of the most important contributions 
of primitive economics and property ideas to- 
later times is the origin of the distinction be- 
tween predatory and productive activity—the 
former being honorable and the latter rela- 
tively base. The tribal chieftain attained 
his power and prestige not by useful labor, 
which was assigned to women, dependents, 
and slaves, but by acts of aggressive warfare 
and economic exploitation. The highest 
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prowess was demonstrated by the ability to 
refrain from work and to consume the larg- 
est possible product of the work of others. 
This “invidious and honorific distinction” at- 
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taching to wealth became the dominant in- 
centive to ownership in highly developed 
primitive society, and it has remained so down 
to our own day.’ 


V. THE ORIGINS OF RELIGION AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


Why religion? In the life of primitive 
man, religion was the most important item 
in his whole perspective on the world. In 
primitive society religion occupied a much 
more significant position than it does in mod- 
ern society. It exerted the broadest control 
over economic, political, juristic, and educa- 
tional life. There seems to be no phase of 
primitive life which is not shot through with 
religion in one way or another. 

How did the supernatural enter the mental 
world of primitive man, and what role did it 
play? Through industry and art, man could 
satisfy or realize many of his ambitions and 
desires and solve some of the more pressing 
problems of life. But the activities involved 
in getting a living answered only a minor- 
ity of the problems of primitive man—coy- 
ered only a few of his experiences and de- 
sires. Material matters occupied only a por- 
tion of his thoughts—and even material 
things were not fully understood by primitive 
man. He turned to what we call religion to 
fill in the gaps in his knowledge and aspira- 
tions. Goldenweiser writes with insight: 

But industry left many desires unfulfilled, many 
questions unanswered, and Nature, after all, un- 
controlled. Here supernaturalism stepped in. It 
placed man in an emotional rapport with Nature, 
it provided him with a system of interpreting phe- 
nomena; in other words, it gave him a world view, 
and it realized all his desires, for in the realm of 
supernaturalism the wish and the idea became ob- 
jective realities.? 


What is religion? Before proceeding to 
discuss the origins of religion we should sub- 
mit at least a preliminary definition. 

Religion has always been man’s inter- 
pretation of the nature and import of the hy- 
pothetical supernatural world. It has, of 
course, included the resulting efforts which 
man has made to avail himself of the suppos- 
edly beneficent intervention of the friendly 
supernatural powers and to ward off the as- 
sumed malevolent influences of evil supernat- 
ural beings. In other words, religion has 
thus far been man’s effort to adjust himself 


to the supernatural world in such a manner 
as to secure the maximum benefits and the 
minimum disasters therefrom. 

It is impossible to define religion and re- 
ligious activities as a single unified body of 
thought and practice. Religious experience, 
Goldenweiser correctly contends,§ falls into 
at least three major phases: (1) the emotional 
thrill which arises out of the sense of the 
mysterious character of the hypothetical sup- 
ernatural world and its occult powers; (2) the 
activational or ritualistic operations which 
constitute man’s reaction to the stimulus of 
this emotional thrill, chiefly magic and wor- 
ship; and (3) the conceptual aspects which 
make up man’s rationalization of the mean- 
ing and value of the religious thrill and ol his 
subsequent behavior in response to this thrill. 
In its developed historical form, this third 
aspect of the religious complex is usually 
known as theology. 

Origins of religion. It is the generally ac- 
cepted opinion of present-day historians and 
anthropologists that religion arose because 
of the inability of primitive man to offer a 
scientific and realistic explanation of the facts 
of life and nature as he observed them. 
Primitive man was faced with a vast range of 
experiences, but he lacked the capacity of 
modern man to understand and explain sci- 
entifically the things he observed. Primitive 
man was confronted by the facts of light and 
darkness, the flowing of water, the movement 
of the winds, storms, such strange events as 
eclipses, comets, and floods; the phenomena 
of life, growth, disease, and death; shadows, 
images, and dreams; and strange bodily sensa- 
tions, especially those associated with sex 
stimulation. 

Modern man, equipped with the resources 
of contemporary science, from astronomy to 
psychiatry and sociology, is able to offer a 
fairly convincing naturalistic explanation of 
practically everything observed or experi- 
enced by primitive man. But our primitive 
forbears were relatively incapable of thus 
understanding and interpreting their life ex- 
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periences. They could only account for 
what they observed and felt in accordance 
with the hypothesis of a mysterious supernat- 
ural power that made the water move, dis- 
lodged rocks from their foundations and sent 
them crashing down the hillside, started in 
motion the winds that shook the forests, sent 
the rain that stimulated the growth of foliage 
and crops and might swell the rivers until 
they became raging torrents, gave man the 
power of mysterious locomotion and achieve- 
ments in dream states, and often brought him 
stirring sensations when in contact with a 
person of the opposite sex. 

The religious thrill. A number of theories 
have been offered to explain the origins and 
nature of this emotional thrill which primi- 
tive man derived from the hypothesis of a 
supernatural world. The early anthropol- 
ogists explained it on the basis of such as- 
sumptions as nature worship, ghost worship, 
ancestor worship, and animism, meaning by 
the last the notion of the universal animation 
and personification of nature. More recently 
anthropologists have assigned the origin of 
the religious thrill to man’s first vague con- 
ception of a force or power—mana—in the 
world outside himself, the supposed super- 
natural world. In other words, as Professor 
James T. Shotwell expresses it, man appre- 
hended some mysterious power or force in 
the universe, but did not comprehend its real 
nature or meaning, thus leaving in his mind 
a thrill-provoking mystery.’ 

No one doubts the reality and existence of 
ghost worship, animal worship, phallic wor- 
ship, the worship of the manifestations and 
products of nature and the well-nigh uni- 
versal development of what Sir E. B. Tylor 
called animism. These were, however, later 
elaborations growing out of the basic hy- 
pothesis of a mysterious but omnipresent and 
potent supernatural power. ‘This power was 
not originally regarded as personified. It 
was believed to exist in a vague and diffused 
form and was held to account for those activi- 
ties of nature which primitive man could not 
explain on a matter-of-fact and secular basis. 
This means that it was responsible for the 
explanation of a very wide range of experi- 
ences in the life of early man. 

Primitive man inevitably visualized and 
interpreted this assumed supernatural power 
in terms of his own daily life and his human 


experiences. Once he did this, he was well 
on his way towards the creation of spirits, 
gods, devils, and organized cults. 

Mana and animatism.The earliest stage in 
the development of religion was that one in 
which man accounted for the everyday facts 
and experiences of life by assigning their ori- 
gin to some vague undifferentiated and im- 
personal supernatural force, the nature of 
which he could not specifically comprehend, 

The existence of this primordial type or 
stage of religious life was first definitely estab- 
lished in 1891 by the missionary bishop R. H. 
Codrington through his investigations among 
the Melanesian natives of the Pacific area. 
Subsequent anthropological research has 
served to confirm Codrington’s initial gen- 
eralizations. It has been shown that among 
primitive peoples generally there was a pe- 
riod of religious interpretation before the 
notion arose that individual spirits are agents 
that controlled the operations of the super- 
natural world. This stage, in which man 
merely believed in a nebulous and undif- 
ferentiated, if potent, supernatural force, has 
been called the stage of animatism by Pro- 
fessor R. R. Marett.'° 

The name that has been given to this im- 
personal supernatural power which furnished 
the raw material out of which human re- 
ligion has evolved is mana, the term applied 
to it by the Melanesian natives, among whom 
its existence was first discovered by Bishop 
Codrington. Professor Marett, who was most 
influential in launching the notion in theo- 
retical anthropology, also used this same 
word. But other primitive peoples recog- 
nized the same general conception of vague 
but potent impersonal power under other 
names, such as the manitou of the Algon- 
quins and the orenda of the Iroquois. The 
emergence of the belief in spirits from the 
raw material of mana is well exemplified by 
the case of the Algonquin manitou, which 
William Jones showed is capable of either a 
personal or an impersonal interpretation. 

Animism. The next stage of religious de- 
velopment was that of animism, or the period 
in which man came to believe in individual 
spirits as the ruling and controlling elements 
in the supernatural world. This epoch of 
animism was held to have been the earliest 
period of religious belief by one of the most 
famous of the older school of anthropologists, 


* 
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Sir Edward Burnett Tylor, whose great work 
on Primitive Culture appeared in 1871; but 
anthropologists have abandoned his view. 
Once man had come to believe in individ- 
cualized and personified spirits, the subse- 
“quent development of religious conceptions 
was relatively direct. Since primitive man 
thoroughly accepted a comprehensive doc- 
trine of supernatural causation, he came to 
hold that most good things which happened 
to him were the result of the benevolent aid 
of good spirits, and that his disasters were 
due to the malicious activity of evil spirits. 
Hierarchy of supernatural powers. Being 
accustomed to observing that human social 
situations were controlled by a hierarchy of 
leaders, and also being familiar with rudi- 
mentary social ranks and grades, early man 
naturally projected this earthly hierarchy 
into his interpretation of the spirit world. 
He thus came to conceive of a hierarchy of 
good and evil spirits. Many early peoples 
imagined these hierarchies to be presided 
over by a supreme good spirit and a dom- 
inant evil spirit, respectively. In this man- 
ner there arose among early historical peo- 
ples the conception of God and the Devil, 
cach aided by a host of subordinates. 
Religious thought has rarely, if ever, gone 
beyond this conception of a hierarchy of 
spirits. No great historical religious system 
has ever evolved into a pure monotheism, 
namely, the conception of a supreme God ab- 
solutely isolated and omnipotent, and wholly 
divorced from the aid of a subordinate hier- 
archy. In Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, 
God and the Devil were aided by a hierarchy 
of angels and demons. - i" 
The elaborate mythology of early religions 
is easy to understand, Primitive man was 
_ not hampered “considerations of exact sci- 
entific knowledge or formal logic. On the 
basis of certain premises, which he could in 
no sense check by scientific knowledge, he was 
free to ramble on from one absurdity to an- 
other in his abstract thought. Since primi- 
tive days, mankind has been endeavoring to 
rationalize these reactions of early man to the 
external world and to his own experiences 
‘and to adapt these primitive religious inter- 
pretations to the culture, outlook, and prob- 
lems of later ages. 
Religion and primitive life. As has al- 
ready been suggested, it is almost impossible 


to exaggerate the role of religion in other 
phases of the life of primitive man. The 
whole framework of science and the primi- 
tive conception of the character of the uni- 
verse were furnished by religion. No impor- 
tant activities were ever carried out except 
under the proper religious auspices. It is 
characteristic that among some primitive pco- 
ples almost as much time was consumed in 
religious exercises related to industrial inter- 
ests as in the industrial activities themselves. 

Primitive industry was so thoroughly shot 
through with religion that it might almost be 
called applied religion. Among the Todas, 
a primitive tribe in southern India, religion 
centers about the domestication and exploi- 
tation of the water buffalo, and their whole 
dairying industry is controlled by religious 
ideas and rites. Although few primitive peo- 
ples carry religion so thoroughly into indus- 
try, religion is very powerful in all primitive 
economic life. Imperfect devices whose de- 
fects sometimes imply personal jeopardy are 
stubbornly clung to because of religious at- 
tachment and for fear of insulting the gods 
through abandoning them. Much time is 
devoted by primitive man to keeping the gods 
on his side in agricultural and industrial 
processes. Early Roman agriculture was al- 
most a true religious cult, with 45 religious 
holidays each year devoted to placating or 
venerating the gods that presided over Ro- 
man agricultural operations. The early He- 
brew God, Yahweh, was a deity who watched 
over flocks, protecting them and assuring ani- 
mal fertility, 

Primitive peoples believed that their lead- 
ers, political and military, were divinely 
aided. Supernaturalism dominated primi- 
tive jurisprudence. Toa large degree, prim- 
itive education was little more than an 


¿inculcation of religious beliefs and social cus- 


toms of supposedly divine derivation. Al- 
most without exception, the ceremonial life 
of primitive peoples was related to one form 
or another of religious activity. A proper 
appreciation of the position of religion in 
primitive life can be gained by realizing that 
subsequent human history has been to a large 
extent the record of the gradual and still far 
from complete secularization of one after an- 
other field of human activity which was ear- 
lier wholly religious or markedly tinged with 
religiosity. 
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VI. THE PRIMITIVE MIND 


Primitive and modern mind. There are 
few phases of contemporary discussion in 
which there are more errors or misrepresenta- 
tions than in the attempt to contrast the men- 
tal life of primitive and modern man. Such 
misconceptions are engendered by two er- 
roncous assumptions. One is that all men 
living in the goth century, by virtue of the 
fact that they are alive today, represent what 
may be called the modern or scientific way of 
thinking. The second is that primitive man 
possessed a rudimentary and undeveloped 
brain, inherently incapable of sustained and 
complex thought. Perhaps this latter as- 
sumption may have been true of Neander- 
thal man and of still earlier human types. It 
is, however, altogether preposterous to make 
this assumption in the case of Homo sapiens, 
who appeared at least 30,000 years ago. The 
native mental endowment of man in the 
later Paleolithic Age was certainly as good as 
that of man in the goth century. As Professor 
Franz Boas points out, there is no reason for 
the assumption “that primitive man has a 
type of mind different from that of civilized 
man, His intellect deals with the phenom- 
ena of the world in the same ways as ours, but 
with different knowledge which admits what 
we should call supernatural interference with 
the laws of nature.” ine 

Primitive modes of thought. The chief 
distinction between primitive mentality and 
that of scientifically educated mankind lies 
in the extreme supernatural interpretation 
of the universe by the primitives. In other 
words, the primitive mind was dominated by 
the type of beliefs we call superstition today. 
Primitive man also lacked mental discipline 
through training in logic, and he had only a 
small amount of scientific knowledge. With 
his imagination more or less unrestrained, he 
created and believed a vast number of highly 
naive and grotesque mythologies. This was 
not, however, because of any marked differ- 
ence in mental endowment between primi- 
tive and modern man. Such improvements 
in thought as have been made since primitive 
times are due to advances in the technique of 
thinking and to an increase in the sum total 
of positive human knowledge. 

The primitive mind could certainly learn 


from observing phenomena. The fact that 


« 


primitive man made discoveries and inven- 


tions demonstrates his capacity to profit by _ 


experience. Grant him his premises, and he 
could draw logical conclusions from them. 

It is also misleading to describe primitive 
thinking as if it were a uniform and har- 
monious unity. In many aspects of his men- 
tal life primitive man was extremely mysti- 
cal, illogical (or prelogical), and irresponsibly 
imaginative. This was particularly true of 
his religious and ceremonial life. But in 
other phases of his activities primitive man 
was matter-of-fact and mundane, especially 
in his technological activities. In his craft 
life primitive man showed rudimentary sci- 
entific curiosity, marked ability to experiment 
and to learn from experience, and no little ca- 
pacity to apply a true trial-and-error method. 
Goldenweiser has laid much stress upon this 
point," arguing that human science was born 
in primitive technology rather than inyprimi# 
tive magic, as Frazer had maintained. Gold- 
enweiser is right, though even primitive tech- 
nology was controlled in part by religious 
considerations. Dr. W. H. R. Rivers tells of 
a Melanesian group that refused to abandon 
a very unseaworthy canoe and adopt the 
much better one of their neighbors, saying 
that the gods would be angry over any such 
change and would drown them all in that 
event. 

Primitive thinking today. As distin- 
guished from primitive thinking, the thought 
processes of a well-trained modern scholar 
like Bertrand Russell or John Dewey are secu- 
lar in nature, strictly adhere to logical meth- 
ods of thought, and are aided by a large body. 


bs 
on 


of cogent and disciplinary scientific knowl 


sedge. In so far as a man today is indifferent 
to logical reasoning; and relies mainly upon 
hearsay and opinion rather than upon scien- 
tifically ascertained facts, his thinking ap- 
paratus and methods are primitive, no matter 
what his social or economic status. This 
means that most of us contemporary Ameri- 
cans still think much as primitive man did. 
The main difference is that we ate saved 
from some primitive errors through having a 


larger store of factual information at our dis- * 


posal. 
In summarizing the essentials about primi- 
tive mentality, Professor Boas writes: 
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The intellectual powers and the will power of 
primitive man appear different from our own 
when measured by the motivations characteristic 
of modern life. When measured by their own 
motivations these differences seem insignificant. 
In practical everyday life [of primitive man] intel- 
ligent effort is evident; the will power demanded 
in war, hunting expeditions and in the enduring 
hardships imposed by custom is no less than what 
we find in modern life. There is greater emo- 


tional instability owing to the stress laid upon su- 
pernormal influences controlling human life and 
the frequency of group activities. The emotional 
indifference exhibited in other cases that in mod- 
ern civilization evoke strong emotional reactions 
—like the death of infants, or cruelty—shows that 
there is no essential difference in capacity for con- 
trol, but that the conditions for exciting strong 
emotions are different.!? 


VII. FROM THE PRELITERARY PERIOD TO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


We have now come to the end of our dis- 
cussion of culture and society in the so-called 
preliterary period. Far the greater portion 
of the existence of man on the planet was 
occupied in producing the foundations for 
that brief period of human existence which 
we know as the “historical age of man.” 

When we consider the history of man up to 
the close of the preliterary period, it is evi- 
dent that the geographic course of western 
civilization was likely to be towards the north 
and west. It was to pass from Egypt and 
Mesopotamia to the northern Mediterranean, 
and from the latter to northwestern Europe 
and the New World. The setting of histori- 
cal civilization started with river basins, a 
fluvial or riparian culture. Then it be- 
came seafaring or thalassic. Finally, it swept 
away all natural barriers and became oceanic 
and world-wide in scope. 

The races of man which have played the 
dominant part in western civilization were 
already in evidence. The Mediterranean, 
Nordic, and Alpine types were not only dif- 
ferentiated but all had reached Europe for 
` permanent settlement. 

In the field of material culture the prelit- 
erary age had created most of the implements 
and technological devices relied upon until 
the Industrial Revolution less than two cen- 
turies ago. The invention of metal working 
and the conquest of sea navigation were the 
two main achievements in material culture 
between the preliterary period and the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 18th century, 

In social life the family was well developed. 
An elaborate system of gentile or kinship so- 
ciety had appeared, and was already about to 
give way in some areas to civil or political so- 
ciety, in many places passing through an in- 
termediate stage of rudimentary feudalism. 
Economic development had come along far 


enough to embrace well-developed pastoral 
and agricultural life and intertribal com- 
merce. Ceremonial and artistic life was, per- 
haps, relatively richer than in most periods 
of historical society. Religion was prolific 
in beliefs and practices, and of transcendent 
importance to man. Language had been in- 
vented and had attained a complex develop- 
ment. The pictogram stage of writing had 
been attained by the “dawn of history.” 

From even this brief summary, it is evident 
that there was no sharp break between the 
preliterary and the historical period. The 
former provided the latter with most of those 
traits of culture that were to characterize his- 
torical civilization for millenniums to come. 
We have not even yet divested ourselves of a 
multitude of primitive elements in our life 
and thinking. In no one early historical area 
is it possible to date within a thousand years 
the hypothetical moment when the “histori- 
cal” age of man began. Even less possible is 
it to select any specific date for the appear- 
ance of historical civilization for the West as 
a whole. Egypt was easily in the “historical” 
period by 4000 B.C., but the Greek area on 
the mainland of Europe was then inhabited 
by barbarians of a low type of culture. By 
400 B.G. Attic Greece was enjoying its golden 
age of civilization, but the Teutonic peoples 
were still in a relatively crude kinship stage 
of culture and society. 

After a million or more years of existence 
on our planet, man slowly learned to write 
and to set down literary records of his life 
experiences. But for a long time thereafter 
most of what he set down in writing he had 
already been doing and thinking for hun- 
dreds or thousands of years. Therefore, im- 
portant as writing and the accumulation of 
literary records have been for man and his- 
tory, it is obvious that the old distinction be- 
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tween the so-called prehistoric era and the 
historical period—involving the. mastery of 
the art of writing—rests upon a frail, arbi- 
trary, and rather misleading basis. For the 


origins of historical literature the mastery of 
writing was of critical and unique impor- 
tance. For the life and culture of man it 
was of much less immediate significance. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 There are enough well-established similarities be- 
tween the customs and material culture of our pre- 
literary ancestors and existing primitive peoples to 
justify this assumption, 

2 The concept of the “paternal family,” remarks 
Goldenweiser, “must, for the present, remain an aca- 
demic one.” Professor Lowie, on the other hand, says: 
“The paternal family is not ‘exceedingly rare,’ but 
probably rather common.” 

3 This theory of Mexican social evolution is doubted 
by some anthropologists. 

4 A. A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, Knopf, 1922. 
pp. 284-85. For more detailed information, see his 
History, Psychology, and Culture, Knopf, 1933, Pt. III. 

5 One may satisfy himself on this point by consult- 
ing the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers’s works on Kinship 
and Social Organization (London, 1914), and History of 
Melanesian Society (Macmillan, 1914), or the mono- 
graphs of Professor Robert H. Lowie on consanguinity 
and relationship systems. Cf. R. H. Lowie, Social Life 
of the Crow Indians, American Museum of Natural 
History, 1912. 


6The eminent American institutional economist 
Thorstein Veblen has been mainly responsible for 
elaborating this important theme regarding the owner- 
ship of property. 

7 Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, p. 133. 

8 “Spirit, Mana and the Religious Thrill,” Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, 1915. 

9 Shotwell, The Religious Revolution of To-day, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1913, pp. 101-102, 113. 

10 The Threshold of Religion, Macmillan, 1914, 
Chap. 1. Many anthropologists are inclined to stress 
the belief in mana as supplementing rather than ante- 
dating the conception of individual spirits. At any 
rate, the belief in mana did not die out when man came 
to believe in spirits, but came down through the ages 
as a basic supplement to the notion of spirits. The 
writer does hold that these “stages” of religious devel- 
opment are universal, “evolutionistic” stages. 

11 Robots or Gods, Knopf, 1931. 

12 Boas, article “Anthropology,” Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences. See also his The Mind of Primi- 
tive Man, Macmillan, 1911. 
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PART TWO 


The Civilization of the Ancient Near Orient 


EGYPT 


5000-2000 B.C. 
5000-2900 


5000-2800 


3000-2500 
2900-2700 


s 
2900-2838 


2800-2360 


2800-1200 
2700-2200 
2600-2577 
2500-2000 
2360-2305, 
2360-2180 


2280-2242 


2200-1700 
2180-2070 


2070 


2070-2052 


2070-1960 


2000-1000 B.C. 
2000-1989 


1989-1776 
1960-1830 


Predynastic period; Neolithic 
culture; union of nomes into 
kingdoms of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. 


Protodynastic period; union 
of Upper and Lower Egypt in 
Old Kingdom; construction of 
Pyramids of Gizeh, 

Menes, first Pharaoh of 
United Egypt. 


Old Kingdom or the Pyramid 
Age; Memphis, capital. 
Pharaoh Khufu builds Great 
Pyramid. 


First Feudal Age; Memphis, 
Herakleopolis and Thebes, 
capitals. 

Middle Kingdom (12th Dy- 
nasty); Memphis, capital. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Important Neolithic culture 
of Tell Hassuna type; early 
stone and copper culture 
(Chalcolithic) of Tell Halaf, 
Tell el-Obeid, Uruk, and 
Jemdet Nasr sites. Rise of 
Sumerian culture. 


Early Dynastic period. Ascend- 
ancy of Sumerians; domina- 
tion of Kish, Ur, and Uruk 
dynasties. Etana, important 
(agth) ruler of first Kish 
dynasty. 


Naram-Sin, king of Akkad; ` 
Akkadian kingdom at greatest 
extent. 


Gutian Period; Babylonia’ 
conquered by Gutians, a little 
known Caucasian people. 
Gudea, patesi of Lagash, re- 
stores Sumerian hegemony in 
Babylonia. 

King Ur-Nammu builds great 
ziggurat at Ur. 

Neo-Sumerian period; renais- 
sance of Sumerian power and 
culture. 


# 
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Period of Elamite and Amo- 
rite invasions. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT NEAR ORIENT, 5000 B.c.-308.c. 


WESTERN ASIA AND AEGEAN 


First city of Troy. 


Bronze Age in Crete. Early 


Minoan Period. 


Second city of Troy. % 
Sargon I of Akkad, first Semi- 

tic ruler of Babylonia. P 

Old Akkadian Period; begin- 
ning of Semitic domination of 
Mesopotamia, 4 


Middle Minoan Period. 


Phoenicians moving in along 
Syrian coast. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT NEAR ORIENT, 5000 8.¢.-30 B.C. (continued) 


EGYPT 
c. 1935 
1900-1700 
c. 1900 Canal built connecting lakes 
across Suez. 
1830-1550 
1776-1570 Second Feudal Age and Hyk- 
sos Period; Memphis, capital. 
1728-1676 
1700-1400 
1700-1200 
1700 Hyksos invasion of Egypt. 
1700-1100 


1650-1175 


1570-1546 Ahmose I, Pharaoh. 

1570-1150 Egyptian Empire; Thebes, 
capital. 

1500-1200 

1500-1100 

1546-1525, Reign of Amenhotep I. 

1525-1413 Reigns of Thutmose I; Thut- 
mose II; Queen Hatshepsut; 
Thutmose III; and Amenho- 
tep IIL. 

1413-1377 Reign of Amenhotep III; 
height of Egyptian Empire. 

1400-1250 

1380-1260 

1377-1358 Reign of Amenhotep IV 
(Akhnaton); attempted re- 
ligious revolution. 

1362-1327 

1358-1350 Reign of Tutankhamun. 

1301-1234, Rameses II, Pharaoh. 

1300 

c. 1250 

1200 


¢.1190-¢. 1180 


Reigns of Rameses IV-VII; 


1167-1090 
rapid decline of Egypt. 


1114-1076 


1100 
1100-633 


1080 
1001-967 


1000-500 B.C. 
1000-950 


950-900 


Sheshonk I, a Libyan, tempo- 


925 7 
rarily asserts royal power. 


goo 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Abraham leaves Ur for 
Canaan. 


Old Babylonian Period. 


Reign of Hammurabi; Golden 
Age of Old Babylonian cul- 
ture; compilation of Code of 
Hammurabi. 


Rise of Assyrian kingdom. 
Kassite domination of Baby- 
lonia; military use of horse. 


Ashurballit I lays basis for 
Assyrian empire by conquests. 


Tiglathpileser I greatly ex- 
tends Assyrian domains by 
conquests. 


Rise and triumph of Assyrian 
Empire. 


WESTERN ASIA AND AEG: 


Old Hittite Kingdom. 


Waning of Hittite power. 
Late Minoan Period. 


Sixth city of Troy. 
True Mycenean. Age; height 
of Mycenean culture. 


Hebrews enter Palestfne. 
Golden Age of Hittite culture. 


Sidon at its greatest power. 
Moses, leader of the Hebrews, 
flourished. 

Aramaic city kingdoms of 
Hama (Hamath), Zoba, and 
Damascus in existence. 
Collapse of Hittite empire. 
Trojan War (described in 
Homer's Iliad). 


Phoenician cities freed from 
Egyptian rule. 


Philistines subjugate Canaan. 
Tyre at height of prosperity 
under King Hiram. 


Union of Hebrew tribes un- 

der Kings Saul and David. 

Reign of King Solomon; 

building of Temple at Jeru- 
salem. 


Split of Hebrew kingdom into 
northern (Israel) and southern 
(Judah) parts. | 
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883-859 
858-824 


845 


744-727 


680-669 


669-633 


663-612 
663-525, 
663-609 
625-605, 
614-612 
612-562 


609-594 
605-562 


559-530 
556-539 


546 
539-538 


530-522 


525, 
522-486 


515 
500-30 B.C. 
496-493 


Ecyrt 


MESOPOTAMIA 


WES ERN Asta AND AEGEAN 


Restoration of Egyptian inde- 
pendence. 
Reign of Psamtik I. 


Reign of Necho. 


Egypt conquered by Persians. 


Ashurnasirpal II revives As- 
syrian power and extends its 
territory. 

Salmaneser III asserts Assyr- 
ian power in Syria and Pal- 
estine. 


Reign of Tiglathpileser III in 
Assyria, one of the greater 
Assyrian warriors and states- 
men. č 


Reign of Sargon Il; Assyria 
attains imperial proportions 
and administration. 

Reign of Sennacherib; Nine- 
veh becomes capital of Assyria. 


Reign of Esarhaddon; city of 
Babylon restored and Egypt 
conquered. 

Reign of Ashurbanipal; royal 
library built at Nineveh; 
Egypt invaded and Thebes 
plundered. 

Decline and fall of Assyria. 


Reign of Nabopolassar, 


Rise of New Babylonian 
(Chaldean) Empire. 


Reign of Nebuchadnezzar II; 
height of revived Babylonian 
power and culture; remark- 
able development of Mesopo- 
tamian civilization and build- 
ing arts. 


Joint reign of Nabunaid and 
his son Belshazzar. 


Carthage, colony of Phoenicia, 
founded. 


Samaria captured by Sargon 
II, king of Assyrians; end of 
kingdom of Israel. 


Medes establish a great king- 
dom with Ekbatana the capi- 
tal. 

Loss of Aramaic independence 
to Assyria. 

King Gyges ascends throne of 
Lydia. 


Fall of Ashur and Nineveh. 


Capture of Jerusalem by Neb- 
uchadnezzar II; end o king- 
dom of Judah: destruction of 
the Temple. j 
King Croesus ascends the 
throne of Lydia; peak of 
Lydian power. 

Cyrus II reigns in Persia. 


Lydians defeated by Cyrus II 
of Persia; Sardis, capital of 
Lydia, captured. 

Cyrus conquers Babylonia and 
subjugates Phoenicia; allows 
Jews to return to Palestine. 
Reign of Cambyses II, son of 
Cyrus II. 


Reign of Darius the Great in 
Persia. 
Temple of Jerusalem rebuilt. 


War of Darius against Euro- 
pean Greeks. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT NEAR ORIENT, 5000 B.C.—30 B.C. (continued) 


485-465 
332 


332-30 
323-198 


167-130 
70 


30 


EGYPT 


Conquest of Egypt by Alexan- 
der the Great. 
Rule of Ptolemaic Dynasty. 


Egypt becomes a Roman 
province. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


WESTERN ASIA AND AEGEAN 


Reign of Xerxes I in Pe 
Conquest of Palestine by Al- 
exander the Great. 


Hebrews subject to the Ptole- 
mies. 

Emancipation of Hebrews by 
the Maccabees. 

Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus; dispersion of the He- 
brews. 
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The Rise and Progress of Civilization in Egypt 


I. THE DAWN OF HISTORY 


s was noted at the beginning of this 
book, the history of mankind was for- 
merly restricted to the period for 

which we have written records. But we now 
know that this relatively recent era, only 
about 5,000 years, is only a trifle of time com- 
pared to the million or two million years 
that man has been on the earth. What we 
still call the Dawn of History means merely 
the appearance of written records about man’s 
achievements. So the history of ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, where these written 
records first came into being, which was once 
considered so ancient, actually came very late 
in the life of mankind. (The map on page 36 
shows the sites of these first written records.) 

Inventions and the dawn of history. The 
material on primitive life that has just been 
briefly reviewed gives us the basis for under- 
standing why mankind moved out of tribal 
society and a stone culture, and brought 
about a transition that first took place in the 
ancient Near East roughly between 7500 and 
3000 s.c. The fundamental reason for this 
great transformation was the improved weap- 
ons and implements and their effect on. so- 
ciety and culture. These technological ad- 
vances became ever more incompatible with 
the small tribal groups living a relatively 
stable and local existence that had been char- 
acteristic of earlier times. 

In the Neolithic or New Stone Age man 
had more effective weapons and better tools 
and implements. Weapons could be more 
perfectly designed, and made in newer, bet- 
ter, and more diversified shapes. The stone 
arrow and spear points could be made sharper 
and more durable. The bow and arrow were 
the basis for the first effective infantry. 

In due time, various animals (donkeys first 
of all) were harnessed to the war effort by 
man. More animals were domesticated and 
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made useful for human maintenance. Better 
tools and implements improved agriculture. 
Grain and vegetables were raised in greater 
variety and profusion. These provided more 
food and made possible a more settled life 
and larger social groups. The larger groups 
encouraged the division of labor and special- 
ization, which, in turn, increased production, 
Settled life brought in better houses and other 
domestic equipment. 

These larger groups and the greater abun- 
dance provided both the sinews of war and 
greater invitation to warfare. They made it 
both possible and desirable for the better 
armed and better sustained Neolithic warrior 
groups to go on the warpath. Both the 
means of conquest and the incentive to con- 
quest were notably increased. There was 
now spoil enough to make it worth while to 
try to seize it, and improved weapons pro- 
vided a technical basis for greater assurance 
of successful and profitable conquest. 

Better weapons and tools and the rise of | 
civilization. This process of building larger 
and more prosperous social groups and con- 
quering them started in the Neolithic Age, 
and it became cumulative during the whole 
course of the ‘so-called Dawn of History. 
Soon the art of making metal weapons and 
tools was mastered. Those who made metal 
tools and implements first and in greatest ex- 
cellence and abundance usually became most 
successful in conquest and most prosperous 
in their economy. As one group conquered 
another, it added the spoils to its original 
possessions and was then put in a better posi- 
tion to continue the process of conquest and 
enrichment. 

The great civilizations of early Egypt and 
Babylonia were built up on the basis of cop- 
per and bronze weapons and implements. 
The Hittites introduced iron weapons and 
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implements early in the 14th century before 
Christ; and, as a result, they dominated the 
Near East for several centuries. Then the 
stronger Assyrian peoples took over these iron 
weapons and built up the Assyrian domina- 
tion that lasted for more centuries. They 
were aided by the previous development of 
the wheeled vehicle, which was exploited in 
war through the chariot—the chief empire- 
building mechanism of the ancient Near East. 
The introduction of the horse from the moun- 
tains east of Mesopotamia had combined with 
the wheeled vehicle to make the war chariot 
possible. 

But it was not only the weapons made of 
metal that helped on the end of primitive 
society and the creation of the great early 
civilizations of the Near East. Metals pro- 
vided better agricultural implements, which 
brought about a greater food supply and 
created social groups of increasing size. 
Horses, mules, and camels were added to the 
list of the domestic animals that aided pas- 
toral industry and agriculture, as well as war- 
fare. The increased supply of food, the 
larger groups of men, and the improved 
weapons made both for better armies and for 
more spoil that the armies could capture. 

These conquests and group consolidations 
went on from the early aggressions of Neo- 
lithic chieftains to the creation of the Roman 
Empire. By that time the results of conquest 
had outrun the technology that started man 
on his career of conquest. The technology 
of the Romans was little different from that 
of the Assyrians, but the responsibilities of 
imperial administration were far greater in 
the time of Rome; and Roman technology did 
not measure up to the task. Hence Rome 
declined, and this decline undermined the 
civilization that had first been built up be- 
tween 7500 and 3000 B.C. In late tribal days, 
technology was outrunning the social basis of 
life and inviting expansion. By the end of 
the pagan period the social structure of the 
imperial civilization had outrun the techno- 
logical equipment, and so a new period of 
institutional crisis set in. 

In brief: Primitive society was terminated 
and so-called historic civilization was initi- 
ated by changes in technology which encour- 
aged, faciliated, and sustained conquest until 
the results of conquest were greater than the 
older technology could support, thus bringing 
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the first period of historic civilization to an 
end. 

Civil society supplants gentile society. 
The outstanding political transformation dur- 
ing the Dawn of History was the transition 
from tribal society based on blood relation- 
ship, real or alleged, to civil society founded 
on military prowess, territorial occupation 
and residence, fixed property rights, and eco- 
nomic exploitation. 

But this transition was not a simple and 
direct one from tribes to kingdoms. Between 
the two there usually intervened an inter- 
mediate stage that we call tribal feudalism. 
Successful tribal conquerors would seize cattle 
and other possessions of the conquered and 
distribute part of these spoils among their 
followers. The followers became feudal 
clients of the conquering chieftains and de- 
veloped a personal dependence on their lead- 
ers. Blood relationship was thus supplanted 
by personal loyalty as the main political and 
social bond. Other important effects of tribal 
feudalism were training in military and politi- 
cal leadership, and the further development 
of the struggle for domination in the place of 
the struggle for sheer existence. This tribal 
feudalism appeared again in the early Middle 
Ages. In due time, the tribal feudal leaders 
began to seize land as well as movable prop- 
erty for spoil, and to hand over part of this 
land to their followers or retainers. Later 
on, this landholding by feudal clients became 
hereditary, and the plots of land were known 
as fiefs. This brought into being fully de- 
veloped feudalism and increased the impor- 
tance of land and territory which was a vital 
item in civil society. We usually think of 
feudalism as an institution peculiar to medi- 
eval Europe, but that is not at all the case. 
Feudalism seems to have come into being al- 
most everywhere when tribal society began to 
break up, and when man started on the road 
to building a new political system. 

When the leaders of these feudal groups 
continued the process of conquest, they gradu- 
ally created city-states, which became the first 
true examples of what is called civil society 
based on residence, citizenship, and property. 
The more stable and settled life which re- 
sulted gave greater importance to habitat, 
residence, and territory than these had ex- 
erted in tribal times; and the ever-greater 
volume of conquered spoils raised property to 
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a new level of significance. Rulers of city- 
states extended their conquests, and the more 
successful welded a number of city-states into 
a kingdom. A few powerful and able kings 
conquered other kingdoms and created the 
great empires of antiquity—Egyptian, Akka- 
dian, Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian. 
The political evolution of mankind from 
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primitive times to ancient imperialism was 
thus marked by these three main stages: (1) 
tribal society based on kinship; (2) feudal 
society founded upon leadership, personal al- 
legiance, and common economic interests; 
(3) civil society resting on territorial resi- 
dence, citizenship rights, and private prop- 
erty. A 


Il. REDISCOVERING THE NEAR ORIENT 


_ Our new knowledge of early civilizations. 
A century and a half ago little was known 
about the history and culture of the ancient 
Near East, save what could be gathered from 
the excerpts of Manetho and Berossus, the 
unreliable accounts by Herodotus and other 
Greek writers, a few scattered references in 
the Bible, and such remains above ground as 
pyramids, obelisks, and temple ruins. Today 
numerous large volumes by Erman, Maspero, 
Eduard Meyer, and their successors deal with 
the history of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, 
and throw light even upon the preliterary 
periods of their civilizations. What has made 
possible this vast enlargement of our knowl- 
edge? 

We owe our knowledge of the ancient 
oriental civilizations as much to archacologi- 
cal work as we do our information relative to 
the life of man in the preliterary age. The 
main difference is that to purely archaeologi- 
cal efforts there have been added for the study 
of the Near East the scholarly labors of lin- 
guists and philologists, which were not avail- 
able for information about preliterary an- 
tiquity. Man in the early Near Orient had 
mastered the art of writing. Therefore, fully 
to exploit what the archaeologists have dis- 
covered, historians must be able to read the 
languages of the ancient Egyptians, Sumeri- 
ans, Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, and the 
rest. The significance of this archaeological 
work is thus summarized by the brilliant ex- 
positor, James Baikie: 


A hundred years ago all that was known, or sup- 
posed to be known, about the great empires of the 
Ancient East could have been printed in the thin- 
nest of duodecimos; and even so, the bulk of it 
would have been either untrue, or so distorted as 
to be unrecognisable for truth. To-day all that 

_has been entirely changed. Round these ancient 
empires, a literature has already grown up which 
is almost comparable to that existing about Greece 


and Rome, and which is steadily growing in 
amount and value year by year. ‘The actual his- 
torical outlines of the fortunes of the better known 
among them—Egypt, and the Mesopotamian king- 
doms—are becoming more and more clearly de- 
fined; and while there are still great gaps in our 
knowledge, and much of the chronology is still 
uncertain, the general course of history in these 
nations can be, and has been traced with very con- 
siderable accuracy. The buried cities themselves 
have risen again from their dust. We can walk 
along the Procession Street of Babylon, and tread 
the great pavement-blocks of red breccia and white 
limestone over which Nebuchadnezzar's triumphal 
chariot rolled as he went up to give thanks to 
Marduk in the vast temple of E-sagila, under the 
shadow of the actual tower of Babel, E-temenanki, 
“the Foundation-Stone of Heaven and Earth.” 
We can go down into the tomb of Pharaoh, and see 
him lying there still, as he was laid in state three 
and a half millenniums ago, amid the clash of sis- 
tra, and the loud lament of the myriads of Thebes. 
We can read the letters which the king of Babylon 
wrote to the king of Egypt a hundred years before 
Moses was born, and can hear these mighty poten- 
tates wrangling over questions of tribute or bribe, 
like bagmen over an order, or horse-copers over a 
deal. Europeans of to-day have walked through 
halls where Sennacherib “‘gloried and drank deep,” 
and have ransacked the library where Sardanapa- 
lus, the much-misunderstood, stored for himself 
the wisdom of all the ages that had gone before in 
Babylon: and Assyria; and the worshippers of the 
God of Israel can tread the Holy of Holies where 
the prayers of the great Oppressor of Israel were 
offered. The very graves have given up their 
dead to show us, so far as the outward form :can 
show it, what manner of men they were who fought 
and ruled and legislated before Greece or Rome 
had been dreamed of; and the code by which men’s 
lives were ordered in Babylonia . . . and the ro- 
mances and love-songs of Egypt are the common 
possession of all who care to read them; and we 
can follow, in the very words in which they them- 
selves gave utterance to it, the thought about God 
and the universe of men who died five thousand 
years ago. These are the accomplished facts.1 
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NI. THE RISE OF CIVILIZATION IN THE NEAR ORIENT 


With Egypt we begin our analysis of the 
rise of historical civilizations in the Near 
Orient. For western civilization we must 
seek the origins of the historical cultures of 


man in the lands about the eastern end of 


the Mediterranean Sea. Here we have the 
first record of the passage of man from the 
preliterary into the historical era. This was 
no sharp transition. The primitive ways of 
human living carried over into the historical 
period with little change for many hundreds 
of years. Early historical civilizations at first 
merely perpetuated the fundamental habits, 
industries, and ideas of preliterary man, to 
which were added a gradually acquired mas- 
tery of the arts of writing, metal working, and 
seafaring, and a territorial basis for political 
organization, 

Did historical- civilization in the West first 
arise in the valley of the Nile or in the valley 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates? The spe- 
cialists on the history of Egypt usually claim 
Egyptian priority; the experts on Babylonian 
and Assyrian history maintain that Mesopo- 
tamia produced the earliest civilization truly 
historical. But the study of anthropology 
shows that one area could not have preceded 
the other in civilized traits by more than a 
few thousand years. In both areas, for many 
centuries after 5000 B.C., the preliterary items 
in these civilizations were far more numerous 
than anything added down to 2500 B.C., if not 
down to the Christian era. It may be said, 


however, that recent discoveries of a high pre- 
Sumerian culture in Mesopotamia make it 
evident that civilization arose as early in 
Mesopotamia as in Egypt. When Egypt is- 
chosen to begin the study of the history of 
the Near Orient in ancient times, that does - 
not imply Egypt’s priority in cultural progress 
over Mesopotamia. Professor Breasted may 


“have been right in his arguments for Egyp- 


tian priority, but in the historical perspective 
created by the preceding chapters it does not 
matter a great deal which was first. Far more 
important is the remarkable character of the 
society and culture that developed in the Nile 
Valley between the late Paleolithic Age and 
the Christian era. Here we have a full record 
of unbroken cultural development from the 
Paleolithic Age to historical society. 

We need a rough idea of the state of cul- 
ture about the Mediterranean at the time 
civilization arose in the Nile Valley. With 
the exception of Mesopotamia, the rest of the 
Mediterranean basin and the Near East was 
inhabited by peoples still in the preliterary 
stage of culture, who lived much as did the 
Egyptians before the so-called dawn of history. 
The Neolithic peoples—lake dwellers and 
others—of western Europe had mastered the 
pastoral industry, the essentials of agriculture, 
and such basic handicrafts as spinning, weay- 
ing, the making of pottery, and grinding grain. 
They did not know how to write and left no 
historical record of a documentary character. 


IV. THE ROLE OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE HISTORY OF EGYPT 


Geographic conditions favoring the rise 
of civilization. Historical civilization in the 
Near East began where the geographic situ- 
ation permitted the existence of a settled and 
relatively well-protected life. A warm but 
not tropical climate was most advantageous 
to man in his early struggles to attain civili- 
zation. This provided abundant vegetation 
as well as plenty of fish and water fowl, and 
made simple dwellings adequate. The favor- 
able climate at the head of the Persian Gulf 
and in the delta of the Nile reduced the pres- 
sure of the life struggle and freed more energy 
for the conquest of civilization; and it did not 
expose these populations to the depressing in- 
fluence of tropical heat. _ 
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The Nile and Egyptian civilization. The 
character of the Nile Valley accounts to a 
great degree for the nature and specific 
achievements of early Egyptian civilization. 
A study of the geography of Egypt does much 
to make it clear why it was one of the areas 
where civilization first emerged. The pri- 
mary fact is the Nile River. Egypt is a small 
and narrow country. From the delta to the 
First Cataract the Nile stretches some 600 
miles, but the fertile valley which the river 
forms measures only 30 to 40 miles across at its 
widest point. On the east and west, respec- 
tively, it is enclosed by the barren Arabian 
and Libyan deserts. The delta spreads out 
fanwise to cover some 350 square miles; and 
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in the fen-and-water environment of the delta 
the earliest Nilotic civilization arose and then 
pushed back up the river. 

The Nile Valley is remarkably fertile. The 
black soil is rich in potash and is unexcelled 
for agriculture. The Egyptians themselves, 
as Herodotus records, called their land “the 
gift of the river.” It is much more true to 
call Egypt “the gift of the river flood,” for it 
is to the annual over-flowing of the river that 
Egypt owes its fertility. Chiefly as a result 
of the melting of the snow on the Abyssinian 
plateau and of the periodic winter rains in the 
area of the great lakes, the river starts to rise 
in June. Rising from 20 to 4o feet, it inun- 
dates the valley for some four months before 
it recedes to its normal level. Upon this an- 
nual occurrence depends the very life of 
Egypt. The Nile flood supplies the necessary 
moisture for the rainless and sun-baked coun- 
try, and it leaves the valley covered with a 
carpet of precious silt—the rich, damp black 
mud from the south—which keeps constant 
the necessary depth of arable soil. The Nile 
thus brings both water and earth to Egypt. 

For ancient Egypt the Nile River also 
brought about a concentration of population 
in the narrow river valley, once agriculture 
had been developed. This massing of peo- 
ples within a limited region heightened the 
possibilities of cooperative activity. It made 
for swifter progress in social development. 
The Nile was a social disciplinarian. If the 
river was to be used to full advantage, cooper- 
ative labor and social organization were neces- 


V. THE RACE FACTOR 


With the rise of historical civilizations 
comes the problem of the physical basis of his- 
tory, namely, the races which have played the 
predominant part in the history of the West- 
ern world. By the dawn of literary history 
they had become well differentiated and 
somewhat localized in habitat. The white 
race had definitely asserted its dominion in 
the Western world. 

The white race differentiated into three 
main types—all relatively longheaded when 
compared with the extremely broadheaded 
yellow race, and relatively roundheaded 
when compared with the extremely long- 
headed Negroes. Two of these three white 
types seem to have come originally from 


sary. A complex system of irrigation and the 
erection of protecting causeways were essen- 
tial, or the gifts of river would either be 
squandered or at least lost to one or more sec- 
tions of the valley. 

Geography protects Egypt. The geo- 
graphical setting provided other reasons for 
the origin and development of a permanent 
civilization in Egypt. Situated between seas, 
deserts, and mountains it had ample natural 
protection. This allowed a continuity of cul- 
tural development. With deserts on two 
sides, cataracts to the south, and a sea to the 
north, Egypt had natural defenses that as- 
sured a considerable degree of freedom from 
invasion by less civilized peoples—certainly 
far more than that enjoyed by Babylonia and 
Assyria. At the same time, Egypt was not 
isolated. Constant wars were waged with 
the Libyans to the west of the delta. The 
land was always open to invasion by sca on 
the north, but its greatest danger lay to the 
northeast. There, by way of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, contact between Egypt and Arabia 
was not difficult. Peoples from western Asia 
could and did make their way into Egypt 
from time to time. Other nomads, too, made 
sporadic incursions into the region. Con- 
tacts of a peaceful nature with the Mediter- 
ranean world and western Asia go back to 
very early times. Egypt's location placed it 
at the very crossroads of world trade. There 
was ample opportunity for that contact with 
other civilizations which so often acts as a cul- 
tural tonic. 


IN EGYPTIAN HISTORY 


Africa during the Old Stone Age. One 
scattered around the Mediterranean basin, 
though some of its representatives seem to 
have gone as far north as Britain. It devel- 
oped a swarthy complexion and is known as 
the Mediterranean race. The other branch 
of these Eurafrican whites penetrated into 
northern Europe. There, in the damp 
swamps and forests, with relatively less sun- 
light than the Mediterranean area, they pos- 
sibly faded into a blond complexion, and the 
struggle for existence seems to have placed a 
selective value on size and strength of body. 
Hence they became taller and stronger than 
their Mediterranean kinsmen. This race is 
known as the Baltic, Teutonic, or Nordic. 
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The third branch of the white race was 
relatively broadheaded. It came from Asia, 
beginning in the late Paleolithic, when it ap- 
pears to have imported the high Solutrean 
stone culture. But these peoples came into 
Europe primarily during the Neolithic and 
early historical periods. They are the an- 
cestors of the Hittites (in part), the Kassites (in 
part), the Slavs, and the Celts. Short, stocky, 
and intermediate in complexion between the 
Nordics and Mediterraneans, this subdivision 
of the white stock is called the Alpine race. 
‘There may be some relationship between race 
and environment, for the Mediterraneans and 
Nordics who dwelt in low lands have rela- 
tively long heads, the roundheaded Alpines 
have dwelt and settled chiefly on the foothills 
and plateau areas. 

The civilization of the ancient Near Orient 
was overwhelmingly the work of the Mediter- 
ranean race. The Nordics entered not at all, 
and the Indo-Europeans or Alpines appeared 
chiefly as enemies of civilization—such as the 
nomadic Kassite barbarians who pillaged and 
raided. Only in a mixture with the Mediter- 
raneans, in the case of the Hittite peoples and 
in the case of the more purely Alpine Per- 
sians, did the Alpines, in the role of settled 
and civilized men, make any positive contri- 


bution to the history of the Near East in an- 
cient times. 

Building up the civilization of Egypt was 
chiefly the work of the Mediterranean race— 
the indigenous, relatively dark, longheaded 
people who had been in the region since the 
close of the Old Stone Age. Most of those 
who later invaded or migrated to Egypt were 
likewise longheads, belonging to the linguis- 
tic group we call Semitic. Even at this early 
stage in history there was an extensive inter- 
mingling of races which has made it difficult 
to assign the achievements of any particular 
period or phase of human culture wholly to 
any single race. If the Mediterranean race 
predominated in Egypt, there were also some 
representatives of the roundheaded type from 
Anatolia, and in southern Egypt there was a 
large infiltration of negroid blood. 

The typical Egyptian had an oval face 
in which the eyes were deep-set and the 
cheek bones rather prominent. The lips 
were fleshy, and the nose, usually straight or 
a trifle aquiline, was short. The hair was 
black and straight, and the white skin was 
colored a reddish brown by the sun. The 
Egyptian physiognomy, profusely and accur- 
ately pictured in Egyptian sculpture, is well 
established. 


VI. THE EVOLUTION OF MATERIAL CULTURE IN EGYPT 


With a very few gaps all the stages in the 
cultural development of Egypt have been re- 
vealed to the modern world by the excavator. 
The fact that they did not have to cope with 
the formidable animals and the cold of a 
great ice age was undoubtedly one of the 
reasons for the rapid progress of the inhabit- 
ants of the Nile Valley. They left most Eu- 
ropeans far behind them in art and industry. 
In graves dating back at least to 5000 B.C. 
evidences of an extremely mature Neolithic 
technique have been uncovered. 3 

The inhabitants of Egypt during the close 
of the Neolithic Age were agriculturists culti- 
vating wheat, millet, barley, and flax. They 
had already domesticated long-horned cattle, 
goats, sheep, and donkeys. They had re- 
claimed swampy land and developed a system 
of irrigation. The linen cloth found in 
tombs shows a remarkably high skill in weav- 
ing, and has rarely been surpassed by any 
later hand or mechanical weaving. These 


Neolithic Egyptians lived in wattle-hut dwell- 
ings, and produced exceptionally fine stone 
implements and weapons and varicolored de- 
signed pottery. It is possible that before 
4000 B.C. man had so far advanced in Egypt 
as to be able to devise a calendar that had 
twelve months of thirty days each and five 
feast days at the close of the year. Professor 
Breasted believes that this calendar was in- 
augurated in 4241 B.c. Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt thinks it more probable that it was 
introduced at the end of the next Sothic 
cycle, in 2781 B.c. But some English Egyp- 
tologists tend to date it as early as 5650 B.C. 

By 4500 B.C. metal, in the form of copper, 
was beginning to be employed, and the Stone 
Age in Egypt was nearing its close. A so- 
called Chalcolithic or copper-stone culture 
has been discovered at Badari along the Nile 
in central Egypt that goes back to 4500 B.c. 
Copper was later gradually replaced by 
bronze after 3000 B.C., and bronze was the ma- 
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terial out of which Egypt fashioned its most 
glorious works. The Iron Age did not be- 
come established in Egypt until late in the 
14th century s.c. These centuries during 
which metal began to be widely used closed 
the preliterary age. Between 4000 and 3000 
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B.C. man learned to write and to record some- 
thing of his life and career. During the same 
millennium, the Egyptians began to venture 
across the sea in sailing vessels. Oriental and 
Mediterranean civilizations were appearing. 
on the historical horizon. 


VII. THE COURSE OF EGYPTIAN POLITICAL HISTORY 


A, Political Chronology 

Rise of Egypt. Though this book is not 
primarily concerned with the strictly politi- 
cal history of Egypt, for clarity and perspec- 
tive it is desirable to have some idea of the 
main political periods from 5000 to 30 B.C., 
when the country lost its independence for 
many centuries. 

The earliest political history of Egypt—the 
predynastic (5000-2900 B.C) revolves about 
the small city-states or nomes of which there 
seem to have been 22 in Upper Egypt and 20 
in Lower Egypt, around the Delta area. By 
the beginning of the fourth millennium s.c. 
two kingdoms had come into being in Egypt: 
that of Upper Egypt, with its capital first at 
Ombos and then at Nekheb; and the King- 
dom of Lower Egypt, with its capital at 
Behdet, and later at Buto. ‘There is rather 
conclusive evidence that these two kingdoms 
were united, perhaps more than once, during 
the fourth millennium, But their perma- 
nent unification did not come until after the 
beginning of the third millennium, and tradi- 
tion has it that Menes (2900-2838 B.c.) was 
the first king of a permanently united Egypt. 

The Pyramid Age. With Menes we come 


to the so-called Protodynastic Period (2900- ` 


2700 B.c.), when the First and Second dynas- 
ties ruled from the capital at This, or Thinis, 
and are known as the Thinite dynasties. 
The Old Kingdom, comprising the Third 


through the Sixth dynasties, lasted from 2700 
to 2200 B.C. It is also known as the Pyramid 
Age, for in this period the majestic pyramids 
at Gizeh were built. The Great Pyramid 
was built by Khufu (2600-2577 B.c.), and a 
scarcely less impressive one by his successor, 
Khafre. 

The Old Kingdom fell apart about 2200 
B.C., and the period of the Seventh through ~ 
the Eleventh dynasties (2200-1989 B.C.) is gen- o 
erally known as the first Feudal Age, when - 
decentralization prevailed and the great land- 
lords and the priesthood dominated the po- 
litical system. 

The Middle Kingdom. With the glorious 
Twelfth Dynasty (1989-1776 3.c.), founded 
by Amenemhet I, there came one of the most 
remarkable periods of Egyptian civilizaticn, 
generally known as the Middle Kingdom. 
The rulers conquered Nubia as far as the Sec- 
ond Cataract, built the canal connecting the . 
Nile and the Red Sea, and developed the cop- 
per mines of the Sinaitic peninsula. This 
was the golden age of Egyptian literature, 
and art and architecture reached a high de- 
gree of refinement in taste and delicacy in 
execution. 

The Hyksos. The Middle Kingdom uiti- 
mately went into eclipse and decay, as had 
the Old Kingdom before it. When the ‘Thir- 
teenth Dynasty came into power about 1776 
B.c., its rulers proved incapable of maintain- 


~<-The Great Pyramid at Gizeh, west of Cairo, built 
about 2700 B.c. as the tomb for Pharaoh Khufu, or 
Cheops, of the IVth Dynasty. As the Egyptians had 
only such primitive aids as the lever and roller, ropes, 
sledges, and vast slave manpower, its construction rep- 
resents an almost incredible engineering feat. It is 
believed that after ferrying the huge stones, weighing 
from 2 to go tons apiece, across the Nile, teams of 
slaves may have dragged them up a stone causeway. 
They are supposed then to have pulled the stones up 
a huge ramp of bricks and earth laid against one or 
more of the faces of the pyramid. Built in layers, or 
courses, the final structure had 137 steps, the outer 


surfaces of which were faced with a fine limestone 
sheath. After the Pharaoh’s body had heen placed 
inside, the tunnels leading to the interior chambers 
were blocked with granite stoppers and the entrance 
closed over. ‘The lower picture shows the goth course 
being filled in by the slave laborers. The top picture 
shows the Pharaoh's finished pyramid, around which 
runs a high wall. The smaller pyramids and long, low 
tombs were constructed for other members of his fam- 
ily. Despite all the precautions to preserve the pyra- 
mids from desecration, they were later sacked by Mus- ' 
lim looters, who burrowed through the softer limestone 
around the granite stoppers to the tunnel entrances. 
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ing a firm hand, and Egypt lapsed into a sec- 
ond Feudal Age from 1776 to about 1700 B.C. 
At the latter date Egypt was invaded by Asi- 
atic Hyksos (sometimes called the Shepherd 
Kings), who introduced horses and chariots 
into Egypt and effected its conquest largely by 
their use in war. The Hyksos were driven 
out about 1570. 

The Egyptian Empire. The Egyptians 
had learned from the Hyksos the use of horses 
and chariots, and they employed them to 
build a great Egyptian Empire, which ex- 
tended from the Fourth Cataract on the Up- 
per Nile to the Euphrates river in Mesopo- 
tamia. This was mainly the work of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, founded by Ahmose I 
(1570-1546). This Empire lasted from 1570 
to 1150 B.C, and reached its height under 
Amenhotep III (1413-1377 B.¢.). In the 15th 
century B.C. there ruled two of the most re- 
markable of Egyptian monarchs, the great 
Queen Hatshepsut, who built the vast Tem- 
ple of Karnak at Thebes, and her co-ruler 
and successor, Thutmose III (1467-1435), the 
greatest of Egyptian conquerors and military 
geniuses. Late in the Imperial period came 
the longest recorded reign in Egyptian his- 
tory, that of Rameses II (1301-1234), whose 
name, perhaps the best known of any Egyp- 
tian ruler, has long stood for the grandeur, 
power, and architectural genius of the Egyp- 
tian Empire. The Imperial age witnessed 
impressive building enterprises and new de- 
velopments in religion and art. 

The decline of Egypt. With the arrival of 


the Twenty-first Dynasty, about 1150 B.C., a, 


period of decline set in. Libyans, Ethio- 
pians, and other foreigners ruled at times. 
In the last half of the 10th century She- 
shonk I ( 925 B.c.), a Libyan warrior, tem- 
porarily re-established royal power. Esar- 
haddon conquered Egypt for the Assyrians in 
672 B.C. Shortly afterwards, however, there 
was a remarkable temporary renaissance of 
Egyptian power and prestige under the so- 
called Saite Dynasty (the Twenty-sixth), 
founded by Psamtik I (663-609), a truly great 
king. His son, Necho (609-594 B.c.), how- 
ever, dissipated Egyptian strength in disas- 
trous wars in Asia. In 525 B.C. Cambyses II 
of Persia conquered the weakened county, 
which remained, save for the years 404 to 
343 B-C., under formal Persian rule until the 
invasion by Alexander the Great in 332. 


After Alexander’s death, Egypt was ruled by 
the Ptolemies until the death of Cleopatra 
and the Roman conquest in go B.C. Then 
Egypt became a Roman province. The list 
of dates on page 33 will serve to give a clear 
impression of the essentials in the political 
chronology of Egypt. All very early dates in 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian chronology are, 
of course, approximations. 


B. The Creation of Large Political Units 


Transition to civil society. What took 
place in early Egypt was, in general, paral- 
leled by the political evolution of Mesopo- 
tamia. The Nile and its periodic overflow 
made Egypt an agricultural region, and also 
compelled a large measure of group coopera- 
tion. Even in predynastic times the people 
were grouped together in villages. This vil- 
lage settlement was not at first purely terri- 
torial but was founded in part upon kinship. 

These early villages had their own markets, 
chiefs, governing bodies, and gods. At first 
they consisted of aggregates of families con- 
stituting a clan, the early Egyptian village be- 
ing based upon the characteristic gentile or- 
ganization of primitive society. Very grad- 
ually it became a territorial rather than a kin- 
ship grouping, passing through the usual 
stage of tribal feudalism. 

Early in its history we find Egypt divided 
into territorial units, or local communitics 
called by the Greek word “nomes,” meaning 
provinces or departments. These, when con- 
solidated later, formed the Egyptian state. 
These units were characteristic of a small city- 
state civilization. In each there was a capi- 
tal city whose ruler controlled the locality. 
Each nome had its own gods and its own 
king, who was held to be of divine nature. 
In the cooperation, rivalries, and conflicts be- 
tween these little city-states lay the begin- 
ning of the processes of unification and con- 
quest that finally led to their evolution into 
the larger territorial state. Many an early 
chief or kinglet tried to assert complete 
domination over the nomes in his district, 
and there is some evidence of temporary con- 
federation of nomes. 

Long before efforts were made to unify the 
whole country, territorial and political group- 
ings of a more limited nature existed. The 
process of coalescence continued, and shortly 
after 4000 B.c. the nomes had been welded to- 
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gether to form the two kingdoms of North or 
Lower and South or Upper Egypt. Rivalries 
and warfare were not the sole—or even the 
main—element in this consolidation, Uni- 
fying economic and religious factors were of 
vital importance. Egypt needed a complex 
system of irrigation. To develop and main- 
tain it, different communities had to recog- 
nize their identity of interests and to accept 
a common discipline and a single and su- 
perior authority. 

Nature of civil society. This development 
of the political or civil state was the chief con- 
tribution of Egypt and of the Near Orient as 
a whole to the political evolution of man- 
kind. Here (and in Mesopotamia) society 
first passed on a large scale from the kinship 
groupings and controls which had dominated 
primitive society to the civil or territorial 
state in which authority and citizenship de- 
pended on residence, territorial contiguity, 
and property, rather than upon blood rela- 
tionship, real or fictitious. 

Historic Egypt was an absolute monarchy. 
The evolution of its king into an all-powerful 
ruler was gradual. It probably started when 
a tribal chieftain became a conquering hero 
and head of a nome, conquered other nomes, 
and founded a small kingdom. Then the 
successful rulers later became kings of Up- 
per and Lower Egypt, respectively. Finally, 
Menes was able to unite both into the King- 
dom of Egypt; and the evolution of the tribal 
chieftain into an absolute Pharaoh, over sev- 
eral thousand years, was completed. 


C. The Pharaoh and His Power 


Military- Religious Civilization. With the 
attainment of civil society, Egypt entered into 
what is conventionally known as civilization, 
which is a culture sufficiently mature to have 
its political life founded upon the territorial 
state. The earliest type of civilization, that 
well illustrated by the society of ancient 
Egypt, has been illuminatingly described by 
the late Franklin Henry Giddings as “mili- 
tary-religious,” meaning that it was based 
chiefly upon military discipline and religious 
pressure. Its dominating characteristic was 
what Giddings called “a passion for homo- 
geneity” or likemindedness. This arose from 
a number of causes. Military conquests were 
the order of the day; and the conquerors felt 
proud and haughty but, at the same time, 
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were fearful of revolt. So they ruled with an 
iron hand and tolerated no criticism or inde- 
pendence. Religion helped them to preserve 
unity and discipline. The monarchs were 
regarded as semi-divine and rulers by divine 
right. It was believed that the gods of the 
conquerors had assured victory and would not 


tolerate dissenting beliefs and cults. Since it 


was also believed that all customs and prac- 
tices and the social organization had been re- 
vealed and approved by the gods, no changes 
or innovations could be tolerated without 
running the risk of offending the gods, upon 
whose friendliness and favors all prosperity 
depended. 

The Egyptian Pharaoh. During the Old 
Kingdom a complete system of centralized 
government was worked out. The sovereign 
in time came to be addressed as “Pharaoh,” 
meaning the “Great House,” his residence 
(much as some 40 centuries later the Sultan 
of the Turkish Empire was called the Sublime 
Porte). This name indicates his position 
both in the government and in the minds of 
the people. He was held to be the descend- 
ant of a god, a person of divine nature, with 
no limit to his power. He was the govern- 
ment and the state, and in him there was the 
intimate bond between religion and govern- 
ment so characteristic of the Orient. He gov- 
erned Egypt as a divine and absolute master. 
He was military commander of his people, 
and was the directive voice in their agricul- 
tural and industrial activities. The wealth 
and resources of the land lay at his disposal. 
His domain, which had at first been local, ex- 
panded to take in the whole of Egypt. The 
Pharaoh was a military patriarch. In prac- 
tice, the vast centralized power of the Pharaoh 
was exercised under his supervision by the 
two viziers, of whom the vizier of the South 
was supreme. 

Powers and duties of the Pharaoh. The 
Pharaoh's duties were to defend Egypt, to 
make his people prosperous by assuring regu- 
lar cultivation of the land, and to take care 
of the worship of the gods. So rigid and ef- 
fective was his control of agriculture that all 
the productive soil in the country theoret- 
ically became his. The maintenance and 
further development of the system of irriga- 
tion was in his hands. The laborers retained 
that portion of the crops necessary for their 
subsistence, and in times of famine they were 
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fed from the stores in the royal granaries. 
Industry and commerce, too, were under strict 
Pharaonic regulation. 

The religious functions of the Pharaoh 
were of outstanding importance. He played 
.a prominent part in the religious rites; and 
in carrying them out he was aided by a hier- 
archy of priests. The place of the Pharaoh 
at the head of religion gave him added pres- 
tige and power in political life. In the non- 
religious phases of government, secular offi- 
cials executed his desires and commands. 
Because the Pharaoh virtually directed all 
aspects of Egyptian life, a vast centralized 
bureaucracy was created. In theory, the en- 
tire officialdom was appointed by the Pha- 
raoh, though in practice he personally nom- 
inated only the more important’ officials. 
Both in theory and in fact, however, all were 
dependent on, and responsible to, their ruler 
alone. Of the functions of these officials, 
Professor Michael Rostovtzev writes: 


Some of them commanded the army and the fleet; 
others collected from the people those products of 
r their labour which the king found it necessary to 
' 4 torr. 
spend on the requirements of the temples, the 
government, and his own private life; others di- 
rected public works and portioned out the labour 
among the people; others administered justice and 
maintained order; while others gave personal serv- 
ice to the king and the royal family. Some of 
these officials discharged single-handed many dif- 
ferent duties. They had no independence or 
power of initiative: they, like the priests, were 
merely personal servants and agents of the king 
and the god. Side by side with the priests and 
high officials an army of scribes, overseers, artisans, 
and policemen was employed.? 


The judicial administration under the Pha- 
raohs was as thoroughly centralized as the 
political. There was no specialized set of 
judges. The administrative officials from 
the vizier down served as judges when called 
upon to do so. Every man of significant po- 
litical rank had to be ready to serve as a judge 
when summoned for judicial duty. Impor- 
tant cases were heard by the vizier himself, 
thus insuring centralized control of the ad- 
ministration of law. ‘The Egyptian laws were 
reduced to writing, and there is good reason 
to think that the Egyptian code, later lost, 
was as comprehensive and remarkable as the 
Babylonian Code of Hammurabi, which has 
been preserved. There were noble concep- 
tions of impartial justice. The law of prop- 
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erty and contract was perhaps as highly de- 
veloped as in the Babylonian code. The 
centralization of Egyptian justice required 
the keeping of a vast number of records in the 
central office of the vizier, an elaborate devel- 
opment of legal archives, and much work for 
scribes. 

The Hyksos invasion. Around 1776 B.C. 
the power of the native monarchs was broken, 
and from about 1700 to 1570 the country 
was ruled by nomadic invaders called Hyksos 
(or Shepherd Kings). It seems that they 
were Semites from North Syria, The period 
of their domination and rule was, for the 
most part, one of confusion, but it had, never- 
theless, far-reaching implications for the sub- 
sequent history of Egypt. Through the 
Hyksos the horse was introduced into Egypt 
for the first time. With the horse came the 
war chariot, and the Egyptians acquired a 
knowledge of warfare both new in kind and 
larger in scale than had heretofore been en- 
visaged. It served to transform them into a 
military people and made of Egypt a great 
military empire. Some scholars believe that 
it was during the Hyksos period that certain 
Hebrew tribes resided in Egypt. 

Under the leadership of several capable 
Pharaohs, a veritable national movement was 
established which resulted in the final over- 
throw of foreign rule around 1570 B.c. The 
Hyksos were either killed, enslaved, or driven 
from the country. About the same time, by 
their struggles against each other, against the 
Hyksos, and against the Pharaohs, the feudal 
nobles were practically extinguished; and the 
nomes disappeared. 


D. The Egyptian Empire 


Need for imperial expansion. Though 
imperialistic threads can be traced far back 
in Egyptian history, a formal empire was not 
established until a united national govern- 
ment replaced the rule of the Hyksos in 
1570 B.C. It was obvious that Egypt's great 
danger lay on the seacoast and on the north- 
east, where it was open to attack from Asia 
Minor. Only by adopting a policy of genu- 
ine imperialistic expansion and conquering 
threatening peoples could the potential dan- 
ger from these regions be eliminated. Such 
a policy dictated the creation of a powerful 
fleet to insure Egypt against an invasion on 
water by the maritime powers of the eastern 
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Mediterranean, and to facilitate the occupa- 
tion of at least a portion of western Asia. If 
the Egyptians were “to put themselves beyond 
the reach of another invasion” from Asia, 
“they had to occupy the whole corridor of the 
Orontes and the Jordan as well as the battle- 
field of Naharina between the Orontes and 
the Euphrates.” It is plain that the imperi- 
alist policy after the 16th century B.c. was far 
greater in scope and implication than any 
earlier one. 

Rise and fall of empire. To the Pharaoh 
Ahmose I credit is given for having solidly 
founded the Empire at home in 1570 B.C. 
To later rulers, especially Thutmose I and III, 
fell the task of actual conquest. Thut- 
mose III (d. 1435) is regarded as one of the 
outstanding military geniuses of the ancient 
Near Orient, worthy to rank with Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Cyrus, and Cambyses. Many 
costly campaigns were fought before Pales- 
tine, Phoenicia, and Syria were overcome and 
joined to the Egyptian Empire as tributary 
states and kingdoms. Expansion went on to 
the south as well, and Egyptian control of 
Nubia was strengthened, It seems probable, 
too, that several of the Aegean Islands were 
under the domination of the Empire. The 
Egyptian Empire reached the height of its 
splendor and power under Amenhotep III 
(1413-1377); and Rameses II (1301-1234) was 
the last great imperial Pharaoh. He may 
have been the ruler who oppressed the He- 
brews. 

Considering the circumstances, Egypt 
worked out an admirable system of imperial 
administration. The type of control exer- 
cised was not very dissimilar from the mod- 
ern protectorate. Egyptian garrisons were 
stationed in the conquered regions, which 
were nominally administered through mem- 
bers of the native reigning families who were 
educated in Egypt. Apparently Egypt made 
an effort to maintain order in Asia through 
peaceful rather than through forceful means. 
The letters uncovered at Tel el-Amarna and 
at Boghaz Keui give us an insight into the 
treaties, alliances, commercial agreements, 
and alignments of nations of the time of 
Egyptian imperial dominion. Rameses III 
(1198-1167 B.c.) saved Egypt from destruction 
by the barbarians and thus made it possible 
for Egypt to preserve its cultural achieve- 
ments and pass them on to the Greeks. 

The Empire endured in name until the 


12th century, although Egyptian control of 
the Asiatic world had been perceptibly weak- 
ened by the last half of the 13th century. 
While the Empire lasted, the whole of Egypt 
was in theory the personal patrimony of the 
Pharaoh. After the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury, the nobility, together with a feudalized 
priesthood, recovered the power which had 
been theirs much earlier. For a brief period 
in the 10th century s.c. under the Libyan 
King, Sheshonk I (925 s.c.) a kingdom was re- 
established somewhat similar to the Middle 
Kingdom of a thousand years earlier. The 
feudal lords and priests soon regained con- 
trol, however, and with this triumph came’ 
several centuries of confusion, and the Assyri- 
ans conquered Egypt in 672 s.c. With Psam- 
tik I, one of the greatest of Egyptian rulers, 
there was a short return of Pharaonic domin- 
ion when he overcame the feudatory powers 
and reduced them to impotence between 663 
and 609 B.c. In 525, however, Egypt passed 
under Persian rule, which» continued until 
404, and was resumed in 348 after 6o years of 
independence. Then Alexander the Great 
conquered the country in 332; after his death 
in 323, Egypt was ruled by the Ptolemies un-, 
til Augustus took the country over as a Ro- 
man province in 30 B.C. “ 


E. Egyptian Political Institutions  * 
A summary view of the development of po- 
litical institutions in Egypt shows us a grad- 
ual and general progression from gentile so- 
ciety to imperial organization, by way of 
village, city-state, and nome organization. 
The city-state reached out and expanded, we 
may say, through the nome to become the 
kingdom, and in the process was itself oblit- 
erated as a distinct entity. In the larger evo- 
lution from tribal to civil society based upon 


territorial residence and the principle of citi- 


zenship, Egypt passed through an intermedi- 
ate feudal stage. Despite the centralizing 
force of Pharaonic government, feudal tend- 
encies were always present in Egypt. Strong 
similarities between the political develop- 
ment of western Asia and of Egypt are ap- 
parent. : 

Whether under an all-powerful central gov- 
ernment or under feudal conditions, Egypt 
exhibited certain constant political character- 
istics, for the great mass of the people played 
no role at all in political activities. They, 
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their lives, their property, and their labor— 
were entirely subject to the Pharaoh, his ofh- 
cials, or the feudal lords. All men were the 
servants of the gods and of the god-Pharaoh. 
The supernatural basis of primitive society 
had been carried over into the new political 
order, and the king had absorbed in his one 
person the authority and religious sanction 
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of the whole country. Absolute government 
based upon principles of divine right pro- 
vided the order, stability, and protection 
which were so necessary for the development 
of economic life, art, and science. But the 
concepts of self-government and political lib- 
erty which the modern world prizes so highly 
were absolutely lacking. 


VIII. GROUPS AND SOCIAL CLASSES IN EGYPT 


Social evolution in Egypt. The earliest so- 
cial groupings in Egypt were founded on a 
kinship and local group basis; and these local 
institutions underwent a process of amalgama- 
tion that was distinguished by its relatively 
peaceful nature. The fertile soil of the re- 
gion, improved agricultural methods, and the 
growth of industry and commerce served to 
bring about an increase of the population, 
which was concentrated in a limited area. 
Larger social units grew up, and territorial 
instead of kinship groupings made their ap- 
pearance. Further modifying and limiting 
the kinship bonds of earlier times, there ap- 
peared distinct professional and economic 
elements in society—tradesmen, artisans, 
scribes, artists, and the like. Upon these 
interests and activities as a foundation, there 
arose new social relationships and groupings. 
In time the kinship basis of social life was 
largely supplanted by these new relationships 
created by altered material conditions, espe- 
cially the advances in politics and industry. 
Both in the amalgamation and consolidation 
of the earlier social groupings and in the 
growth of new social groups of non-kinship 
character, it is especially characteristic of 
Egypt that economic and religious factors 
were as important as coercion. 

Social classes. As a result of developments 
in the economic and political phases of Egyp- 
tian life, the inhabitants became differenti- 
ated into easily distinguishable classes. In 
the eyes of the Pharaoh and the gods, all men 
beneath them were equal. Socially and eco- 
nomically, however, there was differentiation 
and inequality. But it appears that at no 
time throughout the whole period of ancient 
Egyptian history were there the clear-cut class 
divisions that constitute the caste system of 
India. If a caste system is Suggested in the 
form of the early feudal nobility, the priest- 
hood during the Empire and the period fol- 


_ bor, and were thus put in posse: 


lowing, or the occupational groups of later 
times, there nevertheless existed a discernible 
measure of social fluidity. Passage from one 
class to another was possible, and the middle 
class could rise to the priesthood or to high 
government offices. The great class of serfs 
fixed to the soil came the nearest to consti- 
tuting a definite caste. 

The classes and the masses. In the varied 
and extensive differentiation among classes 
which took place in Egypt, there appeared a 
leisure class at one end of the social scale and 
a slave class at the other. Despite the abys- 
mal “social distance” between them, they were 
definitely and closely interrelated. The first 
was entirely divorced from manual labor, the 
second was solely devoted to it. To a large 
extent it was the slave class that made possible 
the existence of the leisure class. 

The significance of the existence and rela- 
tionship of these two classes is clear. A num- 
ber of people were relieved from the burden 
of maintaining themselves by their own la- 
ssion of the 
leisure time necessary for forwarding the arts, 
the sciences, and industry. Though it owed 
its existence to the severe oppression and bar- 
barous cruelties of a slave system, the leisure 
class was enabled to play a crucial part in the 
growth of civilization. The relationship be- 
tween slavery and the leisure class was espe- 
cially important in the case of the nobility of 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms. Freed from 
material cares, this group used its position to 
further art, architecture, agriculture, trade, 
and industry. Even after the feudal lords 
had been crushed, the splendor of imperial 
achievement was based upon a slave economy. 

The ethical rightness or wrongness of such 
a system is still a subject for warm discussion. 
It is sufficient here to understand that by the 
enforced labor of a large servile group, the 
few were enabled greatly to accelerate cul- 
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tural development, and to put material civ- 
ilization on a firm basis. 

Changes in social classes. Even a brief sur- 
vey of the social classes in Egypt gives an illu- 
minating insight into the social and economic 
life of the region. In the class situation there 
is reflected some measure of the political 
changes from the time of the Old Kingdom; 
During that early period the royalty and the 
court, the landed nobles, the priests, and an 
independent middle class, composed of mer- 
chants, artisans, and free landholders, made 
up the free social classes. These groups, ex- 
cept the first, were not very sharply set off 
from one another. Passage from one to an- 
other was possible. In addition, there was a 
large class of serfs and slaves belonging to 
both the Crown and the nobility. The agri- 
cultural serfs were attached to the soil and 
went with it as they did many centuries later 
in manorial Europe. The daily life of the 
servile population was a miserable one, and 
the earliest Egyptian literature we have re- 
covered portrays its oppression and exploita- 
tion. 

During the Middle Kingdom, the king and 
his relatives and the feudal nobility still stood 
at the top of the social scale, and the large 
servile class remained at the other end. 
Changes had taken place in the middle class, 
for owing to the economic growth of the 
country, it had become more numerous and 
powerful. This group was fostered and fa- 
vored by the Pharaoh, who saw in it a coun- 
terweight against the powerful landed nobil- 
ity—just as the European monarchs allied 
themselves with the bourgeoisie against the 
feudal lords at the close of the Middle Ages. 
The Egyptian middle class was made up of 
scribes and royal officials, landowners, arti- 
sans, and tradesmen; and many of them were 
men of wealth and possessed slaves. 

Under the Empire, the most significant 
alteration in the social structure was the tem- 
porary suppression of the old feudal nobility. 
It was replaced by a new imperial nobility 
composed of court and administrative nobles, 
though some of the older feudal lords were 
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carried over and became Nobles of the Em- 
pire, as the group was called. The priest- 
hood became more numerous, richer, more 
powerful, and better organized, forming a 
fairly distinct social class ranking just below 
the emperor and his relatives. There were 
great numbers of scribes, soldiers, and govern- 
ment officials in the middle class, as well as 
artists, craftsmen, traders, and merchants. A 
few members of the middle class held and 
worked their own land. Many of them, 
however, cultivated as freemen lands leased 
from the crown. Serfs and slaves formed an- 
other group, but at this time almost all the 
serfs belonged to the Pharaoh, i 

After the close of the imperial period in 
the middle of the 12th century B.C., several 
transformations in the social system came 
about. Professional and occupational classes 
tended to become fairly rigid and permanent 
along lines that resemble the later Byzan- 
tine guild organization. ‘The priesthood was 
the most powerful single class down to about 
the mid-7th century B.c, when the soldiery 
began to take over as the dominant socia 
group. oe 

In Egypt we have an early example of thor- 
oughgoing social discipline on a large scale. 
Characteristic of both Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia was a pressure for homogeneity which 
made itself felt in a comprehensive regimenta- 
tion of social life among the many units of 
ancient society. While a caste society did 
not emerge, one of its essentials was at all 
times present—the rigorous control of social 
classes and the class determination of social 
position. 

High position of women. The position of 
women in Egypt was a favored one—not 
matched until very recent times. Several 
queens ruled the country, and few male Phar- 
aohs were abler or more forceful than Queen 
Hatshepsut as a ruler and a builder. More 
than that, the property and inheritance rights 
of all free women were fully recognized. 
Perhaps most important of all was the fact 
that property was inherited through the 
mother. 


IX. AGRICULTURAL BASIS OF EGYPTIAN ECONOMIC LIFE 


Egyptian farming methods. Though 
Egyptian manufactures and commerce at- 
tained high levels of importance, Egypt was 


at all times essentially agrarian, and its pros- 
perity was in large measure founded upon 
agriculture. By November the overflowing 
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Nile recedes, and the land is dry enough to 
work. The plow the ancient Egyptians used 
was a crude and clumsy implement, and two 
men were needed to manage it. One con- 
trolled the awkward plow, and the other 
drove the oxen which drew it. Frequently 
the peasants themselves drew the plow when 
only the crust of the soil had to be broken. 
A wooden hoe was used to pulverize the soil 
after the plow had turned it up. Once the 
soil had been sufficiently worked, the seed 
was scattered broadcast and trodden in by 
herds of sheep. Wheat and barley were the 
commonest grains, but millet also was sown. 
Ancient Egypt produced onions, cucumbers, 
peas, beans, lettuce, leeks, radishes, and mel- 
ons—and (if we may credit the Biblical 
record) the Israelites in the desert after 
their escape from captivity in Egypt longed 
for the fish and the green vegetables that they 
“did eat freely in Egypt” (Numbers XI, 5). 
The olive was cultivated in certain parts of 
Egypt, and vineyards were generally plenti- 
ful. Flax and cotton were grown to be used 
in weaving.  _ 

The most useful of Egyptian domestic ani- 
mals for agricultural work were the ox and 
the donkey. The horse was not introduced 
until after 1700 B.c., and never assumed 
any importance in the cultivation of the 
soil. Sheep and goats were the other most 
common domesticated animals. For poultry, 
geese (highly regarded by the Egyptians and 
often pictured by them), ducks, swans, and 
doves were domesticated rather early. The 
chicken was later introduced from India. 
The camel, an animal we associate with 
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Poor harbors. Despite its location at the 
crossroads of the ancient world, Egypt never 
_ became as great a commercial state as Mesopo- 
tamia or Syria. One of the reasons for this 
was that the filling up of the Nile delta with 
silt, which the Mediterranean did not remove 
by sweeping it out to sea, blocked the harbors 
so that there were few permanent and depend- 
able ports—a liability that was not overcome 
until Alexandria was founded by Alexander 
the Great in 332 B.c. 
Early origins of commerce. The foreign 
trade of Egypt goes back certainly to 3000 B.C., 
when we find evidence of exchange of goods 


Egypt, was not used until the 5th century B.C. 

Agricultural basis of Egyptian prosperity. 
Agriculture provided the wealth and pros- 
perity of Egypt, and was the source of its 
power. Nevertheless, the agricultural la- 
borer was looked down upon with social con- 
tempt. The status of the vast majority of the 
peasantry was servile, and their condition, so 
far as we can determine, was by no means en- 
viable. The life and the activities of the 
peasant population were regimented and con- 
trolled by the revelations of the gods and by 
the edicts of the quasi-divine rulers. The 
Pharaoh, through his officials, decided what 
crops were to be cultivated and in what fields 
they were to be grown, and then what per- 
centage of the yield was to be given to the 
government. In return, the rulers undertook 
irrigation and reclamation projects on a large 
scale, and gave the farmers such police and 
military protection as they needed. 

It was not only in economic affairs that 
agriculture was of importance. Its relation 
to, and influence upon, other phases of life 
can be easily recognized. Apart from the ob- 
vious connection with irrigation, it led to the 
origin of time concepts and the early appear- 
ance of the excellent Sothic calendar.’ It 
gave an impetus to the birth of science by re- 
quiring extensive and accurate land measure- 
ment, the computation of the rise and fall of 
the Nile, and the careful study of the heav- 
enly bodies to regulate the calendar. In 
short, the growth of the early sciences in 
Egypt was very closely linked to agriculture, 
which was the dominant factor also in the re- 
ligion of the Egyptians. 


COMMERCE 


between Egypt and Mesopotamia. In very 
ancient times the Egyptians brought back 
such typical products of the Orient as per- 
fumed woods, spices, cosmetics, and dyes, from 
Arabia and India. In the 28th century B.C., 
ships sent out by the Pharaoh were venturing 
across the Mediterranean to Phoenicia. A 
goodly portion of the trade with the Near 
Orient was carried on by overland caravans, 
because of the dangerous sailing conditions 
in the Red Sea and the Gulf of Suez caused by 
strong and unfavorable winds. There was a 
considerable amount of trade with Crete be- 
fore 2000 B.c. The Mediterranean had, how- 
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ever, been conquered for human transport 
before 2500 B.c. 

Trade routes. Egyptian commerce at its 
height during the imperial period had three 
great outlets: (1) the Mediterranean to the 
north; (2) Nubia and the Red Sea to the 
south; and (3) the Red Sea to the east. As 
early as 1900 B.C. a canal was built connect- 
ing several lakes across the Suez isthmus. 
This was the first of a succession of Suez 
canals, all constructed along the same general 
route. The difficulties encountered in sail- 
ing the Red Sea, however, caused the canal to 
fall into disuse. 

During the heyday of Egyptian supremacy, 
commerce was amply protected. A strong 
fleet made Egypt one of the leading naval 
powers in the eastern Mediterranean. The 
sea was policed, piracy suppressed, and the 
land routes guarded by soldiers. Commerce 
was carefully regulated by the imperial gov- 
ernment. -At harbors and all places of entry, 
customhouses were maintained, and tariffs 
were placed upon all goods except those for 
the Crown. ‘Trade constituted an important 
source of the royal income. Not only were 
the merchants compelled to surrender a speci- 
fied portion of their products to the state, but 
the Pharaoh himself sent out commercial ex- 
peditions on his own responsibility. 

Exports and imports. In the 15th and 
14th centuries B.C., the chief Egyptian exports 
were wheat and such manufactured articles 


XI. INDUSTRY AND THE CRAFTS IN EGYPT 


Importance of crafts, Although they 
never rivaled agriculture, which was the basic 
Egyptian occupation, the industrial crafts and 
arts assumed a notable position in Egyptian 
life. Before 3000 s.c. there was already in 
existence a relatively large industrial popu- 
lation. In the Old Kingdom men were 
engaged in quarrying granite, mining (espe- 
cially of copper in Sinai), metal working, ma- 
sonry and _ brickmaking, carpentry, - cabinet- 
making, and woodworking. Shipbuilding 
was a growing industry, and leather tanning 
engaged a considerable number of craftsmen. 
Spinners, weavers, and dyers did really re- 
markable work. Linen cloth was dyed in 
many colors, and some of the royal linen was 
so exquisitely made that a magnifying glass 
must be used to distinguish it from silk. 
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as linen cloth, scarabs, and glazed and gold 
wares. Gold and silver were imported, the 
first from the mountainous region between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, and considerable 
quantities from Syria and other conquered 
districts; and silver from the north—from 
western Asia and Greek areas—in sufficiently 
large quantities to upset the ratio between 
that metal and gold. Africa, to the south, 
supplied Egypt with ostrich feathers and gold; 
the Orient, with perfumed woods, spices, and 
cosmetics. Manufactured articles were also 
imported from the north and northeast— 
Greece, the Aegean, the Levantine area, and 
Syria. Beautiful cloth and tapestry came 
from Syria; decorated vessels and etched or 
inlaid bronzes were brought from islands in 
the Aegean; and metal weapons and chased 
vessels from Phoenicia. After a period of 
gradual decline, trade was revived and ex- 
tended under Rameses III (1198-1167 B.C.) to 
reach perhaps its greatest expansion. 

In Professor Breasted’s opinion, commerce 
was the means through which Egypt took the 
lead as a civilizing force in the Orient and 
became a main center for’ the diffusion 
of culture during ancient ‘times. Contact 
through trade with the’ Mediterranean re- 
gion, western Asia, Arabia, India, and cen- 
tral and western Africa left its marks not only 
on Egyptian commercial “prosperity, but on 
the material culture and the artistic develop- 
ment of the Egyptians as well. 


In general, the products of the early Egyp- — 
tian craftsmen that we have in our museums! 
today show an artistry and a degree of tech- 
nical skill that have not often been equaled 
since. Pottery, glazed ware, and metal ob- 
jects exhibited high excellence in workman- 
ship. The tools of the artist and craftsman 
were made of stone, wood, copper, or bronze. 
With implements of these materials—there 7 
was nothing made of iron or steel—were pro- 
duced the finest of manufactured goods as 
well as the giant Pyramids, the obelisks, and ° 
the other monuments. In the construction 
of these huge works in stone, the Egyptians 
employed sledges made of stone (dolerite), 
jeweled drills and saws, tube drills, rollers, 
levers, and even crude devices on the princi- 
ple of the pulley block. Before the end of 
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the Old Kingdom there must have been a 
comparatively large working population in 
the towns, aside from those who lived in the 
shops of the kings and the priests. State en- 
terprises, the construction of temples and 
pyramids, and the demands of the section of 
society that lived luxuriously were partially 
responsible for the growth of the artisan and 
laboring class. 

The craftsmen. The Egyptian craftsmen 
were recruited chiefly from the free middle 
class. In many cases, however, slaves of the 
Crown or of nobles were taught one or an- 
other of the crafts. The craftsmen per- 
formed their labor in one of three places: 
(1) independently in their own workshops, 
(2) in the workshops of the king and temples, 
or (3) on the great estates of the nobles. 
Those craftsmen who pursued their work in- 
dependently had to pay the Crown or nobles 
a tax, usually rendered in kind, for their in- 
dustrial freedom. In the period of the Old 
Kingdom, the craftsmen usually sold their 
own goods directly to the consumers. Grad- 


ually a merchant class arose which, by the 
opening of the imperial period, had become 
quite distinct from the craftsmen. It is not 
unlikely, however, that some trade was still 
carried on by craftsmen at this time. 

Government and industry. One of the 
most distinctive aspects of Egyptian economic 
life was the almost paternal governmental con- 
trol, especially during the later Egyptian Em- 
pire, when the state centralized and controlled 
economic life to an unprecedented degree. 
Professor Rostovtzev thus describes the pre- 
vailing system, which reached its highest de- 
velopment under the Ptolemies: 

In direct opposition to the structure of economic 
life in Greece and Italy, the whole economic organ- 
ization of Egypt was built up on the principle of 
centralization and control by the Government, as 
well as the nationalization of all production in 
agricultural and industrial life. Everything was 
for the State and through the State, nothing for 
the individual. . . . Nowhere in the whole evolu- 
tion of mankind can be found so far-reaching and 
systematic limitations as those which applied to 
private property in Ptolemaic Egypt.* 


XII. ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


Sculpture. In Egyptian art we have the 
first striking esthetic advance beyond the mu- 
ral art of the Paleolithic Age. Egyptian 
sculpture often consisted of little more than 
deeply cut incised outlines, and went hand 
in hand with painting. The subjects were 
largely drawn from everyday life, although 
there was a rather distinct class of sculpture 
in the portrait statues of the deceased, of 
gods, kings, and sacred animals. Nature 
was closely copied, and objects were realis- 
tically reproduced, but color was chiefly used 
for decorative effects. Among the peculiari- 
ties of Egyptian sculpture, we may note that 
perspective was lacking and that heads were 
represented only in profile. The drawings, 
however, show a meritorious clearness of line. 
An interesting and novel phase of Egyptian 
sculpture was the carving of small beetles 
from various stones, usually multicolored. 
These stone beetles, like the insects they rep- 
resented, are called scarabs, and were made 
in large quantities to be used as amulets or 
charms. The beetle was revered as a symbol 
of fertility and creative power. 

Painting. Egyptian painting was of a 
practical character, mainly historical and dec- 


orative. In the former sense it recorded the 
deeds of the Pharaohs, deities, and heroes. 
In the decorative use it was employed to 
brighten the dark interiors of temples, pal- 
aces, tombs, and homes which were all con- 
structed with small window openings to keep 
out the heat of the sun. Painting was also 
employed to provide borders to inscriptions. 
The painting lacked realism and fidelity to 
life. Though the colors were not natural, 
there was no perspective, and no use of shade 
or shadow. Much was symbolical, as, for in- 
stance, the representation of water and forests. 
Architecture. In Egyptian architecture, 
it is massiveness and permanence that strike 
the modern eye. From the few Egyptian tem- 
ples that remain for our examination, it is 
clear that the column (round, sixteen-sided, 
and even fluted) and the capital were known 
2,000 years before the Greek temples. The 
lesser tombs and the Pyramids show remarka- 
ble accuracy in construction, and give evi- 
dence that the Egyptian architects and engi- 
neers knew and understood the right angle, 
the square, and the four points of the com- 
pass. $ 
The painted and sculptured reliefs on the 
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Scenes of Egyptian life copied from wall paintings or 
reliefs (1-3, about 2700 B.C.; 4-7, about 1500 B.C.) Left 
to right: ı. Harvesting and threshing: donkey carry- 
ing grain pack; man piling stalks as donkeys tread 
out grain on threshing floor; men lifting grain in win- 
nowing scoops to permit wind ¢o blow chaff aside. 
2. Planting: sowing seed, harrowing soil, and driving 
sheep across field to trample in the seed. 3. Barter, 
the only form of trade in ancient Egypt: a dealer and 
a woman haggling over a string of beads; men bargain- 
ing over fish hooks; one man offering beads to a vege- 
table dealer, the other offering a fan. 4. Carpentry: 
(above) boring chair seat with a bow drill and polish- 
ing legs with a small stone, (below) chopping and 
driving chisel with a wooden mallet. 5. Metal work- 
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ing: (above) operating bellows with feét and with cords 
in hands, (below) melting metal in a crucible; (above) 
tongs and blowpipes, (below) pouring molten metals 
into molds; emptying basket of fuel, probably char- 
coal. 6. Banqueting: guests at feast being served 


food and drink and adorned with ornaments. Both 
men and women wear collars and bracelets and have 
cones of fragrant ointment on their heads. The 
women wear earrings and fillets with lotus flowers 
drooping over the forehead. 7. Anubis, the jackal- 
headed god of the dead, weighing heart of the de- 
ceased (extreme left-hand) against right and truth, 
symbolized by the feather; Thoth, the ibis-headed 
god of learning with palette and brush, records the 
verdict. 
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walls of the temples and tombs are among 
the best sources for the life and civilization of 
Egypt. The social psychology of the Egyp- 
tians is reflected in their art, the outstanding 
trait of which is formalization and conyen- 
tionality. After the close of the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms, during which the esthetic 
products of the Egyptians reached their high- 
est development, art became even more stereo- 
typed in subject matter, design, and tech- 
nique. 

Decorative arts. The arts of decoration 
and adornment made great headway in Egypt. 
Gold jewelry was abundant and very finely 
worked. Artistic work in wood and leather 
was profuse and well executed. Glazed work 
was especially beautiful. The arts connected 
with personal adornment were highly devel- 
oped. The serious interest of the Egyptians 
in death and death rites led to a marked 
promotion of funereal art. The coffins of the 
rich and especially of royalty were often very 
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expensive and elaborately worked. Vast 
quantities of gold and other valuable jewels 
and vessels were frequently put in the tomb 
along with the mummy. This encouraged 
vandalism and accounts for the fact that most 
of these tombs were looted before modern 
times. Less than a generation ago, however, 
the practically undisturbed tomb of King Tut- 
ankhamun (1358-1350 B.C.) was uncovered 
and added greatly to our knowledge of many 
phases of Egyptian art and material splen- 
dor. 

The all-important art of ancient Greece 
owed a: great deal to Egyptian precedents, 
notably: (1) an impulse to represent gods in 
wood and stone; (2) basic artistic and archi- 
tectural types; (3) the use of columns and 
capitals and rectangular plans in architec- 
ture; (4) the production of copper and bronze 
statues; (5) the use of ornamental patterns on 
pottery and in architecture; and (6) a penchant 
for bright and lively colors. 


XIII. THE ORIGINS OF THE ALPHABET; WRITING, AND THE CALENDAR 


To the Egyptians we owe two of the most 
notable contributions to civilization—the be- 
ginnings of the alphabet and the provision of 
a working calendar. 
` Origins of the alphabet. The first obscure 

_ Origins of the art of writing go back to the 


“picture writing on the implements and the 
~ caye walls of the middle and later Paleo- 
lithic periods. Before these pictograms could 
be regarded as real writing, they had to pass 
through three well-defined stages. First, the 
pictures had to become conventionalized, so 
that they always had the same appearance 
and designated the same object. Next, it was 
hecessary that they should not only refer to a 
concrete object, but also become the symbols 
of abstract conceptions. Finally, it was es- 
sential that „the conventionalized symbols 
should pass into that stage where they com- 
bineda representation of an abstract concep- 
tion and the sound of the human voice. 
*“ Even in- this last stage, writing passed 
through a number of developments. In the 
simplest and most elementary form of this 
“sound-writing” each symbol represented an 
entire word. By some time around 3000 B.C. 
the Egyptians had gone a step further by us- 
ing some 24 hieroglyphic signs to indicate as 
many consonantal sounds. But they contin- 
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ued to employ a large number of other sym- 
bols for words and syllables, and consequently 
missed the essentials of a phonetic alphabet. 

The inventor of an alphabet used in 
inscriptions recently found on the Sinaitic 
Peninsula and in southern Palestine, though 
obviously drawing upon Egyptian models, 
freed himself from this limitation. He may 
have been a Phoenician from Byblos or of 
some other Semitic nationality, and he proba- 
bly lived in the 19th century B.c. Among 
the important inscriptions discovered at Ra- 
sesh Shamra near Latakia in ancient Ugarit 
in Syria, some are written in an alphabetic 
cuneiform script and in a northwest Semitic 
dialect. No one knows whether the inven tor 
attempted to substitute cuneiform signs for a 
Semitic alphabet already known or independ- 
ently devised this system, ‘The earliest in- 
scription in the fully developed Phoenician 
alphabet is that of Ahiram, a contemporary 
of Rameses II in,the 1gth century B.c. This 
alphabet contained 21 letters, all represent- 
ing consonants. It remained for the Greeks 
to perfect it by employing some of its signs for 
consonants as designations of vowel sounds. 
With some modifications, this Greek alphabet 
spread through the Romans to the western 
world and through the Byzantines to various 
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peoples in eastern Europe. There seem to 
have been several independent centers of the 
origin of writing: Anatolia, Crete, Egypt, Bab- 
ylonia, India, China, and Central America. 

Origin of writing. Along with the mas- 
tery of the art of writing went the provision 
of materials on which to set down the desired 
letters and words. Stone columns and walls 
or éven the clay tablets of the Babylonians, 
permanent though they may have been, were 
awkward and limited writing materials. 
The Egyptians solved the difficulty by 
utilizing the membrane of the papyrus 
reed, thin strips of which they pasted to- 
gether at right angles. Upon this papyrus 
they wrote with an ink made of water, vege- 
table gum, and soot. It was the original 
paper, and was so universally known that it 
very likely furnished the idea for the cheaper 
but inferior Chinese paper made from pulp, 
which came to Europe through the Arabs in 
medieval times. And of course, our word 
“paper” is derived from papyrus. The first 
pens were pieces of reed sharpened and 
pointed by hand. CA 

Professor James H. Breasted has estimated 
the importance of this step in the evolution of 
civilization which we may credit to the Egyp- 
tians: “The invention of writing and of a 
convenient system of records on paper has had 
a greater influence in uplifting the human 
race than any other intellectual achievement 
in the career of man. It was more important 
than all the battles ever fought and all the 
constitutions ever devised.” * 

Beginnings of the calendar. Indispensa- 
ble as some method of measuring time was 
for chronicling the thoughts and actions of 
man, the calendar was not originally devel- 
oped for that purpose. As Professor Shot- 
well has remarked, and Professor Webster ê 
has shown in greater detail, it was the deeds 
of the gods and not of men that the early 
calendars were designed to fix and record. 
The methods of measuring time grew up 
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about the need for determining the dates of 
tabooed or holy days, and fixing and record- 
ing the occurrence of unusual natural phe- 
nomena believed to have some religious sig- 
nificance. 

The simplest and most primitive type of 
calendar was the lunar calendar based on the 
phases of the moon. The unit was the lunar 
month of 291% days. From this it was pos- 
sible to provide roughly for convenient units 
of measurement, both longer and shorter than 
the month. The lunar fortnight was a com- 
mon unit of time among ancient peoples, and 
weeks were the quarters of the moon or a 
division of the month into three periods of 
ten days each. Twelve lunar months of 29% 
days each made a lunar year of 354 days; and, 
to keep the months synchronized with the 
seasonal divisions, a thirteenth month was 
interpolated at appropriate intervals. A 
longer interval was the lunar cycle of about 


_1g years, which came into use among the 


Greeks about 750 B.e. Though the lunar 
calendar provided no exact divisions of time, 
either long or short, and was continually get- 
ting out of adjustment, it was tolerated and 
retained by all the peoples of antiquity except 
the Egyptians. They share with the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of Mexico the honor of hav- 
ing worked out the beginnings of the modern 


calendar on a combined stellar and solar _, 


basis. be eo a 
The agricultural life of the dwellers of the 
Nile Valley and the importance of the sun 
god in Egypt tended to increase the impor- 
tance of the sun at the expense of the moon. 
Possibly in 4241 B.C., and certainly as early as 
2781 B.C; the Egyptians had devised a solar 
year of 365 days, with twelve months of thirty 
days each and five feast days at the end of each 
year. The seven-day week of the modern 
calendar, cutting through both month and 
year, was the product of the ingenuity and re- 
ligious arrangements of the Sumerians, and it 


was perpetuated by the Hebrews. 
Ki 


XIV. EGYPTIAN SCIENCE 


Natural science in Egypt. Egypt made 
very considerable contributions to the origins 
of science. Land was valuable, and exact 
computation of the flow of the Nile was im- 
portant. Hence there developed a science 
of mensuration that included plane and solid 


geometry and the elements of surveying. The 
Egyptians employed mensuration not only ' 
for measuring water flow and determining 
boundaries, but also for measuring the con- 
tents of granaries and the like. They devel- 
oped a decimal system and used fractions, 
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though they never advanced beyond fractions 
having the number 1 as the numerator. 
They knew how to multiply directly only by 
the number 2. They worked out some ele- 
mentary equations and computed the area of 
the circle by giving x a value of 3.16. They 
did not make many mathematical calculations 
in the field of astronomy, but they did begin 
to work out accurate star tables. In the field 
of physics some crude work was done in ele- 
mentary optics, and rudimentary alchemy was 
founded through the study of drugs, stones 
and ores. 

Egyptian medicine. The popular Egyp- 
tian medicine was more religion and magic 
than observational science. The Egyptians 
were afforded remarkable facilities for under- 
standing human anatomy through the popu- 
larity of the practice of embalming, but they 
seem to have made little use of this opportun- 
ity in the way of understanding physiology. 
Perhaps religious superstitions account for 
this. ‘They made some headway in establish- 
ing a useful materia medica, including vine- 
gar, olive oil, and castor oil; but in applying 
remedies they relied as much upon magic as 
upon the remedies themselves. Moreover, 
‘they prescribed remedies on a magical basis 
which were more likely than not to infect the 
patient. 

Despite these shortcomings of an ignorant 
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and superstitious age, the Egyptians were the 
real founders of medical science. There is 
proof of varied surgical operations in Egypt 
as far back as 2500 B.c. Much attention was 
given to the care of fractured bones. The 
dark interiors of Egyptian houses led to much 
eye strain; and Egyptian medicine was deeply 
concerned with eye diseases, and oculists of a 
sort were common. If we can believe Herod- 
otus, most Egyptian doctors of the later Egyp- 
tian period were specialists in one disease or 
another. The most remarkable example of 
realistic medical knowledge among the an- 
cient Egyptians is found in the so-called Ed- 
win Smith papyrus, a medical document from 
about 1600 s.c., which is a copy of the ideas of 
a leading Egyptian physician and surgeon of 
about 2500 s.c. It gives an orderly and fac- 
tual statement of the symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment, and cure of disease. It asserts that 
the heart supplies the power in the human 
body, though it does not recognize the circula- 
tion of the blood. The human brain is men- 
tioned for the first time in any extant docu- 
ment, and it is understood that the brain con- 
trols the movements of the limbs. Cogent 
comments are made on surgery, including the 
first known reference to surgical stitching. 
Greek medicine advanced far beyond Egyp- 
tian, but it was originally based on the Egyp- 
tian lore and practice. 


XV. ESSENTIAL ASPECTS OF EGYPTIAN RELIGION 


The religion of Egypt, like that of other 
early historical peoples, can be intelligently 
comprehended only against the general back- 
ground of the evolution of religion and gods 
among early peoples. 

Origin. of Egyptian religion. The reli- 
gion of Egypt, like that of all late preliterary 
and early historical peoples, was built up 
around the major facts of physical nature and 
human experience, such as night and day, the 
change of seasons, fertility and vegetation, the 
seasonal behavior of the Nile, birth, death, 
and the like. All such facts were heavily 
charged with mystery, being regarded as con- 
trolled by the supernatural or spiritual world. 
Religious life and mythology revolved about 
the recognition, veneration, and attempted 
control of these facts and the spirits suppos- 
edly associated with them. It is not surpris- 
ing, especially in the warm Orient, that the 


sun should take a leading place among the 
objects noted and venerated, The sun god, 
under various names, was the reigning deity 
among most oriental peoples. 

The first important step in the growth of a 
national religion in Egypt came when the 
priests of Heliopolis brought forward their 
sun god, Ra, surrounded by eight lesser dei- 
ties in an early Egyptian pantheon. With the 
rise of Thebes in political and military pres- 
tige, the Theban god, Amon, had to receive 
recognition. So the supreme god of the Egyp- 
tians became Amon-Ra, a fusion of the lead- 
ing deities of Heliopolis and Thebes. The 
effort of the royal reformer, Amenhotep IV 
(Akhnaton), about 1375 B.C., to supplant 
Amon-Ra and his cult by a straightforward 
monotheistic worship of the sun failed to en- 
dure.” 


The Osiris myth. Central in the religion 
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of mature Egypt was the myth of Osiris, who 
became the tenth god in the Egyptian pan- 
theon. The sun-god, Ra, chief deity of the 
Egyptians, was the source of light, warmth, 
and life. Isis, the leading Egyptian goddess, 
was the divinity of fertility who made vegeta- 
tion and crops germinate and grow. She was 
the wife of Osiris, who was god both of the 
Nile Valley and of the kingdom of the dead. 
When Ra went back to the heavens to dwell, 
Osiris took over his throne on earth. But 
Set, Osiris’s brother and the chief of the evil 
spirits, wished Ra’s throne for himself, fought 
a duel with Osiris, killed him, and scattered 
his body in bits all over Egypt. But Horus, 
son of Osiris, avenged his father, overcame 
Set, and took over Ra’s throne. In a famous 
trial before the gods, they upheld Horus’ right 
to reign. Isis mourned long and bitterly for 
Osiris, constantly sought his remains, and 
finally found them. Then Osiris was re- 
stored to life and majesty. 

The whole myth was based primarily upon 
the effort to portray symbolically the leading 
facts of life and fertility. Its themes are life 
and death, the coming of vegetation in the 
spring and its disappearance in winter, the 
24-hour cycle of night and day, and the like. 
The sun-god Ra was pictured as passing 
through the realm of the dead every 24 hours, 
to be born anew each morning—a symbolic 


presentation of the setting and rising of the 
sun. 

Belief in a future life. Egyptian religion 
laid much stress upon the future life. Very 
early there was a vivid belief in the soul and 
in its persistence after death. Elaborate rites 
and directions for judging the soul after death 
were preserved in the so-called Book of the 
Dead. But the Egyptians never gave the 
struggle between good and evil the broad phil- 
osophical setting which the Persians conferred 
upon it, nor was immortality to them the 
awful and crucial matter it became with the 
Persians and the Christians, 

Egyptian religion played a prominent part 
in Egyptian politics. The priesthood was a 
large and powerful class that wielded much 
influence in Egyptian life. Under the 
stronger rulers it was subordinated to the 
Crown. But the priesthood was always a de- 
centralizing force in opposing monarchical 
ambitions, and it welcomed the opportunity 
to cooperate with any movement to reduce 
the power of the Pharaoh and improve its 
own status. Therefore Egyptian religion 
helped to promote lapses into feudalism and 
to perpetuate feudal conditions. The priests 
were the natural allies of the feudal lords. | 
At the same time, religion did help to gain 
veneration for the ruling monarch by pro- 
claiming him to be partially divine. 


XVI. THE DECLINE OF EGYPT AS A GREAT POWER 


Reasons of decline. The causes for the de- 
cline of Egypt are by no means clear or en- 
tirely agreed upon even by competent stu- 
dents. Decentralization and anarchy in poli- 
tics, which may have resulted from the failure 
to establish permanently the ascendancy of a 
ruling group through military conquest, is 
stressed by Professor Breasted as a most potent 
cause of Egyptian decline. The fact that 
Egypt could not adapt itself successfully to 
expansion and imperial administration was 
also an important element. The power and 
prestige of the class-selfish priesthood, to- 
gether with the enervating and paralyzing in- 
fluence of rigorous customs and religion, cre- 
ated a static tendency which was a powerful 
factor in Egyptian decline. The conservatism 
and the tendency towards repetition, which 
always seem inevitably to accompany a rudi- 


mentary agrarian order, also were important. 
y agr 


No less significant in the disintegrating proc- 
ess, perhaps, was the class system and the 
exploitation of the lower classes. More im- 
portant and certain, the powerful rivals of 
Egypt—Assyrians, Persians, Macedonians 
and Romans—were all more efficient and 
more highly specialized in the arts of war. At 
their hands Egypt naturally suffered both 
military conquests and political subjugation. 

Persistence of Egyptian culture. It is also 
worth noting that in one important sense 
Egypt did not really decline. For it was as 
much the leader of the world in 200 B.C. as in 
2000 B.C., despite the eclipse of its political 
and imperial power. Alexandria, founded by 
Alexander the Great in 332 B.C., became one 
of the most important cities of all ancient his- 
tory—outshining in many respects Thebes, 
Memphis, Babylon, Nineveh, Susa, Damascus, 
Athens, or Rome. Alexandria was the com- 
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mercial, financial, cultural, and scientific cen- 
ter of the ancient world for many centuries. 
It had the largest library of antiquity, and it 
was the great cosmopolitan city of the ancient 
world. As the center of Hellenistic civiliza- 
tion, it exercised a sway over the mind of man 
unmatched or unapproached by any city of 
old imperial Egypt. 

Egypt later passed under Roman rule and 
so remained for many centuries. Then, in 
the 7th century of our era, it was conquered 
by the Muslims, and a high Mohammedan 


t 


„culture arose there which rivaled that of an- 


cient Alexandria. Egypt later fell under Turk- 
ish dominion and so remained until the 19th 
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century. It is hardly accurate, therefore, to 
speak of the “fall” of Egyptian civilization. 
The history of Egypt after the 6th century 
B.C. was still Egyptian history. All that hap- 
pened was a-change’ of rulers and the intru- 
sion of new cultural strains. The history of 
Egypt is an unbroken record that stretches 
from the Paleolithic Age to the recent with- 
drawal of British troops and authority from 
Egypt. ‘These same considerations apply to 
the “fall” of most other ancient. cultures. 
Civilization has usually been continuous in 
all of these areas. All that has fallen has 
been the dominion of a particular race or 
the rule of a given dynasty of kings. 
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The Growth of Civilization in Mesopotamia 


I. GEOGRAPHY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


The Tigris and Euphrates and Mesopota- 
mian civilization. Contemporaneou§ with 
the rise of Egypt, another civilization in a 
river-basin setting was developing in western 
Asia. In the Tigris-Euphrates Valley the 
course of events and the processes of develop- 
ment were markedly similar to those along 
the Nile. There was, however, little inter- 
dependence between the two civilizations. 
That of western Asia struck out upon and fol- 
lowed lines more or less peculiar to itself. 

The geographical setting was no less im- 
portant in the civilization of western Asia than 
in that of Egypt. There was the same type 
of river-basin environment—a fluvial civiliza- 
tion. The outstanding difference was that 
the lower Tigris-Euphrates Valley, as well as 
all the fertile area in the most western exten- 
sion of Asia, was far more open to attack and 
invasion than the Nile region. Egypt was 
primarily a river-and-fen civilization. So was 
southern Mesopotamia, but in the northern 
portion Mesopotamia also provided a hill- 
and-plain habitat offering both fertility and 
protection. 

The two great rivers of western Asia, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, have their source in 
the mountains of Armenia in Asia Minor. 
Flowing south and east, they parallel each 
other for some 800 miles, and finally empty 
into the Persian Gulf. In the course of the 
last 5,000 or 6,000 years, the silt and mud de- 
posits of the rivers have filled up the Persian 
Gulf at their mouths and have extended the 
valley southward about 150 miles. The 
region lying between the rivers was called 
Mesopotamia, meaning Mid-River-Country; 
it has been called Iraq since 1918. The most 
fertile section of the river basin lay between 
the gulf and the point where the rivers, leav- 
ing the desert, parallel each other fairly 
closely. This fertile region, first designated 
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the plain of Shinar, is usually known as Baby-_ 
lonia. 

Never more than 40 miles in width, the 
Babylonian plain has only a scanty winter 
rainfall. Its fertile soil, however, with proper 
irrigation is highly productive. The region 
near the gulf was marshy and rich in fish and 
game. Further inland the soil was drier and 
better suited to the domestication of plants 
and animals. In this setting came the first 
achievements of the civilization of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. 

The Babylonian plain was annually flooded 
by rivers swollen with the melting snow of 
the mountains to the north, and was covered 
with a thin layer of mud of unusual fertility, 
The record of intensive domestication of ani- 
mals and cultivation of plants and trees goes 
back to an early date. Under the baking sun 
the soil hardens, so that the productivity of 
the plain is greatly diminished unless water 
can be retained long after the flood itself sub- 
sides. Here, as in Egypt, a complicated sys- 
tem of irrigation was in operation at least 
some 5,000 years ago. Similarly, the need of 
irrigation and the maintenance of an artificial 
network of pools, dams, dikes, and ‘canals 
furnish a key to much of the social, political, 
economic, scientific, legal, and religious de- 
velopment of the region. These engineering 
operations required extensive group coopera- 
tion and rigorous social control. 

The Fertile Crescent. From the marshy 
region north of the Persian Gulf civilization 
followed the narrow border of cultivable land 
which swings northward and then southwest 
in a rough semicircle, a sweeping arc of pro- 
ductive soil called the Fertile Crescent. {ts 
eastern portion is the Babylonian plain or 
lower Mesopotamia; on the west it fringes the 
Mediterranean in Palestine; and in the north, 
where it arches up toward the mountain 
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ranges of Asia Minor, its center lies mainly 
in Assyria. Water incloses the Fertile Cres- 
cent to the east and west; mountains lie to the 
north, and the vast Arabian Desert is to the 
south. 

None of its boundaries offered thorough 
protection. The hardy mountaineers of the 
north and the nomadic peoples of the desert 
always looked with covetous eyes upon its 
rich lands and products. From these two 
directions, the Fertile Crescent was constantly 
menaced, It was an endless prize, with its 
comforts, wealth, and higher civilization, to 
the less-civilized neighboring peoples. Meso- 
potamia was like a reservoir into which there 
constantly poured streams of different peo- 
ples. Much of the history of western Asia is 
the story of the age-long struggle to control 
the Babylonian plain and other parts of the 
Fertile Crescent. So western Asia lacked the 
protective isolation enjoyed by Egypt; and 
these peoples of Mesopotamia could not work 
out their development on the basis of their 
own capacities without interference from the 
outside. Frequently the invasions consti- 
tuted veritable waves of migration; at times 
they resulted in periods of cultural retardation 
or of quiescence in the development of civili- 
zation. But the infusion of new peoples 
sometimes acted as a stimulus to cultural 
growth. 

The layout of this Fertile Crescent played 
a predominant part in determining the trade 
routes, commerce, and commercial relations 
of this area. As Moret and Davey well say: 


. . . The Tigris, the Euphrates, and their afflu- 
ents have made the north-east margin of Arabia 
what the Nile made Egypt—an immense oasis, 
Mesopotamia. But these rivers are also roads, so 
happily placed that the Euphrates forms a direct 
way from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. 

- On breaking out from the plateau of Anatolia the 
Euphrates traces a curve, at the nearest point only 
sixty miles distant from the Afran, a tributary of 
the Orontes [a river emptying into the Mediterra- 
nean]. After nearing the Mediterranean so as al- 
most to find its outlet into it, the Euphrates is 
turned back towards the east by a slight fold of 
land, and pursues its course, swelled by tributaries, 
in a widened channel to the Sea of Oman. 
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Thus from Egypt to the Persian Gulf Nature has 
laid out waterways which lead from the isthmus 
[of Suez] to the Taurus [mountains], and, after an 
easy and short porterage, from the Taurus to the 
seas of the East. Astride these rivers and routes 
cities and kingdoms have been planted. On a 
map we get the impression of a gigantic crescent 
with its horns on the deltas of the Nile and of the 
Euphrates. This “Fertile Crescent” will be the 
domain of civilizations, rivals of Egypt. Between 
the extremities of the crescent and over three- 
quarters of Arabia the desert, more or less arid, ex- 
tends like an inland sea, tracked by the nomads, 
who go from one brink to the other and from one 
civilization to the other. 


Routes of travel and trade. The shortest 
route from the Mediterranean to Mesopo- 
tamia was across one of the several passes 
through the coastal mountain ranges to the 
head of the Euphrates and then down that 
river to the Persian Gulf. This route was fre- 
quently used for the southeastward journey 
when the river was navigable. Cargoes could 
be floated part way down the stream. But 
this route was not suited for the return trip 
to the Mediterranean. It was impossible for 
the crude boats of that day to make adequate 
headway upstream against the current of the 
Euphrates. Moreover, the river banks in the 
midst of the desert were too arid, and too tor- 
rid in the summer, to make this a desirable 
land route. For the return trip from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the Mediterranean merchants 
usually went up a land road to the east of the 
Tigris as far as the foothills of the northern 
mountains at the top of the Crescent. Then 
they skirted the mountains westward on a foot- 
hills route that took them across the Euphrates 
and then through the mountains to the’ Medi- 
terranean coast towns. This road was par- 
ticularly suitable in the summer, since it was 
not as hot or arid as the desert region along 
the Euphrates. Indeed, this road was popu- 
lar even on the journey southeastward from 
the Mediterranean to the towns of lower 
Mesopotamia. On either route the access 
from east to west was through what has been 
called the Syrian Saddle, the depressions, foot- 
hills, and passes from the Mediterranean to 
the Mesopotamian valley. 


il. THE RACES OF MESOPOTAMIA 


The frequent invasions, the racial effects of 
conquests, the employment of foreigners in 


the armies, the effects of colonization, and the 
scarcity of skeletal remains all serve to make 
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the question of the racial groups which in- 
habited ancient Mesopotamia extremely diffi- 
cult. In the development of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian civilizations, at least three dis- 
tinct ethnic strains played a part. 

The first peoples in the Babylonian plain to 
develop a written language and make most 
other fundamental advances in civilization 
were the pre-Semitic Sumerians. It seems cer- 
tain that they were neither pure Mediterran- 
eans nor roundheaded Alpines. Apparently 
the Sumerians (as well as the Gutians and 
Elamites) came from the region near the 
Caspian Sea and entered the Babylonian plain 
sometime before the close of the fifth millen- 
nium B.C. Possibly Mediterranean in type 
with some measure of blending with the 
roundheaded Alpine race, they were, as their 
statues and monuments indicate, a rather 
short, stocky, and muscular people with broad 
shoulders, chests, and hips. Many had the 
narrow, oval face and unobtrusive features 
characteristic of the Mediterranean type. 

When the Sumerians entered the Babylon- 


ian plain, they found peoples who had been 
there since Neolithic times and scattered tribes 
of peoples called Semites. These Semites 
were again to invade the plain at a later date. 
We class as Semites the Akkadians, the Amo- 
rites, the Kaldi or Chaldeans, the Arameans, 
the Assyrians (The Assur Semites), and the 
Hebrews. The term “Semite” or “Semitic” 
is more properly a linguistic rather than a 
racial term, for there has never been a “Se- 
mitic race.” A few of the Semitic linguistic 
groups were, physically, representatives of the 
Alpine race, but most of the Semites were 
members of the Mediterranean race. Their 
place of origin seems to have been the 
Arabian Desert. 

With the Kassites and Mitanni, who came 
from the northern grasslands, a distinct round- 
headed Alpine group later entered the Baby- 
lonian plain. The Elamites and Gutians 
may have been mainly Alpines racially, but 
this is largely conjectural. In no section of 
the ancient world was the mixture of races 
more marked than in ancient Mesopotamia. 


Ill, THE CULTURE AGES IN MESOPOTAMIA 


Perhaps the most spectacular discoveries in 
preliterary archaeology in the last quarter of 
a century, and especially in the last decade, 
were those in Mesopotamia, which have been 
facilitated by the use of steamshovels and 
other mechanical devices. 

Stone Age in Mesopotamia. So far, no 
Paleolithic remains have been discovered in 
Mesopotamia, but this does not mean that 
there were no peoples here in the Old Stone 
Age. We know that Paleolithic man lived 
in Palestine and western Asia. Less than a 
quarter of a century ago, archaeologists were 
pretty well agreed that there were few or no 
traces of a Neolithic culture in Mesopotamia. 
Now, recent excavations, especially at Tell 
Hassuna, near Mosul and south of ancient 
Nineveh, show that a highly developed Neo- 
lithic culture scattered all over northwestern 
Mesopotamia goes back to 5000 or 6000 B.C. 

Tell Hassuna. The discovery and investi- 
gation of Tell Hassuna has been chiefly the 
work of native Iraq scholars. The site was 
discovered in 1942 by Sayid Fuad Safar, Iraq 
government inspector of antiquities, and the 
excavations have been carried on principally 
by the Iraq Museum. The Tell Hassuna site 


reveals the passage from a society of hunters 
and herdsmen to a well-developed Neolithic 
farming community, with many remains of 
stone hoes, flint-toothed sickles, husking trays, 
flour mills, and adobe dwellings. Much 
beautiful painted pottery has been discovered. 
This important addition to our knowledge is 
described by Professor Jack Finegan in Chap- 
ter I of his important book, Light from the 
Ancient Past, which gives us our best up-to- 
date reconstruction of the chronology of the 
ancient Near Orient, and in the Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies, October 1945. Other 
excavations at Nineveh by the British Mu- 
seum, and at Tepe Gawra near Nineveh by 
American archaeologists, have uncovered fur- 
ther important Neolithic remains in upper 
Mesopotamia. 

Chalcolithic culture. The next cultural 
period in Mesopotamia is the Chalcolithic or 
copper-stone period, when the peoples were 
moving from a purely stone culture into their 
first use of copper. The best site for this 
period is Tell. Halaf in northwestern Mesopo- 
tamia between Carchemish and Nineveh, 
which was discovered by Baron Max von Op- 
penheim in 1899 and excavated by him in 
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1911-13, 1927, and 1929. In addition to. be- 
ginnings in the use of copper, the outstanding 
feature of the Tell Halaf culture is the pres- 
ence of beautiful painted pottery. Some of 
the painted vases gives us the first known pic- 
tures of wheeled vehicles in use. 

The Copper Age. True copper culture in 
Mesopotamia begins with the culture of Tell 
el-Obeid, named from the site of Tell el-Obeid 
near Ur in the lower valley, at the southern 
extreme of Mesopotamia. This culture 
spread all over Mesopotamia, and it appar- 
ently was pre-Sumerian, though the Sume- 
rians may have been coming down into Meso- 
potamia in this age. 

Sumerian culture. The first true Sume- 

` rian culture is the Uruk culture, named from 
the site at Uruk, or Erech, about 35 miles from 
Tell el-Obeid. Here we find the first exam- 
ple of the characteristic Sumerian archi- 
tecture, the ziggurat, or artificial mountain, a 
terraced pyramidal tower, with steps winding 
around the structure. It was the prototype of 
the hanging gardens of Babylon. The zig- 
gurat at Uruk was about 140 by 150 feet and 
go feet high, with a shrine on top. From this 
period come the first examples of writing and 
of cylinder seals. 

Mesopotamian civilization as old as Egyp- 
tian. The net result of these archaeological 
discoveries is to show that in Mesopotamia, 
as in Egypt, there was apparently an unbroken 

_ sequence of culture between the end of the 
Paleolithic period and the iron age. Bronze 
was introduced into this area between 3000 
and 2500 8.c. Iron implements and weapons, 
invented by the Hittites in the 14th century, 
spread eastward into Mesopotamia shortly 
afterwards; and the Assyrians owed their re- 
markable conquests in part to their use of iron. 
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The Assyrian and later Babylonian (Chal- 
dean) civilizations were based on an iron cul- 
ture. 


Cultural contrasts in Mesopotamia, Al- 
though it is commion to represent Mesopo- 
tamian culture as much the same among all 
the peoples and dynasties that dominated this 
region, this is misleading. Though all of 
them fought wars and all made some contribu- 
tions to the arts of peace, and though all ot 
them to some extent were both inventive and 
assimilators, these traits were not equally 
distributed among those who successively held 
sway in this area. The Sumerians, Akkad- 
ians, Babylonians, and Chaldeans all fought 
many wars, but they were primarily concerned 
with peace, industry, and culture, and were 
highly inventive and ingenious in many fields 
of work. But the Gutians, Elamites, Amo- 
rites, Kassites, and Assyrians were primarily 
fighting peoples, chiefly interested in wars 
and conquests, and giving little evidence of 
introducing new advances in civilization. 
The Assyrians did, however, show very con- 
siderable power to take over and exploit the 
higher civilization of peoples with whom they 
came into contact, and that is why late As- 
syrian culture was one of the highest and rich- 
est of ancient Mesopotamia. After the long 
period of brutal conquests and devastating 
wars had slackened off and Assyria had estab- 
lished a great empire, the Assyrians created a 
culture truly remarkable in both material and 
non-material aspects. It was mainly bor- 
rowed—a synthesis of the civilizations of con- 
quered peoples—but it was a great culture. 
And this is why Professors Olmstead and 
Goodspeed warn us against regarding the As- 
syrians as purely a savage and destructive race 
of bloodthirsty conquerors. 


IV. THE PASSAGE FROM TRIBAL TO CIVIL SOCIETY 


Political evolution in Mesopotamia exhib- 
its the progression from tribal society to em- 
pire similar to that which occurred in Egypt. 
But in the attainment of unity and consolida- 
tion, especially in Assyria, war and conquest 
played a much more prominent role than 
in Egypt; and the city-state organization 
in Babylonia was at all times more evident 
and influential than along the Nile. The 
civilization of Mesopotamia was basically of 


a city-state character, and the history of the 
; i a 


region is in great part one of city-state con- 
flicts. Despite the supremacy of one ruler or 
another, secured at the cost of expensive war, 
and the expansion of one kingdom or another 
to imperial magnitude, many Sumerian and 
Babylonian city-states remained partially in- 
dependent or autonomous. 

The pressing need for the construction and 
preservation of an irrigation system and the 
constant threat to the residents of the fertile 
plain by nomadic neighbors encouraged a 
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vital community life, cooperative enterprise, 
and stable government for protective pur- 
poses. 

Our earliest knowledge of the Sumerians 
reveals that almost 6,000 years ago they were 
passing out of the stage of tribal feudalism 
and were settled in groups in small towns 
throughout the plain, for the most part along 
the Euphrates. The dwellings of sun-baked 
brick in these early towns clustered about the 
temple of the local god. Around the town 
there ran a protecting wall. Each commun- 
ity was ruled by a priest-king, called a patesi, 
whose functions centered about agriculture 
(that is, irrigation), protection, and the wor- 
ship of the gods. These towns, together with 
the bordering fields, constituted small city- 
kingdoms or city-states. Each possessed its 
own king and was a sovereign, independent 
community, 

The process of political consolidation in- 
volved a more or less permanent amalgama- 
tion of city-states, often achieved through war, 
into larger kingdoms under the leadership of 
a single city-state. Throughout the whole 
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Sumerian and Akkadian periods no strongly 
centralized government was created. The 
kingdoms which existed were simply unions 
of leading city-states, each retaining its own 
patesi, but all under the nominal control of a 
dominant city. When the further step to 
kingdoms and empires was taken, it was again 
accomplished through a city-state which ex- 
panded its dominion to imperial proportions. 
The Assyrians were able, at a late date, to 
create a comparatively well-centralized em- 
pire founded upon their superior military 
strength. ‘They established, for the first time 
in this region, a well-integrated and purely 
military. empire. 
_ Mesopotamia was the scene of a sweeping 
evelopment from a primitive political and 
social organization based upon kinship to an 
imperial territorial organization. In this 
whole process, the city-state was of primary 
importance. The city-states, like the nomes 
in Egypt, were always factors making for dis- 
integration within the larger political organi- 
zation, whether kingdom or empire.. Only 
strong rulers could hold them together firmly. 


V. PEOPLES AND KINGDOMS OF MESOPOTAMIA 


A, Sumer and Akkad 


We turn now to a brief survey of the se- 
quence of peoples and kingdoms in Mesopo- 
tamia from the Sumerian period onward. 
The summary of Mesopotamian chronology 
that appears on page 33 indicates the main 
dates and the sequences of peoples and dynas- 
ties in this long and complex period. 


For perhaps a millennium, roughly speak- 
ing, from 3500 to 2360 B.C., the Sumerians 
maintained ascendancy over the other peoples 
in the region. Political control of both 
northern and southern Mespotamia, namely, 
Sumer and Akkad—natural divisions of the 
country like the Upper and Lower parts of 
Egypt—lay in the hands of the dynasties rul- 
ing a group of Sumerian city-states. About 
2360 B.c, the political power of the Sumerians 
was broken by Sargon I (2360-2305 B.c.), 
King of Akkad. Akkad was a city-state in the 
north of the plain, of Shinar, situated on the 
Tigris river about where the two rivers bend 
in toward each other. The Akkadians were 
Semites, and Sargon was the first great Semitic 
conqueror in history. 


The destruction of the political domination 
of the Sumerians did not mean the passing of 
their cultural sway, for the Akkadians adopted 
the higher civilization they found in Sumer. 
After overcoming the Sumerian cities, Sargon 
and his successors established a kingdom in 
Sumer and Akkad. Itis significant that Sar- 
gon, in calling himself Ruler of the Four 
Quarters of the Globe, assumed a title com- 
mon to the rulers who followed him. The 
military expeditions of the Akkadians, espe- 
cially under the great warrior-king, Naram- 
Sin (2280-2242 B.c.), pushed their sway as far 
west as the Mediterranean and Black seas, 
perhaps even to Cyprus, and were instrumen- 
tal in spreading the culture of Sumer and 
Akkad. At the same time, the Sumerian city- 
states in the plain were flourishing. 

The great empire that Naram-Sin and his 
predecessors had built up, extending from 
Central Persia in the east to the Mediterran- 
ean in the west, and from Arabia in the south 
to the Taurus mountains in the north, disin- 
tegrated at the close of the reign of his suc- 
cessor Shargalisharri. About 2180 B.C., Meso- 
potamia was conquetalliby the Gutians from 
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the Caspian and Caucasus area, a people about 
whom little information remains. After 2070 
B.C., the Gutians were driven out, and Sume- 
rian ascendancy was restored under the able 
Gudea (c. 2070 B.c.), patesi of Lagash. The 
Sumerian dynasty at Ur was re-established 
under Ur-Nammu (2070-2052 B.c.), who as- 
sumed the title of King of Sumer and Akkad 
and built the great ziggurat at Ur. 


B. The Babylonians 


In the middle of the goth century B.c. 
Sumerian domination in Mesopotamia was 
brought to an end by invasions from both 
north and west. The Elamites, a fierce peo- 
ple from the hills to the north, and the Semitic 
Amorites from Syria in the west closed in on 
the region. Out of the Amorite invasion 
grew the foundation of the first great Baby- 
lonian kingdom. An Amorite leader, Su- 
muabu, captured the Akkadian town of Bab- 
ilu (Babylon), and made it the center of a 
small kingdom about 1830 s.c. His greatest 
successor, Hammurabi (1728-1676 B.c.), over- 
ran Sumer, conquered the powerful city of 
Mari, and established the Old Babylonian 
Kingdom. Babylon thus became the second 
great Semitic kingdom in Mesopotamia. 
With the appearance of Hammurabi, with 
whose name we connect the great legal code, 
the Sumerians began to sink below the his- 
torical horizon. Hammurabi was successful 
in establishing in Mesopotamia a government 
which, while it lacked permanence, centered 
authority in the king, and almost wiped out 
for a time the independence of the city-states 
in the region, particularly in the lower valley. 

Shortly after 1800 B.C., Babylonia began to 
feel the pressures of the Hittites expanding 
to the south from north-central Asia Minor. 
The kingdom erected by Hammurabi was 
finally swept away by the roundheaded and 
culturally backward Kassites, who lived in the 
mountains to the east of the Babylonian plain. 
By the second half of the 17th century B.C., 
the Kassites had firmly established themselves 
in Babylonia, where they ruled for almost 
500 years. The conquest by the Kassites was 
due chiefly to their use of the horse in war- 
fare. During this period, which marked a 
sharp retrogression in Mesopotamian culture, 
the region lost its earlier unity, and feudal 
conditions prevailed. By far the most im- 
portant achievement of the Kassites was the 
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introduction of the horse to the Babylonian 
plain. So far as we know, the domestication 
of the horse was accomplished among the 
nomads who inhabited the hills and moun- 
tains far to the east of Mesopotamia—in Per- 
sia, northern India, and southern China. 
The existence of the horse was known in Su- 
meria as early as 3000 B.C., but it was not gen- 
erally used in Mesopotamia until the Kassite 
period. The horse greatly modified the art 
of war from this time onward, The chariot 
and cavalry became increasingly important. 
Horses were still little used as beasts of burden. 

With the domination of the rude Kassites, 
the first great chapter of history along the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley, as Professor Breasted 
observes, comes to a conclusion. The pre- 
eminence of the South ends. In the second 
phase of Mesopotamian history, the scene is 
laid chiefly in the northern portion of the 
valley. 


C. The Assyrians 


Origins of Assyria. Sometime around 
gooo B.C. a desert tribe of Semites, known as 
Assyrians, settled on the Tigris river consid- 
erably north of Babylon and established a 
tiny city-kingdom around Ashur. 


The region about Assur was a highland, enjoy- 
ing a climate much more invigorating than the 
hot Babylonian plain. It had many fertile valleys 
winding up into the eastern and northern moun- 
tains, where rival cities were already in existence. 
Here an occasional promontory of rock fur- 
nished quarries of limestone, alabaster, and like- 
wise harder stone. Herein Assyria differed greatly 
from Babylonia, which was without building 
stone, and had therefore developed only architec- 
ture in brick. 


Despite the fact that Ashur was situated on 
a natural elevation easy to defend, the As- 
syrians were exposed not only to cultural in- 
fluences from the Sumerians to the south and 
the mountaineers to the north and west, but 
also to hostile attacks from the same regions. 
Forced to defend themselves from ever pres- 
ent danger on all sides, the Assyrians were 
hardened in the forge of a millennium and a 
half of almost constant warfare. 

The homeland of Assyria is about the size 
of the state of Nebraska. Its rise from a city- 
state to an empire took about 2000 years. 
Nothing of great importance is recorded until 
King Shamshiadad I (1748-1716 B.c.) made 
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Assyria independent and built up Ashur into 
a great city for the time. The first period of 
expansion and conquest began with King 
Ashuruballit I (1362-1327 B.c.). By the end 
of the reign of the great conqueror, Tiglath- 
pileser I (1114-1076'B.c.), Assyria seemed well 
on its way to empire. But then there was a 
relapse for some two centuries until Ashur- 
nasirpal IT (883-859 B.c.) restored the ascend- 
ancy of Assyria and perfected the Assyrian 
fighting machine. 

Assyrian warfare. The Assyrians were 
physically superb fighters, hardy farmers and 
hill-folk, much like the Roman farmers who 
conquered the western world centuries later. 
From the Kassites they learned the use of the 
horse and chariot. From the Hittites they 
gained their knowledge of iron weapons. 
Their army was organized about the infantry: 
archers and spearmen, the chariots, the cav- 
alry, and the engineering corps which had 
charge of siege operations. The chariots were 
used to charge the enemy infantry after the 
archers had demoralized them by their arrows. 
There was a special development of armored 
chariots into what was the prototype of the 
modern tank. The cavalry was utilized 
chiefly for reconnaissance, surprise attacks, 
and enveloping operations. The Assyrians 
developed the art of siege operations to an 
extent unmatched in ancient Oriental times. 
Few cities could withstand the Assyrian 
battering-rams. The Assyrians were cruel in 
their conquests and triumphs, butchering con- 
quered peoples by the thousands, and skin- 
ning some alive to terrify their enemies. Yet 
even these cruelties probably differed only 
in degree from the military practices common 
at that time, 

The Assyrian Empire. Between the gth 
and the middle of the 7th century B.c., the 
Assyrian policy of foreign conquest met with 
exceptional success. All of Mesopotamia 
and the surrounding regions, the Mediterran- 
ean coast line, including Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, and even Egypt, came under As- 
syrian sway. To the east they penetrated the 
mountains and added much of Media and 
Persia. Assyria thus created the first large 
and primarily military empire of the ancient 
East. Under the able Sargon II (721-705 
B.C.) the Assyrian Empire reached its height, 
and under his successor, Sennacherib. (705- 
681) an impressive capital was built at Nin- 
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eveh. From there the Assyrian rulers gov- 
erned their empire with a harsh but effective 
absolutism. 

Substantial Assyrian contributions to civ- 
ilization. The proclivity of the Assyrians to 
engage in warfare and conquest has given rise 
to the tradition that they were “wolves,” bent 
solely upon plunder and destruction. This 
interpretation has been corrected by Professor 
George S. Goodspeed: 


- . . Assyria’s contribution to world-history was 
real and indispensable. Its rulers supplied, for 
the first time, the realization of an ideal which has 
ever attracted the world’s leaders,—the unification 
of peoples in a world-empire, the dominance of 
one lord, one authority, over all men. In this 
achievement it worked out the beginnings, neces- 
sarily crude and imperfect, of political organiza- 
tion on a larger scale. The institutions, forms of 
government, methods of administration that were 
devised by its statesmen, formed the basis on which 
later world-rulers built solider structures. In this 
empire thus unified, it distributed the elements of 
civilization, the most fruitful civilization of that 
day, although not itsown. Along the roads under 
its control trade and commerce peacefully ad- 
vanced from east to west, and, with these, went art 
and culture to Asia Minor and Greece. Even its 
wars, cruel as they were, served the interest of civi- 
lization, in that they broke down and annihilated 
the various petty and endlessly contending nation- 
alities of western Asia, welding all into a rude sort 
of unity, which prepared the way for the next on- 
ward movement in the world’s history.* 


D. The Chaldeans 


Inner weaknesses and threats from without 
foretold the destruction of the mighty As- 
syrian state despite its great military strength, 
From the desert the Arameans were steadily 
encroaching upon Assyrian territory, and the 
mountain peoples from the north moved 
down upon the Assyrian frontiers. To the 
southeast, in the region of the Persian Gulf, 
there was another Semitic group, the Kaldi, 
whom we call the Chaldeans, who finally de- 
livered the death blow to Assyrian supremacy. 
They entered this region about 1000 B.C. 
Gradually concentrating their power in Baby- 
lonia during the close of the 7th century B.C., 
they combined with the Scythians and the 
mountaineer Medes from the northeast, as- 
saulted Assyria, and overcame Nineveh in 
612 under the leadership of King Nabopolas- 
sar. After that date, the Fertile Crescent fel] 
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under the control of the Chaldeans. Under 
their great king, Nebuchadnezzar II (605- 
562 B.c.), of Biblical fame, the city of Baby- 
lon was rebuilt on a grand scale, and Chaldea 
entered upon a period of luxuriant mag- 
nificence. 
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Chaldean supremacy, however, was short- 
lived. With the conquest of Babylonia 
(539 B.C.) by the Persians under Cyrus the 
Great, Chaldean rule came to an end, and 
the valley of the two rivers passed from Semitic 
to Persian control. 


VI. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN MESOPOTAMIA 


What were the political, economic, and so- 
cial systems developed in the Babylonian and 
Assyrian periods? It will be helpful to recall 
the regime which evolved in Egypt, for the 
contrasts and similarities between the two re- 
gions are illuminating. 

Babylonian political institutions. In 
Babylonia, as in Egypt, there was the most 
intimate connection between religion and gov- 
ernment. The power of the king, whether 
of a city-state or of a larger territorial unit, 
was supposed to be divine derivation. Some 
of the kings, the first Sargon among them, 
governed in the guise of actual descendants 
of the gods themselves. For most of them, 
however, it was sufficient to be regarded as 
servitors and chief priests of the gods from 
whom they derived their power. As in Egypt, 
the king was an absolute ruler. He embodied 
in himself the state, which he governed 
through officials appointed by him and re- 
sponsible to him alone. In his hands rested 
the fate of the country and the people. His 
was the dominant voice in all religious, mili- 
tary, social, economic, and financial activities. 

The Babylonian kings, unlike the Pharaohs, 
did not theoretically possess all the land and 
other property of the region. So here the 
relationship between government, economic 
life, and individuals was quite different from 
that which obtained in Egypt. Such differ- 
ences may be ascribed to the political and mili- 
tary history of Babylonia and to the unusual 
development of both internal and foreign 
trade at an early date. As Professor Ros- 
tovtzev remarks, the king’s subjects, 


and especially the highest class of the population— 
the priests and the steady supporters of the throne, 
the Sumerian and Semitic inhabitants of the forti- 
fied cities—ranked with the king and the temples 
in this respect: they could own land, cattle, and 
personal property. Like the king’s right to dis- 
pose of the lives of his subjects and the wealth of 
the land, their rights were also consecrated by re- 
ligion and protected by the god and the god’s 


earthly representative—the king. Hence there 
was a rapid and powerful development of law, 
especially written law.* 


Through the law, the ruler’s attitude toward 
his people was made manifest. 

It will be recalled that in Egypt all men 
were equal in the eyes of the Pharaoh, In 
Babylonia it was not so. Not only were 
there different social classes distinguished by 
wealth and privilege, as there were in Egypt, 
but in the valley of the two rivers the princi- 
ple of inequality of social classes became an 
established fact, fully recognized and strength- 
ened by law and religion.. Inequality among 
social groups became part of the legal code, 
which offered special privileges and protec- 
tion to the favored classes. 

Assyrian politics. During the period of 
Assyrian domination, the political system in 
operation in western Asia underwent a radi- 
cal change. The administration of the whole 
empire lay in the hands of the king. The 
state had become an all-embracing military 
machine, with the maintenance of the army 
as its chief function. Such a condition of 
course permitted a high degree of internal 
organization and centralization. The Assyr- 
ians developed a much better coordinated 
and far better regulated system of imperial 
control than the Egyptians. In the Assyrian 
Empire proper, the conquered districts were 
annexed, a good portion of the native popula- 
tion was transplanted elsewhere, and in their 
place were settled colonists from Babylonia 
and Assyria and captives from other subject 
regions. These districts were governed by 
men appointed by the emperor and responsi- 
ble to him. On the fringe of the empire, 
native princes were permitted to rule their 

“own territory, subject to Assyria, with repre- 
sentatives of the Assyrian emperor residing at 
their courts. * 

Babylonian society. We have fairly re- 
liable evidence about the social organization 
and social classes in ancient Mesopotamia. 
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In Babylonia, as the Code of Hammurabi 
makes clear, the king and his nobles; the 
priests; the soldiery; a middle class consisting 
of traders, bankers, and free farmers; crafts- 
men; laborers; and slaves constituted fairly 
distinct social groupings. The priests were 
more than religious officers. "They were the 
teachers and scholars and the scribes and 
judges of their age. Owing to the high com- 
mercial development of Babylonia, the mer- 
chants and bankers occupied a position of 
special importance. The free laborers were 
sometimes worse off than the slaves, for they 
lacked the legal protection servile workers 
had, and the remuneration they received was 
barely enough to provide them with food. 

The Babylonian society of Hammurabi’s 
day fell into three broad classes. The first 
group, composed of those of great wealth and 
of high social standing, were entitled to exact 
retaliation in kind for the bodily injuries they 
suffered, and they also received greater dam- 
ages in compensation or paid heavier fees and 
fines. The second group, including the free 
plebeians, was made up of those who had to 
accept payment for bodily injuries, were pub- 
licly scourged for their offenses, and paid 
smaller fees and fines. The last group in- 
cluded the slaves, who were the absolute prop- 
erty of their masters. There were several 
grades of slaves: some were exceptionally de- 
graded, but others possessed the right to con- 
tract marriage with free men or women, to 
hold property.and own slaves, to employ the 
legal commercial forms, and to act as wit- 
nesses. 

The status of women was on the whole high, 
even compared with their situation in some 
European countries in the not very distant 
past. Yet Babylonian women were somewhat 
inferior before the law, and were less privi- 
leged than Egyptian women. They never- 
theless had definite legal and economic rights. 
Marriage was contractual, and divorce was 
granted on grounds of incompatibility, child- 
lessness, and improper conduct. The prop- 
erty of women was protected, ‘and unmarried 
women of the upper classes, after subscribing 
to certain restrictions, were permitted to en- 
gage in business enterprises. Women might 
also divorce their husbands for good cause. 

Assyrian society. Assyrian society fell into 
four main divisions: (1) the patricians, (2) 
craftsmen, (3) the proletariat,” and (4) the 
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slaves. The provincial governors, chief 
priests, and generals were selected from the 
patrician class. To keep up the numbers in 
this class, in which the birth rate was not high, 
the kings added to it from time to time con- 
spicuously successful soldiers and adminis- 
trators. 

The majority of native Assyrians were num- 
bered among the craftsmen, who included 
agriculturists as well as industrial workers. 
Bankers, scribes, bakers, carpenters, and farm- 
ers belonged to this division with no legal 
distinction. This class embraced all who 
worked at a definite profession. Each pro- 
fession was organized after the fashion of a 

üld, and a special section of the city was 
set aside for its residence. This guild system, 
under the supervision of the state, was used 
not only to control industry, but also to insure 
the payment of royal dues, which were usually 
paid in kind or in military service and labor. 
It was a rule that the son succeeded his father 
in the guild, but to insure adequate numbers 
in each profession an apprenticeship system 
existed. 

The Assyrian kings, though their native 
country was primarily agricultural, needed 
the wealth that flowed in from commerce, and 
they fostered commercial pursuits. Bankers 
financed the extensive caravan trade of the 
period. Agriculture remained a basic indus: 
try, though we do not know exactly how far it 
was carried on by free owners and to how 
great a degree by tenants of the patricians. 

The condition of the proletariat was tolera- 
ble, for the members of this class were very 
important to the state, furnishing the major- 
ity of the Assyrian standing army and of the 
Assyrian colonists scattered about to insure 
loyalty throughout the empire. When neces- 
sary, public charity was provided for their 
maintenance. 

The great majority of foreigners were slaves, 
The slaves had no standing before the law; 
they were mere chattels. But they were 
treated with reasonable humaneness, could 
hold personal property, and sometimes rose 
to positions of real influence, as they did later 
at Rome. ‘ è 

Babylonian morals. Because most popu- 
lar impressions of Mesopotamian culture held P 
by Western peoples were drawn from their 
enemies, especially the Hebrews, a legend 
arose: of the shocking immorality and de- 
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bauchery of these peoples of the ancient Near 
Orient. Babylon has commonly become a 
proverb of sexual abandon and degeneracy 
on a large scale. 

There seems to be little ground for such a 
harsh judgment. Family morality seems to 
have been about as high among the peoples 
of ancient Mesopotamia as it was elsewhere in 
the age. The Code of Hammurabi prescribes 
severe punishment for adultery, especially for 
the woman. Ina patriarchal society, fidelity 
on the part of the wife was especially de- 
manded so as to insure legitimate offspring 
who could carry on the appropriate patri- 
archal rites. Among the richer men, polyg- 
yny was permitted, and kings and nobles usu- 
ally supported harems; but this custom was 
general in oriental antiquity and was shared 
by the more prosperous Hebrew kings, as the 
example of Solomon amply proves. In the 
great cities like Babylon there was much lux- 
ury and plenty of ordinary prostitution, but 
such conditions have characterized the major 
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cities of the Old World right down to our 
own day. 

Perhaps the major reason for this tradition 
about unique Babylonian wickedness is the 
practice of sacred prostitution. Much of the 
religion of ancient times clustered about fer- 
tility and the rites of reproduction. There- 
fore, it was often customary in the ancient 
East for young women to go to the temples 
and offer themselves as sacred harlots in the 
service of the gods. They practiced symboi- 
ically the reproductive ritual that permeated 
their religious system. There was no notion 
of anything wrong or antisocial about their 
activities. They were regarded as sanctified. 
In some cases this religion of fertility led to 
extended sex orgies, but all was done in the 
name of the gods and carried no such adverse 
moral or social implications as does prostitu- 
tion in modern lands dominated by Christian 
mores. ‘These sex rites were more extreme in 
Syria and Anatolia than they were in Mesopo- 
tamia.’ 


VIIL. THE GREAT CODE 


The great Code of Hammurabi, to which 
we have referred several times, is our chief 
source for the legal and social history of the 
early period of Babylonian history. It was 
found at Susa in 1go1 by the French scholar 
Jacques de Morgan. Hammurabi and his 
scribes were not its authors, but only its com- 
pilers. This oldest preserved code of ancient 
law was basically a compilation of Sumerian 
(and perhaps Semitic) laws of previous ages. 
Many old strains are recognizable in the code, 
some of them dating back thousands of years 
before Hammurabi’s compilation. 

The laws are grouped systematically, with 
a distinction between laws dealing with things 
—such as those concerning real estate, per- 
sonal property, trade and business relations— 
and those dealing with persons. It is of 
prime importance to note that, despite the 
fact that the code is in many respects a harsh 
one and reflects some primitive elements, there 
is in it a radical departure from clan and 
tribal law. For example, blood feud and 
marriage by capture are not recognized. 
Punishment was withdrawn from the hands 
of the injured party or his kin and placed in- 
the control of the king and the judges. The 
king’s law had supplanted clan law. As. yet, 


however, no regular public prosecutors ex- 
isted. In general, it may be said that the 
code did not admit the oath (compurgation) 
and the ordeal unless witnesses and documen- 
tary evidence were lacking. 

From the modern viewpoint, the punish- 
ments prescribed by the code were harsh. 
The principle of the lex talionis, an eye for an 
eye, was rigidly maintained, and it was ap- 
plied not only to injuries and torts, but also 
to the mistakes of a laborer or of a profes- 
sional man, such as a physician. Death was 
a common punishment, and offenders were 
punished by burning, impaling, and mutila- 
tion. The code reveals the recognition oł 
intent in the commission of offenses. A dis- 
tinction was often made between premedi- 
tated, accidental, and unintentional injuries, 
and the penalties varied accordingly. So far 
as we can determine, there seems to have been 
a tolerably competent court system, and the 
procedure in the courts was not entirely dif- 
ferent from that of today. The whole code 


gives testimony to the intimate tie between 


religion and law. The laws were presumably 
of divine derivatio ion, the temples were also the 
law courts, : and, al though they were appointed 
by the king, Re ; udegepwere priests. 
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Taking the entire code into consideration, 
despite its claim that its purpose was to pre- 
vent the strong from oppressing the weak, it 
was unmistakably partial to the strong and 
the rich, the vested interests of the day. 


But the code did offer to the poor and the 
weak some measure of protection—an im- ` 
provement over the total lack of redress that 
was common in many other areas at this 
time, 


VIII. THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF MESOPOTAMIA 


Babylonian agriculture. From the Code 
of Hammurabi and other sources we can 
reconstruct in some measure the economic 
life of Babylonia. The code left untouched 
few phases of economic activity, and it reflects 
very adequately the economic development 
of the region. Although there was an early 
growth of commerce and industry, in the time 
of Hammurabi Babylonia was still essentially 
agricultural. In addition to the usual grains, 
dates were raised with much success, and there 
is evidence of general improvement in agri- 


cultural implements. A seal, fortunately pre- 


served, indicates that a crude combination 
plow and drill had been invented. The net- 
work of canals that made up the irrigation 
system appears to go back almost to 3000 B.G. 
The fertility of the region depended on the 
irrigation projects; and the irrigation system 
was fully supervised and controlled by the 
state. Long before the year 4000 B.c. the peo- 
ple of Mesopotamia had domesticated cattle 
and sheep, and the pastoral industry occupied 
the attention of a large portion of the popula- 
tion. As in Egypt, plowing, seeding, crop- 
ping, and other agricultural activities were 
minutely regulated. The government fixed 
all rents, made provisions for farm relief, and 
legislated with reference to mortgages and the 
like. A farmer who failed to cultivate his 
fields could be punished for negligence. 
Rise of industry. Manufacturing industry 
developed at an early date, for an old Sume- 
rian document of the 27th century B.C. enu- 
merates as existing craftsmen: weavers, fullers, 
dyers, brickmakers, potters, carpenters, boat- 
builders, goldsmiths, jewelers, sculptors, and 
carvers in wood and ivory. Additional crafts- 
men named in Hammurabi’s code included 
tailors, metalworkers, surgeons, and brewers. 
The handicrafts of Babylonia early reached a 
high degree of technical hga ction. Four 
thousand years ago beautiful ecorated metal 
vessels and excellent cloth were being pro- 
duced. The chief industries centered around 
the making of bronze wares, he preparation 
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of hides and fine leather, and the production 
of woolen cloth, often multicolored. 

Industrial methods and classes. The tem- 
ples were the centers of industrial activity. 
Central workshops in the temples were like 
factories in embryo, and the craftsmen worked 
there daily. Sometimes wool was sold to the 
craftsmen to be worked up; sometimes work 
was assigned and the materials supplied to the 
craftsmen, who turned out their products at 
home—an early form of the “putting-out” sys- 
tem found in Europe many centuries later. 

Some of the Babylonian industrial work was 
done for wages, and it is possible that wage 
work was usual with the free craftsmen. In 
addition to the distinct class of free artisans, 
there were many craftsmen of servile or semi- 
servile status. An early form of the appren- 
ticeship system, along with other evidence, 
suggests that there must have been some meas- 
ure of craft organization. A definite relation- 
ship between the crafts and the urban ad- 
ministration is implied. 

The artisans as a rule were isolated in their 
special quarters in the cities and towns. The 
rewards of workers were specified in the great 
code, and the portion of the code dealing with 
labor incorporated the principle of craft re- 
sponsibility. All craftsmen, from masons to 
surgeons, were held directly responsible for 
the quality of their work. The woolen in- 
dustry seems to have been the most important 
of all. The wood.and metal products of 
Babylonia, while numerous, did not equal in 
volume or quality comparable products in 
Egypt. But western Asia was supreme in the 
woolen industry. 

Babylonian commerce. The economic life 
of Babylonia never followed the stereotyped 
patterns that prevailed in Egypt, and com- 
merce along the valley of the two rivers was 
both more important and more highly devel- 
oped than trade in the Nile Valley. The ex- 

„tensive foreign trade with Egypt and the 
‘Syrian cities, carried on by the influential mer- 
chant class which came into existence in the 
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urban centers of western Asia, served as a 
stimulus to production at home. As early as 
the time of Gudea of Lagash (about 2070 B.C.) 
there were records of trade in copper and gold 
with Arabia and in cedar with Syria. By the 
time of Hammurabi, commercial activity was 
flourishing. Most of the trade went overland 
by way of donkey caravans through the length 
of the Fertile Crescent. The Tigris also 
served as a commercial route, both for rafts 
and for caravans along a riverside road; but 
the Euphrates was not navigable except for 
floating rafts downstream. Well assisted by 
the government and law and well protected 


through the policing of trade routes by the 


army, Babylonian commerce enjoyed unusual 
security. 

In addition to the products mentioned 
above, large quantities of woolen cloth, cos- 
metics, and grain were exported. Among the 
chief imports from Egypt and the Syrian coast 
were linen, glazed and metal ware, cedar, and 
limestone. 

The early caravans relied mainly on 
donkeys. The horse came into general use 
after 1650 B.c., but at first more for military 
than for commercial purposes. The mule, 
known in earlier times, was not in common 
use for transportation before the Assyrian 
period. Camels were known to the Sume- 
rians by 2400 B.C., but, like mules, first became 
important for transportation in the Assyrian 
age. 

New business methods. The importance 
of commerce, and the complex nature of the 
economic life of Babylonia in general are 
proved by the business regulations and provi- 
sions of Hammurabi’s code. Business life 
rested upon a remarkably wide contractual 
basis. The importance of formal contracts is 
made manifest by the provision that a pur- 
chase consummated without a contract or 
without witnesses could be punished by death. 
Deeds of settlement and wills, partnership 
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agreements, the relationship of principal and 
agent, the forms of land deeds and house leases 
—all these were elaborately regulated by law. 
Witnessed and sealed documents were pre- 
scribed for all economic transactions. Prom- 
issory notes were provided for, and the taking 
of interest was legal, and the high interest 
rates—normally running from 20 to 25 per 
cent—were regulated by law. Debtors re- 
ceived rather considerate treatment, and op- 
pressive creditors were dealt with harshly. 
Babylonia was thus the motherland of our 
modern commercial usages and commercial 
paper. Its achievements here were carried 
even further by the mercantile Arameans. 
Western Europe did not surpass these forms 
and processes until the rise of modern com- 
merce and capitalism after 1500 A.D. The de- 
parture from a pure barter economy took 
place in Babylonia at an early date. There 
.was no coined money, however, before the 

_ Chaldean period, and the precious metals 
were used by weight. Gold, which was 15 
times as valuable as silver, was little used. 
This was a contrast to Egypt, where gold was 
used almost exclusively. 

Assyrian economic life. Assyria even at 
the height of its imperial splendor could never 
match the commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of Babylonia. It always remained pri- 
marily agricultural, despite the fact that an 
increasingly larger number of its people were 
engaged in the craft activities after the gth cen- 
tury. /Under Sennacherib, the cotton plant 
was introduced from India into the ancient 
Near East for the first time. Toward the 
closing years of the Assyrian Empire the per- 
nicious effects of constant military campaigns 
made themselves felt in economic life. Con- 
temporary documents bear witness to neg- 
lected canals, idle fields, and a decline in 
industrial activity. Commerce during this pe- 
riod fell into the hands of Aramean mer- 
chants. 


IX. MESOPOTAMIAN CULTURE 


` A glance at the other aspects of civilization 
in Mesopotamia shows that the people of the 
valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates made 
striking contributions to the progress of hu- 
man culture. 
Writing and literature. The first known 
written language in the Babylonian plain was 


Sumerian, which was in use about goo0 B.C. 
At- first pictographic, it developed rapidly. 
A phonetic system'came into use, with some 
350 syllabic signs- Beyond this point writing 
failed to progress, and an alphabetic system 
was never achieved during Babylonian times. 
The writing was done upon clay tablets of 
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various shapes with a pointed reed. The 
signs were therefore wedge-shaped, and the 
writing is called cuneiform, which means 
wedge-shaped. After being written on, the 
tablets were inclosed in protective clay en- 
velopes and baked. The Semites later used 
Sumerian characters in their writing. 

Mesopotamia was more productive of lit- 

erature than was Egypt. Mythological and 
historical epics first made their appearance 
there. The legends developed by the Sume- 
rians were preserved by the later Babylonians, 
and many are familiar to us, for, borrowed 
by the Hebrews, they appear in the Old Testa- 
ment as the stories of the Creation, the Fall 
of man in Eden, the Flood, and the Tower of 
Babel. The influence of Sumerian mytholog- 
ical literature is also found in Greek mythol- 
ogy. Other phases of Mesopotamian litera- 
ture include eloquent hymns, religious rituals, 
magic incantations, royal inscriptions, the 
legal codes, and crude historical annals. Un- 
der the Assyrians also, literature flourished, ` 
and the library of the Emperor Ashurbanipal 
(669-633 B.c.), numbering some 22,000 clay 
tablets, constituted the earliest known exten- 
sive library. Especially important were the 
elaborate and boastful royal inscriptions. 
The boasts and exaggerations of the kings re- 
garding their conquests and cruelties were 
designed to increase their prestige. Later 
they produced the opposite result, by creating 
a very unfavorable impression of Assyrian po- 
litical and military ethics. Much of the im- 
pression of the cruelty of Assyrians was due 
to the exaggerations in these royal inscrip- 
tions, 

Mesopotamian art and architecture. Stu- 
dents are in general agreement that Baby- 
lonian art was not inferior to that of Egypt. 
There is little doubt that the natural environ- 
ment was to some extent a determining fac- 
tor in this phase of cultural expression. The 
absence of stone in Babylonia gave archi- 
tecture a different character and development. 
Throughout the entire history of Babylonia 
the buildings were of brick, for the most part 
sun-baked. Among the outstanding products 
of Babylonian architecture were the impos- 
ing towers, temples, and “palaces which rose 
above the plain, often in great receding stages 
or platforms—antecedents of the “zoned” sky- 
scrapers of our day. bo EF ; 

These structures were derived from the zig- 
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gurat, or artificial mountain, which the Sume- 
rians contributed to architecture and engi- 
neering, and which was the most characteristic 
item in the architecture of Mesopotamia. It 
was a great terraced structure, with soil, grass, 
and flowers covering the terraces. It is 
thought that the Sumerians erected the zig- 
gurat as a sort of nostalgic substitute for the 
mountains they had left in their northern 
homeland. The largest ziggurat excavated is 
that built by Ur-Nammu in the 21st century 
B.C. It was a solid mass of brickwork, 200 
feet long, 150 feet wide, and 7o feet high. In 
the words of Professor Jack Finnegan: “The 
‘whole design was a masterpiece, the lines of 
the walls all being built on calculated curves 
to give the appearance of lightness and 
strength, a principle used long later by the 
Greeks.” The famous Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon were only a later adaptation of the 
ziggurat. The other pre-eminent architec- 
tural contribution of Mesopotamia—the arch 
—also seems to have been an invention of the 
Sumerians. 

The great contrast between the Babylonian 
architecture and that of Egypt lay in the fact 
that, as Breasted has pointed out, “the colon- 
nades supporting the roof of an Egyptian 
building gave the architect an opportunity to 
treat the interior void, whereas the Babylo- 
nian architect, with his panels, pilasters and 
recesses, treated the exterior of the mass.” 
The brick walls were painted with brilliant 
colors and otherwise decorated with tiles, 
mosaics, or metal reliefs. 

In sculpture, the Babylonians were a bit 
more crude than the Egyptians, and the range 
of subjects included images of the gods, of 
kings, and of strange figures of the imagina- 
tion. To the Sumerians we apparently owe 
the origin of heraldic devices, Among the 
finest work done in stone were the small carved 
seals. In the art of the Tigris-Euphrates Val- 
ley, remarks S. H. Rathbun, “we see the results 
of real power of observation, considerable 
decorative sense, and an evident love for color, 
texture, and ornament . . . but to the pres- 
ent we have found in the works of art no 
organic self-revelation of national person- 
ality.” 

Apart from an advance in technical skill, 
an increase in the size of the projects under- 
taken, excellent work in glazed brick, surpris- 
ing realism in the portrayal of animal forms, 
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and an element of ferocity and cruelty, the 
Assyrians added nothing basically new in art. 
They fulfilled in art much the same function 
they executed in other phases of culture—they 
assimilated the various cultures of western 
Asia, and then played the role of dissemina- 
tors. ‘They thus anticipated what Rome was 
later to accomplish with respect to the civ- 
ilization of the Hellenistic world. The pres- 
ence of plenty of stone in their country did 
give the Assyrians an advantage over the 
Babylonians in building material and made 
them less dependent upon brick. 
Mesopotamian science. .In science, Meso- 
potamia made important beginnings. In 
some respects, western Europe is more in- 
debted to the systematized knowledge of Meso- 
potamia than to that of Egypt. The Sumerian 
lunar calendar has not been perpetuated, but 
the Sumerian division of the year into twelve 
months, their seven-day week, and twenty- 
four-hour day are the sources of our present- 
day time divisions. From the Sumerian sys- 
tem of weights and measures, which was based 
on the unit sixty, we derive our sixty-fold 
division of the circle, the hour, and the min- 
ute, The Sumerians also made considerable 
advances in metallurgy and in mineralogy, 
but the most significant scientific contribu- 
tions of Mesopotamia were in astronomy. 
The Babylonians painstakingly watched the 
heavens, and were among the first to make 
scientific observations of the courses of the 
heavenly bodies and of their relationship to 
one another, Their calendar demanded it, 
for the appearance of the new moon fixed the 


calendar months. Together with the Egyp- 
tians, they may be called the fathers of as- 
tronomy. 

Astrology and divination. The study of 
the heavens led the Babylonians, in due time, 
to the belief that the planets and stars have a 
definite influence on the lives of all peoples. 
Tt was a natural step to attempt to discover the 
future by means of observing the heavenly 
bodies; thus the pseudo-science of astrology 
was born. The Babylonians were also con- 
vinced that the future could be predicted by 
the examination of the internal organs of 
animals which had been properly sacrificed. 
They thus brought into being the practice of 
divination so widely used later by the Romans. 
It is thought that the Etruscans brought the 
practice into Italy. Under the Chaldeans, 
who assimilated, absorbed, and attempted to 
revive the older culture of Mesopotamia, 
progress was made both in astronomy and in 
astrology. The two were fast becoming one 
and the same branch of study. The knowl- 
edge of the Chaldeans, who were already able 
to foretell an eclipse, helped to found Greek 
astronomy. 

The general run of Babylonian medical 
lore was much like that of Egypt, in that it was 
based on superstition and magic. Possession 
by evil spirits was regarded as the chief cause 
of diseases. Incantations and other forms of 
magic were relied upon mainly to effect cures. 
But, whereas in Egypt there were some su- 
perbly capable and realistic physicians and 
surgeons, there is no evidence of such out- 
standing medical leaders in Mesopotamia. 


~-Top: Restoration of a square Assyrian temple in 
Mesopotamia. Because there was clay but no stone 
in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, bricks—crude, fired, 
and enameled—were the primary materials in build- 
ing. Their nature resulted in rapid deterioration. 
Nevertheless, from Greek and Assyrian inscriptions, 
sculptured reliefs, and study of original sites, the 
general features and the stepped pyramids of Assyro- 
Chaldean sanctuaries (ziggurats) are known to have 
resembled closely the one shown here. Left center: 
Assyrian warriors on scaling ladders in an assault on 
a city. Archers and spearmen and men hurling stones 
man the defense battlements. Two defenders are 
falling from the walls. Beneath the walls captives, 
with their hands in manacles, are being driven away 
by the attackers; and women carry away vases and 
skins seized as booty. Right center: Monumental gate- 
Way and flanking towers in the high wall surrounding 


the Palace of Sargon II, built in the 8th century B.C. 
Between the two winged bulls carved jn relief in the 
bases at each side is the figure of Gilgamesh strangling 
a lion. Gilgamesh is the hero of the great Mesopo- 
tamian religious epic treating of Creation and the first 
man. Left bottom: Sennacherib, son of Sargon II, at 
the head of his army, copied from an alabaster bas- 
relief in his palace in Nineveh. The chariot, manned 
by a charioteer, a warrior, and a squire to hold a 
shield, is followed by spearmen and archers. The 
wavy lines and fishes at the top represent a river 
beside them. Right bottom: Demons, copied from 
bas-relief in the palace of Ashurbanipal, grandson of 
Sennacherib. A horde of evil creatures filled the 
hideous invisible world of Mesopotamian superstition. 
The preparation of remarkable prescriptions solely for 
the purpose of routing these harmful spirits comprised 
an entire branch of medicine. 
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X. RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS IN MESOPOTAMIA 


The religion of Mesopotamia, like that of 
Egypt, was chiefly concerned with such things 
as creation, fertility and vegetation, life and 
death. While Marduk was the reigning deity 
of Babylonian times, and Ashur predomi- 
nated during Assyrian domination, the great 
mother-goddess, Ishtar, was the basic religious 
figure.. She was Mother Earth, the goddess 
of fertility, reproduction, and creative power. 

The evolution of a leading deity in Meso- 
potamia followed the same pattern we ob- 
served in Egypt. Each little city-state at first 
had a ruling god. When Babylon became 
ascendant, Marduk, the god of that city, be- 
came triumphant and headed the pantheon. 
Associated with him were Ishtar and her hus- 
band, Tammuz, the god of vegetation; Anu, 
god of the sky; Enlil, god of the earth; Ea, god 
of water; Sin, god of the moon; Shamash, god 
of the sun; Adad, god of storms; and Nabu, 
son of Marduk and god of wisdom and cul- 
ture. Many of these associated gods had been 
the earlier supreme deities of conquered city- 
states. When Assyria conquered Babylonia, 
Marduk had to bow to Ashur, the god of 
‘Nineveh. The latter was symbolized by a 
winged and featureless sun-disk. He fought 
and conquered the monster Tiamat, and be- 
came the god of the Assyrian Empire. He at- 
tained more unquestioned supremacy than 
Marduk had ever achieved in the period of 
Babylonian dominion. " 

Mesopotamia produced a number of re- 
ligious epics comparable to the Osiris myth in 
Egypt. Foremost here was the Gilgamesh 
epic, which tells of Creation and the first man. 
Scholars believe that the Hebrews obtained 
their story of Creation and of Adam from this 
Sumerian and Babylonian source. There is 


a Sumerian account of a great flood which de- 
stroyed all humanity save Utnapishtim and 
his family, who were saved by the building of 
a great ark which finally came to rest on 
Mount Nisir. This story was the basis for the 
Biblical legend of Noah and the ark. An- 
other vital myth (not dissimilar to that of 
Osiris in Egypt) concerned the descent of Ish- 
tar into the underworld and her safe and 
glorious return to life and light—a symbolic 
presentation of winter and spring and the de- 
cay and reappearance of vegetation. 

The peoples of Mesopotamia had less inter- 
est than the Egyptians in the life beyond the 
grave, though they did believe in immortality. 
They held that the souls of the departed lived 
in a world of darkness ruled over by a grim 
goddess. These souls remained, for the most 
part, inert and immobile. For this reason, 
Mesopotamian religion was devoted more to 
improving the fate of man on this earth. 
They tried to prognosticate and control hu- 
man destiny by the use of prophecy, divina- 


tion, magic, and astrology. There was'a spe- 


cial encouragement of wise men who had 
prophetic powers. The pastoral life of the 
Mesopotamians encouraged them to observe 
the heavens. This interest, together with 
their concern over earthly matters, promoted 
the rise of astrology, which was grounded in 
the conviction of an occult but real relation- 
ship between the heavenly bodies and the des- 
tiny of nations. The Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians produced an elaborate body of magical in- 
cantations for use against evil spirits. They 
developed extensive sacrificial rites to renew 
contact with the gods, secure personal regen- 
eration, and offer veneration. They also 
composed some creditable hymns and prayers. 


XI. THE DECLINE OF MESOPOTAMIAN CULTURE. 


It seems that the main causes for the decline 
of Assyria were: (1) the failure to secure full 
racial and social assimilation—a condition in- 
tensified by the steady infiltration of for- 
eigners; (2) the “softening” of the Assyrians 
through the actual possession of power and 
wealth, which contributed to their inability to 
withstand the revolts of their subject peoples, 
by whom they were often bitterly hated; (3) 
the inherent and inevitable weaknesses of a 


military state, such as the constant drain of 
wealth and of human lives through the inces- 
sant military campaigns; (4) the stagnation 
growing out of the téndency toward over- 
centralization; (5) the fact that sound and 
fruitful dynamic forces were lacking; (6) the 
parasitic position of Assyria, implied by its 
dependence upon plunder and tribute; and 
(7) the neglect of agriculture and other eco- 
nomic activities in the interest of war, In 
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short, Assyria did not have the territory or re- 
sources to perpetuate her imperial control. 
Professor Albert T. Olmstead says: “Assyria 
was too small a state to bear the heavy burden 
of imperialism. For the moment, the Assyr- 
ian won great glory and much financial re- 
turn, but he was bled white in the process, 
and his collapse was without hope of recoy- 
ery.” 

In the case of Babylonia, where we find a 
highly developed economic order, we have a 
society that was dynamic rather than static. 
Religion and the priesthood constituted the 
principal elements of conservatism. The 
leading reasons for Babylonian decline lay in 
the failure to attain an adequate measure of 
political unification and security, and in the 
inability to establish strong military defenses 
against aggression from the outside. Once 
its neighbors achieved some degree of mili- 
tary superiority, as did the Kassites and As- 
syrians and later the Medes and Persians, 
Babylonia was bound to be displaced. The 
same problem of social and racial assimila- 
tion that confronted the Assyrians was one of 
the serious difficulties upon which the Baby- 
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lonian state foundered. Here, too, the situa- 
tion was aggravated by the continual infiltra- 
tion of foreign elements.’ 

As in the case of Egypt, it is well, however, 
to recall that the civilization of Mesopotamia 
never fell. This area came under Persian, 
Macedonian, and Roman control, but its civ- 
ilization endured. Then, in the 8th century 
of the Christian era, it was taken over by the 
Muslims and made the center of their great- 
est Caliphate. Baghdad was built near the 
site of ancient Babylon, and there the Mo- 
hammedans built up a civilization which, for 
wealth and influence, made anything known 
in Oriental antiquity seem pale and sickly by 
comparison. A Sargon II was a crude kinglet 
compared to Harun-al-Raschid. Civilization 
in Mesopotamia absorbed later Turkish, Mon- 
gol, and other conquests. Finally, at the close 
of the last century Germany tried to revive 
the ancient commercial and agricultural 
greatness of Mesopotamia through its Berlin- 
Baghdad railroad scheme. It was defeated 
in this aspiration by the first World War, and 
the area (renamed Iraq) was ruled as a man- 
date of the British Empire. 


XII. AN APPRAISAL OF MESOPOTAMIAN CIVILIZATION 


The contributions of Babylonia and As- 
syria to the civilization of the Western world 
have been both underestimated and exag- 
gerated. There is no doubt, however, that 
there were strong Mesopotamian influences in 
the realm of material culture that left their 
mark on the stream of European civilization. 
Those cultural elements which were contrib- 
uted by Mesopotamia to Europe were passed 
on indirectly through Syria, Lydia, Phoenicia, 
and Persia. Broadly speaking, the most 
prominent influences of Babylonia were in 
the arts of peace and business; those of Assyria, * 
in the arts of war and government. 

In our brief survey; of Mesopotamian civ- 
ilization, we have-noted some of the things 
that Europe derived ‘from that region. The 
business forms, usages, ‘customs, and records 
we usually call European are based upon Bab: 
ylonian models, which were probably brought 
to the West by the Arameans and Phoeni- 
cians. The later world was also to feel the in- 
fluence of Babylonian mythology, astronomy, 
astrology, and cosmology through their im- 
pact upon the Greeks, the Romans, and the 


Hebrews. No small portion of the origins of 
the intellectual glory of Greece is to be as- 
cribed to the philosophy, mathematics, and 
science of Babylonia, with which the early 
Greeks were thoroughly acquainted. The 
great achievements of Assyria, though they 
lie in the military and governmental spheres, 
were none the less-real and potent. Assyria, 
prototype of Rome as an assimilator and dis- 
seminator of cultures, developed domestic and 
imperial administrative institutions which ex- 


-erted a real influence upon those of Persia, 


Macedonia, and Rome. Professors Good- 
speed and Rawlinson have stated in colorful 
fashion the debt’ of the West to Babylonia. 
Egyptologists would challenge some of the 
claims as to Babylonian priority in certain 
inventions, but the estimate is sound in its 
larger outlines: ; % 5 

For Babylon remained, after the wreck of the 
Semitic domination of the East, as glorious as be- 
fore and as imperious in the’ realm of commerce 
and of culture. She had succeeded to the varying 
and petty local powers that, in the beginnings of 
history, struggled with one another for a transient 
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pre-eminence. She had laid, there and then, the 
foundations of the state which had endured for 
millenniums. She had outlasted the empire on 
the Tigris. She had been the despair of the states- 
men of Assyria, and a decisive element in the 
downfall of that monarchy. She had been the 
pride of the Kaldean monarchs, and was at last 
the grave of their glory. She had given to the 
ancient world its laws, its literature, its religion. 
In the words of Professor Rawlinson: “Hers was 
apparently the genius which excogitated an alpha- 
bet; worked out the simpler problems of arithme- 
tic; invented implements for measuring the lapse 
of time; conceived the idea of raising enormous 
structures with the poorest of all materials, clay; 
discovered the art of polishing, boring, and en- 
graving gems; reproduced with truthfulness the 
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outlines of human and animal forms; attained to 
high perfection in textile fabrics; studied with suc- 
cess the motions of the heavenly bodies; conceived 
of grammar as a science; elaborated a system of 
law; saw the value of an exact chronology;—in al- 
most every branch of science made a beginning, 
thus rendering it comparatively easy for other na- 
tions to proceed with the superstructure. . . . It 
was from the East, not from Egypt, that Greece de- 
rived her architecture, her sculpture, her science, 
her philosophy, her mathematical knowledge, in a 
word, her intellectual life. And Babylon was the 
source to which the entire stream of Eastern civili- 
zation may be traced. It is scarcely too much 
to say that, but for Babylon, real civilization 
might not even yet have dawned upon the 
earth.” 7 
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The Origins of Civilization in Western Asia 


and the Aegean 


I. THE HITTITES 


survey of the contributions of Baby- 
Ae and Assyrian cultures by no 

means completes the account of the 
place of western Asia in the history of man- 
kind. The scope of this book precludes an 
extensive consideration of all the peoples who 
played their role in human history, but it 
must touch upon those inhabitants of western 
Asia who made other important contributions 
that helped to shape the later course of Eu- 
ropean life. 

Importance of the Hittites. The Hittites 
have a twofold historical importance: They 
controlled the iron mines in Asia Minor, the 
first center from which the iron culture was 
distributed (about 1300 8.c.); and they were 
an important connecting link between the civ- 
ilizations of the Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley, and the Aegean world. The Hittites 
occupied Anatolia, the north-central portion 
of Asia Minor, an elevated plateau region set 
in mountains whose slopes have fertile plain 
and valley regions. In the eastern portion of 
their homeland, which looks down upon the 
Black Sea, the mountain ranges are rich in 
iron deposits. The Hittites became the first 
fabricators and distributors of iron, which 
soon replaced bronze in the West. 

The ethnic derivation of the Hittites is still 
disputed. It seems very probable that they 
were indigenous to the north-central grassland 
plateau of Asia Minor. Generally ‘grouped 
with the roundheaded Alpine peoples, they 
are classified under the Armenoid type, a name 
given by some anthropologists to peoples of 
Armenia and Anatolia who exhibit marked 
Alpine traits. 

Height of Hittite power. Through the 
striking discovery in 1906 of some 2,500 cunei- 
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form tablets at Boghaz Keui in northeastern 
Anatolia, by the German archaeologist Hugo 
Winckler, scholars have been able to recon- 
struct some of the early history of the Hittites. 
On the basis of city-state origins, the Hittite 
Kingdom in north-central Asia Minor began 
to take form about the beginning of the sec- 
ond millennium s.c. There were two stages 
or periods of Hittite power in western Asia. 
The so-called Old Hittite Kingdom flourished 
from about 1900 B.C. to 1700 B.C. Then the 
Hittite power waned until about 1400 B.C., 
when the New Hittite Kingdom was brought 
into being. This was the period of Hittite 
ascendancy in western Asia. This New King- 
dom lasted until about 1100 B.c. With its 
center at Boghaz Keui, it attained the supreme 
height of its political development in the 14th 
century B.C., and rapidly expanded to impe- 
rial dimensions. In the process of expansion 
to the east and the south, the Hittites came 
near controlling Babylon and later encroached 
upon Egyptian territory in Syria. With the 
horse, the war chariot, and iron weapons, they 
at first possessed marked advantages over 
those peoples with whom they came in con- 
flict. The golden age of Hittite power and 
civilization was in the period between 1380 
and 1260 B.C., when the Hittite Empire strad- 
dled the back of Asia Minor and extended 
down the coast to include Syria and Phoenicia. 
Hittite strength was a constant threat to 
Egypt, which for its own safety had to control 
the Syrian coast. 

War between the two powers began about 
the second half of the 14th century s.c. and 
was concluded by a treaty in 1280 B.c. If the 
recovery of territory is the test, then Egypt 
was victorious. But as a matter of fact the 
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conflict was a significant factor in the disin- 
tegration of the Egyptian Empire, and it 
brought irremediable disaster to the loosely 
constructed Hittite Empire, which broke up 
into its component parts and passed from the 
center of the political stage in the 11th cen- 
tury B.c. 

The Hittite Empire at its height embraced 
a medley of peoples and races. Its civiliza- 
tion was in a sense unique, despite the fact 
that it was built on extensive borrowings. 
Its fundamentally feudal nature is made clear 
by the following statement: 


Their [the Hittites’] form of government . . . is 
more primitive than the form created ultimately in 
Egypt and Babylonia. It was a group of moun- 
tain tribes, each with a fortified post like an eagle's 
nest, a priest-king or governor, and gods and god- 
desses of its own; but all acknowledged the author- 
ity of a superior king, the ruler of Boghaz-Keui, 
who held the key to the tableland of Asia Minor. 
These scattered clans, which. . . inherited the 
far advanced Sumerian civilization, built up their 
own civilization on local lines. 


The multiplicity of tongues spoken through- 
out the empire, the rank and importance of 
the military class, and the system by which the 
members of that class were settled upon im- 
perial land all bear testimony to the basically 
feudal foundations of Hittite institutions. 
The kingdom and empire both rested on a 
feudal pattern of political organization. 
Hittite civilization. The civilization of 
the Hittites seems to have been founded upon 
a primarily pastoral and agricultural society 
of a fundamentally feudal character. Like 
the regime of Charlemagne and some of the 
greater medieval monarchs, the Hittites seem 
to have been able to combine feudal politics 
with imperial ambitions and conquests. The 
Hittite legal system was based 6n the codifi- 
cation of earlier customs and usages. It was 
not as elaborate as that of the Egyptians or 
Babylonians, but there is discernible an effort 
to found it upon the principles of equity and 
humanity. Cattle raising appears to have 
been the basis of Hittite economic life. But 
there was also considerable routine farming 
and a good deal of grape culture and wine 
making, Handicraft manufacturing pre- 
vailed to meet the needs of daily life, and was 
especially notable in the manufacturing of 
iron weapons. Other forms of metal work- 
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ing were carried on. Private property was 
fully protected by law. The prices of es- 
sential commodities were regulated by law. 
Hittite society being a rural feudalism, the 
nobles stood at the head of society, next to the 
king and his court. There was a great body 
of free farmers, herdsmen and craftsmen. 
Slavery was common. As in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, the status of women was relatively 
high, and the queen was regarded as a chief 
priestess of equal rank with the priest-king. 

Much of the individuality of Hittite civili- 
zation is reflected in its art, the characteristic 
traits of which were a certain unpolished real- 
ism, an impressive strength and power, and a 
ponderous austerity. Notable progress was 
made in architecture, and Hittite influence 
upon Assyrian buildings is unmistakable, 
especially in the palace porches, walls, gates, 
and symbolic protective animals. 

Our sources for understanding the religion 
of the Hittites are meager. By the time the 
Hittites began to represent their religious be- 
liefs in monuments, they had already passed 
through the earlier stages of development and 
were in possession of a religious system 
roughly similar to that of Babylonia. They 
had a multitude of local deities and a small 
number of leading gods and goddesses. Fer- 
tility myths and symbolism played an even 
greater part here than in the religions of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. From this region, Ana- 
tolia, later came the widely prevalent worship 
of the great Mother Goddess of fertility, Ku- 
baba or Cybele, 

The position the Hittites held in relation 
to the cultural streams to the east, west, and 
south is illustrated by their acquisition and 
development of the art of writing. Through 
contacts with caravans from Babylonia travel- 
ing along the Fertile Crescent, and from As- 
syrians settled at Ganes, the Hittites learned 
to set down their own language in cuneiform 
upon clay tablets. They also developed a 
hieroglyphic system of writing. “It was prob- 
ably through the Hittites,” Professor Breasted 
points out, “that the use of the clay tablet 
passed over to Crete.” Of the two forms of 
Hittite writing, only the cuneiform can as yet 
be read satisfactorily, this being a result of the 
work of the Czech scholar Friedrich (Bedřich) 
Hrozný. Some progress has been made, how- 
ever, in deciphering Hittite hieroglyphics. 

The temporary military dominion of the 
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Hittites in western Asia, and the fact that it 
was through them that iron was first exploited 
on an extensive scale and distributed through- 
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out the eastern Mediterranean area, are the 
leading points to be remembered in assessing 
the role of the Hittites in history. 


` I. THE ARAMEANS 


Among the many peoples with whom the 
expanding Assyrians came in conflict in their 
urge to dominate western Asia were the Ara- 
means, Semites from the Arabian Desert, who 
had originally lived a nomadic or semi- 
nomadic desert life. Not long after the half- 
way mark of the second millennium B.C., ‘they 
filtered into the central portion of the Fertile 
Crescent. Within two or three centuries, the 
western portion of the Fertile Crescent was in 
their control. It was not long before they 
dominated the interior beyond the Lebanon 
mountains. After 1200 B.C. three Aramaic 
city kingdoms were in existence at Hama (the 
biblical Hamath), Zoba, and Damascus, the 
last being the most important., Nothing is 
more illustrative of their strength than the 
fact that they stood between the Assyrians and 
the sea and managed to withstand the Assyr- 
ian onslaughts for three centuries. 

The Arameans were primarily traders. As 
the Phoenicians controlled the maritime com- 
merce of the eastern Mediterranean, so the 
Arameans commanded the land routes of west- 
ern Asia. The Aramean cities, Kadesh, Da- 
mascus, Qatna, Nuhashshe, and Aleppo, 
served the desert caravans just as the Phoeni- 
cian ports served the ships of the Mediterra- 
nean. Aramean merchants were found in the 
markets of Assyria to the east, at Nineveh, for 
example; they ventured with their caravans 
into the north beyond the Fertile Crescent as 
far as the sources of the Tigris River; they 
traded along the whole length of the Eu- 
phrates, 

The fortunate pivotal geographic location 
of the Arameans in the Syrian Saddle, which 
was so influential in assuring them commer- 


cial supremacy, likewise had its cultural ef- 
fects. Sitting astride the Fertile Crescent, 
the path of transfer not only of trade but also 
of cultures, they were open to the cultural in- 
fluences of the Hittites, the Phoenicians, the 
Egyptians, and the Babylonians. They were 
the focal point of Eastern trade and of East- 
ern culture. And their own composite civili- 
zation, which all sources indicate to have been 
very advanced, was important and long sig- 
nificant in western Asia. The Arameans are 
probably the best oriental example of the su- 
preme civilizing power of commerce. 

With the possible exception of commerce, 
the influence of the Arameans was felt most 
deeply-in writing and in language. The Ara- 
means became the chief agents in the dissemi- 
nation of the earliest purely alphabetic sys- 
tem in cuneiform characters at Ugarit in Syria. 
From the Egyptians they acquired the crude 
pen and ink of the time. As a result of the 
commercial activities of the traders, the Ara- 
mean alphabet was disseminated throughout 
western Asia and gradually supplanted cunei- 
form and hieroglyphic writing. Penetrating 
deeper into Asia, the script of the Arameans 
left its influence on the writing of Persia and 
India. Their spoken language was similarly 
carried by the merchants throughout western 
Asia, and Aramaic gradually displaced Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, and Hebrew in the Fertile 
Crescent. With the passage of years it be- 
came the general language of the region; and 
was the language that was used by Jesus and 
his contemporaries. 

The political independence of the Ara- 
means finally gave way before the Assyrian as- 
sults in the 8th century B.c. 


Ill. THE PHOENICIAN CIVILIZATION 


The home and cities of the Phoenicians. 
The Phoenicians also were Semites, and there- 
fore related, at least linguistically, to the 
Arameans and Hebrews. By 2000 B.C. they 
were moving in along the Syrian coast, and 
harbor towns were growing up there under 
their control. Geographically, the Phoeni- 
cians were well situated. The narrow band 


along the coast line that they settled was not 
shut off either from the interior of Syria or 
from Palestine. At the same time, however, 
the Lebanon ranges offered them protection 
from the hinterland. More than that, these 
mountains possessed copper deposits, and 
their cedar groves bountifully supplied timber 
and resin, the two essentials for shipbuilding. 
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Their position on a coast that possesses many 
natural harbors gave the Phoenicians all- 
important advantages in their activities as 
traders, colonizers, and pirates. Their land 
was also well adapted to agriculture, and its 
fertile soil enabled them to raise large quanti- 
ties of grain, which made them almost self- 
sufficing in case of blockade. 

Each of the Phoenician fortified port towns, 
notably Sidon, Tyre, Byblos, Aradus, and 
Gaza, was more or less separated from the 
others. Only a loose federation and a general 
identity of economic interest bound them to- 
gether. Completely in the hands of the mer- 
chant class, the Phoenician cities were gov- 
erned by a commercial oligarchy. Despite 
their commercial supremacy, the Phoenicians 
never attained real political unity and impres- 
sive strength—not even during their most 
flourishing period between the 12th and the 
gth centuries B.c. This was due to their ex- 
treme concern with commercial activity, the 
lack of a potent political bond, and the con- 
sequent absence of united effort. 

Phoenician trade and colonization. Splen- 
didly situated for trade contracts with Europe, 
Africa, and western Asia, the Phoenicians as- 
sumed a high position in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean world in the 12th century B.c., largely 
as a result of the decline of Egypt and Crete. 
By about 1100 B.c. the Phoenician cities had 
freed themselves from Egyptian rule. Long 
before that date, however, they had been active 
in the Aegean, and had evidently established 
several colonies there. With the decline of 
Egypt and Crete, the Phoenician cities took 
over the trade of the eastern Mediterranean 
and pushed their adventurous way to the West 
to trade and colonize. Their ships visited the 
shores of northern Africa, Spain, Gaul, Italy, 
and Sicily. They opened up the western 
Mediterranean, bound the East and the West 
together commercially, and laid the founda- 
tions of the notable Mediterranean commerce 
of the future, $ 

The extent of the area over which the 
Phoenicians planted their settlements was re- 
markable for its day. The great difficulties 
of sea travel then, with light vessels and no 
compass, is special proof of their maritime 
genius and their courage. Their colonizing 
activities were limited only by the commercial 
opportunities and advantages offered. Cy- 
prus, with its silver, copper, and iron, was a 
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magnet that drew them there. Of their settle- 
ments closer home, those at Rhodes, Melos, 
Cythera, and Thasos were prominent. To 
the west, they were to be found in Sardinia, 
Sicily, and Malta. They boasted that they 
had founded some 30o cities along the north- 
African coast, and that they had reached 
Britain. Their greatest African colony, Car- 
thage, established in the gth century B.C., was 
in time to become far greater and better 
known than the ancient mother cities of Tyre 
and Sidon. The Phoenicians passed the 
Strait of Gibraltar to plant a colony where 
modern Cadiz is now situated. Sponsored 
and subsidized by one of the later Egyptian 
Pharaohs, they are said to have actually cir- 
cumnavigated Africa two thousand years be- 
fore the feat was repeated by Vasco da Gama. 
Much earlier they had passed through the 
Hellespont to sail their ships in the Black Sea. 
It was probably because they were supplanted 
by the Greeks along the Hellespont that the 
Phoenicians turned west with greater energy. 

The Phoenicians were at all times engaged 
primarily as middlemen. They were the 
great maritime carriers of their age. Their 
ships touched at Egypt, other regions of north- 
ern Africa, Spain, Sicily, Italy, Greece, and 
even Britain, and carried raw materials, manu- 
factured goods, articles of luxury, and slaves. 
Egypt and Babylonia were the sources of many 
of the manufactured goods transported. The 
Phoenicians also carried goods of their own 
manufacture, and their activities as middle- 
men stimulated their production for export 
on a large scale. Traffic in slaves, as it was 
carried on by the Phoenicians, also spurred 
the industrial development of their own cities, 
since it brought back both money and a labor 
supply. In keeping with their position as 
great traders and carriers, the Phoenicians 
made every possible effort to keep outsiders 
from the most lucrative of their trading 
regions. The fact that the Greeks were de- 
liberately misdirected by the Phoenicians in 
regard to geographical matters is considered a 
reason for the geographical ignorance dis- 
played in early Greek literature. The shrewd 
Phoenicians feared the loss of their foreign 
markets and their sources of supply of raw and 
finished goods. 

The manufacture of their famous. purple 
dye, which was extracted from the small shell- 
fish murex, and the weaving of linen and 
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woolen cloth were among the leading Phoeni- 
cian industries, The beautiful purple fabrics 
they produced were known throughout the 
ancient world. Apart from dying and brass- 
working they showed little industrial original- 
ity, and their handicraft arts were borrowed 
from the neighboring cultures, especially from 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. They showed 
themselves to be excellent copyists, however, 
and did successful work in the manufacture of 
glassware, porcelain, and metal goods. 
Phoenician culture. Only in trade expan- 
sion and nautical skill did the Phoenicians dis- 
play marked originality. Their culture was 


clearly drawn from Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
Babylonia. The Egyptian, Sumerian, Ak- 
kadian, Assyrian, and Hittite elements can be 
discerned without great difficulty, Their in- 
dustrial arts were mainly derived from the 
Nile Valley and their decorative arts from the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley. If the Phoenicians 
lacked originality, they had the ability to 
borrow judiciously—to adapt and assimilate 
the best in the cultures of the Orient. They 
were the assimilators and the disseminators of 
the arts they had borrowed. A case in point 
was their improvement and distribution of 
the alphabet. 


IV. THE HEBREWS 


Origin of Hebrews. Between the 15th and 
igth centuries B.C., the Semitic tribes we 
know as the Hebrews (or Jews) were engaged 
in the gradual penetration and settlement of 
Palestine. If the Habiri who are mentioned 
much earlier as mercenary soldiers are identi- 
fied with the later Hebrews, then they made 
their first historical appearance about the 
time of the final decline of Sumerian power 
in Mesopotamia. Scholars believe that there 
is some historic foundation for the assertion 
that Abraham left Ur in southern Mesopo- 
tamia for Canaan about 1935 B.C. According 
to ancient Hebraic tradition, a number of 
Hebrews had been in bondage in Egypt be- 
fore their entry into Palestine. They were 
represented as having been emancipated by a 
warrior lawgiver, Moses (c. 1250 B.C.), who is 
thought by many scholars to have introduced 
their tribal God, Yahweh, originally a pastoral 
god of the Kenites of Midian. Professor 
Breasted and some other Orientalists believe 
that the Hebrews brought from Egypt the 
high ideals of social justice later expressed by 
the great Hebrew social prophets. 

Hebrews enter Palestine. When the He- 
brews began to move into Palestine between 
1400 and 1250 B.c., they were rude nomads 
living the primitive, uncultured life imposed 
by the Arabian Desert, their home. Their 
entry into Palestine was facilitated by the 
growing weakness of Egyptian control over 
that western portion of the Fertile Crescent. 
Before they could establish their own king- 
dom, the Hebrews were compelled to submit 
temporarily to the rule of the Philistines, who 
had managed to seize and dominate a nar- 


row strip of coast line on the Mediterranean. 

The new homeland of the Hebrews was in 
the southeastern corner of the Mediterranean. 
Palestine in size is not much larger than the 
state of Vermont. Though it may have ap- 
peared to be a promised land compared with 
the parched and sand-swept Arabian Desert, 
it was never rich in natural resources. But if 
Palestine lacked outstanding natural advan- 
tages, its geographical situation placed it at 
the crossroads of the ancient Orient. It was 
a meeting- and mingling-place of different 
cultures, peoples, states, and commodities. 
In the frequent conflicts between the eastern 
and western powers of the Orient, Palestine 
became a frequent battleground, and the in- 
habitants were early caught in the whirl of 
current Weltpolitik. Asa result of numerous 
and varied cultural impacts, the earlier in- 
habitants of Palestine were the possessors of a 
civilization far superior to that possessed by 
the Hebrews when they entered the region. 

About the ethnic relations of the Hebrews, 
we have already pointed out that the descrip- 
tive term Semitic can be correctly used only 
in a linguistic sense. There is no Semitic 
race. Racially, the Jews would, for the most 
part, be classed as a mixture of Mediterra- 
neans and Alpines—but basically Mediterra- 
nean. Because of thenumber of different peo- 
ples in ancient Palestine, however, the racial 
derivation of the historical Hebrews is a com- 
plex problem. The exaggerated aquiline 
nose, for example, so commonly regarded as 
the physical trademark of the Hebrews, is a 
characteristic that was acquired through inter- 
marriage with the Hittites. It has been more 
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common among some other peoples than 
among the Jews. In scientific modern eth- 
nography the theory that the Hebrews were a 
chosen people has, of course, no place. 
Social elements in Hebrew religion. The 
Hebrews are particularly important for their 
contributions to religious thought. They 
were originally sun-worshipers like other Sem- 
ites. The Biblical God, Yahweh (Jehovah), 
is believed to have been adopted by Moses, 
who is thought to have taken over the pastoral 
deity of his father-in-law’s tribe. At any rate, 
in the Mosaic period Yahweh underwent a 
significant evolution in being declared not 
only supreme but also beyond matter—a spir- 
itual god. He also became a moral leader 
and lawgiver, traditionally revealing to Moses 
the Ten Commandments. In due time— 
especially after the Exile—Yahweh grew from 
the Hebrew national deity into a sort of Uni- 
versal Providence guiding the destinies of 
mankind. The worship of Yahweh produced 
not only marked spiritual exaltation in many 


cases, but also the rise of noble conceptions ofi 


social justice as expounded by such social 
prophets as Isaiah, Hosea, and Amos. Much 
of the Hebrew religious mythology was, as we 
have already seen, derived from Mesopotamia. 
The settlement of Palestine brought the 
Hebrews into touch with the advanced cul- 
ture of the Canaanites, who had occupied the 
region for a long time. It was not long be- 
fore the Hebrews abandoned their rude, unso- 
phisticated mode of life, and began to adopt 
the civilization of the Canaanites. The latter 
people engaged in agriculture, industry, and 
trade, possessed an advanced form of govern- 
ment, lived in permanent dwellings, and were 
able to write. The Hebrew adoption of the 
higher culture did not come all at once; nor 
did it take place as rapidly or to the same de- 
gree in the hilly southern portion of Palestine 
as in the fertile north. But the Hebrews as- 
similated enough in the course of three cen- 
turies to make the nomadic way of life largely 
a tradition of the past in a considerable part 
-of Palestine. A tradition, we may say, that 
was the source of much of the social: conflict 


and proposed social reforms of Hebrew his-. 


> tory. For the life of the desert implies parity, 
communism, and the absence of extensive 
wealth and private property. In a settled 
agricultural and commercial society. such 
ideals and conditions were more difficult to: 


> « 
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maintain, and the struggle to uphold them 
colored much of Hebrew moral development. 

Rise and fall of the Hebrew kingdom. 
Around the beginning of the first millennium, 
an independent Hebrew kingdom had been 
established as a result of what may be called a 
national movement headed by the priests and 
Kings. Under the first kings, Saul and David 
(1028-973 B.c.), the last Canaanite strong- 
holds were taken, the Philistines were van- 
quished, and the kingdom embraced the 
whole of Palestine. Solomon (973-933 8.c.), 
David's son, did much to enhance the prestige 
and wealth of the small Hebrew state by his 
lavish building enterprises. But he appar- 
ently lacked much of that wisdom ascribed to 
him in Biblical tradition. Largely as a result 
of his ruinous taxation, the kingdom split into 
a northern and a southern portion toward the 
close of the 10th century- s.c. The united 
kingdom was thus not over a century old 
when it passed away. 

During Solomon’s reign, the Hebrews at- 
tained a position of importance in the inland 
caravan trade of western Asia. A commercial 
fleet commanded by Phoenician sailors was 
organized under royal control. Of the two, 
however, inland commerce was much more 
important. The failure of industry to de- 
velop to any marked extent has been ascribed 
to the concern with commerce, the success of 
agriculture in northern Palestine and the ab- 
sence of natural resources that could make 
possible any really extensive industrial de- 
velopment. 

With the break-up of the united kingdom 
a period of decline set in. The two king- 
doms which resulted, Israel in the north and 
Judah in the south, not only had little in com- 
mon but were definitely antagonistic. The 
northern kingdom, blessed with fertile land, 
commerce, and industry, enjoyed an active 
town life. Judah, on the contrary, possessed 
but one large town, Jerusalem, its land was 
poor, and herding occupied most of the popu- 
lation. 

Religious and moral development. The 
hostility inherent in these two modes of eco- 
nomic life was reflected in the religious de- 
velopments and conflicts. The inhabitants 
of the north had generally adopted the Ca- 
naanite gods of agriculture and fertility in 
addition: to their old desert God, Yahweh. 
As Breasted pointed out: 
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To some devout Hebrews . . . especially to 
those in the South, the Canaanite gods seemed to 
be the protectors of the wealthy class in the towns, 
with their luxury and injustice to the poor, while 
Yahveh appeared as the guardian of the simpler 
shepherd life of the desert, and therefore the pro- 
tector of the poor and needy.8 


Such an attitude is found in the utterances 
of the early prophets. The conquest of Israel 
by Assyria after the middle of the 8th century 
B.C. and the fact that Jerusalem escaped the 
Assyrian scourge were viewed by the prophets 
as punishment meted out by Yahweh upon 
those who had forsaken him. It was re- 
garded as a sign of his great power. About a 
century and a half later, however, Jerusalem 
fell before the Chaldeans, and the people of 
Judah, carried into captivity in Babylonia, 
suffered the same fate that Israel experienced. 
With the rise of the Persian power, these 
southern Hebrews were permitted to return 
to Palestine. The northern tribes had been 
in large part taken away and transplanted by 
the Assyrians. 

It was during and after the period of exile 
that the final turn to monotheism came. The 
metamorphosis that ultimately transformed 
Yahweh, originally a fierce, local, desert god 
of war, chief protector of the Hebrews, into an 
anthropomorphic omnipotent God of loving- 
kindness and righteousness makes a fascinat- 
ing story. In the concept of a God who rules 
this world, who is the source of the regulations 
governing moral conduct, and who insists 
upon exact and prompt filial obedience, the 
Hebrews made a far-reaching contribution to 
the later religious, moral, and literary history 
of the West. During the exilic period Yah- 
weh grew in stature in the eyes of the prophets 


V. PHILISTINES 


Philistines and Hebrews. We are familiar 
with the Philistines through their wars with 
the Hebrews at the time of Saul and David. 
Indeed, their threat to Jewish independence 
seems to have been the chief reason for weld- 
ing the Hebrews into a national state under 
royal rule. Modern historical and archae- 
ological research has given us much more com- 
plete information in regard to the origin and 
influence of these sea raiders. It is the con- 
sensus of historical scholars today that the 
Philistines were a non-Semitic people—prob- 
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until he became the universal God whom all 
oriental peoples and nations would some day 
recognize, worship, and obey. After the resto- 
ration, however, the religion of the Hebrews 
became enveloped in a narrow, exclusively na- 
tional shell. It was never widely dissemi- 
nated through religious propaganda, except 
as it became an integral part of the Christian 
religious tradition or was carried about 
through the extensive migrations of the Jews 
during Hellenistic times. 

Hebrew material culture. The material 
culture and the political and social institu- 
tions of the Hebrews, borrowed as they were 
from the many peoples with whom they came 
in contact, have been of little historical conse- 
quence when compared with the remarkable 
influence exercised by the Hebrews on subse- 
quent thought and religion. Indeed, it is 
quite true that no other people in history, un- 
less it be the Attic Greeks, have exerted an 
influence upon western civilization so dispro- 
portionately greater than their original num- 
bers, wealth, and political strength. There 
are many more Jews in New York City today 
than there were in all Palestine under King 
Solomon. Many a rich New York Jew today 
could readily raise money equal to a fabu- 
lously high price for all Palestine in the days 
of King David. In military strength Pales- 
tine of Biblical days stood in relation to As- 
syria about as Portugal did to Germany in 
1914. The scattering of the Jews from Pales- 
tine as a result of the Dispersion after 70 A.D. 
subjected them to cruel treatment at the hands 
of Gentiles in various parts of the western 
world, but it also contributed greatly to the 
increase of their subsequent prestige and 
world influence. 


AND LYDIANS 


ably a mixture of Mediterranean and Alpine 
stocks—whose original home was in Lycia and 
Caria, on the southwestern corner of Asia 
Minor. Many of them seem to have migrated 
to Crete before the destruction of the Minoan” 
civilization. Even those who did not go to 
Crete were apparently deeply affected by » 
Cretan culture. At the opening of the 1gth 
century B.C. (about 1194), there was a great 
migration of island and seacoast tribes from 
Asia Minor and the Aegean Islands. They 


scattered along the coast of the Levant as far 
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south as Egypt, where Rameses III defeated 
them and turned them back. It is believed 
that this migration was due to the pressure of 
the advancing Phrygians of upper Asia Minor. 
The Philistines settled early in the 12th cen- 
tury B.c, along the southern coast of Syria and 
Palestine. Their more important settlements 
were at Gaza, Askalon, Ashdod, Gerar, and 
Beth-Pelet. 

The Philistines brought many new cultural 
elements into these areas. Inhabitants of 
Asia Minor, they had come into contact with 
the Hittites and from them had learned the 
manufacture of iron implements and weapons. 
It seems certain that the Philistines intro- 
duced the Iron Age into Syria. It is believed 
by many scholars that they brought the im- 
portant grape and olive cultures from the 
Aegean to Syria and Palestine. There is no 
doubt that they brought Aegean pottery and 
architecture to this area, where it was widely 
imitated. The Philistines also introduced 
the practice of cremation. There are some 
traces of Philistine influence on the religion, 
mythology, and literature of the Hebrews; the 
tree and pillar cults of early Israel, the calf 
worship, the horns of the early Hebrew altar 
are distinctly Aegean elements introduced by 
the Philistines. A number of the more fa- 
mous Bible stories may have been derived 
from the same source: Samson and Delilah, 
the intended sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, 
the vow of Jephthah to sacrifice the first per- 
son to meet him on his homecoming, and the 
incident of Potiphar’s wife and Joseph. But, 
on the whole, the Semitic influence on the 
Philistines in the cultural realm was rather 
greater than that of the Philistines on their 
Semitic neighbors. 

The Bible has sufficiently familiarized us 
with the struggle between the Philistines and 
the Hebrews. At first, the Philistines were 
victorious and reduced the Hebrews to a state 
of subjection. Under Saul and David, how- 
ever, the Hebrews established their indepen- 
dence. From this time on the Philistines 
were always on the defensive. They lingered 
on, however, for many Centuries as a thriving 
sea-going people. The cultural historian re- 
gards them as important, not so much for their 
military struggles with the Hebrews as for 
their introduction into Syria of both the iron 
culture of Asia Minor and the art, architec- 
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ture, and mythology of the Aegean civiliza- 
tion. 

Lydian civilization. Another important 
historical people of the west-Asiatic coast were 
the Lydians. They lived in western Asia 
Minor just to the north of the old home of the 
Philistines in Lycia and Caria. Indeed their 
advance may have been one of the causes of 
the Philistine migration. The Lydians were 
for a time held in subjection by the powerful 
Phrygian monarchy. But during the reign 
of King Gyges, who came to the throne about 
685 B.C., they gained their independence from 
Phrygia, and soon began to make war upon 
the Ionic Greek cities along the coast of Asia 
Minor. This aggressive campaign against the 
Tonic city-states was continued by Gyges’ suc- 
cessors, Ardys and Alyattes. The Lydians 
reached the peak of their power and prestige 
under King Croesus, son of Alyattes, who 
came to the throne in 560 s.c. He gained 
dominion over the Ionic coast towns, except 
Miletus, and over all of western Asia Minor 
to the Halys River. Owing to the Lydian 
conquest of this rich commercial area, the 
Lydian kingdom enjoyed vast temporary pros- 
perity. The very name of Croesus has be- 
come synonymous with enormous wealth. 

Though the Lydians dominated the Greek 
towns in a political and military sense, Greek 
culture exerted a great influence over the 
Lydian civilization. Had it not been for the 
rapid Persian advance it is probable that the 
Lydians would have become thoroughly Hel- 
lenized. The Lydians under Croesus were 
able to hold off the Medes; but they were de- 
feated decisively in 546 s.c. by King Cyrus of 
Persia, who captured Sardis, the capital of 
Lydia, and put an end to Lydian independ- 
ence. 

Invention of coined money. The Lydians 
are chiefly important in the cultural history 
of the West because they are customarily— 
and, apparently, correctly—given the credit 
for having originated the use of coined money. 
Modern historians and archaeologists date 
this achievement around 800 B.C. Certainly 
coined money appeared very early in the 8th 
century. The first metal used was electrum, 
a mixture of gold and silver. A bimetallic 
currency was brought into being at the time of 
Croesus. The metals used were silver and 
gold, and they stood at the ratio of 131% to 1. 
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As early as the reign of Gyges a state monopoly 
was established over the coinage of money, 
and here we have the historical origins of 
minting money. The Lydian money was 
bean-shaped, being punched out of a piece of 
metal placed on an anvil. Mr. Burns thus 
describes the way in which it was made: 


The process of manufacture was probably to 
P! y 
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heat the piece of metal and place it still hot upon 
an anvil, the surface of which had been striated, to 
prevent the metal slipping. Punches were then 
driven into the upper surface of the metal by a 
blow from a hammer, which reduced the globular 
mass of hot metal to the shape of a bean.* 


Not until the time of the Athenians was 
coined money made from an engraved die. 


VI. THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


Origins of Medes and Persians. The 
Medes first appear in historical records in the 
gth century B.C., when they are mentioned in 
the dynastic inscriptions of the Assyrians. 
Soon after this the Persians are also mentioned 
in these inscriptions. The Medes and the Per- 
sians belonged to that branch of the Alpine 
or Indo-European peoples who, at a much 
earlier period, had pushed their way into Iran 
from the grassy steppe region north and east 
of the Caspian Sea. About 700 B.C. the Medes 
established a great kingdom with Ekbatana, 
near the modern Hamadan, as its capital. 
At this time among the Persians the two 
Achaemenian lines of kings occupied large 
territories more or less dependent upon the 
Medes. The older of these ruled in the re- 
gion about Elam. The civilization of this 
area goes back to the fourth millennium B.c. 
Here reigned Cyrus I, ancestor of the great 
conqueror. ‘The younger line, to which Hy- 
staspes and Darius I belonged, ruled further 
east in Iran. After the fall of Ashur in 614 
8.c, and of Nineveh in 612 B.C., the Assyrian 
Empire was divided between the Medes and 
the Chaldeans, though Egypt remained inde- 
pendent. 

Cyrus II founds Persian Empire. In 
550 B.C., the able Persian ruler Cyrus II (559- 
530 B.c.), having already consolidated the Per- 
sian tribes, led a revolt against Median do- 
minion. Three years sufficed for Cyrus and 
his peasant soldiery to break the power of the 
Medes, conquer their territory, and overrun 
what we now know as Persia. From his suc- 
cesses in the east, Cyrus turned to the west. 
Sweeping through Asia Minor, he met and de- 
feated Croesus, ruler of the wealthy and pow- 
erful Lydian kingdom in western Asia Minor 
(546 B.c.). > 

When Croesus and his capital Sardis fell 
into Cyrus's hands, the menace of the Persian 


expansion to the Western world became star- 
tlingly clear. The Greek city-states along the 
Asia Minor coast, those on the Aegean Islands, 
and even the Greek mainland itself were 
threatened with Persian conquest. 

After the conquest of Lydia, the victorious 
Cyrus faced to the east once more. Over- 
whelming the Chaldeans, the Persians took 
Babylon in 539 B.c. * Under Cambyses II (530- 
522 B.c.), Cyrus’s son, who became ruler after 
his father’s death in 530 B.c., the conquests of 
the Persian hosts were completed when Egypt 
fell (525 B.c.). Never before had so extensive 
an empire existed. The victory over Egypt 
meant that the Persian Empire stretched from 
the Nile in the west to the mountain frontiers 
of India in the east. Both in extent and in 
excellence of administration and organiza- 
tion, only the Roman Empire of later cen- 
turies can be compared to it among the politi- 
cal achievements of antiquity. 

The administrative system of the Persian 
Empire. The organization of an empire so 
vast in size was a problem of the first magni- 
tude. The task, begun by Cyrus, was com- 
pleted by Darius the Great (522-486 B.c.). 
Following an older Sumerian tradition, Da- 
rius was called the Ruler of the Four Quarters 
of the Globe, and the government of the em- 
pire was centered in his hands. In attempt- 
ing to create unity out of the heterogeneous 
elements that composed this vast empire, the 
Persian rulers made a radical departure from 
the traditional imperial practice of the East. 
Slowly the distinction between conqueror and 
conquered—between the rulers and the sub- 
ject peoples—began to fade out. The con- 
quered regions, or satrapies, which under the 
older system were distinguished by the pay- 
ment of tribute, gradually acquired the status 
of provinces. Later on, the word “satrapy” 
simply come to mean an administrative unit 
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of the empire, and even Persia itself became a 
satrapy, though it enjoyed certain special 
privileges. 

What was here attempted, though never 
completely achieved, was the establishment of 
a heterogeneous empire bound together, in 
fact united, through the ties created by an ad- 
ministrative system. Each administrative di- 
vision, each satrapy, was ruled by a governor 
(a satrap) and other officials appointed by the 
king. This, too, we may recognize as an in- 
novation, for the subjects of the older empires 
had usually been ruled by natives. In addi- 
tion to the satrap, who was essentially a civil 
officer, a general and a secretary were stationed 
in each province. Royal commissioners, 
called the Eyes of the King and resembling 
the later missi of Charlemagne, traveled 
through the empire inspecting the satrapies 
and reporting to the ruler. In the time of 
Darius there were 20 administrative divisions 
in the empire. 

Much of the harshness, cruelty, and terror- 
ism of Assyrian rule were absent from the 
Persian system. Persian rule was not only 
milder, but it was clearly one of tolerance. 
The attempt to establish unity did not pro- 
gress far beyond the political sphere. Little 
effort was made to enforce the use of the Per- 
sian tongue and cuneiform script, or the Per- 
sian religion, Zoroastrianism. As a matter of 
fact, Aramaic became the common language 
of imperial business, and local languages re- 
mained in use. The same is true of social 
customs and economic conditions. In these 
matters the localities were unmolested and 
continued to practice their old habits. The 
imperial structure was simply superimposed 
upon the life of the subject peoples, which 
continued with little modification. That 
there was little effort at standardization is 
made patent by the wide variation in the 
financial development of the empire. In the 
western portion coined money was used; in 
the central portion bars of precious metal 
were employed; and in the east a natural or 
barter economy prevailed. Even in local 
government, many sections of the Persian Em- 
pire continued under the same form of rule 
they had possessed before their conquest, espe- 
cially the Phoenician and Greek cities in Asia 
Minor. 

In the creation of the great new system of 
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military roads which traversed the empire, 
facilitating communication, in the imperial 
postal system, and in the introduction of a 
general standard of value and exchange, the 
rulers did attempt to set up centralizing and 
unifying bonds. All these factors, added to 
light taxes and peace within the empire, stimu- 
lated commercial activity, and made for ma- 
terial well-being. The Persian roads were the 
most important contribution to the road- 
building art down to the time of the construc- 
tion of the remarkable system of Roman roads. 
Fast couriers on horses, not unlike the “pony 
express” riders of the American West, tra- 
versed these roads and maintained communi- 
cation throughout the empire. The great 
bulk of the farm lands was held by powerful 
nobles, and there were not many small farm- 
ers or small merchants. Darius did make et- 
forts to increase the latter class by aiding com- 
merce and fostering exploration. Through 
his initiative, Scylax was sent to explore the 
Indus River and to sail along the Asiatic coast 
from that river to Suez. 

The elements of weakness in the Persian 
Empire were those that would naturally arise 
from so vast an area inhabitated by a popula- 
tion highly varied in ethnic composition, cul- 
tural traits, and economic development. 
The difficulties of asserting and continuing 
political control under such conditions were 
not slow in making their appearance. The 
absence of administrative integrity and of 
rigor in the government tended to encourage 
the disruptive forces within the empire. But 
far and away the chief cause of the decay of 
Persia was overexpansion, especially that 
phase of expansion that led to the costly and 
disastrous attempts to conquer the Greeks. 
These expeditions fatally weakened the im- 
perial economy and administration. Alex- 
ander the Great administered the final blow 
to Persian prestige at the battle of Arbela in 
331 B.C, 

Traveling by way of the empire of Alex- 
ander the Great, the Hellenistic monarchies 
which followed, and then the Roman Empire, 
the imperial principles and system of Persia 
left their influence upon Europe. 

Persian contributions to religion. It was 
in the realm of religion that Persia made its 
foremost contribution to western civilization. 
Here its influence was rivaled only by the con- 
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tributions of the Hebrews. The Persians had 
been sun-worshipers. Their religion was re- 
formed by Zoroaster, who lived some time be- 
tween 660 and 580 B.c. and preached mainly 
in Media and Bactria. 

The Persians held that God had created the 
physical universe for the purpose of providing 
a cosmic arena in which the two great oppos- 
ing principles of good and evil could carry on 
that impressive and decisive struggle which 
would end in a glorious victory for good and a 
crushing defeat for the principle of evil. The 
principle of good was symbolized by light and 
was led and directed by the Persian god Or- 
muzd, who was aided by the Persian savior, 
Mithras. The principle of evil was symbol- 
ized by darkness and promulgated by the Per- 
sian devil, Ahriman, who was aided by his 
supreme councilors of hell and by a vast num- 
ber of lesser diabolical assistants. 

Those inhabitants of this earth who were 
wise enough to lend their loyal assistance to 
the principle of good would be rewarded by 
an eternal life full of happiness, while those 
who foolishly and wickedly supported Ah- 
riman and the principle of evil would find 
ultimate destruction in the lake of fire and 
brimstone. Once good had decisively tri- 
umphed over evil, and Ahriman and his dev- 
ilish host were defeated and destroyed, the 
physical universe would pass away, having ful- 
filled the function for which it was created. 
This Persian explanation of the riddle of the 
universe and the problem of good and evil 
was adopted by the later Jews and the Chris- 
tians. It has been the only answer to the 
perplexing central problem of cosmic and so- 
cial philosophy that has ever gained any gen- 
eral acceptance in western civilization. The 
Sumerians, whose doctrines on this matter 
were taken over by the Hebrews, had said that 
God created the uniyerse; the Persians were 
the first to try to explain his purpose in doing 
this, 

The Persian view of the serious and decisive 
nature of the future life had a tremendous 
influence upon the development of western 
religion. With the Babylonians, the early 
Jews, and the early Greeks and Romans, the 
existence of man after death was not a matter 
of supreme importance. The Jews thought 


that the dead gathered in Sheol. The classi- 
cal pagans believed that the future abode of 
mankind was Hades. Neither of these places 
offered special rewards for routine virtue and 
no peculiarly hideous punishments for or- 
dinary wickedness. With the Persians, how- 
ever, it was a matter of tremendous concern 
whether a person was numbered among the 
good or among the wicked. If he was ac- 
counted good, he would be taken to the sun 
to dwell in blissful immortality in the pres- 
ence of Ormuzd. If he was classified as 
wicked, he would be summarily destroyed in 
hideous fashion. 

In their later doctrines, the Persians, as well 

as the Jews and the Christians who adopted 
the final Persian views of heaven and hell, 
concluded that summary destruction by how- 
ever terrible a process was not a sufficient pun- 
ishment for the wicked. ‘Therefore they de- 
veloped the doctrine that the wicked, like 
the good who had been saved, would have 
eternal life, but that they would be punished 
by incredible tortures throughout an immor- 
tal existence. The Jews, together with the 
Christians, took over this Persian dualism. 
The Persian view of the devil and hell is 
entirely absent from the earlier Hebrew writ- 
ings, but in the late (apocryphal) Book of 
Enoch diabolism and hell lore are as prev- 
alent as in any version of Persian eschatol- 
ogy. 
The Christians accepted the Persian view 
of the purpose of earthly life and of the na- 
ture of the life to come. They absorbed it in 
part indirectly through the medium of the 
later Jewish versions of the Persian lore and 
in part directly through contact with the 
Persian cults of Mithraism and Manicheism. 
Otherworldliness became the outstanding 
trait of orthodox Christianity, and long be- 
fore the time of St. Augustine it became the 
all-absorbing ambition of the faithful Chris- 
tian to attain heaven and escape hell. 

In addition to the all-important Persian 
eschatology, it is important to recall that in 
the Zend-Avesta (literally interpretation and 
sacred text), which was the Bible of Zoroaster, 
the Persians produced the only real literary 
rival of the Hebrew Bible during ancient Ori- 
ental times, 
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VII. THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 


A. Crete 

The discovery of Aegean civilization. No 
better illustration of how modern scholars are 
recreating a new past can be found than in 
the rediscovered civilization of the Aegean 
world. Apart from the references and allu- 
sions scattered through ancient Greek litera- 
ture and tradition, our modern world was, 
until the ’7o’s of the last century, generally 
unaware of any culture in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean before that of the Phoenicians. Ar- 
chaeological discoveries since then reveal that 
a high civilization existed in and about the 
Aegean world, in some centers—Crete, for 
example—as early as the middle of the fourth 
millennium B.c. 

Of all the archaeologists to whom we are 
indebted for the recovery of this lost civiliza- 
tion, none is of greater human interest than 
Heinrich Schliemann (1822-90). Fed on ro- 
mantic legends as a youth, he taught himself 
Greek and read his Homer while he worked 
as a grocery clerk in a German town. The 
ancient world and the Trojan War became 
sturdy realities for him. A happy accident of 
his romantic business life enabled him to 
make a fortune out of Russian petroleum 
after the Crimean War. When he decided to 
devote the rest of his life to archaeology, he 
started on the practical realization of his boy- 
hood dreams. In 1870 he began excavations 
on the site of Troy, and within four years he 
had uncovered nine cities built one above the 
other. In 1876, turning to the Greek main- 
land with the hope of discovering the remains 
of the Greeks who engaged in the Trojan 
Wars, he brought to light first Mycenae (1876) 
and then Tiryns (1884). 

Schliemann’s own highly emotional reac- 
tions to his remarkable finds tended to pro- 
duce incredulity. But their high value to stu- 
dents of history, however much he may have 
misunderstood the nature of many of his dis- 
coveries, is now indisputable. His work was 
continued by the well-trained German scholar 
Wilhelm Dörpfeld, who had served as his as- 
sistant. 

Schliemann, however, made only a begin- 
ning in revealing the ancient civilization of 
the Aegean world. Since the last decade of 
the 19th century, the excavations in Crete 


have suggested that this island was probably 
the source of the Aegean civilization, and cer- 
tainly one of its chief centers, In this work 
the excavations of the brilliant English ar- 
chaeologist Sir Arthur Evans at Cnossus (be- 
gun in 1894) were pre-eminent. Pernier 
Halbherr, D. G.. Hogarth, H. R. Hall, R. B. 
Burrows, R. B. Seager, and Mrs. H. B. Hawes 
are prominent among those who have since 
engaged in excavations in Crete, The net re- 
sult of the archaeological investigation of 
Crete since Schliemann’s day has been well 
summarized by Professor Stewart Macalister: 


We now know that roughly between 2250 and 
1200 B.C. the island of Crete was the centre of a 
maritime empire, which extended its influence, in 
politics and in culture, over the Aegean islands 
and mainland shore, and which . . . practised a 
naturalistic art of the highest merit, and enjoyed 
a civilization in many respects more “modern” in 
its comforts than any other of the ancient world. 
The palace of Cnossus, with its innumerable cham- 
bers and passages, and with its frescoes of bulls, is 
the tangible historic basis of the tales of the Laby- 
rinth and the Minotaur. We have been admitted 
to the throne-room of King Minos, and we may 
even sit upon his royal seat. We can turn over the 
tablets upon which his stewards recorded the 
household accounts and inventories, though as yet 
we may not pry into their secrets. And in the 
beautiful painted ware that graced his halls we 
may at last see the long-sought origin of the art 
with which in its later, literally degenerate, form, 
Schliemann at Mycenae had startled the world of 
scholars of his generation.’ 


The area in which the civilization that we 
call Aegean—and which historians also call 
Cretan, Minoan, and Mycenaean—flourished 
extended roughly from Crete to the west coast 
of Asia Minor (Troy), and to the mainland of 
the Greek peninsula (Mycenae and Tiryns). 
It also included the islands of the Aegean Sea 
as well as Cyprus. What people first created 
this civilization we do not definitely know; 
we call them Aegeans, and very likely they 
were members of the Mediterranean race. 

There are other uncertainties which face 
the student. It has not yet been determined 
whether the Aegean culture was “born” in one 
center and spread, or arose independently in 
more than one place. It is also still a matter 
of controversy whether this great culture of 
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the Aegean world developed along its own 
lines mainly independent of the other civ- 
ilizations of the time, or was based upon an 
essentially Egyptian foundation. Itis not for 
us to attempt definitive solutions to these 
problems. It does appear reasonable, how- 
ever, to assume that Crete was the original 
center for the Aegean civilization, and that 
the culture of Crete spread from the island 
north, northeast, and east. 

The distinctive and highly individual na- 
ture of Aegean culture, the fact that the 
Aegeans in Crete were using a script of their 
own by 2000 B.C., and that they had a type 
of architecture quite different from that of 
Egypt and Babylonia—these and other factors 
appear to point to the independent develop- 
ment of the Aegean civilization. On the 
other hand, the geographic position of Crete, 
the knowledge of unquestioned early contact 
between Egypt and Crete, the presence of 
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ilization which existed in the second millen- 
nium. We shall consider first Crete, then 
Troy, the only site of Aegean civilization on 
the western coast of Asia Minor that is well 
known, and lastly the Greek mainland, repre- 
sented by the two best-known sites, Tiryns and 
Mycenae (see the map below). 

Centers of Cretan civilization. That the 
Aegeans entered Crete and the Aegean islands 
during the Neolithic Age, around 8000 B.C., 
is suggested by the absence of Paleolithic re- 
mains in Crete. The best site for a complete 
reconstruction of Cretan (Aegean) culture is 
at Phylakope in the island of Melos north of 
Crete. Here we find an unbroken series of 
culture stages from the Neolithic through the 
Bronze Age. Crete does not (like Cyprus) 
show a distinct Copper Age. Bronze was in 
use there as early as 2500 B.C. and continued 
as the chief material until 1200 B.c. The 
more characteristic achievements of Cretan 
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Egyptians in Crete, and a mass of other evi- 
dence seem to indicate that Egypt exerted a 
deep influence on early Cretan civilization. As 
Mr. Burn observes: “It was to Egypt above 
all, that Early and Middle Minoan civiliza- 
tion was indebted and with which it kept up 
the closest communication.” Nevertheless, 
the probability remains that Crete, having 
borrowed heavily from Egypt and perhaps 
Babylonia during an earlier period, later 
struck out upon its own individual cultural 
lines, 

Let us return to more solid ground and ex- 
amine the three chief centers of Aegean civ- 


culture were thus accomplished in an age of 
bronze. The early appearance of bronze in 
Crete, coupled with the fact that Cyprus was 
rich in copper deposits and that tin was at 
hand in central Europe, Spain, and the dis- 
trict southeast of the Caspian Sea, have given 
rise to the theory of the Aegean origin of the 
bronze culture of Europe and the Orient. 
This theory gets added weight from the fact 
that there is to be found in the Aegean area 
copper ore with a natural admixture of tin 
and other alloys, suitable for making bronze 
weapons. 

The bronze culture of Crete is customarily 
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divided into three periods. Mrs. Hawes des- 
ignates them as follows: Early Minoan (2800- 
2200 B.c.); Middle Minoan (2200-1700 B.c.); 
and Late Minoan (1700-1200 B.c.). ‘The term 
“Minoan” is derived from the legendary Cre- 
tan king Minos. The so-called Golden Age 
of Cretan bronze culture was reached in the 
16th and 15th centuries B.C., coinciding with 
the recovery from the destruction of the palace 
cities by an earthquake or a violent revolution 
about 1600 B.c. The Cretan craftsmen were 
the masters of a truly remarkable technique 
in bronze, and they did excellent work with 
the precious metals. During the true Aegean 
age, Crete was unacquainted with iron. It is 
possible that iron was brought in by the in- 
vaders from the North who swept away the na- 
tive Cretan civilization soon after 1400 B.c. 

The large cities that grew up in the many 
indentations of the island—the commercial 
towns—with their great palaces are the chief 
sites of Cretan culture. Of these Cnossus, 
Phaestus, Gournia, Palaikastro, Tylissus, and 
Hagia Triada are the most important. These 
and the other cities whose life depended 
mainly upon the sea, and whose relations 
with one another were peaceful, were not for- 
tified. The city-states throughout the entire 
island were evidently united by a government 
of a federal nature. Sometime before the 
middle of the second millennium the Cretans 
evidently won authority over the near-by is- 
lands, whose inhabitants were active in the 
same fields as the Cretans. At its height, 
under the Minos dynasty, the Cretan govern- 
ment appears to have been a benevolent but 
absolute dictatorship. The king both issued 
and administered the laws, acted as supreme 
judge, and was commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy. 

‘During the so-called Golden Age, the new 
and larger palaces erected (that at Cnossus, 
for example), with their gaily frescoed walls, 
splendid stairways, colonnaded halls, and their 
impressive open areas, constituted a genuine 
forward step in architecture. These great 
palaces, with their hundreds of rooms for the 
city-king and his retinue, were surrounded by 

. hundreds of houses of sun-dried brick resem- 
bling in some respects our small modern dwell- 
ings. 

Cretan society. The urban communities 
of Crete and of the rest of the Aegean world 
were city-states and controlled the surround- 


ing countryside, which was chiefly used for 
cattle raising and agriculture. It seems that 
those who engaged in these occupations were 
settled on the city-king’s lands and consti- 
tuted a subject population. Within the city 
proper, the merchants and craftsmen resided. 
Each city-state had its own king as ruler. 
There is not a great deal of pertinent material 
concerning the social institutions of the Cre- 
tans. On the basis of what we know, how- 
ever, it appears safe to assume that Crete—as 
well as the other centers of Aegean civilization 
—was a society chiefly oriented toward mari- 
time trade. In its earlier days, Cretan society 
seems to have been organized on a kinship 
or gentile basis. The towns were formed by 
a gathering together of formerly scattered 
clans. In the process the clan organization 
broke down and was supplanted by a munici- 
pal pattern of civil society. Town life, cen- 
tered about trading operations, was the basis 
of Cretan society. The position of women 
was higher than elsewhere in the Near East, 
except in Egypt. Women seem to have en- 
tered into industry, professions, and sports on 
terms of equality with men. 

“Cretan industry and commerce. Despite 
the early practice of the handicraft industries 
and the later specialization in that field, so 
remarkable was the Cretan development of 
sea trade, and so marked the concern with 
maritime commerce, that the Cretans may 
with justice be called the first real nation of 
sailors in history. There was no sharp dis- 
tinction made between sea trading and piracy 
—both were legitimate occupations. The 
single-masted. Cretan ships with one bank 
of oars plied in great numbers in the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, bringing back ma- 
terial wealth and enriching the culture of the 
island with an element of luxury. Trade 
contact with Egypt was both brisk and con- 
stant. However much Crete may have bor- 
rowed from Egypt, its debt was not unrecipro- 
cated. For Egypt in turn drew heavily upon 
the Aegean world for markets, raw materials, 
and finished products. Both the merchant 
marine and the naval power of Crete grew 
until the 14th century s.c., when, for some 
unknown reason, the hegemony of Crete suf- 
fered a destructive blow. Down to two cen- 
turies before that date, some students believe 
that the Cretans virtually controlled the Med- 
iterranean trade, 
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Extensive trade naturally stimulated Cre- 
tan industry, and the arts and crafts of the is- 
land flourished. Especially fine work was 
done in spinning, weaving, metal ware, pot- 
tery, and carpentry. The dresses of Cretan 
women of the Golden Age suggest that there 
may have been modistes and corset makers 
who did a thriving business. It is characteris- 
tic of the Cretan handicraft industries that 
they display a happy blend of the useful and 
the beautiful. We may say of the Cretans in 
general that they possessed an enviable sense 
of beauty, and reached a distinguished stand- 
ard of achievement in both the arts and the 
crafts. 

Cretan art and life. Cretan art, especially 
the work in precious metals and ceramics, 
was not only different in type and pattern 
from that of Egypt and the Near East, but in 
many ways superior. ‘The artists strove not 
for mass and impressive size but rather for 
delicacy and refinement in design and expres- 
sion. ‘Their work on vases, inlays, and jew- 
elry was outstanding. Cretan art has been 
praised for its “creative variety, fine artistry, 
free experimentation, spontaneity, and nat- 
uralism.” Cretan sculptors were especially 
competent in animal representation. Some 
specimens in this class are superior to any- 
thing preserved in classic Greek art. The 
Cretan artists surpassed all others in their 
mural paintings, especially in their reproduc- 
tions of plant and animal life. We have al- 
ready mentioned the remarkable and impres- 
sive Cretan palace architecture. 

In their mode of life, in general, the Cretans 
showed more individuality and freedom than 
there was elsewhere in the Near Orient. Pro- 
fessor Albert A. Trever says of them: 


The Minoans were a happy, peaceful people, 
who enjoyed a refined civilization. Their artists 
gloried not in the bombastic portrayals of plunder 
and military conquest but in depicting flowery 
landscapes, dancing maidens, festivals, processions, 
and all phases of a peaceful civilization. . . . 
They were a people of the free individualism char- 
acteristic of a city civilization, which is again well 
illustrated by the freedom from tradition in their 
art.® 


The destruction of this high civilization by 
warrior barbarians from the Northland was 
one of the major calamities in the history of 
the ancient Near East. 


B. Troy 


Excavation of ancient Troy. Whether the 
source of the Aegean civilization in western 
Asia and on the Greek mainland is to be 
sought in Crete alone is still undetermined. 
Possibly Troy, Tiryns, and Mycenae were out- 
posts of an expanding Cretan culture, car- 
ried to the mainland through trade. Perhaps 
these sites were settled by Cretans; perhaps 
they simply adopted the culture of that is- 
land. Certainly they clearly exhibit a civili- 
zation that was Aegean in all characteristic 
traits. 

As yet we are only fully certain of one 
Aegean center on the Asiatic mainland; that 
Troy is, in the northwestern corner of Asia, 
Minor, opposite the opening of the Helles- 
pont. How extensively Syria and Phoenicia 
were brought under Aegean influence further 
excavations may tell us. Some scholars are 
convinced that later excavation may uncover 
several more centers not unlike Troy along 
the coast of Asia Minor. 

Allin all, nine cities were uncovered on the 
site of Troy. That site thus constitutes a re- 
markable source for cultural history, showing, 
as it does, the progression from the late Neo- 
lithic and copper culture of the First City 
(about 3000-2500 B.C.) to the large Ninth City, 
which was built in Roman times. It was 
Schliemann's glowing but mistaken belief 
that the Second City—with its remains of a 
fortified palace, impressive approach, towers, 
weapons, pottery, and jewelry—was the Troy 
of the Homeric epic. The rich treasure of 
golden hairpins, bracelets, ear pendants, and 
the like that he found there is to this day 
called the Treasure of Priam. Later, Dörp- 
feld proved conclusively that it was not the 
Second City (about 2500-2000 B.C.) but the 
Sixth City (about 1500-1200 B.C.) that was 
the Homeric Troy. In his haste to get at the 
Second City, Schliemann destroyed much of 
the precious material revealing the culture of 
the Sixth City. À 

By the time the Second City was built and 
occupied, the Trojan rulers had become 
wealthy and possessed an imposing fortified 
palace. It needed fortification, for though 
Troy, like the Cretan cities, depended upon 
the trade of thë Levant for its very existence, 
it was open to assault by land. By the second 
millennium Troy evidently exercised a he- 
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gemony over the near-by cities and the neigh- 
boring inland peoples. 

Geographical basis of Trojan prosperity. 
Very likely its favorable geographic position 
enabled Troy to play the role it did, and 
served as a main source of wealth and power. 
But Troy itself did not thrive either upon its 
own overseas commerce or upon piracy, for 
the district lacks a safe natural harbor, and 
the Trojan plain possesses none of the ad- 
vantages that might have made it a center of 
production. Since Troy practiced ‘neither 
commerce, production, nor plunder,” it evi- 
dently grew rich by taking toll on the com- 
merce and industry of others. This the city 
was able to do because of its physical situation. 
It could close the Hellespont to trade from 

“the west and constitute itself both the con- 
trolling factor and the mecting-place of the 
Aegean and Euxine? trade. By closing off 
the Asiatic market, the Trojans could force 
the Greeks to trade with the Euxine peoples 
under the walls of Troy. If all this is granted, 
it is quite probable that the Trojan War as 
related by Homer, which took place towards 
the close of the second millennium, resulted 
from Greek commercial expansion toward 
the Euxine (Black Sea) region. The Greeks 
must have found it necessary to rid themselves 
of this menace to their commercial expansion 
and prosperity. Another possible explana- 
tion, also economic, suggests that the cause of 
the war lay in the Greek desire for conquest 
of the southern Black Sea region, which was 
rich in desirable iron and gold ores. 


C. Mycenae and Tiryns 


On the Greek mainland, besides Tiryns 
and Mycenae in the eastern part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, the other sites of Aegean culture 
are at Argos and Asine in the east, Athens, 
Orchomenus, Thebes, Thisbe in Boeotia, and 
Pylus in the west. Evidently the Aegean cul- 
ture on the mainland of Greece lagged be- 
hind that of Crete and Asia Minor. The 
great palaces of Tiryns and Mycenae date 
from the middle of the second millennium 
B.c. Of these two cities Tiryns was appar- 
ently the less advanced, and Mycenae has 
given its name to the Aegean culture in the 
Peloponnesus. 

The Mycenaean civilization. The true 
Mycenaean Age lay between 1500 and 1000 
B.c., when this culture was at its height. It 
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exhibited essentially the same culture traits 
as the Cretan cities. The chief differences 
between Mycenaean and Cretan culture ap- 
pear in the fortification of the mainland cities 
and in the location of the ordinary dwell- 
ings. The heavy walls of Mycenae and Tiryns 
were necessary for protection from inland 
attack. The bulk of the population lived 
outside the city walls; in case of an attack 
they moved inside. 

Like the other cities of the Aegean world, 
Mycenae and Tiryns depended for their 
wealth essentially upon commerce and such 
practices associated with it as piracy and lev- 
ies on other traders. In addition to the lively 
commerce with Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt, 
there is evidence of trade relationships with 
the North. Like Troy, these cities were stra- 
tegically located for their essential occupa- 
tions. Mycenae was well situated to control 
the trade routes to the north, and the bulk of 
its wealth came from trade and levies on mer- 
chants following these paths. Tiryns’ posi- 
tion enabled it to dominate the southern pas- 
sage to the Argolic Gulf and Crete; and trade 
and piracy were of primary importance in 
supplying its income. Argos, the third city 
in the eastern Peloponnesus, was important 
during the Mycenaean era as a center of trade 
and of population. 

To what extent Aegean. civilization made 
itself felt on the European mainland apart 
from the Greek peninsula is not known. 
There is strong probability that many of the 
centers of bronze culture in the more westerly 
portion of Europe carried on a brisk trade 
with the Aegean world by way of the Mediter- 
ranean and the valleys of the Rhone and the 
Danube. In this way they probably received 
the impact of Aegean influence. 

The society of the Mycenaean Age is known 
as Homeric civilization, from the poet and his 
associates who have left us the chief descrip- 
tion of this period in the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey. The social institutions represented an 
advanced type of tribal feudalism—a transi- 
tional stage between purely gentile and the 
more high developed civil society. The small 
fortified town, the citadel and prototype of 
the Hellenic city-state, was much like the 
medieval feudal castle and its appendages. 
A considerable portion of the land was re- 
served by the king and cultivated by depend- 
ents. Great estates were given out to his re- 
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tainers, the councilors and the military com- 
manders of the king—the analogues of the 
medieval feudal lords. These were worked 
by slaves, serfs, and free tenants. Forest areas 
and pasture land were for the use of all. The 
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freemen, who were assigned residences in the 
citadel, were provided with plots of land in 
the country for cultivation. Such land, 
which was owned by the family, could not 
be sold. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE ANCIENT 


NEAR ORIENT TO CIVILIZATION 


Professor Breasted thus dramatically and ef- 
fectively summarizes the debt of Western civ- 
ilization to the early cultures of the Near 
Orient: 


How far would the average citizen go in his 
day's program if he were to eliminate as of no 
more use the things which he has inherited from 
the early Orient? When he rises in the morning 
and clothes his body in textile garments, when he 
sits down to the breakfast table spread with spot- 
less linen, set with vessels of glazed pottery and 
with drinking goblets of glass, when he puts forth 
his hand to any implement of metal on that table 
except aluminum, when he eats his morning roll 
or cereal and drinks his glass of milk, or perhaps 
eats his morning chop cut from the flesh of a do- 
mesticated animal, when he rolls downtown in a 
vehicle supported on wheels, when he enters his 
office building through a porticus supported on 
columns, when he sits down at his desk, spreads 
out a sheet of paper, grasps his pen, dips it in ink, 
puts a date at the head of the sheet, writes a check 
or a promissory note, or dictates a lease or a con- 
tract to his secretary, when he looks at his watch 
with the sixty-fold division of the circle on its face, 
in all these and in an infinite number of other 
commonplaces of life—things without which mod- 
ern life could not go on for a single hour, the av- 
erage man of today is using items of an inheritance 
which began to pass across the eastern Mediterra- 
nean from the Orient when Europe was discovered 
by civilization five thousand years ago. Even in 
the world of science it is found, for example, that 
in the modern study of the moon the observations 
of the Babylonians furnishing the earliest known 
data are of great value. Similarly the processes of 
smelting metallic ores devised by the Egyptians 
some six thousand years ago, when they became the 
first smelters of metal, have been employed with 
little change ever since, until in quite recent years 
modern chemistry has introduced improvements 
and changes.’ 


When one acquires the proper historical 
perspective, he is not surprised at the relatively 
high cultural achievements of the ancient 
Orient. These peoples had no less than 95 
per cent of the whole age of man on the planet 
behind them. They are really very modern 


in the revised historical chronology. From 
Sargon of Akkad to Joseph Stalin is only a 
brief flash of time compared to the long 
interval that separated Sargon from Pithe- 
canthropus erectus. 

Myth of the decadent Orient. It has often 
‘been alleged, even by scholars of the renown 
of a Renan, that the decadent Orient led to 
the downfall of the Roman Empire. We 
now know that the reverse is nearer the truth 
—that the superior riches of the Orient sup- 
ported Rome for centuries and prevented it 
from having to pay the penalty sooner for its 
economic and imperial inefficiency. As Franz 
Cumont has done well to point out: 


It is beyond all dispute that Rome found the 
point of support of its military power in the Occi- 
dent. The legions from the Danube and the 
Rhine were always braver, stronger and better dis- 
ciplined than those from the Euphrates and the 
Nile. But it is in the Orient, especially in these 
countries of “old civilization,” that we must look 
for industry and riches, for technical ability and 
artistic productions, as well as for intelligence and 
science, even before Constantine made it the cen- 
ter of political power. 

While Greece merely vegetated in a state of poy- 
erty, humiliation and exhaustion; while Italy suf- 
fered depopulation and became unable to provide 
for her own support; while the other countries of 
Europe were hardly out of barbarism; Asia Minor, 
Egypt and Syria gathered the rich harvests Ro- 
man peace made possible. Their industrial cen- 
ters cultivated and renewed all the traditions that 
had caused their former celebrity. A more intense 
intellectual life corresponded with the economic 
activity of these great manufacturing and export- 
ing countries. They excelled in every profession 
except that of arms, and even the prejudiced 
Romans admitted their superiority. . . . 

Rome, then, far from having established her 
suzerainty, was tributary to the Orient in this 
respect. The Orient was her superior in the ex- 
tent and precision of its technical knowledge as 
well as in the inventive genius and ability of its 
workmen. The Caesars were great builders but 
frequently employed foreign help. Trajan’s prin- 
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cipal architect, a magnificent builder, was a Syrian, 
Apollodorus of Damascus. . . . 

The Hellenized Orient imposed itself every- 
where through its men and its works; it subjected 
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its Latin conquerors to its ascendancy in the 
same manner as it dominated its Arabian 
conquerors later when it became the civilizer of 
Islam.’ 
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PART THREE 


The Institutions and Civilization of 
Greece and Rome 


* CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME, 2000 B.C.—-565 A.D. 


GREECE, 


ROME 


2000-1000 B.C. 
1800-1400 
1500-1000 


1150-1000 
1000-500 B.C, 


900-800 
800-650 


800-500 
753 


500-300 B.C. 
496-493 
496-405 
490 

480 


480-406 
479 
478 


469-399 
461-429 
457-445 
c. 456-0. 380 
450 
447-432 
431-404 
427-347 
404-371 
899-387 
399-387 
387 
384-322 


379-362 
371-362 
359-336 
343-341 
340-338 
338 


336-323 
331 


300-200 B.C. 
300-30 


F 


Achaeans in Hellenic peninsula. 

Period of rather advanced or mature kinship 
society. 

Dorians settle Peloponnesus and islands to the 
south. 


Age of Homer and his successors (Homeridae). 
Era of tribal feudalism; power of tribal kings 
undermined. 
Archaic Age. 


Reforms of Lycurgus in Sparta. 

Reforms of Solon in Athens. 

Pisistratus establishes tyranny in Athens. 
Reforms of Cleisthenes in Athens. 


Classical Age. 

War of Darius of Persia against the Greeks. 
Sophocles. f 

Greeks'defeat Persians at Marathon. 

Battles of Thermopylae and Salamis: Greeks 
defeat Xerxes’ land and sea forces. 

Euripides. ` ay 

Battle of Plataea: Persian army destroyed. 
Formation of Delian League under leadership 
of Athens. 

Socrates. 

Periclean Age in Athens., | 

Wars of Spartans and Boeotians against Athens. 
Aristophanes. = 


Construction of Parthenon in Athens. 
Peloponnesian War. 

Plato. 

Period of Spartan supremacy. 

War of Spartans with Persians. 

War between Sparta and Corinth. 


Aristotle. . 


War between Sparta and Thebes. 
Era of Theban hegemony in Greece. 
Reign of Philip of Macedon. 


Battle of Chaeronea; Philip of Macedon de- 
feats Greeks. 

Reign of Alexander the Great. 

Battle of Arbela: Alexander crushes the Per- 
sians. 


Hellenistic Age in Greece and Near East: 


fusion of Hellenic and Oriental civilizations. 


Mythical date of founding of Rome by Romu- 
lus and Remus. _ 
Etruscan domination of Rome. 


End of kingship; establishment of patrician 
republic. 


Laws of Twelve Tables published in Rome. 


Gauls capture Rome. 


War between Romans and Samnites. 
Latin War; end of Latin League. 


CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME, 2000 B.c.-565 A.D. (continued) 


GREECE 


ROME 


282-272 
264-241 
218-201 
216 


214-210 
214-205 
212 


206 

202 
200-100 B.C, 
200-197 
190-189 
171-169 
149-146 
148-146 
146 


133-121 
133 


118 

119-101 
106-43, 

100 B.C.-1 A.D. 


88-82 
88-64 
82-79 


1-200 A.D. 


14737 
41-54 
54-68 
98-117 


117-138 
138-161 
161-180 


193-211 
200-565 A.D. 
211-217 
222-235 
284-305 


306-337 


# 


325 
395 
410 
455 
476 


527-565 


Romans capture Syracuse. 


Greece and Macedonia become Roman prov- 


inces, 


War between Rome and Tarentum. 

First Punic (Carthaginian) War. 

Second Punic War. 

Battle of Cannae: Hannibal’s crushing defeat 
of the Romans. 

Romans war in Sicily. 

Romans engage in first Macedonian War. 


Spain occupied by Scipio. 
Battle of Zama: defeat of Hannibal. 


Second Macedonian War. 

War with Antiochus III of Syria. 
Third Macedonian War. 

Third Punic War; Carthage destroyed. 
Fourth Macedonian War. 


Reforms of the Gracchus brothers. 


Death of Attalus III: his kingdom of Perga- 


mum willed to Rome. 

Narbonese Gaul taken over by Rome. 
Marius defeats Teutones and Cimbri. 
Cicero. 


Civil war between Marius and Sulla. 

Wars against Mithradates of Pontus. 

Sulla’s dictatorship in Rome. 

Vergil, author of The Aeneid. 

First Triumvirate: Caesar. Pompey, and Cras 
sus. 

Caesar conquers Gaul, 

Civil war between Caesai and Pompey. 
Caesar's dictatorship in Rome. 

Assassination of Caesar. 

Second Triumvirate: Octavian, Antony, and 
Lepidus. 

Battle of Actium; surrender of Pompey to Oc 
tavian; Egypt becomes a Roman province. 
Inauguration of principate under Octavian 
who takes the title of Augustus. 


Arminius defeats Romans under Vatus in 
Teutoburg Forest. 

Reign of Tiberius. 

Reign of Claudius. 

Reign of Nero. 

Reign of Trajan; Roman Empire at its great- 
est territorial extent. 

Reign of Hadrian. 

Reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Reign of Marcus Aurelius, philosopher- 
emperor. 

Reign of Septimius Severus. 


Reign of Caracalla. 

Reign of Alexander Severus. 

Reign of Diocletian: separation of the Empire 
into western and eastern parts. 

Reign of Constantine the Great; Byzantium 
(Constantinople) becomes the capital of the 
Eastern Empire. 

Council of Nicaea called by Constantine. 
Theodosius the Great makes Christianity the 
state religion. 

Sack of Rome by Alaric the Visigoth. 

Sack of Rome by Gaiseric the Vandal. 
Odoacer removes Romulus Augustulus, last 
emperor in the West. 


_ Reign of Justinian the Great in Eastern (By- 


zantine) Empire. 


l 
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Hellenic Life and Institutions 


I. THE RELATION OF GREEK GEOGRAPHY TO HELLENIC HISTORY 


Greece and the Orient. It was once cus- 
tomary to draw a sharp line between Oriental 
and Greek history, and to hold that Gréek 
civilization was unique in human develop- 
ment. It was regarded as quite distinct from 
the civilizations which had preceded it. 

We know now that the history of Greece is 
altogether inseparable from that of the Orient. 
Throughout Greek history, there was a con- 
tinuous interaction between Hellenic and 
Asiatic forces and influences. The earliest 
phase of Greek culture was an integral part 
of the Aegean civilization, and the first char- 
acteristic stage of Hellenic civilization was in 
the Ionian Islands immediately off the coast 
of Asia Minor. The vast body of knowledge 
and achievement accumulated by those who 
had preceded the Greeks served as the basis 
for many of the accomplishments of the Hel- 
lenes. Greek civilization was finally merged 
with oriental culture in a blaze of Hellenistic 
glory. 

Greek geography and Greek culture. 
When we speak of the Hellenic world, we 
have in mind not only the Greek peninsula 
proper, but the adjacent Aegean and Ionian 
islands occupied by the Greeks. In the main, 
however, our attention centers upon the Greek 
peninsula which reaches out into the Medi- 
terranean, The physical setting of Greece 
was a significant factor in Greek history. Yet 
it is easy to overestimate natural environment, 
and actually that environment was a strong 
conditioning influence rather than a deter- 
mining factor in Greek history. 

A thalassic culture. In contrast to the 
river-valley setting of Egypt and Babylonia, 
the environmental situation of Greece was 
coastwise or seabound. The hill-and-sea en- 
vironment of Attic Greece combined protec- 
tion and special facilities for commercial ac- 
tivity, expansion, and foreign contact. The 
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location of the peninsula in the eastern por- 
tion of the Mediterranean, at the threshold 


“of the Orient, enhanced the possibilities of 


cultural contact, assimilation, and commer- 
cial prosperity. The deeply indented coast 
line is the longest in proportion to the in- 
closed area of all important historical regions. 
With its many natural bays and harbors and 
its jutting promontories, it was instrumental 
in transforming the Greeks into a piratical, 
seafaring, and sea-trading people. Hiding- 
places were numerous, and ships were fre- 
quently in distress. Many of the early Greek 
towns owed their prosperity to piracy, and 
Greek commerce and civilization never en- 
tirely escaped from this marauding tendency. 
The deep coastal indentations also served to 
separate one region from another. 

Topography and city-state isolation. The 
physical features of the interior of the penin- 
sula exhibit great variety, and the interior is 
quite different from the coastal area. Three 
mountain ranges cross from the northwest to 
the southeast, and these are in turn crossed 
by other transverse ranges. This results in 
an irregular checkerboard division of the in- 
terior into many plains and peninsulas cut 
off from one another. Passage from one re- 
gion to another was very difficult. The bold 
topography and rough configuration of the 
peninsula were conditioning factors in form- 
ing small social and political groupings and a 
tendency toward regional and cultural isola- 
tion. They obstructed united effort and po- 
litical unity and cohesion. 

Greek climate and natural resources. The 
climate of Greece is diversified. It ranges 
from the mild climate typical of the Medi- 
terranean shore and of the valleys to the cold, 
harsh climate of the mountain zones. The 
winds were especially important for sailing 
and for agriculture, Most disastrous to farm- 


ture. 
-may in some measure explain the insistence 


. 


‘terranean and Alpine types. 
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ing were sthe northeast trade winds—the ` 


“etesian” or periodic winds—which blew most 
of the summer and intensified the drought. 
In natural resources, Greece is far from rich. 
Only about one-fifth of its area lends itself 
to successful cultivation, and the arable soil 
is only moderately fertile. Grain could be 
produced, but never in abundance. This dis- 
couraged agriculture where commerce and 
other activities were possible, and it made 
poor and backward those of the inhabitants 
who had to rely upon agriculture alone. In 
mineral resources, the peninsula was even 
poorer. The only gifts of nature not limited 
in quantity were fine building stone, marble, 
and clay—very helpful to art and architec- 
This scantiness of natural resources 


of the Greeks upon moderation; the contrast 
between the rudimentary material and the 
impressive nonmaterial aspects of Greek civ- 
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ilization; and the fact that the Greeks were, 
by modern standards, “stricken with poverty 
all their days.” 

Geography and the city-states. The in- 
dividual Greek city-states of antiquity had 
boundaries determined mainly by natural fea- 
tures. Generally speaking, each state was 
limited in area, consisting of a valley plain, 
or several plains, inclosed by mountain ranges 
or by the sea. The topography of the states 
conformed, to a marked extent, to the physi- 
cal features of the country, with its cup- 
shaped valleys rimmed in by mountains. 

‘So Greece fully illustrates the operation of 
both the hill-and-sea and the hill-and-plain 
environments. The former characterized 
most of the states which first arose to civiliza- 
tion and attained the highest levels of achieve- 
ment. The hill-and-plain environment dom- 
inated in the interior and among the more 
backward states. 


Hir THE RACIAL BACKGROUND OF ANCIENT GREECE 


For a long time it was held: (1) that the 
Greeks were a pure race; (2) that all the 
Greeks were highly civilized; and (g) that they 
were biologically far superior to other his- 
torical peoples. Sir Francis Galton once ob- 
served that the average Attic Greek of Peri- 
les’ time was as superior in innate brain 
power to an eminent Englishman like Mr. 
Gladstone as Mr. Gladstone was to an Aus- 
tralian bushman. Such fantastic views have 
now been completely abandoned by histo- 
rians and anthropologists. * The Greeks were 
a highly mixed race. Only a very few of the 
historical Greeks, chiefly in Attica and Cor- 
inth, ever achieved high civilizations. Most 
of them, like the Boéotians and Arcadians, 
were culturally backward. And there’ is not 


the slightest evidence that even the Attic 


Greeks were biologically superior to the other 
peoples of the West in either ancient or mod- 
ern times. 

Physically, the Greeks were akin to the Ro- 
mans, and, like the English’ of the’ modern. 
world, they wêre distinctly a mixed people in 
racial Composition. The Greeks of antiquity 
were a product of the intermingling of Medi- 
The first his- 
toric inhabitants of the Hellenic peninsula 
were apparently longheaded Mediterraneans 
akin to the Cretans. They dominated the re- 


gion well into the Mycenaean age. The 
roundheaded Alpine peoples who penetrated 
into Greece from the region of the Danube 
valley were Indo-Europeans in their racial 
relationships. After the middle of the third 
millennium B.C., the seepage of these round- 
headed Alpines into Greece was continuous, 
and by the 15th century k.c. the Indo-Euro- 
pean element was well established in the pen- 
insula. Among the invading Alpines there 
were evidently present some longheaded Bal- 
tic (Nordic) peoples, who may have been the 
leaders in these incursions. 

In one of the latest and most thorough 
studies of Greek racial origins, Professor J. L. 
Myres believes that the first Alpine peoples 
came earlier than the Mediterraneans, and 
that near the close of the Stone Age the penin- 
sula was occupied by an Alpine-Armenoid 
people of the roundheaded variety who came 
originally from northern Asia Minor. It 
seems probable, however, that even if Alpines 
came in as early as 3000 B.c., they must have 
found a native longheaded stock which had 
been there for thousands of years. ‘The long- 
headed Eurafrican peoples were well distrib- 
uted around the Mediterranean during the 
latter part of the Paleolithic period. 

An advance guard of the later Alpine in- 
vaders, the Achaeans, swept down the length 
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of the “peninsula and ventured into the 
Aegean (about 1800-1400 B.c.). These 
Achaeans were perhaps the destroyers of the 
palace cities of Crete. A second wave of Al- 
pine invaders, the Dorians, followed them 
(about 1150-1000 B.C.) and, overcoming both 
the Achaeans and the original inhabitants, 
settled in the Peloponnesus and the islands 
to the south. Two other Alpine or semi- 
Alpine groups penetrated into the peninsula 
after the Dorian invasion—the Ionians and 
the Aetolians. The former settled in central 


TI. CULTURE PERIODS 


No remains of a Paleolithic Age have yet 
been discovered on Greek soil, though ob- 
jects indicating a Neolithic period have been 
found scattered from Crete to Thessaly. 
There are no extensive traces of a distinct 
Copper Age. The Bronze Age in Greece, be- 
ginning in the middle of the third millen- 
nium B.C, endured throughout the second 
millennium B.c, Iron was not introduced 
until around 1100 B.C. The Iron Age of 
Greece is customarily divided into four cul- 
ture periods: (1) the Dipylon (about 1100- 
800 B.c.); (2) the Archaic or lonian (about 
800-500 B.c.); (3) the Classical (about 500- 


IV. THE CITY-STATE BASIS OF 


Nature of the Greek city-states. The city- 
state (in Greek, polis) is the most important 
fact in the political development of the 
Greeks, and we shall have to deal with it at 
some length. The city-state was more, how- 
ever, than the outstanding fact of Greek po- 
litical development. Gustave Glotz remarks: 


The most striking feature of ancient Greece, the 
fundamental cause both of its greatness and its 
weakness, was its division into innumerable cities, 
each of which formed a State. The ideas which a 
division of this sort implies were ‘an inseparable 
part of the mental equipment of the Greeks, so 
much so that in the fourth century the most discern- 
ing minds considered the existence of the polis as a 


fact of nature. 

ah š 
A comprehension of what the ‘city-state im- 
plied is necessary to understand thi da- 


mental characteristics of the economic, social, 
and political life not only of the Hellenic 
world, but also of the Roman. 

Originally, polis meant no more than a 
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“Greece and in Asia on the Syrian coast and 
islands opposite; the aie: aa the re- 
maining portions of the countrysto the north. 

The Greeks of classical antiquity were, 
thus, chiefly the product of an intermixture 
of Alpine and Mediterranean stock. , That 
they were racially not unlike their Italian 
contemporaries of Rome is enough to upset 
the racial interpretation of Greek history, for 
no two peoples of the white race have been 
more divergent in their cultural traits and 
attainments. 


IN HELLENIC HISTORY 


300 B.c.); and (4) the Hellenistic (after Alex- 
ander the Great [336 8.c.-323 B.c.] ). 

The culture we recognize as typically | 
Greek was the product of at least three dis- 
tinct streams: that of the original Mediter- 
ranean inhabitants, that of the Cretans, and 
that of the Indo-Europeans invading from the 
north. We make no aaeei here to sum- 
marize the extensive debt of Greek culture to 
Egypt, with which the Greeks were in close 
touch during the Archaic period, or to the 
peoples of the ancient west Asiatic Orient, 
whose early accomplishments prepared the 
foundations for many Hellenic achievements. 


* 
GREEK POLITICS AND SOCIETY r 


fortified site on an elevation which, in times 
of danger, could be used for defensive pur- 
poses. Later it came to signify both the 
physical city proper (with the usual private 
and public houses and buildings) and a polit- 
ical concept. (Note, by the way, that the- 
words political, politics, and policy all derive 
from this Greek wordi) As a political con- 
„cept, the polis meant a sovereign state, con- 
sisting of the city and the surrounding coun- 
tryside, Its people lived in accordance with 
laws of their own creation, and their govern- 
mental and political life was focused in the 
city. The physical constitution of the polis 
“=the actu ity and the outskirts it con- 
trolled—indicates that it implied some meas- 
ure of distinction between a rural peasant 
class and an urban middle class. To the. 
Greeks—to Aristotle, for example—the polis 
was the most perfect stage in the socio- 
political evolution through which man had 
passed. In Greek eyes no other human insti- 
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tution could make possible so full and good 

_a life for the individual. As the evolution 
of the polis approached maturity, less em- 
phasis was put upon the territory it occupied, 
more on the group of people who inhabited 
it. 

Origins of the Greek city-state. The mea- 
gerness of source material on the early period 
makes the problem of the origin of the Greek 
city-state both engaging and controversial. 
Some students have regarded the natural en- 
vironment of Greece as the chief, if not the 
sole, factor in determining the development 
of the Greek city-state. The topography of 
Greece does serve to explain why the Hellenic 
city-states were generally limited in area. 
This physical setting undoubtedly exerted an 
influence on the creation of the polis. But 
it was by no means the only element in its 
development. The soundness of this ob- 
servation is borne out by the fact that city- 
states flourished in regions which conspic- 
uously failed to duplicate the geography of 
Greece, such as Asia Minor and Italy, for ex- 
ample. 

When the Alpine invaders—Achaeans and 
Dorians—entered the Hellenic world they 
were semi-nomads whose quasi-feudal social 

_ organization still rested upon a kinship basis. 
~All the members of the clan worshiped the 
same deity or deities and were presumably 
descended from a common ancestor. The 
elan members combined to form wider or nar- 
rower groupings such as tribes and phratries 
for special purposes. Since the clan lived in 
accordance with its own customs and laws 
and worshiped its own gods, it constituted a 
sovereign unit. Its chief was a priest-king 
whose “divine” blood was especially pure. 
The degree of independence or autonomy of 
the clan was proportionate to its economic 
self-sufficiency. We find, therefore, that the 
clan held in common the house of religious 
worship and all the neighboring land neces- 
sary to sustain its members. Warfare be- 
tween neighboring clans was common and 
frequent—and was the means through which 
intercourse between clans became continuous 
despite their separatistic nature. The conse- 
quence was the development of interclan laws 
and customs which rendered the clan less of 
a sovereign unit. 

The influences of gentile or tribal organiza- 

tion were felt throughout the course of Greek 
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political development and are clearly appar- 
ent in the city-state: 


These are: (1) the idea of citizenship as a privi- 
lege inherent in the descendants of the tribe mem- 
bers by right of birth; (2) the nomenclature of the 
divisions of the citizen body into tribes (phylai); 
(3) the persistence of the conception that ultimate 
sovereignty reposed in the citizen, or tribal mem- 
bers of the state, who delegated executive authority 
to selected members of their number at the meet- 
ings of the assembly.” 


The pre-Alpine population of the Pelopon- 
nesus also was acquainted with the organiza- 
tion of society along gentile lines. By the 
time, however, that the invading Alpines 
descended upon southern Greece and the 
Aegean world, the native occupants were al- 
ready in possession of cities and monarchical 
government. Where there were no walled 
cities, hamlets or village communities were 
found situated near a natural elevation which 
could serve as a place of refuge or defense in 
time of war. Sometimes these heights were 
not fortified, but generally they were. The 
invaders, of course, seized the most fertile 
plains, the strongest places of defense, and 
those strongholds known as Mycenaean pal- 
aces. The conquerors, a minority of the 
population, were forced to adapt their own in- 
stitutions to those of the larger body of pre- 
Alpines whom they ruled. The various de- 
fensive or fortified places naturally became 
centers of local government. The cities and 
strongholds of the Mycenaean world were 
something new to the Alpine invaders. 

Where there were no cities with encircling 
walls, there were, as we have seen, clusters of 
huts around the foot of the elevations topped 
by strongholds. ‘The village in the lower re- 
gions formed by the group of huts was care- 
fully differentiated from the place of defense 
and refuge, and constituted almost a separate 
town. The upper town, distinguished as a 
refuge and by the fact that it contained the 
temple, was called the polis, and was at first 
much more important than the lower town 
or asty. With the development of agricul- 
ture and commerce, the lower town grew in 
size and numbers, became a market place, and 
came in time to equal the upper town in im- 
portance. The people of the asty and of the 
polis mingled freely, and the distinction be- 
tween the two began to vanish. Gradually 
the territory of the lower town was incor- 
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porated within that of the polis, or, we might 
say, the defenses of the upper town reached 
out to incorporate the lower town. Then 
the name polis was extended to the commu- 
nities to which the stronghold proper offered 
protection, The two active forces in the de- 
velopment of the city-state up to this point 
were the necessity of defense and economic 
changes. 

In the amalgamation of the upper and 
lower towns and in the extension of the au- 
thority of the polis over the rural communi- 
ties in the countryside, the gentile system was 
very slightly involved. Neither clans, tribes, 
nor phratries were destroyed by the polis as a 
political unit. These groups were simply in- 
corporated within it. At this early stage, 
they, rather than individuals, made up the 
city, 

Had these developments gone on without 
interruption, they might have resulted in the 
creation of city-states and a city-state civiliza- 
tion throughout the whole Hellenic world by 
the beginning of the first millennium B.C. 
But another series of invasions by semibar- 
barous peoples from the North, who were in 
a stage of culture similar to that which the 
Achaeans possessed when they entered the 
peninsula much earlier, checked the process 
when it was already well under way. The re- 
sult was a revival of the older type of kinship 
society; and, as Glotz observes, the polis reas- 
sumed its original defensive character. The 
institutions to which the earlier Greek in- 
vaders had adapted themselves did not, how- 
ever, perish. They were preserved and fur- 
ther developed, not only in Greece proper, 
but in western Asia Minor and on the islands 
of the Aegean Sea, where early bands of 
Greeks: went for the purpose of settlement 
probably some time between the 13th and 
11th centuries B.C. 

The development of the city-state was by 
no means universal throughout the whole of 
Greece. There remained sections of the 
country, notably in the west, in which the 
polis did not appear until rather late in Greek 
history. On this point Professor W. L. West- 
ermann says: “Throughout the history of 
Greece, therefore, we find side by side tribal 
states with village grouping and tribal states 
with a civic center, i.e., city-states.” Even the 
tribal states based on village groups exhibited 
in at least one important respect a character- 
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istic of the city-state. This was the insistence 
upon absolute independence. 

Institutions of the Greek city-state. The 
characteristic traits of the polis are thor- 
oughly certain. Generally speaking, the city- 
state was small in territorial extent, Sparta 
and Athens being exceptional. Still at the 
time of its greatest extent Athens comprised 
just over 1,000 square miles, and Sparta less 
than 3,500 square miles. Athens was, then, 
a trifle smaller than the state of Rhode Is- 
land, and Sparta less than three-quarters the 
size of Connecticut. Most of the other city- 
states ranged from about 50 to about 500 
square miles in size. 

Nor did density of population compensate 
for the limited territorial extent of the typical 
polis. Its population was generally small. 
When the philosophers proposed that the 
ideal city-state should not number more than 
5,000 to 10,000 Citizens, they were keeping 
pretty close to reality. Of course, the num- 
ber of citizens and the total city population 
were not identical. Slaves and other in- 
habitants who were not citizens did not count, 
Not many Greek cities, however, contained 
even as many as the “ideal” number of citi- 
zens. Only some 20 of the several hundred 
Greek cities either reached or went beyond a 
citizen body of 10,000; and probably the 
greater number of even important cities did 
not hold more than 5,000 citizens. It has. 
been estimated that the great Athens of Peri | 
cles’ day contained about 40,000 citizens,* and . 
there were only three other Hellenic cities in 
the 5th century that contained as much as 
half that number. One of these three, Syra- 
cuse in southeastern Sicily was not in Greece 
proper. In a quantitative sense, then, the 
usual Greek city-state was far from an impos- 
ing affair. | 

Another characteristic of the polis sprang 
from one of the reasons for its existence. 
With rare exceptions, each city possessed at 
least one high hill or mountain, the acropolis 
(top city), and frequently more, to which the 
inhabitants of the countryside could flee in 
time of danger. A series of outer fortifica- 
tions consisting of walls or ramparts also was 
customary. Just as each polis had its own 
system of defenses, it had its own deity and its 
own manner of religious expression. 

The most original and important contribu- 
tion made by the Greek and Roman city- 


; 
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states to political evolution was their estab- 
lishment of representative government within 
the civil or territorial state. Primitive tribal 
society produced well-developed representa- 
tive government, but it had no political organ- 
ization based on territorial residence. The 
Near Orient created the territorial state; but 
there the rulers were absolute, and there was 
little place for any representation of the peo- 
ple. It was the pre-eminent political achieve- 
ment of the Greeks and Romans to install 
both representation and self-government 
within the territorial state. 

The-council was an institution common, so 
it appears, to every Greek city regardless of 
the political system which prevailed, for the 
council was a necessity on purely practical 
grounds. Where the polis was ruled by a 
king or by an aristocratic oligarchy, the coun- 
cil consisted of the great men of the city; in a 
democracy, the council was a small, elective 
body which expedited the necessary business 
of the city-state and was especially important 
when the citizen body as a whole was not in 
session. Likewise, each polis, irrespective of 
the constitution it enjoyed, whether oligar- 
chic or democratic, had a public meeting- 
place where the citizens could gather. Fre- 
quently this public meeting-place was identi- 
cal with the market. Another conspicuous 
mark of the Greek city-state lay in the divi- 
sion of the entire citizen body into different 
groups of a kinship character—the tribes and 
phratries that were to be found in each city. 
In all cases the polis, as the city proper, con- 
trolled the countryside containing the villages 
and hamlets upon which the polis was de- 
pendent for its food supply. 

Independence was a veritable passion of 
the city-state. The complete sovereignty 
which the polis claimed and usually enjoyed 
gave it its own laws, religion, coinage, sys- 
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tem of weights and measures, and calendar. 
These, together with the natural boundaries, 
sharply set off each polis from its neighbors. 

Intimately connected with the desire for in- 
dependence was an ardent flame of civic pa- 
triotism. The whole life of the Greek citizen 
was largely summed up in his particular city- 
state. It was with pardonable pride that he 
dedicated to it his whole being to a degree 
usually lacking in present-day conceptions of 
patriotism. Zeal for independence and civic 
patriotism were, naturally enough, the basis 
for the development of the tendency toward 
separatism or particularism that is constant 
throughout Greek history—a tendency that 
led to innumerable, endless, costly, and often 
pointless struggles that sapped the vitality of 
the city-states. On the other hand, the inde- 
pendent nature of the city-state bore its many 
rewards: 


Each city had its own character, its own person- 
ality, its own life. By its institutions and its law, 
by its religion and its festivals, by its monuments 
and its heroes, by all its methods of interpreting 
and applying the economic and political, moral 
and intellectual principles of a common civiliza- 
tion, each city helped to give that civilization an 
infinite variety of expression.* 


The internal history of the Greek polis as 
an institution had, broadly speaking, three 
fairly distinct periods. In the first period, 
the families were supreme in the city; they 
watched closely over their rights; and the con- 
stituent members of the city were subordi- 
nated to the common interests of the families. 
During the second period, the families sur- 
rendered their position of supremacy to the 
city as such. In the last period, excessive 
individualism characterized the city. This 
ran riot and in the end served to destroy city 
independence by making necessary the crea- 
tion of more extensive states. 


V. MAIN PERIODS IN THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF GREECE 


Main periods of Greek political history. 
From the preliterary period to the Roman 
conquest in 146 B.c. the majority of the 
Greeks passed through some five main pe- 
riods of political development: 

(1) 1500-1000 B.C., a period of rather ad- 
vanced or mature kinship society, embracing 
tribal kingship; 

(2) 800-650 B.c., the era of tribal feudalism, 
when the power of the tribal kings was under- 


mined; 

(3) 650-500 B.c., the Age of Tyrants, which 
provided a sort of transition to the rise of the 
classical city-state on a territorial basis; 

(4) 500 s.c. to 362 B.C., the era of classical 
city-state culture, marked by the successive 
supremacy or hegemony of Athens, Sparta, 
and Thebes; and 

(5) 362 B.C. to 146 B.C., the period of the de- 
cline of city-state culture and the absorption 
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of the city-states of Hellas in the process of 
imperial expansion, first that of Macedonia 
and then that of Rome; this was the Hellenis- 
‘tic Age, which was characterized by a fusion 
of Hellenic and Near Eastern cultural traits, 
especially in Alexandria. 

The important dates in Hellenic history on 
page 95 may assist the reader in following the 
sequence of political history treated in the 
pages to come, 

The Homeric Age. We get our first ex- 
tensive historical introduction to the life of 
the Greeks in the Homeric epics, which pic- 
ture the life they led between 1000 and 800 
B.C. These poems were current for a period 
of about 400 years before they were written 
down by a poet or a group of poets in the 
Tonian Islands. During this period, the first 
main stage in the political history of the 
Greeks, their social organization was tribal. 
‘The organs of administration were the kin- 
ship groups—the clan, the phratry, and the 
tribe. Both where the early city-state existed 
and where the people lived in hamlets or vil- 
lages lacking a political center (a polis), so- 
ciety and government rested upon a kinship 
or tribal basis. Since a so-called king with 
extensive powers headed the tribe, this period 
is usually called the age of the tribal kings. 

The king (basileus) was also the chief priest. 
Almost a dictator in time of war, he pos- 
sessed less complete power in time of peace. 
His office was not hereditary, but there was a 
strong tendency for it to become so, Despite 
his authority, the basileus was dependent 
upon the chiefs of the other socio-political 
units, the clans and the phratries. They 
formed a council (boulé) which met on the 
initiative of the king and provided him with 
advice. Generally, the exigencies of this type 
of rule compelled the king to work hand in 
hand with this group of chieftains. For the 
large mass of the people, the only mode of 
political expression lay in their indication. of 
approval or disapproval of the measures pro- 
posed by the king and the council. This 
does not mean, however, that the average 
man—the common man—played anything 
more than a negligible part in government. 
His approval of public measures was taken 
for granted. 

Tribal feudalism. By the middle of the 
8th century s.c., the powers of the king had 
suffered a sharp reduction rather generally 
throughout ‘the Hellenic world. Broadly 
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speaking, government now came into the 
hands of an aristocracy composed of the no- 
bles (the lesser chieftains) who had served as 
advisers to the king in the council. This 
change was especially marked in the more 
highly developed city-states. The council 
usually absorbed all the functions of govern- 
ment. In the transition, the duties of the 
king were distributed among several individ- 
uals, new offices were created, the tenure of 
those offices was limited, and the king was 
stripped of his powers till he was little more 
than a priest or a judge. Officials were ap- 

pointed by and responsible to the” ‘council. 

The quiet mouthpiece of the common peo- 
ple, the assembly, became even less important 
in government than it had been. This pe- 
riod in Greek history i is usually known as “the 
age of the nobles,” but is more accurately de- 

scribed as the era of “tribal feudalism.” It 
has no clear date of termination. Changes 
in economic life brought about modifications 
in many city-states not long after the transi- 
tion to feudal rule took place. 

During the gth and 8th centuries B.C., tribal 
ownership of all lands was being displaced by 
private ownership, which resulted in the crea- 
tion of a class of propertied peasants, At the 
same time, the growth of commerce and the 
development of the handicraft industries pro- 
duced a relatively wealthy class of merchants 
and shopkeepers. The presence of these new 
economic classes in the body politic resulted 
in constitutional changes which conferred po- 
litical control almost entirely on the rich. 
Nobility was no longer a primary considera- 
tion. The government became plutocratic. 

The majority of the citizens did not partici- 
pate in the rule of the state, and the position 
of the smaller farmers became increasingly 
worse. The bulk of the common people, as 
distinguished from the rich and the noble, 
were discontented. Many were actually ex- 
periencing one form or another of oppression. 
In addition to the broad class-conflict between 
rich and poor, there were other elements of 
strife in the clashing ambitions of pushing 
politicians and officials and of powerful fami- 
lies and clans. A leading factor in bringing 
these conditions into being or in aggravating 
them was the. change in certain coastal states 
from a primarily agricultural économy to an 
essentially mercantile society. 

The Age of Tyrants. This period of so- 
cial change and conflicts serves to explain 
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the widespread appearance of the tyrants 
throughout the Hellenic world between the 
middle of the 7th and the close of the 6th 
century B.C. This Age of Tyrants consti- 
tuted the third period of Greek political de- 
velopment. In the Greek use of the term, a 
tyrant was simply an unconstitutional ruler 
—a usurper—who legitimized his position 
and rule almost always by the employment of 
force. While the tyrant was in fact a despot, 
there is no implication that he was a cruelly 
oppressive ruler. Whatever the tyrant's 
origin, 
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_ his authority was generally exercised in the interest 
of peace, material prosperity and progress in civili- 
zation. Putting an end alike to the factional strife 
of nobles and the sectional conflicts of tribes, he 
reduced his people to harmony and established 
domestic peace. No other force in the Hellenic 
world of the time contributed so much to cultural 
progress. The tyrant’s patronage attracted poets, 
painters, sculptors, and architects, who formed in 
his court a brilliant and versatile society. . . . By 
thus fostering literary interest among the people 


and by attaching them to newer cults he freed 
them in a degree from the priestly influence of the 
old nobility and educated them for self-govern- 
ment.> 


From whatever class the tyrant sprang, it 
was usual for him to defend the poor and the 
weak against the aristocracy, the wealthy, and 
officialdom. The government he instituted 
was for the benefit of the common. people, 
but they were not active participants in it. 
When the period of tyranny was over, there 
was usually no complete return to the old con- 
ditions. It left either a liberal oligarchy or 
the beginnings of democratic rule. In Ath- 
ens, where the aftermath of tyranny was the 
beginnings of democracy during the 6th cen- 
tury B.C., the change was accompanied by the 
destruction of the old tribal arrangement and 
the creation of a territorial state. In break- 
ing down the economic power of the older 
kinship society, Solon took the lead in his re- 
forms after 594 B.c.; and about a century later 
Cleisthenes uprooted the political founda- 
tions of the tribal system, 


VI. THE LIMITED DEMOCRACY OF ATHENS 


' 

The reforms of Cleisthenes. The tyranny 
established by Pisistratus in Athens in 560 B.C. 
collapsed when his sons came into power after 
his death. The nobility were in a position 
where they felt they could attempt a return 
to the old political order and achieve the re- 
covery of their property, for it appears that 
Pisistratus confiscated the estates of nobles for 
redistribution among the poor in small lots. 
In the struggle between pre-eminent noble 
families for supremacy, Cleisthenes gained 
the support of the disfranchised masses in re- 
turn for the promise that he would restore to 
them their political rights, ousted his rival 
from office, and came into complete power in 
508 B.c. The transformations he brought 
about in the structure of the Athenian con- 
stitution were fundamental: 


In the place of the old system of voting under a 
division of the state into four primitive kin tribes, 
he substituted an artificial division into ten units 
still called tribes. Despite the retention of the 
name and concept of the tribe, this change denotes 
the passing of systematized voting on the basis of 
kinship and clan solidarity. Membership in the 
ten new tribes was geographic, but under a dis- 
tributive system in which three separate and non- 


contiguous and non-territorial areas were com- 
bined in each so-called “tribe.” In this process of 
redistricting the state for voting purposes, Clisthe- 
nes did not destroy the actual clans and phratries. 
They continued to exist, but only as religious and 
social organisms. Their retention was a conces- 
sion, on the part of a leading political mind of that 
time, to the strength of the tribal feeling.® 


In this manner Athens became a true ter- 
ritorial state. Each of the ten tribes con- 
tained three trittyes (literally, thirds); each 
of the trittyes, located in different parts of 
Attica, was in turn made up of smaller local 
units known as demes. The only true geo- 
graphic unit was thus the deme. Originally 
they numbered about 100, and by the 4th 
century B.c. there were about 150 demes. 

The purpose of the new arrangement was 
obvious. The change was designed to elim- 
inate interclan struggles and to equalize the 
population and economic composition of the 
newly created non-kinship tribes. In each 
tribe there were geographic units from the 
three antagonistic sections of the Athenian 
state, the Shore, the Plain and the Hill. The 
ten tribes were also politically equal, because 
none of them, by virtue of their tripartite 
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composition, possessed any special advantages 
that might derive from being situated near 
the center of actual government, the City of 
Athens proper. The introduction of the new 
geographic tribes necessitated modifications 
in the actual mechanics of government. 
The reorganization which Cleisthenes accom- 
plished in this sphere has won him the name 
of founder of Athenian democracy. It was 
not until the following century, in the days 
of Pericles, that the democratic institutions 
of Athens reached their height. 

Athenian democracy. The democracy of 
Athens differed markedly from our modern 
democracy. More than half the population 
were metics (foreigners) and slaves. They 
were not citizens and had no part in political 
life. Athens was more a direct and restricted 
democracy than a representative government. 

The citizen body as a whole constituted the 
administrative, the legislative, the judicial, 
and the elective organization. The citizens 
as a group composed the popular assembly, 
and their word as expressed in it was final in 
all matters. The administrative officials— 
the nine archons and the ten generals—were 
all chosen by the assembly, which had the 
right to judge and punish them. At first, 
the popular assembly met ten times in each 
year, but later forty regular sessions annually 
became the rule. In place of the old type of 
council there was created a new Council of 
Five Hundred, to which 50 members were 
elected from each of the ten tribes. The 
function of the council was to act as a clear- 
ing committee to the assembly, an obviously 
unwieldy body. The judiciary was com- 
pletely democratized. There were neither 
judges nor lawyers, as we understand the 
terms today. Cases were decided by citizen 
juries, on which any citizen could serve. 
The juries had a large membership. A jury 
of 501 seems to have been the normal size, 
though variation from that number in both 
directions was not uncommon. The jury- 
men voted by secret ballot, and there seems 
to have been no body of legal principles or 
precedents on the basis of which their deci- 
sions were made. 

By Pericles’ time jurors and state officials 
were paid for their services—one of the means 
by which democracy was made practical. 
All office-holders, jurors, and members of the 
Council of Five Hundred (but not the gen- 
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erals) were chosen by lot. This was a com- 
plete expression of the belief in the equality 
of all citizens for service in the state. 

The Athenian democracy possessed one 
other instrument with which modern democ- 
racies are not familiar. This was the prac- 
tice of ostracism,’ which was designed to elim- 
inate factional strife and to prevent the ap- 
pearance of a tyrant, Once each year, if so 
decided by the assembly, the citizens could 
meet and mark on a ballot the name of 
any one of their number who was thought to 
threaten the security or stability of the state. 
A minimum quorum of 6,000 votes was re- 
quired. If this number, or more, voted, then 
the person who received the greatest number 
of votes—a plurality—was sent into quasi- 
honorable exile for ten years. 

The character and ideals of the Athenian 
democracy received their classic description 
and eulogy in the funeral speech put in the 
mouth of Pericles by the historian Thucydi- 
des, on the occasion of the memorial services 
to the Athenians who had fallen in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War: 


Our constitution does not copy the laws of 
neighbouring states; we are rather a pattern to 
others than imitators ourselves. Its administra- 
tion favours the many instead of the few; this is 
why it is called a democracy. If we look to the 
laws, they afford equal justice to all in their private 
differences; if to social standing, advancement in 
public life falls to reputation for capacity, class 
considerations not being allowed to interfere with 
merit; nor again does poverty bar the way, if a 
man is able to serve the state, he is not hindered by 
the obscurity of his condition. The freedom 
which we enjoy in our government extends also 
to our ordinary life. There, far from exercising 
a jealous surveillance over each other, we do not 
feel called upon to be angry with our neighbour 
for doing what he likes, or even to indulge in those 
injurious looks which cannot fail to be offensive, 
although they inflict no positive penalty. But all 
this ease in our private relations does not make us 
lawless as citizens. Against this, fear is our chief 
safeguard, teaching us to obey the magistrates and 
the laws, particularly such as regard the protection 
of the injured, whether they are actually on the 
statute book, or belong to that code which, al- 
though unwritten, yet cannot be broken without 
acknowledged disgrace. . . . 

We cultivate refinement without extravagance 
and knowledge without effeminacy; wealth we em- 
ploy more for use than for show, and place the 
real disgrace of poverty not in owning to the fact 
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but in declining the struggle against it. Our pub- 
lic men have, besides politics, their private affairs 
to attend to, and our ordinary citizens, though oc- 
cupied with the pursuits of industry, are still fair 
judges of public matters; for, unlike any other na- 
tion, regarding him who takes no part in these 
duties not as unambitious but as useless, we Athe- 
nians are able to judge at all events if we cannot 
originate, and instead of looking on discussion as 
a stumbling-block in the way of action, we think 
it an indispensable preliminary to any wise action 
at all. Again, in our enterprises we present the 

_ singular spectacle of daring and deliberation, each 

` carried to its highest point, and both united in the 
same persons; although usually decision is the fruit 
of ignorance, hesitation of reflexion. But the 
palm of courage will surely be adjudged most 
justly to those who best know the difference be- 
tween hardship and pleasure and yet are never 
tempted to shrink from danger. In generosity we 
are equally singular, acquiring our friends by con- 
ferring not by receiving favours. Yet, of course, 
the doer of the favour is the firmer friend of the 
two, in order by continued kindness to keep the 
recipient in his debt; while the debtor feels less 

~ keenly from the very consciousness that the return 
he makes will be a payment, not a free gift. And 
it is only the Athenians who, fearless of conse- 
quences, confer their benefits not from calculations 
of expediency, but in the confidence of liberality. 
In short, I say that as a city we are the school of 
Hellas. . . . 

The admiration of the present and succeeding 
ages will be ours, since we have not left our power 
without witness, but have shown it by mighty 
proofs; and far from needing a Homer for our 
panegyrist, or other of his craft whose verses might 
charm for the moment only for the impression 
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which they gave to melt at the touch of fact, we 
have forced every sea and land to be the highway 
of our daring, and everywhere, whether for evil 
or for good, have left imperishable monuments be- 
hind us. Such is the Athens for which these men, 
in the assertion of their resolve not to lose her, 
nobly fought and died; and well may every one of 
their survivors be ready to suffer in her cause.’ 


Limitations on Athenian democracy. Al- 
though it is customary to refer to the govern- 
ment of Athens as a democracy, it was not 
truly democratic in the modern sense of giv- 
ing the right to vote and hold office to all 
adults—or even to all male adults. More 
than half the population—metics (aliens, for- 
eigners), slaves, and the like—were excluded 
from all participation in politics. Only in 
the sense of the relative equality of the citizen 
class can we speak of democracy in Athens 
with any semblance of accuracy. Within the 
citizen body, government was conducted in 
part directly by the people, roughly as it is in 
some modern Swiss cantons. This direct 
form of democratic government by citizen 
assemblies was found in several other Greek 
city-states. 

The institutions of Sparta, however, were 
sharply at variance with a direct democracy. 
This conservative Dorian state of Laconia 
always remained close to the past. In con- 
trast to Periclean Athens, which enjoyed 
both the benefits and the evils of democracy, 
Sparta was an efficient military despotism of 
a totalitarian character. 


VII. SPARTA: A TOTALITARIAN CITY-STATE 


Origins of Sparta. The Dorian invaders 
who conquered Laconia had established 
themselves with Sparta as their capital by the 
7th century s.c. Sparta never became a polis 
in the full sense of the term; it remained an 
agglomeration of villages. Expansion by 
arms had won for the Spartans control of the 
neighboring states and political sway over all 
of Laconia and Messenia. This conquest re- 
sulted in its peculiar social system: the body 
of dominant Spartan citizens—the Spartiates, 
numbering less than 25,000—lived in the 
midst of a dependent Lacedaemonian popu- 
lation almost 20 times their number. The 
Spartans granted no political rights to the 
subject (and partially hostile) population 
among which they lived. 


if 


Spartan government. All political power 
was in theory vested in the popular assembly, 
composed of those adult Spartiates who pos- 
sessed full rights of citizenship and under- 
took military service. This body, called the 
apella, was thus an assembly of tribal war- 
riors. Two kings, commanders of the army, 
performed definite religious functions, acted 
as judges in certain cases, and were nominally 
at the head of the government. While their 
office was still very honorable, it had been 
markedly reduced in authority by the 5th 
century. 

The two kings, with 28 elders who were 
drawn from the noble families, constituted a 
small council of old men—the gerousia. 
This council, of a small and manageable size, 
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was the ‘most important and active instru- 
ment of government, submitting all matters 
for discussion to the assembly. Since, how- 
ever, its members were elected by the assem- 
bly, and no decision or law of importance 
was valid without the assent of the assembly, 
the powers of the gerousia were essentially 
dependent upon the apella. In practice, the 
state was directly ruled by five ephors (over- 
seers) who were elected by the assembly. 
Their authority was almost without limit, 
and they were the guardians of the citizen 
throughout the whole of his life and of the 
state as such, When the ephors came into 
office, they ordered the citizens, “Shave your 
mustaches and obey the laws, that they may 
not be grievous to you.” The purpose was 
to detect potential law-breakers, for failure 
to comply implied that a citizen was capable 
of the worst possible crime—disobedience to 
the state. 

Spartan totalitarianism. In Sparta the in- 
dividual was subordinated to the state in 
every aspect of his life in order to create a 
military machine consisting of the whole 
male adult citizen body. Upon this the ex- 
istence of the state perforce depended. 
Without an efficient standing army composed 
of the ruling class, Sparta had no guarantee 
of permanent existence. Had the Spartiate 
class not been so coherently organized, it 
would have been swamped by the servile 
population upon which it lived. Since the 
primary concern of the state was the suppres- 
sion of this discontented servile population, 
drastic totalitarian measures were adopted by 
the ruling group to increase its military 
strength. The result was obviously an un- 
usual type of social organization. 

There was little family life as we under- 
stand it. The Spartan had his family and 
his house, but he neither provided for the 
first nor lived in the latter. Most of his time 
was consumed in continual military training, 
and he had his meals and passed his leisure 
hours at one of the special male and quasi- 
military clubs that he was compelled to join. 
To provide for his material needs, each Spar- 
tan was given a piece of land with one or 
more families of helots (slaves of the state) 
attached to it. They worked it for him and 
enabled him to support his family and pay 
his club dues. The allotment of land given 
for this purpose to the Spartiate could not be 
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sold, but only bequeathed, though it was the 
Spartiate’s own property. 

The rigid camp discipline under which the 
Spartans lived’ began at birth. A board of 
officials decided whether children born to a 
family of Spartiates were to live; the weak 
and sickly babies were exposed—left to die. 
Up to the age of 7, the boys were under the 
care of their mothers and of special nurses 
of the state. Then they were taken from the 
home and’ attached to a military group in 
which they underwent a 12 year period of 
discipline and training, After that they ` 
joined one of the military clubs, and at the 
age of go received the right to vote in the as- 
sembly. The women experienced an equally 
rigorous training on purely eugenic grounds. 
The mothers of future soldiers had to be 
healthy. There was, moreover, no such 
sharp distinction between the rights of the 
sexes as existed in Athens, where women 
were distinctly subordinate. Except that the 
women could not vote, full sex equality ob- 
tained in Sparta. 

Since the love of money was clearly an evil 
in a garrison society and certainly not con: 
ducive to good military discipline, the Spar- 
tiates were not permitted to engage in trade 
and industry. Some medium of exchange 
was necessary, however, even in a state al- 
most entirely agricultural. While the use of 
gold and silver was prohibited, bars of iron ` 
were permitted to serve this purpose. For- 
eign trade and contact also were discouraged, 
for fear they might introduce desires and 
ideas at variance with the Spartan ideal. alio 
prevent Spartans from becoming acquainted 
with “the habits of ill-educated people,” 
travel, except for state or military business, 
was usually forbidden, And _ visitors from 
other countries were closely watched, and 
frequently deported if deemed undesirable. 
Sparta, thus, had her “iron curtain,” many 
centuries before that of Soviet Russia. 

This body of regulations applied only to 
the Spartiates. They alone were deemed 
worthy of being compelled to practice all the 
virtues. What of the other inhabitants of 
the Spartan state, the subordinate popula- 
tion? These fell into two general groups. 
The first was composed of helots, slaves or 
serfs of the state. They were, as we have 
seen, assigned to the Spartiates to cultivate 
the land and to act as their servants, both in 
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war and in peace. It devolved upon the 
Spartiates to compel the helots to produce 
enough to support them. Failure to do this 
meant the reversion of the land to the state. 
While the helots were not badly off economi- 
cally, in all other respects their condition was 
deplorable. Constantly under the closest 
supervision, they were nothing more than 
slaves of the Spartiates, Periodically, those 
helots who were outstanding mentally and 
physically were killed. For the Spartans 
lived in the constant threat of a helot upris- 
ing. Their methods evidently served their 
“purpose: there never was a successful helot 
revolt. 

The members of the second group were 
called the perioeci (literally neighbors, 
dwellers-about). Exactly how this class came 
into existence is not known. It is possible 
that the status of the perioeci is due to the 
fact that some towns after the Spartan con- 
quest were attached to Sparta more or less as 
allies rather than as outright subjects. The 
perioeci were town-dwellers who were per- 
sonally free, whose lives were not subjected 
to Spartiate regimentation, and whose towns 
enjoyed a rather high degree of self-govern- 
ment. Some of the perioeci practiced agri- 
culture; but, since the most productive land 
had been appropriated by the Spartans, most 


of them were engaged in commerce and in- 
dustry. The prohibition against participa- 
tion in business, which applied to Spartiates, 
gave the perioeci a monopoly on all business, 
and made them the manufacturers and the 
traders: The perioeci were thus quite well 
off, even though they could never attain 
Spartan citizenship. They could be called 
upon to do military service, and sometimes 
reached high posts in the army. 

If a state is to be valued in terms of effi- 
ciency, stability of government, and the crea- 
tion of an invincible military machine, then 
Sparta was a good and successful state. It 
was on these grounds that Sparta was ad- 
mired by the Hellenic world. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that Xenophon observed that, 
while the other Greek states admired the 
Spartan system, none of them was eager to 
adopt it—a comment that seems either naive 
or quietly ironic. Sparta is chiefly remem- 
bered for its army and for its harsh virtues, 
not for any such achievements as give the 
name of Athens immortality in the mind of 
mankind. One modern writer of liberal 
leanings sees Sparta as the “paradise of prohi- 
bition—the state where constitutional amend- 
ments compelled everybody to practice all 
the virtues.” It was certainly a tight totali- 
tarian society. 


VII. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF GREEK CITY-STATE CIVILIZATION 


The Persian Wars. The problem of the 
control of the Greek cities on the Asia Minor 
coast involved the Greek world in a bitter 
struggle with the expanding Persian Empire, 
which lasted more than a decade, 493-479 
B.C. Athens bore the brunt of the attack, 
though slow-moving Sparta ‘finally supplied 
invaluable aid. The outcome of the con- 
flict was the decisive defeat of Persia and the 
emergence of the Athenian maritime empire. 
The failure of Persia, however, by no means 
removed it as either a potential or as an act- 
ual threat to the independence of the Greek 
states. It still influenced the complex stream 
of Hellenic politics. 

The Athenian Empire. The Athenian 
Empire had its birth in a league of sea states 
inspired by the Persian Wars. This league 
—the Delian League, it was called—was 
formed in 478 s.c. under the leadership of 
Athens. It was a voluntary confederacy de- 


signed to maintain a fleet for the protection 
of the Greek states and the Asiatic Greck 
cities and to wage war against Persia if neces- 
sary. From the outset, Athens had the op 
portunity to transform this naval union into a 
maritime empire, since Persia was still a men- 
ace to Greek security. This was accom- 
plished through the astute policy of the im- 
perialistic patriots Cimon and Themistocles 
By the middle of the 5th century the com- 
mercial-naval empire of Athens was an estab- 
lished fact. The empire incorporated more 
than 200 cities bound to Athens by ties of vari- 
ous strength.® 

The Persian Wars made Athens the lead- 
ing state in the Greek world. Its position, 
however, was not overstrong, and the struc- 
ture of the empire possessed inherent weak- 
nesses. By the close of the 5th century p.c. 
the power of Athens was irreparably broken 
as a result of the disastrous conflict with 
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Sparta known as the Peloponnesian War. 
The causes that led to the struggle between 
the two states were: (1) the imperialist policy 
of expansion pursued by Athens; (2) Spartan 
jealousy of Athenian power, wealth, and 
splendor; and (g) the commercial rivalry for 
the trade of the western Mediterranean, in 
which some members of the Peloponnesian 
League headed by Sparta were interested. 
The contrast between the Spartan and the 
Athenian social systems perhaps added some 
ideological fuel to the points of rivalry be- 
tween the two. The immediate cause of the 
conflict was the entrance of Athens into the 
western trade of Corinth. : 

The Peloponnesian War. The Pelopon- 
nesian war broke out between Athens and 
Sparta in 431 B.C. and lasted 27 years. It 
involved the whole Greek world and Persia 
as well. Athens, after a ruinous and long 
indecisive struggle, was finally forced to sur- 
render and enter a league that was headed by 
Sparta. Sparta did not remain in the saddle 
long. Constant revolts brought about the 
collapse of Spartan supremacy and, in 371 
B.C., the rise of Thebes to hegemony in the 
Greek world. Theban dominion was also 
short-lived, and within a decade it had van- 
ished. 

From the Peloponnesian War onward there 
is clearly discernible a growing tendency to- 
ward the formation of political units larger 
than the city-state. Changes in the economy 
of Greece were largely responsible for this 
development. Apparently the self-sufficient 
city-state could no longer function success- 
fully under the new conditions. There were 
many efforts to establish hegemonies by force, 
but these were all short-lived. In the 4th 
century B.C. there were attempts to create 
leagues +° of city-states organized on a federal 
basis, but these indicate the feeble spirit of 
political unity among the Greek states—no 
Pan-Hellenism. 

The Macedonian conquest. Meanwhile, 
from the north of Greece there came a father 
and a son whose activities made them masters 
of the Hellenic world; sounded the death 
knell of the Greek city-state as a political 
force, though not as a cultural influence; and 
spread the culture of the Hellenes through- 
out the Mediterranean and oriental world. 
These were two kings of Macedonia, a Bal- 
kan state lying to the north of Thessaly. 
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This region was inhabited by a hardy and 
war-like people, much given to horsemanship. 
The triumph of Philip (359-336 B.C.) and, 
Alexander (336-328 B.C.) first over the Greeks, 
and then (for Alexander) over the armies of 
the Orient, was due to military methods in- 
troduced by Philip. 

Macedonian warfare. Having plenty of 
horses and a large group of noble warriors, 
Philip made the cavalry an important ele- 
ment in his plan of battle. He not only 
used Macedonian horsemen but imported 
from Thessaly the finest cavalrymen of all; 
ancient history. He curbed the former uh. 
disciplined fighting of the cavalry and drilled 
them thoroughly to advance in a close mass 
upon the enemy. 

Just as important was his creation of the 
famous Macedonian phalanx—a-dense mass 
of infantry comprising 4,096 men—armed 
with long spears (pikes), who moved irre- 
sistibly forward against the enemy. The in- 
fantrymen in the phalanx were equipped 
with pikes 18 to 21 feet long. They marched 
in ranks 16 men deep, and the pikes carried 
by the last line extended even with the front 
line, thus making an ideal offensive forma- 
tion for shock tactics. Philip worked out a 
tactical arrangement that placed his massed 
cavalry on each wing of a phalanx, so that 
cavalry and infantry operated as a single 
and impressive unit. Archers and slingers 
were used as a crude sort of artillery. 

With this military machine Philip crushed 
the Greeks, and Alexander defeated the forces 
of the Oriental monarchs, despite great nu- 
merical odds against him. Alexander made 
it his practice to concentrate all his massed 
striking power at one point and attacked his 
enemy where he was weakest, usually on an 
unprotected flank. The Macedonian army 
was the finest fighting organization between 
the days of the great Assyrian kings and the 
armies of the conquering Romans. It was 
the first to make the cavalry a decisive ele- 
ment in aggressive combat. 

Philip of Macedon became master of the 
Greek Peninsula in 338 s.c. by defeating 
the Greeks at Chaeronea. He attempted to 
combine all the Greek city-states except 
Sparta in a federation in which they retained 
local self-government. The king of Mace- 
don was to be at the head of this League 
of the Hellenes. Philip was succeeded by his 
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son, Alexander the Great, two years later, 
Alexander set out on a victorious path which 
won for him the Persian Empire and control 
of the Orient from Egypt to the Punjab. He 
continued the League of the Hellenes and be- 
came its head. He made no attempt to in- 
troduce the characteristic government of the 
Greek states into the Orient; he simply 
adopted and perpetuated the autocratic mon- 
archies with which the people were familiar. 
‘Under Alexander the decline of the city- 
states continued apace. ae a 
Not the least significant of Alexander's 
acts was his demand of the Greek city-states 
that he be worshiped as king-god. The idea 
was new neither in the Hellenic nor in the 
Oriental world. Itis now, believed that Alex- 
ander’s request sprang from political expedi- 


ency. As a divine ruler he would be placed 
above the laws of the city-states, and he hoped 
to attain a political unity that had heretofore 
been impossible in the Greek world. This 
experiment was never pressed to its conclu- 
sion, for Alexander died the following year. 

Alexander left no hint as to a successor, 
and for almost 50 years after his untimely 
death his soldiers, generals, and nobles wran- 
gled over the empire. The product of this 
confusion was four kingdoms cut out of the 
territory once held by Alexander: Egypt, 
Macedonia, Syria and Babylonia, and the 
smaller monarchy established at Pergamum 
in Asia Minor. Greece proper at last fell 
under the dominion of Rome during the 
course of the 2d century B.C., and was made 
a Roman province in 146 B.C. 


IX, THE HELLENISTIC AGE AND THE CULTURAL HEGEMONY OF 
ALEXANDRIA 


The Hellenistic age. During and after 
Alexander’s life, the narrow, intense patriot- 
ism of the polis was gradually being replaced 
by a new concept of world-citizenship— 
cosmopolitanism. This change, as Professor 
Westermann points out, appears to have 
sprung in part from the new Hellenistic cul- 
tural situation, to which cosmopolitanism 
was well adapted. Culturally, Alexander's 
conquest initiated a new period which is 
called the Hellenistic age. “Hellenistic” 
means less purely Greek than “Hellenic,” 
and indicates the extension of Hellenic civili- 
zation to non-Greeks and the counter-influ 
ence of the Oriental non-Greek cultures upon 
the Hellenic. The Hellenistic age extends 
roughly from Alexander's dispersion of Greek 
culture to the Roman conquest of the Medi- 
terranean world, The cultures of the Hel- 
lenistic period were composites—Greco- 
Egyptian, Greco-Italian—but they possessed 
one element in common, the basic Hellenic 
strain. A modified form of the Greek lan- 
guage spread throughout the ancient world. 
‘The customary Greek view which held that 
the Hellene was utterly superior to the non- 
Hellene broke down as a result of the cultural 
fusion that followed the Alexandrian con- 
quest. 

The glory of Alexandria. Although Hel- 
lenistic Alexandria and other areas are more 
closely connected with ancient imperialism 


than with the classical city-state civilization, 
cities like Alexandria were far richer and far 
more prosperous than Athens or any other 
city on the Greek peninsula. In any history 
of commerce, material culture, and natural 
science, Alexandria would demand far greater 
space and much more attention than either 
Athens or Sparta; and it would be neces- 
sary to explore and describe the vast re- 
sources and varied achievements of the ori- 
entalized Greeks during the so-called Hel- 
lenistic age that followed the era of Alexan- 
der. 

Alexandria was one of the largest, wealthi- 
est, and (in nonpolitical ways) the most im- 
portant city the ancient world produced. It 
had a population of 600,000 to 1,000,000— 
some estimate it even higher. Its streets were 
laid out in regular fashion, and it was trav- 
ersed by several great boulevards. It was 
visited by ships coming from distant points— 
from Britain and farthest India. Vessels as 
large as 4,000 tons cleared its harbor, and it 
was dominated by a great lighthouse some 370 
feet high; some authorities say 400 feet, some 
600 feet—which is nearly the height of the 
Empire State Building. The public build- 
ings and parks of Alexandria were many and 
magnificent. Peoples from all parts of the 
Mediterranean and Levantine world settled 
there, and it became the center of a remark- 
able cosmopolitan culture. It had a library 
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of 750,000 volumes, large for even a first-class 
American city of today. Scientists in Alex- 
andria and elsewhere penetrated the mys- 
teries of nature more deeply than any others 
of the ancient world. Philosophy, literature, 
and art flourished. The Hellenistic world 
helped to educate Rome and furnished it 
with the wealth that énabled it to keep going 
for centuries in spite of a very corrupt and 
inefficient imperial system. 

These were the outstanding changes in the 
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political history of Greece from the early 
days of the quasi-feudal tribal kingship of 
the Homeric age down to the empire of 
Alexander and the conquest of Greece by 
Rome. We have seen the city-state come 
into being, flourish, and finally decline. We 
have observed the futile attempts to create 
larger political units of some permanence. 
Greece offers the most illuminating and in- 
structive example of the political institutions 
of a developed city-state civilization. 


X. ECONOMIC LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE GREEKS 


During the first period of Greek economic 
development between the 13th and gth cen- 
turies B.C. (more or less equivalent to the ages 
of tribal kingship and tribal feudalism), the 
Greeks were chiefly an agricultural and pas- 
toral people. Land was at first owned by 
families, but private ownership in real prop- 
erty rapidly developed. The kinship units 
attempted to be economically self-sufficient, 
and a few slaves were employed to work the 
soil. Brigandage and piracy were the other 
leading occupations during the early part of 
the period. Some time before the 8th cen- 
tury B.c., professional craftsmen appeared. 
They were not highly specialized, however, 
and they worked for a limited local market. 
As the villages and towns grew, so did the 
number of tradesmen and markets. Pirates 
had opened up the sea path for traders, and 
goods from foreign regions like Thrace and 
Egypt came to Greece. As yet, however, eco- 
nomic life was rather primitive. There was 
no coined money, and trade was usually 
carried on by barter. Metal, however, in one 
form or another, was finding increasing use 
as a medium of exchange. 

Greek colonization. Then, in the course 
of the 8th century s.c., there occurred a 
movement of colonial and commercial ex- 
pansion that brought in its train fundamen- 
tal industrial changes and revolutionized the 
economic life of most of Greece. Sparta 
alone resolutely attempted to retain the old 
order of things in material life. The coloni- 
zation movement, which lay at the bottom of 
the economic transformation that took place, 
continued until about the time of Pericles 
(about the middle of the gth century s.c.). 
Its period of greatest intensity, however, fell 
between the middle of the 8th and the mid- 


dle of the 6th centuries s.c. The reasons 
why considerable numbers of Greeks from al- 
most every portion of the mainland left their 
homes to dot the rim of the Mediterranean 
world with their colonies are not altogether 
clear. Probably the chief cause was the rela- 
tive overpopulation of the peninsula. There 
was not enough fertile land in Greece to sup- 
port a growing people, and industry and 
commerce were not sufficiently developed to 
employ many. The earliest colonies settled 
by the Greeks from the mainland were agri- 
cultural, and this seems to prove that what 
was sought in the other regions was fertile 
land for cultivation, 

The colonies sent out by the Asiatic Greek 
cities were not, however, predominantly agrar- 
ian. In the cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor, commerce and industry had attained 
an advanced stage, and the colonies they set- 
tled were primarily trading posts. They 
served as markets for the disposal of manu- 
factured goods and as sources of supply of 
raw materials. When the Greek cities on 
the- peninsula reached a comparable stage 
of development in commerce and industry, 
the dominant motive for their colonizing 
activity also changed from a desire for land 
to one resting upon commercial and indus- 
trial needs. It is probable that adverse po- 
litical conditions may have compelled some 
Greeks to leave their homes, and others were 
perhaps moved by distinctly personal reasons. 

At first the Greek colonies were settled in 
more or less haphazard fashion; there was 
no purposeful direction or planning. But 
later, as the city-states grew in strength, colo- 
nization was carefully and thoroughly organ- 
ized, becoming a function of the city-state. 
This was the earliest example of voluntary 
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emigration under the auspices of public au- 
thorities. In general, the colonies repro- 
duced the form of government of the mother 
states. Colonization of this nature of course 
proved only too fruitful a source of conflict 
among the competing city-states. 

At the close of the era of expansion, the 
Greek colonies dotted the ancient world from 
the Pyrenees in the West to the Caucasus in 
the East. Hellenic settlements lined the 
Euxine (Black Sea) region; they were to be 
found along the Thracian coast, in Cyprus, 
in Italy and Sicily, along the coast of south- 
ern Gaul and eastern Spain, at the Nile delta, 
and in Libya in northern Africa. 

Results of colonization. The effects of this 
movement of colonial expansion are almost 
incalculable. The most obvious results, 
apart from geographic expansion, were eco- 
nomic. Commerce received an immediate 
and tremendous impetus, and as a result in- 
dustry was stimulated. In the East, expan- 
sion made the conflict with Persia unavoid- 
able. In the West, it was of capital impor- 
tance, not only in its commercial implica- 
tions, but because of the Hellenic cast it gave 
to the civilization of Sicily and Italy. The 
colonization movement did more than dis- 
perse Hellenes and Hellenic culture through- 
out the Mediterranean world. Contact with 
foreign peoples and places and the experi- 
ence with new ideas and institutions im- 
measurably enriched the Greek mind. The 
achievements of the Greeks, both material 
and intellectual, during the following period 
owe at least part of their magnificence to the 
many stimuli from this expansion into differ- 
ent parts of the Mediterranean area. 

With the colonial expansion of the Greeks, 
the Mediterranean world became a market 
for Hellenic commercial products. Different 
regions began to specialize in the production 
of various commodities, both manufactured 
and agricultural. Attempts to wipe out pi- 
racy on the seas became more frequent. 
Some progress was achieved in shipbuilding 
and in the art of navigation. By the 6th 
century B.C., a distinct merchant class ex- 
isted; and though the sea was the “great 
road” of the Hellenes, overland trade showed 
signs of increased vigor. The consequences 
of this veritable commercial revolution in the 
Greek world have been admirably pointed 
out by Gustave Glotz: 


By the VIth century commercial prosperity had 
greatly changed the general aspect of Greece and 
contributed greatly to its power. The commercial 
system prevailed in most of the ports of Asia, in 
many islands near by, in the cities of the Isthmus, 
and in a large number of colonies. It exercised a 
strong influence on the distribution of the popu- 
lation and on the very constitution of society. 
The sight of fortunes rapidly acquired . . . set 
men’s minds on fire. . . . A merchant class grew 
up, active, keen and enlightened." 


Not the least of the results of colonization 
and commerce was the stimulation of in- 
dustry. The colonies, which served first as 
markets for the consumption of manufac- 
tured goods, soon began to manufacture on 
their own account. The meagerness of raw 
materials on the peninsula was no longer so 
sharply felt after the opening of new colonial 
sources of supply. Asia Minor, for example, 
supplied Greece with timber and wool. 
Through imaginative imitation and inge- 
nuity, rapid strides were made in the tech- 
nique of manufacture. With technical pro- 
ficiency there came a tendency toward spe- 
cialization. 

Economic life in Athens. The economic 
life of the Greeks can be, and frequently is, 
made to appear much more modern than it 
really was. Actually the economic life and 
the institutions of the Greeks were not su- 
perior in any fundamental respect to those 
of the earlier oriental peoples, and certainly 
not at all comparable with those of our pres- 
ent industrial era. In many ways the ma- 
terial culture and the economic institutions 
of Greece were distinctly inferior to those 
of the more ancient Near Orient. Greece 
can be credited with very few significant ad- 
vances in the technique of manufacturing 
and perhaps with no important changes in 
agriculture or the pastoral industry. 

A listing of the occupations practiced in 
5th century Athens shows that the people 
were engaged in hunting, agriculture, herd- 
ing, manufacturing, foreign and domestic 
commerce, brigandage, and piracy. Despite 
the police power and governmental strength 
of the city-state and the efforts to root out 
brigandage and piracy, both occupations were 
common as late as the 5th century s.c. Their 
importance is reflected in the fact that the 
great Aristotle placed them among the actual 
if not legitimate economic activities. 
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Athenian agriculture. Agriculture, de- 
spite the development of trade and industry, 
still remained the basic occupation. The 
soil was not very well suited for cultivation, 
and farming suffered in competition with 
trade and manufacture. But most of the 
citizens of Athens lived on their land, or at 
least on its products. Of all the occupations, 
the Greeks regarded the cultivation of the 
soil as the “most honored profession,” Xeno- 
phon declared. The large as well as the 
small landowner usually worked on his land 
himself. But the tendency for the wealthy 
landowner to become an absentee landlord 
and leave the estate to the care of a manager 
‘was present early, and it continued to grow 
apace. : 

The agricultural methods in common use 
were rather crude. To enable the relatively 
unproductive soil to recuperate, it was usual 
to let each field lie fallow in alternate years. 
Artificial fertilization was little used until 
the 4th century s.c., when improved meth- 
ods were introduced, and the more advanced 
cultivators adopted the three-field system in- 
stead of the old two-field system. Agricul- 
tural slave labor was relatively unimportant, 
and, as a rule, the few agricultural slaves were 
not badly treated or economically very poorly 
off. 

Athenian industry, There were no great 
factories in Greek industry. One of the 
largest Athenian establishments produced 
shields and employed 120 men. But this 
was by no means usual, for a shop numbering 
20 men was regarded as rather large. Most 
craftsmen worked in their homes or in small 
establishments. They retained their status 
as private craftsmen when they labored for 
the state. The free craftsmen were in no 
sense servants of the state. The chief reasons 
for the absence of large-scale industrial or- 
ganization were the continued importance of 
work in the home and the cheapness of slave 
labor. Domestic craftsmen were aided by 
the members of their family, and worked side 
by side with the slaves. The craftsmen usu- 
ally limited his output to his own needs and 
actual orders received. Xenophon tells us 
that the Athenian workman was not inter- 
ested in increasing the number of his em- 
ployees, since his production was limited by 
a definite market, and he knew exactly how 
many employees he needed. There was 
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some production for a hypothetical general 
market. The shoemaker, for instance, pro- 
duced some ready-made shoes. 

Whether the craftsman labored at home 
or owned a small workshop, his capital in- 
vestment was small—usually little more than 
his tools. Industry did not attract much 
capital. And it did not require extensive 
raw material, for this was frequently sup- 
plied by the customer. Instead of investing 
in machinery, the industrialist merely laid 
out a little more money in slaves. The fact 
that the servile craftsmen worked side by 
side with the free made the status of the 
slave unusually tolerable, but was an obstacle 
to the development of an influential free in- 
dustrial class. i 

The various crafts tended to congregate in 
special quarters in the city. Rival craftsmen 
and manufacturers were neighbors, but any 
trade jealousies that they felt never reached 
the point of bitter antagonism. They may 
have been competitors, but as long as there 
was enough work to go around in normal 
times, they were comrades also. Each craft 
was organized, but not on solely economic 
grounds. The craft associations were also 
social and religious in purpose, and each 
craft practiced its special rites and mysteries. 
The state did not attempt any extensive regu- 
latory control of industry. The Greek crafts- 
man, it seems, took a definite pleasure and 
joy in his very personal craftsmanship that 
today’s machine-ridden worker misses alto- 
gether. 

Athenian trade. In 5th-century Athens, 
retail trade was distinguished from foreign 
commerce. The center of retail trade was 
the public market where the merchants had 
their stalls or their booths, which they se- 
cured on payment of a fee. The shoppers 
strolled about the lively and noisy square in- 
specting the merchandise. Most of the arti- 
cles on display were foodstuffs. Manufac- 
tured products, slaves, and even books were 
also to be found. Manufactured goods, how- 
ever, were generally sold by the craftsmen at 
their shops. State supervision extended only 
to the regulation of market conditions, in- 
spection of weights and measures, and the 
limitation of prices in the case of absolute 
necessities. The ordinary public market was 
supplemented by fairs, which were usually 
held in connection with the religious and 
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other festivals that brought many visitors to 
the city. 

Much more important than the Athenian 
retail trade was the foreign commerce. In 
the 5th century B.c., Athens was the leader in 

_the trade and shipping of the Aegean and 
Black Sea regions. It also made a strenuous 
effort to encroach upon the western trade 
monopoly of Corinth, which, as we have 
noted, led to the Peloponnesian War. The 
Athenian citizen who called his city-state the 
“ruler of the sea” did not exaggerate, for 
most of the Mediterranean countries were 
commercially dependent upon and subject to 
the will of Athens. Athenian merchants and 
bankers held a potential Mediterranean 
market within their grasp. Even with the 
loss of political power, Athens did not 
lose commercial influence. Extensive trade 
meant riches, and the greater merchants were 
the capitalistic class of the time. Commer- 
cial companies of some size appeared, and 
private banking developed. The earliest 
banking had been carried on by the temple 
authorities, the treasure assembled for the 
gods being lent out at interest. Commercial 
companies, often partnerships, were formed 
to pool resources and share profits and losses. 
Broadly speaking, however, commerce was 
chiefly individual rather than group enter- 
prise. 

Athens was in direct trade contact with the 
Hellespont, the Asia Minor coast and the is- 
lands, northern Africa, the Balkan Peninsula, 
Italy, and Sicily. From these many regions 
Athens imported: (1) foodstuffs: grain, fruits, 
cheese, dried fish, meat, and wine; (2) manu- 
factured goods that might be classed as luxu- 
ries, including clothing, textiles, boots, per- 
fumes, beds, carpets, tiles, and bronzes; and (3) 
raw materials, including metals, ivory, lum- 
ber, hides, flax, wool, and wax. The vital 
imports were those that amplified the food 
supply. So many Athenian policies were 
wholly directed to securing the necessary sup- 
ply of grain that it may be said that. this 
problem completely colored Athenian poli- 
tics. The imperialistic expansion of Athens 
was in great part dictated by its dependence 
upon others for food. In return for pur- 
chases abroad, Athens shipped such manufac- 
tured products as arms, crockery, objets d’art, 
and books; raw materials, marble, silver, and 
lead; olive oil, wines, honey, figs, and a good 
grade of wool. It seems clear enough that 


the Athenian exports failed to balance the 
imports. 

Despite the strides made in commercial de- 
velopment, none of the Greek city-states— 
not even the Athens of Pericles’ day—at- 
tained commercial greatness in the modern 
sense, or even made the most of the existing 
possibilities, probably because the Greeks 
failed to develop extensive banking and 
credit institutions and did not fully grasp 
the significance of capital. With the lack of 
inter-Hellenic bankers, with little in the way 
of international commercial law to create 
confidence, and with the common condemna- 
tion of interest-taking as evil, there was little 
foundation upon which credit could grow. 
This relative poverty in finance, banking, and 
credit institutions is reflected in the inade- 
quacy of Hellenic public finance in both 
theory and practice. The fiscal system of the 
Greeks was by no means adequately adjusted 
for either peace or war. Alfred E. Zimmern 
remarks with justice that “the Greek States 
passed with difficulty beyond the schoolboy 
stage at which every bit of money that comes 
in is regarded as a windfall, to be spent gaily 
as the mood will have it without thought of 
the morrow.” 1? It was essentially a “napkin 
economy.” 

The economic life we have been describing 
above was primarily that of the highly de- 
veloped and well commercialized Athens. 
Similar economic conditions prevailed at 
Corinth, some of the richer colonial cities, 
and other centers that entered into commerce 
and industry rather extensively. But any 
such development of economic life was not 
usual in the great majority of the Greek city- 
states, which were chiefly farming communi- 
ties. There, the economic situation was 
backward, and living conditions rather harsh 
and primitive, save for a few rich landlords. 
The technique of agriculture was crude, and 
there was a little surplus after providing for 
the sheer necessities of life. An economy 
based upon a peasantry usually pretty close 
to the poverty line was thus more character- 
‘istic of Greece as a whole than was the com- 
mercial economy of Athens and her empire. 
This bucolic simplicity may have produced 
good soldiers, but it was not conducive to 
the creation of a great culture, and this ac- 
counts for the cultural backwardness of most 
of the Greek city-states. 
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XI. ATHENIAN SOCIETY 


Social classes in Athens. The inhabitants 
of Athens were divided into three distinct 
groups. There were the free citizens, the 
mttics (the free outlanders or resident aliens), 
and the slaves. Athenian democracy made 
no pretense of establishing equality among 
all free men. Athenian citizenship was 
highly exclusive, and could not be attained 
by foreigners living in Athens or by virtue 
of birth in Athenian territory alone. From 
the middle of the 5th century onward, citizen- 
ship belonged only to those born of a citizen 
father and a citizen mother. A person whose 
parents were not both citizens could become 
a citizen only by decree of the assembly—an 
act which conferred high honor and was in 
the nature of a reward for unusual service to 
the state. All citizens were equal before the 
law. Actually, there were social distinctions 
and gradations which sprang from differences 
of occupation, wealth, and opinion. Such 
social differentiation was not, however, 
marked by any rigidity, and there was noth- 
ing approaching a caste system. 

The industrial and commercial classes con- 
tained large numbers of metics, who, since 
they could not hold land, were almost en- 
tirely engaged in commerce and industry. 
The resident alien was a free person, but in 
addition to his disability to own real prop- 
erty, he could not become a citizen or par- 
ticipate in public affairs, and his property 
was not quite as well protected by law as was 
that of the citizen. Otherwise, there was no 
discrimination against him. He could move 
about freely; he embraced whatever religious 
beliefs he pleased. He served in the army 
or the navy, and was subject to the same 
taxes as was the citizen. In almost every 
craft, the metics outnumbered both slaves 
and citizens, and in trade the superiority of 
the metics over the citizens was even more 
marked. The largest Athenian industrial 
establishment was owned by a metic. 
Though the metics were obviously an in- 
tegral part of the city-state, the exclusive na- 
ture of Greek citizenship militated against 
their being completely absorbed into the po- 
litical structure. They were, however, in 
large measure responsible for the formation 
of the commercial and naval empire of 
Athens, and for many of the public works and 
buildings which so distinguished the city. 


Slavery in ancient Athens. For the Greek, 
whether he was farmer, trader, craftsman, or 
philosopher, slavery was a part of the natural 
order of things. It was a necessary institu- 
tion. Were there not people who by virtue 
of their natural equipment were so inferior 
that they could be nothing else but slaves? 
So reasoned even the eminent Aristotle. 
From our point of view such an attitude, like 
that of those who justified slavery on Biblical 
grounds, is nothing more than a rationaliza- 
tion of existing economic facts and needs. 
Later on, there was a change in opinion, and 
an entirely different attitude developed. A 
Greek poet then said: “Though one is a 
slave, he is a man no less than you, master; 
he is made of the same flesh. No one is a 
slave by nature; it is fate that enslaves the 
body.” 

There were three means of recruiting a 
supply of slaves: through war, chiefly; 
through birth; and through “judicial con- 
demnation.” Most slaves were acquired by 
individual owners through purchase, and the 
slave trade was an important business ac- 
tivity. By far the largest number of slaves 
were not Greeks; they were drawn as a rule 
either from the barbarian peoples to the 
north or from the Orient. 

By law, the slave was property, and as 
property he was dependent, with certain ex- 
ceptions, upon the will of his master. If his 
master permitted it, he might acquire prop- 
erty, perhaps even become wealthy. Athe- 
nian law was sufficiently inconsistent to offer 
some protection to the slave; his master could 
correct him, but could not subject him to 
constant cruelty; nor did the master possess 
the right of life and death over a slave. The 
slave was further protected by provisions of 
the criminal code and even against arbitrary 
acts of state officials. Comparatively speak- 
ing, then, the legal status of the Athenian 
slave was fairly good. By Athenian law the 
manumitted slave, the freedman,-did not fall 
into a special class as in other Greek states; 
he assumed the status of a metic, 

Apart from the legal aspect, the position of 
the slaves varied greatly, according to the oc- 
cupation and the employer. There were 
slaves who were bankers, others who were city 
officials, and still others who passed a life of 
acute misery in the mines. It was long be- 
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lieved that this specially harsh existence of 
the slaves in the Greek mines was due to the 
unique brutality of the owners and masters. 
The present trend is to attribute it more to 
the hard conditions of life inseparable from 
mining, especially with crude methods of 
mining operation. The city-state possessed 
slaves of its own. Whatever his occupation, 
the slave was nevertheless a slave, and the 
measure of his liberty and of his material 
well-being was always a precarious matter. 

Slaves were of relative unimportance in 
agriculture, except the Spartan helots. The 
bulk of the slaves were divided between do- 
mestic service and industry, the latter en- 
gaging the greater number. In Greek in- 
dustry the slaves took the place of the ma- 
chine and of power in modern industry. 
Yet slavery was the indispensable basis 
of Greek civilization, as is sometimes asserted. 
Even industry depended mainly on the labor 
of the free citizens and metics—chiefly the 
latter. But the some 50,000 slaves in Athe- 
nian industry and mining were a considerable 
contingent. 

The number of slaves in Athens has fre- 
quently been exaggerated. Although popu- 
lation figures for classical times are partly 
guesswork, the best and latest estimates put 
the total population of all Attica in 431 B.C. 
at 315,500, made up of 172,000 citizens (male 
and female), 28,500 resident aliens or metics, 
and 115,000 slaves. For Athens and her port 
town, the Piraeus, the figures are: total popu- 
lation 155,000, of which there were 60,000 
citizens, 25,000 metics, and 70,000 slaves. 
The number of adult male citizens is esti- 
mated at 43,000.'° 

Greek secularism. Any discussion of 
Greek society and social relations should 
emphasize the Greek tendency to encourage 
a secular interpretation of society and the 
state. This stood out in sharp contrast to 
the thoroughgoing acceptance by primitive 
and oriental peoples of the supernatural pat- 
tern of social control. This earlier theory 
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Living conditions in Athens. Overexu- 
berant admirers of Athenian art and litera- 
ture wax lyrical over life in Periclean Athens 
and seem to languish for its return. But 
most of them would probably long for a 


of the supernatural origin of social institu- 
tions and usages was to a considerable degree 
dissipated among the educated Greeks. The 
secular basis of social life was accepted more 
and more widely. The conception of legisla- 
tion as being enacted by man on the basis of 
its utility to society gradually supplanted the 
primitive theory of divinely revealed custom- 
ary usages. 

The decline of supernaturalism in deter- 
mining social relations among the Greeks had 
an important influence upon the family and 
the ideas regarding sex and sex behavior. 
The classical peoples were, in general, free 
from the Jewish and Christian notions of sin 
in relation to sex. They tended to think and 
act in this field according to dictates of per- 
sonal desire and social expediency. Their 
criteria in this area of behavior were based 
upon social, psychological, and esthetic con- 
siderations as related to their view of “the 
good life.” 

Among the more cultivated Greeks the 
family played a purely socio-biological role 
in providing for the rearing of children. It 
was more or less divorced from sentiment and 
romantic love. The latter satisfactions were 
secured from association with mistresses (in 
Greek called hetaerae, literally comrades), 
who were often better educated, personally 
more attractive, and culturally more interest- 
ing than most of the wives. 

The important innovation in the Greek 
views of sex behavior was the rational and 
secular approach on a sociological and es- 
thetic basis. Not since these pagan times has 
western society been able to analyze and 
control sex in a manner so thoroughly di- 
vorced from supernaturalism and mystical 
considerations. Even among the common 
people who still clung to supernaturalism, 
the Greek religion made possible a natural 
and spontaneous attitude toward sex. Greek 
religion was almost wholly free from the “im- 
purity complex” that St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
and others introduced into Christianity. 
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colorless third-class American city if they 
were compelled to live among the odors and 
discomforts that accompanied the life of even 
the wealthy Athenians. They think of 
Athens in terms of the Acropolis and its 


Top: Restoration of the Acropolis of 
Athens. On this fortified citadel an 
earlier triple temple, devoted to the 
worship of the demigod Cecrops, the 
legendary first king of Athens, Erec- 
theus, and the goddess Athena, was 
destroyed in the Persian War along with 
the city. Around 460 B.C. Pericles, the 
chief official of the Athenian general 
assembly and a great politician-states- 
man, who had a deep passion for beau- 
tiful things, projected the rebuilding 
of Athens. For the task he appointed 
Phidias—one of the finest sculptors and 
painters of all times—director general of 
an illustrious company of artists, sculp- 
tors, and architects. The Acropolis is 
among the many artistic and architec- 
tural glories that made the rebuilt city 
more beautiful and unforgettable than 
any other in history. Left to right atop 
the hill are the Erectheum (built after 
the death of Pericles and Phidias as 
shrines to Athena, Cecrops, and Erec- 
theus), the Athena Promachos (a colos- 
sal bronze statue), and the Parthenon 
(temple of Athena). Center: Restora- 
tion of the interior of the Parthenon. 
Shown are the interior columns and 
the tremendous gold and ivory statue 
of the Athena, by Phidias, one hand 
holding a Victory, the other resting 
upon a shield, and upon her head a 
sphinx-like helmet of lofty crest. Bot- 
tom: A Greek warrior of Pericles’ time 
driving a 4-horse chariot. A second 
warrior on foot, advancing under cover 
of his shield to attack the enemy, keeps 
close in order that he may, if necessary, 
Temount to escape. This picture was 
copied from a painting on a Greek vase. 
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beautiful buildings like the Parthenon and 
they forget the inconveniences of home life in 
Athens and the dinginess and filth of the nar- 
row alleys that passed for streets. As Profes- 
sor Zimmern has well observed, Athens was 
characterized by magnificence in essentials 
and squalor in details. 

Rarely in the history of architecture or so- 
cial life has there been so marked a contrast 
between civic and private architecture as in 
Periclean Athens. In contrast to the mag- 
nificent collection of public buildings on the 
Acropolis, there was scarcely a house in 
Athens that would be judged beautiful and 
impressive by even modest present-day stand- 
ards. The buildings on the Acropolis had 
been laid out with the utmost care and pre- 
cision, but there was no planning whatever 
in the construction of most of the Athenian 
streets. Indeed, a side street in a contempo- 
rary American city is a broad and expansive 
boulevard compared with the best streets in 
ancient Athens, Narrow, crooked, and filthy 
alleys wound in and about both the houses 
of the upper classes and the hovels of the 
workers. 4 

Not only were the private dwellings and 
the streets dingy and squalid; there was no 
sewage system, no garbage collection, no 
street-cleaning, no public lighting, and no 
professional police system. Slops, rubbish, 
and garbage were thrown into the street. 
This lack of drainage and sewage was hardly 
due to ignorance. Indeed, the Cretan pal- 
aces reveal an elaborate system of sewers and 
aqueducts, as well as bathrooms in the dwell- 
ings. In the warm months of the year—and 
Athens had a mild climate during the greater 
part of the twelve months—the stench arising 
from the streets of this great aesthetic center 
must have been staggering. These “cat- 
alley” streets were neither paved nor pro- 
vided with sidewalks. In wet weather, if the 
pedestrian was fortunate enough to avoid 
piles of garbage and filth, he might get stuck 
in the mud. 

Home life in Athens. The homes of the 
Athenian gentlemen were rather better than 
the streets. from which one entered them, but 
they were by no means luxurious or beauti- 
ful. They were usually somewhat ugly one- 
story structures made of sun-dried mud brick. 
Occasionally there was a two-story house or 
one made of irregular stones bound together 
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with crude masonry. One reason for the 
lack of interest in elaborate houses was that 
Greek men spent so much of their time out 
of doors. The entrance led into an open 
court about which were the rooms of the 
dwelling. In clear weather the family would 
spend many of its waking hours in seats about 
the court. The furniture and ornaments in 
the better-class Greek dwellings were infi- 
nitely superior to the architecture. Particu- 
larly impressive were the beautiful vases, 
which have been rarely if ever equaled in the 
whole history of domestic ornamentation. 

Ancient Athens was decidedly a man’s 
world. The women of the upper classes 
rarely went out of the house except for shop- 
ping, whereas the men seldom stayed in ex- 
cept for sleeping and eating. The Athenian 
wives were strictly housekeepers, charged 
with the domestic economy and the control 
of the younger children. If the husband felt 
lonely or playful, he tended to seek com- 
panionship and solace with some member of 
the beautiful and talented courtesan class, in 
which Athens abounded. 

The most important ritual in the home life 
of the ancient Athenian was his meals, par- 
ticularly the banquet or evening meal at 
which friends might be entertained. The 
highly esthetic and refined admirers of the 
classics today would have been almost as 
much repelled by the Greek table manners as 
by the odors of the Greek streets. The 
Greeks had neither forks nor spoons. They 
ate with their knives, aided by their fingers 
and chunks of bread with which they scooped 
up the food. When the bread became too 
soaked to be of further use as a scoop, it was 
thrown to the dogs under the table. When 
fingers became too dirty or greasy to manipu- 
late a knife or chunk of bread, they were 
cleaned with bread, then washed in a basin 
of water placed on the table for this purpose. 

Daily life in Athens. Aside from the strong 
odors of the streets and the lack of the com- 
monplace daily comforts we know today, the 
life of the better-class Athenian gentleman 
was well-nigh ideal. Not knowing anything 
about a warm shower bath, good toilet soap, 
or safety razors, the ancient Athenian did not 
mourn their absence. Pretty generally free 
from any fear of the supernatural world or 
any interest in the life to come, the Athenian 
could live for happiness here and now in an 
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unrestrained fashion. He had much leisure, 
for he was supported by the income derived 
from the cultivation of the lands he owned in 
Attica, from his civic salary, or, very often, 
from commercial ventures. The Greeks of 
the free and upper classes looked upon par- 
ticipation in manual labor as fit only for the 
lower classes and the slaves. Gentlemen did 
not despise labor in the abstract; they only 
wished to avoid taking part in it. 

The ancient Athenian citizen had a well- 
developed sense of civic duty and public obli- 
gation. The Athenian democracy offered 
the citizen the fullest opportunity to indulge 
his sentiments of public devotion. He might 
serve in the council, in the assembly, as a 
judge, or as a member of a citizen jury. He 
could participate in various civic rites, and 
make or listen to speeches dealing with cur- 
rent public problems. The small city-state 
offered an opportunity for direct participa- 
tion in local politics which provoked much 
greater immediate and personal interest on 
the part of the participant than is possible 
in the large-scale and vague politics of the 
United States today. The devotion of the 
Athenian citizen to civic duty was only ex- 
ceeded by his sociability at other times. As 
Professor Wallace E. Caldwell puts it: 


Athenian life was intensely social whether the 
organization was the family, the genos, the phratry, 
the deme, the tribe, the central organs of govern- 
ment with their boards of ten, the shop, the guild, 
the club, the religious brotherhood or the business 
corporation. The Athenians could never under- 
stand the solitary man. The wealthy found de- 
light in their symposia and their clubs; the less 
fortunate foregathered in the guild or club, at the 
barbershop or the blacksmith’s forge. Socrates 
was always sure of an audience at the atmorer’s, 


the statuary’s or the sadler's, where visitors and: 


‘idlers might be found. Demesmen from the coun- 
try made their headquarters in the city at some fa- 
vorite shop where they would meet their friends. 
Groups were always gathering to talk in the porti- 
coes around the agora, in the palaestra, and at the 
public baths in which all citizens might partici- 
pate, the poor, at least, on holidays. Nor were the 
metics excluded from social activities, as Aspasia’s 
salon indicates and the dialogues of Plato clearly 
show. Here was every opportunity for social in- 
tercourse and for the discussion of every kind of 
question.14 


Athenian recreation. After having con- 
tributed his bit to public life for the day, 
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the well-to-do citizen was free to idle about 
the market place or the groves, discussing 
with men like himself questions of philoso- 
phy, politics, or sports. He might go to the 
theater, which held all performances in the 
daytime, and listen to a chorus or witness the 
production of a tragedy or comedy. When a 
Greek citizen went to the theater he did not 
go in order to get temporary freedom from 
conventional moral inhibitions. He had few 
such inhibitions, and entered fully and freely 
into the spirit of the performance. He was 
never shocked and was almost always amused 
and delighted. The theater was a definite 
and natural expression of Greek psychology 
and social life rather than a distraction from 
life for the “tired businessman,” as it so 
frequently is today. 

If the citizen found no theatrical perform- 
ance available or felt no particular enthusi- 
asm for the theater, he could go and watch 
the athletic games in the two magnificent 
athletic fields outside Athens, the Academy 
and the Lyceum. Here the chief sports were 
discus-throwing, javelin-throwing, running, 
wrestling, boxing, and jumping. The par- 
ticipants were the young men of Athens, 
mostly amateurs, with but few professionals. 
Not only strength but also rhythm and bal- 
ance were demanded of the Greek athlete, 
so that athletics was regarded as closely akin 
to music, if not an actual branch of it. 

Athenian manners and customs. As has 
been noted, if the Greek citizen, at any time 
when not absorbed in public duties, felt the 
need of the companionship of the gentler 
sex, there were well-educated and person- 
ally attractive courtesans available. These 
should not be confused with the often in- 
ferior and degraded commercial harlots of 
today. They were the free and superior 
women of ancient Athens, not bound down 
by the restrictive rules surrounding the house- 
wife. The citizen might, if he chose, keep 
one of them as a mistress. No social stigma 
was attached to this. Pericles at the height 
of his power lived openly with the beautiful, 
talented Aspasia, whom he later married. 
There were, of course, many less educated 
and talented harlots available for the lower 
classes. Commercial prostitution flourished 
in Corinth to a degree rare in the ancient or 
modern world. The Greek citizen could also 
repair to easily accessible cafés and gambling- 
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houses, either in the company of his own sex 
or with the free women of the town. 

Club life was well developed among the 
Athenian aristocrats. Some dining clubs 
met for luncheon or dinner. Others were 
organized about the worship of some par- 
ticular deity. At first, the clubs were devoted 
chiefly to pleasure and social intercourse, but 
many of them came to take on political sig- 

‘ nificance. Out of them grew factions that 
played a large role in the history of Athens. 
The upper class of courtesans often partici- 
pated in these clubs and through their in- 
trigues helped to color Athenian politics. 

In the evening the better-class Greek usu- 
ally went to a banquet. He might entertain 
others at his own home, accept the invitation 
of a friend, or join with other friends in put- 
ting on a banquet at a public place. But 
most banquets were held in the home of a 
citizen. These banquets and the subsequent 
festivities varied greatly with the tastes, in- 
terests, and habits of the hosts. Sometimes 
the meal would be followed by a serious sym- 
posium—the Greek word from which we get 
“symposium” meant drinking together, a 
drinking party—in which solemn matters of 
state, metaphysics, philosophy, and morals 
would be discussed. But even at such ban- 
quets there was an air of urbanity. After the 
meal the dinner table would be removed and 
replaced by smaller tables. Three rounds of 
drinks would be offered up to the gods, to the 
accompaniment of music played by a flute 
girl. Then the guests might launch off into 
a discussion of the origins of justice, or of the 
nature of truth and beauty, or of the signifi- 
cance of love (as in Plato’s dialogue, The 
Symposium). 

If the habits and wishes of the company so 
inclined, the party might develop into an 
orgy of debauchery which would put to 
shame the most exotic penthouse party of the 
Prohibition period in one of our own urban 
centers. Generally, the cultivated Greeks 
were as moderate in their alcoholic indul- 
gence as in other forms of secular activity. 
This was not because they smelled brimstone 
or feared hell, but because they were sensible 
enough to understand that overindulgence 
ultimately means unhappiness and misery. 
Wine was the main drink, and it was usually 
mixed half and half with water—but the 


unmixed wine was stronger, less liquid, than 
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modern wines. Some distinguished men in 
Greek public life were noted for their heroic 
sprees. Alcibiades was renowned for his fre- 
quent and extended debauches—but he was 
looked upon as a disgrace to Athens. 

With the coming of more democratic so- 
ciety to Athens there was a general let-down, 
somewhat comparable to that which occurred 
in our postwar period after 1918. Professor 
T. R. Glover, relying on Plato, thus describes 
this growing laxity which was linked up with 
the increasing liberty: 


Democracy, according to Plato, —the sophists 
and Socrates, according to Aristophanes, —made 
havoc at once of the old manners and morals of 
Athens. The city is full of freedom and frankness 
—a man may do what he likes, a supremely delight- 
ful way of life. Democracy does not care about 
trifles, such as principles in education, traditional 
morality and the like. Why should you distin- 
guish between pleasures necessary and unneces- 
sary, between desires honourable and dishonoura- 
ble? Reverence . . . is driven out of the young 
man’s soul, and old and new desires wanton there; 
and he returns to the land of the Lotus-eaters. If 
older men have anything to say, he will not listen; 
reverence is silliness, temperance is unmanliness; 
and his heart becomes the home of insolence and 
anarchy and waste and impudence, in bright array 
with garlands on their heads. Insolence . . . be- 
comes good breeding, anarchy is the new liberty, 
shamelessness is manliness. The master is afraid 
of his scholars, and they despise him; the young 
man is as good as the old, ready to match him in 
deed and word; and the old men—they don’t like 
to be thought unpleasant or domineering, so down 
they come to the level of the young, all pleasant 
and gay together. And slaves, of course, and 
women—oh! they are all free and equal . . . and 
the horses and asses on the street no more think of 
yielding place than the young men. Nobody 
wants laws written or unwritten; everything is 


‘bursting with liberty.15 


Athenian clothing. The clothes of the 
Athenian citizen caused him little trouble. 
The Greeks and the Romans did not wear 
trousers, but flowing garments draped about 
their figures, and in athletic games they ap- 
peared naked or in loincloths. Professor 
Glover thus describes the typical dress of the 
Athenian citizen: 

The long linen chiton, and later the short 
woollen -one, sleeveless, loose-hung but girdled, 
fastened on the shoulders with brooches of some 
sort, with a cloak, himation, of some pattern about 
it, was the man’s dress. The chlamys came in dur- 
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ing the fifth century, a big loose thing secured by 
a brooch at Adam's apple. It was etiquette to 
wear both chiton and himation, though the poor 
and the Cynic philosopher might discard the 
chiton; and so did those who affected Spartan style 
—“affectation” indeed, says Aristotle . . . and 
therefore bad manners,1¢ 


The life of laborers and peasants. The 
manual laborer in ancient Athens was not 
treated with honor by the upper classes. He 
did not rank with those who gave themselves 
to oratory, rhetoric, athletics, and politics. 
But his life was not too hard or unpleasant if 
he belonged to the group of skilled workers. 
Even in normal times there was usually a 
scarcity of skilled labor in Athens; and when 
great public works were in progress, a large 
number of such laborers were imported. 
Consequently, there was little unemployment 
among this class. The skilled worker main- 
tained his industrial independence, working 
when he pleased at the manufacture of his 
products, and taking time off when he wished 
to attend some public or sporting event that 
attracted his interest. As a rule, he received 
wages mainly for work done for the city. 
Probably there has never been a time in hu- 
man history when the laboring class took 
more pride in their product than did the bet- 
ter Athenian skilled workers. But they put 
life ahead of work and wished to be free to 
take time out when they felt that the dictates 
of “the good life” so demanded. 

The skilled workers lived in houses much 
inferior to those of the well-to-do citizens. 
Small and dingy, they opened on the same 
type of alley that prevailed everywhere in the 
residential sections of Athens. But these in- 
conveniences and disadvantages were com- 
pensated for by the ability of the worker to 
get out into the charming open country that 
surrounded the city. 

The lot of the unskilled laborers was dis- 
tinctly inferior to that of the craftsmen. 
They fared little better than the slaves. 
They worked long hours at monotonous 
labor, were able to take little time off for 
pleasure, and lived in wretched hovels and 
shacks, 

The slaves made up something less than 
half of the total population of Athens. Their 
treatment varied greatly. The better class of 
Athenian slaves were usually treated quite as 
well as the unskilled free laborers. Indeed, 
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well-educated household slaves were often 
treated about as well as other members of the 
family. On the other hand, in places like the 
silver mines of Laurion (a few miles from 
Athens) the slaves led a horrible life, were 
worked in chain gangs, were branded and 
driven with whips. Their life was cruel and 
harsh and their death rate exceedingly high. 

This brief characterization of social life in 
ancient Athens will indicate that, in regard to 
society as well as politics, Athenian democ- 
racy was in reality a misnomer. In political 
life, citizenship was limited to the free men 
of all classes. In social life, it was chiefly 
the fairly prosperous upper-class group that 
participated in the advantages of Athenian 
civilization. 

Though the life of the Athenian gentle- 
man or even of the skilled worker may have 
been varied and exciting, that was not the 
case with the free peasant or agricultural la- 
borer in the country. He lived a rather dull 
bucolic life, eking out a mere existence from 
the infertile soil, and following the same gen- 
eral routine from season to season, year to 
year, and generation to generation. But at 
least he had more elbow room and better air 
than his fellow-worker in the slums of Athens. 

Greece and the world today. It has fre- 
quently been contended that the chief con- 
tribution of the Greeks was the origin of 
critical thought. Certainly no one would 
wish to minimize the glory of Greek intel- 
lectual life. Many Greek ideas have been 
built into our civilization. Yet it is perhaps 
true that, for today, an even more valuable 
contribution was the success of the Greeks in 
creating and conquering leisure. While ad- 
miring the intellectual subtlety of the Greeks, 
one can say truthfully that today they have 
little or nothing to teach us moderns in the 
fields of philosophy, science, or other 
branches of human learning, The vast ac- 
cumulations of knowledge since the Greek 
days, arid especially in the last few centuries, 
make Greek learning seem childish and in- 
complete. Even the high-school sophomore 
knows more of physics than did the mighty 
Aristotle. To be sure, the Greek efforts to 
free human thought helped to make possible 
our advanced intellectual life, but in many 
ways our own achievements have surpassed 
anything produced i in Hellenic days. 

But when it comes to life ideals and the 
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ability to apply them, the Attic and Hellenis- 
tic Greeks have a great deal to teach con- 
temporary society.. Since the days of John 
Calvin, the Puritans, the rise of modern capi- 
talism and mechanical industry, and the de- 
velopment of pecuniary standards of measur- 
ing success, there has’ been a tendency to 
deify work and riches. Work has been held 
a virtue in itself and pecuniary wealth the 
best test of a successful life. Riches are 
sought, out of the spirit of competition, to a 
point where they cease to be of any practical 
significance to the owner. Even the man 
who ceases the mad scramble for wealth does 
not know how to use his time. 

The precedent set by the Greeks in the wise 
use of leisure time can be particularly useful 
to the culture of today. The Greeks had lit- 
tle esteem for work or wealth in itself. All 
things were valued in proportion as they 
might increase happiness and the pleasures 
of living. Hence they reduced work to the 
minimum and secured the largest amount of 
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leisure for the enjoyment of life. Even the 
Greek skilled workers insisted upon being 
able to divide their time between work and 
play as they saw fit, except when they were 
working for the state on some important 
public project. The Greeks held that work 
is made for man, and that there should be no 
more of it than is necessary to meet the mate- 
rial needs of man and his love of the beauti- 
ful. Finally, the Greeks not only saw to 
it that they had leisure, but they solved 
the problem of its intelligent exploitation 
through providing beautiful buildings, ath- 
letic games for the participation, enjoyment, 
and improvement of all citizens, interesting 
or instructive productions in the public the- 
ater, and urbane exploitation of conversa- 
tional opportunities. Perhaps the Greeks 
went to nearly as great an extreme in one 
direction as we have in the other, but cer- 
tainly the Greek example in dealing with 
leisure may well serve as a corrective for us 
in the goth century. 


XIII. GREEK RELIGION AND GREEK LIFE 


Nature of Greek religion. The following 
discussion of the religion of the Greeks deals 
with the religious views of the mass of the 
Greek people and not with the notions held 
by sophisticated Greek philosophers, many 
of whom ridiculed the popular faiths. Even 
those philosophers who retained a pious out- 
look, such as the Stoics, built up a rational 
theory of religion, far removed from the 
superstitions and dogmas of the people. 

The religion of the Greeks developed 
through the familiar stages outlined in those 
parts of Chapter 2 that deal with the evolu- 
tion of religion in general. It was a product 
of the universal effort of man to understand 
and control the leading facts of nature and 
the main experiences of humanity. The 
Greeks desired to reduce the facts and prob- 
lems of life to a livable and tolerable inter- 
pretation. 

Although by the historical period the 
Greeks had thoroughly attained the animistic 
stage of religious development and believed 
in a definitely personified spiritual world, 
there are plenty of traces of belief in mana 
or impersonal supernatural power at an ear- 
lier stage. The Greeks built up a definite 
hierarchy of good and evil spirits and worked 


out an elaborate system of gods. But 
there was in the Greek religion little of that 
assumption of a cosmic dualism or general- 
ized struggle between good and evil which 
the Persians had imagined and which was later 
adopted by Jews and Christians. The Greek 
gods were very human, and in the minds of 
the majority of Greek believers they were 
little associated with abstruse philosophy. 

The Greek gods. The major Greek gods 
are well known: Zeus, the supreme god; his 
wife and sister, Hera; Athena, the virgin god- 
dess and the custodian of wisdom; Ares, the 
god of war; Apollo, the god of archery, music, 
and prophecy; Artemis, sister of Apollo, and 
the goddess of hunting and wild life; Aphro- 
dite, the goddess of love; Hephaestus, the god 
of fire and metal work; Poseidon, brother of 
Zeus and god of the sea; Hermes, the mes- 
senger of the gods; Dionysus, the god of life, 
particularly of vegetable life; Demeter, the 
great mother-goddess of the soil and fertility; 
and Aesculapius (Asclepios), the god of 
healing. 

Pluto, a second brother of Zeus, was the 
god of the dead, but there was no such antag- 
onism between him and Zeus as existed in 
the devil cults of the Persians and later of 
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the Jews and the Christians. Indeed, he 
remained in relatively good standing with 
the rest of the gods, simply ruling over the 
regions of the dead, along with his queen, 
Persephone, who spent half of the year in the 
underworld and the rest in the realm of life 
ne to promote the processes of fertility. 

The Greek gods were especially useful be- 
cause men and women could turn to them 
for sympathy and aid in nearly every field of 
daily action and life emergency. For exam- 
ple, if one were in love, one could invoke 
Aphrodite or Eros; if in the pangs of child- 
birth, Artemis; if facing the dangers of war, 
Ares; if in athletic contests, Hermes; if puz- 
zled by the arts and industrial problems, 
Athena and Hephaestus; if confronting the 
perils of travel, Hermes; if needing facility 
in horsemanship, Poseidon; if in hunger, 
Demeter; if in need of pleasure and distrac- 
tion, Aphrodite, Eros, and Dionysus; if suf- 
fering from disease, Aesculapius and Apollo; 
if anticipating the complexities of marriage, 
Demeter, Aphrodite, and Hera; if wishing to 
assure good crops, Demeter and Dionysus; if 
desirous of protecting flocks, Apollo, Pan, and 
Hermes; if in danger at sea, Poseidon. 
Therefore there were few life situations in 
which the Greeks could not feel sure of di- 
vine interest and assistance. 

The Greek gods were eminently anthropo- 
morphic, having very conspicuously human 
qualities. ‘The Greek masses always regarded 
them in this light, but some of the more 
philosophical Greek poets interpreted Zeus 
in a way which made him resemble very 
greatly the Biblical god of the Hebrews. 
Aeschylus especially conceived of Zeus as a 
god of justice who takes note of crimes and 
sins and punishes them forthwith. 

With the Greek gods and the myths sur- 
rounding them were associated many legends 
as to the origins of the universe, man, ani- 
mals, plants, and the arts and sciences. He- 
siod worked out a cosmogony—a theory of 
creation—comparable to that of the Hebrews 
in Genesis. He also suggested the progressive 
degeneration of the peoples of the world in 
his theory of the five ages of man, beginning 
with the age of gold and ending up with the 
evil age of iron. This roughly resembled the 
Hebrew story of the decline of man prior to 
the Flood. Indeed, the Greeks had a very 
definite deluge myth almost identical with 
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the story of the salvation of Noah in the ark. 
The legend of Prometheus, dealing with the 
origin of the arts and the methods of civilized 
life, reminds one of the Biblical story of 
Tubal Cain. There are resemblances be- 
tween the book of Job and Greek tragedy. 

Greek religion and Greek life. The Greeks 
wrought out their interpretation of the gods 
in a practical and realistic fashion in order 
to relieve themselves of the fear of nature 
and life and to gain the aid of the gods in 
meeting human problems. Physical nature 
unexplained tended to frighten early man. 
The Greeks met this situation by holding 
that the gods created and ruled the universe; 
and they assigned to each god certain sections 
or processes of the cosmos. In order to lessen 
the mystery and fear with regard to human 
experiences, they attributed to the gods the 
origin and dominion over major human situ- 
ations and faculties. In this fashion they 
tended to make nature and human problems 
much less terrifying and more endurable. 

The gods were thus exploited by the Greeks 
in order to secure their assistance in the life 
struggle. It was believed that the gods could 
give aid and guidance to the people—not that 
they could be coerced and bent to the wishes 
of the people—but it was hoped that they 
could be kept amiably inclined toward hu- 
manity and that man might learn their ways 
and adapt himself to them, The gods could 
be kept on good terms with man through the 
proper observance of divinely revealed cus- 
toms and: through the execution of divinely 
approved rites, especially those of sacrifice. 
Sacrifice might enable man to obtain some 
infusion of divine strength or of the special _ 
powers of the animal sacrificed: one might 
sacrifice a bull to participate vicariously in 
his strength and energy. 

Special religious festivals existed which 
were designed to propitiate divine principles, 
especially that of fertility, which was so im- 
portant in the life of a pastoral and agri- 
cultural people. Here the most important 
festivals were those dedicated to Dionysus 
and Demeter. The former was celebrated by 
the Greek farmers in the winter time as a sym- 
bolic effort to awaken this god who ruled 
oyer plant life and the vine. Even the most 
bacchanalian of these festivities had a deep 
underlying significance. More notable were 
the Eleusinian mysteries, the great festival de- 
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voted to the worship of Demeter and to the 
commemoration of the myth of Persephone. 
She was the daughter of Demeter and Zeus. 
She was stolen by Pluto, the god of the under- 
world. After her disappearance, Demeter 
roamed about the world in bitter grief. Fi- 
nally she prevailed upon Zeus to let her have 
her daughter back for six months out of every 
year, During the remaining six months Per- 
sephone was compelled to spend the time 
with her husband, Pluto, in the world of the 
dead. A festival associated with this myth 
was held at Eleusis each autumn for some 
nine days. It was designed to propitiate and 
extol the principle of fertility and to assure 
the return of vegetation and of proper fecun- 
dity among the animals. Later on, it as- 
sumed a more esoteric character, and there 
appears to have been worked out some sort 
of belief in life after death. Its origins and 
fundamental character were directly related, 
however, to the fertility cult. Orphism was a 
mystery religion, with rites of expiation and 
purification something like those of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

The annual athletic contests in honor of 
different gods brought together contestants 
and spectators from all parts of Greece. The 
Olympic games were most famous then (and 
now); held every four years, beginning in 
776 B.C, they were the basis for an all-Greek 
chronology that reckoned time by four-year 
Olympiads. Only less important were the 
Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games, in 
honor, respectively, of Apollo, Zeus, and Po- 
seidon—as the Olympic festival honored 
Zeus. More than any other one phenom- 
enon, these athletic contests signify to us the 
unique function of religion as a tie that 
bound together the Greeks of different cities, 
different dialects, different politics. 

Although the Greeks did not believe that 
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they could directly control the acts and poli- 
cies of the gods, they did hold that they 
might learn the intentions of the gods and 
be safely guided by them. In order to dis- 
cover divine intent and purpose, they resorted 
to divination, omens, and oracles. Divina- 
tion was practiced through examining the 
behavior of sacrificed animals or the condi- 
tion of their internal organs when exposed or 
remoyed. There were many reputed omens 
associated with dreams, with natural proc- 
esses such as thunder and lightning and 
storms, with the flight of birds, and with cer- 
tain chance occurrences of daily life. The 
Greeks also believed that the gods manifested 
their will through oracles. There were spe- 
cial temples or sanctuaries provided for these, 
the most famous of which was that of Apollo 
at Delphi. The divine revelations were 
transmitted through the oracles in the form 
of more or less ambiguous phrases and verses. 
In these various ways the Greeks believed 
that they brought themselves into conformity 
with the diyine will and thus assured to them- 
selves safety, success, and happiness. 

The Greeks interpreted their relationship 
with the gods in a somewhat mechanical, 
naturalistic, and objective fashion. If they 
discovered the will of the gods and adapted 
themselves to it, all was bound to be well. If 
they violated or ignored the will of the gods, 
they might suffer evil results; but the latter 
might be avoided through appropriate. cere- 
monies. There was in popular Greek reli- 
gion little conception of a spiritual relation- 
ship to God. The Greeks thus escaped from 
the horrible tortures of the Christian con- 
science. As Lowes Dickinson notes, 


they were not conscious of a spiritual relation to 
God, of sin as an alienation from the divine power 
and repentance as the means of restoration to 
grace. The pang of conscience, the fears and 


~<-Top: Federations of Greek states were formed to 
support in common the cult of some god. The influ- 
ence of one cult in particular—that of the Delphian 
Apollo—was felt, even beyond the Greek states, not only 
on religious but also on political life. To the temple 
of Apollo (foreground in top picture) offerings were 
brought by individuals, city-states, and even foreign 
countries, There the oracle delivered answers to all 
questions, from the trivial to those of gravest import. 
Every four years pilgrimages were made to a national 
festival at Delphi. Center: In their national fetes, 
such as those at Delphi, the Greeks displayed musical 


and athletic activities. These exhibitions are typified 
in these blackglazed paintings on Greek vases, an 
outstanding form of Greek art. Bottom: In addition 
to portraying gods, heroes, and events, the vase paint- 
ers depicted everyday life. In one of these pictures, 
two women are folding finished cloth and putting it 
on a stool, and two others are engaged in a primitive 
form of spinning in which the wool is twisted between 
the fingers into thread. In the other, two women are 
weaving with shuttles on a large hand loom; as the 
cloth was finished, it was rolled on the crossbar at the 
top of the loom. 
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hopes, the triumph and despair of the soul which 
were the preoccupations of the Puritan, were phe- 
nomena unknown to the ancient Greek. He lived 
and acted undisturbed by scrupulous introspec- 
tion; and the function of his religion was rather to 
quiet the conscience by ritual than to excite it by 
admonition and reproof. 

From both these points of view, the metaphysi- 
cal and the ethical, the Greeks were brought by 
their religion into harmony with the world. 
Neither the perplexities of the intellect nor the 
scruples of the conscience intervened to hamper 
their free activity. Their life was simple, straight- 
forward, and clear; and their consciousness di- 
rected outwards upon the world, not perplexedly 
absorbed in the contemplation of itself.17 


This freedom from the pangs of conscience 
promoted freedom in conduct and thought. 
As long as the relations of the Greeks to their 
gods were ritualistically correct, there was 
nothing to worry about. This encouraged 
candor and liberty in personal relationships 
and promoted free artistic expression. As- 
ceticism, based on morbid introspection, was 
unusual among the Greeks ‘until very late in 
Greek history. 

Belief in a future life. The Greeks be- 
lieved in a future life spent in the realm of 
the dead ruled over by the god Pluto. Com- 
pared with the Persian and the Christian be- 
liefs in heaven and hell, this realm of the 
dead was a rather gray, drab, and indifferent 
abode. There were special punishments only 
for those who deliberately violated the wishes 
of the major gods. Later some faint resem- 
blance to the Persian and Christian views 
appeared in the notion of the joys of Elysium 
and the sufferings of Tartarus. But the 
Greek religion never really developed a con- 
ception of a future life that would offer ade- 
quate consolation for the sorrows and disap- 
pointments of the life on earth. This was 
one of the main incentives of the Greeks to 
make the life here and now worth while to 
man. It was this absence of a notion of a 
blessed future life in the traditional Greek 
religion that led, during the later stages of 
Greek history, to the popularity of the mystery 
cults that promised a personal immortality 
of deep significance to the individual. This 
explains the enthusiasm of the Greeks for the 
popular rites of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
which embodied the idea of immortality de- 
rived from the fertility myth of Demeter and 
Persephone. It also makes clear the great 


zeal of the Greeks at a later date for Mithra- 
ism and Christianity, the two mysteries that 
laid most stress upon their promise of immor- 
tality. As the conditions of life on earth 
became more harsh, there was much more 
ardent longing for the compensations of the 
hereafter. 

Religion and society. Greek religion was 
no beautiful bit of ritual detached from so- 
cial and political situations, for it was merged 
with society in a very direct and real way. 
Social institutions were believed to have been 
invented by the gods. The gods were born, 
loved, wed, procreated, ruled, hated, and re- 
belled. They lived in tamily situations. 
This fact sufficed to explain and justify social 
institutions and situations to the Greeks. 
Moreover, the social life of man was further 
safeguarded by religious rites designed to fa- 
cilitate or remove the element of danger from 
every important act or crisis. This merging 
of religion and society was well exemplified by 
the Greek solution of the question of Church 
and State. This was achieved through mak- 
ing Church and State one. Religion and pa- 
triotism were fused. Piety and reverence 
were civic duties. Atheism, heresy, and sacri- 
lege were akin to treason. Priests were pub- 
lic officials. 

The Greeks, then, worked out for them- 
selves a satisfying interpretation of the origin 
of physical nature; provided a view of the 
gods that supposedly enabled them to under- 
stand and utilize divine wisdom and strength; 
created adequate safeguards against the mys- 
teries and problems of life; assured supernat- 
ural aid in the struggle for life and pros- 
perity; and held to a view of death which was 
at least devoid of terrifying elements. In 
short, religion among the Greeks became a 
passable buffer against the supernatural 
world which existed in popular imagination. 

Greek contributions to Christianity. As 
we shall explain later in greater detail, Chris- 
tianity was deeply influenced by Greek con- 
tributions. From Greek philosophy Chris- 
tians derived much of their theology. From 
the Neo-Platonists came their reliance upon 
justification through faith. Greek rhetoric 
gave the Christians their models for success- 
ful preaching. Finally, the common meal in 
the Eleusinian mysteries was possibly the 
foundation for the basic Christian sacrament 
of the mass or Lord’s Supper. 
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In the light of this account of the thorough- 
ness and prevalence of supernatural religion 
among the Greeks, one might legitimately 
inquire as to how we can speak accurately of 
the triumph of free thought and skepticism 
in Greek civilization. In speaking of free- 
dom of thought and skepticism, one refers, of 
course, to the ideas of philosophers and schol- 


ars. Very few of these philosophers after 
the 6th century B.c. believed in supernatural- 
ism of any crude or anthropomorphic char- 
acter. They either rejected or reinterpreted 
the popular Greek supernaturalism. Skep- 
ticism was as common among philosophers 
as were conventional religious beliefs among 
the masses. 


XIV. THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF GREEK THOUGHT AND CULTURE 


Greek intellectual achievements. The 
outstanding contributions of the Greeks to 
human culture were in the realm of the mind 
and the emotions. Even such additions as 
they made to material civilization were in 
aesthetics—art, architecture, and the like. In 
the realm of material civilization, few signifi- 
cant advances can be attributed to the Greeks. 
They were hardly equal here to the Syrians 
of Oriental antiquity. The only notable 
success of the Greeks in the domain of mate- 
rial culture was attained during the late 
Greek or Hellenistic age; but the material 
aspects of Hellenistic civilization were as 
even more Oriental than Hellenic in their 
origins and nature. 

If the Greeks added little to material cul- 
ture, their contributions to intellectual evo- 
lution were momentous, indeed. They were 
the first to succeed, to any important degree, 
in emancipating the human mind from the 
crude supernaturalism and fierce intolerance 
that had characterized ancient oriental civi- 
lization. Greek philosophers challenged the 
superstitions, traditions, and conventions that 
had come down from earlier ages, and for- 
mulated bold secular hypotheses as to the 
origins of the universe and the facts of na- 
ture. Among the learned classes, human rea- 
son was elevated to a position of supremacy 
over impulse and tradition. Intellectual tol- 
erance and urbanity were cultivated and de- 
fended as major virtues. 

Greek science. This greater mental free- 
dom and more tolerant outlook in intel- 
lectual circles encouraged the development 
of scientific speculation and the spirit of free 
inquiry. This explains why the Greeks were 
the first to put science thoroughly on the map 
of human achievement. Here the Hellenic 
contributions were mainly in mathematical 
and speculative science. There was neither 
the equipment nor the inclination to carry 


on that long and patient examination of the 
commonplace things of nature upon which 
truly experimental science depends. In the 
mathematical and speculative sciences there 
was considerable observational and descrip- 
tive work done in astronomy, mechanics, and 
biology. The achievements of Euclid and 
others in mathematics, of Eratosthenes, Aris- 
tarchus, and Hipparchus in astronomy, of 
Aristotle and Herophilus in biology, of Ar- 
chimedes in mechanics, and of Hippocrates 
in medicine did definitely foreshadow the at- 
titudes and methods of modern inductive 
science. Acute insight was, however, inter- 
mingled with such curious fantasies as Py- 
thagorean mathematics, Aristotle’s psychol- 
ogy and physiology, and the Hippocratic 
doctrine of the four humors as the basis of 
health and disease. t 

The Greeks showed little capacity to link 
up what little natural science they had with 
applied science and technology. ‘The Greek 
enthusiasm for purely intellectual specula- 
tion, together with the servile character of 
much of their manual effort, kept the better 
minds of ancient Greece from having any 
great concern with the spirit of invention and 
mechanical progress. Slavery and the re- 
sulting abundance and cheapness of labor also 
discouraged invention. 

Greek logic and philosophy. It was in the 
realm of abstract thinking that the Greeks 
made their supreme intellectual contribution, 
They brought into being systematic philoso- 
phy, metaphysics, formal logic, and aesthetics. 
In abstract thinking, the Greeks advanced 
about as far as we have today, except in those 
areas of philosophy that depend upon ad- 
vanced mathematical conceptions and com- 
plex scientific discoveries. Most of the logi- 
cal subtlety that we associate with the 
medieval Scholastic philosophers was of Greek 
origin, some of it coming from the orators 
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and rhetoricians. Not until the days of 
Spinoza, Locke, Leibnitz, Hume, and Kant 
did later philosophical thinking match or 
surpass the achievements of the Greeks. 

Greek social philosophy. To the Greeks 
we owe not only the rise of logic and phi- 
losophy but also the appearance of such so- 
cial sciences as politics, sociology, economics, 
and ethics. 

In his Republic, Plato extolled the rule of 
superior classes and wise men in his utopia 
of philosopher kings. They would provide 
a government that would insure wisdom, tol- 
erance, and justice. To assure a good sup- 
ply of superior rulers Plato suggested a com- 
plex system of birth control and eugenics. 
To Plato, the ideal state implied something 
more than the provision of plenty and secu- 
rity, which, he said, ought to be assured even 
to pigs. He envisaged a truly human or 
supra-pig existence that would provide for 
the proper cultivation of art, music, philoso- 
phy, athletics, and the like—the arts of lei- 
sure, In his Politics, Aristotle analyzed the 
origins of society and the state, described the 
various kinds of government and their al- 
leged cycles, dealt with the economic factors 
that control politics, described the nature 
and causes of revolutions, and outlined his 
ideal city-state. 

The Epicureans suggested a rational basis 
for the origins of the state in a political con- 
tract and set forth a comprehensive account of 
social and cultural evolution that has come 
down to us in a Latin treatment in the immor- 
tal philosophical poem of Lucretius, The Na- 
ture of Things. The Stoics gave their reasons 
for belief in the desirability of human broth- 
erhood for the wise of all nations and in 
world-citizenship based upon this principle. 
Several Greek authors, including Aristotle, 
wrote on the economic principles that could 
be derived from the city-state and maritime 
experience of the Greeks. 

Greek ethics. The Greek contributions to 
ethics were of primary importance. They 
repudiated the supernatural dogma that the 
good life is the one that will lead to assur- 
ance.of immortal existence in a world to 
come. ‘They held that the truly good life is 
the one that will assure the greatest amount 
of happiness here and now and tried to show 
how this happiness could be assured. Aris- 
totle held that the ideal life is one that main- 


tains a happy mean between indulgence and 
asceticism, and is directed by a rational grasp 
of the conditions of good living. The Epi- 
cureans stressed the desirability of attaining 
the greatest possible degree of happiness in 
this life, though they did not encourage over- 
indulgence, as has so often been charged. 
The Stoics told how adversity might be faced 
with fortitude. All the leading Greek stu- 
dents of ethics emphasized an aesthetic view 
of life and held that the attainment of true 
pleasure must give proper consideration to 
the realm of mental as well as physical ex- 
perience. : 

Although most of the Greek political, so- 
cial, and economic thought was a rationaliza- 
tion of antique city-state experience and is of 
no great practical import in guiding us in 
zoth-century world-culture, Greek ethics and 
aesthetics are of permanent value, and they 
constitute the leading contribution to this 
field of thinking that mankind has made so 
far in the Western world. 

Greek education. It was through the ef- 
forts of the Greeks, as well, that formal edu- 
cation first made its appearance as an intel- 
lectual discipline and a social institution. 
Down to the Greek period education had 
been chiefly a group or family concern, 
mainly devoted to the transmission of custom 
and tradition. With the Greeks, education 
was broadened out until it embodied the ac- 
quisition of new information in the form of 
philosophy and aesthetics and included the 
systematic teaching of these subjects. The 
chief defect of Greek education was the ever- 
increasing fondness for rhetoric, which en- 
couraged carelessness with respect to both 
facts and logic among the rhetoricians and 
orators. 

Greek art. In the world of art, the Greeks 
made many advances beyond the Near Ori- 
ent. In architecture and sculpture their 
achievements have never been surpassed, and 
their mastery of the use of color and form 
was exquisite. Sheer beauty, balance, pro- 
portion, and moderation were the dominant 
traits of Greek art at its best. Moreover, art 
deeply affected all phases of Greek life. It 
was a vital element in the very existence of 
the cultivated Athenian citizen. To the 
Greeks, art was something to be lived, not 
merely looked at in an external and artificial 
fashion in a museum on a holiday. 
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Greek literature. Literature, both prose 
and poetry, reached levels of expression that 
have rarely been surpassed since. As Pro- 
fessor Lane Cooper puts it, the Greek writ- 
ers “provided the models which have aroused 
the enthusiasm of mankind; for the epic and 
the mock-epic, the poems of Homer; for trag- 
edy, Aeschylus and Sophocles; for romantic 
tragedy and tragicomedy, Euripides; for po- 
litical comedy, Aristophanes; for the charac- 
ter sketch, the rhetoricians and Theophras- 
tus; for domestic comedy, Menander; for 
history, Herodotus and Thucydides; for dia- 
logue, Plato; for the oration, Demosthenes; 
for lyrical poetry, Pindar; for pastoral, The- 


ocritus.” A language of great flexibility and 
richness contributed to this remarkable 
literature. 


The Greek philosophy of life. In no 
phase of Greek civilization did the Greeks 
make a more salutary contribution than in 
their general theory of life. Not only was 
there a rare devotion to the principles of 
truth and beauty, but the philosophy of life 
was thoroughly secularized. Human behay- 
ior was appraised by the Greek philosophies 
not so much in relation to pleasing the gods 
as with respect to its effect upon human hap- 
piness here and now. The mundane as well 
as the spiritual world supplied a basis for 
estimating the desirability of any form of 
conduct. Aesthetic and secular conceptions 
of behavior thus dominated the Greek out- 
look upon life. The good life was one that 


added to material abundance and security | 


due and proper attention to those interests 
that transcend animal existence and take ac- 
count of mental and emotional activities 
open only to humans. 

So important was this Greek notion of the 
rational basis of human living that some 
competent authorities have held that the two 
major contributions thus far made to human 
civilization have been the Greek view of the 
nature and purpose of the good life and the 
modern achievements in pure and applied 
science—in other words, Greek aesthetics and 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Whatever the defects of Greek learning and 
material culture as judged by contemporary 
standards, the enormous strides forward 
taken by the Attic and Hellenistic Greeks 
must be conceded. When Greek civilization 
started, intellectual life was cramped within 
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the confines of tradition, superstition, and 
tyranny. Scientific thought was most rudi- 
mentary, and philosophical speculation was 
sporadic and unsystematic. 

The Greek achievements in freeing the hu- 
man mind, systematizing philosophy and 
logic, making great strides ahead in natural 
science, developing most forms of art to as 
high a level as they have ever reached since 


` the Greek period, and working out a phi- 


losophy of life that many believe has not been 
equaled since their time—these stand over 
against the lack of material advancement. 
Indeed, a sharp challenge to the modern 
world resides in the proof that great cultural 
achievements can be attained even on a rela- 
tively slight material basis. Our own mate- 
rial equipment vastly surpasses that of the 
Greeks, but our cultural contributions have 
not equaled, to say nothing of surpassing, our 
material achievements. 

Reason for the decline of Greek civiliza- 
tion. The fundamental weakness of Hel- 
lenic culture lay in its failure to develop a 
technology and an economy comparable to 
its intellectual and political attainments. The 
material foundations of classical civilization 
were inadequate. Had the Greeks been able 
to link up their scientific attainments with 
the development of a more varied and suc- 
cessful technology and a richer and more 
prosperous economic life, their civilization 
might have been carried to even higher levels 
of achievement and been rendered more per- 
manent. To the technological and economic 
causes of Hellenic instability and decline 
should be added the local, provincial, and 
particularistic character of Greek political 
life and the inability to work out satisfac- 
torily the problems of political unification 
and peace. Nobody has better or more 
concisely summarized the reasons for the 
decline of Greek civilization than James 
Harvey Robinson in the following para- 


graphs: 


After two or three hundred years of talking in 
the market place and of philosophic discussion 
prolonged until morning, such of the Greeks as 
were disposed to speculate had thought all the 
thoughts and uttered all the criticism of commonly 
accepted beliefs and of one another that could by 
any possibility occur to those who had little incli- 
nation to fare forth and extend their knowledge of 
the so-called realities of nature by painful and 
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specialized research and examination. This is to 
me the chief reason why, except for some advances 
in mathematics, astronomy, geography, and the 
refinements of scholarship, the glorious period of 
the Greek mind is commonly and rightfully as- 
sumed to have come to an end about the time of 
Aristotle’s death. Why did the Greeks not go 
on, as modern scientists have gone on, with vistas 
of the unachieved still ahead of them? 

In the first place, Greek civilization was founded 
on slavery and a fixed condition of the industrial 
arts. The philosopher and scholar was estopped 
from fumbling with those everyday processes that 
were associated with the mean life of the slave and 
servant. Consequently there was no one to devise 
the practical apparatus by which alone profound 
and ever-increasing knowledge of natural opera- 


= 


tions is possible. The mechanical inventiveness 
of the Greeks was slight and hence they never came 
upon the lens; they had no microscope to reveal 
the minute, no telescope to attract the remote; 
they never devised a mechanical timepiece, a ther- 
mometer, nor a barometer, to say nothing of 
cameras and spectroscopes. Archimedes, it is re- 
ported, disdained to make any record of his in- 
genious devices, for they were unworthy of the 
noble profession of a philosopher. Such inven- 
tions as were made were usually either toys or of 
a heavy practical character. So the next step for- 
ward in the extension of the human mind awaited 
the disappearance of slavery and the slowly dawn- 
ing suspicion, and final repudiation of the older 
metaphysics, which first became marked some three 
hundred years ago.18 
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The Political and Legal Development 
of Ancient Rome 


I. THE GEOGRAPHIC FACTOR IN ROMAN HISTORY 


Rome and Greece. During the 4th cen- 
tury B.c, when the Hellenic world was achiev- 
ing union under compulsion of the world: 
conqueror Alexander, a new Western power 
was rising in the center of the Italian penin- 
sula. Before the close of the 2nd century B.C. 
this new power had become dominant in the 
Mediterranean world and had incorporated 
Greece within its boundaries. If the im- 
perial city-state of Rome could not boast the 
rich and varied culture of the Hellenic world 
from which it borrowed so extensively, it 
succeeded in doing what none of the Greek 
city-states could accomplish: it created a 
world empire of vast extent and some per- 
manence; it brought into being the “world- 
state” of which the Greeks, save for a few 
Stoic philosophers, scarcely even dreamed. 

Geographic basis of Roman civilization. 
The geographical setting powerfully influ- 
enced the historical development of Rome. 
In many of its physical features the Italian 
peninsula is not unlike Greece. The topog- 
raphy of Italy is rugged, and two-thirds of the 
peninsula is made up of mountains and foot- 
hills. Though this leaves but one-third of 
the land available for normal cultivation, 
agriculture was the chief occupation of an- 
cient Italy. In the north, the crescent-shaped 
Alps separate Italy from the rest of Europe, 
but by no means serve as a perfect protec- 
tive barrier, as is often mistakenly asserted. 
Dropping precipitously toward the south, but 
sloping more gently toward the north and 
intersected by many passes, the Alps are no 
complete safeguard against northern inva- 
sions, as the frequent incursions from the 
north amply prove. The Apennines traverse 
the whole length of Italy, and this ridge, the 
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backbone of the peninsula, was of cardinal 

significance in Roman history. On the east, 

the Apennines are close to the stormy Adri- 

atic Sea. There are few natural ports in this ~ 
area, but there is some fertile land. On the 

west, the Apennines are much more remote 

from the sea, toward which they slope gently. 

There we find plains watered by streams, and 

on the coast some natural harbors facing a 

calm sea dotted with several islands. The 

commercial ports were mainly located on the 

west coast. Yet even on the west coast ot 

Italy harbors were few, compared with the 

number on the Greek peninsula. This helps 

to explain why the Romans were not so mark- _ 
edly commercial as the Hellenes. Greek civ- 
ilization was built primarily by merchants; 

Rome grew up out of a farming economy. 

The plains. There are five great plains 
in Italy. Only one of these, Apulia, is in the 
east. Three, Etruria, Latium, and Campania, 
in the west, are traversed by streams flowing to 
the sea. The largest and most fertile plain is 
the Po Valley in the north. It includes Lom- 
bardy, Venetia, and Romagna. Italy is far 
less cut up into segregated regions than 
Greece. This facilitated the military and po- 
litical unification of the peninsula. ' 

The rivers. The Po is the main river. 
The great volume of water it carries down 
from the Alps in springtime has created a fer- 
tile plain. But danger and ee ee lay 
in its irregular floods. The mud and sand 
borne by the river has formed a delta region 
at the point where it empties into the Adri- 
atic. The floods of the Po, together with the 
fact that the highly civilized Etruscans settled 
in midwestern Italy, probably account for the 
fact that Roman civilization did not develop 
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along the Po as a river culture like that of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. In the peninsula, 
south of the plain of Campania, there are no 
rivers comparable in size to the Po. The 
famous Tiber, on which Rome is located, is 
far more important and impressive histori- 
cally than geographically. It is only about 
200 miles long, and not navigable for even 
small boats for more than 100 miles. For the 
some 20 miles between, Rome and the sea, the 
river is only 7 to 20 feet deep, and in dry sea- 
sons it drops to 4 feet in the shallowest places. 
Not even the small ships of Roman times 
could get to Ostia, where the Tiber empties 
into the sea, until Claudius dredged out the 
sandbar in the mouth of the river in the mid- 
dle of the first century a.p. In the wet season 
the Tiber is subject to devastating floods, and 
at all times it is filled with sediment which led 
to its being called a yellow or tawny stream. 
The Tiber was of importance by virtue of its 
central location and because its valley gave 
entry into central Italy. Most of the rivers 
and streams of Italy cannot be navigated, and 
their tendency to overflow in the spring, to- 
gether with the fact that the mouths of most 
of them were filled with silt, resulted in the 
formation of great marshes which were the 
cause of serious epidemics of malaria through- 
out Roman history and produced much waste 
land. In the summer many of them dry up 
completely, but in the spring they flow very 
rapidly in wide beds. 

Climate. The contrasts Italy offers in to- 
pography are likewise manifested in its wide 
variety of climate, ranging from the frigidity 
of the Alps to the semitropical air of the 
southern peninsula. As a whole, the climate 
is equable, with no severe extremes of tem- 
perature. The climatic diversity makes it 
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possible for the palm, the orange, the chest- 
nut, and the fir actually to grow and thrive in 
the same country. 

Position in the Mediterranean. Italy's 
prominent position in the Mediterranean 
placed it in the center of the ancient world 
among the three continents that touch upon 
that sea. It was only a short voyage away 
from northern Africa by way of Sicily; and 
from eastern Italy, it was only a day's journey 
by sail to Greece. Because of the harbors 
and the plains on the western coast, a connec- 
tion with the western Mediterranean was di- 
rectly encouraged. While facing the West, 
Italy was thus in close connection with the 
East and the South; and it was by no means 
cut off from contacts with the North. 
Though this situation made Italy accessible 
to invasion on several sides, it also laid Italy 
open to many fruitful cultural influences, and 
gave it a commanding position in the Medi- 
terranean when Rome was ready for impe- 
rial expansion. 

Physical setting of Rome. The physical 
setting of the city of Rome had several ad- 
vantages. It was in the center of Italy; the 
elevations on and around which the city grew 
up offered protection; and the Tiber made 
it accessible to the sea and the interior. It 
was also a center of trade routes traversing 
Italy from north to south and from east to 
west. Rome was well adapted in location 
for expansion over the peninsula and for the 
conquest of rival cities. But it suffered 
markedly from the absence of a near-by har- 
bor. Its real port was the distant Puteoli un- 
ul the sand bar was dredged out of the mouth 
of the Tiber about 50 A.D., after which Ostia 
became a real port which seagoing vessels 
could enter. 


Il. THE RACIAL FACTOR IN ROMAN HISTORY 


There was a close racial resemblance be- 
tween the ancient Greek and Italian peoples. 
More or less similar ethnic components en- 
tered into the’ formation of the two stocks 
and in a comparable degree of admixture. 
Both Italy and Greece, therefore, serve as ad- 
mirable warnings against a racial interpreta- 
tion of history. 

Race does not seem to influence profoundly 
the particular direction taken by cultural de- 
velopment. While the Greeks and the Ro- 


mans, for instance, appear to have had ap- 
proximately the same racial composition 
(mainly a fusion of Mediterraneans and Al- 
pines), the cultures developed by these two 
peoples show the sharpest contrasts. Politi- 
cally, the Greeks never achieved unity, but 
throughout their history showed a strong 
tendency toward separatism. The Romans, 
on the other hand, built up a great empire 
and demonstrated high capacity in political 
organization. In Greek civilization, the chief 
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emphasis was on scientific inquiry, philosoph- 
ical speculation, and artistic achievement; 
the Romans were cultural imitators rather 
than initiators, and showed more interest in 
government, law, and engineering than in 
science, art, or philosophy. 

The population of classical Italy was ap- 
parently the product of a mixture of round- 
headed Alpines and longheaded Mediter- 
raneans. The indigenous people of Italy 
scem to have been of a longheaded Paleo- 
lithic race, of which the Ligurians were the 
sole remnant left in antiquity. The second 
ethnic component was the longheaded Medi- 
terranean race, which may at one time have 
occupied the entire peninsula. Its deepest 
tra are today found in southern Italy 
and Sicily. “These Mediterraneans may have 
come from Africa in the late Paleolithic pe- 
riod. The Etruscans, who are believed to 
have come into Italy from Asia Minor or the 
Aegean region around 1000 B.C., also were ap- 
parently a people of Mediterranean stock— 
related, perhaps, to the Philistines. By 800 
B.C. the Etruscans were well established in 
Eururia, the west-central plain of Italy. 

The invasions of Italy by roundheaded 
Alpines from the north began with the Neo- 
lithic lake-dwellers. The Terramara peoples 
of the Po Valley (who lived in platform vil- 
lages and have been named from the Italian 


word for midden or compost heap) were of 
this same racial stock (Alpine). ‘They be- 
gan to penetrate into Italy after 2500 B.C., 
and settled in the southern part of the Po 
Valley about 2000 B.C. A later invasion of 
round-heads from central Europe came after 
1500 B.C. These were the so-called Italic 
tribes. They overran the whole peninsula, 
mixed with the natives, and broke up into 
three groups, the Samnites in the south, the 
Latins below the center of the peninsula, and 
the Umbrians in the north and center. All 
of these groups were later displaced from 
both the east and the west and were com- 
pelled to move toward the center of the 
peninsula. The Etruscans drove them from 
the western coast above the lower portions 
of the Tiber, while the southern coast-line, 
both east and west (with the exception of 
Apulia on the eastern coast), was occupied by 
Greeks during the period of colonization that 
began around 800 s.c. The predominantly 
Alpine Gauls were the last invaders before 
the infiltration of the Germans. Present in 
Italy in the 6th century, the Gauls had set- 
tled in the Po Valley by 400 s.c. The Ro- 
mans of antiquity were thus derived from 
many peoples—Ligurians, Mediterraneans, 
Terramaras, Italics, Etruscans, Greeks, and 
Gauls, all predominantly of the Mediterra- 
nean or Alpine stocks, 


Ill. SUMMARY OF CULTURAL PERIODS IN ITALY 


Early Italian culture.’ Traces of Paleo- 
lithic culture are found throughout the 
length of the peninsula and in Sicily. The 
Neolithic Age appears to have been of much 
greater importance, however, and it persisted 
until almost the middle of the third mil- 
lennium s.c. Characteristic cave, lake, and 
hut dwellings have been recovered from this 
period. At some time around 2700 B.C. cop- 
per was introduced, and bronze came into 
use after the middle of the same millen- 
nium. It is thought that bronze was brought 
in by the invading Alpines from the east. It 
was during the Bronze Age, which lasted 
about 1500 years, that the pile-village Ter- 
ramara culture of the Po valley flourished. 
The Iron Age began around 1000 B.c., and is 
thought to have been associated with the sec- 
ond invasion from the north—that of the 
Italic tribes. The use of bronze continued 


during the earlier phase of the Iron Age in 
Italy, represented by the Villanova culture 
(1000-700 B.C.) 

The Etruscan era. Between the 11th and 
the 5th centuries B.C, two new cultural 
streams entered Italy. The neighboring peo- 
ples, especially the Samnites, gained a great 
deal from contact with the Greek colonies in 
the south; and the Etruscans left a deep im- 
print upon the whole civilization of ancient 
Italy. The orientalized Etruscans developed 
a prosperous urban culture, and introduced 
valuable methods in agriculture and indus- 
try that had been hitherto unknown in Italy. 
They were also instrumental, through their 
contacts with the Hellenic world, in famil- 
iarizing the inhabitants of Italy with early 
Greek culture. They were active traders and 
had made considerable advances in metal 
and textile industries. In time, a distinc- 
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tively Etruscan art developed, which, though 
not of unusual excellence except in portrait 
painting, did contain original elements that 
influenced the art of Italy for many years. 
The most noteworthy contributions of the 
Etruscans were in architecture and engineer- 
ing, and apparently they taught the other in- 
habitants of the peninsula the arts of drain- 
age and sewage. They lived in cities that 
were walled and contained buildings of stone 
and baked brick. Though their language is 
still largely undeciphered, we known that 
they had a monarchical form of government, 


-that a league of several large cities consti- 


tuted an Etruscan kingdom which, at its 
height, controlled northern and central Italy 
from the Alps southward; that they ruled 
Rome; and that Etruscan power began to de- 
cline during the latter part of the 6th century. 

So significant was the Etruscan civilization 
for Rome that many scholars regard Roman 
civilization down to the grd century B.C. as 
an Etrusco-Roman culture with many Greek 
elements. It is still a matter for debate 
just how much Etruscan influence was ex- 
erted upon the names and language of the 
Romans. In other fields, the evidence is 
more convincing. The practice of haruspica- 
tion—that is, the effort to discover the will 
of the gods through an examination of the 
entrails of sacrificial animals—is Etruscan 
in origin, The Roman method of paving 
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streets, their knowledge of sewer construction, 
and the form of the early Roman house were 
all derived in part from the Etruscans. In 
the gladiatorial games, the Romans may have 
retained a modified form of human sacrifice 
of Etruscan origin. The paterfamilias, so 
characteristic of the Romans, may have 
sprung from Etruscan sources; but this ques- 
tion, as well as the problem of Etruscan in- 
fluence on Roman law and administration, 
is as yet unsettled. 

In the end, the culture of Rome was as 
much the product of the fusion of different 
elements as were the Roman people them- 
selves. Generally speaking, the Romans 
made few original contributions to civiliza- 
tion. Rome’s great task and achievement 
was to assimilate, unify, and then diffuse the 
Hellenic and Hellenistic culture of the Medi- 
terranean world. It is significant that Latin 
became the language of only the western half 
of the Mediterranean under the Roman Em- 
pire. In literature and in art Rome pro- 
duced no outstanding innovations, and, al- 
though there were notable Roman writers, 
such as the poets Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, 
and Catullus, the novelist Petronius, the es- 
sayist Cicero, and the satirists Juvenal and 
Persius, most of them leaned heavily upon 
their Greek predecessors. The chief Roman 
contributions came in government, adminis- 
tration, law, and engineering. 


IV. THE ORIGINS AND EXPANSION OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 


A. Origins of Roman Government 
Roman politics in Roman history. Rome, 
during the course of its history, transformed a 
city-state into an empire much larger in ex- 
tent than any known to the Hellenic world. 
In the process it set up nearly all the forms 
of government that were known to classical 
antiquity. Even the historian interested es- 
sentially in social and economic matters can- 
not disregard the political and military his- 
tory and the foreign relations of Rome, so 
markedly did they condition the course of 
the internal history of Rome. The economic 
and social developments of the grd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. are incomprehensible unless 
Roman foreign policy and activity are under- 
stood. For a chronological outline of Ro- 
man political development see page 95. 
If the kingship ex- 


isted in Rome before the period of Etruscan 
domination (750-500 8.c.), which is probable, 
it is at least fairly certain that the civil and 
military power of the king was considerably 
increased by Etruscan practices. The king 
was aided by a council of old men, the Senate 
—a body which functioned throughout the 
length of Roman history. The members of 
the Senate were drawn from the most noble 
and wealthy families. They were called 
patres (fathers) and possibly the patricians 
were their descendants. Some time around 
500 B.c.—the traditional year is 509 B.c.—an 
internal revolution in Rome, led by the Ro- 
man and Etruscan aristocracy, did away with 
the kingship. The government remained in 
the hands of the patricians, who substituted 
for the king two elected officials known as 
consuls, who held office for one year. In case 
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conditions demanded such action, they might 
be replaced by a dictator whose tenure of 
office was limited to six months. The power 
of the Senate and of the popular assembly 
(whose earlier position was negligible) was in- 
creased. The patricians controlled the state, 
which was an aristocratic and patriarchal re- 
public. The plebs, those who did not belong 
to the patrician families and who made up 
the bulk of the citizens, enjoyed almost no 
political rights. 


B. Conquest and Expansion 


Beginnings of expansion. The process of 
Roman expansion in the Italian peninsula, 
motivated by the need of removing nuisances 
on the frontier, began early in the 5th cen- 
tury B.c. Rome played a leading role in re- 
ducing the power of the Etruscans, who suf- 
fered costly defeats at the hands of the Gauls 
and of Hiero of Syracuse in the first quarter 
of the 5th century and were eliminated as a 
bar to Roman expansion. Shortly after the 
middle of the following century, Rome be- 
came supreme in Latium, as a result of grad- 
ual expansion and the absorption of the 
Latin League of city-states, in which it had 
been the leading member. Earlier in the 
century, the Gauls successfully encroached 
upon Roman territory and probably captured 
the city about 387 B.c. 

From its central position the Roman city- 
state gradually extended its dominion until 
nearly all the peninsula was incorporated 
within its rule by the first quarter of the grd 
century sic. In the seventies of that century, 
the Greek cities in southern Italy were also 
conquered, although Rome had to call upon 
Carthage to aid in vanquishing the able King 
Pyrrhus of Epirus. The path of conquest 
was by no means smooth. Rome was many 
times defeated and sometimes brought near 
extinction. The peninsula was gained only 
at the cost of continuous fighting, and the 
prolonged wars had profound effects upon 
economic and social conditions. Further- 
more, 


the possession of a coast-line as extensive as that 
which runs round Italy from the mouth of the 
Arno on the Tyrrhenian Sea by the Strait of Mes- 
sina and the Iapygian Promontory to Umbria gave 
Rome a power on the sea which supplanted that 
of the Etruscans and Greeks and would presently 
come in conflict with that of Carthage.* 


ve 
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If the growth of Rome down to the time of 
war with Carthage (generally known as the 
first Punic War, from the Latin adjective 
Punicus, Phoenician, Carthaginian), which 
broke out in 264 B.C. can possibly be regarded 
as nonimperialistic, there is little question 
about the expansionist nature of Roman for- 
eign policy and activity after that date. The 
Carthaginian wars set in motion the Roman +. 
conquest of the Mediterranean world. 

First and Second Punic Wars: Hannibal. 
Formal relations between Rome and Car- 


thage, the richest and most famous of the F 


colonies founded by the Phoenicians, wenti 
back to the 6th century B.c., when they con- 
cluded a commercial treaty, which was later 
renewed. Carthage was willing to aid Rome 
in the conquest of the Greek cities, for they 
were its rivals in trade. But when southern - 
Italy came under Roman control, the Cartha- 
ginian markets in the western Mediterranean 
and Sicily were menaced by the growing Ro- 
man power. Carthage feared the expansion 
of Rome; and Rome was faced with the fact 
that this north-African state was in a posi- 
tion to close the Adriatic to Italy. Under 
these circumstances the memorable conflict 
was inevitable. 

A trifling incident during a local uprising 
in Sicily served as sufficient ground for the 
rivals to come to grips (264 B.c.). In the 
course of the wearisome struggle that ensued 
in and around Sicily, Rome built a navy. 
The peace that closed the war in 241 B.C. gave 
Sicily to Rome and imposed a heavy indem- 
nity upon Carthage. The vanquished peo: 
ples became subjects, and Roman imperialism 
was now a fact. Twenty-three years later 
(218 8.c.) the Second Punic War broke out. 
It sprang from the same fundamental condi- 
tions, to which was now added the Cartha- 
ginian desire for revenge. With war waged 
in four fields, Italy, Sicily, Spain, and north- 
ern Africa, Rome was hard pressed for a time 
as a result of the surpassing military genius 
of the Carthaginian commander, Hannibal. 
Had it not been for jealousy and treason at 
home, which prevented the needed and avail- 
able reinforcements from being sent to him in 
Italy, he would probably have destroyed Ro- 
man power. He was finally decisively de- 
feated in Africa at Zama in 202 B.c., and the 
peace terms that Rome imposed left Carthage 
a minor power. An indemnity thrice as heavy 
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as the first was levied upon Carthage. Car- 
thage was deprived of its fleet, and was not 
allowed to wage war outside of Africa. Even 
in Africa it could fight only after the Roman 
Senate had given its consent. Roman dom- 
ination was thus extended to the territory of 
Carthage. Rome had taken another step on 
the road to successful imperialism. 

Conquest of Macedonia. A complex of 
varied foreign policies and ambitions on the 
part of other Mediterranean powers set in 
motion a train of wars which ended in fur- 
ther Roman victories. Philip V of Macedon 
had allied himself with Hannibal during the 
Second Punic War. At its close, he proposed 
to attack a rather distressed Egypt in con- 
junction with Antiochus III of Syria. This 
led the Roman Senate, partly out of revenge, 
partly in foolish fear, and partly through a 
desire to balance the powers in the East, to 
strike out in the Balkans. In the second 
Macedonian war that resulted, Macedonia was 
defeated, but, with much political acumen, 
the Romans declared the Greeks “free,” sug- 
gesting that a struggle for emancipation had 
been concluded. For almost 50 years, Rome 
took no territory in Greece. 

The conflict with Macedonia brought on a 
war with Antiochus of Syria, in which the 
Romans again were victorious (190 B.C). 
Again no territory was taken, although an 
indemnity was imposed upon the vanquished. 
A third war with Macedonia resulted in an- 
other defeat for the Greeks in 167 s.c. In 
the previous year, Egypt had been made a 
vassal state of Rome. So, between 200 and 
167 B.C. the territory that had once been con- 
trolled by Alexander the Great had passed 
to Rome, even though Macedonia and other 
regions were not formally annexed. 

A disturbance in Macedonia in 148 B.C., 
which arose from the ambitions of a pre- 
tender to the throne, led to the fourth Mace- 
donian War. The pretender was defeated 
two years later, and Macedonia and Greece 
became Roman provinces in 146 B.c. 

Destruction of Carthage. In the same 
year, 146 B.c., the city of Carthage was com- 
pletely destroyed by Rome as a result of a 
war Carthage had waged against Massinissa, 
a Numidian king under Roman protection. 
This last war with Carthage, including the 
destruction of the city, was an utterly ruthless 
and inexcusable enterprise that was inspired 
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by a small group of powerful landowners in 
Italy, who had suffered personal losses as a 
result of the Carthaginian production and 
exportation of wine and oil. Carthage be- 
came a province, much to the profit of this 
clique of avaricious and ruthless Roman land- 
holders. 

Other conquests. In 193 B.C., Attalus III, 
ruler of Pergamum, died. His domain was 
one of the monarchies established during the 
post-Alexandrian period and had long been 
subservient to the will of Rome. He had 
willed his kingdom to Rome, and on his 
death it was taken over as the province ol 
Asia. This incident is particularly interest- 
ing as an illustration of the power that was 
Rome’s even at this time. Spain had been 
occupied by Scipio in 206 B.C., after it had 
been abandoned by Hasdrubal, brother ot 
Hannibal; and Narbonese Gaul was taken 
over in 118 B.C. An attempt of Mithradates, 
King of Pontus, to drive Rome out of Asia 
and to occupy Greece and Macedonia was 
checked by Sulla after 86 B.c. and crushed 
by Pompey after 67 B.c. Pompey continued 
his conquests in Asia, making more headway 
than any military leader since Alexander, 

Rome waged many more wars, made many 
more conquests, and annexed still more ter- 
ritory between the close of the 2nd century 
and the death of Augustus in 14 A.p. Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, a good part of Britain, most of 
Gaul, the land between the upper Rhine and 
the upper Danube, and Dacia were all con- 
quered after the year 100 s.c. For the full 
extent of the Roman Empire at its height, 
see map on page 150. The total population 
of the Empire was between 50 and 60 million. 

Rome becomes a world-empire. Rome 
had absorbed all the Mediterranean powers. 
From Carthage it had won the western Medi- 
terranean; from Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt 
it had won the Levant area. By the time 
the Empire was established (14 a.p.), Rome 
controlled the southern half of Europe from 
Gaul to the Black Sea. The ancient world, 
together with a new world in Europe, was 
being welded into a unity that was novel in 
human history. And Rome was powerful 
enough to give this new unity a degree of 
permanence. The city of Rome became a 
real world-capital—“a cosmopolitan caravan- 
serai into which men swarmed from all 
parts,” as it has been called. Professor Ros- 
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tovtzev comments on the growth of the world- 
empire of Rome: 


Thus . . . the Roman state ceased to be a fed- 
eration of Italian cities and clans, and became a 
great empire without a single rival either in the 


stantinople. The residual wealth and cul- 
ture of the Near Orient, which had escaped 
Roman pillage and extortion, preserved this 
Eastern Roman Empire for more than a 
thousand years—until it was overthrown by 


West or in the East. The Romans did not work the Ottoman Turks in the middle of the 15th 


for this position, or prepare for it, or desire it: it 
was the natural result of a series of incidents, whose 
consequences no one at Rome foresaw or could 
foresee. Yet this growth of Rome into a world- 
wide empire is one of the main events in the his- 
tory of the world and has changed the course of 
that history. It also imported many new elements 
into the life of Rome, political, social, and eco- 
nomic—elements which worked a radical change 
in the whole aspect of the Roman State.? 


The three most significant aspects of the 
growth of the Roman Empire were the vic- 
tory over Carthage, the triumph over the 
Near Orient, and the conquest of Gaul. 
There has been little difference of opinion 
about the defeat of Carthage. Quite obvi- 
ously, it settled the question of which state 
would be dominant in the Mediterranean. 

Rome and the East. But there has been 
no such unanimity or clarity of opinion rela- 
tive to the significance of the conquest of the 
Near East. For many years it was held that 
the Near Orient exerted a demoralizing and 
weakening influence over the Roman Em- 
pire; and that without this enervating effect 
the Roman Empire would have lasted far 
longer than it did. There was a tendency 
to contrast the degenerate East with pure and 
virtuous Rome. This view was first success- 
fully challenged a generation back by the 
great Belgian scholar Franz Cumont in his 
classic work, Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism (1911).8 He and others following 
his line of thought have shown that the 
Orient really helped to civilize Rome. Still 
further, it was the vast wealth of the Orient 
which supported the corrupt and inefficient 
Roman imperial machinery for some cen- 
turies beyond the time when it might other- 
wise have collapsed from lack of new areas 
for plunder. 

Actually, these degenerating influences, 
conventionally attributed to the East, were 
becoming weaker during the very centuries 
when the Roman Empire was disintegrating 
in the West. When the Western Empire 
began to weaken, the emperors turned to the 
East and established a new capital at Con- 


century. 

Importance of the conquest of Gaul. The 
results of the conquest of Gaul by Julius 
Caesar have been very generally ignored. 
To the average high-school or college student, 
Gaul has been little more than a thing di- 
vided into three parts. Even in the writing 
of Roman history, the conquest of Gaul was 
long portrayed as a dramatic by-product of 
Roman party politics at the close of the re- 
publican period. Nevertheless, as Ferrero 
and others have indicated, it is true that the 
victories of Caesar in Gaul were of the great- 
est import for the subsequent development 
of the Roman Empire. Gaul was a rich 
source of supplies for Rome, particularly of 
wheat and linen; and was a market for Ro- 
man goods. It threw a heavy weight in the 
balance on behalf of the Roman Empire in 
the West, which helped for a long time to 
offset the tremendous pulling power of the 
rich Orient. It maintained the prestige and 
position of the Western Empire for many 
years longer than would have been the case if 
Caesar had never crossed the Alps. And, 
the conquest of Gaul was a tremendously im- 
portant factor in the civilizing of northwest- 
ern Europe, the creation of medieval civiliza- 
tion, and the ultimate drive toward the dis- 
covery of America. With the effects of Ro- 
man conquest on the culture of Gaul we 
shall deal in Chapter 10. 

Rome and the military tradition. The 
tradition of world-conquest and of the pacifi- 
cation of many peoples by sheer force of arms 
which was established by Rome had far- 
reaching consequences, not only for the Ro- 
man age but also for later eras. It was the 
chief source of that tradition of the prestige 
and glory of warfare which has cursed society 
ever since Roman days. Oriental monarchs 
had their great military triumphs, but Rome 
symbolized far better than any Oriental or 
other state the glorious achievements of 
armies and generals and the subjection of 
civilizations to the rule of an alien conqueror. 
Professor David S. Muzzey has brilliantly 
summarized the effects of this Roman mili- 
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tary tradition upon subsequent generations 
of men: x 


The Roman spirit was bequeathed to Europe. 
Beneath all the art and letters, all the industry and 
commerce, all the advance in humanity through- 
out European history, that Roman ideal remains. 
When the old nations speak of patriotism they 
mean the memory of their glorious wars. War has 
been their constant occupation and preoccupation. 
Not a generation that has passed since Virgil . . . 
but has paid its terrible toll on the field of carnage 
to the ideal of pacifying the world by arms. 

It is not alone Germany, with the celebration of 
its men of blood and iron from Otto the Great to 
Otto von Bismarck. The French, too, rejoice in 
the Napoleonic legend. They have their glorious 
wars of the Grand Monarque. They bow before 
the white plume of Henry of Navarre, and thrill 
to the echo of Roland’s horn at Roncesvalles. 
The English have their proud memories of Agin- 
court and Blenheim and Crécy and Waterloo, and 
celebrate their Napiers and Nelsons, and little 
“Bobs.” 

All these nations of old Europe have their glori- 
ous traditions of war, and each one can find 
enough victories in the uninterrupted course of 
slaughter through the Christian ages to justify its 
belief in its own invincible prowess—nay, even in 
its divine mission to rule the rest. The Roman 


ideal still lives in them all. Great Caesar's ghost 
still walks as at Philippi. He stalks, gaunt and 
terrifying, before the chancelleries at London, 
St. Petersburg, and Berlin, at Vienna, Paris, and 
Rome.* 


“Glorious” as was the military success of 
Rome in conquering the world, the excessive 
territorial expansion that resulted was dis- 
astrous. Indeed Roman imperialism was 
self-destructive, since a major reason for the 
decline and passing of the Roman Empire 
and Greco-Roman civilization was that it was 
territorially too vast to be governed and con- 
trolled successfully in an age so lacking in 
financial and transport facilities. _Horse- 
back couriers and armies marching on foot 
could not move rapidly enough to provide 
the necessary communication and discipline; 
and the fiscal economy and transportation 
system of the Empire were too rudimentary 
to measure up to the responsibilities that had 
to be faced. It took nearly a month for 
news to travel from Rome to Alexandria, 
which was far from the eastern fringes of the 
Empire. To go from Britain to the Tigris 
took over three months. 


V. THE EVOLUTION OF ROMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


A. The Emancipation of the Plebs 


Rise of plebeians. According to tradi- 
tion, the transition from a tribal to a politi- 
cal society in the evolution of Roman politi- 
cal institutions was the result of the reforms 
of Servius Tullius, one of the kings who 
ruled Rome in the 6th century B.C., before 
the establishment of the patrician republic. 
It appears, however, that this modification of 
the kinship (gentile) system, which is fre- 
quently compared to the reforms of Cleis 
thenes in Greece, was completed much later. 
It evidently sprang from the military needs 
and conditions created by the Gallic invasion 
about 390 B.c. The Roman army, originally 
composed solely of patricians, was inade- 
quate. In the subsequent establishment of a 
powerful citizen army, fundamental constitu- 
tional changes came about. These reforms 
raised the hitherto inferior plebeians to full 
citizenship, and made all the newly created 
citizens who were landowners liable to mili- 
tary service from the age of 17 to 65. 


New administrative offices. When the pa- 
trician republic was established after 509 B.C., 
two consuls exercising administrative, judi- 
cial, religious, and military powers had re- 
placed the king. Obviously enough, as Rome 
grew in size, population, and importance, it 
became impossible for two officials to attend 
to everything that fell within their sphere of 
action. Moreover, offices formerly held by 
patricians were now often held by plebeians. 
As a result, new offices were created, and the 
consuls were thus relieved of some of their du- 
ties. In 367-364 B.c. the administration of 
justice and the civil law fell to two praetors, 
who were elected annually. In 435 B.C. two 
censors, elected every five years for a term of 
eighteen months, had been given many duties: 
they took the census, assessed the inhabitants, 
let out contracts for the collection of taxes 
and for public works, guarded and super- 
vised the morals of the people, and were em- 
powered to drop any patrician from the 
Senate for lack of patriotism or for im- 
moral conduct. Two quaestors, annually 
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appointed by the consuls, were placed in 
charge of the treasury. The aediles were 
assigned the supervision of public works, the 
streets, and the police. The functions of the 
tribunes, whose duties were essentially bound 
up with the plebs (the whole body of the 
plebeians), will be considered presently. 
The consuls retained general military and 
administrative duties, and officials were added 
to govern the provinces. 

Prestige of the Senate. In theory, Rome 
remained a city-state down to Caesar’s time. 
‘The government of the city-state lay in the 
hands of the magistrates just enumerated, the 
Senate, and several assemblies. Consisting of 
some 300 experienced members serving for 
life and drawn from the patrician families 
and former officials, the Senate was a very 
powerful body to begin with. And the trend 
of Roman history from the grd century B.C. 
on permitted it to arrogate to itself practi- 
cally complete authority in the Roman state. 
Nominally, the Senate enjoyed extensive ad- 
visory, financial, and administrative func- 
tions. Its influence was even greater than 
its formal powers, and it was able in practice 
to control both the magistrates and the as- 
semblies. 

Emancipation of the plebs. In the 5th 
century the plebs began the memorable strug- 
gle for their rights which resulted in their 
winning civil equality by the time Rome had 
completed the conquest of the peninsula. 
The victory was the product of a prolonged 
struggle that was relatively free from the 
bloody revolts and conflicts characteristic of 
the development of Athenian democracy. 
The plebeians gained their rights mainly 
through a series of concessions and agree- 
ments on the part of the patricians. The 
plebs possessed a compelling weapon in the 
threat to withdraw in a body from the life 
of the state and its army. According to tradi- 
tion, this method (virtually a strike) of forc- 
ing the patricians to accede to the demands 
of the plebs was employed as early as 494 B.C. 
Many historians, however, doubt whether it 
was used until two centuries later. The 
gains of the plebeians during the 5th, 4th, 
and grd centuries s.c. tended to introduce a 
democratic trend into the Roman state, but 
it never matched the limited democracy of 
the Athenians. 

Tribunes of the people. In the sphere of 


politics the most important victories of the 
plebs were represented by the creation of 
tribunes, the increased power of the assembly 
of the tribes, and the opening of other state 
offices to the plebs. As early as the first part 
of the 5th century B.C., the mass of the people 
had won the right to elect officials called 
tribunes of the plebs; who were the people’s 
champions, and whose duty was to protect 
the plebs from oppression. They could veto 
the decision of any magistrate and later of 
the Senate; they were inviolable; and they 
presided at the meetings of the comitia tri- 
buta, (assembly of tribes), which they could 
convene. 

Victories of the plebs. This assembly of 
the tribes originally concerned itself with 
plebeian affairs solely. A great victory was 
won here when the assembly of the tribes 
came to be recognized as an integral assembly 
of the Roman state, whose decisions were 
binding on all citizens. In the middle of the 
5th century its decisions (plebiscites) were 
given the force of laws for the Roman state 
if they were ratified by the Senate. More 
than a hundred years later (339 B.c.), the 
procedure was reversed so that the Senate 
had to authorize a plebiscite before the peo- 
ple could vote. The final stage in the growth 
of power of the comitia tributa was achieved 
early in the grd century by use of the strike. 
The decisions of the assembly were hence- 
forth to be binding on the state without the 
ratification of the Senate. The legislative 
scope of the assembly was limited only with 
respect to the election of officials other than 
tribunes and to questions of war and peace. 
It could pass upon all other matters. The 
power and prestige of the comitia tributa 
was thus so much increased that the patri- 
cians now began to participate in it in order 
to influence its decisions. 

One of the chief triumphs of the plebs was 
their admission to the magistracies of the 
state: consul in 367 B.c.; censor in 351} prae- 
tor in 337; and sacred college of pontiffs and 
augurs in 300 B.C. A plebeian was chosen dic 
tator in 356 B.c. By virtue of admission to the 
magistracies, the plebs made their way into 
the Senate. In the latter half of the 5th 
century B.C. another of the distinctions be- 
tween patricians and plebeians was removed 
by the repeal of the law which forbade mar- 
riage between the two groups. In 300 B.C. 
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the patricians were forced to remove the 
obstacles that had barred the lower classes 
from the priesthood. This deprived the pa- 
tricians of their monopoly over the dealings 
with the supernatural world and the author- 
ity and prestige it had given them. 

Laws of the Twelve Tables. Down to the 
middle of the 5th century B.c., there was no 
formal written law in Rome, and the pa- 
trician control of religion and government 
gave that group a monopoly in interpreting 
the customary law so that they had the plebe- 
ians at their mercy in legal affairs. This situ- 
ation was remedied by the formulation of a 
written code about 450 B.C. with the drafting 
of the Laws of the Twelve Tables. The laws 
thus reduced to writing were chiefly Roman, 
but some Greek elements also were incorpo- 
rated. The laws of the Twelve Tables nulli- 
fied the legal advantages possessed by the 
patricians, who controlled the priesthood that 
had hitherto monopolized law and justice. 
The Twelve Tables had nothing to do with 
constitutional law. They were essentially 
criminal and civil regulations. Their real 
importance is that they constituted the first 
step in the creation of the body of Roman 
law. 

What was the effect of all these gains upon 
„the masses? It appears that, apart from the 
increase in security of life and property, their 
victories were indecisive. The struggle be- 
tween patricians and plebs was not pressed 
far enough to democratize the Roman consti- 
tution. Having gained most of the civil, 
legal, and social rights they desired, the mass 
of the plebeians seemed quite satisfied. After 
287 B.c. they no longer participated as a 
vital element in politics. Only a small num- 
ber of leading plebeian families, forming what 
was in effect a new aristocracy, carried on the 
conflict with the patricians. Control of the 
state was thenceforth in the hands of a mixed 
patrician-plebeian nobility. The craftsmen, 
peasantry, and mass of foot soldiers had little 
share or power in political life. Hence, 
though Rome may have been a republic be- 
fore the time of Marius, Sulla, and the dic- 
tators, it was never in any true sense a democ- 
racy. 

Roman citizenship. The organization of 
the Roman Republic was clearly enough de- 
veloped around a city-state pattern. All po- 
litical and governmental activity centered in 


Rome. Only there could the citizens take 
part in the assemblies. Those who resided 
at a considerable distance from the city were 
actually deprived of participation in govern- 
ment if they could not find the time to make 
the journey to Rome. 

The conditions of Roman citizenship dif- 
fered from those of the Greek city-states. 
The son of a citizen father by a regular mar- 
riage was a citizen by birth, and citizenship 
could also be conferred. A significant de- 
velopment was the conferring of citizenship 
on the inhabitants of conquered towns and 
sections in Italy by Roman fiat. The tend- 
ency to grant full citizenship to regions 
brought under the control of Rome by force 
of arms was, however, by no means extended 
to all of Italy; and it stopped completely 
after the middle of the 2nd century s.c. This 
raised problems of major importance and 
had far-reaching consequences. 

Roman citizens fell into two classes: (1) 
the full citizens who enjoyed all political and 
property rights; and (2) two groups of citizens 
with incomplete rights: (a) those who were 
entitled to legal protection but possessed no 
political rights, and (b) those who were lim- 
ited in respect to both. It was possible for 
incomplete citizens to achieve full citizenship. 
Compulsory military service fell upon all 
citizens alike, though the form of service dif- 
fered between full and incomplete citizens 
as well as within the ranks of each. Both 
types of citizens were liable to a direct prop- 
erty tax and had to equip themselves for 
military service. They could also be called 
upon to perform labor for the state in time 
of need. 


Effect of expansion on the Republican 
constitution. The unwritten republican con- 
stitution of the Roman city-state, having 
reached the stage we have described, was 
forced to undergo sharp modification after 
the grd century B.c. The expansion of Rome 
from the peninsula over the Mediterranean 
world resulted in the creation of a great 
world-empire that could never function un- 
der a city-state system. Imperial Rome and 
city-state Rome were in contradiction and 
conflict. The city-state institutions were not 
equipped to cope with the wide range of new 
problems that arose from Roman expansion, 
and they were bound to break down. Under 
pressure of actual conditions, both at home 
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and abroad, the old republican constitution, 
which reached the height of its development 
early in the grd century B.C., was modified to 
the point of extinction. Oligarchical govern- 
ment arrived in the virtual dictatorship of the 
senatorial plutocracy at the close of the Punic 
Wars. From the germ of oligarchy there de- 
veloped the idea of monarchy, manifesting it- 
self first in the military dictatorship, then in 
the principate, and lastly in the absolutism of 
a single Emperor, 


B. The Rise of the Senatorial Plutocracy 


How are we to explain the rise of the sena- 
torial plutocracy after the government of 
Rome had undergone a process of partial 
democratization? The Senate, it is true, pos- 
sessed much prestige to begin with, but the 
fundamental causes for its elevation to a po- 
sition of near-omnipotence are to be found 
in the conditions arising out of the continu- 
ous wars of expansion in the grd and 2nd 
centuries B.C., for wars create unusual condi- 
tions and make a strong government impera- 
tive. 

Of all the branches of Roman government, 
the Senate alone enjoyed the necessary practi- 
cal powers, experience, stability, permanence, 
firmness, and unity of purpose to take over 
the task of directing the state in emergencies.® 
Neither the magistrates nor the assembly 
could provide the powerful and united gov- 
ernmental control that was essential. Dur- 
ing wars many of the ablest citizens were con- 
stantly engaged in fighting, and those who 
remained to constitute the popular assembly 
were not equipped to govern the state in 
critical times. The magistrates, who held 
office for a year, had their hands full with 
current affairs and could not guide the course 
of the Roman state. Furthermore, the Sen- 
ate was identified with the aristocratic party 
in Rome, and the military leaders who were 
members of this group were, on the whole, 
more successful than the commanders with 
democratic affiliations. In consequence, the 
citizens of Rome were long quite content to 
leave to the Senate rather complete control of 
both domestic and foreign affairs. 

The same prolonged period of warfare that 
made possible the practical dictatorship of 
the Senate enhanced the power and prestige 
of the military hero, for reasons that are self- 
evident. It was clear enough that the stage 


was being set for a struggle between the 
plutocratic Senate and dictatorship, and that 
the dictatorship which might ensue would be 
military in nature. The first major upris- 
ing against senatorial rule and the senatorial 
plutocracy was led, however, by civil rather 
than military personalities. These were the 
Gracchus brothers of the last third of the gnd 
century B.C. Though the Gracchi were put 
to death, and the immediate result of their 
passing was seemingly to strengthen the 
domination of the Senate, the ground was 
being prepared for the appearance of a mili- 
tary dictator. 


C. The Era of Dictators and the Decline 
of the Republic 


Rise of Marius. The first occasion for de- 
velopment of dictatorship was the war with 
Jugurtha in northern Africa (112-105 3.c.). 
The plutocratic Senate was charged with mis- 
rule, and -the assembly, in defiance of the 
Senate, appointed Gaius Marius to carry on 
the war. Marius, from this time on, sided 
with the democratic faction of Rome, the 
populares who constituted the opposition to 
the Senate. 

The outcome of the Jugurthine War was 
reflected in the defeat of the senatorial party 
in Roman politics. Marius was elected con- 
sul in 107 B.C., and then, against all precedent, 
was re-elected five times.. The breach thus 
made in the tradition of annual office indi- 
cates the extent to which the old constitution 
was breaking down. The re-election of 
Marius gave the consulate to a man whose 
claim to office was solely military prowess, 
and it marked the beginning of one-man rule 
backed by the power of the army. For the 
people of Rome it was a suggestion that 
through a military leader they might attain 
the power they desired. But Marius was a 
weak statesman, and the Senate soon regained 
its power. 

It will be recalled that the granting of citi- 
zenship to those inhabitants of Italy re- 
garded as allies of Rome came to an end in 
the 2nd century s.c. The expulsion of the 
Italian allies from political and commercial 
activity because of their lack of citizenship 
brought about widespread discontent. Seri- 
ous trouble was in the offing. ‘This situation 
invited a second step in the direction of mili- 
tary dictatorship. In gi B.c. Marcus Livius 
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Drusus, a wealthy noble and a liberal mem- 
ber of the Senate, was elected tribune. He 
proposed that the Italian allies be granted 
.citizenship. Drusus was bitterly opposed by 
both the Senate and the people. After be- 
coming secretly involved in a revolutionary 
plot of the Italian allies, he was murdered. 
On his death, the Italians rose in an open re- 
volt, which was not suppressed for three 
years. At first demanding only Roman citi- 
zenship, the program of the allies broadened 
until it embraced the extinction of the su- 
premacy of Rome. Trouble in the East forced 
Rome to offer full citizenship to the allies by 
two laws of go and 8g B.c. Exhausted, the 
Italians accepted. The struggle came to a 
close; and Rome turned its attention to 
Mithradates, King of Pontus, whose ambi- 
tions and activities were menacing the posi- 
tion of Rome in the Hellenistic East. 

The ascendancy of Sulla. In the war 
against the allies, Marius’s lieutenant in the 
Jugurthine War, Lucius Cornelius Sulla, had 
led the Roman armies. When he was picked 
to command the army against Mithradates, it 
was the signal for the beginning of a bloody 
civil struggle. Sulla, a leading figure of the 
senatorial party, was a bitter opponent of the 
democratic faction and the Italian allies. 
Again the traditions were abandoned, and 
the democratic party illegally transferred the 
command to their old hero Marius by vote of 
the popular assembly.: Unfortunately for 
Marius and his party, the army was against 
him. Sulla marched upon Rome, defeated 
the democrats, and forced the repeal of the 
laws they had passed. Marius had fled the 
city, but when Sulla left for Asia Minor to 
fight Mithradates, Marius took control of 
Rome. » He was elected consul for the sev- 
enth time (86 s.c.) and proscribed the Sena- 
tors (outlawing them and declaring their lives 
and property forfeit). Then Sulla returned 
victorious from the wars in the East. He de- 
feated the democratic armies, proscribed their 
leaders, and instituted himself dictator in 
828.c. As dictator (until 79 B.c.), he used his 
power to pass a law that stripped the demo- 
cratic party of its power in government 
through its representatives. This law pre- 
vented the tribunes from taking any other 
‘high office and left them with only the veto 
power. 

The final result of Sulla’s constitutional re- 
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forms was the restoration and legalization of 
the contro] of the Roman state by the Senate 
and the weakening of the power of the trib- 
unes. ‘These constitutional changes may be 
criticized and condemned as being unsuited 
to the demands of the time. Restoring the 


senatorial oligarchy did not solve the prob- 


lem of an agrarian city-state attempting and 
failing to function as an imperialistic power. 
In his administrative reforms, Sulla was more 
successful.. His improvement of provincial 
rule was slight, but he instituted judicial re- 
forms that virtually laid the basis for Roman 
criminal law. Among his more important 
achievements were the protection of the Sen- 
ate from the military usurpation of the con- 
suls; the increase of the membership of the 
college of praetors from six to eight; passing 
on much of the earlier work of the censors to 
the praetors; raising the number of quaestors 
to 20; more equitable taxation; public econ- 
omy; and the limitation of personal extrava- 
gance. 

Pompey, Crassus, and Caesar. We resume 
our sketch of the growth of one-man rule 
of Rome with the famous Pompey, one of 
Sulla’s officers. In him the democratic fac- 
tion thought they had found a leader who 
might destroy the senatorial power. In 70 
B.c. he was chosen consul with the under- 
standing that he was to undo Sulla’s work. 
His fellow-consul was Crassus, a very wealthy 
man. While Pompey was engaged in rid- 
ding the Mediterranean of pirates and then 
extending Roman territory in the Near East 
(67 B.c.), his party at home vigorously at- 
tempted to gain control of Rome,’ but with- 
out much success. It was expected that when 
Pompey returned in 62 B.c. he would set 
himself up as dictator. But Pompey dis- 
banded his army and entered Rome as a 
private citizen, thereby adding to his senato- 
rial opponents the democrats whom he had 
disappointed. The Senate felt itself strong 
enough to delay a year before giving formal 
approval to Pompey’s victories, and it refused 
grants of land to his troops. Pompey turned 
for assistance to two able leaders, Crassus (of 
the knights) and Gaius Julius Caesar, long 
associated with the democratic faction. Cae- 
sar was not only one of the leading statesmen 
of all history, but also a practical politician 
who had very little, if anything, to learn from 
any present-day party boss. Pompey and Cae- 
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sar needed each other. Through the efforts of 
Caesar, Pompey was reconciled with Crassus, 
long his enemy. The result was the forma- 
tion in 6o B.C. of the First Triumvirate, con- 
sisting of Crassus, Pompey, and Caesar. The 
control of the Roman world virtually fell 
into the hands of these three men: 


In virtue of their agreement, Pompey, Caesar, 
and Crassus pooled their influence and resources 
in the interest of their various aspirations. Pom- 
pey brought the support of the Knights, Caesar, 
that of the democrats, and Crassus, that of his vast 
wealth and the many connections which it had 
earned him, In exchange for his contribution, 
each of the three associates would get definite ad- 
vantages from the agreement. Caesar, the pro- 
moter and soul of the Triumvirate, was naturally 
to be the most favoured of the three; he was to 
have the Consulship of the following year and, 
when he laid it down, an important military com- 
mand, Pompey would have all his measures in 
the East ratified and land would be given to his 
veterans. As for Crassus, we do not know exactly 
what his two allies promised him. . . . The three 
accomplices had only one thing to fear, the oppo- 
sition of the Senatorial oligarchy; and that, thrown 
on its own resources by the defection of the Eques- 
trian order, was doomed to impotence. Of the 
result there could be no doubt; the agreement of 
6o rang the knell of aristocratic Republican gov- 
ernment and proclaimed the undisguised arrival 
of the personal rule.§ 


Pompey’s position was weak, and Caesar 
on the termination of his consulship con- 
trolled the army, which had now become the 
most potent instrument of Roman govern- 
ment. Cicero, who, as consul, had taken the 
lead in foiling the plots of the democratic con- 
spiracy while Pompey had been campaign- 
ing in the East, was banished in 58 B.c., after 
having refused an invitation to link his for- 
tunes with the triumvirate. 

The triumph and assassination of Julius 
Caesar. During the years (58-50 B.C.) that 
Caesar was victoriously campaigning in Gaul 
Rome was in political turmoil. His suc- 
cesses were no less disturbing to his two col- 
leagues than they were to the senatorial 
party, and the Triumvirate came near disso- 
lution. Crassus was removed from the scene 
in 53 B.c., when he was defeated and killed in 
battle in Mesopotamia; and then everything 
hinged upon the troubled and many-sided 
relationship between Pompey and Caesar. 
The situation became more tense when Cae- 


sar, was about to return from Gaul. The 
Senate, anticipating its own overthrow at 
Caesar's hands, worked might and main to 
alienate Pompey from Caesar. Pompey’ fi- 
nally went over to the Senate, and Caesar 
marched upon Rome with his army in 49 B-C. 
Pompey, unfortunately for himself and for 
the Senate, had practically no forces in Italy. 
Caesar first defeated Pompey’s forces in Spain 
and then sped to Greece, whither Pompey 
had fled. The two met in pitched battle at 
Pharsalus in 48 B.C., and Pompey’s army was 
completely routed. Pompey fled to Egypt 
after Pharsalus, but was treacherously slain 
there. After fighting several more military 
engagements with the partisans of Pompey 
and the Senate, by 46 s.c. Caesar had made 
his supremacy an accomplished fact. 

Caesar controlled the Roman state for a lit- 
tle less than two years, and in that time gave 
ample evidence of his pre-eminent ability as a 
statesman both in what he did and in what 
he proposed to do. His rule was a complete 
break with the past. Caesar treated the old 
republican constitution as utterly antiquated 
and worthless. He retained from it only the 
names of offices and institutions, to which he 
gave an entirely different significance. In 
46 B.C. he had the title of dictator conferred 
upon himself, but he was not the dictator of 
old. The dictatorship now was equivalent 
to what the Greeks called tyranny and the na- 
tions of the East called monarchy. As dic- 
tator, Caesar held several important offices at 
one time, and through his control of the legis- 
lative bodies had laws passed that gave him 
the right to make war and peace, to cast the 
first. vote in the Senate, to control public 
finances, to command the army for life, to 
pick the provincial officials, to select half of 
the Roman. magistrates up for election, and 
to issue edicts that the Senate passed with- 
out debate. This was not all. The tribunes 
were shorn of power, the popular assembly 
reduced to a ratifying body, the Senate filled 
with his adherents, 

Caesar was, in short, a monarch without 
the title; and there is every reason to believe 
that he might have assumed the very name 
of king if he had lived. Certainly, his will 
and the bequests in it to his adopted nephew 
Gaius Octavius have all the earmarks of an 
act by a monarch who regarded his power as 
transferable. Octavius was to be Caesar’s 
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heir. Caesar had made himself an autocrat, 
with the source of his power residing in him- 
self and the army, and the masses supported 
his position. One of the most significant de- 
velopments was the tendency to deify him, 
which undoubtedly received his approval. 
This recalls Oriental practices and foreshad- 
ows later developments. 

Victory of Octavian. Caesar's death at the 
hands of senatorial conspirators in 44 B.C. 
raised the very complicated problem of a suc- 
cessor. In the ensuing struggle, the young 
Octavius, who took the name Gaius Julius 
Caesar Octavianus after his adoption and was 
later to be called Augustus, displayed un- 
usual ability and succeeded in crowning Cae- 
sar’s aspirations with actual accomplishment. 
In 43 B.C., Octavian formed the Second Tri- 
umvirate with Antony and Lepidus, two out- 
standing personalities of the day. The Sen- 
ate had in the meantime been thoroughly 
crushed, During a period of bloody pro- 
scription recalling the days of Sulla and 
Marius and inspired by the Triumvirate’s 
need of money, Octavian strengthened his 
position in Italy and the West. The chief 
subsequent developments were: (1) the re- 
moval of Lepidus from the stage in 37 B.C; 
(2) the split between Octavian and Antony in 
the following year; and finally (3) the open 
warfare between the two, which broke out in 
32 B.C. and ended in the complete victory of 
Octavian in 31 B.c. Egypt, which had been 
Antony’s stronghold, was made a province in 
30 B.C. 


D. The Rise of the Principate and Empire 


Augustus and the principate. It was ob- 
vious enough that Octavian would make no 
effort to undo his illustrious predecessor’s 
work and restore the old constitution. It 
was clear that some form of one-man govern- 
ment was now a necessity and would be con- 
tinued. The only point in question was what 
form it would take. Caesar undoubtedly 
had been contemplating the creation of an 
absolute monarchy of Greek or Asiatic type. 
For this formula, Octavian substituted some- 
thing that was in effect a compromise be- 
tween old forms and new needs. ‘This was 
an adroit political achievement of the first 
order. In reality he created a personal gov- 
ernment, but in theory he re-established the 
legal forms of the republican constitution. 
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This met the requirements of both strength 
and strategy. From the fact that the Senate 
conferred upon Octavian extensive civil and 
military powers (27 B.G.) which gave him the 
position of princeps, the first of all the citi- 
zens, the new form of government has been 
called the principate. At the same time, the 
Senate proceeded to add the title of Augustus 
to the one by which he already called himself, 
Imperator Caesaris divi filius, Son of the Dei- 
fied Caesar. The name Augustus, meaning 
exalted, sacred, invested him with something 
sacred in character. The succeeding rulers of 
Rome may well be called Emperors (from Im- 
perator), and the name Roman Empire be 
given to the state that had for so many years 
been an empire in fact if not name. The 
principate dragged along in form, however, 
for a century. 

The rule of Augustus. Augustus was the 
real master of Rome under the new form of 
government he had established. Most im- 
portant, both army and navy were under his 
sole command; rule of part of the provinces 
lay entirely in his hands; he held many of- 
fices; he practically controlled the finances 
of the Empire and more than once, drawing 
upon his own tremendous personal wealth, 
rescued it from bankrupty. Both Roman 
citizens and inhabitants of the Empire swore 
an oath of allegiance to Augustus himself. 
Furthermore, his authority was secured 
through acts that were wholly legal and con- 
stitutional in form. ‘The magistrates were 
not done away with, and the Senate and the 
assembly remained. They performed their 
functions and seemingly ruled Rome. But 
in fact, the power of these old bodies and in- 
stitutions was largely theoretical and formal: 
they were the front, Augustus was the sub- 
stance. “I have been above all in author- 
ity,” he wrote. He could not, as a monarch 
might, confer his position upon a successor 
without running counter to the constitution 
he erected, but he could and did indicate a 
choice as to his successor. On his death in 
14 A.D, the eager ratification of Tiberius, 
whom Augustus had adopted, was actually a 
mere formality. The principate was thus 
continued, and the system established by Au- 
gustus was, broadly speaking, the one under 
which the Roman Empire was governed until 
near the close of the first century A.D. 

Peace and. prosperity. Augustus’ reign 
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initiated a period of 200 years of comparative 
peace and quiet, broken only now and again 
by brief struggles over the succession on the 
death of one of the Emperors. The constant 
foreign wars and internal turmoil that char- 
acterized the previous age had ceased. In 
spite of the shameless exploitation of the 
provinces, it was a period of considerable 
prosperity for the whole Empire, and the 
economic changes that accompanied this era 
of peace were profound. This era, likewise, 
made possible the further growth of a sense 
of unity that deeply influenced the subsequent 
history of Europe. The Augustan age in 
particular witnessed the literary flowering of 
Rome. A new Rome of impressive build- 
ings, especially the work of Trajan and Ha- 
drian, soon appeared. Interest and activity 
in literature and the sciences were widespread. 

The principate itself could not be per- 
petuated, It was, as we have seen, a com- 
promise, and as such it included some ele- 
ments that had little reason for existence. 
The only question was how long it would be 
possible to reconcile one-man rule with old 
forms. The successors of Augustus made in- 
roads upon the other branches of govern- 
ment, gradually stripping them of their slight 
powers. By the opening of the 2nd century 
A.D. there remained only the greatly weak- 
ened Senate to limit the rule of the princeps 
or Emperor. The form of government which 
functioned in 96-180 A.D., the period during 
which Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines 
ruled, is sometimes described as a limited 
monarchy. Actually, the “limiting” power 
of the Senate was itself very limited. 

The growth of absolute monarchy. The 
transition to an absolute monarchy, pure and 
simple, was inevitable. Public finances fell 
more and more under the supervision of the 
Emperor. At the same time there developed 
a bureaucracy responsible only to the Em- 
peror. This slowly displaced the old magis- 
trates and took over the duties of adminis- 
tration. During the 2nd century, the Em- 
perors Trajan and Hadrian assumed control 
of those provinces which had been left to the 
jurisdiction of the Senate by Augustus. 
Problems of foreign policy and the frontier 
were likewise incorporated within the Em- 
peror’s sphere of action. The Senate was 
surely being deprived of everything but its 
advisory. power. This entire development 
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turned about two vital factors: the military 
nature of the new system, and the administra- 
tive problems arising from the vast extent of 
Roman territory. i 

It seems that, in the growth of an absolute 
monarchy, Rome was influenced by the ex- 
ample of Egypt and by the Persian monarchy 
of the Sassanid dynasty, founded in 226 A.D. 
Anyhow the later Roman Empire was char- 
acteristically Oriental in numerous respects. 
By the grd century, control of the government 
had fallen almost completely into the hands 
of the army. The army,appointed and re- 
moved Emperors. It solved the troublesome 
problem of succession; it had in fact sup- 
planted civil government. The function of 
the Senate was reduced to confirming the 
choice of the Emperor made by the troops. 
The formal administration of the Roman 
state was concentrated in the hands of the Em- 
peror. 


E. The Triumph of Oriental Absolutism 


Three centuries of imperial encroachment 
finally resulted in an absolute monarchy. 
By the 4th century a.p., the Emperor had be- 
come the living embodiment of the state—he 
was law, he was master. In him there were 
focused all functions of government—mili- 
tary, judicial, administrative, legislative. 
Toward the close of this century, succession 
by heredity was established in practice, 
though hereditary succession never found any 
place in Roman legal theory. The Emperor 
was always theoretically chosen by the people. 
Further, the Emperor was more than a hu- 
man master; he had become sacred; he was 
a descendant of the gods; it was a sacrilege to 
disobey him. Rome had reproduced the 
priest-king of the Orient. Nor was there 
much change when paganism was abandoned 
for Christianity. The acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as the state religion in the early part 
of the 4th century made it impossible to offer 
sacrifices to the Emperor, but he still re- 
mained sacred, inasmuch as he was regarded 
as a representative of God on earth. The 
Roman Emperor became an absolute mon- 
arch, and in the course of the 4th century 
A.D. absolutism was systematized and given 
form. It is worth noting, however, that this 
deification and absolutism of the Emperor in 
the later imperial period were a pure fraud 
and hollow sham. By this time, the Emperor 
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had actually become a mere puppet in the 
hands of the Roman army, which chose aiid 
killed off emperors at will. Imperial power 
was also defied by the powerful tax-dodging 
landlords. Formal absoltitism and the aura 
of assumed divinity were only the compensa- 
tory front for actual imperial impotence and 
humiliation. 

The political evolution of Rome is worth 
some reflection: 


In the series of political forms which have in 
turn gone to make the constitutional past of this 
ancient Europe of ours, Rome occupies an exact 
point and marks a definite phase—the transition 
from the system of the city to that of the state. 
She grew up in the framework of the city; it was 
as a state that she expanded and disappeared. . . . 

The territory of the Roman City properly so 

called, namely, the annexed land, was confined for 
nearly three centuries to the immediate environs 
of the town, and when it was extended, by a suc- 
cession of conquests, to the rest of Italy the city- 
system received its death sentence. . . . 
In every point the modern state which we see 
working round us, with its large territory, dele- 
gated sovereignty, separated powers, and bureauc- 
racy, is the opposite of the ancient city. And it 
was Rome which brought these political and ad- 
ministrative factors into the common possession 
of mankind, in the course of a development eight 
centuries long.” 


Conquest and expansion sounded the death 
knell of the city-state. It had made in- 
evitable, in sequence, the senatorial oligarchy, 
a military dictatorship, the principate and, 
finally, orientalized political absolutism. 


Rome and “One World.” While the Ro- 
man Empite brought a longer period of 
relative peace than had been known in the 
Western world for many centuries, it can 
hardly be directly exploited as an argument 
for the one-world pattern of our day or for 
contemporary programs’ of world govern- 
ment. In the first place, the Roman Empire 
was founded on force and conquest, which 
our present-day internationalists theoretically 
at least abhor. In the second place, Rome 
did not bring into being any literal world- 
state. It embraced only a part of the civi- 
lized world in the West and did not even 
touch the most populous and in some ways 
the most civilized portion of the world, 
namely the great Chinese Empire and India. 
Finally, even within this limited area, the Ro- 
man Empire was too large for effective gov- 
ernment, and in time it fell apart mainly 
because of its overgrown and unwieldy na- 
ture. In our day, rapid methods of com- 
munication and transportation would over- 
come some of the main problems of Roman 
imperial administration, but they would not 
lessen the actual problems of government. 
In our atomic age, the need for world peace 
and world organization is far greater and more 
pressing than in Roman times, but the Roman 
Empire furnishes only an example of how at 
least partial world unity and peace were ac- 
complished by brutal force and conquest— 
not by sweet reasonableness and amiable de- 
bate. 


VI. ROMAN IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION 


A. The Roman Provinces under the Sen- 
ate 

Growth of imperial administration. The 
first war with Carthage and the resulting ac- 
quisition of territory outside of Italy had 
raised basic problems of administration. In 
Italy proper, other cities and peoples—the 
Italian allies—were united to Rome by 
treaties and alliances of various types. More- 
over, colonies of Roman citizens were scat- 
tered throughout the peninsula. Since only 
the allies and Roman citizens entered into 
the composition of the Roman state, there 
remained, when the first Punic War closed, 
the problem of defining the status of the new 
territory and the relationship of its popula- 


tion to the Roman state. In the solution of 
these questions, Rome laid down a body of 
principles by which Roman territory outside 
of the peninsula was governed as long as 
the Republic remained in existence. 

The Roman provinces. The new terri- 
tory was called a province (provincia), and it 
belonged to the City of Rome itself. The 
inhabitants of the province were distin- 
guished from both allies and citizens as sub- 
jects, foreigners. Rome replaced the former 
rulers of the provinces, but no transformation 
was supposed to take place in the relation- 
ship between the people and their govern- 
ment, despite the change in actual rulers. 

The Roman province had several def- 
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inite characteristics: 1. It lacked full self- 
government. 2. It could not maintain an 
army (the army stationed there was Roman). 
g- It paid tribute, part of which was expended 
on local needs, and part of which went to 
Rome. 4. It was governed by a Roman magis- 
trate or magistrates who possessed absolute 
financial, legal, civil, and military powers. 

Abuses of imperial administration. The 
control of the provinces fell to the Senate. 
The governors were appointed by that body 
from former consuls or praetors; and they 
ruled with the complete authority of an abso- 
lute monarch during the one to three years 
that they usually held office. Since the gov- 
ernor received no remuneration for his serv- 
ices, and since it rapidly became customary 
to secure such an office through a liberal 
expenditure of money in the right places, 
honest government became the exception 
rather than the rule. Most of the governors 
were rapidly corrupted if, indeed, they were 
not venal when appointed, and the provinces 
were exploited and looted for personal gain. 
They became fertile field for graft, and the 
provincials had virtually no means of check- 
ing or redressing corrupt and arbitrary rule. 
Although it was possible to bring charges 
against governors before the Roman people 
and the Senate, it was not possible to secure 
either an impartial investigation or a just ver- 
dict. Since those who sat as judges either 
had been governors or hoped to be, or owed 
or wanted political favors, their sympathies 
naturally lay with the accused, Further- 
more, the governors usually had accumulated 
enough money during their provincial rule 
to bribe their judges if necessary. 

A statement attributed to Verres, governor 
of Sicily during the first century B.C., is very 
much to the point. Verres is supposed to 
have declared that during the first year of his 
administration he plundered enough money 
for himself, including the cost of appoint- 
ment, during the second year enough for his 
friends, and in the third year enough to fix 
his judges. The charges brought by Cicero 
against Verres are a remarkably able indict- 
ment of typical provincial misrule. Verres 
went into exile to escape conviction—but that 
was an exception to the rule. 

Tax farming. Another outstanding evil 
of provincial government was the system of 
tax farming which was in operation. The 


censor let out the taxes to tax-farmers (pub- 
licans) who paid a fixed amount to the Ro- 


man treasury as income from the provinces. * 


Then, working hand in hand with the gov- 
ernors, they extorted as much: as they were 
able to from the provincials. Furthermore, 
these extortionists and their confederates also 
reaped large profits on the loans they made 
to provincial cities to enable the latter to 
meet the demands of governors and tax- 
farmers, thus compounding the oppression 
of the provincial citizens. Scandalous inter- 
est rates were charged—so per cent was not 
unusual—and the Roman legions could be 
counted upon to enforce payment. 

All in all, there was little excuse, except, 
perhaps, inexperience with imperialism, for 
this type of grossly corrupt provincial ad- 
ministration by the Senate. It is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that the senatorial 
rule of the provinces was grossly inefficient, 
costly, corrupt, and degenerate—paralyzing 
to both Italy and the provinces, It was no 
less than turning an empire over to a clique 


` of greedy landlords for organized looting, a 


process in which they were eagerly aided by 
the rising urban plutocracy.? 

By the ist century B.C. it was apparent that 
the entire Italian peninsula was becoming 
increasingly dependent upon the provinces; 
that the provinces were fast losing their pros- 
perity in consequence of the squeezing proc- 
ess they were undergoing; that the less pros- 
perous the provinces were, the less prosperous 


Italy would be; and that a basic change in 


imperial administration was in order. 


B. Reorganization from Sulla to Julius 
Caesar 


The changes that Sulla brought about in 
provincial administration were on the whole 
judicious and beneficial. They tended to in- 
crease the number of magistrates serving in 
the provinces and to broaden and strengthen 
the authority of the Senate. The governors 
were much reduced in power, and even in 
their provinces were made subordinate to 
senatorial authority. Yet Sulla himself had 
looted extensively in Greece and parts of 
western Asia. 

The reforms in imperial organization and 
administration that were either introduced or 
contemplated by Julius Caesar were of a 
more sweeping and constructive character. 
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The changes he actually made were of small 
moment compared to those he planned but 
was unable to accomplish. He did appoint 
as governors of the provinces trained admin- 
istrators or military men who were his sub- 
ordinates and responsible to him. They 
were paid a fixed salary in order to reduce 
graft and corruption. All the evidence 
seems to indicate that had Caesar lived he 
would have wiped out the distinction be- 
tween the peninsula and the provinces, mak- 
ing most of the provinces politically and 
legally equal to Italy in status. He proposed 
to extend Roman citizenship to a number of 
the provinces, and to spread colonies of Ro- 
man soldiers throughout the Roman world. 
He would have made the Senate representa- 
tive of the entire Empire, and it seems fairly 
certain that he would have made provision 
for local government in Italy. Caesar’s 
scheme, could it have been put into opera- 
tion, would have fundamentally transformed 
not only the structure but the character of 
the Roman Empire. 


C. The Augustan Reforms 


When Augustus became head of the Ro- 
man state, he undertook a thoroughgoing re- 
organization of provincial government, strik- 
ing out upon lines new to Roman history but 
familiar to the East. At the core of Au- 
gustus’ ideas was the notion that Italy was 
to be the heart of the state, and that Roman 
citizens were to be distinguished from pro- 
-vincials as masters from subjects. He reor- 
ganized the provinces and added 13 new prov- 
inces. Certain provinces were assigned to 
the care of Augustus as his particular posses- 
sions. In the 11 provinces subject to his 
imperium a new form of government was 
introduced. They were ruled by officials 
who were appointed by Augustus, held office 
at his pleasure, and were responsible to him 
alone. In the provincial bureaucracy thus 
established, the legati were pre-eminent. 
They were Senators of consular or praetorian 
rank, and to them the government of the 
more important provinces was intrusted. 
The procuratores were of equestrian rank, 
and they either took care of the less impor- 
tant provinces or supervised the provincial 
finances and the property of the Emperor. 
They were his agents or stewards. A spe- 
cial prefect ruled Egypt in the Emperor's 


name, replacing the former monarchs of that 
country. 

The advantages inherent in Augustus’ re- 
forms are apparent. They concentrated a 
large portion of the Empire in the hands of 
the Emperor under his direct control, and 
they made possible the creation of a sound 
system of provincial administration. It was 
only a matter of time before the personal 
control of the monarch was extended over 
the entire Roman Empire. The administra- 
tive personnel was vastly improved in quality 
and in integrity. Officials were selected on 
their merits, and excellent service was re- 
warded by promotion. Provincial adminis- 
tration became a career, as it was in the former 
British Empire; and a body of trained men 
grew up whose administration of the prov- 
inces was far superior to that of the old magis- 
trates. Improvements were also made in the 
field of tax collection. Methods of taxation 
were systematized, and tax-farming companies 
more closely supervised. But Augustus did 
not go so far as to scrap completely the old 
method of collecting taxes. 

The provincial reorganization was not lim- 
ited to the imperial provinces. Augustus 
made significant improvements also in the 
government of what may be called the public 
provinces over which the Senate still retained 
formal control. 

Inadequate public finances. We should 
note the inadequacy and inefficiency of: the 
imperial finances of Rome. The provinces, 
as a whole, had been much more successfully 
administered under their native rulers than 
under Rome. The taxation system was 
neither systematic nor effective. In Rome 
proper, direct taxation practically ceased after 
the middle of the 2nd century B.c., although 
it was later revived in the imperial period. 
Augustus and some of the Emperors, espe- 
cially Diocletian, made notable improve- 
ments in assessments, taxation rates, and 
methods of collection. At the time of Au- 
gustus, it has been estimated that the total 
public income of the Empire was about $30,- 
000,000 in round figures. Of this sum Egypt 
turned in about $10,000,000, and the Asiatic 
provinces about $8,000,000. In terms of pur- 
chasing power this Roman imperial income 
may have been equivalent to $75,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 in our money today. This is 
only a small percentage of the annual ex- 
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penses of such a modern city as New York, 
which had an annual budget of a billion dol- 
lars in 1947. The imperial revenue was 
chiefly expended on wheat purchases, the 
army (the greatest single item), public works, 
and public slaves. 


D. The Empire from Trajan to Constan- 
tine 

Under Trajan (98-117 A.D.) the Empire 
reached its greatest territorial extent (see the 
map on page 150). His successor, Hadrian 
(117-138 A.D.), definitely improved its ad- 
ministration. His particular concern with 
the provinces found expression in a defensive 
imperial policy which led him to inspect them 
personally and to fortify their frontiers. Ha- 
drian’s reign witnessed a further political and 
economic improvement in the condition of 
the provinces. State tax collecting began to 
replace tax farming on a wide scale. 

Reform efforts of Diocletian. The most 
thoroughgoing and rational reorganization of 
the Empire was the work of the Emperor 
Diocletian (284-305 A.D.), who assumed the 
throne at a time when the army was the rul- 
ing voice in the state. His purpose, in brief, 
was to augment the power of the Emperor, 
reform the army, and change the methods of 
government. Diocletian was an able and en- 
ergetic ruler, and he did succeed, as far as 
was possible, in bringing some order out of 
the chaos, turmoil, and violence of the Ro- 
man world, His task, however, was hopeless. 
The Roman Empire was already incurably 
diseased. Centuries of ruthless exploitation 
had milked the provinces dry. 

Diocletian reorganized the entire Empire 
into a hierarchy of administrative divisions 
with a corresponding hierarchy of adminis- 
trative offices. The whole system centralized 
all power in the hands of the ruler. The 
largest administrative units of the Empire 
were the prefectures, of which there were 
four. These were made up of 17 dioceses, 
divided into smaller units, the provinces, 
which were 101 in number. Within the 
provinces were a large number of municipali- 
ties, which were the only divisions of the Ro- 
man Empire that could boast of local self- 
government. 

Diocletian recognized full well that the 
Empire could not be governed by one man. 
When he divided its territorial administra- 


tion with Maximian in 286, he was simply 
carrying further the idea of partition of rule 
which had begun earlier. Retaining the ad- 
ministration of the East for himself, Diocle- 
tian handed over the government of the West 
to Maximian. Though there were now two 
Emperors, two “Augusti,” there was only one 
Empire. This system of double government 
worked well. Thinking to settle all prob- 
lems of succession, each Emperor adopted a 
man of ability who was to bear the title Cae- 
sar, serve first as assistant Emperor, and then 
become successor. The territorial rule of the 
state was divided among the four, but this 
tetrarchy did not break the unity of the Em- 
pire, for the administration of all four divi- 
sions was uniform, and official documents 
had to bear the signature of both Emperors. 
The danger of the system was that it bore 
within it the means of destroying the unity 
of the Empire. From the time of Constan- 
tine (306-337 A.D.), there was no longer any 
question of the reality of the Eastern and 
Western divisions of the Empire. The East- 
ern came to be called the Byzantine Empire, 
from Byzantium, the site upon which Con- 
stantine erected Constantinople, the new 
Rome. The Western Empire much later 
broke up into its constituent geographic parts. 

The Roman Empire, thus, was long a none 
too efficient administrative organization. It 
persisted largely by virtue of rich facilities 
for plunder during several centuries. By the 
time it was put on an efficient administra- 
tive basis by Diocletian, so much had been 
stolen that there was no longer money enough 
to run the improved machinery. But the 
Empire did accustom mankind to the idea 
of a great imperial state, perhaps the most 
important political heritage Rome left to 
later generations. 

Benefits of Roman conquests. Whatever 
the weaknesses of Rome as an imperial gov- 
ernor, it nevertheless cannot be denied that 
there were many important institutional and 
cultural results of the Roman conquest of the 
Western world. In the first place, it accus- 
tomed Western civilization to the idea of the 
vast imperial state. It demonstrated the 
benefits of long periods of relative absence of 
extensive warfare, even though the peace 
was gained at the price of political subjec- 
tion and loss of independence on the part of 
most of the peoples of the world. The pres- 
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ence of a common political superior through- 
out the vast areas ruled by Rome promoted 
cultural assimilation throughout the Empire. 
There was an energetic give and take between 
Italy and the subject domains. Hellenistic, 
Mesopotamian, Syrian, and Gallic contribu- 
tions were in some degree merged in the im- 
perial civilization of Italy. It was the most 
extensive and successful example of cultural 
assimilation and unity that had thus far been 
achieved in the history of mankind. An era 
of cultural provincialism and localism was 
supplanted by an era that at least made 
healthy beginnings in the direction of gen- 
eral world-intercourse. A people came to be 
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able to look upon its neighbors without re- 
garding them as necessarily strangers or ene- 
mies. Order was created on a large scale, 
and many activities were thus made possible 
which would have been quite out of the 
question had there been a continuance of 
‘the interminable warfare that characterized 
the western world from the third millennium 
before Christ until the Christian era. 
Though Rome frustrated many of the pos- 
sible benefits of such a pacific regime through 
the incompetence of its imperial administra- 
tion, there was certainly a large residual ele- 
ment of gain which illustrates the advantages 
of peace and order. 


VII. ROME'S LEGAL HERITAGE TO THE WORLD 


A. The Importance of Roman Law 

A Frenchman has said that “Rome’s mis- 
sion was war and her vocation law.” It was 
in the field of legal theory and practice that 
Rome made some of its most enduring con- 
tributions to the civilization of western Eu- 
rope. Rome succeeded in creating both a sci- 
ence and an art of law in the course of the 
thousand years of its legal development. 
The body of legal theory and practice that 
was one of Rome's great gifts to the future 
history of mankind has provided the basis for 
the regulations by which a considerable part 
of the human race has governed itself. The 
influence of Roman law has been far-reaching 
indeed. It was the foundation of the civil 
law in all Romanic lands throughout the 
Middle Ages. It influenced canon law—the 
law of the Roman Catholic Church, It 
played a decisive role in the struggles be- 
tween Church and State in the Middle Ages 
and in the Conciliar strife within the Church 
itself. It was the basis of the theory of secu- 
lar absolutism on which the national state of 
modern times was founded. Its influence is 
to be-seen in the legal codes of modern Eu- 
ropean countries since the close of the 18th 
century, and in some English law, especially 
the law merchant. The place of Roman law 
in the history of politics and jurisprudence 
can scarcely be exaggerated. 


B. Sources of Roman Law 

Broadly speaking, there were no a priori 
principles upon which the whole body of Ro- 
man law was erected, Roman law, having 


slowly developed from practical needs and 
considerations, was distinctly not a product 
of theoretical juristic conceptions, Roman 
private law rescued the individual from the 
associations of one kind or another in which 
he had been obscured, and recognized him 
as a distinct entity. Secular law came to be 
regarded as the form of social control par- 
excellence in Rome, and the Roman jurists” 
insisted upon the subordination of all citi- 
zens and their activities to the reign of law. 
It was relatively late when the Roman lawyers 
derived from imperial experiences and inter- 
national contacts the theory of the universal- 
ity of fundamental legal principles which 
they believed to be common to all rational 
men. 

One of the most important sources of Ro- 
man law was primitive custom. Since the 
earliest regulation of custom was intrusted to 


the priests, for many generations law wasinot 


distinguished from religion. 
entirely a matter of ritual, and the religious 
elements were thus extremely significant in 
the origins of Roman law. The religious 
law, jus divinum, was for some centuries 
about the only law the Romans knew. Their — 
chief aim was to keep the peace with their 
gods, and violation of taboos was the chief 
crime. The law was in the hands of the 
priests, which gave this class great power. 
The impact of the Etruscans seems to have 
been the vital influence in breaking down 
this priestly monopoly, secularizing Roman 
law, and opening the way for its evolution. 

Yet, important as it may have been, reli- 


It was at first — 
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gious custom was only one of the sources from 
which grew the body of Roman law. The 
jurists themselves recognized that statutes, 
plebiscites, decisions of the Senate, decisions 
and edicts of magistrates, imperial decrees, 
and the interpretations of jurists entered into 
its composition. The sources that gave Ro- 
man law its most rational traits, and that 
explain at the same time its fertility and flexi- 
bility, were the edicts of the magistrates and 
the interpretations of the lawyers. Ob- 
viously enough, all these influences did not 
always operate at the same time, nor did they 
all persist throughout the thousand years of 
Roman legal development. They made 
themselves felt at different times and in vary- 
ing degrees. 

As we have seen, the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables constituted the first step in the de- 
velopment of written law. The civil law, 
jus civile, which appeared in the Twelve Ta- 
bles was suited to a relatively simple society 
not far advanced economically, and it con- 
tained many primitive elements. Neverthe- 
less, it remained the written private law 

which regulated the life of the Romans until 
the last quarter of the end century s.c. This 
was made possible by the fact that the provi- 
sions of the Laws of the Twelve Tables were 
not at all rigid, but were constantly being 
modified and expanded by the interpreta- 
tions of trained jurists who adapted them to 
new conditions. This made for an extremely 
flexible and practical body of law. 

Before a lawsuit was tried, both parties to 
the case consulted students of the law, who 
rendered to the litigants advice which was 

- supposed to be wholly impartial in nature. 
Some of these men kept records of the cases 
and thus there developed a body of legal lit- 
erature. After having received advice, the 
parties to the suit appeared before the prae- 
tor.“ This magistrate did one of two things: 
either he settled the case then and there by 
handing down his final interpretation of the 
law involved; or he passed the case on with 
instructions to a trial judge (judex), usually a 
Senator, who then determined its outcome. 
Ina broad way it may be said that the praetor 
ruled on matters of law, and the judge on the 
facts in the case. 


C. Legal Procedure 
As Rome expanded by conquest and be- 


came a cosmopolitan city, necessity demanded 
the creation of a new magistracy. The office 
of praetor peregrinus (peregrinus means alien 
or foreigner; from it comes the English word, 
pilgrim) was instituted (242 B.C.) to take care 
of cases in which a foreigner was a partic- 
ipant. The praetor peregrinus, unlike the 
older praetor urbanus, was free from the re- 
straints of the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 


„and he was able to introduce new principles 


in the settlement of lawsuits. In time it be- 
came customary for the praetor to issue an 
edict when he assumed office. In this he 
enunciated the working rules that were to 
guide him in settling disputes. These edicts 
were sometimes modified by the succeeding 
praetor, sometimes reissued without change. 
They made up in time a considerable body 
of legal theory and practice. The governors 
in the provinces reproduced the legal func- 
tions and procedure of the praetor peregrinus 
in Rome. 

In the new legal procedure that developed 
and was applied in cases involving foreigners, 
the magistrates were not averse to adopting 
legal practices of non-Roman origin, espe- 
cially when the latter were better suited to 
problems arising from more mature eco- 
nomic conditions than were the provisions of 
the Twelve Tables. In many ways, the legal 
practice covering cases that involved for- 
eigners was thus far in advance of that which 
obtained in disputes between Roman citizens. 
Toward the close of the ənd century B.C., 
the mode of procedure of the peregrin prae- 
tors was transferred to the urban praetors— 
an existing remedy that was adopted to meet 
changing conditions—and many dogmas and 
methods of the Twelve Tables were thus 
given their deathblow. As a result of this 
praetorian legal theory and practice and of 
the contact with the many cultures of the Em- 
pire there developed what is known as the 
jus gentium—the composite legal principles 
of the nations in the Empire '°—which was 
distinguished from the jus civile, the law of 
Rome and its citizens. In time the more 
sophisticated jus gentium was even accepted 
by citizens in their dealings among themselves 
and became an integral part of the whole 
body of Roman law. From it there devel- 
oped the notion of the jus naturale, those 
basic legal principles believed to be common 
to all mankind. In this process of assimilat- 
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ing foreign law to Roman usage, the contri- 
bution of Greece, as Paul Vinogradoff has sug- 
gested, was very important. 


D. Work of the Jurists 


A most important role in the development 
of Roman law was played by the jurists with 
their close reasoning and their examination 
and interpretation of legal problems. The 
most outstanding of the early jurists was Sex- 
tus Aelius Paetus, who was consul in 197 B.c. 
The really great names in Roman law, how- 
ever, date from a later time. Papinian, 7 
Paulus, Gaius, Ulpian, and Modestinus all 
lived under the Empire. Some of the later 
jurists incorporated into their legal thought 
the Stoic conception of a natural law govern- 
ing all mankind. The particular function 
of the jurists, as well as the fundamental 
achievement of Rome in the field of law, is 
set forth in the following sentences: 

No people have drawn a clearer distinction than 
the Romans between the absolute and the relative, 
or better undérstood that every legal solution be- 
longs to the sphere of contingency. Their en- 
deavour was to make apparent in each particular 
case what appeared to them to be Law, and then, 
better still, what with greater moral refinement 
they called Equity." 


E. The Codification of Roman Law 

Just as the transition from city-state to Em- 
pire is reflected in the development of Ro- 
man law, so the appearance of an absolute 
Emperor resulted in the tendency toward 
codification. Two compilations of imperial 
legislation were undertaken at the close of 
the grd century A.D. Then in 439 A.D. the 
first portion of the code of Theodosius II ap- 
peared. This showed the influence of Chris- 
tianity. The most important and complete 
codification of both ancient and imperial law 
was the product of extensive labor initiated 
by the Byzantine Emperor Justinian (527— 
565 A.D.). This enterprise resulted in: (1) the 
Code in 529 (a revised edition appeared five 
years later), in which the earlier codes were 
recast and brought together} (2) the Digest 
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in 533, consisting of cogent excerpts from 
juristic writings and legal opinions; and (3) 
the Institutes, a law manual, in the same year. 
The name Novels is given to the new laws of 
Justinian which were promulgated after the 
Code was completed. ‘These four items in the 
legal work sponsored by Justinian, the Code, 
the Digest, the Institutes, and the Novels, 
make up what is known as the Corpus juris 
civilis, or Body of Civil Law. The codifica- 
tion by Justinian, while it put an end to the 
further development of Roman law, at the 
same time served as one of the most important 
agencies in its preservation for subsequent 
ages. 

Roman law was of the greatest importance 
for later European history. As has been al- 
ready noted, it furnished the basis for the 
canon law of the Roman Catholic Church. 
At the height of the Middle Ages, Roman 
law was revived and exploited by secular 
monarchs like Philip the Fair of France in 
their struggle against the Church. Roman 
law laid great stress upon the supremacy of 
the royal and imperial authority over all con- 
tending groups and classes. 
tressed the claim of the monarchs to domin- 
ion over the Church when the two came 
into conflict. Roman lawyers flocked to the 
courts and were patronized by the monarchs 
whom they served. Law schools, of which 
the most famous was the one at Bologna, 
founded in the latter part of the 12th century 
A.D., developed to give adequate training in 
Roman law. Even the Christian Church was 
rent by a great dispute (the Conciliar Move- 
ment) which turned upon the application of 
Roman law to the principles and problems of 
ecclesiastical administration. In early mod- 
ern times, Roman law became a powerful 
bulwark of secular absolutism when the lat- 
ter came into being along with the rise of 
the dynastic national state. It is still: the 
basis of legal theory and practice in the Ro- 


mance countries of Europe, and was intro- © 


duced into the legal system of the state of 
Louisiana. 
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Economic and Social Life in Rome 


I. ROMAN FARMERS ATTEMPT TO RULE THE WORLD 


N A broad and fundamental way the Ro- 
I man epoch represented in social history 

the gigantic but vain effort made by a 
farming nation to seize and run the Western 
world. It had been tried on a smaller scale 
by Assyria and Persia. Most of the other 
great empires of antiquity had been predom- 
inantly mercantile or had rested upon a com- 
mercial basis. 

Rome started out in historical times as a 
rudimentary feudal agrarian society that had 
at least vague resemblances to the later medie- 
val manorial system. Gradually it developed 
into a society of small free farmers (patri- 
cians) and semiservile peasants (plebeians). 
The spoils of war enriched the patricians, 
but the need for a large and loyal army com- 
pelled them to grant political concessions to 
the plebeians. The wealth of the patricians 
enabled them, however, to buy up lands and 
create great estates farmed by slaves. This 
threw the plebeians into the army, the city 
rabble, and, later, into the politically free but 
economically dependent colonate or farm ten- 
ancy. For a time—from Marius through the 
Antonine Caesars of the end century A.p.—a 
new business aristocracy, the knights (equites), 
recruited from businessmen, merchants, usu- 
rers, taxgatherers, and public contractors, 
contested political and social supremacy with 
the landlord oligarchy (patricians who dom- 
inated the Roman Senate). But the taxation 


Il, PATRIARCHAL 


Early Roman agriculture. There is little 
information concerning the economic and so- 
cial life of Rome in the first few centuries 
after the decline of Etruscan power (about 
500 B.c.). The life of the entire period from 
the 6th to the grd century B.C. was, broadly 
speaking, that of a patriarchal agrarian so- 


system of the later Empire destroyed this mid- 
dle class. The great landlords came to the 
top once more in the later Empire, dodged 
their taxes and other civic obligations, defied 
imperial control, introduced political and 
legal chaos, brought about the decline of the 
Western Empire, and plunged western Eu- 
rope into feudalism and cultural decline. 
The Romans failed to create a substantial 
free peasantry in the East or to perpetuate it 
in the West. This fact, together with the de- 
struction of the middle class, constitutes a 
fundamental socio-economic cause of the dis- . 
integration of Roman society, 

The Roman farming intellect did not pos- 
sess the imagination, originality, flexibility, or 
adaptability required for as colossal a task as 
administering a great world-empire. The 
lack of commercial experience and financial 
sagacity made the fiscal problems difficult for 
the Romans to solve. The primitive meth- 
ods of travel and communication were ill 
adapted to imperial administration. The pro- 
vincial neighborhood greed was transformed 
into imperial exploitation with little change. 
except as to the great booty and the enlarged - 
scope of public larceny. The fundamental 
conservatism of their outlook prevented the 
Roman Junkers from inventing or imitating 
soon enough the administrativë methods or 
machinery that might possibly have saved the 
Empire. 


AGRARIAN LIFE 


ciety. The family was the fundamental so- 
cial unit. Within it the power of the father 
was absolute. His authority (the patria 
potestas) extended also over slaves and de- 
pendents, his clients, who were not landown- 
ers. It appears that the older landlord- 
tenant system, under which Italian agricul- 
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ture had once been carried on, and which 
roughly resembled the later manorialism of 
western Europe,’ had vanished. It was re- 
placed by a system of free peasant holdings. 

Each family owned a little plot of land 
called a heredium or homestead. This con- 
tained two jugera, a little more than ı 1⁄4 acres. 
A jugerum was 240 by 120 feet, possibly a 
measurement of Babylonian origin that may 
have been introduced by the Etruscans. The 
heredium was the basis of the Roman land- 
holding system. A hundred heredia consti- 


tuted a centuria or centuriatus ager. This 
larger plot had a shrine at each corner for an 
agricultural and boundary festival—the Com- 
pitalia. Early Roman agriculture was rig- 
orously controlled by religious conceptions 
and rites. Indeed, early Roman religion was 
primarily an effort to influence the super- 
natural powers to favor animal and plant 
fertility and the successful harvesting of crops. 
It was a simple and practical agricultural 
cult, revolving about the family holdings 
and farm operations. 


II. ROMAN CONQUESTS AND THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


The Punic Wars initiated a new phase in 
the social and economic history of Rome. 
The conquest first of the western Mediter- 
ranean and then of the whole ancient west- 
ern world left no aspect of Roman life un- 
touched. The social and the economic de- 
velopment of Rome was deeply and diversely 
affected by the centuries of conquest and ex- 
pansion. 

Wars undermine the Roman peasantry. 
The brunt of the war, in respect to both mili- 
tary service and the war tax, fell upon the 
small and medium-sized landowners, the free 
tenants of Rome, and the Italian allies. The 
great number of men killed seriously de- 
pleted the ranks of the Roman yeomanry. 
Those who survived were deprived of the 
necessary man power to work their farms. 
Continuous and long-term military service 
further contributed to their ruin. During 
the Hannibalic wars, central and southern 

_ Italy were systematically ravaged. Roman 
victories resulted in the further extension of 
the ager publicus (state-owned land), and 
since only the wealthy could command the 
money and labor necessary to work this leased 
land, they alone profited. The law limiting 
the extent of holdings of public land to 500 
jugera became a dead letter; and, more impor- 
tant, the control of the state over the ager 
publicus began to lapse in practice. Its rich 
holders were escaping the payment of the an- 
nual rent and beginning to regard the land as 
their private property. The large estates 
were growing in numbers and in area, for 
when they bordered on or surrounded small 
holdings, the latter were speedily swallowed 
up, either by legal purchase or by less reputa- 
ble means of acquisition. “The rich bought 


out or took by force the little inheritances of 
their poor neighbors,” as Appian wrote in the 
2nd century B.C., describing this period. 

The growth of great estates: latifundia. 
Other factors hastened the decline of the 
smaller holdings and the growth of large 
estates. From the newly acquired provinces 
came shipments of grain to Rome. Sicily 
alone paid an annual tribute of 1,000,000 
bushels of wheat. This competition helped 
to drive the small cultivators away from the 
soil, and was instrumental in turning Latium 
into a grazing rather than a farming region. 
The tremendous extension of slavery as a re- 
sult of the conquests won the day for the 
large estates, and the steady influx of slaves 
into Italy displaced free agricultural labor. 
The slave trade became a remunerative and 
important business. Large estates and slav- 
ery stimulated each other. But, however 
serious the inroads made upon free labor by 
cheap slave labor, free wage-laborers and ten- 
ant farmers were to be found even in the clos- 
ing years of the Republic. 

In consequence of these factors there grew 
up the large estates (latifundia), typical of the 
agricultural development and land-ownership 
of this period. Small and medium-sized 
holdings did not disappear completely, but 
they shrank in number and relative impor- 
tance. The latifundia appear to have ranged 
usually from 200 to more than 400 acres. 
The estates of some of the very rich land- 
lords were of enormous size. Crassus is said 
to have owned 62,000 acres. The latifundia 
were cultivated by slaves, and were often 
managed by the more intelligent and re- 
sponsible slaves. The buildings on them 
housed the servile workers, served the owner 
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as a residence when he visited his estate, and 
were used as granariés and storehouses. 

Most of the land throughout Italy thus fell 
into the hands of the wealthy. The small 
landowners and free tenants were driven off 
the soil. This resulted in an increase in the 
number of clients or dependents and in an 
unprecedented influx of the recently deprived 
landless peasantry to urban districts, espe- 
cially to Rome. The number of poverty- 
stricken plebeians there was enormously 
augmented. At the same time an increasing 
mass of non-Roman freedmen were arriving. 
In consequence: 


There was no longer a balance in the citizen 
body between the rural elements, which had once 
been hard-working, productive, and level-headed, 
and the urban proletariate, which grew more and 


more accustomed to call upon the State, the mag-. 


istrates, candidates for office, and ambitious men 
of every kind for its food and amusements—panem 
et circenses. Rome ceased to be the capital of an 
essentially agricultural people whose wealth was 
mainly based on landed property and agricul- 
tural resources; it became a turbulent agglomera- 
tion, in which industry, trade, and money-dealing 
assumed an importance hitherto unknown.? 


The Gracchus brothers attempt land re- 
form. It was obvious that such conditions, 
if they continued unremedied, could have 
only disastrous results. The reform move- 
ment came to a climax in the last half of the 
end century B.C. in the efforts of two brothers 
of wealthy and aristocratic birth, Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus and Gaius Sempronius 
Gracchus. The Gracchus brothers were trib- 
unes of the plebs, the people’s champions, 
and their duty was to protect the plebs from 
oppression. Their persons were legally in- 
violable. The older brother, Tiberius, who 
became tribune of the plebs in 133 B.C., de- 
sired the protection of the peasant class so 
that the strength of the Roman army could 
be guaranteed, and the redistribution of the 
ager publicus be assured. He proposed that 
all public lands of more than the limit of 500 
jugera be called in. The Senate, naturally 
enough, was bitterly opposed to spch meas- 
ures, and in Marcus Octavius it found a trib- 
une who was willing to veto them. Tiberius 
Gracchus, to put his plan through, risked 
two things that flew in the face of tradition 
and legality. He had the tribune Octavius 
recalled, and then stood for re-election, both 


acts being distinctly illegal. In an election 
riot that ensued, Tiberius lost his life. 

His brother Gaius Gracchus took up the 
struggle in behalf of the Roman peasantry 
ten years later (123 B.c.), when he was elected 
tribune and proposed a series of carefully 
prepared measures through which he hoped 
the necessary reforms could be achieved. 
First he wished to make the popular assem- 
bly the chief authority in government. Then 
he proposed the confiscation of public land 
and its redistribution among the citizens. 
Regarding the provinces as ager publicus, he 
hoped to solve the land question by coloniz- 
ing them with Romans. Colonists were ac- 
tually sent out to northern Africa. When 
Gaius stood the second time (121 B.C.) for re- 
election as tribune, he was defeated, and in 
the rioting that followed the conflict between 
his supporters and the senatorial party, he 
committed suicide. 

The legislation of Gaius Gracchus that 
empowered the tribune to purchase grain at 
the state’s expense and then sell it to the 
people below cost was of extreme importance 
in the later history of Rome. The precedent 
created was costly, and it established the right 
of private citizens to demand support at pub- 
lic expense. This law was passed not by the 
Senate, but by the popular assembly. Grac- 
chus probably regarded this as a temporary 
expedient; but it survived long after his 
death, the Roman masses naturally accepting 
with alacrity a measure that supplied them 
with food. 

Roman conquest and Roman economic 
life. Aside from the financial exploitation 
incident to Roman imperial administration, 
the Roman conquest of the entire Mediter- 
ranean world in some ways benefited the en- 
tire region economically. Once the political 
supremacy of Rome was established, the 
pirates who had preyed upon commerce were 
slowly wiped out, and the Mediterranean was 
more efficiently policed. Pompey finished 
the task of clearing away the pirates. With 
the exception of the treatment afforded to 
Carthage and Corinth, which were senselessly 
destroyed, the commercial policy of Rome 
toward conquered regions was liberal. This 
was to be expected, since the commercial 
prosperity of the provinces contributed to 
the well-being of the whole Empire, and 
Rome was dependent upon imports from 
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both the eastern and the western portions of 
the Empire. The maritime trade of Rome 
was largely in the hands of non-Romans: 
Greeks and orientals were masters of the trade 
with the East; and even that of the West, 
where Romans and Italians were most active, 
was in great measure carried on by merchants 
of other nations. One of the causes of this 
state of affairs was that from the close of the 
end century B.C. individuals of senatorial 
rank were forbidden to engage in any mari- 
time trade of real moment. This helped to 
create in Rome a wealthy commercial class 
drawn chiefly from a lower social and politi- 
cal order rather than from the senatorial 
group. 

Roman commerce. What were the arti- 
cles, raw materials, and foodstuffs which en- 
tered into the foreign trade of the peninsula 
and its capital? The exports from Italy by 
no means balanced the heavy stream of im- 
ports. Only by virtue of the vast riches that 
conquests brought to it was Rome able to 
pay for its imports. The constant movement 
of gold and silver out of Rome assumed 
threatening proportions from time to time. 
In the ist century B.c. efforts were made to 
check by law the exportation of coin from 
the peninsula. 

The chief exports were bronze and iron 
ware, pottery, wines and olive oil, lumber, 
pitch, and wool. Compared with the many 
imports, this scanty list of exports fades into 
insignificance. Chief among the imports was 
grain, imported in quantities from Sicily, 
Egypt, Gaul, and Asia. Other foodstuffs 
were salted fish from the Black Sea region and 
Spain, dried fruits from the East, salted meat, 
pork, and cheese from the West, and wines 
from different Mediterranean sections. Raw 
materials came largely from the West and in- 
cluded hides, leather, wool, timber, copper, 
lead, silver, and tin. Finished products were 
usually Eastern in origin and included manu- 
factured goods, works of art, and such articles 
of luxury as precious stones, tapestries, dra- 
peries, rugs, glassware, woolen and linen 
cloth, clothes, silk (from China by way of 
Syria), cotton, ivory, spices, incense, and 
bronze and marble statues. Gaul later fur- 
nished much woolen and linen clothing. 
The slave trade was important; both East and 
West served as sources of supply. In Italy 
proper, the well-planned and excellently built 


system of roads aided in the development of 
internal trade. 

Though industry, as well as commerce, ran 
well behind agriculture in economic impor- 
tance, there was considerable development 
between the grd century s.c: and the rule of 
Augustus. The growth of the population 
of Rome and other urban communities was 
responsible for an increased demand for man- 
ufactured goods that, despite heavy imports, 
was bound to stimulate industry. War needs 
during this period encouraged the ship- 
building and metal-working industries; and 
the reconstruction of Rome in the last years 
of the Republic must have meant considera- 
ble activity in the building trades. The 
tendency toward specialization in industry in 
urban centers was progressing rapidly, even 
though many needs in the rural districts were 
still supplied by domestic manufacture on 
the part of the family. On the large estates 
most of the necessities were provided for by 
the labor of slaves. 

Roman industries. The chief industries 
of Italy appear to have been the manufacture 
of pottery, textiles, metal ware, leather goods, 
and articles of wood. The ore mines, in 
Italy, Spain, and Gaul, were extensively 
worked. Capua, Cales, and Puteoli became 
notable for their production of metal goods. 
Of these cities, Puteoli with its busy iron 
works was most important, and was also nota- 
ble for its extensive pottery works, Capua 
was a center for copper and bronze manufac- 
ture. Rome was an important manufactur- 
ing center for bricks, pottery, tiles, and arti- 
cles made from precious metals. The great 
number of goldsmiths and jewelers there in- 
dicated a growing class of wealthy people and 
of luxurious tastes. Our knowledge of Ro- 
man textile industries is rather scanty, but 
apparently spinning and weaving, character- 
istically domestic tasks, were becoming spe- 
cialized occupations, or were done by the 
slaves in the wealthier families. 

Small-scale organization and the simplest 
of mechanical devices were typical of Roman 
and Italian industry. Large-scale production 
and organization were found only in such in- 
dustries as pottery and brickmaking. Some 
comparatively large workshops were estab- 
lished by wealthy Romans in which a num- 
ber of slaves were employed under the man- 
agement of a freedman or a-slave. There 
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were also many smaller shops similarly organ- 
ized, of several types. The free craftsman 
working with his family and one or two slaves 
was common, as were the shops started by 
freedmen on borrowed money. 

Growth and effects of slave labor. One ot 
the most momentous developments was the 
spread of slave labor in industry. During 
the closing years of the Republic slaves ap- 
pear to have been responsible for the bulk 
of industrial production. It has been esti- 
mated that slaves and freedmen amounted to 
85 per cent of those engaged in industry. 
Slave labor became almost as important a 
factor in industry as in agriculture, and 
some freedmen became captains of industry. 
Though free labor persisted, it naturally suf- 
fered in competition with slave labor. The 
latter not only depressed the wages of the 
free craftsman, but also greatly hindered the 
development of Roman industry. The pov- 
erty of mechanical devices was in part due 
to cheap slave labor. There was little incen- 
tive to mechanical ingenuity or economy of 
labor. Manual labor was generally held in 
low esteem. Some writers were willing to 
tolerate or even praise manual labor, but 
these were in the minority, Cicero’s “con- 
tempt for the ‘working-class dregs’ more 
nearly represented the typical Roman view- 
point. 

Rise of business class and growth of great 
fortunes. Among the most important eco- 
nomic developments that Rome experienced 
between the middle of the grd and the close 
of the 1st century s.c. were the increase in 
movable wealth and the appearance of a 
class of quasi-capitalists. The chief source 
of this type of wealth was neither commerce 
nor industry, but the tribute and booty of 
conquest and of the supervision of public 
works and imperial finances. Tax farming 
accounted for a great deal of the money that 
flowed into Rome. In addition, Rome's 
practice of utilizing middlemen in under- 
taking public works, the collection of rents, 
the working of state lands, and many other 
business activities contributed to the growth 
of a moneyed class. - Collective financial en- 
terprises in the form of joint-stock companies‘ 
also helped to create a quasi-capitalistic class 
—a capitalist class in that their wealth was 
not in land, but in money. (The ancient 
world, of course, was unacquainted with capi- 


talists and capitalism as we know them.) 
Shareholders in these companies were drawn 
from almost every class except the poor. 

In consequence, great fortunes made their 
appearance. This accumulation of wealth 
was dramatized by the suddenness with which 
it took place. Rudimentary banking was 
naturally stimulated, and money changing 
became an important source of income. An 
exceptionally profitable business was the 
lending of money at high interest by the new 
class of bankers. The high maximum legal 
rate of 12 per cent was only too often ex- 
ceeded. Speculation became common, and 
there are records of financial crises at Rome. 
The wealthy men of business formed a sep- 
arate class, called the equestrian order (ordo 
equester), the members of which were called 
knights (equites). Their wealth was mova- 
ble rather than landed, and in this way and 
in others they were unlike the senatorial 
plutocracy. Towards the close of the Re- 
public, though real estate retained its posi- 
tion of supremacy, both capital and the class 
that possessed it assumed greater importance 
in the Roman state. 

Three important factors, however, held 
back Roman industrial and commercial de- 
velopment from anything like the heights 
to which it might otherwise have attained. 
First, conquest poured slaves into Rome and 
allowed Italy to lean upon a slave economy 
without any strong incentive to mechanical 
invention or shrewd business management. 
Second, there was the vast tribute from the 
provinces, which for a long time made up for 
the losses resulting from a rudimentary and 
inefficient type of economic life. Third, the 
constant opening up of new lands for public 
exploitation diverted capital and energy from 
commerce and industry, 

Growth of luxury. The rapid increase ol 
wealth in Rome was followed by the aban- 
donment of the traditional simplicity and 
frugality of Roman life. Money and con- 
tact with Greece and the East bore their fruit 
in the new taste for a life of luxury and com- 
fort which the well-to-do of the cities could 
afford. Sumptuary laws and the sharp anger 
of old-fashioned Cato could not stay the 
transformation that was taking place. The 
new luxurious spirit displayed itself in the 
elaborately remodeled dwellings of the Ro- 
mans, in the introduction of modern con- 
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veniences, in the desire for and consumption 
of expensive and exotic foods and drinks, in 
the use of table utensils of precious metals, 
rich furniture, costly garments and orna- 
ments, cosmetics and perfumes, and precious 
gems, and in keeping huge retinues of house- 
hold servants and entertainers: 

Thus during the 200 years which preceded the 


IV. ROMAN ECONOMIC 


Basis of prosperity. It is no wonder that 
the economic life of the Roman world reached 
its highest point of development during the 
imperial period under the Antonines in the 
2nd century a.b. For at least two centuries 
from the reign of Augustus onward, there 
were factors in operation which were dis- 
tinctly favorable to the economic develop- 
ment of the Empire. Within the Empire po- 
litical unity and peace had been established; 
on its frontiers, the army guaranteed security 
and order. The changes in imperial admin- 
istration made for more efficient and honest 
and less exacting and violent government of 
the provinces. Furthermore, the government 
itself gave a forceful stimulus to economic 
development through its activities in pub- 
lic works. The extension of Roman law 
throughout the Empire also had beneficent 
and stabilizing economic consequences. 
These elements not only affected the eco- 
nomic life of the territories within the Em- 
pire, but, in widening the sphere of activity 
beyond its boundaries, they also influenced 
regions outside of imperial control. The 
possibilities these more favorable conditions 
offered were realized in the 2nd century of the 
Empire. 

Condition of agriculture. While many 
farming districts in southern Italy and Greece 
were abandoned, new regions in western 
Europe and northern Africa were made pro- 
ductive by draining swamps, clearing forests, 
and irrigating deserts. In the areas thus re- 
claimed for cultivation, the most advanced 
methods of Roman agriculture were intro- 
duced. Large estates were to be found 
throughout the Empire, some established 
after the Roman conquest, but others (espe- 
cially in the East) in existence long before 
Rome entered the picture. The Emperor 
himself, either in private or public capacity, 
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Empire the Roman oligarchy had become trans- 
formed to the point of denying the traditions 
which more than five centuries of history had in- 
culcated. Conquest, which had brought terri- 
tories, subjects, and gold, had led Rome away 
from the heroic simplicity of the Servian epoch.* 


During the imperial period that followed 
Roman luxury reached even greater heights. 


LIFE AT ITS HEIGHT 


Senators, and, in Asia, religious sanctuaries 
were among the masters of these vast estates. 

Rise of colonate. Frequently the owners 
were absentee landlords and the management 
of the vast estates was intrusted to slaves, 
Free tenants, a special class of local culti- 
vators called coloni, and slaves were the three 
classes that worked these great farms. The 
coloni resembled the medieval serfs, being 
legally free but in time bound to the soil that 
they tilled. This system, called the colo- 
nate, arose because it was found that a man 
would work better on a small plot of land 
than as a member of a slave gang on a great 
estate. Small and medium-sized rural hold- 
ings, though greatly reduced in Italy were 
widespread throughout the Empire, being 
very important in Gaul, for example. A new 
manner of occupying and farming the land 
developed, becoming very common in the 
later Empire. This was the emphyteusis 
(from a Greek word for implanting, improv- 
ing), already used in Egypt, to bring neg. 
lected lands under cultivation. It provided 
for a long-term lease and a small rental; the 
tenancy could be withdrawn if the tenant 
failed to improve the soil. There is evidence 
that during the first two centuries of the Em- 
pire many of the provinces enjoyed an agri- 
cultural and stock-raising prosperity that sur- 
passed previous conditions. 

Manufacturing industry. In manufactur- 
ing, a general increase in production appears 
to have taken place under the Empire. 
Though industry was probably stimulated in 
the East by favorable conditions there, the 
most significant changes occurred in the west- 
ern and northern portions of the Empire. 
Local industry existed in these regions before 
their conquest, but compared with the East 
they were industrially backward. During the 
ist and gnd centuries A.D., industry in the 
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West and North underwent an expansion and 
attained a volume and variety hitherto un- 
known, especially in metal working, weaving, 
building and the manufacture of pottery. 
Activity in the building trades was a natural 
result of the spread and growth of urban com- 
munities. Slave and free labor were employed 
in E A and there were craft associations 
throughout the Roman world, It is the opin- 
ion of careful students that industry was un- 
usually active and prosperous during the first 
two centuries of the Empire. 

Commercial conditions. In Italy, how- 
ever, there was a marked decline in agricul- 
ture and only a slight improvement in a [ew 
industrial regions. The large population 
there was not self-supporting, and the upper 
class had developed a taste for luxurious and 
foreign articles. These factors set up an ex- 
tensive commercial movement throughout 
the Empire and made Rome and Italy a most 
attractive and busy trade center. For the 
imports that poured in upon the peninsula 
payment was in coin—a serious economic 
weakness, draining off the precious metal. 
The remarkable system of roads and the in- 
creased safety of the sea routes permitted 
greater activity and volume of trade than ever 


V. DAILY LIFE IN ROME IN 


A. The Life and Pleasures of the Upper 
Classes 

Changes in Roman life. As Roman so- 
ciety lasted for about 1200 years, the Roman 
modes of life presented many revolutionary 
changes. There was little resemblance be- 
tween the primitive farming economy of 600 
B.C. and the Levantine luxury of 150 A.D. 
Probably Roman life in the era during the 
close of the Republic and the days of the early 
Empire is most typical. 

Rome and Athens. Compared with Ath- 
ens, Rome of the early imperial period was 
far better planned and constructed. It was 
also a much larger city, While the popula- 
tion of Athens at the time of Pericles ran 
somewhere between 100,000 and 150,000, the 
population of Rome has been estimated as 
between 450,000 and 1,500,000. lt was prob- 
ably about 800,000 in the Augustan Age. 
Rome was provided with great aqueducts 
which brought water from the surrounding 


before. Considering the time and the means, 
the system of communication and transporta- 
tion on land was really an excellent one. On 
the sea, travel was handicapped by lack of 
the mariner’s compass. St. Paul’s hazardous 
voyage to Rome (Acts, Chapters xxvii, xxviii) 
was not at all unusual. 

Taxes were placed upon commerce. In 
addition to tolls placed upon bridges and the 
like and taxes imposed by towns upon goods 
coming in and leaving them, low customs du- 
ties were collected at the boundaries of the 
ten customs districts (apart from Italy) cre- 
ated for this purpose. The tariff rates 
ranged from g to 5 per cent. , 

Despite the excellence of the Roman roads 
and bridges, which contrast markedly with 
the wretched situation in Greece, Roman 
methods of transportation and communica- 
tion were not adequate to the needs of a vast 
empire. Nothing short of steam power would 
have been. This transport inadequacy was 
a major cause of the disintegration of the Ro- 
man world-state. After the Age of the An- 
tonines, the economy of the Empire, espe- 
cially in Rome and Italy, began to undergo a 
serious decline and disintegration, from 
which it never recovered in the West. 


THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


hills. The first one had been built as early as 
312 B.C. In 144 B.C. a massive aqueduct was 
constructed to bring water from the Sabine 
Hills. An elaborate system of sewers carried 
away the waste material of Rome—instead of 
letting it lie in the streets as it did in Athens. 
The Roman streets in newer parts of the city 
were laid out with some plan, were far wider 
than the Athenian streets, and well paved. 
But in the poorer and older parts of the city, 
especially in the slum areas where the masses 
dwelt, the streets were narrow, irregular, and 
foul with filth and repulsive odors. 

There was far more wealth in Rome than 
there had been in Athens. Yet those outside 
the new business class still looked down upon 
men who made money out of any activities 
but agriculture. Cicero himself said: 


All gains made by hired labourers are dishon- 
ourable and base, for what we buy of them is their 
labour, not their artistic skill: with them the very 
gain itself does but increase the slavishness of the 
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work. All retail dealing too may be put in the 
same category, for the dealer will gain nothing 
except by profuse lying, and nothing is more dis- 
graceful than untruthful huckstering. Again, the 
work of all artisans (opifices) is sordid; there can 
be nothing honourable in a workshop.4 


Home life in Rome. As wealth poured 
into Rome in the last century of the Repub- 
lic and during the early Empire, the houses 
of the better class were completely rebuilt. 
The older houses had been crude one-story 
and one-room affairs. The family lived, en- 
tertained, and slept in this single room. 
They cooked over an open fire, and the smoke 
escaped through a hole in the roof. With 
the increase of wealth and the drive toward 
luxury, larger and more complicated dwell- 
ings were erected. The door now opened 
into a reception room which led into a court. 
Rooms were constructed off the court. Two 
and three stories were added, each divided 
up into several rooms. The homes of the 
wealthy, both in the city of Rome and on 
their country estates, surpassed even the mag- 
nificence of the houses of the well-to-do in 
ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. There was 
a large retinue of servants, particularly after 
the influx of slaves into Rome. 

For clothing the Roman citizen wore a 
tunic—two pieces of woolen material sewn 
together at the sides, making a shirt that 
hung down to the calf of the leg. It had 
short sleeves and was held in by a girdle. 
Over the tunic was draped the toga, a long 
elliptical woolen garment measuring about 
18 by 7 feet. A mantle, or sort of long sleeve- 
less coat, was worn over the toga in bad 
weather. The women wore much the same 
clothing as the men, save that they often used 
silk or silk-and-woolen materials. 

Roman manners and customs. The 
wealthy Roman was less controlled by an ethi- 
cal and esthetic philosophy of moderation 
than the Athenian gentleman. A certain fru- 
gal Puritanism had been in evidence in the 
early Republic, but it had disappeared long 
before the coming of the Empire. There- 
fore the remarkable influx of money result- 
ing from the conquest of the rich East and its’ 
exploitation by corrupt provincial adminis- 
trators led to striking and luxurious ostenta- 
tion. The wealthy Romans tended toward 
excess and vulgarity. Roman culture of this 
time exhibited all the leading characteristics 


attributed to the nouveaux riches, the par- 
venus, of our day. The average Roman gen: 
tleman—especially if a knight—participated 
less actively and frequently in politics and 
philosophical discussion than the Athenian 
citizen, and he had more time to indulge in 
pleasures. And these pleasures were far less 
elevating and less esthetic than those of the 
Greeks. Sports were more professionalized 
and more savage than those of Athens. Even 
when some of the Greek games, such as box: 
ing, were retained, they were made far more 
bloody through the use of brass knuckles 
and other devices designed to bring serious 
injury to the participants. Chariot racing 
was the only really civilized sport that the 
Romans enjoyed. Most popular were the 
bloody gladiatorial bouts, which usually 
ended in the death of one or both combatants 
Here even the Roman ladies yelled with de 
light when the loser received the deathblow. 
Battles between armed men and savage wild 
beasts attained great popularity. Slaves and 
Christians were on occasion thrown to the 
beasts as a public spectacle. Humanity and 
urbanity were almost entirely lacking in the 
Roman games. This recreational savagery 
was encouraged not only in the upper classes 
but also among the masses, who were allowed 
to crowd into less desirable sections of the 
Colosseum (which held some 75,000 persons) 
or other structures in which the spectacles 
were staged. 

Marked vulgarity and overindulgence char- 
acterized many wealthy Romans in their eat- 
ing and drinking, and in their sex life. They 
ate prodigiously, lying about the banquet ta- 
ble on couches. Some homes possessed the 
so-called vomitorium; when a guest had eaten 
heavily he might retire, gag himself, throw 
up his meal, and return to the feast. Ex- 
cessive use of liquors was common and in- 
toxication highly prevalent. 

Roman baths. An important item in the 
life of the Roman was his daily bath. This 
he took immediately after rising from his 
midday siesta. The rich Romans had elab- 
orate private baths in their city houses and 
their villas. There were separate compart- 
ments for vapor baths, hot baths, tepid baths, 
and cold baths. The bather was rubbed 
down by his slaves in a separate room pro- 
vided for this purpose. For the mass of Ro- 
mans who could not afford private baths 
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there were great public baths, the balneae or 
thermae. Their opening each day was an- 
nounced by the ringing of a bell. They 
were capacious, intricate, and luxurious. In 
addition to the various rooms and pools for 
hot-, warm-, and cold-water bathing there 
were balconies in which the bathers of both 
sexes might meet and gossip, libraries and art 
galleries for the more studious or esthetic, 
and gymnasiums and ball courts for the more 
energetic. Despite this elaborateness, the 
price of admission was very low—about 1 
cent for a man, 2 cents for a woman, and 
nothing for children. 

Roman “immorality.” Sex life was un- 
conventional. There were many courtesans 
in Rome, as in ancient Athens, and even the 
Roman wives were often involved in irregu- 
lar sexual unions. Divorce was made pro- 
gressively easier in Rome, and family rela- 
tionships were frequently shifted. A large 
number of beautiful female slaves from the 
Near Orient were a special incitement to sex- 
ual irregularity on the part of the wealthier 
Romans. Yet this so-called immorality was 
not, as is often alleged, a major cause of the 
ultimate fall of Rome. Sexual immorality 
declined markedly during the very centuries 
in which the Roman Empire in the West 
went into collapse. 

While ostentatious and lavish debauchery 
characterized many wealthy Romans of the 
imperial age, there were plenty who re- 
strained themselves, lived rationally, and de- 
voted themselves to the cultivation of art and 
letters or to the dignified management of 
their rural estates. 


B. The Wretched Existence of the Masses 


Bad living conditions of Roman masses. 
The life of the other half, which heavily out- 
numbered the wealthy, was quite another 
story. There is all too little to be found in 
Roman records concerning the life of the 
masses, for this great class was held in con- 
cempt by the upper classes who wrote. By 
the middle of the first century B.C., the masses 
(plebs urbana) of Rome numbered over 300,- 
ooo and lived in rather large three- and four- 
story tenements in the low-lying land between 
the hills of Rome. All that we know about 
these lodging-houses indicates that they were 
miserable dwellings separated by narrow, 


crowded, and dirty alleys. A reasonably pri- 
vate and decent family life here was out of 
the question. 

The army provided employment for the 
bulk of this class, and the rest were engaged as 
craftsmen. Industrial employment, however, 
was unsteady, and the masses suffered in con- 
sequence. There was no such scarcity of 
skilled labor as we observed in Athens. 
Wages ranged from 20 to go cents a day, and 
living expenses were proportionately low. 
Rent was cheap, the cost of clothing was neg- 
ligible, and the state provided amusements 
—circuses, baths, and the like—gratis, as well 
as grain either free or below cost. Aspiring 
politicians indulged the masses with addi- 
tional amusements or more wheat—a social 
form of political bribery. Nevertheless, the 
best that can be said for the lower classes is 
that they lived below the margin of health 
and decency. 

The home life of the masses in these rabbit- 
warren apartment houses was drab and dirty. 
These habitations were used chiefly for eat- 
ing and sleeping, the inmates swarming about 
on the streets when not at work. The big 
frame dwellings were cheaply constructed, 
and the fire risk was great. Fires broke out 
frequently, often burning many inmates. 
The survivors were left homeless until new 
lodgings could be obtained. It was not un- 
common for these dwellings to collapse with 
fatal results. 

The food of the lower classes in Rome was 
crude and lacking in variety. The staple 
item of the diet was wheat, ground up and 
served in the form of porridge. Occasionally 
there was a bit of meat, usually pork. Some- 
times vegetables appeared on the workers’ 
table, generally beans and onions. The city 
worker rarely had any wine to drink, but 
occasionally he could get some inferior or 
sour wine or dregs to mix with water. 

The life of the mass of city workers in 
Rome was not free from personal danger. 
Down to the time of Augustus there was no 
police protection whatever for the masses; 
and murder, assault, theft, and burglary were 
alarmingly common. Compared with these 
conditions, even the most unruly of Ameri- 
can cities has experienced nothing in the way 
of a crime wave. In the better imperial days 
some police protection existed, but the masses 
were never thoroughly safe in their private 
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living conditions. The men who were in 
the army had a fairly exciting life and often 
traveled widely, but their wives and chil- 
dren at home carried on a beastly and pre- 
carious existence. 

Depressed economic conditions. Eco- 
nomic fear was always present among the 
workers. The constant competition of the 
increasing number of slaves and the fluctua- 
tions of the labor market frequently brought 
hard times and compelled the laborer to bor- 
row money to escape eviction and starva- 
tion. Until the early imperial period a man 
might be enslaved if he failed to repay this 
money together with the high interest charges. 
If times did not improve, default and en- 
slavement frequently resulted. In order to 
keep this great miserable mass reasonably 
contented, the politicians, as we have pointed 
out, gave them donations of wheat and al- 
lowed them to view the gladiatorial combats 
and spectacles put on for the amusement of 
the upper classes. Sometimes special cir- 
cuses were provided just for the masses, who 
were bribed with food and amusement. 

Sad lot of the peasantry. The life of the 
peasants and agricultural workers in Italy 
presented the usual spectacle of monotonous 
routine or worse. The free owners of small 
landholdings faced ever greater difficulty in 
competing with the products of the great 
estates worked by slave labor. Indeed, they 
found it hard to continue to possess their 
homes when a rich landlord wished to pur- 
chase them or to evict the tenants without 
purchase. The free peasant worker who 
owned no land could scarcely exist in compe- 
tition with slave labor. There was a, con- 
stant tendency for the small landowner and 
the free peasant to drift into the colonate or 
into slavery. Therefore, rural life in late 
republican and imperial Rome was hardly 
passable for any class except the wealthy 
landlords and their immediate dependents. 
Travel in the rural areas was frequently 
dangerous except for those wealthy enough 
to provide themselves with a retinue of 
private guards or influential enough to be 
guarded by soldiers. The roads were poorly 
policed and swarmed with desperadoes re- 
cruited chiefly from impoverished peasants 
and slave herdsmen. Only the heavily trav- 
eled roads were reasonably safe for unguarded 
wayfarers, 


C. The Horrors of Roman Slavery 


Number of slaves. The slaves made up 
the lowest social class. Their number in 
Rome reached its highest point by the end of 
the Republic and diminished toward the 
close of the Empire. There is no exact 
knowledge of how many there were, but the 
historian Beloch estimates that there were 
nearly 300,000 slaves in the neighborhood of 
Rome in the Augustan age. The number 
of slaves throughout the entire peninsula was 
somewhere between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000, 
out of a total population between 6,000,000 
and 10,000,000, War was the great source ol 
the slave supply, but the reduction of debtors 
to slavery, the breeding of slaves, and the ex- 
peditions of slave-hunters also contributed 
their quotas. 

Slaves were engaged in agriculture, espe- 
cially on the great estates, in industry and 
commerce, in the household, and in the ad- 
ministrative service of the state. Many slaves 
were intrusted with responsible positions, and 
the slave status was no definite indication of 
inferior ability or low intelligence. Learned 
slaves were not infrequently tutors, writers, 
and artists. Usually the abler and more cul- 
tivated slaves were in the cities; and those of 
a lower order were concentrated in the rural 
districts. 

Treatment of slaves. The Romans did 
not question slavery; it was an integral part 
of the existing order. The slave was a 
“thing,” not a “person”; he could neither 
hold property outright nor marry; and he 
possessed no rights except those granted to 
him by his master. There was no legal limi- 
tation placed upon the treatment of slaves. 
Cultivated slaves attached to a family might 
be treated with much care and concern and 
enjoy both the affection and the respect of 
the master. 

The treatment of the slaves on the great 
plantations was terribly cruel and oppressive. 
Professor Breasted says that: 


the life of the slaves on the great plantations was 
little better than that of beasts. Worthy and free- 
born men from the eastern Mediterranean were 
branded with a hot iron like oxen, to identify them 
forever. They were herded at night in cellar bar- 
racks, and in the morning were driven like half- 
starved beasts of burden to work in the fields. 
The green fields of Italy, where sturdy farmers 
once watehed the growing grain sown and culti- 


Upper: Restoration of the Baths of Diocletian. Un- 
der the Empire the number of baths (balneae), which 
had become a feature of Roman life before the end 
of the Republic, increased until there were 1,000 in 
Rome alone at the beginning of the 4th century. 
Like Turkish baths, they had rooms of different 
temperatures. The imperial thermae were more than 
baths, being immense establishments of great splendor. 
with facilities for gymnastic exercise and halls in 
which philosophers, poets, and rhetoricians and their 
audiences gathered. The two principles underlying 


the planning of these thermae were axial planning, 
a distinctive feature of all Roman construction, and 
the grouping of all subsidiary halls and rooms around 
a vast central hall. The earliest of these was built 
by Agrippa (21 B.C); others by several succeeding 
emperors. With its massive walls and great vaults, 
the Baths of Diocletian, which accommodated 3,200 
bathers, was among the most impressive examples of 
Roman concrete construction. Lower: Restoration of 
an apartment house at Ostia, a suburb and faithful 
miniature of Rome, in the 4th century A.D. The 
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vated by their own hands, were now worked by 
wretched and hopeless creatures who wished they 
had never been born.® 


From this it will easily be seen that, even 
at its worst, Negro slavery in the United 
States was idyllic compared with this type of 
slavery in Rome. Our Negroes were illiter- 
ate and were treated with relative humanity. 
Those who were enslaved by the Romans 
were often cultivated Easterners, who were 
treated worse than beasts by illiterate and 
brutal masters and foremen. Whereas in 
Negro slavery family relations might be oc- 
casionally disrupted, they were almost in- 
variably permanently broken up in Roman 
slavery. The condition of the slaves on the 
great estates of imperial Rome probably 
represents the most unhappy circumstances 
to which any large group of relatively civi- 
lized human beings have ever been perma- 
nently consigned—at least before the enslave- 
ment of war prisoners after the Second World 
War. 5 
Freeing of slaves. Legal provision was 
made for the emancipation of slaves, but the 
rapid increase in the number manumitted 


annually from the grd century B.c. onward 
had unfortunate results in many respects. It 
increased the problems of cultural assimila- 
tion among the different nationalities repre- 
sented, added to tnemployment among the 
free workers and exposed the latter to ulti- 
mate subjection, made it difficult for the 
manumitted slaves to support themselves, 
and created new and perplexing political and 
legal questions. 

Slave revolts. The relatively large num- 
ber of slaves was a potential menace to the 
Roman state. On several occasions they at- 
tempted to improve their condition by re- 
volting, only to be suppressed with much 
slaughter. It is significant that the slave 
revolts broke out in regions where large 
estates prevailed and where the slaves were 
accorded the harshest treatment. The first 
servile mutiny was in 198 s.c. There were 
two more shortly after, followed by serious 
revolts in Sicily in the last half of the cen- 
tury. The last and greatest of the uprisings, 
extending over much of the peninsula, was 
led by Spartacus, a gladiator, in 73 B.C. Suc- 
cessful for a short period, it was suppressed 
in 71 B.C. with much bloodshed. 


VI. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROMAN RELIGION 


Early Roman religion. The earliest Ro- 
man religion of which we have any record 
had reached the animistic stage. There were 
already well-defined and personified spirits 
and a hierarchy of both good and evil ones. 
There remained, however, certain survivals 
of the earlier period when there had been 
merely a belief in vague or unpersonified 
supernatural power—what the anthropolo- 
gists call mana. 

The family cult. The early Roman reli- 
gion was a family and farming cult. It 
aimed to make family life safe, and to insure 
prosperity for primitive agricultural opera- 


tions. There was little of a philosophical 
nature in the religion of this period. Its 
sole purpose was to rid the supernatural of 
its terror and to gain the support of spiritual 
forces for the welfare of the primitive Ro- 
man farmer. The Roman peasant wished 
to put the spiritual world on good terms with 
himself, so he could be helped to raise his 
flock and crops safely and be protected from 
ghosts and evil spirits. 

The center of the early Roman religion 
was the rectangular house of the primitive 
Romans. Here there were three particularly 
sacred places that required special religious 


people of Rome, with an area of less than eight square 


miles, a constantly increasing population, and in- 
adequate transportation facilities to permit expansion, 
were driven to narrow streets and tall houses. Even 
in the grd century B.C. three-story apartments were 
common; by the end of the Republic the average 
height had risen to five stories. Outwardly, these 
dwellings, which were the prevailing type—there were 
26 apartment houses for each private home—bore a 
striking resemblance to modern, up-to-date apartment 


buildings. Actually, tenants lived in crowded tene- 
ment-like conditions, with scant furniture, insufficient 
light and heat, and absence of sanitation, Buildings 
frequently collapsed because of their fragile construc- 
tion. Moreover, the massive wooden beams required - 
to support the weight of the floors, the movable 
stoves used for heat, the candles, smoky lamps, and 
torches used for lighting at night, all involved per- 
petual risk of fire and made conflagrations an everyday 
occurrence. 
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attention in order to insure safety and pros- 
perity. First, there was the hearth—the 
realm of Vesta, the spirit of the fire. This 
was the center of family worship, and after 
the chief course of the midday meal a bit of 
sacred cake was thrown into the fire. Second 
was the penus or storeroom, which was be- 
lieved to be inhabited by the di penates, the 
guardian spirits of the storeroom. Third, the 
door or threshold was of particular religious 
interest because through or over it evil spirits 
or ghosts of the dead might enter the house. 
There were special threshold rites to keep the 
good spirits in the house and to prevent the 
bad from entering. Appropriate rites in 
honor of the family ancestors, Vesta, the di 
penates, and the door spirits assured safety 
in daily life. 

The other aspects of the early Roman cult 
were related primarily to landholding and 
the forces of fertility. First and foremost 
here was the attention paid to the lar fa- 
miliaris, the spirit of the allotment or plot of 
land (heredium) held by each family. It 
seems to have had reference not only to the 
land itself but also its productive power. 
Homage to this spirit was paid particularly 
in the great festival of the Compitalia, which 
took place shortly after the winter solstice. 
There were other important rites to celebrate 
the fixing of the boundaries of the family plot 
and insure divine protection of the land 
possessed by the family. The boundary 
points were sacred spots in the early Roman 
farming cult and became the objects of proper 
religious observances. 

In addition to these rites and festivals de- 
signed to propitiate the supernatural powers 
and insure good luck for family, dwelling, 
and landholding, there were a number of 
festivals connected with the seasons of the 
year and the promotion of successful cultiva- 
tion of the land. In the spring there were 
several festivals concerned with assuring the 
proper germination and growth of the seed 
that had been planted. In the summer 
festivals were celebrated to insure success in 
gathering and storing the grain, and to ex- 
press gratitude for the harvest. In the au- 
tumn and early winter came the rites for the 
preparation of the ground and the sowing 
of the seed for the next crop. In all, there 
were some 45 of these farm and field festivals 
in the early Roman calendar. 
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The Roman gods. Our knowledge about 
the earliest Roman deities is vague. About 
all we have to go by is the calendar of festi- 
vals. From this we are able to discern that 
there were some 33 early divine beings known 
as numina. They represent a sort of transi- 
tional stage between animism and the later 
and more developed polytheism. Among 
the early deities the most important seem to 
have been Jupiter, Mars, Janus, Tellus, and 
Vesta. Jupiter was the supreme reigning 
deity of the good spirits. He dominated the 
physical universe. By properly propitiating 
him the Romans could be protected against 
the mysterious powers of physical nature. 
Tellus was the great female goddess, the 
Mother Earth. Hence she was of primary 
importance to an agricultural people, and 
her worship was prominent in the festivals 
connected with the growing crops, and in the 
rites associated with marriage. Janus was 
originally a guardian spirit, first of the thresh- 
old of the home and then of the gateway to 
the city of Rome itself. Mars was the god of 
war, having originated as a wild woodland 
spirit. As the goddess of the sacred prin- 
ciple of fire, Vesta was an outgrowth of the 
old domestic religion. With these elemen- 
tary deities of the earlier period, the Roman 
people made safe and intelligible physical 
nature, vegetable and animal fertility, the 
home, marriage, birth, and death, and the 
all-important element of fire and the arts as- 
sociated with it. 

The Romans had many of their own dei- 
ties, but they also derived others from contact 
with the Greeks. Thus Diana seems to have 
been a Roman counterpart of Artemis, Mer- 
cury a Roman adaptation of Hermes, Nep- 
tune the Roman analogue of Poseidon, Bac- 
chus the Roman form of Dionysus, and Ceres 
the Roman version of Demeter. Some schol- 
ars believe, however, that the Romans had 
even these gods as their Italian deities before 
Rome had come into contact with Greek in- 
fluences. 

As with the Greeks, all the major gods of 
the Romans were associated with definite 
functions or responsibilities concerned with 
nature, life, and the various professions and 
occupations. Therefore their worship was 
designed to bring about safety for the Ro- 
mans in contact with the physical universe, in 
meeting the facts and crises of life, and in 
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carrying on the various agricultural and in- 
dustrial occupations. 

Religion and war. When war came to play 
a greater part in the life of the Romans, the 
family cult developed broader and more 
public manifestations. It became concerned 
with assuring success in military campaigns 
as well as prosperity in agriculture. In 
March (named from Mars, of course) the 
priests of Mars practiced extensive rites pre- 
paratory to the opening of the campaigns for 
the year. In October, after the campaigns 
had been finished, there were prolonged cere- 
monies designed to purify the returning sol- 
diers from the taint of blood and from con- 
tact with strange men and spirits met in their 
warlike activities. To the traditional agri- 
cultural festivals were now added days given 
over to ceremonies connected with military 
life. There were, altogether, no less than 
109 of these tabooed days, dies nefasti, on 
which no business or work could be done. 
It is no wonder that skeptical observers like 
Lucretius were profoundly impressed with 
the waste entailed by religion. 

Divinations and auguries. As it was espe- 
cially desirable to be able to discover the will 
and wishes of the gods, divination and au- 
guries played a prominent part in Roman 
religion. This became particularly the case 
with the increasing frequency of Roman wars. 
It was necessary to know whether the gods 
were favorable before starting on a cam- 
paign. But this attempt to ascertain the will 
of the gods was not limited to military enter- 
prises. It was deemed essential to get as- 
surance as to the divine will before any im- 
portant public act. The Etruscans played a 
major part in introducing the art of divina- 
tion among the Romans. Before the time of 
the Etruscans, the method employed had been 
to interpret the flight of birds. The Etrus- 
cans introduced the Babylonian method of ex- 
amining the entrails of slaughtered animals, 
particularly the liver. The Romans also en- 
deavored to get similar results from the in- 
terpretation of lightning and storms. Dur- 
ing the disastrous wars with Hannibal, when 
it seemed necessary to find additional methods 
of ascertaining the divine will, the Greek 
Sibylline Books were introduced. 

The augurs had come to be organized into 
a college or corporation, and there thus de- 
veloped a state religion parallel to the old 
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family cult. The priests not only had great 
power through their control of divination, 
but added to it by their dominion over the 
law. Early Roman law, as we have noted, 
consisted chiefly of religious precepts and 
customs of which only the priests had a 
technical knowledge. With the publication 
of the Laws of the Twelve Tables and the 
growing secularization of Roman law, how- 
ever, the priesthood lost its monopoly over 
jurisprudence and was gradually ousted en- 
tirely by the civil judiciary. 

Greek influence on Roman religion. The 
Greek influence over the old Roman religion 
was varied and extensive going beyond the de- 
velopment of the Roman gods. The Stoic 
philosophy provided an abstract rationaliza- 
tion of the theory of divine dominion over 
physical nature. According to the Stoics. 
divine reason rules the world. This made it 
possible for educated Romans to maintain a 
pious and reverential attitude toward the 
universe. The Greek mysteries, particularly 
those of Eleusis, impressed the Romans and 
stimulated interest in the future life. 

Moreover, the Greek influence opened the 
door to the first important Oriental item in 
the Roman religious system, for the Sibylline 
Books urged that the great mother-goddess of 
Asia Minor be brought to Rome. At the 
end of the grd century s.c., this advice was 
followed and the first step taken in exposing 
Rome to Oriental religious views and prac- 
tices. 

Oriental mystery religions in Rome. Un- 
til the oriental mystery religions with their 
Persian background became very popular in 
Rome, the Roman people had no very vivid 
notions about the life after death. Like the 
Greeks, they believed that the ghost or spirit 
went on living after the death of the body. 
But the underworld was looked upon by the 
Romans much as it was by the Greeks, as a 
sort of drab and indifferent existence. The 
important thing was to have proper burial 
rites performed and prevent the ghosts from 
wandering about on the earth and engaging 
in various forms of evil or mischief. The 
Romans who became followers of the various 
Oriental mystery cults during the imperial 
period adopted either the Christian views of 
heaven and hell or similar notions in the 
other mystery religions which had drawn 
their views of the future life from the same 


Upper: Restoration of the Palace of Diocletian at 
Spalato (3rd century A.D.). This palace, arranged in 
the form of a camp like a Roman military station, 
with walls surrounding the entire area, shows the 
military centralization of some of the great palaces 
of the Roman emperors. The palace proper, in 
which were the Emperor's living quarters, faced the 
Adriatic Sea, where there was a landing stage for 
boats and galleys. Diocletian had the octagonal build- 


ing at right center erected as his mausoleum. . At 
left center is the temple of Jupiter for the attendance 
of all members of the “camp. The two huge square 
buildings at the back housed servants and a large 
number of soldiers. Two roads at right angles, end- 
ing on the three land sides at gates, divided the walled 
area. The octagonal towers astride the gates and the 
square towers all served for defense. Lower: Restora- 
tion of the Temple of Aesculapius, dedicated in 289 
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Persian sources that had influenced the Chris- 
tians. These Oriental mystery cults came to 
Rome just about the time that increasing 
misery on the part of a growing number of 
Romans made them yearn for the promise of 
something better in the life to come. 

In due time, Roman religion well-nigh 
completely succumbed to Oriental forces. 
The first result was the influence of the Asian 
mother-goddess, whose cult greatly intensified 
Roman interest in the fertility ideas and fes- 
tivals that already existed in Roman religion. 
Oriental and Hellenistic astrology attained 
great popularity in Rome, and most wealthy 
Romans had their private astrologers. Next 
came the introduction of the Oriental notion 
of the semidivine character of the Emperor, 
and with it a thoroughgoing attempt to set 
up the cult of emperor worship, with which 
were associated the various sun cults of the 
Orient. This emperor worship, with its ori- 
ental trappings, became well established in 
the Roman Empire and persisted until the 
Empire was won by Christianity. 

The decisive capitulation of Roman re- 
ligion to Oriental beliefs accompanied the 
growing popularity of the Oriental mystery 
religions that began to enter Rome before the 
close of the republican period. The old Ro- 
man family and state religion had become 
stereotyped and had lost most of its power to 
provoke an emotional thrill. It was also as- 
sociated with the Roman aristocracy, though 
the middle class had gradually won the power 
to participate in its rites. Further, it failed 
to make any attractive promises about the life 
to come. As life here on earth became more 
and more harsh for many Romans, they ea- 
gerly welcomed a religion which promised, 
as the mystery cults did, a blessed and happy 
immortality for those who accepted and 
obediently followed them. Further, the rit- 
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ual and pageantry of these Oriental religions 
were far more colorful and dramatic than 
the rites of the old Roman religion. They 
thus appealed to the emotions of the masses. 
Consequently, the four great mystery cults 
of the Roman imperial era—the Syrian mys- 
tery of the great mother-goddess, the Persian 
mystery of Mithras, the Palestinian mystery 
of Christianity, and the Egyptian mystery of 
Isis and Serapis—made great headway in 
undermining and overthrowing the old Ro- 
man family religion and the state religion 
alike. Long before Christianity triumphed, 
there was no longer any question about the 
dominion of the new mystery religions over 
the old Roman paganism. Not even an ear- 
nest effort by Augustus could save the old 
Roman system. It was merely a question 
which of the mystery cults would triumph. 
By the opening of the 4th century A.D. the 
ascendancy of Christianity was quite defi- 
nitely assured. 

In the sweep of about a thousand years 
Roman religion was thus transformed from a 
primitive and local agricultural cult, chiefly 
concerned with warding off evil spirits, into 
an orientalized world-religion primarily oc- 
cupied with securing salvation in the world 
to come. 

There were, of course, many Romans who 
were skeptical about the validity of any of 
these religions. The early Roman writer 
Ennius, 239-169 B.C., translated into Latin the 
skeptical Greek book, The Sacred History of 
Euhemerus, which held that all the deities 
were only men elevated to the rank of gods. 
In his plays Ennius also agreed with the 
Epicurean view that the gods were wholly 
indifferent to the affairs of this world. Lu- 
cretius (96-55 B.C.) and the other Roman 
Epicureans not only ridiculed the popular 
views of religion but took a hostile attitude 


a 


B.c. On a small island in the Tiber River were this 
temple to” the god of medicine and, behind it, two 
others, those of Faunus and Jupiter. Along the 
river edges a masonry wall gave the island the shape 
of a Roman galley. (Compare it with the ship being 
rowed alongside.) At the prow of the island is the 
temple of Aesculapius, decorated with the symbolic 
serpent of medicine, Surrounding it are ex-yotos 
(statues erected in fulfillment of a vow, in gratitude 
for a signal blessing, or to avert an anticipated danger). 
The porticoed buildings at either side of the bridge 


are parts of a hospital connected with the temple. 
Two stone bridges connected the island with the 
city of Rome. The semicircular building in the left 
middle distance is the theater of Balbus. To its 
right the rectangular building with small domes at 
the four corners is the stadium of Domitian (Em- 
peror 81-96 a.D.) In the right distance, with cypress 
trees growing on the roof, is the mausoleum of Au- 
gustus, first Roman emperor. Close by at the ex- 
treme right may be seen the round dome of the 
Pantheon, temple of all the gods, 
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toward the whole religious view of life, con- 
tending that it was productive of vast and 


VII. SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, 


The Romans did little to advance natural 
science. Indeed, they did not have the ca- 
pacity even to master the natural science 
which had been produced by the Greeks. Al- 
most the only important scientific activity of 
Roman intellectuals was the compiling and 
encyclopedic tendency exhibited by men like 
Varro and Pliny the Elder. 

Roman engineering, architecture, and art. 
The Romans did, however, bring about a 
number of advances in the field of engineer- 
ing and public works. They first made wide 
use of the Babylonian principle of the arch 
and the vault structure. Applying the con- 
cept of the arch to the general field of engi- 
neering, they devised the first successful 
arched bridges, viaducts, aqueducts, and sew- 
ers. They carried the art of road building 
far beyond the level of achievement reached 
by the Persians. In parts of Europe short 
stretches of Roman roads are still passable 
and in a reasonable state of repair. The Ro- 
mans also had notable success in constructing 
dams and reservoirs, building harbors and 
lighthouses, and solving other problems of 
maritime engineering. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that many of these Roman 
technological exploits were not the work of 
native Italians. Most of the scientists, archi- 
tects, and engineers of the Roman Empire 
were Hellenistic Greeks and Syrians; and 
much of Roman technology, particularly 
that connected with seafaring life, was learned 
from the Egyptians. 

The most striking contribution of the Ro- 
mans to art were in keeping with their pri- 
mary interest in engineering and with their 
love of lavish display. Architecture, rather 
than sculpture or painting, was the main Ro- 
man legacy in the field of art. Here, the 
most significant monuments were the great 
public buildings in the many forums con- 
structed from the republican period to the 
age of Hadrian and after. Buildings for the 
Emperor and his administrative bureaucracy, 
for the Senate and the assembly, vast palaces, 
magnificent temples, triumphal arches, and 
impressive columns were erected. Vespasian 
built the famous Colosseum, completed about 
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unnecessary superstition, fear, mental an- 
guish, and social waste. 
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80 a.p. It was the most noted structure de- 
yoted to the bloody games that delighted the 
Romans. The Roman baths were among 
the most impressing products of Roman en- 
gineering and architecture. The Baths of 
Caracalla were veritably breathtaking in their 
splendor and expanse. Although almost all 
of the Emperors contributed something to 
the beautifying of the city of Rome, Au- 
gustus, Nero, Trajan, and Hadrian were most 
notable for their public works. Greek 
models were of course followed, and most of 
the architects were Hellenistic Greek and 
Syrian workmen imported for this purpose. 
The most important architect in rebuilding 
Rome was Apollodorus of Damascus, a Syrian 
brought in by Trajan. Indeed, imperial Ro- 
man architecture presents some of the most 
elaborate examples of the Hellenistic build- 
ing art. A vast amount of sculpture was 
necessary to embellish these great public 
buildings of Rome, but in this field of art 
Rome did not match the achievements of 
ancient Greece, except in portrait sculpture. 

Effect of Greece on Roman literature. 
The educated Romans exhibited a consider: 
able enthusiasm for literature, but even here 
they relied largely upon Greek models and 
rested content, for the most part, with ren- 
dering the Greek into Latin either by direct 
translation or by paraphrase. The greatest 
of the literary translators was Andronicus of 
Rhodes, a Greek scholar who was captured 
and enslaved by the Romans. Though 
Greek precedents were relied upon, the Ro- 
man achievements were far from negligible. 
The philosophy of Lucretius, Cicero, Seneca, 
and Marcus Aurelius, the essays of Cicero, the 
poetry of Catullus, Horace, and Vergil, the 
satires of Juvenal and Persius, and the rhet- 
oric of Quintilian are sufficient evidence of 
this fact. 

Roman philosophy. The main schools of 
Greek philosophy found enthusiastic Roman 
disciples. The Stoics were represented in 
Rome by Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
and others. (Seneca wrote in Latin; Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus, in Greek.) The Epi 
cureans found their most ardent followers in 
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Lucretius and Horace. More representa 
tive, however, was that amiable eclectic, 
Cicero (106-43 B.c.), who endeavored to trans- 
mit all phases and schools of Greek thought 
to his countrymen. 

Cicero. Cicero traveled widely through- 
out the classical world and studied under 
many masters who represented all brands of 
philosophical, ethical, and religious thought. 
He was thus remarkably well prepared by 
training and travel to be the great trans- 
mitter of Greek thought to Rome, Further, 
he was personally marvelously well adapted 
to the task. As a great historian of Latin 
literature has said, “Cicero possessed, to a 
wonderful extent, the power of appropriat- 
ing and assimilating to his own individuality 
foreign ideas, and dressing them up anew in 
an easy and pleasant style.” ® Moreover, his 
nondogmatic mind helped him to look for 
the best in all phases of Greek civilization. 
His own intellectual motto well described 
the man: “We who search for hypotheses are 
prepared both to refute without prejudice 
and to be refuted without resentment.” 
Most of Cicero’s works are compilations from 
the Greek models rewritten in Latin. He 
made no claim to originality, but simply used 
the best Greek authorities on any subject. 

Cicero is especially important, for while 
many of his sources have been lost, his own 
books have been available in subsequent ages. 
His Nature of the Gods (De natura deorum) 
is by all odds his most important book, 
though usually the most neglected. It is the 
incomparable source-book for a study of Hel- 
lenic thought and culture. Comparing it 
with Augustine’s The City of God ( De civi- 
late Dei) is the best way to get the full ım- 
pact of the contrast between the intellec- 
tual attitudes of paganism and Christianity. 
Next to Plato and Aristotle, Cicero was prob- 
ably the most influential figure in the intel- 
lectual life of classical antiquity. He was one 
of the few classical authors fairly well known 
in the Latin West during the Middle Ages, 
and was especially esteemed by the Human- 
ists in early modern times. 

The Golden Age. Cicero and his asso- 
ciates, and their successors of the Augustan 
age, belonged to the Golden Age of Latin lit- 
erature, In this group we find Varro (116- 
27 B.c.), a learned and prolific writer on a 
wide range of subjects from esthetics to agri- 


culture, with much knowledge but so little dis- 
tinction of style that most of his many books 
have been lost. In lyric poetry the great fig- 
ures were Catullus (87-54 B.C.) and Horace 
(65-8 B.c.). Propertius (died about 15 B-C.) 
was the chief elegiac poet. The great epic 
poet was Vergil (70-19 8.c.), whose Aeneid 
was a great epic of the foundation and expan- 
sion of Rome. The main philosophical poet 
of Rome was Lucretius (98-55 B.C.), whose The 
Nature of Things (De rerum natura) is the 
best statement of Epicurean attitudes and cos- 
mology that has survived. Livy (59 B.c.-17 
A.D.) composed the foremost patriotic history 
of Rome, a book of some historical merit and 
of the highest literary quality. In this period 
also fell the work of Ovid (43 8.c.-17 A.D.), the 
first writer of short stories in verse and the 
greatest erotic poet of Rome. 

The Silver Age. In the century or so tol- 
lowing the end of the reign of Augustus we 
find the writers whose works make up the 
Silver Age of Latin literary activity. In the 
field of scholarly compilation Pliny the Elder 
(23-79 A.v.), author of the famous Natural 
History (Historia naturalis), was comparable 
with Varro. In this period the more nota- 
ble Roman satirists were writing although 
Horace had written satires as well as lyrics; 
and, long before Horace, another and possi- 
bly greater satirist was Lucullus in the 2nd 
century B.C., of whose writings only a few 
fragments remain. The later satirists were 
Persius (34-62 a.D.) Petronius (d. 66 A.D.), 
Juvenal (60-140 A.D.), and Lucius Apulcius 
(b. 125 A.D.). Petronius and Apuleius wrote 
satirical novels poking fun at the foibles of 
mankind in general and of Romans in par- 
ticular. Juvenal limited himself more to po- 
litical satire and bitterly attacked the politi- 
cal and social system of his day. The master 
of rhetorical methods and principles among 
the Latin authorities was Quintilian (35- 
95 A.b.), the most important systematic writer 
on rhetoric in all classical antiquity. Tacitus 
(55-120 A.D.) wrote the best historical work 
of this age and a biographical sketch of his 
father-in-law, Agricola; and also contributed 
the classic description and eulogy of the an- 
cient Germans. Suetonius (75-160 A.D.) was 
the most famous of Latin biographers and 
composed among other works a series of spicy 
biographies of the Caesars. The charming 
letters of Pliny the Younger (62-113 A.D.) and 
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the witty epigrams of Martial (40-104 A-D.) 
also belong to this period. 

Decline of Roman literature. From the 
end century A.D. onward Latin literature be- 
came more and more stereotyped and unorig- 
inal. Compilations and paraphrasings be- 
came more numerous, Almost the only writ- 
ings of originality and distinction were the 
works of the legalists, not all of them Roman. 
With the growing strength of Christianity, 
controversial writings became more frequent 
and tended to absorb most of the literary at- 
tention of the educated classes. The first 
Christian work in the Latin language was the 
Octavius of Minucius Felix, written in the 
last quarter of the 2nd century a.p. Con- 
troversy and debate dominated Christian lit- 
erature until Christianity triumphed over 
paganism. From that time onward the dog- 
matic writings of the great Greek and Roman 
Church Fathers held the field. 


Nature of “Fall of Rome.” It has long 


VHI. THE DECLINE 


A. Earlier Views 


Complex causes of decline of Rome. The 
economic life of the Roman Empire—if not 
of the whole ancient world—flowered to its 
fullness in the 2nd century a.p. under the 
Antonines. But in that same century germs 
of decay were present. These, with the pass- 
ing years, were to result not only in the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire in the West, but 
also in the decay of ancient pagan civilization 
in this area. The Western Roman Empire 
passed away in fact, though it long lived in 
memory, and the culture of the Roman world 
fused with other elements to form new civ- 
ilizations. 

It is no easy task to enumerate and estimate 
the factors that brought about the decline. 
It is not difficult to recognize the symptoms 
of decline, but it is quite another matter to 
discover and assess the responsible forces at 
work. However long any list of causes, a 
completely satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion what brought about the decline of Ro- 
man civilization may never be formulated. 
From generation to generation historians 
have altered their attitude toward the prob- 
lem. 

Some of the older and now discredited ex- 
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been a major historical dogma that the Ro- 
man Empire and Latin culture “fell” or col- 
lapsed at some specific date. ‘There has been 
warm controversy as to exactly when this fall 
took place. More recent historians have 
come to see that Rome never really fell—any 
more than Egypt, Mesopotamia, or Greece. 
Latin went on as the language of the Middle 
Ages. Latin books helped to instruct medie- 
val students. Roman law guided the State 
and the Church alike during the medieval 
period. Roman political ideals suggested the 
Roman Empire to Charlemagne and a medie- 
val version to Otto the Great. Roman mili- 
tary deeds fired the ambition of medieval 
conquerors. The administrative system was 
taken over bodily by the Christian ecclesiasti- 
cal state. Rome lived on—still lives today— 
for better or for worse. But the Western 
Roman Empire did finally fade out, and 
antique society and culture gradually blurred 
into medieval thought and institutions. 
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planations persist, however, with great per- 
tinacity. To attribute Rome's decline to a 
growing immorality in the society of the im- 
perial period is popular but erroneous, It is 
an exceedingly difficult task to discover and 
evaluate the moral conditions in any coun- 
try, but such evidence as we have indicates 
that Rome was far less immoral in a sex sense 
in the later Empire than it was at the close 
of the Republic. Only if a lack of vital pa- 
triotism be considered a moral failing was 
Rome relatively more immoral during the 
later Empire. The decline was in morale 
more than in morals. 

The responsibility for the decline of Rome 
has also been thrown upon slavery. It is 
true that slavery had unfortunate economic 
and social consequences, but it cannot be 
made wholly responsible for the decadence 
of the Roman,Empire. Moreover, slavery 
reached its height in the early Empire and 
was actually being extinguished during the 
later years of the Empire. 

Although Christianity had a distinctly dis- 
integrating effect upon the Roman state in 
lessening patriotic sentiments and in under- 
mining social life through its asceticism, it 
cannot be considered a major cause of the 
decline of Rome. 
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Barbarian invasions did not destroy Rome. 
Many still repeat the old theory that the 
break-up of the Roman Empire was brought 
about by the cataclysmic invasions of the Ger- 
man barbarians. Some of the myths con- 
nected with this theory have been completely 
exploded; the so-called invasions are now 
held to be as much a symptom of a diseased 
Roman state as they were a cause of its de- 
cline. Further, the invasions were a slow- 
drifting process rather than a cataclysm. As 
Professor J. B. Bury has clearly pointed out: 


Although we know little of the details of the 
process by which the western provinces of the 
Empire became German kingdoms, one fact stands 
out. The change of masters was not the result of 
anything that could be called a cataclysm, The 
German peoples, who were much fewer in numbers 
than is often imagined, at first settled in the prov- 
inces as dependents, and a change which meant 
virtually conquest was disguised for a shorter or 
longer time by their recognition of the nominal 
rights of the Emperor, Britain, of which we know 
less than of any other part of the Empire at this 
period, seems to have been the only exception to 
this rule. The consequence was that the immense 
revolution was accomplished with far less violence 
and upheaval than might have been expected. 
This is the leading fact which it is the chief duty of 
the historian to make clear.? 


B. The Real Nature and Main Causes of 
the “Fall of Rome” 


Balanced view of Roman decline. The 
decline of Rome was a gradual process ex- 
tending over several centuries. In so far as 
the word “fall” implies something cata- 
strophic and sudden, the whole idea is incor- 
rect. Only if the term is used to describe 
the outward collapse of the hollow shell that 
was Roman society at the close of the 5th cen- 
tury A.D, should it be employed at all. 

It is well established today that this process 
of decline was due not to one single factor, 
but to a complexity of causes. No phase of 
Roman life, from business activity to art, was 
free from the taint of decay. Different 
schools of historians give primary importance 
to one or another set of factors, according to 
their particular approach to history. For our 
Purpose, it seems much less worth while to 
argue about the relative importance of social, 
psychological, economic, and political factors 
than to recognize that they all interacted 
upon one another, The decline of Rome can 
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be explained only by the totality of their 
effects. 

Technological causes of Roman decline. 
Of all the many causes that contributed to 
the decline of Roman institutions in the 
West, surely the most important, as in the 
case of Greece, was the failure of science and 
technology to keep pace with institutional 
development—the inadequacy of Roman 
weapons, implements, and transportation de- 
vices for the responsibilities imposed by a 
great empire and a municipal civilization 
spread over three continents. 

The rudimentary implements, agricultural 
methods, and the like made it impossible to 
produce enough food at home; and the in- 
adequate transportation facilities on both 
land and sea increased the difficulty of bring- 
ing in enough food from abroad. The de- 
ficiencies in communication and transporta- 
tion were just as fatal to successful imperial 
administration. The Roman Empire was so 
large and complex as to require for its com- 
petent supervision the communication and 
transportation methods of our own day. It 
ultimately proved impossible to deal effec- 
tively with Roman imperial problems by 
means of couriers, chariots, foot soldiers, and 
the crude little Roman ships that had to hug 
the rocky shores because they had no com- 
pass or other nautical instruments to guide 
them out of sight of land. 

For these and other reasons, institutions in 
the West reverted to a more primitive level 
or pattern, one that could coexist with a 
rudimentary technology. This backward 
state of society continued until technological 
improvements were made which were capable 
of sustaining the more complex civilization 
that appeared at the close of the Middle Ages. 

The first great world revolution, that 
which brought about the Dawn of History, 
came because technology outran the institu- 
tions of tribal society. The second great 
world revolution, which led to the reversion 
to a more primitive institutional pattern in 
the Western Roman Empire, came because 
institutions had advanced beyond technology. 

The overgrown Roman Empire. Another 
leading cause of the decline of the Empire 
was its tremendous extent, produced by over- 
rapid and unnatural growth. Its great size 
and the diversity of peoples within its bound- 
aries constituted a serious weakness. The 
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Empire had grown too vast for the Roman 
administrative machinery, and the govern- 
ment too complicated, in the face of graft, 
inefficiency, and waste. The economy of the 
Roman world could not support the tremen- 
dously wasteful and exploitative imperial 
structure. Bureaucracy became stereotyped 
and inefficient. Roman political and legal 
institutions could not create and perpetuate 
the real unity that was needed. The difficul- 
ties were intensified by the primitive methods 
of transportation in the antique world. The 
Roman Empire would have presented serious 
problems even in an age of railroads, steam- 
ships, and the telegraph. In an age of foot 
travel and horseback couriers its vastness was 
fatal. 

The distance from the western tip of Spain 
to the Babylonian valley—the breadth of the 
Roman Empire—was over 3,000 miles, slightly 
greater than the distance from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, In our day, a streamlined train can 
make the trip in three days, a propeller plane 
in a little over six hours, and a jet plane in 
about four hours. It would have taken a Ro- 
man courier at least ten weeks to cross the 
total extent of the Roman Empire, traveling 
at top speed all the way; and nearly every 
known form of transport would have been re- 
quired for the trip: carriages, horseback, asses, 
camels, and boats. Such a trip could not have 
been made at all in the winter. Government 
couriers on horses could make a little over 100 
milesaday. Julius Caesar made a record trip 
from Rome to the Rhone, about 800 miles, in 
eight days. Private letters were carried by 
runners on foot, who averaged about 25 miles 
a day. To transport heavy goods—what we 
call express and freight—was a slow process in- 
deed. 

Graft, waste, and disloyalty. We have al- 
ready touched upon the inadequacy, oppres- 
siveness, and inefficiency of the imperial fi- 
nances. The administration of Italy and 
the poorer provinces was a constant drain on 
the prosperous sections of the Empire with- 
out rendering any comparable economic re- 
turn. In addition to sheer waste and graft, 
the expense of public buildings had been 
great. The cost of distributing grain to the 
populace was high in terms of Roman im- 
perial income. And in the later Empire two 
imperial courts were maintained, and that 
was an increased drain on public resources. 


In the closing centuries of the Empire a 
distinct lessening of loyalty to public institu- 
tions was evident. The lack of patriotism, 
decline of public interest, and absence of po- 
litical integrity in all, from autocrats to the 
masses, undermined the Roman state. Par- 
ticularly vicious was the decentralizing trend 
introduced by the great prefeudal landlords 
who became ever more numerous and power- 
ful in the later Roman Empire. They 
dodged their taxes and other responsibilities 
and defied the laws and officers of the Roman 
state. 

Military anarchy. The army—the main 
bond of the Empire—had undergone funda- 
mental transformations. No longer a citi- 
zen army from the ist century B.c. onward, it 
contained practically no native Romans by 
the grd century a.p. It was recruited from 
the lowest classes of the free foreign popula- 
tion, who earned Roman citizenship through 
enlistment. Compulsory conscription was re- 
sorted to, and in the 4th century the difficulty 
of providing soldiers led the state to make the 
military profession hereditary. The wooden 
nature of an army in which service had fallen 
to the level of “strict servitude” can well be 
imagined. At the same time, the number of 
barbarians entering the army in various ways 
was constantly growing. In the grd century 
the army had been able to repel the bar- 
barians who threatened the frontiers of Rome. 
This accomplishment could not be repeated 
in succeeding centuries. The frontier wars 
and the upkeep of the army also constituted 
a constant and crushing expense to the state, 
sapping its strength. 

In other respects the Roman army was a 
real danger to the very existence of the state. 
For a long time, the army had been the most 
potent force in the state. It could make and 
unmake Emperors at will. This power ot 
the army was due to the influence of the Prae- 
torian Guard at Rome and to the strength 
and independence of the provincial armies 
abroad. The Praetorian Guard as early as 
41 A.D. had forced Claudius on the Senate as 
Emperor. In the provinces the great armies 
of the Rhine, the Danube, and the East be- 
came increasingly independent of central con- 
trol and set up local autonomy. In the grd 
century this military domination threatened 
to destroy the Empire completely—the recov- 
ery of imperial administration under Diocle- 
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tian almost partakes of the miraculous. Pro- 
fessor Ferdinand Lot writes: 


Sometimes the legions raise to imperial rank a 
man with no military ability, if he happens to be 
rich. . . . Then they weary of him and kill him. 
They also kill the Emperor if he is too strict in 
the matter of discipline. They kill him for ca- 
price or for the pleasure of killing, sometimes even 
from some plausible motive, as when the man 
appointed is incapable of conquering the barba- 
rians. Naturally these armies fought with each 
other, each claiming to impose on the rest the 
man of its choice. In the third century these 
armies do not always even need to be roused by 
ambitious individuals. Their rising appears 
spontaneous; suddenly an army will offer supreme 
power to men who tremble to accept it, To be 
elected Emperor, during the half-century which 
follows Alexander Severus [222-235 A.D.] is a tragic 
fate. Those elected accept the principate as a 
decree of death.’ 


Such amazing procedure, and the wars be- 
tween the different Roman armies, held the 
gravest consequences for the state. There 
was no real way of recovery from their evil 
effects, despite the temporary establishment 
of order at the close of the grd century. 

Administrative breakdown. These evil 
conditions were aggravated by widespread 
graft and corruption in Roman government 
during the last centuries of the Empire mak- 
ing honest administration well-nigh impos- 
sible. Even when the Emperor himself was 
well-meaning and honest, the venal bureauc- 
racy could not be prevented from pocketing a 
large portion of the proceeds from taxes, the 
sale of justice, and the acceptance of bribes. 
The increasing inability of the central gov- 
ernment to provide protection and security, 
and the resulting growth of brigandage, will 
be described later in their relation to the pro- 
motion of feudalism at the close of the Em- 
pire. 

Economic causes of decline. Those his- 
torians who accept the economic interpreta- 
tion of history believe that the economic 
causes of the fall of Rome transcend all others 
in significance. Certainly, these economic 
causes of Roman decline were important and 
numerous. 

Decline of peasantry. First and foremost 
was the inability to perpetuate a strong and 
relatively prosperous free peasantry in the 
West or to re-establish one in the eastern por- 


tions of the Empire. The peasantry sank 
into a condition of partial or complete ser- 
vility. Their morale was shattered. The 
cultivation of the great estates by slaves and 
semiservile coloni led to a reduction in the 
productivity of the soil. The small farms 
declined in number and were swallowed up 
in the large estates. The depression of the 
country population, outside of the few pluto- 
cratic landlords, with the growth of slavery 
and the later rise of the colonate—semiservile 
cultivation—lessened the purchasing power 
of the country areas and hence curtailed the 
demand for city products. This falling-oft 
in the sales of city-made commodities helped 
to ruin the industrial life of the municipal 
centers. The whole set-up operated as a vi- 
cious circle. The reduced purchasing power, 
first of the country regions and then of the 
city populations, naturally led to a decrease 
in the power to pay taxes, thus sapping the 
financial strength of the Roman state. 

Inadequate transportation. Another lead- 
ing economic and administrative cause of 
Roman weakness was associated with the 
overgrown character of the extensive Roman 
Empire. We have already called attention 
to the handicap imposed by the fact that the 
transportation equipment of the Empire in 
no way measured up to the territorial extent 
or the administrative complexity of the Em- 
pire. The transportation system was about 
as good in 200 B.C. as it was in 200 A.D., but 
the Empire had grown much larger in the 
intervening centuries. This defective system 
of transportation and communication also 
made it difficult to supply food in sufficient 
quantities to the urban industrial centers. As 
Professor W. L. Westermann says: 


Too little attention has been given to the diffi- 
culties involved in the transportation problems of 
the Empire. In this respect two important facts 
must be faced. The first is that the sources of 
raw materials used in the cultural services of the 
Empire covered three of the world’s six continents. 
The second is the fact already pointed out, that all 
of the motive forces which antiquity could, or did, 
contribute to the solution of its great transporta- 
tion task, had already been supplied. No addi- 
tional force which was basically new could be 
evolved by the Roman Empire. Nor was any new 
force brought in until in recent times when steam, 
electricity, and gas were applied as motor forces 
to vehicles in the transport of goods. . . . 
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Accepting the viewpoint that the Roman em- 
perors faced their difficulties, on the whole, with 
an honest and sincere desire to overcome them to 
the public advantage, it is particularly in the field 
of transportation that one is forced back upon 
some conclusion similar to that advanced years ago 
by Ludwig Mitteis in his attempt to explain the 
passing of Greco-Roman civilization. It was his 
belief that the building of a world empire by the 
Caesars came too early, that is, it was beyond the 
capacity of a large centralized unit, under the 
economic conditions prevailing in antiquity, to 
meet its own economic problems.” 


Economic decentralization. With expand- 
ing empire came the extension of Greco- 
Roman culture and a corresponding growth 
of the markets for the products of that cul- 
ture. Had these markets been supplied ex- 
clusively or mainly by Italian manufacturers 
and merchants, their demands would have 
increased the prosperity of Rome. But the 
peripheral peoples in distant provinces either 
were skilled in the manufacture of the de- 
sired commodities or else developed quickly 
the requisite technical knowledge. The re- 
sult was a marked decentralization of the pro- 
duction centers that met the increased de- 
mand for products. The market progres- 
sively fell away from Rome and from Italian 
producers and merchants. This economic 
decentralization promoted the ultimate dis- 
integration of the structure of the Western 
Roman Empire. 

The colonate. The menace of such eco- 
nomic conditions was early clear to Roman 
rulers, and various attempts were made to 
stem the tide of economic decline. To guar- 
antee an adequate food supply, a class of half- 
free cultivators was attached to the soil by 
imperial decree. This resulted in the rise 
of the so-called colonate—the name usually 
applied to the system of land cultivation by 
a semiservile class (coloni) in the later Roman 
Empire. At the same time, two institutions 
were developing that were designed to secure 
protection and sustenance for the small land- 
owner and the landless freedman: (1) the pre- 
carium, or plot of land held under the protec- 
tion of a strong landlord; and (g) the patro- 
cinium, or the practice of securing personal 
protection from a powerful landlord. Both 
had a marked influence on the later rise of 
feudalism. The great landlords were con- 
stantly increasing their political power. The 


seeds of feudal land relationships were be- 
ing planted at the close of the Empire. 

Excessive bureaucracy and the caste sys- 
tem. This binding of a class of semifree 
cultivators (coloni) to the soil by government 
decree was only one phase of the social regi- 
mentation that the state adopted to meet 
the economic crisis of the age. Industry, 
commerce, and agriculture were all in a pre- 
carious condition. People were abandoning 
their trades and occupations, hoping to better 
their condition in one way or another. To 
check such a state of affairs, to maintain in- 
dustrial operations, and to insure the collec- 
tion of taxes from the artisans and their or- 
ganizations, the state turned to a remedy that 
proved worse than the disease: it attempted to 
bind everyone to his particular occupation, fix 
him in his class, and prevent his escape. This 
meant that an individual’s social status was 
rigid, that he was pinned to his craft or occu- 
pation, which became hereditary by law. Just 
as the cultivators were attached to the soil, so 
the members of the bureaucracy were bound 
to their posts; the workmen to their crafts; 
and soldiers and their descendants to military 
service. Members of the middle class were 
strictly regulated as to function and status; 
and, after the state held the richer of them re- 
sponsible for taxation, they were slowly but 
surely ruined. 

This entire industrial and fiscal program 
of the later Empire meant that the great 
majority of economic activities fell under the 
direct control of the state. The consequences 
were inevitably disastrous, for they hastened 
rather than delayed the economic decline of 
Rome. Initiative was destroyed, despair and 
fatalism engendered, and economic activity 
stifled. Professor Frantz Funck-Brentano 
thus describes this attempt at social and eco- 
nomic stratification and the creation of caste 
society: 


Under the inexorable slavery of these social 
bonds the vast Roman Empire might be compared 
to the giant trees that are sometimes found in 
pleasure gardens—trees which have grown old and 
whose trunks and branches are no longer fed with 
the life-giving sap drawn from the fertile ground. 
Nevertheless an attempt is made to save the tree 
with its picturesque branches and its great gnarled 
trunk covered with thick moss. But as it withers 
the tree begins to fall apart and the gardener tries 
to hold it together by means of iron bands, rough 
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rings fastened by rivets. The blacksmith is sum- 
moned with his hammers and anvil. The tree 
raises its head once more in all its impressive gran- 
deur, but its existence is only artificial, the life ebbs 
from it, and the sap dries up.1? 

An effort of similar nature was made to re- 
duce the cost of living, which had been rising 
steadily throughout the third century. Very 
early in the 4th century an imperial edict of 
Diocletian prescribed maximum prices for all 
foodstuffs, manufactured goods, and raw ma- 
terials, though the area affected was probably 
limited to the army in the East. Wages and 
salaries were likewise fixed by law. This 
remedy also failed. Despite the penalties 
provided, prices steadily rose. 

Destruction of curiales. The impoverish- 
ment of the leading members of the urban 
middle class, known as the curiales, was one 
of the most important causes of the decline 
of Roman civilization. Beginning with the 
reign of Alexander Severus (222-235 A.D.) the 
curiales, who were members of the councils 
(curiae) of the Roman municipalities, were 
held responsible for collecting the tax quota 
in their district. If they did not raise the re- 
quired total, they had to make up the deficit 
out of their pockets, or their own property 
was confiscated. The growing poverty of the 
masses and the increasing tax evasions of the 
rich made the collection of taxes very dif- 
ficult. Hence the curiales were financially 
ruined and dropped down into the class of 
semifree individuals. They had been the 
backbone of Roman imperial society, and 
their ruin was an irreparable blow to Roman 
political and social stability. 

Such adverse economic conditions, together 
with the worse than futile remedial measures 
that were tried out, so injured the prosperity 
of the urban centers that even in the 4th cen- 
tury many signs of municipal decline were 
apparent. In the provinces not only were no 
new towns being established, but many old 
centers were dying out or being deserted. 
Only the largest cities in the Empire showed 
signs of active life after the 4th century. Mu- 
nicipal culture and institutions were on the 
road to partial extinction. 

The decline of the middle class and of 
municipal life was accompanied by the re- 
habilitation and increased power of a ruth- 
less agrarian plutocracy. Landholding re- 
captured its earlier position of unquestioned 
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supremacy, and the great quasi-feudal land- 
lords asserted and maintained dominant po- 
litical and social powers outside of the mili- 
tary circles. 

Debasing the coinage. Another evidence 
of economic decline was the depletion and 
debasement of the Roman coinage from the 
grd century onward. Attempts were made 
to improve or protect the coinage, but they 
were fruitless. The relative scarcity of pre- 
cious metals in the West, the hoarding of 
the metals in specie and other forms, and the 
movement of coin to the East for centuries 
in order to pay for imports were the main 
factors that brought about a debased and de- 
teriorated currency. The percentage of base 
to precious metals in the coins increased, at 
one time reaching 98 per cent. With the 
lack of credit substitutes that might have re- 
placed currency, the reversion to a natural 
economy was inevitable. The collection of 
taxes in kind became common in the 4th cen- 
tury. Even the armies began to receive in- 
creasing portions of their pay in kind and 
received specie only on unusual occasions. 
In transactions among individuals the use of 
money became increasingly more rare. 

Reversion to a natural economy. It may 
appear amazing that the prosperity of the Ro- 
man world was so easily destroyed within less 
than 200 years. Yet our knowledge of the 
imperial expansion and of the nature of Ro- 
man economy shows how this could have 
come about. The productivity of Rome and 
Italy had been irremediably injured by the 
reaction of conquest and imperial expansion 
upon Rome. The peninsula temporarily en- 
joyed an existence more or less parasitic on 
the remainder of the Empire. Luxurious 
tastes and a psychology of idleness also were 
consequences of Roman expansion. The ex- 
tension of slavery created a barrier limiting 
the developing of a machine or capitalistic 
economy. When the extent of slavery was 
reduced, it was too late to undo the damage. 
Slaves were replaced by a large semifree popu- 
lation of coloni. The corrupt and inefficient 
system of imperial finances and taxation was 
ruinous to the whole Empire. Upon the 
foundation of a primitive natural economy 
there had been placed the veneer of a finan- 
cial system that bore fruit in two centuries of 
prosperity. Under the crisis of the grd cen- 
tury, this veneer cracked, “and the underly- 
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ing rock of natural economy very quickly 
came to the surface.” 

Soil exhaustion. Two interesting theorics, 
one emphasizing soil exhaustion and the 
other climatic changes, have been advanced 
by V. G. Simkhovitch and Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton to explain the economic decline of Rome. 
They are both still questioned, but Professor 
Huntington has also attempted to combine 
these explanations by arguing that the grow- 
ing dryness of the climate was mainly re- 
sponsible for the soil exhaustion. 

Social causes of decline. Besides the 
causes already listed, the losses in wars, the 
political riots and factional strife in Rome, 
and a trend toward luxurious indulgence 
sharply reduced the more substantial ele- 
ments in Roman society. The population 
declined in the last centuries of the Empire 
because of the unsanitary conditions of cities 
and severe malarial epidemics and plagues. 
As early as the middle of the 2nd century A.D., 
plagues swept off huge numbers of the Italian 
population, and some historians date the be- 
ginnings of the decline of Roman civilization 
from these disastrous epidemics. There was 
a marked reduction in the birth rate among 
the lower classes as well as the upper: the two 
were dying out at about the same rate. Most 
social and economic conditions discouraged 
an increase of the native population. Bar- 
barians filled the growing gaps in both upper 
and lower sections of the population to an 
ever-greater extent, 

Race mixture. This extensive race mix- 
ture caused by imperial expansion is regarded 
by Tenney Frank and some other historians 
as an outstanding cause of Roman decline, 
the supposition being that after the Latin 
peoples intermingled extensively with for- 
eigners, they became unstable and inferior. 
It is certain that so extensive a conglomera- 
tion of races as Rome brought within one 
political entity greatly increased the prob- 
lems of cultural assimilation, And an Em- 
pire too dissimilar in a cultural sense could 
never be perfectly united in a political and 
economic fashion. Every extension of the 
imperial boundaries meant that the balance 
was turning ethnologically in favor of the 
non-Latin peoples. The barbarians became 
preponderant in the later Roman Empire. 


Loss of morale. Obyiously, in a cultural 


situation such as the decline of a civilization, 
psychological factors are likely to play a role 
of primary importance. They are, however, 
extremely difficult to isolate, and must be 
cautiously assessed. A lack of creative initia- 
tive and a general disregard for skilled labor 
and applied science seem to be inherent psy- 
chological weaknesses of the Romans. A 
weakening of mental fiber was revealed in the 
later Empire by the predominance of rhetoric 
and the popularity and wide acceptance of 
oriental mystery cults, Neo-Platonism, and 
the like. It would seem, however, that these 
found favor in part because of the miserable 
material conditions of the age for which 
otherworldly or mystical tendencies offered 
some compensation or avenue of escape. 
The introduction of large numbers of rela- 
tively backward Germans into the Empire 
could have done little else than to accelerate 
the intellectual decline already begun. It 
has been suggested that, from the whole com- 
plex of conditions, there resulted two atti- 
tudes of mind that wrote the doom of Rome 
and ancient civilization, They were, re- 
marks Rostovtzev, “apathy in the rich and 
discontent among the poor,” and these states 
of mind deprived Rome of the vitality with 
which to fight off the germs of decay. As Gil- 
bert Murray suggests, the ancient world lost 
its nerve and its morale during the process of 
decay in the later Roman Empire. There 
was a lapse of rationality and the critical 
spirit. Even Roman intellectuals sought dog- 
matic assurance and emotional satisfaction in 
the antirational patterns provided by the 
Oriental mystery cults. 

Perhaps the best summary that has ever 
been written of the general administrative 
and economic collapse of the Roman Empire 
is contained in the remarkable book of Sir 
Samuel Dill on Roman Society in the Last 
Century of the Western Empire: 


The general tendency of modern inquiry has 
been to discover in the fall of that august and 
magnificent organisation, not a cataclysm, precipi- 
tated by the impact of barbarous forces, but a 
process slowly prepared and evolved by internal 
and economic causes. It is probable that the bar- 
barian invasions of the fifth century were not 
more formidable than those of the third, which 
were triumphantly repelled by the Illyrian Caesars, 
or than those of the fourth, which were rolled 
back by the genius of Julian and the ferocious 
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energy of Valentinian. The question why the in- 
vasions of the fifth century succeeded, while the 
earlier failed, is best answered by an appeal to 
the Imperial Code. 

In the voluminous enactments issued from 
Constantine to Majorian [Emperor 457-461], the 
student has before him a melancholy diagnosis of 
the maladies which, by a slow and inevitable proc- 
ess of decay, were exhausting the strength of Ro- 
man society. He will see municipal liberty and 
self-government dying out, the upper class cut off 
from the masses by sharp distinctions of wealth 
and privilege, yet forbidden to bear arms, and 
deprived of all practical interest in public affairs. 
He will find that not only has an Oriental mon- 
archy taken the place of the principate of Augus- 
tus, but that an almost Oriental system of caste has 
made every social grade and every occupation 
practically hereditary, from the senator to the 
waterman on the Tiber, or the sentinel at a fron- 
tier post; and that human nature is having its 
revenge in wholesale flight from a cruel servitude 
and the chaos of administration. 

It will be seen that in a society in which poverty 
is almost branded with infamy, poverty is steadily 
increasing and wealth becoming more insolent and 
aggressive; that the disinherited, in the face of an 
omnipotent government, are carrying brigandage 
even up to the gates of Rome; that parents are 
selling their children into slavery; that public 
buildings are falling into decay; that the service 
on the great post roads is becoming disorganised. 

At a time when every frontier was threatened, 
it will be found that the frontier posts are being 
abandoned, that there is wholesale desertion from 
the ranks of the army; while in the failure of free 
recruits, the slaves have to be called to arms. 

But the unscientific and inefficient financial sys- 
tem will chiefly attract the notice of the historical 
inquirer. The collection of imposts in kind 
opened the door to every species of corruption. 
Still more fatal to pure administration was the 
system which left to the municipal class the assess- 
ment and collection of the revenue of their district. 
That doomed order [curiales] are at once branded 
as the worst oppressors, and invested with the mel- 
ancholy glory of being the martyrs of a ruinous 
system of finance. 

Their lingering fate, recorded in 192 edicts . . . 
is one of the most curious examples of obstinate 
and purblind legislation, contending hopelessly 
with inexorable laws of society and human nature. 
In that contest the middle or bourgeois class was 
almost extinguished, Roman financial administra- 
tion was paralysed, and at its close the real victors 
and survivors were the great landholders, sur- 
rounded by their serfs and dependents. 

A volume might be written on the corruption 
and cruel oppression of the officials of the treasury. 
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servile to the great, tyrannical to the poor, and 
calmly defying all the menaces of the emperor in 
their unchecked career of rapacity. 

The last and deepest impression which the in- 
quirer will carry with him, as he rises from a study 
of the Theodosian Code, is that fraud and greed 
are everywhere triumphant, that the rich are 
growing richer and more powerful, while the poor 
are becoming poorer and more helpless, and that 
the imperial government, inspired with the best 
intentions, has lost all control of the vast ma- 
chine. 


Rome and the world today. The decline 
of the Roman social, economic, and imperial 
system is often considered a parallel to to- 
day's apparent disintegration of capitalism, 
nationalism, and representative government. 
Sir Samuel Dill is frequently quoted to warn 
us. But the resemblances are mainly exter- 
nal, superficial, and fallacious. The Roman 
Empire was a precapitalistic economy in 
which a world-state was directed in a bun- 
gling fashion in accordance with the outlook 
and methods of bucolic psychology. It was 
a patriarchal empire and not a national-state 
system. It had none of our modern tech- 
nology or the wonders of natural and applied 
science. Roman economy was an economy of 
scarcity, making desperate efforts to obtain 
the sheer necessities of life. The economic 
regimentation introduced by Diocletian and 
others was designed to increase production. 
Our economy is one of abundance, provided 
we can make efficient use of our technology, 
and our New Deal legislation was intended 
to hold back production that could not be 
matched by adequate purchasing power by 
the masses. Rome gives us no more clue to 
our present difficulties and prospects than a 
Roman chariot would offer with respect to the 
mechanism of a Rolls-Royce automobile of 
the latest design. Capitalism, nationalism, 
and representative government may be in im- 
minent danger of collapse in our day, but cer- 
tainly it is not because of the same conditions 
that caused the collapse of Rome. 

Yet, while it is highly desirable to be on our 
guard against misleading identifications of 
trends in the later Roman Empire and those 
of today, there are instructive and illuminat- 
ing general analogies which should not be 
missed or passed over lightly. The great 
world-empire of modern times, the British 
Empire, has now reached much the same stage 
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of decay that the Roman Empire had attained 
when it was found necessary to recall the 
legions from the frontiers because the imperial 
government could no longer supply them. It 
is also proposed that the United States forth- 
with assume a role for the British Empire 
something like that taken on for Rome by the 
Byzantine Empire after 500 a.v. There is a 
tidal wave of state intervention in economic 
life, of regimentation, and of growing bu- 


reaucracy, comparable to that which swept 
over the Roman Empire in Diocletian’s time 
and thereafter. There isa striking decline in 
patriotic fervor and loyalty, this time in favor 
of a vague and emotional internationalism in- 
stead of the protofeudal localism that sapped 
patriotism in the later Roman Empire. The 
army and military figures are gaining more 
and more control over civilian affairs, espe- 
cially foreign relations. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN AND NEAR EASTERN CIVILIZATIONS, 
600 B.C.—1100 A.D. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


600 B.C.~1 A.D. 
600 

00-400 
400-250 


c. 8-4 B.C. 
1-500 A.D. 


9 
42 
64 


70 
98 
180-192 
185-254 
214 

250 

251 

263 
270-275 
275-276 


276-282 


294 


296-373 
303-311 
306-695 
306-327 
31 1-312 
324 
325 
330 


340-420 
340-397 


341 
© 347-407 


Greeks found Marseilles (Latin, Massilia). 
Conquest of Gaul by Celtic peoples. 

Gallic conquests from Britain to Black Sea. 
Gauls capture and sack Rome. 

Gauls invade and ravage Greece. 

Teutones and Cimbri invade Gaul, but are 
driven back by Marius (101 A.D.). 

Julius Caesar conquers Gaul. 

Augustus divides Gaul into four Roman prov- 
inces. 

Birth of Jesus Christ. 


Arminius destroys Roman legions in Teuto- 
burg Forest, 

St. Peter becomes first Bishop of Rome (ac- 
cording to St. Jerome). 

Death of St. Paul. Persecution of Christians 
begins in Rome. 

Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Tacitus’s Germania. 

Emperor Commodius first to pay tribute to 
Germans. 

Origen, a Greek, Church Father. 

Unsuccessful Roman wars against Goths. 
First formal persecution of Christians. 

Goths defeated by Romans in Thrace. 

Franks invade Gaul. 

Dacia abandoned to Goths. 

Alemanni and other German tribes invade and 
ravage Gaul. 

Emperor Probus drives German tribes from 
Gaul. 


Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, great de- 
fender of orthodoxy against Arian heresy. 
Last great persecution of Christians, 


Christianity legalized in Rome. 


Council of Nicaea determines orthodox Chris- 
tian doctrine. 


St. Jerome, translator of the Bible into Latin. 
St. Ambrose, author of The Duties of the 
Clergy. 

Ulfilas sent as missionary to the Goths; trans- 
lates Bible into Gothic. 
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BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM CIVILIZATIONS 


Emperor Diocletian divides Rome into four 
administrative units; takes the east for his do- 
main with capital at Nicomedia. 


Period ot Eastern Roman Empire. 
Reign of Constantine. 


Constantine begins the building of Constanti- 
nople (former Byzantium). 


Constantinople becomes the capital. of Eastern 
Empire. My 


` 


John Chrysostom, archbishop of Constantino- 
ple, great preacher of Eastern Church. 


354-439 
357 


361-363 
375 
376-378 
392 
404 
406 
408 
410-415 
415-418 
429-439 


440-461 
443 


439-552 


c. 490-585 
c. 500-565 


500-800 A.D. 


500-1150 
527-565 


530 
534 


CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN AND NEAR EASTERN CIVILIZATIONS, 


600 B.C:—1100 A.D. (continued) 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


St. Augustine, author of The City of God. 
Emperor Julian defeats Alemanni at Stras- 
bourg. 

Julian the Apostate, Roman Emperor, at- 
temps to restore Roman paganism. 

Huns enter Europe and begin successful at- 
tacks on Ostrogoths. 

Visigoths cross Danube frontier; defeat and 
kill Emperor Valens at Adrianople. 
Theodosius the Great makes Christianity the 
state religion. 

Capital of Western Roman Empire moved to 
Ravenna. 

Vandals invade Gaul. 

Alaric and Visigoths enter Italy. 

Visigoths sack Rome; overrun southwestern 
Gaul and Spain. 

Compilation of Orosius’s Seven Books of His- 
tory against the Pagans. 

Vandals under Gaiseric conquer North Africa. 
Papacy of Leo the Great. > 

Burgundian Kingdom established on upper 
Rhone. 

Angles and Saxons begin invasion of England. 
Attila and Huns defeated at Châlons. 

Death of Attila; evaporation of Hunnish 
power, 

Vandals sack Rome. 

Visigoths end Roman rule in Spain. 

Odoacer deposes last Roman Emperor in west. 
Boéthius, transmitter of knowledge of Hellen- 
ism to Dark Ages. 

Clovis, King of Franks, defeats Romans at 
Soissons, and founds Merovingian dynasty. 
Ostrogothic Kingdom in Italy, founded by 
Theodoric the Great. 

Cassiodorus, promoter of monasticism. t 


Period of Romanesque art. 


St. Benedict founds monastery of Monte Cas- 
sino and issues Benedictine Rule. 
Franks conquer the Burgundians, 


Clotaire I unites the Franks. 
Lombards invade Italy. 


Papacy of Gregory the Great: editor and com- 
piler of Gregorian chants. 

pusuatite sent to England to convert Angles 
and Saxons. 


End of Frankish civil wars; rise of Pepin of 
Landen. 


BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM CIVILIZATIONS 


Procopius, originator of Byzantine historical 
scholarship. 


Reign of Justinian, greatest of early Eastern 
Emperors; beginning of first Golden Age of 
Byzantine art. 


Belisarius, general under Justinian, conquers 
the Vandals in Africa. 


Cathedral of Sancta Sophia completed in Con- 
stantinople. 


Birth of Mohammed at Mecca. 
Emperor Maurice wars against Slav, Avar, and 
Bulgar invaders of Balkans. 


Reign of Emperor Heraclius; settles Slav in- 
vaders in Balkans; reconquers Syria and Pal- 
estine. 


The Hegira; Mohammed flees from Mecca to 
Medina. 

Mohammed captures Mecca. 

Death of Mohammed. 

Muslim conquest of Syria. 

Omar assumes leadership of Islam. 
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WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


BYZANTINE AND MusLIM CIVILIZATIONS 


636 


638-642 
647-709 
648-823 


661-750 
664 

c. 673-735 
700-1204 


qu 
TITFA 


732 
c. 735-804 


768-814 
774 

c. 776-856 
786-809 


787 
800-1000 A.D. 
800 

806-849 
810-877 
813-820 
813-833 


832 
843 


845 


849-901 
857 


867-886 


874-930 
896 
909 


gio 
gig 


912-960 


935-1020 
c. 960-1028 


965-1039 
969 


Death of Isidore of Seville, compiler of Chris- 
tian learning. 


Council of Whitby: Christianity triumphs in 
England. 
Venerable Bede, foremost scholar in western 
Europe. 


Beowul}, Anglo-Saxon epic, composed. 


Charles Martel defeats the Saracens at Tours. 
Alcuin, English churchman, educator, and 
scholar. 


Pepin the Short deposes last Merovingian ruler. 
Carolingian Dynasty in France. 


Reign of Charlemagne. 
Charlemagne conquers the Lombards. 
Rhabanus Maurus, eminent compiler. 


Danes begin invasion of England. 


Pope leo II crowns Charlemagne Emperor 
of the Romans, 

Walafrid Strabo, compiler of patristic learning. 
John Scotus Erigena, Christian Neo-Platonist. 


Treaty of Verdun divides Empire of Charle- 
magne. 

Northmen capture Paris. 

Alfred the Great. King of West Saxons. 


Colonization of Iceland by Norsemen. 
Papacy of Boniface VI. x 


Founding of the Abbey of Cluny. 
Normans acquire Duchy of Normandy in 
France. 


Fulbert of Chartres, creator of school of clas- 
sical learning at Chartres. 


Muslims conquer Egypt. 

Muslim conquest of North Africa. 

Muslim invasion of Mediterranean: Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Sardinia, and Crete. 

Ommiad Caliphate at Damascus. 


Period of Eastern Roman Empire. 

Muslim conquest of Spain. 

Reign of Leo ILI (the Isaurian); defeats Mus- 
lims and reorganizes Byzantine administrative 
system. 9 

Saracen invasion of Gaul. 


End of first Golden Age; Iconoclastic Period in 
Byzantine art. 


Destruction of Ommiad Caliphate by Abul 
Abbas; Muslim capital moved to Baghdad. 


Abd-er Rahman establishes Caliphate of Cor- 
dova. 

Al-Mansur establishes Abbasside Caliphate at 
Baghdad. 


Reign of Harun al-Raschid at Baghdad; Ab- 
basside Caliphate at height of splendor. 


Reign of Leo V (the Armenian); Byzantine sea 
‘power checks Muslim incursions. 

Reign of Caliph Al-Ma’mum, promoter of 
learning. 

House of Wisdom established at Baghdad. 


Photius becomes Patriarch of Constantinople; 
fosters scholarship and collects great library of 
Greek literature. 

Reign of Basil 1; wins great victories over 
Muslims; beginning of second Golden Age of 
Byzantine art. 


Fatimate Caliphate founded by Obeid Allah 
at Kairouan in North Africa. 


Reign of Abd-er Rahman at Cordova; height 
of Spanish Caliphate. 
Al-Firdausi, Muslim “Homer.” 


Al-Hazen, greatest of Muslim physicists. 
Al Mu'izz founds Cairo and moves Fatimate 
Caliphate there. 
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WESTERN CIVILIZATION BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM CIVILIZATIONS 
974 Papacy of Boniface VII. y 
976-1025 ‘ Reign of Basil II; conquers Bulgars; repels 
Slavs and Muslims; height of Byzantine power, 
prestige, and culture. 
981 Norsemen reach Greenland 
997-994 Papacy of John XVI. 
€. 1000 Norsemen reach Vineland (North America). 
1000-1100 A.D. 
4017, | Canute, a Dane, becomes King of England. | 
1018-1071 Michael Constantine Psellus, great Byzantine | 
scholar. 
1020-1070 Ibn Gabirol (Avicebron), eminent student of 
Greek philosophy. 
1039 Seljuk Turks assume Muslim leadership in 
Asia, 
1066. William, Duke of Normandy, conquers English 
in battle of Hastings, 
gr Byzantine army annihilated by Turks at Man- 
zikert. 
1073-1080 Papacy of Gregory VII. 
Siok Her eee Turks capture Damascus and Antioch! = 
1080-1087 Papacy of Clement III. ee 
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The Triumph of Christianity and the 
Rise of a New Rome 


I, FROM ROMAN PAGANISM TO THE CHRISTIAN MIDDLE AGES 


Arrival of the Middle Ages. With the 
disintegration of the structure of Roman im- 
perial society just described, Western civiliza- 
tion moved gradually from the Greco-Roman 
era into what is usually known as the Middle 
Ages. That the transition was a very grad- 
ual one can be seen from the wide diversity 
‘of dates suggested for the beginning of this 
period: (1) as early as the calling of the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea by Constantine in 325; (2) with 
Mohammed's hegira from Mecca in 622; (3) 
as late as the coronation of Charlemagne in 
800. J 

What we mean by the Middle Ages. We 
owe the term Middle Age (media tempestas, 
media aetas, medius aevus, etc.) to the Hu- 
manists of the Renaissance. Medieval schol- 
ars, for the most part, regarded the Middle 
Ages as a continuation of the Roman Em- 
pire. But the most learned of the Humanist 
historians, Flavius Blondus (1388-1463), held 
that the medieval period was, rather, a history 
of the peoples who had supplanted Rome. 
Blondus had the idea of the Middle Ages 
clearly in mind; but it was a Dutch Human- 
ist, Christoph Keller (Cellarius, 1634-1707), 
who supplied the conventional terminology. 
He divided human history into three periods: 
(1) Historia antiqua (ancient history), to Con- 
Stantine the Great; (2) Historia medii aevi 
(medieval history), to the fall of Constantino- 
ple in 1453; and (3) Historia nova (modern 
history), from 1453 onward. Keller’s divi- 
sions have been very generally followed, 
though there is no absolute agreement among 
historians as to the dates that start and end 
the Middle Ages. Professor Shotwell says: 
“The trend of recent historical research leads 


fi k 
one even to doubt the validity of the very 
conception of any definite medieval period.” + 
Dr. Henri Berr pointedly remarks that “there 
is not, as has been justly said, one, but several 
‘Middle Ages.’ ” 

Yet through time and usage the term “‘Mid- 
dle Ages” has won a place in historical ter- 


-minology. Until we get a better scheme, or 


until we have, more logically, abandoned our — 
somewhat misleading threefold division of 
history, its use is permissible. We should 
understand, however, that the designation 
“Middle Ages,” as well as “medieval,” is only 
an arbitrary term that serves to describe a 
period of time in European evolution from 
about the 5th down to the 15th century. 
Nature of the Middle Ages. ‘There has 


‘been as much confusion and disagreement 


‘about the nature of the Middle Ages 
as there has been about their chronological 
limits. The medievals themselves generally 
failed to discern any break with antique cul- 
ture. Later writers went to the opposite ex- 
treme and characterized the Middle Ages as 
a distinct period, interpreted as either one of 
gloom and darkness or one of bright color 
and vivid drama. 

The Italian Humanists of the Renaissance 
are in part responsible for one striking mis- 
conception of the period that intervened be- 
tween them and the classical past that they 
loved so well—the notion that the Middle 
Ages were no more than an era of barbarous 
darkness, “a dreary void,” “an epoch of bru- 
tal violence and blind turmoil, saturated with 
bigotry and stained with blood.” Then the 
18th- and igth-century Romanticists intro- 
duced another exaggerated view, no less false 
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and unhistorical, that this period was the 
golden age of generosity, chivalry, romance, 
and the origins of national character. 

A more balanced viewpoint suggests that, 
though the Middle Ages were chronologically 
intermediate between the Roman world and 
modern times, they were by no means inter- 
mediate in a cultural and institutional sense. 
Culturally speaking, they represented at the 
outset a regression north of the Alps to a cul- 
ture roughly similar to that which preceded 
the historical period in the ancient Near 
Orient and in Greece and Rome. The his- 
tory of the northern Europeans from the time 
of Tacitus (55-120 A.D.) to the beginning of 
the Tudor dynasty in England in 1485 pre- 
sents a recapitulation of institutional de- 
velopment from tribal society, through feud- 
alism, to civil society with citizenship based 
on territorial residence. By the time of the 
so-called Renaissance in the 15th century, 
northwestern Europe had worked up again 
to a level of cultural achievement in many 
ways rivaling and in some respects surpassing 
the civilization of the classical world. 

So the Middle Ages were a time when 
Europe regained a lost level of culture 
through a long and painful process of de- 
velopment and revival. The transition from 
tribal to civil society was carried through 
much more rapidly during the Middle Ages 
than in the period lying back of the ancient 
Orient and of Greece and Rome. There 
still remained much of the previous Greek 
and Roman civilization to aid the medieval 
peoples in their task of achieving once more 
truly civilized levels. 

Contributions of the Middle Ages. The 
more we learn about the Middle Ages, the 
less “dark” they appear. To regard them as 
a uniform period of stagnant barbarism is 
misleading. They were, rather, a period of 
gradual change and of transition—with a 
notable acceleration in the civilizing process 
after the 11th century—from a stage of quasi- 
barbarism to a relatively high cultural level, 
aided by the background of the older Greco- 
Roman cultural heritage. In the earlier cen- 
turies of the medieval period there was a 
marked cultural lapse from the level attained 
by classical peoples. The really constructive 
period of medievalism did not set in until 
there had been a fusion of the classical ele- 
ments, which survived in Gallo-Romanic civi- 


lization, with the cruder culture of the Ger- 
manic peoples and the beliefs and institu- 
tions of medieval Christianity. From the 
fusion of these three basic strains—Gallo- 
Romanic, German, and Christian—there 
arose the characteristic culture of the de- 
veloped medieval period in western Europe. 
We may quote a passage from Professor 
Shotwell’s article on the Middle Ages in the 
Britannica: 


The evolution of modern European society has 
been continuous. Progress has not been uniform. 
There was much retrogression with the intrusion 
of new barbarian races; but from their absorption 
by the 10th century until the goth there is not a 
century in which some notable gain was not made 
towards the attainments of modern civilization. 
The correct perspective places between the sum- 
mits of modern and ancient times, not a long level 
stretch of a thousand years, with mankind station- 
ary, spell-bound under the authority of the Church, 
absorbed in war or monastic dreams, but a down- 
ward and then a long upward slope, on both of 


_ which the forces which make for civilization may 


be seen at work. 


Cultural diversity of the Middle Ages, It 
is quite apparent, then, that the Middle Ages 
were not a cultural unity. The early Middle 
Ages—the so-called Dark Ages—represented a 
reversion to a crude and elementary type of 
culture in those parts of western Europe 
most affected by war, invasions, and pillage. 
The centuries from the 6th to the gth may 
rightly be regarded as the “Dark Ages,” 
These Dark Ages actually possess more his- 
torical reality and unity than the Middle 
Ages. Then there came a considerable 
renaissance during the early gth century, 
mainly as a result of the influence of Charle- 
magne. The invasions of the Northmen and 
other causes of confusion soon produced a 
notable cultural relapse in the late gth and 
1oth centuries. Conditions improved dur- 
ing the 11th century and the cultural de- 
velopment in the 12th and 1igth centuries 
was remarkable indeed. The transition to 
the so-called Renaissance of the 15th and 
16th centuries was perfectly natural and 
gradual. 

If the cultural development of the Middle 
Ages varied according to century, it differed 
quite as markedly in relation to the various 
regions of the western world. When we 
discuss the Middle Ages, we usually (though 
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very unfortunately) really mean the medieval 
period in western Europe. Even here, how- 
ever, there was no complete uniformity of 
cultural evolution. The culture of Roman 
Gaul, Britain, and Ireland from 300 to 600 
A.D. was far higher than that of the Germanic 
peoples. Less touched by the invasions and 
chronic warfare than most other sections, Ire- 
land retained the old pagan learning longer 
than other regions in northwestern Europe. 
But all of western Europe before the 12th 
century was relatively backward in culture 
when compared with the Eastern or Byzan- 
tine Empire. Here the Greek language and 
much of Hellenic literature and learning per- 
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sisted. With its combination of Hellenic 
learning, the Christian religion, and Oriental 
morals, Byzantine civilization diverged mark- 
edly from that of Latin Christianity in the 
West. Moreover, not all of medieval civili- 
zation was Christian—either Greek or Latin. 
The peoples who embraced the Mohamme- 
dan religion and built up the Muslim civili- 
zation were numerous, wealthy, and highly 
cultivated. In material civilization and in- 
tellectual development they certainly sur- 
passed the medieval Christian peoples, and 
in. political and military strength they easily 
equaled them—in a test of power the Muslims 
might have proved superior, 


Il. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH ADJUSTS MAN TO THE SUPERNATURAL 
4 WORLD 


The triumph of supernaturalism. The 
most important and characteristic transfor- 
mation „that the Middle Ages wrought in 
western culture was the triumph of Chris- 
tianity and the substitution of a supernatu- 
ralism of complex derivation for the human- 
ism and secularism of pagan culture. As 
Professor Shotwell has well expressed it: 
“There is no more momentous revolution in 
the history of thought than this, in which the 
achievements of thinkers and workers, of 
artists, philosophers, poets, and statesmen, 
were given up for the revelation of prophets 
and a gospel of worldly renunciation.” ? 
Christianity was founded upon the theory of 
a very literal divine creation of the universe, 
the earth, all forms of organic life, man, and 
society. The moral codes and social usages 
of man were likewise held to be divinely re- 
vealed and sanctioned. The drama of crea- 
tion was described in detail and dated with 
exactness. Historical chronology was based 
upon the alleged dates of the creation of man 
and the birth of Jesus. 

Otherworldliness. Not only were Chris- 
tian cosmology and ethics entirely derived 
from a supernatural basis, the Christians 
also logically held that the main purpose of 
life is to secure the salvation of the soul, so 
that it may enjoy an immortal existence in 
the world to come and escape the eternal 
tortures of hell. Neither in primitive nor in 
Oriental society (outside of Persia) had there 
previously existed so exact or so all-pervading 
an otherworldly approach to behavior. 


Once the Christian premises were accepted, 
secular judgments of conduct were logically 
and speedily repudiated. The affairs of this 
earth were held to be insignificant and 
ephemeral indeed compared with the eternal 
verities of the supernatural world and the 
anticipated experiences of the future life. 
The loss of one’s soul was an incomparable 
disaster, even though one were temporarily 
to gain the whole world. There was little 
place for the tolerance and intellectual free- 
dom that had characterized pagan culture. 
Such free discussion could only promote dis- 
cordant heresies and the damnation of souls, 
once one accepted the dictum that there is 
but one true doctrine that will bring salva- 
tion. i s 
Intellectuals share religious beliefs. The 
mass of the people in Greece and Rome had 
been religious, but the religious disposition 
of the Middle Ages was far different. In the 
pagan period, most of the intellectual leaders 
had been either nonreligious or antireligious. 
Even the religiously inclined philosophers, 
the Stoics, did not share the popular religious 
beliefs. Aside from the formal cult of em- 
peror worship at Rome, there was little at- 
tempt by the government to enforce any uni- 
formity of religious belief. A large number 
of cults, often contradictory, were allowed to 
flourish. The intellectual interests of most 
philosophers did not relate primarily to the 
supernatural world or to religious questions. 
Such scholars worked mainly on secular prob- 
lems. Even the popular religion was chiefly 
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concerned with making the way of man safe 
and prosperous on this earth. 

In the medieval period all this was 
changed. The most eminent philosopher, 
say an Aquinas, was as much absorbed in the 
supernatural as was the most superstitious 
peasant. And he shared the same basic be- 
liefs with his illiterate brother. Both State 
and Church insisted on rigorous conformity 
to accepted religious doctrine, and no diver- 
gent cults were tolerated. The aim of all re- 
ligion was salvation in the world to come, 
rather than safety, convenience, comfort, and 
happiness here and now. 

The medieval Church was the institution 
that was charged with the responsibility of 
satisfactorily adjusting man to the spiritual 
world and assuring his heavenly salvation 
when life ceased. Theology was the techni- 
cal guide to salvation, and it was very logi- 
cally called the Queen of the Sciences during 
the Middle Ages. If economics or the sci- 
ence of wealth getting is the predominant 
science of today, theology or the science of 
placating the supernatural world was easily 
the all-important intellectual pursuit of the 
medieval period. 

Power of religion in the Middle Ages. In 
Chapter 2 we discussed at some length the 
origins of religion and indicated the ways it 
affected every phase of primitive life. The 
power of religion over man during the more 
than a thousand years between the decline of 
the Roman Empire and the rise of modern 
science and skepticism was as great as dur- 
ing the primitive age. Devout men pre- 
ferred death to anything that would defi- 
nitely ignore, alienate, or defy the’ spiritual 
powers. They put religious rites even before 
bread itself. It was deemed far better to 
starve with reasonable assurance of salvation 
than to live riotously and face eternal damna- 
tion. Indeed, men thought it seldom pos- 
sible to secure even material success if the 
supernatural powers were unfavorable to 
them. Even if the vengeance of the super- 
natural world did not strike a man down 
during this earthly life, any defiance of the 
divine will would be surely followed by ter- 
rible punishments in hell. 

Many observers regard modern man’s reli- 
ance upon his own knowledge and powers 
and his small concern with the unknowable 
as perhaps the greatest revolution in the 
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intellectual history of the race. The culti- 
vated classes in western civilization today 
pay little attention to supernatural powers 
and have little interest in the life after death. 
This is true even of many who are still for- 
mally members of some great ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. Even the working classes and 
the peasantry today seem more interested in 
the things of this world than in’ their sup- 
posed future destiny in the world to come. 
Though they still believe in supernatural 
powers and a spiritual world, they look for 
betterment primarily to those who control 
the political and economic situation, 

The fear of hell. The tendency to read 
this present-day secularism and our own lack 
of interest in the supernatural and the future 
life into our interpretation of the past is a 
great mistake and fatal to historical perspec- 
tive. For no period of human history could 
this fallacy be more obstructive to the proper 
historical insight than in interpreting medi- 
eval civilization and institutions. To medi- 
eval man earthly pleasures, even at their best, 
were mild and transitory. As over against 
this prospect of transient earthly experiences, 
he believed that his future existence would 
neyer terminate. And to him pains. and 
pleasures were not our relatively moderate 
mundane experiences. Either one entered 
heaven, which brought incomparable joy 
to the saved soul, or he was cast into hell to 
be eternally subjected to the most terrible 
tortures. It is impossible to understand the 
power of the Christian Church in the Middle 
Ages unless one comprehends the medieval 
version of the horrors of the punishments of 
hell, from which the Church alone could 
save man. ‘The following is a representative 
portrayal of the medieval view of hell and 
its tortures: 


Hell is wide without measure, and deep and bot- 
tomless; full of incomparable fire, for no earthly 
fire may be compared therewith; full of stench 
intolerable for no living thing on earth might 
endure it; full of unutterable sorrow, for no mouth 
may, on account of the wretchedness or the woe 
thereof, give an account nor tell of it. Yea, the 
darkness therein is so thick that one may grasp it, 
for the fire there gives no light, but blindeth the 
eyes of them that are there with a smothering 
smoke, the worst of smokes. And nevertheless in 
that same black darkness they see black things as 
devils, that ever maul them and afflict and harass 
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them with all kinds of tortures; and tailed drakes, 
horrible as devils, that devour them whole and 
spew them out afterwards before and behind. At 
other times they rend them in pieces and chew 
each gobbet of them, and they afterwards become 
whole again, such as they previously were, to un- 
dergo again such bale without recovery, and full 
well they see themselves very horrible and dread- 
ful; and to increase their pains the loathsome hell- 
worms, toads, and frogs that eat out their eyes and 
nostrils, and adders and water-frogs, not like those 
here, but a hundred times more horrible, sneak in 
and out of the mouth, ears, eyes, navel and at the 
hollow of the breast, as maggots in putrid flesh, 
ever yet thickest. There is shrieking in the flame 
and chattering of teeth in the snowy waters. Sud- 
denly they flit upon the heat into the cold. nor 
ever do they know of these two which is worst tor 
them, for each is intolerable. . . . And this same 
wanhope is their greatest torment, that none have 
any more hope of any recovery, but are sure of 
every ill, to continue in woe, world without end, 
even in eternity. Each chokes the other, and each 
is another's torment, and each hateth another and 
himself as the black devil; and even as they loved 
them the more in this world, so the more shall they 
hate them there. And each curseth another, and 
gnaws off the other's arms, ears, and nose also. | 
have begun to tell of things that I am not able to 
bring to any end, though I had a thousand tongues 
of steel, and told until they were all worn out.* 


Religion dominates medieval interests. 


Of course, people were interested in food, 
clothing, shelter, and other pleasures of the 
flesh in the medieval period. Some of them, 
indeed, seemed more concerned with such 
things than with the salvation of their souls. 
But in so far as they became absorbed in 
earthly problems, they forsook and betrayed 
the Christian theory of life and its purposes. 

Understanding these: early medieval as- 
sumptions, one can readily understand why 
people considered the Church their main 
protector and the outstanding custodian of 
their destiny. According to modern stand- 
ards of value, the manor, feudalism, the rise 
of medieval trade, ahd the origins of capital- 
ism might seem more important and signifi- 
cant issues than the medieval Church and the 
problems of salvation. But this assessment is 
not valid when we judge matters by the in- 
tellectual conceptions that prevailed between 
300 and 1500 A.D. No one with a proper 
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‘historical perspective can well dismiss the im- 
portance of the medieval Church by pointing 
out that many of its doctrines scarcely stand 
the test of modern knowledge. Its powers 
and services, to be appraised rightly, must be 
viewed in the light of the beliefs that pre- 
vailed during the Middle Ages. The im- 
portance and intimacy of medieval religion 
have been very effectively described by Pro- 
fessor S. M. Brown: 


Religion was very real to the people of the Mid- 
dle Ages. They brought it into every human rela- 
tionship and activity, not as something transcen- 
dental to be treated only with reverence and awe, 
but as something natural to be treated familiarly 
although always with respect; not a thing of Sun- 
days, but of every day; not a thing of churches, but 
of homes and occupations and every phase of life. 
Hence it was that the people of the Middle Ages 
often addressed the saints and even the persons of 
the Godhead with a familiarity which sounds out 
of place when used by a modern revivalist. They 
treated religious subjects with candor, freshness, 
even humor, and, in short, made such use of 
religion as would serve them in every circumstance, 
and for no more complex reason than that religion 
was so very much a part of their lives that it never 
occurred to them to treat it otherwise. Their ex- 
istence was inseparable from the Church; under its 
auspices they were born, under its protection they 
lived, and with its blessing they were lowered into 
the grave while candles continued to burn and 
prayers to be sung for the speedier release of their 
souls from Purgatory. In the stained glass and 
sculpture of the churches they found their books; 
in its miracle plays, its pageants, its processions, 
and solemn services they-had their drama, their 
music, and their art; in its wakes and ales their 
amusements.’ 


There have been many efforts to provide 
man with aid and guidance in meeting the 
problems presented by the hypothesis of a 
supernatural world and a future life, but 
the Christian Church of the Middle Ages was 
perhaps the most impressive organized at- 
tempt of them all. It was by far the most 
extensive endeavor of the sort in the whole 
history of western civilization. Therefore, 
in any history of human institutions in the 
West, a careful study of the rise, organization, 
and activities of the Christian Church occu- 
pies an important place.* 
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HI. THE FORMATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 


Composite character of medieval Chris- 
tianity. It was once generally believed by 
the faithful that the underlying doctrines 
of the Christian Church were “the faith once 
for all delivered unto the saints.” It was 
held that Christianity was a complete, origi- 
nal, and unique body of dogma, suddenly re- 
vealed to believers in the second quarter of 
the ist century A.D. It was admitted, of 
course, that it had some general historical re- 
lationship to the religion of the Jews, for the 
Jewish Scriptures were believed to have fore- 
told the coming of Christ as the only begot- 
ten Son of God. But until the 17th century 
it was not widely admitted, or even generally 
known, that Christianity owed a great deal 
to the religions that had preceded it and to 
the beliefs and institutions existing in the 
social and intellectual environment in which 
Christianity arose. _ 

Several generations of historical study de- 
voted to the origins of Christian doctrines 
and practices have given us a diflerent con- 
ception of the background of Christianity. 
In the first place, the fundamental frame- 
work of Christian doctrine and practice had 
been worked out before the close of the so- 
called prehistoric period. Primitive man 
had provided for Christianity, as well as for 
the other oriental religions, the basic beliefs 
and institutions essential to dealing success- 
fully with the supernatural world. He had 
brought into being the belief in supernatural 
power, in spirits good and evil, and in su- 
preme good and evil spirits. He had devised 
various rites designed to indicate gratitude 
to the supernatural world or to control super- 
natural powers in the interests of man. 
Among these were worship, magic, sacrifice, 
baptism, initiation and purification rites, and 
a large variety of death rites designed to in- 
sure a safe passage from this life to the next. 
It is easy to see that we have here the founda- 
tions upon which Christianity was able to 
build its special expression of the desire to 
understand the supernatural world and to 
make proper adjustments to it. 

Contributions of the ancient Near Orient. 
The pagan peoples of the ancient Near Ori- 
ent made their direct and indirect contribu- 
tions to Christianity. In the first place, they 
handed down into the period of written his- 


tory the religious ideas and practices of primi- 
tive man. The Sumerians developed the 
idea of a special creation of man and the 
legend of the Flood, which they passed on to 
the Babylonians, who, in turn, handed them 
along to the Jews. The Egyptians gave to 
the Jews their Messianic hope, which the 
Christians held to have been fulfilled by 
Jesus. Various other Jewish rites and be- 
liefs were derived from surrounding pagan 
peoples, 

Jewish contributions. The religion of the 
Jews, developed over some thousands of 
years, made many obvious contributions to 
Christianity. Judaism grew up, of course, 
out of the raw material of primitive religion 
just summarized. It had also taken over 
much from the general body of early Semitic 
religious beliefs and practices that had de- 
veloped out of the effort of pastoral and 
early agricultural peoples to secure super- 
natural blessings for their flocks and crops. 
The Christian account of the origin and de- 
velopment of the physical universe, the earth, 
and its inhabitants was derived primarily 
from the Jews. 

The Jews also provided Christianity with 
the majority of its historical materials. 
Christians measured time by means of the 
Jewish chronology, which ran back to the 
Creation. The great figures in the Jewish 
historical narratives of the Old Testament 
—Adam, Noah, Abraham, Joseph, Samson, 
Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, and the like 
—were the most important persons in the 
historical perspective of the Christians. A 
minor Old Testament luminary ranked far 
ahead of Sargon, Pericles, Archimedes, Cicero, 
or Augustus Caesar in the opinion of the early 
Christians. The Christian God was Yahweh, 
the Jewish God of the Old Testament who had 
sent His only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, as a 
vicarious sacrifice for. the sins of mankind. 
The Jewish scriptures also furnished the spe- 
cific literary basis for the expected coming of 
Christ, namely, the so-called Messianic hope. 
Much of early Christian morality was also 
derived from the Old Testament. God's ‘spe- 
cific revelations on conduct and His manifest 
will on such matters, as illustrated by Old 
Testament examples, could hardly be missed 
by Christian readers. 


The Triumph of Christianity 


Persian ideas of the future life. From the 
Persians came what was perhaps the most 
important and influential of the elements 
that entered into Christian doctrine, namely, 
the notion of the preponderant importance 
of the life to come. The Persians were the 
first to answer the ever-present question why 
the universe and man had come into exist- 
ence. They held that God had created the 
physical universe as a cosmic arena in which 
the principles of good and evil could engage 
in definitive combat, so that the triumph of 
good over evil might be overwhelmingly 
demonstrated. Those who had been loyal 
to the principle of good, led by Ormuzd, the 
Persian god, would be rewarded by a life of 
immortal happiness in the world to come. 
But those who had backed up the forces of 
evil, led by Ahriman, the Persian devil, 
would be thrown into a lake of fire and 
brimstone. 

For the first time in human history, the fu- 
ture life became a matter of primary and all- 
absorbing consequence to believers. The 
Greeks and Romans, until influenced by Per- 
sian doctrine, believed in a sort of drab and 
indifferent future life in which the majority 
were neither sad nor glad, though certain 
specially hideous criminals might receive ap- 
propriate punishment in the hereafter. But 
there was no such indifference in regard to 
the life to come among those who.accepted 
this Persian notion that the good would be 
forever blessed and the wicked cursed and 
frightfully punished throughout eternity. 

Mithraism. The Christians, as we have 
indicated above, derived their idea of im- 
mortality from the Persians, in part through 
direct contact with competing Persian re- 
ligions like Mithraism, and in part from the 
Jews of the late pre-Christian days who 
themselves had taken over these Persian be- 
liefs. The Persians also contributed the fa- 
mous light-and-darkness symbolism which, in 
both Persian and Christian doctrine, associ- 
ates light with good and darkness with evil. 
Mithraism likewise contributed much color 
to Christianity, particularly enriching the 
costumes and ritual of Christian worship. 
It also supplied, incidentally, the particular 
date chosen by the Christians for Christmas. 
The 25th of December was the day of the 
great Mithraic feast celebrating the return- 
ing power of the sun god. 
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Greek theology and rhetoric. The Greeks, 
too, made vital contributions to Christian 
doctrines and practices. Greek philosophy 
and metaphysics provided the very core of 
Christian theology. Greek thought had be- 
come a vital element in the intellectual equip- 
ment of all civilized men about the eastern 
Mediterranean basin. This was true of the 
more learned Hellenistic Jews like Philo 
(about 20 B.c.-50 A.D.) and his associates. 
Jewish culture at the time of Christ had been 
deeply affected by Hellenic metaphysics. St. 
Paul was almost as well versed in Greek phi- 
losophy as in the Law and the Prophets. 
Therefore it was natural, as soon as any con- 
siderable number of educated leaders had be- 
come converted to Christianity, that they 
would reinterpret Christ's personality and 
mission in terms of Greek philosophy. By 
the time of the writing of the Gospel of St. 
John, early in the 2nd century a.D., Christ 
was being explained in terms of the Greek 
Logos—the perfect and revealing Word. 
Most of the early heresies turned about vari- 
ous Hellenic interpretations of Jesus. 

The Stoics supplied an attitude of cosmic 
piety and resignation by holding that every- 
thing that happens is an expression of divine 
will, to be accepted without question, A 
late but very popular type of Greek philoso- 
phy, Neo-Platonism, laid great stress upon 
the virtue of faith, particularly religious 
faith, Many prominent pagans converted 
to Christianity, among them St. Augustine 
himself, were profoundly affected by Neo- 
Platonism. This vastly strengthened the 
Christian emphasis upon justification by 
faith and discouraged skepticism and curi- 
osity. “ 

The Greek mysteries were of great import 
for Christian practice. The sacred meal in 
the Eleusinian mysteries no doubt helped to 
establish as a sacrament the great Christian 
rite of the Eucharist or the Lord’s Supper, 
the very core of Christian worship in the 
medieval. Church, Finally the forms and 
models of Hellenic rhetoric provided the pat- 
terns for the pulpit oratory of the great early 
Christian preachers, such as St. John Chrysos- 
tom. 

Roman administration and ritual. Rome 
also brought vital contributions to organized 
Christianity, though more in the field of ad- 
ministration than in that of belief. Rome 
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had made its most lasting achievements in the 
fields of law and imperial administration. 
Both of these proved extremely timely and 
convenient to the growing Christian Church. 
Principles of Roman law applied to religious 
issues and Church cases became the famous 
canon law of the medieval Church. When 
the Christian Church spread throughout the 
Mediterranean world, it took over as its ad- 
ministrative divisions those that had been 
worked out for civil administration by the 
Roman Emperors. It even adopted many 
of the administrative titles directly. The 
bishop was the pivotal figure in the Catholic 
hierarchy. His title was derived directly 
from that of a leading official in the Roman 
municipality—the episcopus, or overseer. 
Rome also supplied the ecclesiastical capital 
of Christendom and lent to the new religion 
much of the luster and renown that had 
earlier attached to the old secular Empire. 
A number of historians have quite appropri- 
ately called the Christian Church of the 5th 
century A.D. the New Rome. 

The Romans made important contribu- 
tions also to Christian ritual and religious 
terminology. The Roman rites dealing with 
the more critical phases of life—birth, pu- 
berty, marriage, and death, which were spe- 
cially safeguarded in Roman religion—passed 
over into the Christian ritual of baptism, 
confirmation, the sacramental wedding, and 
the ecclesiastical funeral. Further, the West- 
ern Christians adopted other Roman usages, 
such as the veneration of local saints, the use 
of holy water and the burning of incense. 
They also carried over some Roman festivals 
into the Christian calendar. In the field of 
religious terminology the Christians adopted: 
(1) the term religio—the feeling of awe and 
anxiety in the face of the mysterious—and 
added to it the idea of mental devotion capa- 
ble of building character; (2) the notion of 
piety, or life in conformity with divine will; 
(3) the conception of sanctity as a combina- 
tion of religious and moral purity; (4) the 
view of the sacred as that which is holy and 
made over to God; and (5) the sacramentum, 
a spiritually binding force produced by mys- 
terious religious rites. Funck-Brentano calls 
attention to certain other examples of the 
Christian adoption of Roman precedents and 
practices: “A few ceremonial details were also 
kept, such as those connected with marriage 


—the ring, the nuptial veil, the crowns on 
the heads of the bridal pair; as well as certain 
details in ecclesiastical dress—the priest’s alb 
being derived from the Roman tunic, the 
chasuble from the paenula. ks 

Influence of North European paganism. 
Another influence on Christianity still re- 
mains to be mentioned—the fusion of Chris- 
tian doctrines with the pagan myths and rites 
of northern Europe when this area was won 
over to Christianity. Many of the older 
pagan beliefs were absorbed by Christianity. 
Professor Sydney M. Brown thus describes the 
Teutonic survivals: 


The people of the Middle Ages were never far 
removed from the paganism of their ancestors; 
indeed, vestiges of pagan festivals and rituals still 
survive in the Christian service, and the shades of 
pagan gods hover in the Christian calendar of 
saints. The great Easter service is reminiscent, 
even to the name, of the Festival held in honor of 
Ostara, the Teutonic goddess of spring; two score 
of Christian saints acquired a reputation as dragon 
killers, and these dragons are the identical dragons 
of Teutonic mythology.§ 


In some cases even the more hopeibia of the 
pagan rites survived symbolically. In Gaul 
(France) the fires of St. John continued sym- 
bolically the terrible Druid custom of human 
sacrifices—victims burned to death in great 
wicker cages. 

Wide appeal of Christianity. Even this 
brief review of some of the major sources of 
Christian doctrine, ritual, and administration 
shows that Christianity was no unique and 
novel body of belief suddenly loosed upon an 
unsuspecting world. Its roots ran back into 
primitive society, and it embodied many of 
the outstanding conceptions and practices 
common to the peoples contemporaneous 
with the early Christians in the civilization 
of the Mediterranean basin. This fact is 
not, however, any reflection upon Christian- 
ity. Much of the strength of Christianity 
grew out of its varied and composite char- 
acter. It thus appealed to a wide variety of 
potential believers drawn from many areas, 
cultures, sects, and linguistic stocks. Of all 
religions it was the most syncretic (that is, 
drawn from the greatest number of sources) 
and therefore the most attractive of all the 
cults of the later Roman Empire. For ex- 
ample, a Greek scholar was likely to be deeply 
moved by a highly metaphysical theology, 
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and a Persian might be attracted by a re- 
ligion that showed a vivid interest in a blessed 
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immortality, or a Jew by a Messiah who 
claimed to fulfill Old Testament prophecy. 


IV. THE RISE AND TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY 


Conditions favoring the rise of Christian- 
ity. The religious conditions prevailing in 
the later Roman Empire set the stage in a 
very favorable fashion for the triumph of 
Christianity. The old local cults of Greece 
and Rome had gradually disintegrated as a 
result of contact with skeptical philosophies, 
clashing cultures, and changing social and 
economic conditions. One can well imagine 
the fate of the primitive rural cult of early 
republican Rome after centuries of exposure 
to economic evolution, imperial expansion, 
new peoples, foreign cults, and critical phi- 
losophies. The state cults also lost their 
grip. Even emperor worship, which the later 
Roman rulers endeavored to install, never 
developed any deep emotional hold on Ro- 
man citizens. It was a foreign cult of an 
exotic character that had no profound attrac- 
tion for the native Romans. 

So the old pagan religions were in a State 
of dissolution when Christianity appeared on 
the scene. A few of the more capable of the 
pagan intellectuals were able to get along 
without any supernatural religion, but the 
majority of the people ardently desired some 
solacing faith, particularly one with a per- 
sonal appeal to which they could turn. 
Their old pagan religions no longer offered 
them much comfort. 

This quest for a new religion was intensi- 
fied by the unhappy state of material culture 
and the gradual breakdown of the old politi- 
cal controls in the later Roman Empire. 
The lower class was always in a desperate 
condition, and the middle class was being 
driven into the ranks of the miserable masses 
by unjust taxation and other forces. For all 
but the upper classes life on earth was miser- 
able and dangerous. It came very close to 
matching the philosopher Hobbes’s descrip- 
tion of the life of man in the state of nature 
—"poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” As life 
on earth lost its attractions, people yearned 
for the prospect of a future life that would 
compensate for the miseries here and now. 

With the general collapse of the old intel- 
lectual and political order, even philosophers 
lost their nerve and demanded a religion that 


offered certainty and assurance. Any new 
religion that presented hope of personal re- 
generation here and of ultimate salvation in 
a glorious life to come was bound to evoke 
a hearty response in an age that was going 
from bad to worse in a material sense. “These 
conditions account for the large number and 
the great popularity of the mystery cults that 
competed for the favor of the peoples of the 
Mediterranean world after the fall of the 
Roman Republic. 

Conflict with other mystery religions. It 
has frequently but erroneously been supposed 
that the struggle of Christianity for recogni- 
tion was primarily against the political and 
religious opposition of the Roman Empire. 
There was, to be sure, a real conflict between 
the Old and the New Rome, but for a consid- 
erable time the main battle was between 
Christianity and the other leading mystery 
cults of the time. Among these competing 
religions were: (1) Mithraism, the great Per- 
sian mystery, with its special emphasis upon 
the importance of salvation in the world to 
come; (2) the worship of the great fertiliz- 
ing Mother Goddess of Phrygia; (3) the Egyp- 
tian mystery religion centering about the 
purification ritual in the worship of Isis and 
Serapis and having more adherents than 
Christianity in the gnd century; (4) the 
Syrian cults of Adonis and Atargatis; (5) the 
composite Persian, Babylonian, Indian, and 
Palestinian cult, Manicheism; and (6) a host 
of lesser religions of like character. 

All made much the same general appeal as 
Christianity to the despairing masses of the 
Roman Empire. They offered the prospect 
of spiritual release and personal regeneration 
in a day of material misery and personal 
bondage. They all held forth the prospect 
of a blessed immortality that would far more 
than compensate for the miseries and suffer- 
ings of this world. 

In addition to these mystery cults, there 
was the great metaphysical competitor, Gnos- 
ticism, which was an extreme extension of the 
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special appeal to intellectuals, for it went 
much beyond Christian theology in its re- 
liance upon philosophy and intellectual sub- 
tleties. Another product of Hellenism was 
the increasingly popular philosophy of Neo- 
Platonism, which went even further than 
Christianity in its detachment from interest 
in the world of concrete fact and in its praise 
of faith, pious credulity, and a mystical ex- 
perience of personal communion with the 
supernatural world. 

Reasons for triumph of Christianity. 
Why did Christianity triumph over its many 
powerful and attractive competitors? 

The answer is complex and requires a wide 
knowledge of the conditions of the times. 
In the first place, Christianity not only was 
a body of religious beliefs and practices, but 
it very rapidly became well organized, espe- 
cially strong in its local roots and community 
government. This enabled it to preserve 
discipline, prevent serious disaffection and 
losses, and carry on efficient missionary enter- 
prise. None of its competitors at all matched 
Christianity in the strength, cohesion, and 
devotion of its local organizations. As Pro- 
fessor Christopher Dawson points out, the 
First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 
written around 96 A.D., gives a first-class idea 
of the notions of discipline that proved so 
advantageous in the competition of Chris- 
tianity with contemporary sects: 


The author argues that order is the law of the 
universe. And as it is the principle of external 
nature so, too, is it the principle of the Christian 
society. The faithful must preserve the same dis- 
cipline and subordination of rank that marked the 
Roman army. As Christ is from God, so the apos- 
tles are from Christ, and the apostles, in turn, 
“appointed their first converts, testing them by 
the spirit, to be the bishops and deacons of the 
future believers. And, knowing there would be 
strife for the title of bishop, they afterwards added 
the codicil that if they should fall asleep other 
approved men should succeed to their ministry.” 
Therefore it is essential that the Church of Cor- 
inth should put aside strife and envy and submit to 
the lawfully appointed presbyters, who represent 
the apostolic principle of divine authority.® 


The Persian mystery cult, Mithraism, came 
the closest to Christianity with respect to dis- 
cipline, and also made the most attractive 
appeal of all the competitors in the matter 
of personal regeneration and the blessed fu- 


ture life. But it had several defects and 
weaknesses when compared with the Chris- 
tian religion. It admitted only men to mem- 
bership, thus excluding what is, perhaps, the 
more enthusiastically religious half of the 
human race. Had Mithraism let down the 
bars and taken in women converts, possibly 
it would have triumphed over Christianity. 
Indeed, so powerful did it become that 
shortly before the conversion of Constantine 
to Christianity (312 A.p.), the Mithraites 
persuaded the Emperor to forbid work on 
Sunday, the holy day of the Mithraic cult 
which worshipped the sun god. ‘This, inci- 
dentally, was the origin of the Christian ta- 
boo on work on Sunday, thus abandoning the 
Jewish observation of the Sabbath (Saturday). 

Another item of some significance in ex- 
plaining the victory of Christianity over 
Mithraism lay in its appeal to the masses. 
Mithraism was strongest in the army and ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy, which were far in- 
ferior in numbers to the oppressed underdogs 
of the Roman Empire. Christianity made 
more of an appeal to the common man than 
Mithraism because of its strong humanitar- 
ian teachings and its sympathetic attitude 
toward the sufferings of the oppressed. It 
met more directly than Mithraism the yearn- 
ing of the average man for personal relief 
and spiritual release. 

Another powerful force helping on the 
ultimate victory of Christianity was sup- 
pressed envy or what is sometimes called “the 
sentiment of the invidious.” The masses 
looked with envy upon the riotous and lux- 
uriant life of the upper classes, while the 
multitude suffered, sank deeper into debt, 
drifted into a servile status, and were other- 
wise deprived of the good things of life. 
Christianity, with its asceticism and its early 
criticism of the wickedness of the rich, seemed 
to offer a magnificent opportunity to oust 
the wealthy from their luxury and sin and to 
do away with the ever present spectacle of 
flaunted social, economic, and moral inequal- 
ity. Therefore, much stress was laid upon 
the high moral and ethical ideals of Chris- 
tianity, in contrast with the more earthly and 
voluptuous standards of life among the 
upper-class Roman pagans. This sentiment 
of the invidious has persisted to form the 
psychological basis of many of the reform 
movements and of much of the sumptuary 
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legislation against vice and liquor during the 
history of Christendom. 

Christianity had still another important 
factor at work in its behalf. It attracted 
not only the suffering masses but also the 
middle class in the cities. The Roman ad- 
ministrative and taxation system was espe- 
cially harsh in its impact on the middle class. 
As time went on, the heavy taxes drove many 
members of this class into poverty. There- 
fore Christianity seemed to them a way out 
of intolerable oppression and restriction. 
Christianity offered the possibility of a social 
revolution here and now and the certainty 
of a happy future life. Paul quickly saw the 
value of concentrating Christian efforts on 
the urban population. This conversion of 
the urban middle class was a tower of 
strength to the struggling Christian cult. 
Roman civilization was primarily a munici- 
pal civilization, though the municipalities 
were hard hit by the oppressive and wasteful 
methods prevalent in the later Empire. 
Therefore, a religion that prevailed in the 
municipalities was likely to triumph in the 
Empire as a whole. 

Other factors promoting the rise and tri- 
umph of Christianity were: the certainty and 
profound assurance of Christian dogma; the 
compensation of life in the world to come for 
the sorrows and shortcomings in this life; the 
Messianic hope of the Jews which led many 
to accept Jesus; the transformation of Jesus 
from an earthly to a heavenly Messiah; the 
Christian notion of the equality of mankind; 
the persecutions and martyrdoms that in- 
creased Christian consecration; the divorce 
of Christianity from local or national limita- 
tions; the preparation for Christianity in 
such pagan philosophies as Stoicism and 
Neo-Platonism; and the development of mu- 
tual aid and charitable work among the 
Christians. 

Christianity, then, came out victorious be- 
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cause it possessed most of the attractive fea- 
tures present in the competing religions and, 
in addition, special points of strength that 
were of great importance in bringing about 
its ultimate triumph, 

Importance of St. Paul. Though the as: 
cendancy of Christianity was due chiefly to 
these fundamental factors, one should not 
overlook the one dominating personality in 
the conquest of paganism by Christianity, 
namely, St. Paul (d. 64 A.v.). Something like 
Christianity might, conceivably, have arisen 
if Jesus had never lived. But it is very prob- 
able that Christianity would have been a 
transitory and obscure cult, long since for- 
gotten, had it not been for St. Paul's religious 
zeal and missionary strategy. It was he who 
first clearly | sensed the necessity of transform- 
ing the new religion from a local Hebraic 
mystery into a universal religion that would 
appeal to the diverse peoples of the Roman 
Empire. The core of Paul’s teachings was 
the original sin of man and the vicarious 
atonement of Jesus for this original sin. 
This was not only an important foundation 
stone of Christian theology but, in Paul's 
mind, the doctrinal basis for the necessity of 
an organized church. Paul freely reinter- 
preted and adapted the words and views at- 
tributed to Jesus in order to forward his 
program. He mapped out a systematic plan 
of missionary enterprise. He devoted him- 
self with unceasing activity and unflagging 
energy to the cause of spreading Christian 
doctrine. He did much to establish as a 
sacrament the fundamental Christian rite of 
the Eucharist. He laid the basis for the 
magnificent Christian machinery of dis- 
cipline and government. In the end, he left 
a faith and an organization strong enough to 
stand on their own feet. Helped along by 
favorable circumstances in the Greco-Roman 
world, his creation ultimately became the 
religious system of the western world. 


V. THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW ROME AND 
THE RISE OF HERESIES 


A. The Victory of Christianity over 
Roman Paganism 


Missionary spirit of early Christianity. 
The Christian Church grew very rapidly as a 
result of the missionary enterprise of St. Paul 
and his successors. At first, there was a tend- 


ency to regard Christianity as a religion that 
should appeal chiefly to the Jews. This is 
mirrored in the general philosophy of the 
Gospel according to Matthew. St. Peter 
seems to have been one of those who were 
originally inclined to this point of view. It 
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is said to have required a special vision to 
convert him to supporting the idea that 
Christianity should be spread among all peo- 
ples of the pagan world (Acts, Chapter X). 
But St. Paul was from the beginning deter- 
amined to carry Christianity to the Gentiles 
and pagans (Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and 
the Gospel according to Luke). For a chron- 
ological outline of the main facts in the early 
history of Christianity, see page 183. 

Reasons for rapid growth of Christianity. 
More than a century and a half ago the fa- 
mous historian Edward Gibbon set forth his 
reasons for the rapid growth of Christianity: 
the zeal of the early Christians; the suppos- 
edly miraculous powers of the early Church; 
the doctrine of the future life and individual 
salvation; the pure and austere morals of the 
early Christians; and the highly efficient or- 
ganization and discipline of the Christian re- 
public. It would be difficult today to im- 
prove upon Gibbon’s estimate and summary. 

One of the great advantages of conversion 
to Christianity in early days was that it of- 
fered the opportunity to continue everyday 
life in a normal way in pagan society, and 
at the same time to claim communion in the 
kingdom of God and look forward to salva- 
tion in the world to come. Though Chris- 
tians were driven underground in certain 
areas during periods of intense persecution, 
the idea that they all lived as terror-stricken 
refugees is quite erroneous. Professor James 
Westfall Thompson summarizes the newer 
point of view on this subject: ` 


The widely spread idea that the early Christians 
lived a troglodyte life, hidden away in cellars, un- 
derground galleries, catacombs, is a romantic and 
fantastic hallucination. They mixed and com- 
mingled with the world like other men, “living in 
company with the latter similar in respect to foods, 
dress, surroundings, and appliances, frequenting 
the same forum, market, baths, docks, fairs, etc. 
We cannot doubt that the shop people or trader 
who was converted did not as a rule alter the 
outward appearance of his life. People might 
converse with him in the street or in the forum 
and observe no reason to suspect him of Chris- 
tianity.” 1° 


Number of early Christians. Gibbon esti- 
mated that there were 120,000,000 persons in 
the Roman Empire by the middle of the 3rd 
century and that 6,000,000 of these were 
Christians. A later authority, Schultze, esti- 
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mated the population of the entire Empire 
as 100,000,000 with 10,000,000 Christians. 
Professor Thompson inclines to the belief 
that both of these writers put the number of 
Christians too high and agrees with the great 
church historian, Adolf Harnack, that it is 
impossible to give any exact figures for the Em- 
pire as a whole. Thompson offers, however, 
rather precise estimates for the size of the 
Christian Church in the city of Rome in 
251 A.D. In that year the Church in Rome 
had 46 priests, 7 deacons, 42 acolytes, 52 read- 
ers, and supported 1,500 widows and or- 
phans. Hence Thompson estimates that 
there were probably between 30,000 and 40,- 
ooo Christians in Rome at this time, much of 
the membership being drawn from slaves and 
freedmen. The information we possess indi- 
cates an astonishing development in the num- 
bers and enthusiasm of the Christians after the 
middle of the grd century. Between 250 and 
300 a.D. Christianity grew with special rapid- 
ity and outstripped all competitors. 

The persecution of the Christians by 
Rome. Christianity inevitably aroused the 
suspicion and hostility of the Roman Em- 
pire. It had been a fundamental contention 
of Roman law that the state was sovereign 
and could not tolerate the opposition of any 
lesser constituent group. Furthermore, there 
was a Roman state religion, and emperor wor- 
ship had been introduced from the Orient. 
Hence the Christians appeared to the Ro- 
man authorities as traitors and heretics. 
Peter and Paul both attempted to reassure 
Rome by pointing out that Christianity rec- 
ognized the necessity of secular government 
and conceded the absolute power of kings and 
emperors in matters earthly. But the chal- 
lenge of Christianity to the Roman religion 
and the emperor cult remained. Therefore 
the Emperors, from time to time, endeavored 
to stamp out Christianity by cruel persecu- 
tions, though it should be noted that the offi- 
cial persecutions ordered by the Emperors 
were relatively few and lasted for only brief 
periods. The persecutions varied with the 
different Emperors, being especially bad un- 
der Nero, Trajan, Decius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Valerian, and Diocletian. Horrible though 
the persecutions may have been while they 
lasted, they served to stimulate rather than 
to repress the growth of Christianity. The 
main reason for this was that the conditions 
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of daily life in the Roman Empire were not 
such as to appeal with any great force to the 
lower classes, from which many of the early 
Christians were drawn. Life—even intense 
suffering—on earth under Rome seemed as 
nothing compared to the joys promised by 
Christianity in the hereafter. These were 
especially certain for martyrs. Moreover, 
the Christians developed a compensatory glo- 
rification of martyrdom that defied the force 
of imperial Rome. A good expression of this 
is found: in the following words of St. Cyp- 
rian, bishop of Carthage, who himself died a 
martyr’s death in 258: 

O feet blessedly bound, which are loosed not by 
the smith but by the Lord! O feet blessedly 
bound, which are guided to paradise in the way 
of salvation! O feet bound for the present time 
in the world that they may be always free with 
the Lord! O feet lingering for a while among the 
fetters and crossbars but to run quickly to Christ 
on a glorious road! Let cruelty, envious or malig- 
nant, hold you here in its bonds and chains as long 
as it will, from this earth and from these sufferings 
you shall speedily come to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The body is not cherished in the mines with couch 
and cushions, but it is cherished with the refresh- 
ment and solace of Christ. . . . Your limbs un- 
bathed are foul and disfigured with filth; but 
within they are spiritually cleansed, though the 
flesh is defiled. There the bread is scarce, but man 
liveth not by bread alone but by the Word of God. 
Shivering, you want clothing; but he who puts on 
Christ is abundantly clothed and adorned.1? 


Christians persecute pagans. Many view 
with a righteous indignation these persecu- 
tions of the Christians by the Romans and 
long for a vicarious, if belated, revenge. But 
when the Christians gained the upper hand 
they evened up the score with ample interest. 
Backed up by Roman law and political force, 
the Christians put paganism under the ban, 
savagely persecuted the pagans, and killed off 
, great numbers of them.1* 

By the opening of the 4th century, Chris- 
tianity had won a sufficiently large number 
of adherents, especially in the East, so that 
the Empire could no longer continue a policy 
of periodic persecution. Christianity, in 
many respects, had become an organized de- 
fiance of imperial law. It denounced the 
imperial religion as sinful, and put loyalty 
to the Church above loyalty to the State. A 
new period in the history of Christianity and 
the Church began in 311 when the Emperor 
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Galerius revoked the edict of persecution of 
eight years previous, and ushered in an era 
of toleration. His measure, which appears to 
have been dictated by military considerations, 
affected only the regions under his control. 
Two years later in 313, the Emperor Con- 
stantine issued the famous Edict of Milan, 
which did not, as it is sometimes said, make 
Christianity the state religion, but simply 
made Christianity a legalized religion, thus 
providing for the protection of its members 
and putting it on the same legal plane with 
the other religions of the Empire. It also 
gave Church property legal existence, admit- 
ting a new classification of property, founda- 
tional or institutional property. The weight 
of the available evidence seems that Constan- 
tine’s act was political. Even though he was 
later formally converted, it is extremely 
doubtful that he was fundamentally influ- 
enced by the teachings and precepts of Christ. 
As a wise opportunist he probably saw in his 
affiliation with the religion an added source 
of political and military strength. He may 
also have hoped to overcome the disruptive 
tendencies in the Empire by using Christian- 
ity as a unifying force. It is most probable 
that the same nonreligious considerations led 
to his calling of the great Council of Nicaea 
in 325. This gathering settled temporarily 
the serious dispute over the nature of Christ 
between the Arians and the followers of 
Athanasius. The Council declared for the 
views of Athanasius, the basis for the later 
fully developed (Athanasian) Trinitarian 
Creed. 

Christianity becomes the state religion. 
After Constantine’s death, the succeeding Em- 
perors with the exception of one, Julian (Em- 
peror 361-363), practically doomed paganism. - 
Ignoring the legal equality among all the re- 
ligions and the policy of toleration, they fa- 
vored the Christians at the expense of the 
pagans. Finally, at the close of the 4th cen- 
tury, this tendency reached its logical conclu- 
sion in the establishment of Christianity as a 
state religion under the Emperor Theodosius 
the Great (379-395); In 392 Theodosius for- 
bade the worship of all heathen gods, and 
Christianity became a religious monopoly de- 
fended by the state. The tables were turned 
—paganism was now to be persecuted in the 
name of Christ. In 438 Theodosius II pub- 
lished a collection of Roman imperial laws. 
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These included edicts on religion. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs from this well illustrate 
the triumph of Christianity within the Ro- 
man system as well as the outlawing of the 
pagan cults: 


We desire that all those who are under the sway 
of our clemency shall adhere to that religion which, 
according to his own testimony, coming down even 
to our own day, the blessed apostle Peter delivered 
to the Romans, namely, the doctrine which the 
pontiff Damasus [bishop of Rome] and Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, a man of apostolic sanctity, 
accept. According to the teachings of the apostles 
and of the Gospel we believe in one Godhead of 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, the Blessed ‘Trin- 
ity, alike in majesty. 

We ordain that the name of Catholic Christians 
shall apply to all those who obey this present law. 
All others we judge to be mad and demented; we 
declare them guilty of the infamy of holding hereti- 
cal doctrine; their assemblies shall not receive the 
name of churches. They shall first suffer the 
wrath of God, then the punishment which in ac- 
cordance with divine judgment we shall inflict. 


Persecution of Christian heretics. Ihe 
will of the Christian Church, backed by the 
legal and political authority of the Roman 
Empire, had to be exerted not only on uncon- 
verted pagans but also upon heretics who in- 
sisted on formulating and teaching interpre- 
tations of Christian doctrine that did not 
square with the orthodox version. 

A Christian heresy was a brand of Chris- 
tian doctrine that did not conform to the 
theology which was approved by those in a 
position of official authority within the 
Church. Inasmuch as salvation depended 
upon precise belief in the official version of 
Christian doctrine, heresy was treason to God 
and the Church. It threatened innocent con- 
verts with future damnation. The Church 
had to organize to stamp it out and preserve 
unity. 

Most of the early Christian heresies were ot 
a theological and metaphysical character, 
growing out of the tendency to interpret 
Christian origins in terms of Greek philoso- 
phy. The majority of them centered in the 
efforts to reconcile the divine and human ele- 
ments in Christ's personality and to detet- 
mine the relative position of the three mem- 
bers of the Trinity. They usually turned 
about doctrinal differences that might today 
be regarded as relatively trivial. 


For example, the greatest of all the here- 


sies was that of Arianism, which started in the 
first quarter of the 4th century as the result of 
the teachings of one Arius (256-336), a pres- 
byter of Alexandria. The approved doctrine 
of the Trinity, upheld by Athanasius (296- 
373), contended that Christ was made of 
substance identical with God (homodusios). 
Arius claimed that He was made of similar 
substance (homoiousios). Over this doctrinal 
difference, turning about a single letter ina 
Greek word and involving the question 
whether God and Christ were cosubstantial 
and coeternal, a mighty controversy was 
waged for centuries and thousands of persons 
lost their lives or freedom in the conflict.'* 
Joseph McCabe says: “The quarrel made five 
or six times as many martyrs in fifty years as the 
pagan emperors had’ made in two hundred 
and fifty years; and to these we might add the 
massacre of the Goths in 378.” 

But we must not judge the nature or sig- 
nificance of these heresies in terms of our 
modern outlook. What may seem to us triv- 
ial was taken very, seriously in those days 
when it was believed that a slight divergence 
of belief was as effective in producing damna- 
tion as a complete repudiation of the whole 
body of Christian doctrine. 

There was an economic as well as a doc- 
trinal basis for heresy. An effort might be 
made to dislodge a rich bishop by accusing 
him of heresy or by starting a heresy through 
which it was hoped to capture the following 
of the accused bishop and dissipate his power 
and possessions. Such a procedure was actu- 
ally a heresy “racket.” But this economic 
cause of heresy became important only after 
Christianity was well established and fairly 
thoroughly organized. It had little or noth- 
ing to do with those earliest heresies that 
helped to create the need for Christian organ- 
ization. 


B. Effects of the Victory over Rome on 
Christianity 

The New Rome conquers the Old Rome. 
By the opening of the 5th” century, then, the 
New Rome had conquered the Old Rome. 
The new ecclesiastical state _ orrated 
much of the historic prestige and tradition of 
the old secular Empire and made a new ap- 
peal to the loyalty and hope of the Roman 
citizens through its invitation to membership 
in the City of God. With the growing social, 
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economic, and political confusion in the 
Western Empire and the increasing inability 
of the Emperor and secular authorities to pre- 


_ serve order, the Church even took over many 


of the administrative and legal powers of the 
State for the time being. The New Rome 
not only conquered the old Empire as a whole 
but also absorbed most of the vitality in the 
older local units of the Empire. The Church 
widely replaced the city-state and secular mu- 
nicipal rule. It brought new vitality into 
the social order. This remarkable transi- 
tion, carrying with it an enormous increase 
in the power of Christianity, has been well 
summarized by Professor Dawson: 


In fact the official recognition of the Church and 
its association with the Roman state became the 
determining factor in the development of a new 
social order. The Church received its liberty and 
in return it brought to the Empire its resources of 
spiritual and social vitality. Under the later Em- 
pire the Church came more and more to take the 
place of the old civic organisation as the organ of 
popular consciousness. It was not itself ‘the cause 
of the downfall of the city state, which was perish- 
ing from its own weakness, but it provided a sub- 
stitute through which the life of the people could 
find new modes of expression. The civic institu- 
tions which had been the basis of ancient society 
had become empty forms; in fact, political rights 
had become transformed into “fiscal _obligations. 
The citizenship of the future lay in the member- 
ship of the Church. In the Church the ordinary 
man found material and economic assistance and 
spiritual liberty. The opportunities for sponta- 
neous social activity and free co-operation which 
were denied by the bureaucratic despotism of the 
state continued to exist in the spiritual society of 
the Church, and consequently the best of the 
thought and practical ability of the age was de- 
voted to its service.1¢ 


Growing wealth of the Christian Church. 
The New Rome (the Church) that thus se- 
cured the political backing of the Roman 
Empire and perfected its own ecclesiastical 
organization and discipline grew very wealthy. 
After the Church was recognized by the Em- 
pire, the privat ate property of Christians and 
the church property that had been confiscated 
were ee Many new gifts were made 
to the Chieh) and it was believed that one’s 
salvation might be more certainly assured 
through such gifts. Many, however, gave to 
the Church out of sheer love and loyalty. A 
number of idle rich went over into Chris- 
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tianity taking their wealth with them. A 
considerable income came to the Church from 
fines and other impositions. In addition, the 
Church naturally raised a good deal of money 
through its own agencies in the form of con- 
tributions and levies. 

This increased wealth had a marked effect 
upon the character of the Church. The 
greater wealth made necessary a more elab- 
orate organization of the financial machinery 
and treasury of the Church. It helped along 
those steps that gradually led to the creation 
in the Church of the most complex and ef- 
ficient fiscal bureaucracy of:the Middle Ages. 
Mental and moral changes also took place. 
Many of the churchmen rendered more lip 
service than actual loyalty to the principle of 
poverty. Professor Thompson has well de- 
scribed this economic revolution in the tem- 
per of the Church: 


This enormous economic revolution in the 
Church from poverty to affluence changed the 
spirit and temper of the Church, too. The clergy 
still professed to idealize poverty and talked about 
the “blessed poor’ and the “blessed meek” and 
‘preached homilies on charity; but in fact the 
Church had become a rich and aristocratic corpora- 
tion, largely wearing its professions on its sleeve, 
and actually a prodigious institution for the ex- 
ploitation of its own resources. In the second and 
third centuries the Church had displayed a real 
humanitarianism, a real desire to relieve the poor 
and the sick and to ameliorate the condition of the 
slave class. But from the fourth century onwards 
two distinct groups may be discerned in the 
Church: the genuinely religious and kindly; and 
the worldly, covetous element whose charity was 
ostentatious and politic.17 


The growing prosperity of the Church also 
helped to increase its membership by attract- 
ing many who were primarily interested in 
obtaining charitable aid. The great Church 
Fathers of the late 4th century, in both the 
East and the West, complained bitterly about 
this situation, which is thus characterized by 
Professor Thompson: 


. a horde of beggars and impostors poured 
into the Church from below, feigning poverty and 
faith, attracted by the new wealth and charitable 
practices of Christianity. The proletariat of the 
great cities, accustomed to public doles, scented a 
new quarter of supply. In a sense the Church was 
victimized by this corrupt class which Rome’s vi- 
cious social and economic policy over centuries had 
fostered; but it is a question whether the Church 
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dia Not aggravate the evil which it professed to 
relieve by promoting a vast system of organized 
mendicity through a deceived philanthropy.18 


C. How the Church Fathers Helped the 
+ Church to Victory 


"While we are not primarily concerned Here 
with the personal side of history, the triumph 


sof the New Rome cannot be described with- 


: x 
out some mention of the great Greek and 
Latin Fathers who shaped administrative pol- 


` icy, Church doctrine, and ecclesiastical strat- 


egy. They defended the unity of dogma and 
fought for the preservation of orthodoxy. 
They advanced the doctrine of theocracy, or 
the supremacy of the Church in human so- 
ciety. They preached the wickedness of this 
world and extolled the blessedness of salva- 
tion in the next. They upheld the glories 
and promise of that most holy of all types of 
Christian life, asceticism, and thereby pro- 
moted and guided the development of monas- 
ticism. 

Among the leading Greek Fathers, Origen 
(185-254) was especially notable for his battle 
against the Gnostic heresy (the extreme Hel- 
lenization of Christian doctrine) and for his 
assimilation of Greek philosophy to Christian 
theology. He was a master of the allegorical 
method. He did much to interweave Hel- 
lenistic paganism and Philonic Judaism with 
Christianity. 

Athanasius (293-373), Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, was the great defender of orthodoxy— 
the Nicene Creed—against the Arian heresy, 
which refused to accept the orthodox view of 
the Trinity. His views were adopted by the 
Council of Nicaea. 

Basil of Cappadocia (329-379) fought val- 
jantly for Christian orthodoxy and monasti- 
cism. He attacked the paganism of the Em- 
peror Julian the Apostate as well as the Arian 
heresy within Christianity. His writings on 
the Trinity and on the Christian liturgy are 
particularly well known. He also compiled 
one of the first guides to monastic life. 

Gregory of Nazianzus (about 329-389 or 
$90) was eminent for his theological labors 
in behalf of orthodoxy, being a leading op- 
ponent of Arianism. He not only warmly 
recommended but personally practiced the 
severe ascetic life. i; 

Chrysostom (about 347-407), Patriarch of 
Constantinople, was the great preacher of the 
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Eastern Church, named Goldenmouth (Chrys- 
ostom) for his eloquence. Better than any- 


-one else, he adapted the patterns of Greek 


rhetoric to the effective exposition of Chris- 
tian doctrine. He was an able administrator 
and organizer as well. 

Among the Latin Fathers, Ambrose (340- 
397), Bishop of Milan, was an able clerical 
administrator, a writer of great hymns, and a 
leading exponent of theocracy and Christian 
charitable work. He had the courage of his 
convictions and even disciplined the powerful 
Emperor Theodosius the Great, He fought 
Arianism vigorously in the West. 

Jerome (about 340-420) was famous for his 
Latin translation of the Bible, the so-called 
Vulgate. Since the Old Testament was writ- 
ten in Hebrew and the New Testament in 
Greek, the common people could not read it. 
Jerome's Latin translation was a milestone in 
the history of Christianity because it was the 
first effort to make the Bible available to the 
literate among thé masses in the West. He 
was an eminent theological writer, a biogra- 
pher of the saints, and one of the most elo- 
quent defenders of the virtues of the ascetic 
life. at oe be ‘ 

Augustine (354-430), Bishop of Hippo in 
North Africa, was the most influential figure 
in the entire history of Christian theology 
down to the time of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
His City of God is the most important book 
in the extensive patristic Christian literature. 
It not only is an authoritative formulation of 
early Christian theology but also contains 
powerful propaganda against paganism. Au- 
gustine wrote widely on other subjects, in- 
cluding guidance for the Christian life in 
general and for the ascetic life of the monks 
in particular. 

Gregory the Great (about 540-604; Pope 
590-604) was perhaps the most eminent ec- 
clesiastical administrator in the West. With 
Ambrose he consolidated the ecclesiastical 
organization and did much to advance theo- 


cratic doctrines and practices. He wrote 
graphically of the Devil ané horrors of 
hell, as well as very effectiv or the guid- 


ance of the life of monks. To 


Though it is true that thë growth of Ghris- 

tianity was determined prina 

of material culture and intellectual life from 

100 B.C. to 300 A.D., still historical forces op- 

erate through personal agents, and these Fa- 
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thers were the main personal instruments 
through whose varied and diverse efforts 
Christianity emerged as the prevalent reli- 
gion of the West in the 4th century. They 
were responsible for the establishment of 


s 


VI. THE EVOLUTION OF THE ORGANIZED CHRISTIAN CHURCH we 


Simple origins of Christianity. We have 
just noted the very great importance of 
Church discipline in the preservation and tri- 
umph of Christianity. We may now briefly 
trace the development of Christian, organiza- 
tion from the simple meetings of a few be- 
lievers in little rooms to the creation of a 
great ecclesiastical state more extensive, pow- 
erful, and impressive than any other organ- 
ization of mankind in the Western world 
down to the British Empire of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

In the earliest Apostolic days there was lit- 
tle need for extensive or rigorous organization 
of Christians. The believers were few in 
number, and they expected a speedy return 
to Jesus to claim His own and bring earthly 
matters to a decisive close. Therefore they 
set up a simple and primitive communism 
and enthusiastically await the Second Com- 
ing. Their attitude and organization are 
well described in the following passage from 
the fourth chapter of Acts: 


And the multitude of them that believed were 
of one heart and one soul: neither said any of them 
that aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own; but they had all things common. And with 
great power gave the apostles their witness of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was 
upon them all. For neither was there any among 
them that lacked: for as many as were possessors of 
lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices 
of the things that were sold, and laid them at the 
apostles’ feet: and distribution was made unto 
every man according as he had need. 


But Jesus did not return promptly, as the 
first believers had expected. The number 
of converts to Christianity increased so rap- 


idly that some, type of organization to care 
adequately falfdya,needs of the original be- 


lievers and to teach, direct, and aid the new 
converts was highly desirable. Even more 
important a$ a reason for the growth of 
Church organization was the rise of the here- 
sies within Christianity that have already 
been described. Pj 
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unity and orthodoxy, for the encouragement © 
and guidance of asceticism, for the perfection 
of Church administration, and for launching 


the view of the supremacy of the’ Church over 


the State. t 


Though the Christian organization ulti 
mately became a great state with a severe and 
rigid discipline, its origins were very simple 
and informal and revolved chiefly about the 
necessities of worship and charity among small 
bodies of local believers. The Eucharist or 
Lord’s Supper was the fundamental item in 
the origin of Christian ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. ‘de 

Early Christian meetings. Originally, all 
the believers in a locality met in a small 
room, sat around the table during the sacred 
meal, and listened to the words spoken by 
the more important or the older members of 
the group. As each Christian community 
grew in numbers, all the believers could not 
sit at the table. From this time on the seats 
at the table were reserved for the local church 
officers and the visiting prophets. The others 
sat about the room, and the deacons (this 
Greek word originally meant servant—like 
Latin minister) moved around among them 
to distribute the consecrated bread and to 
take up the contributions for the poor be- 
lievers of the community. This marked the 
first differentiation between the clergy and the 
laity in the Christian Church, -The officers 
who had reserved seats at the table later be- 
came the clergy; those who were seated 
around the room developed into the laity. 

In the earliest meetings the chief officer was 
the overseer (Greek episcopus, from which 
comes our word bishop). He was aided by 
elders or presbyters and by deacons. Pres- 
ently, the overseer evolved into a bishop and 
the presbyters into priests. (Ihe word priest 
is a shortened form of presbyter; and pres- 
byter was Greek for elder or older.) The 
deacons always remained a subordinate and 
dependent ecclesiastical group. The close in- 
terrelationship between Roman imperial 
precedents and Christian organization is to 
be seen in the fact that the names of these 
more important officers in the early Christian 
Church were taken over directly from titles 
common in contemporary pagan society. 
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Episcopus or bishop was the title of a munic- 
‘ipal officer in Asia Minor. Likewise, elders 
and deacons had been officers in Jewish and 
pagan communities in the Roman Empire, 
Indeed, the very word used for “church” — 
ecclesia—was the name of the ancient Greek 
assembly. 

One of the most important changes was the 
growing importance of the city churches. 
Christianity originally began as an essen- 
tially village and rural cult, appealing to 
fishermen, peasants, and shepherds. Begin- 
ning with St. Paul, however, a determined 
effort was made to build up groups of con- 
verts in the Roman municipalities. This of- 
fered the opportunity for more rapid growth 
and expansion, increased the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the bishop, and facilitated 
the conversion of more learned and culti- 
vated classes to Christianity. 

Importance of the bishop in early Chris- 
tianity. The bishop was the main figure in 
the origins of the Christian ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. His power originally arose from 
his control over the gathering of believers for 
the administration of the basic Christian rite 
of the mass or Eucharist, which was the sym- 
bolic re-enactment of the sacrifice of Jesus for 
the sins of the world. The term “bishop” 
was first used in Christian documents in the 
year 63 A.D. It appears in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Philippians, where he salutes the bish- 
ops, and in the first Epistle to Timothy, where 
the qualifications of bishops (and deacons) are 
given. Within the next half-century the of- 
fice was so well established that it was later 
believed by certain Christian leaders to have 
been created-and instituted by the Apostles. 

Out of this simple responsibility of con- 
ducting primitive worship there grew up a 
large number of other functions for the 
bishop that gave him special prestige and 
authority in the local community. He had 
to receive and administer gifts made to the 
Church. He was responsible for the admin- 
istration of the property of his congregation. 
To him fell the relief of the poor and the 
needy among the believers in the community. 
He was intrusted with the reception of stran- 
gers and the care of visitors who came within 
his jurisdiction, He had the responsibility 
of representing the Christian Church in all 
dealings with unbelievers in the community. 
No churchman below -the rank of bishop 


could administer the sacraments of confirma- 
tion and ordination. Finally, he had control 
of preaching and the enunciation of sound 
theological doctrine to the faithful under his 
jurisdiction. So the office of bishop became 
one of vast significance. Its status and im- 
port have been well described by Professor 
Dawson: 


The office of the bishop was indeed the vital in- 
stitution of the new epoch. He wielded almost 
unlimited power in his diocese, he was surrounded 
by an aura of supernatural prestige, and yet, at 
the same time, his was an essentially popular au- 
thority, since it sprang from the free choice of the 
people. Moreover, in addition to his religious 
authority and his prestige as a representative of the 
people, he possessed recognised powers of jurisdic- 
tion not only over his clergy and the property of 
the Church, but as a judge and arbitrator in all 
cases in which his decision was invoked, even 
though the case had already been brought before 
a secular court. Consequently, the episcopate 
was the one power in the later Empire capable of 
counterbalancing and resisting the all-pervading 
tyranny of the imperial bureaucracy. Even the 
most arrogant official feared to touch a bishop, and 
there are numerous instances of episcopal inter- 
vention not only on behalf of the rights of individ- 
uals, but also of those of cities and provinces.19 


The rise of the papacy. Thus the basic 
unit in this organization of Christianity on 
the model of the Roman Empire was the 
bishopric or diocese, which corresponded al- 
most exactly to the Roman municipality in 
its limits and extent. The larger units of 
Church organization also were fashioned ac- 
cording to the Roman model. Correspond- 
ing to the civil province of the Empire was 
an ecclesiastical province governed by a met- 
ropolitan, who lived and ruled in the capital 
of the province. There was also a tendency 
to build up an exarchate to match the civil 
diocese or group of provinces that was con- 
trolled by a vicar in the Roman imperial 
system. 

This all culminated in: (1) the appearance 
of the papacy and the dominion of the bishop 
of Rome over the ecclesiastical state, in the 
same fashion as the Emperor presided over 
the civil state; and (2) the establishment of 
the ecclesiastical capital at Rome, the capi- 
tal of the old imperial system. 

The factors that were responsible for the 
rise of the Bishop of Rome to a position of 
supremacy within the Church, not only in 
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the West but throughout the Christian world, 
are numerous and complex. The most im- 
portant historical basis for the supremacy of 
the Church of Rome was its claim to Apos- 
tolic foundation. 
ical criticism, the tradition still remains that 
St. Peter was commissioned by Christ to estab- 
lish the Christian Church, and that, in ac- 
cordance with this divine command, he went 
to Rome and became the first head of the 
Church. Upon this tradition rests the asser- 
tion of the Roman bishopric that it is the 
only one of Apostolic origin in the West. 
Because of this, it may be added, questions at 
issue in the West were referred to Rome for 
settlement. The orthodoxy of the Roman 
Church had much to do with the acceptance 
of its decisions and doctrines. The role of 
the Church of Rome in the settlement of dis- 
putes was broadened by a decree of the Coun- 
cil of Sardica, called to reconcile the Arian 
and Athanasian factions in 343, which led to 
the understanding that all appeals taken to 
Rome were thereby legalized. 

The position, strength, and power of the 
city of Rome long before the appearance of 
Christianity, and its association with the uni- 
versalism of the Empire, had considerable 
effect in elevating its Church to supremacy. 
Another source of papal strength lay in the 
concentration of imperial power in the East 
after 330 A.D, and the final end of im- 
perial rule in the West in 476 A.D. Not only 
was the Roman Bishop freed from direct con- 
trol of the Emperors, but no one was left in 
Rome who could wield greater power than 
the bishop. The sack of Rome by Alaric also 
favored the bishop. It mainly affected the 
pagans and pagan society, for the Christians 
were generally spared, and the bishop was 
left practically without social rivals. As the 
Empire grew weaker politically, and began to 
fail in the protection of its citizens, the 
Church assumed many of the functions that 
earlier had belonged to the imperial govern- 
ment. Thus to its ecclesiastical powers the 
Church added temporal powers. 

Additional causes for the growth of the 
papal power may be found in Charlemagne’s 
insistence upon absolute obedience to Rome 
in spiritual affairs, the missionary activities 
of the Roman Church, the effect of the False 
Decretals, and the presence of several ex- 
tremely able Popes, during götical periods. 


Despite subsequent histor- 
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The churches founded by Rome of course 
looked there for guidance and support. 
The False Decretals were forged documents 
attributed to the early popes. Compiled in 
Spain or France not long after Charlemagne’s 
death, they were designed to limit the power 
of the local metropolitans by strengthening 
that of the papacy. Ascribed to Isidore Mer- 
cator, they enunciated no new doctrines. 
They merely gave fictitious legal form and 
confirmation to papal assertions of absolutism 
over the preceding centuries. Among early 
Popes, Leo the Great (440-461) is one of the 
most outstanding. While involved in a con- 
troversy with the Archbishop of Arles, Leo se- 
cured from the Emperor Valentinian III in 
445 an edict declaring the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome over the other churches of 
the Empire in judicial and military matters. 
He was also able to gain temporal power and 
recognition by treating with Gaiseric when 
the Vandals sacked Rome in 455. Gregory 
the Great extended the papal power to a 
marked degree. The defense of the city 
against the Lombards and the task of making 
peace with them at the very close of the 6th 
century fell to him. As an administrator he 
ranked very high, and he greatly stimulated 
missionary activity. Until his time, the 
power of Rome over local churches beyond 
its immediate territorial influence was theo- 
retical rather than actual, Gregory did make 
the power of Rome felt, but, as it has been 
remarked, “less by dogmatic assertion than by 
his statesmanlike exercise of patriarchal juris- 
diction.” Nicholas I is likewise worthy of be- 
ing singled out as an able Pope. During his 
papacy (858-867) the False Decretals were 
thoroughly exploited. Nicholas, among other 
things, won a notable victory over an arch- 
bishop, Hincmar, by which the right of the 
Pope to interfere in all affairs of the Church 
was recognized. Despite the early ascend- 
ancy of the Bishop of Rome, many years 
elapsed before the papacy was truly supreme. 
The primacy of Rome was recognized as 
early as the Third Council of Constantinople 
in 381, but “the accession of Leo IX in 1048 
marks the point at which the Papacy entered 
into the full and uninterrupted exercise of 
its dominion.” 

The majesty of medieval popes. In his 
Rise of the Mediaeval Church Professor Alex- 
ander C. Flick admirably summarizes the 
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power and splendor of the papal office at the 
most glorious period of Catholic history dur- 
ing the height of the Middle Ages. This 
States impressively the historical and admin- 
istrative importance of the evolution of the 
Bishop of Rome into the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church: 


At the head of the hierarchy stood the all- 
powerful and absolute Pope as God’s agent on 
earth; hence, at least in theory and claim, he was 
the ruler of the whole world in temporal and spir- 
itual affairs. He was the defender of Christianity, 
the Church, and the clergy in all respects. He was 
the supreme censor of morals in [Roman] Christen- 
dom and the head of a great spiritual depotism. 
He was the source of all earthly justice and the 
final court of appeal in all cases. Any person, 
whether priest or layman, could appeal to him at 
any stage in the trial of a great many important 
cases. He was the supreme lawgiver on earth, 
“hence he called all councils and confirmed or re- 
„jected their decrees. He might, if he so wished, 
set aside any law of the Church, no matter how 
ancient, so long as it was not directly ordained by 
the Bible or by nature. He could also make ex- 
ceptions to purely human laws and these excep- 
tions were known as dispensations. He had the 
sole authority to transfer or depose bishops and 
other Church officers. He was the creator of car- 
dinals and ecclesiastical honours of all kinds. He 
was the exclusive possessor of the universal right 
of absolutism, dispensation, and canonisation. 
He was the grantor of all Church benefices. He 
was the superintendent of the whole financial 
system of the Church and of all taxes. He had 
control over the whole force of the clergy in Chris- 
tendom, because he conferred the pallium, the 
archbishop’s badge of office. In his hands were 
kept the terrible thunders of the Church to enforce 


obedience to papal law, namely, excommunication 
and the interdict.2° 


The Church Councils. The administra- 
tive hierarchy of the Christian Church, the 
nature and origins of which we have just 
described, was aided in matters of policy and 
legislation by the establishment of the general 
Church council, which was called from time 
to time to settle important matters of policy 
and doctrine. The Councils were particu- 
larly significant in the centuries immediately 
following the formal legal, recognition of 
Christianity in the Empire after 313. This 
general council of the Christian Church was 
called the ecumenical council from a Greek 
word meaning “the inhabited earth.” The 
first was called at Nicaea by Constantine in 
325. The last was the Vatican Council of 
1869-70. In the early ecumenical councils 
the Emperor exerted a powerful influence. 
But after recovering from temporary setback 
at the Council of Chalcedon in 451 the Pope 
had less difficulty in maintaining his suprem- 
acy as the vicegerent of God upon earth. In 
the famous Conciliar Movement of the 15th 
century the council endeavored to reassert 
its primary authority in the Christian Church, 
but after the close of the Council of Trent in 
1563 this issue subsided. There was no gen- 
eral council called again until 1869, and the 
supremacy of the Pope seems in no immedi- 
ate danger of being challenged at present. 
Probably the most important of all these 
councils was the first, of Nicaea in 325, which 
decided against the doctrines of Arius and for 
those of Athanasius and established the au- 
thoritative or Nicene Creed. 


VII. THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The Church protects man from evils and 

à gprs The main function of the Chris- 
ee a 1 Chureh (like all other forms of super- 
~ ~natural religion) was to provide for the well- 
being and safety of its communicants through 
“proper ediation with spiritual powers. But 
Christianity was less concerned, in theory at 
least, with securing economic betterment for 
its members than were some earlier religions, 
It had no rites so immediately connected with 
the increase and safeguarding of crops as did 
„the old Roman agricultural religion. It did 
not guarantee man an increase of well-being 


on this planet; but in its earlier forms and 
doctrines it condemned power and riches and 
upheld: meekness and poverty. Its main 
promises concerned the fate of:man in the 
next world. The only material betterment 
that it assured was charity for the helpless. 
It was not inclined to grieve too seriously oyer 
earthly misery and anguish. Human suffer- 
ing here on earth might help to concentrate 
attention upon religion and the hope of sal- 
vation in the world to come. ‘Therefore, the 
outstanding protection that Christianity of- 
fered was the safeguarding of its members 
` Aa iel 
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against the mysterious forces of life and the 
malicious evil spirits headed by the Devil 
himself. 

Mental temper of Middle Ages. In order 
to appreciate what the Church meant to the 
early medieval believer one must attempt to 
reconstruct the intellectual environment. 
The whole cosmic process was conceived of as 
a great universal conflict between the forces 
of good and evil. If God “moved in mys- 
terious ways his wonders to perform,” so did 
the Devil. The latter was omnipresent in 
the most unsuspected forms. He and his 
agents were everywhere, even in the form of 
human beings who had deliberately sold them- 
selves into his service—the basis of the Chris- 
tian belief in witches. Moreover, medieval 
Christians had little knowledge of the facts 
of nature. Hence most phases of experience 
were heavily charged with mystery, and a 
mystery that was usually terrifying. But the 
Devil did not always work through mystery 
and horrors. He put in the path of believers 
the most seductive carnal pleasures that might 
lead the innocent or naive believer into con- 
duct that would bring about his eternal 
damnation. 

The Christian Church was the great organ- 
ized effort on the part of humanity to help 
God in this great struggle against evil and the 
Devil. God was aided in the heavens above 
by His archangels and angels, but on` this 
earth the Church represented God in the con- 
flict that was to lead to the ultimate triumph 
of good. The Church was the great earthly 
stronghold that offered the pious and depend- 
ent believer the prospect of adequate protec- 
tion against evil and ultimate assurance of 
eternal salvation. It provided something 
like the comfort and safety of a well-lighted 
house looming up before a terror-stricken boy 
escaping from imaginary horrors on a dark 
night. 

Basis of the Sacramental System. In all 
supernatural religions it has been deemed 
desirable not only to provide divine protec- 
tion and support in the life struggle as a 
whole, but to supply special sustenance in the 
major crises of human existence, which were 
always viewed by prescientific peoples as full 
of special mystery and danger, and which in- 
clude birth, adolescence, the beginning of 
professional life, marriage, imminent death, 
and lapses into sin. Even in primitive so- 
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ciety there were extensive religious rites to 
tide man over these crises. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that the Christian Church provided 
a most elaborate scheme of belief and prac- 
tice designed to secure God's aid in correct 
living, His protection against the crises of life, 
and His assurance of salvation to the right- 
eous. This scheme was the Sacramental Sys- 
tem, the pivotal item in medieval Chris- 
tianity. 

The Christian Sacramental System. Ac- 
cording to mature Catholic Christianity there 
were seven basic sacraments: °! (1) baptism; 
(2) penance; (3) the Eucharist or communion, 
which is given in the ceremony of the mass; 
(4) confirmation; (5) marriage; (6) ordination; 
and (7) extreme unction. The fourth and 
sixth of these can be administered only by a 
bishop. 

In the celebration of the Holy Eucharist or _ 
Lord’s Supper it was held, according to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, that the bread, 
and wine of the symbolic holy meal were 
miraculously transformed into the very flesh 
and blood of Jesus. There was thus a con- 
tinual renewal of contact between the Church 
and its sacrificed Saviour God, a result- 
ing spiritual regeneration, and an indwelling 
of the potent grace of God, The Eucharist, 
then, was designed not so much to protect man 
against special crises of life as to give him 
added strength and power to resist evil in his 
every thought and act. It reproduced the func- 
tion of the sacrifice, as expressed in the earlier 
religions, in the way of bringing together 
God and His worshipers. The Eucharist was 
the vital element in Christian worship and 
required a duly consecrated priest for its ad- 
ministration. 5 

It will be obvious that the other sacra- 
ments offered protection against life's crises 
and against the results of man’s sinful nature. 
Baptism, wiping away the stain of origina 
sin, was designed to safeguard birth and,ear! 
years. Infants who died, aftbaptized. were 
consigned to Limbo (limbus infantu BY. s 
ance provided the possibility of absolving one + 
of sinful conduct after baptism and the re- » 
sulting membership in the Holy Church. 
Confirmation threw the blanket’ of spiritual 
protection about adolescence. Sex relations 
and marriage had been looked upon from 
primitive times as peculiarly charged with. 
mystery and danger. In the Christian belief 
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there was the added notion that in the pro- 
creation of children the destiny of a human 
soul was involved. Hence it is not surprising 
that the Christian Church made marriage a 
sacrament. With the Romans marriage had 
come to be a civil contract, to be terminated 
freely at the will of the participants. Under 
Christianity it became a sacred act to be 
ended only with ecclesiastical approval under 
the most unusual and extenuating circum- 
stances.** Ordination corresponded to ear- 
lier rites that preserved one against disaster 
in assuming the responsibilities of adulthood 
and professional life. In the service of the 
medieval Church it spread the special bene- 
diction of God upon the young priest who 
was assuming holy orders. Extreme unction 
was the sacrament provided in the presence 
of imminent death. It was useful either in 
restoring the person to health or in tiding 
him over safely into the great beyond. 
Persistent and obedient reception of the 
sacraments of the Church not only gave as- 


VIII. THE MORAL REVOLUTION 


Reasons for asceticism and monasticism. 
The “secular” clergy, from the archbishops 
through the lower subordinate orders under 
the parish priests, were busily engaged in 
carrying out various duties associated with 
saving souls and rendering praise unto God. 
But the perfect religious life in the Middle 
Ages was believed to be that of the “regular” 
clergy—the monks and the nuns who fled 
from this world to live under a strict rule (re- 
gula; hence the phrase “regular” clergy) and to 
devote themselves exclusively to the contem- 
plation of the awful nature of sin and the 
surpassing glory and graciousness of God. 
One can understand the origin of the monas- 
tic movement only when he considers the 
great moral revolution, particularly in regard 
to sex, that was produced by the triumph of 
Christianity. 

While there were some examples of asceti- 
cism and the impurity complex in ancient 
times, pagan society generally took sex ex- 
pression as a matter of course, to be controlled 
rationally by certain social, economic, and 
esthetic considerations.2* The Christians, be- 
cause of the combined influence of a patri- 
archal Judaism, the purification trends in 
the contemporary mystery cults, the supernat- 


surance of safety in this world but also guar- 
anteed salvation in the next. Catholic theo- 
logians had an elaborate and technical inter- 
pretation of the sacramental system, which 
was best embodied in Peter Lombard’s Book 
of Sentences, written in the middle of the 12th 
century. 

We cannot enter into an elaborate discus- 
sion of this doctrine, but the preceding brief 
analysis will indicate the comprehensive char- 
acter of the Sacramental System of the Roman 
Catholic Church and its significant position 
in the life of the faithful believer. The ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, so as to bring 
about ultimate salvation, was the primary 
business of the Christian Church,?* All other 
matters were subordinate and incidental in 
the scheme of salvation, but many of these 
incidental aspects of Christianity are of great 
importance in the institutional history of the 
Middle Ages, and we shall in subsequent 
chapters examine briefly the more important 
of them, 


AND THE RISE OF MONASTICISM 


ural orientation, and the over-compensated 
personal experiences of St. Paul and St. Au- 
gustine, came to look upon sex as the worst 
form of evil and the major temptation to 
which the flesh is subject. Paul’s prejudices 
against pagan and rational views of sex are 
ever apparent in his Epistles. Augustine, 
converted after a youth of free sex expression, 
swung so far to the other extreme as to con- 
tend that the original sin in the Garden of 
Eden had consisted in sexual intercourse. 
The resulting fall of man was pictured by 
him as the cause of all the miseries and evils 
that had subsequently been the lot of the 
human race. 

So evil was sex believed to be that one 
large group of Christians—the monks and 
nuns—fled in dismay from secular society 
and sought protection in the isolated wastes 
of the desert and the wilderness. Women, 
in particular, were regarded as inherently 
dangerous because of their potential sex ap- 
peal. Sex expression in art and literature 
was held in abhorrence. 

In view of the patristic emphasis on the 
supreme importance of securing entry into 
the world to come on a favorable basis, and 
the related warning against absorption with 
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mundane matters—especially sex—it is not 
surprising that a large number of Christians 
in the early Middle Ages separated them- 
selves from the majority of mankind and de- 
voted themselves entirely, in theory at least, 
to spiritual exercises which they believed 
would insure their certain salvation. 

The monastic spirit. The popularity of 
the monastic life is not to be wondered at in 
the light of the philosophy of life that arose 
in the patristic age and dominated the medie- 
val period. Withdrawal from the world of- 
fered additional insurance against its seduc- 
tions. The intensity of the emotional com- 
plex that prompted the ascetic career can be 
discerned in the following quotation from 
St. Jerome’s exhortation to a friend, urging 
him to escape the dangerous attractions of 
earthly cares and joys and to enter upon the 
holy life of the monk: 


Though your little nephew twine his arms 
around your neck; though your mother, with di- 
sheveled hair and tearing her robe asunder, point 
to the breast with which she nourished you; though 
your father fall down on the threshold before you, 
pass on over your father’s body. Fly with tearful 
eyes to the banner of the cross. In this matter 
cruelty is the only piety. . . . Your widowed sis- 
ter may throw her gentle arms around you. . - . 
Your father may implore you to wait but a short 
time to bury those near to you, who will soon be 
no more. Your weeping mother may recall your 
childish days, and may point to her shrunken 
breast and to her wrinkled brow. Those around 
you may tell you that all the household rests upon 
you. Such chains as these the love of God and the 
fear of hell can easily break. You say that Scrip- 
ture orders you to obey your parents, but he who 
loves them more than Christ loses his soul. The 
enemy brandishes a sword to slay me. Shall I 
think of a mother’s tears? 2° 


The rise of the monks. There had been 
ascetic and monastic communities among the 
pagans and Jews prior to the rise of Chris- 
tian monasticism. Mystical and ascetic sen- 
timents are psychological traits that appear at 
times among all races and in all religions. 
Renunciation of this world has been pro- 
moted by personal reactions and social condi- 
tions in many different epochs of history and 
many regions of the earth. The Essenes, to 
whom John the Baptist is believed to have 
belonged, were such a pre-Christian ascetic 
community. From time to time, even in 
early Christian days, very holy persons would 
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repudiate this world and go off by themselves 
to contemplate the glory and majesty of God 
and the unworthy nature of man. These 
individual holy men increased in numbers 
and came to be known as anchorites or šoli- 
tary ascetics. (Ihe word monk has the root 
idea of being alone, solitary.) But solitary 
life was difficult, even for holy men, and there 
was a tendency for the monks to gather to- 
gether in groups for mutual aid. Regula- 
tion of group life thus became necessary. 
Such monks, when they formed communities, 
were known as cenobites (Greek for “commu- 
nity living”), and organized monasticism thus 
began. While monasticism was vigorously 
approved by leading churchmen in both East 
and the West by the opening of the 4th cen- 
tury, it first gained extensive headway in the 
East, especially in Egypt. 

In addition to the appeal of monasticism in 
affording spiritual insurance—that is, certain 
salvation as a reward for withdrawal from all 
of the temptations of the world—there were 
special circumstances that helped along its 
rapid growth. After Christianity triumphed 
within the Roman Empire and the persecu- 
tions ceased, a certain decline of fervor ap- 
peared among the Christians. »Asceticism re- 
buked and challenged this attitude. Fur- 
thermore, the dangers and confusion associ- 
ated with the so-called barbarian invasions 
drove many to the wilderness for safety. 
Moreover, to the devout Christian monasti- 
cism offered a strong attraction, for it made 
possible freedom, leisure, and the solitude 
necessary for the contemplation of the om- 
nipotence and overflowing love of God. 

Rules and discipline for monastic life. As 
the number of monks increased, they devel- 
oped a communal life, and adequate rules 
for the guidance of these holy communities 
were much needed. The first was supplied 
by an Egyptian monk, Pachomius (about 
285-345), a young contemporary of St. An- 
thony. He founded a Christian community 
on the Nile, and his Regula was the first im- 
portant code for monastic life. In the next 
generation the famous Eastern Father, Basil 
of Cappadocia, brought out a more extensive 
body of regulations in order to meet the 
needs of the increasing number of monastic 
communities in the East. The basic prin- 
ciples were hard labor and strict obedience. 
Labor was believed a necessity in order to pro- 
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vide material support for the monasteries as 

well as to maintain the health and austerity 

» of the monks. Obedience was a fundamental 
requirement of the whole system of Christian 
discipline. 

More complete and perfect rules and regu- 
lations for the lives of the monks were devel- 
oped in the West. The Western monks were 
more moderate and practical, and the West- 
ern churchmen appeared to have greater tal- 
ent for organized activity and legal govern- 
ment. The great Latin Fathers, Ambrose, 
Augustine; and Gregory the Great, all worked 
ardently in behalf of Western monasticism 
and its more perfect regulation. Toward 
the close of the life of Augustine, Cassian, a 

- Qhristian compiler in the West, wrote two 
important books on monasticism. They re- 

. viewed the character of monastic life in the 
East, pointed out its evils, and recommended 
the remedies therefor. 

The Benedictine Rule. A century later 
there was set forth the most famous of all 
rules for monastic life, the famous Benedic- 
tine Rule, formulated by ‘St. Benedict of 
Nursia (about 480-550), who founded the 
monastery of Monte ‘Cassino about 530. 
Making use of earlier writings, particularly 
those of Basil and Cassian, he brought out a 
complete, clear, and explicit body of rules for 
the control of monkish life. Most of the 
Benedictine Rule was given over to precise 
regulations of monastic life for all hours of 
the day and the night. This Rule was almost 
universally adopted for the control of monas- 
tic life during the Middle Ages. Its popular- 
ity was due to its timeliness in meeting the 
great need for a satisfactory body: of regula- 
tions for the Western monks, to its intrinsic 
excellence and practicality, to the spreading 
fame of Benedict's own piety and miracles, 
and to the effective approval and recommen- 
dation of the rule by Pope Gregory the Great. 

Professor Thompson presents the following 
excellent summary of the daily life and regi- 

“men of the monks under the Benedictine 
Rule: > 


* 


The daily order in a monastery was thus: After 
Having been present at the service of Prime, the 
monks assembled in the chapter house. The prior 
assigned to each individual the amount and the 
Kind of Jabor on which he was to be engaged dur- 
ing the day. A few short prayers asking for a 
blessing upon their work were next offered up. 


The tools were then produced and the brethren 
marched two and two and in silence to their al- 
lotted tasks in the fields. From Easter to the be- 
ginning of October they were thus occupied from 
six o'clock in the morning, in some instances until 
ten; in others until noon, the duration depending 
upon the season. St. Benedict had no patience 
with the excesses and fantastic austerities of east- 
ern monasticism, He was too level-headed a Ro- 
man for that. The food was abundant, though 
simple. Flesh food was restricted, certainly no 
great deprivation in a Mediterranean country. 
There was no limitation upon fish or oil or butter. 
The monk had two meals per day, at which he was 
allowed eight ounces of bread, a pint of wine, two 
dishes of vegetables, with fruit. His clothes were 
made of wool, adapted to the season. Naturally 
as monasticism spread into the northern countries, 
some changes of diet became necessary. The 
most notable was that beer was drunk instead of 
wine in countries where wine-growing was climati- 
cally impossible.26 


Monastic vows. The monks vowed pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience. Poverty would 
protect them against fatal entanglement in 
riches and the sin of covetousness. Chastity 
would save them from the lure of sex. Obe- 
dience would preserve discipline and protect 
the monks from one of the worst of all sins, 
namely, pride and vanity. 

In the observation of these vows the monks 
were more successful with obedience to doc- 
trine than with either poverty or chastity. 
They became among the best farmers, wine- 
growers, and innkeepers of the Middle Ages. 
Money rolled in, and they found it extremely 
difficult to maintain actual poverty and the 
mental attitudes supposed to accompany it. 
Even in the early days of monasticism, when 
the monks lived a relatively abstemious life, 
the records indicate that many gave quite as 
much of their time to the contemplation of 
the temptations of sex as they did to the ob- 
servation of the glory of God. In the later 
Middle Ages, sexual promiscuity became com- 
mon in some communities of both monks and 
nuns. The history of this unsuccessful battle 
to preserve and apply the ideal of chastity 
has been most thoroughly told in the monu- 
mental work of Henry Charles Lea, Histori- 
cal Sketch -of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the 
Medieval Church. 

Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor has very well 
summarized the ideal monastic character, 
which, whatever the defects in the monastic 
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movement, was frequently realized and prac- 
ticed: 


a personality when directing faultless in humility 
and obedience to God, faultless in humility and 
obedience when obeying; knowing neither pride 
nor vanity, nor covetousness nor lust, nor slothful 
depression; grave and silent with bent head, yet 
with an inner peace, even an inner passionate joy; 
meditative, mystic, an otherworld personality; one 
that dwells in spiritual facts, for whom this world 
has passed away and the lusts thereof; one that is 
centred in God and in eternal life, and yet capable 
of intense activities. A man who will not swerve 
from orders received, as he swerves not from his 
great aim, the love of God and life eternal.*7 


The medieval abbey. In medieval eccle- 
siastical government and discipline the mon- 
astery, known as an abbey, was organized in 
very efficient fashion. At the head of each 
abbey was an abbot, who stood just below the 
bishop in the medieval ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. Thompson thus summarizes the or- 
ganization and government of the medieval 
abbey: 


The personnel of an abbey was organized in a 
businesslike way. Under the abbot was a prior, 
and often one or more subpriors, who directed the 
duties of special administrative officials. The 
chamberlain was responsible for the lands, the 
revenues, and the movable property of the-monas- 
tery. Under him was a cellarer or overseer of the 
storage and the shops, a treasurer or bursar, and 
an oeconimicus who was auditor of incomes and 
accounts.?8 


The spread of monasticism. The monas- 
tic movement spread rapidly after the 5th 
century. On the whole, monasticism in- 
creased steadily until the 1igth century. 
Then the number of new monasteries 
dropped , off rather sharply. Professor 
Thompson gives the following figures upon 
the development of monasticism in France: 


Statistics of the number of monasteries founded 
in each century are illuminating and suggestive. 
The following figures pertain to France in the 
Middle Ages: fourth century, 11; fifth century, 40; 
sixth century, 262; seventh century, 280; eighth 
century, 107; ninth century, 251; tenth century, 
157; eleventh century (the age of Cluny), 326; 
twelfth century (the age of the Cistercians), 702. 
At the end of the tenth century there were 543 
abbeys in France. From the time of the Francis- 
cans and Dominicans there is a sharp falling off in 
the number of the new monasteries. In the thir- 
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teenth century we find 287; in the fourteenth cen- 
tury (the period of the English wars in France and 
the beginning of the Great Schism), only 53. In | 
the fifteenth century the number drops to 26."# 


Missionary enterprise of the Church. A 
main reason for the rapid growth and vast 
extent of the Christian Church lay in the en- 
thusiasm and devotion of the missionaries 
who helped to spread the faith in disregard of 
all bodily comforts and even of personal 
safety. From St. Paul to the present, day, 
Christian missionaries have been actiye in 
carrying their religion to pagans, infidels, 
and savages. In this missionary enterprise 
the monks soon took a leading part. As early 
as 178 A.D., Fugatius and Damianus were sent 
as missionaries to Britain. In 341 Ulfilas 
went to labor among the Goths; in the next 
4o years he translated the Bible into Gothic. 
In 597 Pope Gregory sent the monk Augus- 
tine * to convert the Angles and Saxons. St. 
Patrick had already been sent to convert Ire- 
land in the first third of the 5th century. St. 
Columban and St: Gall, Irish monks, carried 
the Gospel into Gaul, covering what is now 
France and Switzerland. ‘They started their 
work late in the 6th century. Over a 
century later, St. Boniface, an English Bene: 
dictine, began the process of converting the 
Germans. At the time of the Crusades, mili- 
tant crusading and missionary orders were 
founded, the most important being the Hos- 
pitalers, the Templars, and the Teutonic. 


Knights. They exerted considerable influ- ~ ~ 


ence in carrying on forceful conversion. The 
Teutonic Knights were particularly success- 
ful, and to them are due the conquest and con- 
version of Prussia and parts of Poland. The 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits in the 
later Middle Ages and early modern times de- 
voted themselves with much zeal to carrying 
the Gospel to Asia and other distant areas. 
Not only did the monks spread Christian 
culture through missionary activity; they 
were among the more effective agents in col- 
onizing the barbarian frontier in central * 
and eastern Europe. They took a leading 
part in pushing Christian civilization »for- , 
ward into the forests of Germany and Austria. 
The monks and medieval scholarship: 
Cassiodorus. In no phase of medieval cul- 


ture were the monks more prominent and ‘`. 


influential than in the field of learning and 


scholarship. The Church enjoyed a virtual _ 


of 
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monopoly of education during the Middle 
Ages. The secular clergy, engaged in wor- 
ship, the administration of the sacraments, 
and ecclesiastical statecraft, had less time for 
educational and scholarly efforts. Therefore 
this aspect of Church activity fell primarily 
to the monks, The monks became the copy- 
ists of the medieval period. The scriptori- 
um of the monastery was the early medieval 
counterpart of our contemporary publish- 
ing house and printing plant. Not only did 
the monks copy and preserve such of the Latin 
classical literature as had been saved; they 
also prepared the books utilized in medie- 
val preaching, education, and scholarship. 
Moreover, such scientific activities as were 
carried on in medieval Christian civilization 
were almost exclusively in the hands of the 
monks. 

The most important figure in giving a lit- 
erary cast to monasticism was the statesman- 
monk Cassiodorus (about 490-585). Retir- 
ing to his estates after a full life in the service 
of King Theodoric, he set his monkish fol- 
lowers to work copying ancient manuscripts, 
paraphrasing antique knowledge, and writ- 
ing manuals for the instruction of Christians 
in both classical knowledge and Christian 
doctrine. 

‘While we appreciate the services of the 
monks, we must not forget that their schol- 
arly and scientific activities were incidental 
to their avowed concentration on matters 
spiritual—or even in conflict with the theo- 
retical justification of the monastic career. 

. According to the authoritative opinion of St. 
Augustine, all secular learning, past and pres- 
ent, belonged essentially to the City of the 
Devil. The Greek Father Origen had, how- 
ever, emphasized the value of pagan writers 
to the Church and his views were used, 
among others, to justify the copying of pagan 
writings in the monasteries. 

The monks in medieval economic life. In 
pure theory the monk was a spiritual athlete 
devoted primarily to worshiping and glorify- 

„ing God, but actually the medieval monas- 
teries were among the most important indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial centers of the 
Middle Ages. The pre-eminence of the 
monks in medieval agriculture has been long 

' thoroughly recognized by historians. There 
were three main reasons for it. First, the 
monks carried over many of the ancient Ro- 


man methods of agriculture, which were often 
far superior to those known by the Western 
barbarians. Therefore, in agricultural tech- 
nique, the monks were the best farmers of the 
medieval period. Second, the monks were 
professionally committed to systematic and 
protracted industry. This insured efficient 
and ample labor. Third, monastic landhold- 
ings were much freer from the ravages of war- 
fare than the possessions of laymen. While 
the neighboring feudal lords might have their 
crops destroyed by marauding enemies, the 
farms of the monasteries usually enjoyed 
peace, and freedom from the destruction of 
their crops and flocks. 

Agriculture. The monks transmitted Ro- 
man methods in raising crops, breeding cat- 
tle, and cultivating fruit, especially grapes. 
They cleared forests and drained swamps 
and waste areas, thus enormously increasing 
the amount of cultivated land. They were 
also the first since Gallic times to practice 
artificial fertilization of the soil. They built 
dikes, cut roads and paths through the for- 
ests, and seem untiringly to have improved 
their landholdings in every way that indus- 
try, intelligent management, and the knowl- 
edge of the day could prescribe. 

That these monastic landholdings should 
have grown to prodigious proportions in a 
comparatively short time is not surprising. 
Here are a few statistics: 


The nunnery of Gandersheim, the favorite foun- 
dation of the Saxon house, was started in 956 with 
an endowment of 11,000 manors; Hersfeld in 
thirty years accumulated 2000 manors scattered in 
195 localities; Tegernsee in Bavaria, before Duke 
Arnulf despoiled it early in the tenth century, 
owned 11,886 manors; Benedictbeuren, which suf- 
fered the same fate, owned 6700 manors. Fulda 
possessed 15,000; Lorsch, 2000; St. Gall, 4000. 
- + + Charles the Bald endowed Avenay with 1150 
manors for the support of 40 nuns and 20 clerks.31 


Of course the wealth and income derived 
from these enormous land possessions was 
extensive. As a single instance, Tegernsee 
(not the large landholder just mentioned, 
though an important one) received annually 
from its possessions 6,288 measures of grain, 
14,529 cheeses, 2,025 eggs, and 33 wagonloads 
of wine, as Professor Thompson tells us; and 
he adds, “It required 55 oxen and wagons to 
haul the grain of this monastery from Funsing 
to the granaries!”’ 
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In the early days the monks had carried on 
most of the work with their own hands, but 
by the height of the Middle Ages they were 
employing serfs and agricultural laborers ex- 
tensively. The serfs worked directly for the 
monastery on the lands retained by it for its 
special attention, taking care of bees and fish 
hatcheries, for instance, and cultivating the 
fields and vineyards. On the remaining 
lands the agricultural laborers were anchored 
each to his own strip, each paying rental in 
kind—the dairyman supplying butter, cheese, 
and other products, the forester supplying 
kegs and lumber for different purposes, and 
so on. It was a typical manorial arrange- 
ment; and, parenthetically, it was the inevita- 
ble consequence of the prodigious growth of 
the monastic holdings, which became too 
large for the monks to cultivate unaided. 
Besides, with increased wealth naturally came 
the increased temptation to monastic leisure. 
Some monks found it more interesting to 
turn their energies to teaching and to copy- 
ing manuscripts. ‘This was particularly true 
of the monkish recruits whom the monas- 
teries gathered from the families of neigh- 
boring feudal lords, for they were quite un- 
accustomed to manual labor, and not at all 
inclined toward it. 

Industry. While agriculture was the main 
activity carried on by the monks, they fostered 
an extensive development of the usual medie- 
val industries, being surpassed in production 
only by the craft guilds in the medieval towns. 
Nearly all of this manufacturing activity was 
carried on by the work of serfs. This servile 
labor greatly reduced manufacturing costs 
of the monks, enabling them to compete to 
great advantage with the free and better paid 
guild labor. Hence the guilds opposed the 
industrial system of the monasteries, and en- 
deavored to protect themselves by anticlerical 
economic legislation in the medieval towns. 
The monks, however, continued to manu- 
facture utensils, articles of clothing (includ- 
ing shoes), leather goods, such as harnesses, 
and other items. They were noted for the 
high quality of their beer, and had a virtual 
monopoly on brewing until well along in the 
r2th century. Their industrial organization 
attained a considerable degree of efficiency, 
and was a forerunner of our modern division 
of labor. Among the monastic serfs were 
smiths, masons and carpenters, carders and 
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weavers, millers and bakers, and many others 
—including such skilled laborers as workers 
in precious metals—all under the direction of 
the particular monastery in question. 

Commerce. The monks carried on exten- 
sive trading operations. Here, also, they had 
special advantages. They were often able to 
secure exemption from tolls on the roads and 
trade routes. In addition, it was easier for 
them than for lay traders to secure special 
trade monopolies and privileges. In trans- 
portation, they owned not only their own 
beasts of burden and ships, but such terminal 
facilities as markets of their own, warehouses 
adjacent to markets that they did not own, 
storage places at seaports, and the like. 
Their trade routes were carefully mapped 
out, and if there was a bypath that would 
save mileage, they knew where to find that 
bypath—having, in fact, cut through a num- 
ber of them with their own labor. 

The agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial activities of the monks made it necessary 
for them to carry on extensive financial ac- 
tivities. They were in reality the first bank- 
ers of the Middle Ages, and in the course of 
time built up a loan business of such a 
volume that the larger monasteries were com- 
pelled to set up something corresponding to 
a modern bookkeeping department to keep 
their many transactions from becoming hope- 
lessly muddled. 

From the brief summary above of the eco- 
nomic activities of the medieval monks, it is 
quite obvious that any account of them and 
their work that concentrates primarily upon 
their spiritual interests and exercises ignores 
not only a major phase of monastic life, but 
also a most significant item in the economic 
life of the medieval period. The monas- 
teries rank with the manorial lords and the 
guilds as a controlling factor in the economic 
institutions and processes of the Middle Ages. 

Social and charitable work of the monks. 
Not the least among the social activities of 
the monasteries in the Middle Ages were 


their services in providing inns and refuge. 


for travelers. The monasteries offered the _ 


best hostelries that were available in- the 
medieval period. In due time, secularly 
owned inns run for commercial profit were 
established, but they rarely matched the 
monastic shelters. Rich travelers usually 
stopped at the monastic inns in preference to 
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the secular establishments. But the monas- 
teries also offered special advantages to the 
poor traveler who would have beén quite un- 
able to pay his way at one of the commercial 
inns of the time. For centuries before com- 
mercial inns became common, the monastic 
inns were almost the only institutions of the 
sort available for any type of traveler. 

While the secular clergy were primarily 
responsible, for the administration of alms 
and charity in their jurisdiction, the monas- 
teries also were prominent in relieving mis- 
ery in the surrounding locality. Professor 
Thompson quotes a contemporary authority 
describing the begging and charitable gifts 
in connection with a leading monastery at 
the end of the 13th century: 

Scarcely a month passes by, nay, scarcely a day 
in which it is not necessary for the abbot to give 
away something. His monastic garb does not pro- 
tect him. This one implores, that one threatens. 
One demands money in mark and pence, another 
grain, the one bread, the other hay, and he takes at 
the same time 100 head of sheep. . . . There is 
hardly a thing to be thought of that is not de- 
manded of the cloister. . . . The third begs for 
wood, the fourth for hay, the fifth wants to hear 
the beautiful choral music, the sixth demands that 
his horse be shod; the seventh would like to have 
his jug filled; the eighth demands fish; the ninth 
requests a measure of large cheese; the tenth, seed- 
cake; the eleventh, apples; the twelfth comes year 
after year to get cloth for his clothes . . . the thir- 
teenth wants a pair of socks or shoes . . . but it is 
far worse when the huntsmen come with their serv- 
ants and dogs. . . . They are as hungry as wolves 
and a loaf of bread for one of them is too small. 
One demands a drink and swears that he will lay 
waste the cloister; another goes to the cellar door 
and demands wine, and, cursing, says that he will 
give not a penny to Christ, still less to the monks.*? 

The New Rome triumphant. We have 
now made it clear how Christian supernatu- 
ralism was systematically established in west- 
ern civilization. Its triumph was the out- 
standing and most characteristic aspect of the 
transition from paganism to medievalism; in 
other words, it was the basic factor in the 
second great World Revolution. The de- 
cline of the political, economic, intellectual, 
and religious institutions of paganism, which 
we described in the preceding chapter, had 
created a fertile soil in which Christianity 


could take root and flourish. |The great lead- 
ers of the nascent Christendom—theologians, 
missionaries, preachers, and administrators— 
made the most of these favorable circum- 
stances. Due to their efforts, by the 7th cen- 
tury a vast ecclesiastical organization had 
come into being, and it was ultimately to 
grow into an international state exceeding in 
riches and extent even the Roman Empire at 
its height. With the nature, operations, and 
influence of this great ecclesiastical empire we 
shall deal in Chapter 20. 

Summary estimate of monasticism. Onc 
of the best estimates of the place of monasti- 
cism in the history of the Church and medie- 
val society has been made by Professor Flick 
in his Rise of the Medieval Church. On the 
positive side, he says, the monastic movement 
saved the Church from spiritual decay and 
degeneracy during the period of the collapse 
of pagan society; it introduced the lofty social 
ideals of poverty, obedience, charity, and 
amelioration; it was the chief ecclesiastical 
institution that maintained some semblance 
of democratic ideas and institutions during 
the Middle Ages; it was the only important 
Christian agency that preserved something 
of pagan learning and built up a new Chris- 
tian culture; and it gave to the medieval 
period its best agricultural science and prac- 
tice, as well as contributing notably to the 
growth of medieval industry, commerce, and 
finance. 

On the negative side, monasticism ran 
away from sin instead of combating it in the 
market place and city centers; it went to an 
extreme in emphasizing the sinful nature of 
worldly activities and in sharply separating 
the secular and the religious; it disrupted so- 
cial ties and, by representing the celibate 
monk as the ideal type of man, glorified racial 
and social suicide; it took many of the ablest 
men away from public life and duties and 
consecrated them to, the service of the other- 
worldly activities and interests of man; it 
sacrificed patriotism to spirituality; while 
helping notably with religious education, it 
discouraged secular instruction and retarded 
the development of lay education; and it 
often encouraged idleness, laziness, and sanc- 
timonious mendicancy. 
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The Foundations of Medieval Civilization in 
Gaul and Germany 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF GAUL IN WESTERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


y THE time Caesar conquered it, Gaul 
B was populous and fairly well civilized. 
It provided much grain and other use- 

ful consumption goods for the people of 
Rome. The Romans, in turn, introduced 
Latin civilization into Gaul, added a good 
deal, at least temporarily, to Gallic prosperity 
and well-being, and thus created an outpost of 
civilization in northwestern Europe that was 
of the greatest importance for the develop- 
ment of medieval culture. This high civili- 
zation of Roman Gaul played the crucial 
role in helping to civilize the half-barbarous 
Germans who entered Gaul during the early 
centuries of the Christian era and in pre- 
venting them from destroying more com- 
pletely Roman civilization in western Europe. 
It had been an unfortunate practice of his- 
torians to pass directly from the analysis of 
the decline of the Roman Empire to a de- 
scription of the barbarian invasions and of 
the culture of the Germanic peoples who 
took the lead in disrupting the Roman politi- 
cal system in the West from the 4th century 
onward. This practice prevents a proper 
historical perspective for approaching the 
study of medieval origins in western Europe. 
To pass over Roman Gaul is to ignore the 
achievements of the highest civilization that 
developed in northwestern Europe before the 
12th century—and to ignore also the main 
influences that shaped early medieval culture 
and institutions. Medieval society in the 
Merovingian Age after the conquests of Clo- 
vis at the end of the 5th century was influ- 
enced far more deeply by the civilization of 
Roman Gaul than by Germanic institutions 
or the vestiges of Roman political authority. 
Gaul and its inhabitants. We cannot deal 


here with the interesting development of civi- 
lization in Gaul. We can only describe 
briefly the situation in Gaul on the eve of 
the Roman conquest. Gaul corresponds 
roughly to what is present-day France. Its 
inhabitants were a mixture of all the main 
European races—Nordics, Alpines, and Medi- 
terraneans, Extremely nationalistic French 
historians have interpeted Gallic history as a 
Celtic or Alpine achievement, but the round- 
headed Celts were a minority in Gaul, and 
the Celtic theory is as much a myth as the 
Nordic theory that the equally nationalistic 
German historians followed in attributing 
Germanic culture to the blond Nordics. 
The civilization of pre-Roman Gaul, that 
is, Gaul before Caesar's conquest, was in 
most fields except literature and art as high 
as that of Greece before the Persian Wars, or 
of Rome before the Punic Wars. A great 
Gallic Empire was built up in the early 4th 
century B.C., as tradition has it, by a heroic 
conqueror and military genius named Am- 
bigatus. The conquest and sack of Rome in 
387 B.c. is the best known incident in connec- 
tion with this Gallic expansion. At its 
height, this Gallic Empire extended from the 
British Isles (which had been overcome) and 
Spain, to the Black Sea, and it embraced 
most of Germany, central Europe, the Bal- 
kans, and parts of Russia. This vast empire 
fell apart in the grd century B.C. because of 
lack of unity among the Gallic tribes and 
leaders and the improved military technique 
of their enemies. Hence, to ignore the civi- 
lization of pre-Roman Gaul wowd involve 
passing over in silence a culture that was not 
only remarkably high but one that had a 
long and diversified influence upon both 
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the Roman Empire and medieval institu- 
tions. For our purposes, however, the most 
important consideration is the effects of the 
Roman conquest of Gaul and the relation of 
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Roman Gaul to the subsequent evolution of 
medieval civilization in the West. The 
chronology on page 183 lists key events in the 
history of Gaul. 


Il. GAUL UNDER ROMAN DOMINION 


Caesar’s conquest of Gaul. The destinies 
of Gaul were transformed as an incident of 
political intrigues and ambitions in the later 
Roman Republic. The brilliant and ambi- 
tious adventurer Julius Caesar sensed the 
possibility of using a successful campaign in 

` Gaul to advance his ambitions to become dic- 

“tator. Taking advantage of disputes among 
the Gauls themselves and between the Gauls 
and German leaders, he entered Gaul in 
March, 58 s.c., and warred there with brief 
intervals for approximately a decade. His 
record in the great Gallic Wars does not re- 
dound to his honor, gallantry, or generosity. 
He was unscrupulous, utterly lacking in chiv- 
alry to defeated enemies, and cruel and brutal 
in his ravaging of the countryside and in his 
wholesale murder of native inhabitants. 
Perhaps the darkest blot was his treatment 
of the conquered hero Vercingetorix, whom 
he took to Rome, kept imprisoned for six 
years, and then murdered publicly as the 
crowning episode in his official triumph (46 
B.C.). 

But no fair student of history can deny to 
Caesar convincing evidence of the highest 
military genius in his conquest of Gaul. He 
fought against great odds. He conquered a 
population of several millions with an army 
that was rarely in excess of 50,000 men. He 
is said to have left a million dead in Gaul 
and to have taken a million prisoners. 

» Funck-Brentano’s hatred of Caesar is intense 
and ill-concealed, but he calls him “doubt- 
less the greatest soldier in history . . . prob- 
ably the cleverest man that has ever lived.” 1 
Though it if not necessary to accept such 
superlatives, Caesar was probably equaled 
among the strategists of ancient times only by 
Alexander the Great and Hannibal. 

The Romanizing of Gaul. Caesar clearly 
had little inkling of the historical significance 
of his invasion of Gaul. His actions were 
determined by conditions growing out of the 
internal politics of Rome. Without mini- 
mizing the high civilization of Gaul before 
the time of the conquest, we must consider 
the Romanization of that region one of 


Rome’s greatest achievements. In Asia and 
Africa what Rome accomplished affected the 
surface rather than the fundamentals of life, 
and it was almost entirely wiped away in the 
centuries following. In Gaul, however, the 
language, as well as much of the classic Ro- 
man spirit and tradition, lives. on in modified 
form even to this day. Some historians, Gu- 
glielmo Ferrero, for example, date the true be- 
ginnings of western civilization from the Ro- 
manization of Gaul.? 

The transformation of Gaul under the Ro- 
mans was a cultural and institutional process 
rather than a matter of extensive racial mix- 
ture. The total number of Roman coloniz- 
ers, administrators, and troops in Gaul was 
not more than g or 4 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the territory. Even in the early days 
not all the soldiers in the Roman army in 
Gaul were native Italians. As time went on, 
the Italian contingent became smaller and 
smaller, and more Germans and Gauls entered 
the army. However extensive the influence 
of Roman culture over Gaul after Caesar's 
conquest, the physical impact of the Roman 
rulers was practically negligible. 

Before Caesar’s death, the Romanization 
of Gaul had already begun, and it continued 
in the succeeding years without serious hin- 
drance or opposition. The success and ra- 
pidity of the process was due chiefly to 
Rome's remarkably tolerant imperial policy 
and to the fact that the inhabitants of Gaul 
were culturally far enough advanced to recog- 
nize the superior political civilization of their 
conquerors. Roman colonization in Gaul 
was too slight to be a vital factor in the proc- 
ess, and there are few traces of cultural as-. 
similation that resulted from compulsion. 
No sharp distinctions set off the Romans 
from the people they: had conquered: Ro- 
man citizenship could be acquired by the in- 
habitants of Gaul without great difficulty, 
and official posts were not closed to them. 
It also appears that Gauls were permitted to 
sit in the Roman Senate by the middle of the 
ist century A.D. 


Political results. The first fruits of the 
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Roman conquest were peace and order, and 
material prosperity and cultural advance- 
ment followed. Gone were the variety of 
governmental forms, the incessant wars be- 
tween the Gallic tribes, the political differ- 
ences and barriers, the many revolutions and 
the general political instability—all so char- 
acteristic of the earlier period. Within half 
a century after the conquest a people with 
whom fighting had been a habit had ex- 
changed their great Celtic swords for the 
tools and implements of industry and agricul- 
ture. + 

The political transformation of Gaul as a 
result of the Roman conquest was decisive 
as far as the government of the whole area 
was concerned. Gaul passed from a rudi- 
mentary feudalism, with little or no general 
unity, into a well-administered unit of the 
Roman Empire. Augustus divided Gaul 
into four provinces—the Narbonnaise, Aqui- 
tania, Celtic Gaul, and Belgic Gaul. In 
Latin these were called Narbonensis, Aqui- 
tania, Lugdunensis, and Belgica. Narbo- 
nensis—the ‘Mediterranean Riviera’’—was 
the old Roman province of Transalpine Gaul 
with some later additions. It occupied all 
of southeastern Gaul. Southwestern Gaul 
made up Aquitania. Lugdunensis or Celtic 
Gaul comprised central and western Gaul. 
Belgic Gaul lay to the northeast. Much 
greater unity was promoted by making Lyons 
the capital of the Gallic provinces. And it 
was in Lyons that a general council of the 
Gauls met annually with about 200 members 
representing some 60 cities and districts. 
Lyons was the economic as well as the politi- 
cal capital of Gaul. 

Despite extensive transformations of gov- 
ernment and law, the Romans went no fur- 
ther than was essential to provide for effi- 
cient provincial rule. , They made a number 
of concessions to the traditions and local 
customs of the Gauls. The old council of 
the aristocracy was allowed to continue and 
to exert much authority in local affairs. It 
came to be known as a senate, in imitation of 
the Roman Senate. Local customs and laws 
persisted, especially among the masses. Some 
of the districts were given a large degree of 
‘independence and allowed to retain their 
local Jaws in full. By going no further with 
Romanization than was necessary and by 
making concessions to Gallic precedents 
where that cost them nothing, the Romans 
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helped greatly to insure satisfaction with 
their rule and thereby reduced any trend to- 
ward discontent and rebellion. There were 
surprisingly few attempts to protest against 
Roman rule or overthrow it. 

Economic prosperity. The creation of po- 
litical unity in Gaul, together with the Ro- 
man influences upon economic life, set in mo- 
tion forces that made possible the most pros- 
perous years known in the region until the 
later Middle Ages, and its inhabitants, as 
Fustel de Coulanges remarks, “knew riches 
and luxury.” Even as late as the 4th ceny 
tury A.D., after Gaul had already taken long 
steps on the road to decline, the well-in- 
formed Ammianus Marcellinus could observe 
entire’ provinces, such as Aquitania, “where 
poverty was almost unknown.” Ferrero has 
graphically described the increased material 
prosperity of Gaul under the benefits of Ro- 
man rule. 


Certainly Caesar never suspected when he was 
fighting the Gauls, that the great-grandsons of the 
vanquished would live in villas modelled on the 
Roman, but more sumptuous; that the great Gallic 
nobles would have the satisfaction of parading be- 
fore the people that conquered them a latinity 
more impressive and magnificent; and that some 
day the Gaul put by him to fire and sword would 
get the better, in empire, in wealth, in culture, of 
even Italy.* 


Few other Roman provinces excelled Gaul 
in prosperity. Industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture—all flourished there. In the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, Gaul well de- 
served the name of the Egypt of the West. 

Cultural development. Roman influence 
was not limited to political and economic © 
changes of Gaul; it touched every phase of 
Gallic life. The towns of Gaul under Ro- 
man rule became for the first time true urban 
centers. Both the government and the physi- 
cal aspects of the Roman municipalities were 
assiduously copied. The triumphal arches, 
temples, arenas, theaters, basilicas, baths, 
aqueducts, and roads were reproduced, and 
Roman household articles and clothing were 
generally adopted. 

Life in the large Gallic cities became very 
similar to that in Italy. The somewhat aus- 
tere morality of the Druids was replaced by 
the looser morals of decadent Roman society. 
Gladiatorial games and the typical Roman 
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circuses became immensely popular in Gaul. 
The Roman bath became an institution 
there. The increased wealth, together with 
the influence of Rome, brought to the Gallic 
towns a degree of luxury hitherto unknown: 
“In their sumptuous abodes the richest of the 
Gauls led a magnificent existence; some of 
them even had companies of comedians and 
ballet dancers in their service, for whom a 
stage was built at the end of the vestibule.” + 
Such wealth and luxury naturally encouraged 
something like the debauchery that character- 
ized the wealthier classes in Rome during 
this same period. 

While the native languages lingered with 
considerable tenacity among the masses and 
in the outlying districts, Latin became the 
language of the aristocracy and gained some 
headway even among the common people. 
The mass of the people accepted the vulgar- 
ized Latin of the soldier and the trader, 
modifying it by their own speech habits to 
help create the French language of the future, 
while the upper classes and the educated 
studied, spoke, and wrote the classic Latin 
of the Augustan age. 

Latin and Greek works were widely read 
and imitated. The ancient druidical semi- 
naries gave way to Roman schools, both pri- 
vate and municipal, in which poetry, rhetoric, 
and mathematics—the typical Latin studies 
—were taught. Autun, Reims, Tréves, Mar- 
seilles, and Bordeaux became famed academic 
centers. 

The literature of Gaul in the Roman 
period “was brilliant, but without any spark 
of originality.” Gallic learning and litera- 
ture were obvious imitations of Latin models 
that were themselves based upon Greek 
sources. Gallic culture as time wore on be- 
came even more stereotyped and reminiscent 
than the literature and learning of Rome it- 
self. “Like its architecture and its sculp- 
ture, the literature of Gaul was Greco- 
Roman, but not Celtic.” 

Social changes. The most notable imme- 
diate change in the social classes of Gaul as a 
result of Roman occupation was the great 
temporary increase in the numbers and pros- 
perity of the middle class. The rising trade 
and industry brought the bourgeosie into the 
picture on a new scale. To the moneyed ele- 
ment in this class were added such profes- 
sional groups as artists, writers, engineers, 


lawyers, and the like. One important sec- 
tion of the middle class, however, met a sad 
fate as the Roman Empire wore on. This 
was the curiales or the official class in the 
towns. The factors that led to their practi- 
cal disappearance throughout the Roman 
Empire have been noted near the close of 
Chapter 8. The public and financial bur- 
dens forced upon them in collecting taxes 
were more than they could stand. The mid- 
dle class was still further reduced and weak- 
ened through the ravaging of Gaul by the 
Germans in 275-276 a.b., which resulted in 
the destruction. of many Gallo-Roman towns 
and cities. The ultimate effect in the later 
Roman Empire was a notable strengthening 
of the landed aristocracy at the expense of 
the urban middle class, which contributed to 
the growth and prestige of what later became 
the noble element in feudalism. 

The Roman period was characterized by a 
marked increase in the semiservile group 
known as coloni, the prototypes of the medi- 
eval serf, who were legally free, but bound to 
the soil they cultivated. They were re- 
cruited from above and below. Bankrupt 
curiales fled from their responsibilities in the 
towns to take up plots of land as coloni on 
great landed estates.- Free cultivators who 
needed protection often surrendered their 
holdings to great landlords. The landlords 
then allowed the original owners to cultivate 
the soil as semifree coloni. As more and 
more of the slaves were freed and settled on 
the land, the coloni grew at the expense of 
the slave class. At both ends of the social 
scale, then, the evolution of social classes and 
social organization in later Roman Gaul was 
away from municipal life and toward the 
feudal and manorial conditions that were to 
dominate the agrarian life of the Middle 
Ages. 

Religion in Roman Gaul. In the field of 
religion the Roman conquest of Gaul was 
followed by three important results: (1) the 


gradual extermination of the old Druid re- ‘ 


ligion—with its powerful and learned priest- 
hood, its cruel human sacrifices, and its prac- 
tice of divination with human instead of ani- 
mal entrails—though it persisted among the 
masses in many and diverse ways right 
through the Middle Ages; (2) the introduc- 
tion of the cult of emperor worship and other 
aspects of Roman imperial religion, includ- 
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ing some of the oriental mystery cults; and 
(3) the rapid spread of Christianity in the 
grd century and thereafter among the Gallic 
masses, 

Effect of the Roman occupation on Gaul. 
Nothing connected with Gallic culture or 
French history has been more warmly de- 
bated than the question whether the Ro- 
man conquest aided or hindered the national 
development of France. The fervidly patri- 
otic French historians, especially those of the 
Gallic school, hold that the Roman conquest 
was a national disaster to France, obstructing, 
diverting, and delaying by at least five cen- 
turies what would have been the natural and 
organic evolution of French institutions and 
culture. Even Camille Jullian, a relatively 
moderate scholar, held to this view: 


Rome recast Gaul in her own contemporary 
image, and checked her natural development. . . . 
France would have been born earlier if Rome had 
left Gaul her kings and her liberty; and because 
she prevented her from remaining strong and 


united, from ruling and educating herself in her 
own way, it is impossible to hold the Roman Em- 
pire in too great detestation. It arrested the task 


at which so many centuries had toiled, and re- 
tarded by hundreds of years the moment when a 
French nation would come into existence within 
the boundaries ordained for her on earth.5 


A more moderate, and probably more sen- 
sible, view is that of Professor Victor Chapot, 
who makes it clear that the contributions 
to Gaul made by Rome were, for the most 
part, beneficial and permanent. Chapot fur- 
ther points out that the only Celtic area un- 
touched by Rome was Ireland, and that the 
national history of Ireland hardly compares 
favorably with that of France. Moreover, 
Ireland was free from the danger of an in- 
vasion by the Teutonic barbarians who over- 
ran Gaul. Perhaps no more judicious con- 
clusion to the whole controversy has ever 
been set down than the words of Chapot: 


Must we then regret whatever of ancient Rome 
has become a part of our [French] national life: 
administrative forms and methods, legal theories, 
private habits, and so on? That would be black 
ingratitude; but the Latin heritage, to a large ex- 
tent wasted until the Renaissance, might have 
come to us from Italy alone, without having hin- 
dered progress in some directions for centuries.° 


The judicious historian, while admitting 
that some aspects of Roman rule were un- 


doubtedly deplorable, will be likely to view 
the net results of the Roman impact as a 
decided asset both to France and to Europe. 
The Roman contribution would have been 
even more marked and beneficial but for the 
coming of the then relatively barbarous 
Germans, who obliterated no small part of 
the Roman contributions to Gallic culture. 

What Rome did for Gaul was not unre: 
ciprocated. It was an exceedingly wise and 
sound policy on the part of the emperors 
from the time of Augustus to foster the Gallic 
area. Prosperous Gaul meant more than a 
source of imperial revenue. It was the Gal- 
lic provinces that served to keep Rome and 
the western half of the Empire alive and im- 
portant for as long a time as they persisted. 
Without the resources and wealth of Gaul, 
the center of gravity in the Empire might 
well have shifted to the East long before the 
time of Constantine. Gaul was the counter- 
weight to the East. Ferrero says: 

Not only did this Western Egypt [Gaul] prove as 
profitable to the empire as the old kingdom of the 
Nile, but it also counterbalanced the unwieldy ex- 
tent of the Eastern provinces, supported the posi- 
tion of Rome in Europe, and preserved the sover- 
eignty of Italy for three hundred years longer." 

In short, Gaul created in the Roman Empire 
that duality between East and West which gives 
shape to all the history of our civilisation; it kept 
the artificial form of the Empire, circular about an 
island sea; it inspired the Empire with that double 
self-contradictory spirit, Latin and Oriental, at 
once its strength and its weakness.8 


Importance of Roman Gaul for medieval 
civilization. The Roman conquest of Gaul 
was important not only for the Roman Em- 
pire but also for the subsequent history of 
western civilization. Possibly if the Gauls 
had been left entirely to themselves without 
any outside interference, they might have 
been able to develop a high order of national 
civilization and to launch western Europe 
successfully into modern times. But without 
the great cultural aid and impetus given to 
them by the Roman occupation, they might 
not have weathered the German impact. 
Without the Roman influence, Gaul after the 
German invasions would probably have re- 
verted to a long-continued era of semi- 
barbarism. Therefore it is no exaggeration 
to say that the Roman dominion over Gaul 
saved western Europe from centuries of cul- 
tural stagnation. 
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Il. THE EFFECT OF THE GERMANIC INVASIONS UPON GAUL 


The German threat to Roman Gaul. The 
richer and more mature culture of Gaul, 
even before the Roman conquest, had been 
a steady invitation to the less civilized Ger- 
mans to come in and despoil this area. A 
half-century before Caesar’s conquest the 
Cimbri and Teutones had ravaged much rich 
Gallic territory and would have carried on 
_ still more damaging depredations had they 
not been driven back by Marius (101 B.C.). 
But the temptation to enter Gaul remained 
permanent: 


It might be said that at the time when they first 
appeared in history, the Germans possessed no 
civilization. ‘The Gauls, it is true, on the arrival 
of Caesar, were still in the early stages of their 
culture, but at least they had built towns and pos- 
sessed industries . . . ; they struck coins, and 
made use of writing. Nothing of the kind existed 
among the Germans. 

They built no towns and knew nothing of 
money, except what they had taken from their 
neighbours, and they lived a primitive life of hunt- 
ing and pasturage. This is a fact of the greatest 
importance, an essential fact upon which their his- 
tory during the first centuries of the Christian era 
was founded. For peoples who live only by means 
of hunting and pasturage, and deprived of the 
wealth derived from the practice of agriculture 
with its multiplication of the fruits of the earth, 
require vast territories in order to live, territories 
so vast indeed that the Germans soon had insuffi- 
cient. . . .” “The Germans,” says Tacitus, “crossed 
over into Gaul in order to exchange their forests 
and marshes for a fertile soil.” 9 


Tiberius and his successors failed to fortify 
adequately the eastern frontier of Gaul 
against the Germans. So long as there were 
strong Emperors, and adequate Roman le- 
gions were scattered along the frontier, the 
Germans were kept east of the Rhine. But 
in 275-276 they broke through the weak op- 
position and overran much of Gaul. They 
met with little resistanée from the Romans, 
and they moved to and fro with destructive 
results. Only the more strongly defended 
towns were able to resist the invaders. 

Effects of German invasion of Roman 
Gaul: feudal tendencies. This invasion had 
far-reaching effects upon the society and po- 
litical administration of Gaul. The Gaul 
of the 4th century was markedly different 
from that of the early grd century. Town 


life and municipal civilization in Roman 
Gaul never fully recovered from the shock 
of this second German invasion.!° While a 
number of cities were rebuilt, in some parts 
of Gaul municipal civilization never returned 
until the rise of the medieval towns at the 
height of the Middle Ages. When the towns 
were restored, they were heavily fortified. 
They were urban fortresses as impregnable 
as a medieval town designed to withstand the 
attacks of neighboring feudal barons. Life 
and civilization became more preponderantly 
agrarian, tending toward feudalism and the 
manorial system. 

The memory of the unfortunate effects of 
the Germanic incursion gravely modified the 
character of the Gallo-Roman villas. They 
were regarded as unsafe without elaborate 
fortification. They were rebuilt to with- 
stand siege. They became fortified dwell- 
ings, veritable “castles.” If they had origi- 
nally been located in positions making it 
difficult to defend them, now they were 
abandoned. New and relatively impregna- 
ble castella were erected in positions strongly 
fortified by nature, to which were added all 
known human precautions to make them im- 
mune to capture. Thus the rural dwellings 
of the Gallo-Roman landlords were on their 
way toward becoming the feudal castles of 
the medieval period. 

Fortifications were not the only evidence 
of a trend toward feudalism. The landed 
estates became larger and their owners more 
powerful. The dangers of a lack of protec- 
tion had been emphasized by the disorder 
after the German invasion. Unprotected 
free landholders, and even the inhabitants of 
whole villages who were unable to fortify 
themselves adequately, petitioned great land- 
lords to become their patrons. They turned 
over their possessions in order to purchase 
this protection. Clientage, which had been 
common in the old pre-Roman Gaul but/had 
been suppressed in the early days of Roman 
rule, now reappeared on a large scale. Most 
of the clients accepted the status of coloni, 
being allowed to cultivate their fields but 
not to leave them. The general tendency 
was for the middle class of the cities to de- 
cline, or disappear altogether, for the great 
landlords to become richer and more power- 
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ful, and for the servile group at the bottom 
of the social pyramid to spread out and 
become more numerous. Within the last 
group, the coloni, or the serfs, as they were 
called on the medieval manor after their 
status had been somewhat modified, increased 
in number at the expense of the slaves. 
Nevertheless, in Gaul of the 4th and early 
5th centuries slave’ remained fairly numer- 
ous. The German conquest of Gaul was fol- 
lowed by further enslavement. The Chris- 
tian Church had some influence in helping 
along the shift from slavery to serfdom, but 
the trend in this direction did not actually 
become especially notable until after the 8th 
century. 

The fusion of Gallic and German culture. 
Gallo-Roman civilization after the 4th cen- 
tury was to suffer a further onslaught at the 
hands of the Germans at the end of the 5th 
century. So far superior was even the de- 
clining Gallo-Roman culture to that of the 
Germans that it must be said, without exag- 
gerating the impact of the so-called barbarian 
invasions, that the triumph of the Teutons 
in western Europe brought a marked trend 
toward a more primitive stage of civilization. 
The chaotic nature of the. political life of 
Merovingian Gaul and its barrenness in the 
intellectual and artistic fields bear eloquent 
testimony to this fact. The following lamen- 
tation is found in the History of the Franks 
by Gregory of Tours: “Woe to our times, be- 
cause the study of letters is.dying out among 
us and no man is capable of preserving in 
writing the doings of the present.” 

In the history of western Europe the period 
we know as the Dark Ages stands for the time 
that brought about the rehabilitation of the 
disrupted Gallo-Roman culture. It was the 
era in which the Germans assimilated the 
civilization and social order of the Gallo- 
Romans and became adjusted to both. The 
ability of the Germans to absorb a higher 
civilization in itself indicates that their in- 
vasions meant a cultural setback, and that it 
is a mistake to regard the ‘medieval culture 
of northern Europe as purely Teutonic. Not 
only did the Germans in Italy recognize, re- 
spect, and endeavor to assimilate the superior 
civilization of Rome, but the Teutonic tribes 
in Gaul reacted in somewhat similar fashion 
to the superior Gallo-Roman culture that 


they found there. The difference was that 
the Franks who entered Gaul were less civi- 
lized than the Goths in Italy, who had been 
in longer and more direct contact with Latin 
culture. 

While the above estimate of the civilization 
of the Germans and the effect of their in- 
vasions upon Gaul accords with the accepted 
opinions of historians, it is only fair to point 
out that we may have to revise these views. 
We have been influenced primarily by French. 
medievalists who naturally stress both the 


inferiority of Germanic culture and the 


violence of the invasions. But the scholarly 
works of Sir Samuel Dill on Roman Society 
in Gaul in the Merovingian Age, and of Al- 
fons Dopsch on both the Merovingian and 
the Carolingian periods, in his Economic and 
Social Foundations of European Civilization, 
bring together much impressive information 
to refute the French interpretation, 

The preceding pages make it clear that 
civilization in northwestern Europe began 
not with Charlemagne in the 8th century of 
the Christian era, but in Gaul at least five 
centuries before Christ. Indeed, a relatively 
high culture existed in Gaul at the time the 
Assyrian Empire was rising to dominion over 
western Asia. This Gallic civilization was 
sufficiently advanced to enable the Gauls to. 
appreciate and accept the contributions made 
by Rome after the middle of the 1st century 
B.C. The fusion of Gallic and Roman cul- 
ture sufficed to produce a civilization high 
enough to withstand to some degree the 
shock of the invasion by Germanic tribes to 
the east of the Rhine. While German im- 
pact carried culture down to lower levels 
than had been known in Gaul for centuries, 
it could not destroy civilization in that area, 
which was revived to some extent in a brief, 
but brilliant interlude by Charlemagne, only 
to be shattered once again as a result of the 
devastating invasion$ of the Vikings. *But 
the Vikings had even greater assimilative 
faculties than the Franks. A large band of 
them settled down in northern France and 
created the Duchy of Normandy. The po- 
litical ability of the Normans in medieval 
France was as outstanding as was the cul- 
tural superiority of the native civilization of 
southern France to the middle of the 13th 
century, 
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iv. THE ORIGINS OF THE GERMANS 


When Tacitus wrote ,his Geriiania—the 
first extended description of the Germans— 
in g8 A.D., they were settled in those parts of 
central and northern Europe extending from 
the Scandinavian Peninsula to the Danube, 
and bounded on the west and the east by the 
Rhine and the Vistula, respectively. The 
territory they occupied “was neither espe- 
cially fertile nor attractive,” and it was largely 
“covered over,” as Tacitus puts it, “with wild 
forests and filthy swamps.” Tacitus argued 
that no one but a native would live in that 
unwelcome country. “Who, indeed,” he 
wrote, “would leave Asia or Africa or Italy 
to seek Geri many, with its desert scenery, its 
harsh climate, its sullen manners and as- 
pect?” - But probably the Germans did not 
originate in Germany. 

It seems probable that the Paleolithic an- 
cestors of the Germans originally came from 
Africa, though some authorities still dispute 
this interpretation. The Germans belong to 


“the northern half of the longheaded Eurafri- 


can race and were split up into two main 
branches—the Eastern and Western Teu- 
tonic. In the first group are placed the Scan- 
dinavians, the Goths, and the Vandals; in the 
second, the Franks, the Alemanni, the Bur- 
gundians, the Frisians, the Anglo-Saxons, and 
the Dutch. 

Bceause the Germans were pretty much on 
the move from the earliest historical record 
of their activities until the conquest of Gaul 
by Clovis late in the 5th century, it is difficult 
to say much about the effect of geography 
upon their culture and institutions. Their 
long residence on the great plain of Russia 
as a pastoral people seems to have contrib- 
uted to ete ae nomadic habits—plains 


peoples are usually given to nomadism and 
raiding. Their living in the wet, wooded, 
and foggy district of northern Germany is 
held to have been responsible for their blond 
complexion. The southern half of this long- 
headed Eurafrican race, which settled about 
the Mediterranean and became what is 
known as the Mediterranean race, took on a 
swarthy complexion because of exposure to 
the sun. Some anthropologists doubt this 
explanation of the blondness of the Germans 
and the swarthiness of the Mediterraneans, 
but their substitute explanations, such as 
mutations or hybridity, are even more fanci- 
ful. 

About 2000 B.c. the Germans were a no- 
madic pastoral people, apparently situated in 
the great western plain of Russia. Gradu- 
ally moving southward and westward, they 
came in contact, after many centuries had 
elapsed, with the Gauls and the Romans. 
Their advance was checked by Caesar's con- 
quest of Gaul, and they were pushed back 
across that portion of the Rhine under Ro- 
man control. The Gauls, in the meantime, 
had left a definite cultural imprint upon 
those Germans who had come into contact 
with the higher Gallic culture. After the 
battle of the Teutoburg forest in g a.D., in 
which the Germans defeated the Romans, 
these two peoples remained face to face for 
many years, the Rhine and the Danube mark- 
ing the boundary between them. This situa- 
tion, while it meant a condition of political 
separation, nevertheless permitted extensive 
social contact and trade between Roman:and 
German, and began the period of marked 
German infiltration within the Roman Em- 
pire. 


Vv. THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF THE GERMANS, 100 A.D. 


Life of the early German tribes. In ex- 
amining the material culture and social or- 
ganization of the Germans around the close 
of the ist century A.D., it should be kept in 
mind that between this period and the eve 
of the invasions, three centuries later, their 
political, social, and economic conditions 
underwent many marked changes. 

In Caesar’s day the Germans had been 
clothed in skins—implying the absence of a 


knowledge of weaving. Now the upper classes 
dressed in woven linen cloth. They lived in 
wattle huts and in houses built of wood, 
which were sometimes daubed with clay. 
Attached to the dwelling. was the stable, un- 
derneath it a cellar for storing grain, and 
around it open space for pasture and farm- 
ing. The Germans had no such towns as 
those of the Gauls, and it seems that what- 
ever village life they had was designed for 
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defensive rather than for economic or agri- 
cultural purposes. Even after the Germans 
entered the Roman Empire, it took them a 
long time to become accustomed to the 
Roman cities. Their weapons consisted of 
heavy iron or stone battle-axes, short swords, 
daggers, spears, and bows. They had little 
skill in metalworking, and iron was the only 
metal in use, 

Early German agriculture: mark and villa. 
Even though the Germans had made con- 
siderable progress since Caesar's time, they 
were still in a crude pastoral and agricultural 
economy. The fact that cattle formed the 
main article of wealth indicates the relative 
unimportance of their agriculture. Their 
methods of cultivating the soil were crude, 
and they cropped the land only every other 
season. If they possessed any knowledge of 


crop rotation, it must have been very slight. 

The rudimentary agricultural village of the 
early Germans, the mark, which was in a state 
of development between the time of Caesar 
and Tacitus, has provided historians with 
many problems. The most important is: 
Did the manor of medieval Europe derive 
mainly from the German mark or from the 
Roman villa? Though the answer to this 
question has been warmly debated for gen- 
erations, it seems that both the mark and the 
villa contributed to create the medieval 
manor or village community. Which influ- 
ence was stronger depends upon the portion 
of Europe under consideration. In places 
long occupied by the Romans, the villa was 
of preponderant importance; in Germanic 
areas, it appears certain that the mark was 
more influential, 


VI. EARLY GERMAN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND RELIGION 


Early German family life. All the his- 
torical records of the early Germans show that 
the family was the most important social unit 
and institution. Marriage was contracted 
both by wife-purchase and wife-capture. 
With the passage of time wife-capture de- 
creased in importance. One theory has it 
that purchase and capture existed together, 
and that wife-purchase increased in popularity 
at the expense of the more dangerous practice 
of wife-capture. Because of survivals of “pre- 
arranged abduction” and other evidence, Ger- 
man historians generally agree that wife- 
purchase grew out of wife-capture. That the 
early Germans were purely monogamous is 
not altogether beyond question. Tacitus re- 
cords that their nobles possessed many wives 
by virtue of their status. Incidentally, there 
were some survivals of this polygyny among 
the nobility during the Middle Ages, in spite 
of the stern efforts of the Church to suppress 
it. Among some of the German tribes—the 
Saxons, for example—marriage out of one’s 
class was prohibited. 

While the father enjoyed the power of life 
and death over his wife and children, he was 
limited in exercising it except for “reasona- 
ble” purposes. Evidently, in exceptional 
cases he had to have his action approved by 
the community. The husband possessed the 
right to sell his wife in case of dire need, and 
he likewise had the power of divorce on cer- 


tain grounds. Over children the power of 
the father was so extensive that when a child 
was born to his wife, it became a member of 
the family only when the father accepted it. 
By picking up the child the father gave up 
his right to expose and kill it and indicated 
his acceptance. His authority over his chil- 
dren gave the father the right to sell them—as 
he did when he gave his daughters in mar- 
riage. After the daughters had married, and 
after the sons had taken wives and set up 
independent households, the power of the 
father over them ceased. 

Early German morals. Tacitus’s prejudice 


against what he regarded as the Romans’ | 


moral and physical degeneracy led him to` 
paint a rosy, idealistic picture of the chaste 
virtues of the Germans. As a matter of fact, 
there was nothing exceptional about their 


moral code. It was typical of primitives lack- 


ing a high civilization, of a people rude, © 


strong, and barbarous. While they were ' 


probably superior in sex purity to the Ro- 
mans of the late Republic and early Empire 
—Tacitus especially praised he women for 
their fertility and chastity—the Germans were 
at' the same time heavy drinkers and in- 
veterate gamblers. Until it was provided by 
the medieval Church, they were without a 
well-defined social morality. 

Gentile or kinship institutions. Kinship 
among the Germans at the time the Ro- 
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mans came into contact with thêm ‘was traced 
through both the mother and the father, but 
male kinship was much the more important. 
It was the determining factor in the blood 
feud and in oaths. Many complications that 
might have arisen had the feud group been 
traced through both male and female lines 
were thus avoided. Marriage was a matter of 
kinship agreement in the time of Tacitus. 
Half of the purchase money for a wife was 
paid by the husband, the other half was con- 
tributed by the kinship group—the sib. 
Half of the payment likewise went to the 
¿ bride’s family and the other half to her sib. 
The same procedure was normally followed 
jin the case of wergeld payments, that is, com- 
ensation for death and injuries of individ- 
Pata hait was either paid or received by the 
family and half by the sibs. Of course, of- 
fenses committed by, and wrongs done to, in- 
dividuals involved the whole sib—that is, all 
kinsmen became party to the feud. Only by 
‘the death of the offender or the payment of 
-7 wergeld could the blood feud be terminated. 
“M Until compensation had been made, the lives 
“of all members of the sib were always in 
“jeopardy, 

It seems that the further back in time one 
goes, the more important was the sib or kin- 
ship group. In historical times the sib grad- 
ually suffered loss of power, which was ab- 
sorbed by the family and the tribal state. A 
careful examination shows that the sib was 
essentially a protective organization among 
kinsmen, although it performed various other 
functions in addition to protecting and aveng- 

«Ming its members. _ It was the contracting party 
in the settlement of marriages; it exercised 
the right of wardship over minors; it acted 
fas a family tribunal, especially in cases of 
sadultery; it sup} orted needy, or’ ruined mem- 
bers; it guaranteed good beha’ r on the part 
of its members, 

Another social institution existed that cut 
right through kinship lines. This was the 
comitatus or Gefolge, the military following 
of a chieftaim which marked the beginning 
of nonkinship societies among the Germans, 
the breakdown of kinship E o and 
the establishment of the idea of personal rela- 
tions or alliances. 

Social classes among the early Germans. 
Four fairly well-defined social classes existed 
among the early Germans: (1) the nobles, 


(2) the freemen, (3) the half-free or leti (also 
laeti or liti), and (4) the slaves. 

Though the nobility in early German so- 
ciety constituted a closed caste, yet apart from 
the choice of leaders from their number and 
the fact that it cost more to kill one of them, 
the nobles enjoyed no special advantages. 
Their higher wergeld offered them a certain 
degree of protection. In general, the wer- 
geld-serves as a good statistical measure of 
early German social values. Freemen were 
distinguished from the half-free by the fact 


that they could own land, and possessed full ` 


political and legal rights. These freemen 
made up the bulk of the German population 
at this time. 

There were a large number of half-free 
men or leti. They were dependent members 
of families, but not slaves. Usually laborers 
and domestic servants, they might also have 
charge of an outlying farm of their master. 
While they had no political or legal rights— 
they had no standing in court, and the head 
of the household represented them there— 
they did have a wergeld, which was equally 
divided between their own family and the 
head of the house. Like the slave, the letus 
had no legal kin, but he was distinguished 
from the slave by his wergeld, the fact that 
he could contract a legal marriage (with the 
consent of his master), and his ability to 
acquire some property. ‘This half-free class 
was recruited from conquered peoples whose 
lives had been spared and manumitted slaves. 

In early Germanic times the number of 
slaves was small. The payment of a “price” 
and not of a wergeld, if a slave was killed, 
shows that the slave was no more than a 
piece of property. No legal marriage existed 
among the slaves, and the status of the child 
was determined by that of the mother. In 
marriages between free and unfree, children 
always followed the status of the mother. 

Early German religion. The religion of 
the early Germans exhibited the characteris- 
tic features of the beliefs of a primitive peo- 
ple whose religious development had attained 
the level of animism, the division of the spirit 
world into good and evil spirits, and the crea- 
tion of a hierarchy of leadership in this spirit 
world. As elsewhere, religion among the 
Germans sought to secure the aid of the 
supernatural world in understanding and 
controlling the more important aspects of 
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nature and human activities. Hence it is not 
surprising that the most important early 
deities of the Germans were those who con- 
trolled: (1) the principle of fertility, (2) storms 
and the weather, (3) the destinies of war, and 
(4) the source of physical strength and power. 
‘The great goddess of fertility was Freya. 
‘The god of storms and the weather was 
Wotan or Odin. The god of war was Thiu 
or Thiwas. The god of thunder, strength 
and power was Thor, son of Odin. These 
gods have given to us the names of four of 
our week days, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday. There were other gods 
and goddesses, but the quartet named repre- 
sents the outstanding and dominant deities 
of the early Germans. They were aided by 
a host of spirits who controlled the air, 
streams of water, forests, and important hu- 
man experiences in daily life. There were 
evil as well as good spirits, and appropriate 
incantations and rites existed for warding off 
the malicious influence and activities of the 
evil spirits. Thor was the leader in the strug- 
gle against the world of evil spirits. The 
gods dwelt in Valhalla, a vast house of joy 
given over to gargantuan festivities. at which 
the Valkyries acted as servitors. The early 
religion and mythology of the Germans is 
described in the famous old Germanic epic, 
the Nibelungenlied. 


eminently concrete and practical. 


225 
‘ 

‘The religion of the early Germans was 
Few peo- 
ples in history have possessed gods that were 


“so. candidly human in their” characteristics, 


activities, emotions, and pleasures. They re- 
flected the needs and ideals of a people with 
a crude material culture, faced by a rather 
harsh and inclement climate and physical en- 
vironment, and given to extensive folk wan- 
derings and intertribal warfare. There was 
little or no philosophical speculation in re- 
gard,to the purpose, derivation, character, or 
ultimate destiny of the supernatural powers. 
The early German religion was almost wholly » 
devoid of theology. It did have, however, a 
fairly well-developed mythology describing 
the activities and habits of the gods and their | 
associated lesser spirits. The later Scandi- 
navian Teutons worked out a theory of the 
cosmos and creation, and predicted a final 
disaster that would destroy the universe, the 
gods, and man. The early Germans had no 
elaborate ritual or intrenched priesthood. , 
The dominant males in the families and the ` 
priests of the tribal groups usually executed’ 
the prescribed rites and sacrifices. When. he”, 
Germans entered the Roman imperial armies ~ 
in large numbers, many of them were con- 
verted to Mithraism. Later, the Germans 
provided a fertile field for Christian mission- 
ary zeal. 


VIIL. EARLY GERMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


The tribe in early German society. The 
tribe was the largest political grouping in 
early Germanic society. Even in the earliest 
historical period the Germans seem to have 
been organized in tribes. Tacitus called the 
Volk or tribe a civitas, but nothing like the 
city-state had appeared at that time among 
the Germans. Smaller divisions were the 
gau or county and the hundred. A combina- 
tion of hundreds made up a gau, and a num- 
ber of gaue constituted the tribe. Some 
wibes were royal, some were republican. 
The tribal assemblies of royal tribes were 
presided over by the kings, and those of the 
republican tribes by a prince elected by the 
people of the gau in which the tribal assem- 
bly met. In both types of tribes, a council of 
princes framed the measures that were to be 
submitted to the tribal assembly for consid- 
eration. In war, the royal tribe was led by 


its king, and the republican tribe by a prince 
chosen for his military prowess and leader- 
ship. 

The gau. The gaue were smaller group-*_. 
ings within the tribe, and it appears that at =~ 
first they maintained a certain amount of in- 
dependent action until military necessity © 
compelled their submission to the authority * 
of the tribal assembly. - Ai elected prince 

headed each gau. Som - time afterward, 
when the great barbarian kingdoms devel- 
oped, the gau became the county, and the 
princes of the gaue were replaced by the 
comites (comrades, counts, county leaders) or 
royal officials of the king. 

The origin « ‘of the hundreds into which the 
gau was subdivided is uncertain. Possibly 
the hundred was originally a grouping of war- 
riors who fought together as a unit. Inas- 
much as the army was divided into units with 
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approximately a thousand and a hundred 
men each, the gau may perhaps be identified 
with the first and the hundred with the sec- 
ond. Both the hundred and gau had assem- 
blies composed òf all the nobles and freemen 
residing in the area each inhabited. 

The German tribal assembly. The active 
army, together with those veterans too old 
to fight, was the assembly of the tribe. It 
elected kings and princes, declared war and 
made peace, decided all questions requiring 
common action, and acted as a tribal court 
in civil and criminal cases. 

The assembly did not initiate legislation; 
its function was to reject or accept, without 
any discussion, the proposals submitted to it 
by a king or council of princes. No matter 
what the subject in hand, the procedure of 
the assembly was the same: the clashing of 
weapons signified acceptance, and groans or 
grunts meant rejection. Such a method in- 
dicates that any idea of majority rule was 
probably lacking. The psychology of prim- 
itive peoples would lead us to suspect that 
most decisions were unanimous, and that 
most proposals were accepted. It certainly 
seems likely that the council of princes were 
convinced that their proposals were assured 
of acceptance before they submitted them. 
Indeed, some of the foremost authorities on 
this period hold that the rejection of such 
proposals would have been revolutionary. 

Freeman, Kemble, Stubbs, Fiske, and others 
claim that the origins of modern democracy 
lie in the tribal assembly or folkmoot of the 
“German backwoods.” Some writers credit 
the Germans with bringing in “the elements 
out of which the intervening centuries have 
developed modern free constitutional govern- 
ments.” 11 These notions are entirely fan- 
tastic. The folkmoot of the Germans had 


no unique character that made it the ger- 
minal institution from which western de- 
mocracy grew. The tribal assembly is fre- 
quently found in primitive society in many 
parts of the world. 

The kings and the comitatus. The origin 
of the early German kings is another point 
more or less uncertain. It appears probable 
that, with war almost chronic, the kings 
evolved from the practice of electing war- 
leaders in the republican ‘tribes. 

All references to early German history show 
that nearly every German king, prince, or 
noted chieftain had a military following, 
called the comitatus or Gefolge. It evidently 
had its roots in a practice devised to secure 
protection for a freeman who had no kin. 
To attain that protection, the freeman sur- 
rendered himself to the head of a household, 
and, while his status remained that of a free- 
man, his independence was actually curtailed. 
Since all the members of the comitatus lived 
in their leader’s house, it could not at first 
have numbered many men. Even at the 
time of the invasions a retinue of a hundred 
men was considered large. Though the co- 
mitatus was primarily a military band, its 
members might be called upon to perform 
honorable domestic service. Of prime im- 
portance is the fact that the comitatus re- 
placed the kinship bond by the personal rela- 
tionship that is found in all examples ot 
feudalism. Much light is thrown upon the 
role of the early German kings and the comi- 
tatus in the epic of Beowulf, which pictures 
the court life of the early Anglo-Saxons. 

The dates on page 183 will provide a clarify- 
ing framework for the study of the compli- 
cated events and processes of the Germanic 
invasions and the establishment of the early 
German kingdoms. 


VIII. CHANGES IN GERMANIC SOCIETY BETWEEN TACITUS AND CLOVIS 


Importance of breakdown of kinship or- 
ganization. Between the time of Tacitus 
and that of Clovis, the great Frankish king 
who flourished about 500 A.D., marked 
changes took place among the Germans. 
Among these were: (1) the growth of large 
tribal kingdoms; (2) the formation of new 
and larger tribes; (3) significant shifts in geo- 
graphical position; (4) the infiltration of 


many Germans within the Empire; (5) the 
invasions themselves; and (6) the gradual 
dissolution of kinship organization. The 
breakdown of the earlier kinship basis of so- 
ciety and the gradual rise of tribal feudalism 
and monarchy are characterized by the great 
medieval institutional historian, Paul Vino- 
gradoff, as one of the epoch-making transitions 
in the history of western civilization: 
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One of the most momentous turning-points in 
the history of the race consists in the fact that Ger- 
manic Commonwealths did not, on the whole, con- 
tinue to develop in this direction [along clan lines]. 
The natural kindreds were too much broken and 
mixed up by the migrations, the protracted strug- 
gle with the Romans and the confusion of the 
settlement on conquered soil.1* 


This termination of kinship society facilitated 
the evolution of feudalism and, later, of civil 
society with the growth of national kingdoms 
in the later Middle Ages. 

Tribal unification. In the East the Ger- 
manic tribes were always large. In the West, 
along the Rhine, beginning with the third 
century a process of consolidation created 
new and larger tribal units there also. From 
the combination of several smaller tribes 


there came into being the Alemanni (appar-_ 


ently meaning “all men”—the “human race”), 
who, settling in southwestern Germany, in- 
corporated within them the Suevi. A simi- 
lar merger produced the Franks, whose name 
indicated that they were free in contrast to 
the Germans living on the other side of the 
Rhine under Roman control. Their con- 
solidation created a second large tribal con- 
federacy. Four more large tribes were the 
product of this process of coalescence in the 
grd century—the Saxons, the Frisians, the 
Bavarians, and the Thuringians. Of these 
the Bavarians (situated between the Franks 
and Saxons) and the Saxons were not monar- 
chic. The union of smaller tribes to make 
one large one, the pressure of the Goths and 
Slavs driving the tribes about from one re- 
gion to another, and absorption by conquest 
were all instrumental in bringing about these 
larger tribal units. 

The German threat to the Roman Empire. 
In view of the subsequent history of the Ger- 
mans in relation to Rome, it is worth noting 
that at the time Tacitus wrote his Germania 
in 98 A.D. the Roman world was essentially 
free from both fear of barbarian invasions 
and of any serious racial hostility. There is 
no ground whatever for assuming that the Ro- 
mans were moved by any fear of the Germans, 
or that the Germans ever dreamed of subject- 
ing the Roman world to their control. And 
the thought that the Empire might cease to 
exist had no place in the mind of either 
group. Yet, within a half-century after the 
death of Tacitus, the Germans launched those 
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movements which gradually but surely en- 
gulfed the Western Empire. 

The infiltration of the Germans in the Ro- 
man army. The Roman army was important 
in promoting this infiltration. Lařge num- 
bers of Germans fought in the Roman army 
both as auxiliary troops and as citizen con- 
tingents. German cohorts were’ stationed 
even in Rome. The imperial bodyguard of 
the later Empire was made up of Germans, 
and it was famed for its loyalty to the Em- 
perors. Many German war bands fought in 
the imperial army by virtue of alliances be- 
tween their leaders and the imperial govern- 
ment. These were known as foederati (lit- 
erally “allied”’), and they received pay and 
rations for their service. In the late imperial 
period, whole German tribes were admitted 
to Roman territory on the condition that they 
defend the frontier against other Germans. 

To such an extent had the Germans per- 
vaded the Roman military service that in the 
later Empire the low Latin word barbarus 
was used as a synonym for miles (soldier). 
Shortly before the middle of the 5th century 
a special treasury bureau was established to 
take charge of the payment of German 
troops. Many of the lesser army officers were 
German, and Germanic names like Arbogast, 
Stilicho, Ricimer, and Odoacer show that 
some possessed sufficient military . talent to 
win high command. It was only natural 
that the army should serve as a stepping- 
stone to the civil service. High political 
posts were not beyond Teutonic reach, and in 
the 4th and 5th centuries at least nine of the 
western consuls were Germans. 

Though it may seem surprising, there is 
little evidence of antagonism between the 
Romans and Germans at this time. The 
Germans made excellent soldiers, and some 
of the Emperors were | ‘especially fond of them. 
Intermarriage between Romans and Ger- 
mans was not uncommon even in the grd 
century. The wife of the Emperor Gallienus 
(258-268) was a German woman. 

This long period of contact between Ro- 
man and Teuton was not without far-reaching 
effects. Many Germanic groups were partly 
Romanized, and many were fast losing their 
identity through assimilation and absorption 
by the surrounding population. By the sec- 
ond period of invasion, after the third quar- 
ter of the 4th century, all the Germanic 
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groups that invaded Italy, with the exception 
of the Lombards, were sufficiently civilized 
to respect the superior culture of Rome. 

The degree to which recent historical schol- 
arship has modified the older theory of a 
cataclysmic and ferocious invasion of Rome 
by brutal barbarians in the 4th and 5th cen- 
turies will be apparent from the following 
summary of the invasions by Professor 
Thompson: ; 


The Germans were regarded neither as enemies 
nor as strangers by the Romans. No racial an- 
tagonism between them existed. The two races 


had been acquainted and even commingled. for 
four hundred years before the eventful fifth cen- 
tury. As the Roman Empire gradually crumbled 
like a dilapidated house, the Germans filled the 
ruined provinces, which were as rooms in the vast 
edifice, and dwelt in them side by side with the 
native populace. The Romans grew more bar- 
barized. The Germans became more civilized. 
Together they and the Church fashioned new in- 
stitutions and formed a new civilization out of the 
debris of Roman institutions and their own more 
vigorous institutions, which were fused together 
in the course of time to form a government and 
a society neither wholly Roman nor wholly Ger- 
man.18 


IX. THE BARBARIAN “INVASIONS” 


A. Goths, Vandals, and Huns 


The Empire on the eve of the invasions. 
Between the middle of the gnd century and 
the beginning of the 4th we may say that the 
Germans exerted almost continuous pressure 
against the Roman line of defense. This 
was virtually the first act in the drama of the 
“barbarian invasions.” Nevertheless, with 
the Franks and the Alemanni checked in the 
West, with the Vandals settled along the mid- 
dle Danube, and the Goths in Dacia, the 
opening years of the 4th century brought a 
temporary end to this great and threatening 
Germanic. wave. A period of fairly har- 
monious relations between Roman and Ger- 
man lasted about three-quarters of a century. 
Then the Germanic world again moved upon 
Rome, During all this time, Germans had 
been steadily seeping across the boundaries 
into Roman territory. This constant infil- 
tration or pacific penetration of Germans 
into the Roman world was of great impor- 
tance—perhaps of larger significance than 
the more dramatic forcible invasions later on. 

Nature and causes of the German inva- 
sion, Generally speaking, the large-scale 
migrations or invasions beginning at the close 
of the 4th century, and continuing through 
the 5th and 6th, were mainly movements of 
Germanic peoples already within the Em- 
pire or in active contact with it. These 
movements were different from the earlier 
ones only in extent and results. They were 
made possible mainly by two major factors: 
(1) the inability of an exhausted Roman Em- 
pire to preserve its defenses; and (2) the Hun- 
nish pressure from the rear upon the Ger- 
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manic tribes facing the eastern frontier. In 
the end, the invading Germans erected king- 
doms throughout the territory of the Roman 
world in the West, some of which were long- 
enduring and others very short-lived. To 
understand what took place we must follow 
in brief outline the movements of the various 
Germanic groups. 

The Goths, a Germanic people who had 
originally lived along the Baltic Sea, later 
migrated to the shores of the Black Sea. 
They spread along the Danube also, and were 
divided into two groups, the East and West 
Goths. 

The Visigoths. Fearing the same fate that 
had befallen the East Goths (Ostrogoths), 
who had been defeated by the Huns, the West 
Goths (Visigoths) moved down upon the 
Danube and asked permission from Rome to 
cross the river and settle in the Roman 
provinces. After much deliberation—for the 
introduction into Roman territory of a whole 
people was involved—the Emperor Valens 
granted their request, and the Visigoths were 
permitted to occupy Moesia and Thrace on 
condition that they surrender their arms. 
In 376, the Visigoths crossed the Danube. It 
has been said that they numbered 1,000,000 
of whom 100,000 were fighting men. Two 
years of exploitation and abuse at the hands 
of corrupt and grafting Roman officials led 
them to revolt; and in 378 they defeated and 
killed Valens in the battle of Adrianople. 
After being settled along the Danube by 
Theodosius, they invaded Italy under the 
leadership of Alaric in 408. Two years later 
they captured Rome, and though they took 
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much plunder, their occupation was not very 
destructive. With Athaulf, Alaric’s succes- 
sor, at their head, they marched into Spain, 
drove the Vandals from that region, and set 
up a Visigothic kingdom in Spain and south- 
ern Gaul. Ultimately they became inde- 
pendent of Rome. 

The Vandals. The Vandals had earlier 
broken through the Danubian and Rhenish 
frontiers to enter Gaul and cross over into 
Spain in 409. After ten years of bitter strug- 
gle with the Goths, the Vandals were forced 
to leave Spain. In 429 the capable Gaiseric 
(or Genseric) led them into northern Africa. 
Ten years later Carthage fell before them. 
Destruction and devastation had marked their 
path of conquest. The Vandals swept over 
North Africa, invaded Italy and sacked Rome 
in 455, and established themselves as a great 
naval power in the Mediterranean. At the 
end of the first third of the 6th century they 
were overcome by the Emperor Justinian’s 
great general Belisarius. 

The Burgundians. Described as “the most 
peace-loving” of all the German peoples, the 
Burgundians, with the permission of the Em- 
peror, crossed the Rhine into Gaul early in 
the 5th century to escape the Hunnic threat. 
They were, however, defeated in 435 by 
Huns, who were then mercenary soldiers in 
the service of the Empire; and they settled 
in the region between Worms and the valley 
of the upper Rhone in 443. From there they 
expanded to the west and southwest, but were 
prevented from reaching the Mediterranean. 
Early in the 6th century they were conquered 
and incorporated into the Frankish kingdom. 

Attila and the Huns. The Huns, who had 
been a prime cause of unrest in the Germanic 
world, were not Germanic. They seem to 
have been nomads of Mongol-Tatar origin. 
Their westward movement is attributed to 
the drying up of their pastures in western 
Asia. They almost blotted the Ostrogoths 
from the historical record between 375 and 
the middle of the following century, and it 
was many years -before the latter fully re- 
gained their integrity. The Huns overran 
the lower Danube after the Visigoths, in 
flight from them, had entered the Empire. 
After successful excursions eastward toward 
Thrace, they turned west again, and, moving 
once more up the Danube, conquered Pan- 
nonia—all in the first three decades of the 
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5th century. The payment of an annual sum 
of money to their famous leader Attila by the 
weak Emperor Theodosius II gave the west- 
ern provinces a breathing spell for a few 
years. Shortly before the middle of the cen- 
tury, Attila turned to the west again. Cut- 
ting through Germany into Gaul, the Huns 
swept everything before them, until they 
were checked at Châlons near Troyes by the 
forces of the Roman general, Aétius, and 
the Visigoths (451). An invasion of Italy 
which threatened Rome followed; but money 
payments purchased temporary safety, and 
in 453 Attila died. His death brought about 
the disintegration of the Hunnic Empire that 
he had created only two decades before. The 
Germanic peoples in it were automatically 
set free. 

The Ostrogoths: Theodoric. Freed from 
control by the Huns, the Ostrogoths were 
left in the devastated provinces of Thrace 
and Moesia. Then for a time they wandered 
about in the Balkans under the lead of the 
great Theodoric. Theodoric menaced the 
Emperor Zeno at Constantinople until the 
latter agreed to hand over Italy to the Ostro- 
goths. A pretext was easily found for dis- 
possessing the Germanic emperor, Odoacer, 
who had set himself up in 476. In 489 the 
year after the Ostrogothic hosts crossed into 
Italy, Odoacer was beaten. The Goths over- 
ran the peninsula, and Theodoric created the 
most powerful kingdom of his time, stretch- 
ing from Noricum to Sicily and from Pro- 
vence to Illyria. In the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury, the Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy was 
overthrown by Justinian’s generals, Belisarius 
‘and Narses. 

Other Germanic invaders. Aside from the 
Franks, there remain only a few other Teu- 
tonic groups about whom we must say one 
or two words. The Bavarians during this 
period settled along the Danube in Pan- 
nonia; the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes began 
their invasions of Britain just before the mid- 
dle of the 5th century; and the Lombards, 
settled along the lower Elbe at the beginning 
of the Christian era, had reached Pannonia 
by the 6th century, and in 568 invaded Italy. 

Germanic adoption of Roman institutions 
and traditions. In the beginning, most of 
the German states were theoretically parts of 
the Roman Empire. This tradition re- 
mained long after it had no basis in fact, and 
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was especially strong among the Burgundians, 
Visigoths, and Ostrogoths. When Attila in- 
vaded Gaul, the Emperor wrote to Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, “Come to the aid of 
the republic to which you belong.” And 
Theodoric responded. In Ostrogothic Italy, 
though their king, Theodoric, was head of the 
state, the Germans enjoyed no special privi- 
leges. It was Theodoric’s desire to have Ro- 
mans and Germans live harmoniously to- 
gether. The Roman administrative system 
and institutions were retained, and in some 
cases restored. The army, however, was in 
the hands of the Germans, and Ostrogothic 
law courts were introduced. On the whole, 
the Italian population suffered no serious 
deprivation of liberty. It was largely the 
tradition of Rome and the memory of its 
great past that made such a situation possible. 


B. The Expansion of the Franks 


Origin of the Franks. The Franks de- 
serve more extended treatment, for they were 
the only Germanic group to create a perma- 
nent territorial state in western Europe. 
Their early history is shrouded in obscurity. 
In the 4th century, the Franks broke up into 
two large groups, of which one remained in 
Germany and the other crossed the Rhine. 
Of those who crossed the river, one branch, the 
Salian Franks (named Salian from a river in 
the Netherlands), established themselves be- 
tween the Somme and the North Sea; the 
second branch, the Ripuarian Franks, settled 
along the left bank (ripa means river bank; 
hence their name) of the Rhine up to the 
Meuse and Moselle rivers. They fought a 
number of other Germanic groups, and were 
at first opposed by the Romans when they 
attempted to make further inroads in Gaul. 
The reign of the great Salian king, Clovis 
(486-511), really initiated the period of sys- 
tematic Frankish expansion. 

Expansion of the Franks: Clovis. It is a 
primary fact in Frankish history that what 
took place was expansion rather than migra- 
tion. This differentiated the Franks from 
the other Teutonic groups, whose movements 
led them far away from their homeland and 
into the midst of alien populations. With 
the Franks, on the contrary, contact with 
their homeland was never lost. It was the 
focus from which they expanded to the south, 
west, east, and northeast. Ultimately, the 


rest of Gaul and Germany came under their 
control. 

Threatened from the north by the advance 
of the Alemanni, the Ripuarian Franks ap- 
pealed to Clovis for aid. The result was 
that the Alemanni were incorporated under 
Frankish rule by the opening of the 6th cen- 
tury. Earlier, Clovis had overcome the Ro- 
man governor of Gaul, Syagrius. After he 
defeated the Alemanni, there followed in 
fairly rapid succession the partial conquest of 
the Burgundians, Visigoths, and Thuringians. 
A war with the Ostrogoths came to a close a 
year before Clovis died. 

At the time of his death in 511, all the land 
on both banks of the Rhine and most of Gaul 
(except Gascony, Provence, and Brittany), 
were included in the Frankish Kingdom. 
Clovis’s sons, among whom he had divided 
the rule of the realm—fortunately the king- 
dom was not immediately dismembered as a 
result—continued the conquests of the Franks 
despite their own fratricidal conflict. Thu- 
ringia was conquered in 530; Septimania 
(formerly the Narbonnaise) in southeastern 
Gaul the following year; Auvergne in 532; 
Burgundy in 534; Bavaria in 554; and Gas- 
cony in 567. 

Effects of Clovis’s conquests and conver- 
sion. In truth, the reign of Clovis had given 
a new cast to the history of the Franks, of 
Gaul, and of the West. The authority of the 
king had increased vastly. The bestowal ot 
the title of consul on the victorious Clovis 
made him as happy as a pleased child, and 
after donning his purple tunic he rode among 
the people scattering gold and silver. This 
well illustrates the strength of the “idea” of 
Rome. The title was an empty one, but it 
added to the prestige of the king. It is to be 
doubted whether this action added any sig- 
nificant element of legitimacy to his de facto 
rule in Gaul. The Gallo-Romans accepted 
Clovis because with his position and power 
he could supply the necessary government. 
That he might, in theory, also be the legal 
representative of the Eastern Emperor was 
unimportant. Among his own Franks, Clo- 
vis’s success in war, the vast volume of his 
booty, and the increased number of Germans 
under his rule, all tended to make the king a 
more majestic person. 

Not the least important of Clovis’s experi- 
ences was his conversion to Christianity. 
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This won for him the support of the Chris- 
tians among his subjects, who recognized him 
as their temporal chief, and it also had pro- 
found cultural and political effects for the 
Franks. Clovis was the first of the important 
German kings to accept the orthodox ver- 
sion of the Catholic faith. The Church at- 
tached extreme importance to his conversion 
at the time, and it won for him the adherence 
of the Catholics in Gaul, and also of those in 
the adjoining regions. It made for greater 
sympathy and more intimate relations be- 
tween the Franks and the Christian Gallo- 
Romans. It was, in part, the inspiration for 
the conquest of the heretical Goths and Bur- 
gundians, and it made the Catholic inhabit- 
ants of the regions controlled by the Frankish 
peoples at least sympathetic to the undertak- 
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ing. It initiated at the very opening of the 
Merovingian dynasty (496-741 A.D.) that re- 
markably close tie between the Church and 
the Crown, which was further solidified dur- 
ing the period of the Carolingians (752- 
888 a.p.). It also placed the Church in a 
position where it could exert such cultural 
influences as were at its command. 

Merovingians and Carolingians. What 
were the origins of the terms Carolingians 
and Merovingians? The Merovingians de- 
rived their name from Meroveus," a Frankish 
military leader who died around 450 A.D. | 
and is the traditional founder of the dynasty. 
The Carolingian dynasty, of course, gets its 
name from the latinization of Charlemagne 
—Carolus Magnus. In both words the suffix 
-ing means “descendants.” 


X. TEUTONIC SOCIETY FROM CLOVIS TO CHARLEMAGNE 


A. Merovingian Political Administration 


Rise of “Mayors of the Palace.” Sweeping 
changes transformed the political, social, and 
economic life of Gaul during the two and a 
half centuries between the reign of Clovis 
and the accession of Charlemagne in 768. 
By the early part of the 7th century, the Mer- 
ovingian kings of the Frankish domain had 
lost much of their power. Even the reunit- 
ing of the kingdom under Dagobert I (628- 
638), of which so much is often made, was ol 
little significance, because the Austrasian '* 
mayors of the palace had become the actual 
rulers. The long line of Merovingians who 
came between that date and the last of the 
dynasty, Childebert II (743-751), were un- 
important. They were called fainéant (do- 
nothing) kings by their chroniclers; an Egin- 
hard, Charlemagne’s contemporary biogra- 
pher, could say nothing better of them, as- 
serting that the Merovingian kings “had long 
since lost all power, and no longer possessed 
anything of importance except the empty 
royal title,” even though the dynasty did not 
nominally end until the time of Childe- 
bert III, and he continues: 


For the wealth and power of the kingdom was 
in the hands of the Praefects of the Court, who 
were called Mayors of the Palace, and exercised 
entire sovereignty. The King, contented with the 
mere royal title, with long hair and flowing beard, 
used to sit upon the throne and act the part of a 
ruler, listening to ambassadors, whencesoever they 


came; and giving them at their departure, as 
though of his own power, answers which he had 
been instructed or commanded to give. But this 
was the only function that he performed, for 

the Praefect of the Court looked after the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom and all that had to be 
done or arranged at home or abroad. 1¢ 


Weakness of royal government. What 
the Merovingian kings failed to develop was 
abstract ideas of royal authority. The rela- 
tions of the head of the state to his people 
were always personal—a vestige of the comi- 
tatus. While the kings attempted to keep 
alive the outer forms of Roman government, 
the Roman idea of the state (respublica) was 
beyond them. This explains how it was 
that the Merovingians willingly sacrificed the 
state for the sake of their personal interests. 
They seem to have regarded the kingdom as 
personal property to be divided among the 
heirs. Professor E. K. Rand says, “the 
Frankish dynasty exhibits alternately a con- 
solidated and unified government under some 
strong ruler, who dies too soon, leaving his 
kingdom in separate parcels to his sons, who 
proceed at once to bickerings, plottings, as- 
sassinations, and wars.” 17 These divisions 
served to create, at different times, several 
Frankish kingdoms. 

Merovingian local government. Local 
government was in the hands of counts, 
dukes, and patricians. The count, who 
ranked lowest of the three, was appointed by 
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the king. To him were delegated full gov- 
ernmental functions—judicial, administra- 
tive, military, and financial. During the 7th 
century, it became customary for the counts 
to be recruited from the landed nobility. Be- 
fore that time some rose to the office from a 
low condition by virtue of ability. Once the 
office was restricted to the great landed pro- 
prietors, it tended to become hereditary and 
more independent of royal control. The 
dukes had a higher ranking, and were essen- 
tially military commanders along the frontier. 
All these royal officials were supposed to pro- 
tect the population of the locality (the 
pagus), suppress disorder and crime, and 
make an annual payment to the royal treas- 
ury. Unfortunately, they very often lived 
off their offices and maltreated the very peo- 
ple they were ordered to protect. In the 
southern part of Gaul, there were vestigial 
traces of Roman municipal organization; 
but, generally speaking, a single system of 
royal administration seems to have been im- 
posed upon the whole region. 


B. Economic Life in the Merovingian 
Period 

Economic and social changes. Roman 
Gaul had changed considerably during the 
period of the invasions and the rule of the 
Merovingians. What had been one of the 
richest provinces of the Empire now gave evi- 
dence of disrupted municipal life, declining 
industry, and disorganized trade. In the 
countryside large areas of formerly cultivated 
land returned to the condition of waste. The 
town populations had grown smaller. In 


many cities such characteristic old buildings 
as the basilicas and baths lay in ruins, and 
there were cultivated plots within the limits 
of what had earlier been well-populated 
municipal centers. 

Evidences of continued prosperity. Yet, 
as Alfons Dopsch and Sir Samuel Dill have 
cautioned us, we must not draw too dark a 
picture of the era. For the Merovingian 
period was, from an economic viewpoint, 
more prosperous in some ways than the later 
Carolingian. We find, for example, that the 
Gallo-Roman activity in commerce that had 
been strong in Merovingian days was almost 
gone in Carolingian times. Even though the 
economic activity of Merovingian Gaul did 
not compare with that of the 2nd and grd 
centuries, the Germans did not destroy all 
signs of mature economic life. What had 
taken place since that earlier period was a 
gradual but unequal decline in municipal 
life, trade, industry, and agriculture. Dur- 
ing the Merovingian period, there was a 
general tendency for each particular dis- 
trict to produce for its own needs agricul- 
turally and industrially. This indicates a 
decisive undermining of the money economy 
and the beginning of the shift of industry to 
the rural districts. Nevertheless, there is con- 
siderable evidence of extensive industrial 
activity in the towns. We have record of the 
presence of textile workshops and of weavers, 
tanners, leather-workers, wood-turners, and 
other craftsmen. Pottery was produced, and 
excellent work was done by the Merovingian 
goldsmiths and workers in the less precious 
metals. 
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~<+Top: Carvings of Gallo-Roman merchants and arti- 
sans in the costumes of their professions, found on 
tomb monuments erected during the first centuries of 
the Christian era. These give evidence of the still 
higher point to which industry, commerce, and agricul- 
ture in the previously far-advanced Gallic civilization 
flowered after the conquering Romans in the 1st 
century s.c. had put an end to intertribal conflict and 
imposed an orderly political organization. (Left to 
right) A fuller thickening woolen cloth by trampling 
it in water; a shearer clipping the nap of wool to make 
it smooth; an apple merchant; a shoemaker; a black- 
smith; the manager of transports on the Rhine for 
a large commercial firm. Center: A Teutonic village 
in the ənd century A.D., reconstructed from descrip- 
tions in Tacitus’ Germania and from carvings on a 
Roman monument erected to Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus. The Teutons lived in small groups near 


springs or streams of water in clearings, often on the 
edge of a forest. Their round huts, lighted only 
from the, doorways, were constructed of wood, reeds, 
or twigs, with thatched roofs. Frequently an observa- 
tion tower stood before the chief's dwelling. For 
clothing, these people mostly used the skins of animals. 
Bottom: Restoration of a Merovingian villa, the 
foundation of the manorial system. A large farm is 
surrounded by a stockade, Within is the courtyard 
bordered with porticos and living quarters. The large 
square tower is the master’s dwelling. The covered 
platform above it serves for defense, and the small 
tower at the top serves as a lookout from which watch 
for possible attackers could be maintained. Among 
the other buildings are storehouses, stables, and a mill. 
This villa, typical of the Merovingian period be- 
tween the 5th and 8th centuries A.D., is quite similar 
to those of the earlier Gallo-Romans. 
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Though the best days of Gallic commerce 
had long since passed, trade contact with the 
Near Orient was still maintained during the 
Merovingian period, and the Franks received 
spices, silks, and papyrus from abroad. Goods 
came by way of such southern cities as Arles, 
Narbonne, and Marseilles (whose importance 
had dropped considerably) or by the Black 
Sea and the Danube. Though some trade 
centers had disappeared entirely during the 
period of the invasions, there was still a fair 
measure of internal commerce in Gaul. This 
was made possible by the system of Roman 
highways, other roads linking together vari- 
ous towns, and the rivers. Foreign mer- 
chants were found in some numbers in Mero- 
vingian Gaul, and apparently the bulk of the 
commerce was in the hands of Jews and Syr- 
ians. The former had established several 
prosperous colonies, and the latter had flour- 
ishing trading stations. Besides the oriental 
merchants, native merchants were in full 
touch with the foreigners. 

Of all economic pursuits in Merovingian 
Gaul, agriculture was far and away the most 
important, and the pattern of this agricul- 
ture was Gallo-Roman. The southern por- 
tion was less purely agricultural than the 
northern, for town industry was more evident 
in the southern area. It was during this 
Merovingian period that the foundations 
of the manorial system were laid. By the 
gth century, the manor as an agricultural unit 
was pretty well established, and had sup- 
planted the German mark. In what has been 
called the Merovingian villa there was a def- 
inite anticipation of the medieval manor. 

The reasons for the passable economic con- 
dition of Gaul during a period marked by 
intellectual and artistic decadence, political 
rivalry, gross brutality, and frequent warfare 
were: (1) The Mediterranean still remained 
open; (2) the economic life of the Gallo- 
Roman period was too well developed and 
solidly established to be destroyed completely 
even under adverse conditions; and (3) the 
assimilative nature of the Frankish conquest 
helped to preserve a good deal of the earlier 
economic activity. 


C. Gallo-Roman and Teutonic Elements 
in Merovingian Gaul 


Assimilation of Gallo-Roman and Ger- 
manic Institutions. To what extent the so- 
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ciety and culture of Merovingian Gaul were 
Germanic and to what extent they were 
Gallo-Roman it is difficult to say. Many 
Teutonic historians hold that the Franks re- 
mained essentially Germanic, and that recog- 
nizable Gallo-Roman elements were merely 
a superficial veneer. But the persistence of 
Roman traditions and at least the shell of 
Roman institutions, the use of Latin, the 
presence of the Christian Church, and the 
fact that economic activity seems to have 
been kept alive by the Gallo-Romans have 
led some historians to regard the civilization 
of Merovingian Gaul as primarily Gallo- 
Roman. Some French scholars even insist 
that it was essentially Celtic. 

It seems clear that Merovingian Gaul was 
neither Germanic nor Gallo-Roman but a 
fusion of the two. It is not possible to ap- 
portion to each an exact share in the making 
of Merovingian Gaul. Nevertheless, distinct 
Gallo-Roman influences can be recognized 
without great difficulty. 

Gallo-Romans were probably the most ac- 
tive element in urban life, and this implies 
that a significant portion of economic activity 
remained centered in their hands. The great 
prelates also were generally drawn from 
among their ranks, and this gave them a pre- 
dominant position in the Merovingian 
Church. They also furnished many impor- 
tant state officials and military leaders for 
the German kings, so: that their influence 
was felt in government, administration, and 
the army. The German conquerors were 
forced to learn the language of those they 
had conquered, and as early as the 6th cen- 
tury Latin became the official language and 
was used by the Church, in public documents, 
and in business as the language ol the most 
important and influential econumic class. 

Importance of the Church. The Church 
was the most important agent of cultural and 
social fusion in Merovingian Gaul, It bound 
Gallo-Romans and Franks together. It gave 
them mutual interests and joined them in a 
common spiritual unity. It both gave its 
support to the Frankish monarchy and was 
the means by which much of Roman admin- 
istration and the imperial idea were perpetu- 
ated. Education was chiefly centered in its 
hands. It made itself felt as a moral force 
in spreading the idea of charity, in the pro- 
tection of orphans and widows, and in mak- 
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ing marriage a sacred contract among the 
Germans. How much it did to lift the moral 
tone of Merovingian Gaul it is impossible to 
estimate, but we do know that it left its im- 
print in the respects mentioned, in easing 
the condition of condemned prisoners, and 
perhaps in reducing the number of capital 
sentences. Of all the institutions carried 
over into the Merovingian period, the Church 
was among those most clearly Gallo-Roman 
in character, 

To claim more than this for the Gallo- 
Roman influences is dangerous. Coalescence 
between the Gallo-Roman and Germanic 
streams was so complete that we cannot draw 
additional distinctions. Intermarriage be- 
tween Franks and Gallo-Romans was com- 
mon; there was even some interchange of 
names; and there were no social distinctions 
between the two, except for the difference in 
wergeld. 

The most characteristically Teutonic ele- 
ments in the fused culture were the vestiges 
of the old tribal assemblies in the councils of 
the Germanic nobles, the military traditions 
and technique of the Teutons, the comitatus 
of the military leaders, which played so great 
a part in creating medieval feudalism, and 
the old village community or mark, which 
had a large influence on the formation of the 
medieval manor, whatever the contributions 
of the Gallo-Roman villa. 


D. Trends toward Feudalism 


When Pepin the Short deposed the last 
Merovingian ruler in 752, and was himself 
elevated to the throne, little contemporary 
comment was aroused by his action. Yet it 
had great political significance for the future 
of Germany and France, and was one of the 
many signs of the profound social, economic, 
and political changes that were taking place 
below the surface of civil wars, blood feuds, 
murders, poisonings, plots, and violence that 
make up the external history of the declin- 
ing Merovingian power. In these changes 
are some foreshadowings of later feudalism, 
and in this period many feudal elements were 
actually beginning to appear. By the 7th 
century, the quasi-feudal nature of both 
Merovingian society and: Merovingian gov- 
ernment was apparent. 

The sequence of kings, the succession of 
wars, the partitions of the kingdom, and the 


monotonously violent chronicle of Frankish 
history are of less real importance than: (1) 
the decrease in the number of small free land- 
owners; (2) the increase in the number of 
slaves; (3) the rise of a new nobility; (4) the 
growing conflict between the nobility and the 
kings; and (5) the development of the mili- 
tary phases of feudalism. Feudalism as an 
institution did not come to complete fruition 
in the Merovingian period. What was pres- 
ent was a tendency in that direction. As the 
following centuries offered favoring condi- 
tions, the development of feudalism went on 
almost unchecked. 

The grant of the privilege of immunity by 
the king to the large landholders, which freed 
them from royal supervision and administra- 
tion, indicates: (1) that the authority of the 
king had diminished; (2) that the govern- 
mental powers were passing into the hands of 
the nobility; and (g) that government was be- 
coming local rather than central. The legal 
core of the feudal system in its local aspects 
was immunity, the freedom of the feudal lord 
from outside control after he had met his 
obligations to the king and his overlords. 

Actually, Frankland had been more or less 
in control of the landed nobility of Aus- 
trasia (the lower Rhine area) in the 7th cen- 
tury and was almost entirely so from the close 
of that century onward. The landed pro- 
prietors became the power behind the throne 
once they controlled the office of mayor of 
the palace in the person of Pepin of Landen 
(639-640). The major domus—mayor of the 
palace—was at first only a steward in the 
king’s household. Once the aristocracy ap- 
propriated the office, the power of the major 
domus grew very rapidly. This acquisition 
of control of the Frankish regime by the 
landed aristocracy amounted to a virtual 
revolution in government. After the last 
decade of the 7th century, the dukes of Aus- 
trasia, Pepin of Heristal (687-714), Charles 
Martel (714-741), and Pepin the Short (741- 
768)—all descendants of Pepin of Landen— 
directed the destinies of Frankland by means 
of the nobles and governed in the interest of 
the landed aristocracy. Charles Martel, in 
order to repulse the invasion of the Muslim 
Saracens from the south, raised a large cav- 
alry force by granting expropriated Church 
lands as benefices to his knights. This estab- 
lished the military aspect of feudalism: 
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namely, the obligation of a vassal to furnish 
soldiers to his lord in return for the grant or 
use of land (fief). Pepin the Short, who as- 


sumed ‘the Frankish throne with the good 
wishes of the Pope in 752, was succeeded by 
his son Charlemagne (768-814). 


XI. CHARLEMAGNE AND THE REVIVAL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


A. Charlemagne Revives the Roman 
Imperial Ideal 


Charlemagne became king of the Franks 
in 768. His ability needs no defense here, 
and we cannot concern ourselves with his 
reign and achievements at any length. What 
first demands our attention is the meaning 
of the fact that in Rome, on Christmas Day 
of the year 800, he was crowned Emperor of 
the Romans by Pope Leo IIL. 

At the time it happened, the assumption 
of the Roman imperial crown by the Chris- 
tian German Charlemagne was, from the 
viewpoint of legality and theory, a political 
revolution, “a coup d'état, a repudiation ot 
the claims of the Eastern Roman Empire.” 
In idea, it meant the reappearance of the an- 
cient empire; in its source of authority, it 
meant the restoration of imperial rule. 


The realm of Charles the Great in 800 com 
prised most of the countries of the Western Ro- 
man Empire except Africa, and part of Spain, 
and Britain; but a Germany which Rome knew 
not . . . compensated for these, so that, in extent 
at least, the Frank realm was little inferior to the 
western division of the ancient Empire. But the 
correspondence between the Empire of the Caesars 
and the Empire of the Carolingians in the thought 
of the people was more than territorial. It was 
moral, Charles was not like Caesar; he was 
Caesar.18 


What had taken place was made possible 
partly by the influence of the Church and 
even more by the powerful tradition of the 
Roman Empire—the idea of its perpetuity. 
For the “invading” Germans the highest 
career and honor had resided in Roman serv- 
ice. Its very greatness still fascinated them. 
‘Fhe Empire still lived, if not in actuality, in 
memory. In administration and institutions 

-and emperor, the Empire of Charlemagne 
was predominantly German. In conception 
and in title, it was Roman. 

It is important to understand that Charle- 
magne did not found the Holy Roman Em- 

ire. He revived, in theory and ritual, at 
least, the old Roman Empire. The Medieval 
or Holy Roman Empire was created by Otto 


the Great and the Pope in 962.1% If one 
wishes to be very precise, Otto really estab- 
ished the Medieval German Empire, and 
Frederick Barbarossa made it the Holy Ro- 
man Empire in the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury. 

Charlemagne’s government meant only a 
slight check on feudal tendencies, and it con- 
tained many potentially feudal, or at least 
quasi-feudal, elements. An oath of loyalty 
and service was demanded from all nobles 
and freemen. Government existed through 
the medium of personal fidelity to the Em- 
peror, the sole overlord. Local government 
was in the hands of the counts, and the im- 
munities were growing in number. In short, 
the establishment of the Carolingian Roman 
Empire actually marked an important stage 
in feudal development. 


B. The Regime of Charlemagne 


Charlemagne builds a new Roman em- 
pire. Charlemagne is one of the half-dozen 
outstanding figures in the political and cul- 
tural history of western Europe. An impres- 
sive man physically, he was an untiring and 
courageous warrior. Moving north and east, 
he conquered the Saxons in the area between 
the Rhine and the Elbe. He pushed back 
the aggressive Slavic peoples to the east, and 
even extended his realms into the region of 
the mid-Danube by a successful foray against 
the Avars. As a result of his campaigns he 
built up a vast domain that was about as 
large as the old Western Roman Empire. 
He did not possess Africa or all of Spain, but 
he controlled far more of Germany than the 
Romans had ever been able to bring under 
their dominion. 

The administrative system of Charle- 
magne. Charlemagne was as able, resource- 
ful, and determined in political administra- 
tion as on the field of battle: He assured 
himself an ample royal income by inheriting 
or seizing a vast amount of land, which he 
held as his own private domain. A highly 
centralized control was worked out for these 
holdings, and they were very competently ad- 
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ministered and cultivated in accordance with 
detailed orders from Charlemagne and his 
assistants. The income from them furnished 
him with most of his royal revenue. 

Making sure of an adequate income in 
this fashion, Charlemagne reorganized his 
military system in order to insure the high- 
est degree of military efficiency, as well as jus- 
tice to his subjects. He arranged for contri- 
butions to the army in accordance with the 
economic capacity of his subjects. The 
wealthy lords were compelled to furnish a 
large number of horses and horsemen for the 
cavalry. The better class of freemen had to 
serve as foot soldiers. The poorer freemen, 
who had little or no property, were exempted 
from military service, though they were com- 
pelled to contribute to the military equip- 
ment of the actual men in the field. 

His predecessors had divided their realm 
into counties and had placed a representa- 
tive, a count (comes, associate), over each of 
these. He continued this arrangement and 
extended the county system everywhere, with 
the exception of certain remote frontier re- 
gions over which he did not have complete 
and well-administered authority. In those 
areas, he established what were known as 
marches (or marks—both words mean “bor- 
der” or “boundary”), strongly fortified and 
furnished with an adequate number of sol- 
diers to hold his gains and to prevent inva- 
sion by enemies. Where it was desirable to 
do so, he united groups of lesser counties into 
duchies and put a duke over each. 

Charlemagne thus succeeded in working 
out a highly efficient compromise between 
adequate local government and complete 
royal centralization. In local government, 
the count was the absolute authority, acting 
in the name of the king. He raised the ar- 
mies in his county, administered the law, and 
supervised in a general way the operations on 
the royal estates. He was aided by a large 
number of officials and by a trusted lieu- 
tenant known as a viscount. 

_ The extensive authority given to the counts 
in their local jurisdictions required that their 
loyalty and honesty should be perpetually 
assured. Therefore Charlemagne had their 
administration inspected each year by his 
missi dominici, lord’s emissaries, or royal rep- 
resentatives, who had been created by his 
famous capitulary (royal law or edict) of 801. 


These missi were chosen from the greater 
landlords and the bishops, who would be 
least likely to stoop to graft or bribery. But, 
even so, Charlemagne took no chances on the 
possibility of collusion between his missi and 
his counts. He never sent the same men to 
the same district in two successive years, nor 
did he ever send the same men together any- 
where for more than one year. In this way 
he sought to prevent any possible conspiracy, 
collusion, or favoritism between the missi 
themselves or between the missi and the 
counts. 

By such ingenious devices Charlemagne 
was able to delegate administrative authority, 
and at the same time to prevent the extensive 
powers of the counts from promoting anarchy 
or rebellion. His ideals and practices were 
imitated, at least roughly, during the rise of 
strong national monarchies at the height of 
the Middle Ages. His own system went to 
pieces later as a result of the relative incom- 
petence of his successors and their increased 
difficulties in administration, which were due 
primarily to the invasions of the Northmen. 
But when the Capetian kings of France and 
other aggressive royal statesmen endeavored 
to check the anarchy of the feudal system, 
they resorted to methods that resembled those 
Charlemagne had employed. 

The court and the capitularies. Though 
Charlemagne ruled with an iron hand, he 
used the best material in his realm for advice. 
At his court he brought together the main 
dignitaries of his kingdom as a privy council 
to give him advice and to help solve his mili- 
tary and administrative problems. Every 
autumn a small assembly of the greater no- 
bles and bishops gathered at the court or a 
royal villa to consider the proposals of the 
privy council and to formulate other and 
supplementary plans and policies. Then, 
each spring, Charlemagne called together a 
general assembly or diet. This was made up 
of the nobility, great and small, the counts, 
and the important churchmen. They dis- 
cussed and suggested additions and revisions 
to the proposals that had been drawn up by 
the select assembly in the previous autumn. 
The instructions, decrees, and: decisions of 
Charlemagne and his advisers, which were 
the product of these royal assemblies, . are 
known as capitularies (because they were 
divided into chapters). They constitute a 
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valuable source of information on the poli- 
cies and statesmanship of Charlemagne. Im- 
portant legal cases also were brought before 
the assemblies. In this and other ways, 
Charlemagne was able to create a system of 
royal law such as there had not been since the 
days of the Roman Empire. 

Charlemagne and the Church. One of 
the reasons Charlemagne succeeded so well 
in his administrative policy was that he 
turned to his service in public life the re- 
markable administrative system of the 
Church. He fostered and encouraged the 
Roman Catholic Church, even forcibly con- 
verting the pagan Saxons and other conquered 
peoples. But he asserted for himself suprem- 
acy in the Frankish Church and tended to 
merge Church and State. He often sum- 
moned Church Councils, recommended cc- 
clesiastical policies and decrees, and even 
supervised the character and methods em- 
ployed in Christian preaching. He put 
Church officials to work for him directly in 
the public administration. He thus set prec- 
edents that his weaker Germanic successors, 
in the following centuries, found it difficult 
to perpetuate in the face of a much stronger 
ecclesiastical authority. Charlemagne thus 
contributed indirectly to the long and bitter 
investiture conflict between Church and State. 
This centered in the dispute about how much 
secular rulers could intervene in the choice 
of Church officials and the direction of 
Church policy. 

Scholarship and culture in Charlemagne’s 
court. Charlemagne brought to his court 


XII. THE ROLE OF THE NORTHMEN 


Decline of civilization after Charlemagne. 
By a strange irony of fate the reign of Charle- 
magne, one of the most powerful administra- 
tors and enlightened rulers in the history of 
Western civilization, was followed by one of 
the blackest periods of political anarchy and 
intellectual backwardness in the whole medi- 
eval period. In fact, the later gth and 10th 
centuries in western Europe were as dark as 
the earlier Dark Ages. For this Charlemagne 
cannot, of course, be held responsible. But 
most of his efforts came to naught for the 
time being. Anarchy followed upon the 
heels of firm rule; and feudal decentraliza- 
tion, rather than monarchical unity, became 
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many leading scholars of Europe, such as Al- 
cuin of York, and gave extensive royal encour- 
agement to their teaching. He provided a 
powerful impulse to cathedral and monastic 
schools, and particularly fostered the work of 
the monks in copying ancient classics. The 
great majority of the texts of those ancient 
writers that were preserved during the Middle 
Ages and were recovered by the Humanists of 
the Renaissance, or have come to light since 
their day, were made by the copyists of Charle- 
magne’s reign or of the generation immedi- 
ately following. 

Divisions of Charlemagne’s Empire. In 
813, the year before his death, Charlemagne 
made his youngest and sole surviving son, 
Louis the Pious, joint ruler and designated 
him as his successor. Louis was the least 
capable of Charlemagne’s legitimate sons, 
and his reign from 814 to 840 resulted in 
the weakening of the bonds of the Empire. 
When he died, his kingdom was divided 
among his three sons, Charles the Bald, Louis 
the German, and Lothaire, by the Treaty of 
Verdun (843). Charles the Bald took the 
western portion, roughly what is France; 
Louis the German, the eastern or German 
portion; and Lothaire, Italy and a central 
strip to the north that included the capital 
at Aachen and the formal title of Emperor. 
Lothaire died in 855, and in 870 Charles and 
Louis divided Lothaire’s portion among 
them by the Treaty of Mersen. ‘This central 
portion, the Alsace-Lorraine of our time, be- 
came a bone of contention between France 
and Germany. 


IN MEDIEVAL EUROPEAN HISTORY 


the order of the day in medieval Europe. For 
an illustration of how broken up Europe had 
become by 1000 A.D., see the map on page 239. 

A chief cause of all this was the devastating 
and extensive raids of the Scandinavian Teu- 
tons, the so-called Northmen. Their ravages, 
often passed over in historical works with but 
slight mention, were in many ways more ex- 
tensive and devastating than anything that 
took place during the so-called barbarian in- 
vasions of the Western Roman Empire by 
the southern Teutons after 378 A.D. 

The old view of the barbarian incursions 
into the Roman Empire has been supplanted 
by the more truly historical conception that 
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they were fundamentally a change of politi- 
cal masters on the part of peoples who were, 
to a large degree, already within the Roman 
Empire. But four or five centuries later 
there was a real barbarian invasion that car- 
ried with it about as much bloodshed, rapine, 
and devastation of homes and property as 
were once attributed to the earlier bar- 
barian infiltrations into the Roman Empire. 
Such were the systematic, continuous, and dev- 
astating raids of the Norse peoples upon all 
of Europe from Ireland to the Black Sea, but 
particularly upon the areas along the western 
coast of Europe. They lasted from the close 
of the 8th century well into the 10th. 

The Northmen. The Norse were the an- 
cestors of the present Norwegians, Swedes, 
and Danes. ‘Today, these peoples are among 
the most civilized, pacific, and urbane inhabit- 
ants of the planet. It is hard to realize that 
their progenitors a thousand years ago were 
brutal and bloodthirsty pirates who robbed 
and pillaged and murdered wholesale, with- 
‘out conscience or restraint. 

The Scandinavian peoples, famous for 
their high Neolithic culture, had remained 
‘backward in most respects during the whole 
period of the Roman Empire and the Dark 
Ages. At the close of the 8th century they 
were just learning the use of iron, which had 
been introduced among the Hittites more 
than two thousand years before and had be- 
come common among the southern and cen- 
tral European peoples before 1000 B.c. 

But the Northmen far surpassed other 
peoples in their daring and in their tech- 
nique of navigation. Their boats were small 
and crude compared with those of the ancient 
Gauls and Romans, but they had a courage 
and a native talent in seafaring life un- 
matched by any people that ever dwelt on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Compared 
with the ancient galleys, their boats were sim- 
ple and insignificant. They were from 6o to 

100 feet in length, from four to six feet in 
depth, had no deck, and carried only about 
100 to 200 persons. ‘They were propelled by 
oars, usually 16 to a side, though some of the 
very largest boats had 64 pairs of oars. An 
auxiliary sail was used when the wind was 
right. Yet in these open boats, gathered in 
fleets of 100 to 350, the Northmen ravaged 
the coasts of Europe and brought terror to 
tens of thousands for rearly two centuries. 


They were the first people on record to 
cross the Atlantic, having reached Greenland 
in g81 and the North American continent 
some time around the year 1000. Professor 
Thompson thus comments upon their mari- 
time powers: 


The skill and daring of the Norse peoples in 
this commercial enterprise as seamen and naviga- 
tors must not be omitted. Their long ships were 
far different vessels from the Mediterranean gal- 
leys. They were propelled by sails or oars accord- 
ing to circumstances, and the masters were far 
more weather-wise and water-wise than southern 
mariners. A Norseman could tell by the color of 
the water, the flow of the tide, even the slant of 
the wind, how far off and in what direction the 
coast might be. He would have scorned to creep 
timidly from headland to headland, island to is- 
land, lest he lose his directions, or to anchor at 
night as Mediterranean sailors did. Fog and reef 
bred caution, but they did not daunt him. His 
technique equaled his spirit. No southern sailor 
knew the art of tacking as the Norsemen did, al- 
though perhaps they had not discovered the trick 
so early-as the ninth century. Sea power, sea law, 
the art of navigation as developed later in north- 
ern waters by the ships of England and of the 
Hanseatic League, all go back to Norse tradition. 
It was a goodly heritage.2° 


Joined to their unique enterprise on the 
sea was a military technique and a ferocity 
in battle that made them more than a match 
for any of the civilized European peoples un- 
til the latter had erected adequate fortifica- 
tions against the Norse onslaught. They 
were armed with powerful battle-axes and 
bows and arrows. They were skilled horse- 
men, and often robbed the countryside of its 
horses to carry their depredations inland to 
areas they could not reach by boat. They 
were extremely skillful in besieging walled 
towns, so that they could ravage Cities as 
well as the unprotected country areas. 

The Norse invasions. Beginning with an 
attack upon the British Isles in 787, they 
brought terror and destruction to Europe 
from the North Atlantic coast to the shores 
of the Black and Caspian seas. Their in- 
cursions were particularly deadly and fre- 
quent along the coasts of Britain, France, 
and Spain. They had no mercy on man, 
woman, or child. Even the dignity and the 
threats of the Christian Church, which, to- 
gether with a little gold, had served to turn 
back Attila the Hun before the walls of 
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Rome, made no impression upon the North- 
men, who were still loyal to the old Teutonic 
paganism. They had no hesitation in kill- 
ing bishops who were presiding over the most 
sacred rites of the Church. Great cities were 
captured and plundered, including Paris in 
845. About the only relief that the peoples 
of western Europe could secure lay in bribing 
the Northmen, and large sums of money were 
raised specifically for this purpose. Such, 
for example, was the well-known Danegeld 
in England, The willingness of the Norse 
to be bought off was increased to a consider- 
able degree by their failure to capture Paris 
in a later attempt during the years 885-886. 

Pressure of population led the Northmen 
to supplement their pillaging expeditions by 
permanent colonization. They went to Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Spain, to southern Italy, 
Sicily, and the Balkans, and to Novgorod and 
Kiev in the midst of Russia. But their most 
important settlement was in northern France 
on the Channel, where they founded the fa- 
mous duchy of Normandy. They had seized 
this area in the latter part of the gth century, 
and their occupancy was legalized by a fa- 
mous treaty between Charles the Simple, King 
of France, and the Norse leader Rolf, in the 
year 912. 

Norse contributions to medieval com- 
merce. Though the most dramatic and im- 
pressive aspect of the Viking or Norse epi- 
sode in the history of western Europe was 
their sudden, frequent, and terrible raids, 
they made a real contribution to European 
civilization by their activities in commerce, 
politics, religion, and literature. They car- 
ried on extensive trading relations, often 
with lands that they later robbed. 

It is to the Northmen that we owe the rise 
of commercial activities in northwestern 
Europe in the gth and 1oth centuries. They 
did as much to promote commercial revival 
in this area as the Italian cities did to en- 
courage trade in the Mediterranean basin 
during the Crusades and immediately there- 
after. The Franks had been engaged pri- 
marily in agriculture, and the Muslim pirates 
had driven most Christian trade off the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The Northmen not only cre- 
ated an interest in trade along the Atlantic 
coast of Europe, but also penetrated to the 
Near East by means of a famous overland 
route across Russia which they themselves 
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opened up and which was called (after them) 
the Varangian route; in Russian to this day 
varyag means a trader. Parts of this route 
had been utilized by traders ever since pre- 
historic times, but the Northmen first made 
it a great artery of trade. It ran from the 
Baltic Sea through the Gulf of Finland and 
the Dnieper River to the Black Sea, and from 
there to Constantinople, Asia Minor, and 
northern Africa. Novgorod was a northern 
Venice long before the Venice of the South 
took an important part in Mediterranean 
trade. Important commercial posts were 
established by the Norse traders in Danzig, 
Stettin, Liibeck, Hamburg, Bruges, London, 
and other cities, many of which became 
prominent later in the Hanseatic League. 

The Northmen thus built up a vast com- 
mercial empire, reaching from the British 
Isles to Syria and from the Scandinavian 
peninsula to Constantinople. It rivaled in 
extent anything later built up by the Hanse 
cities in the North or the Italian cities in the 
South. These Norse merchants carried ‘to 
the South and the East furs, amber, walrus 
ivory, whalebone, and whale oil. They 
brought back silks, tapestries, spices, and 
other characteristics products of the East. 

Effects of the Norse invasions on political 
life. In politics the direct and indirect re- 
sults of the Norse epoch were far-reaching. 
The ravages and the anarchy that accom- 
panied them terminated all serious efforts at’ 
royal centralization in northwestern Europe 
and made feudalism inevitable and trium- 
phant. The necessity of strong fortifications 
to check their onslaughts helped to perfect 
the feudal castle and the arts of war asso- 
ciated therewith. 

Once the Northmen became more civilized, 
however, they showed extraordinary power 
in building up centralized and orderly rule. 
The duchy of Normandy in northern France 
was the most efficiently conducted and co- 
herently organized of all the feudal areas of 
France. This superior organization helped 
the Norman William the Conqueror to end 
the reign of thé Saxon kings of England. 
When William became established as the 
ruler of England, he introduced Norman in- 
stitutions and thereby created in England a 
system of centralized royal law; and he gave 
to English feudalism a coherent unity that 
actually warranted its description as a system 
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of political relations. In the field of law and 
legal practices, the Normans took over 
Charlemagne’s use of the royal inquest and 
transformed it into the Norman grand jury. 
This was introduced into England, where it 
created the grand jury and suggested the be- 
ginning of the trial jury. 

Norse culture. In the field of culture the 
outstanding product of the Northmen was 
the Norse sagas, the only comprehensive lit- 
erary remains of primordial German pagan- 
ism. The highest type of civilization de- 
veloped by the Northmen in early medieval 
days was in Iceland. Its impressive nature 
can best be discerned by reading representa- 
tive Icelandic sagas. The Northmen also 
made important contributions to later medi- 
eval Christian literature. They played a con- 


siderable part in creating the great romantic 
literature of the medieval period, particu- 
larly the chansons de geste associated with 
Charlemagne and his exploits in many parts 
of his wide empire. 

Though the Northmen at first struck terror 
to the hearts of the Christians and consti- 
tuted probably the most devastating on- 
slaught of paganism upon Christianity, when 
converted they showed great fervor in its de- 
fense, taking part in the Crusades and other 
wars against the infidels. Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, was one of the most colorful 
figures in the whole era of the Crusades. 

The most important immediate political 
result of the invasions of the Northmen was 
the completion of the feudal system in Chris- 
tian Europe. 


XIII. THE FORMATION OF THE LANGUAGES OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Medieval Latin. The language used by 
the learned classes throughout western 
Europe in the Middle ages was what is known 
as medieval Latin. The medieval Latin of 
the scholars occupied a position somewhat 
intermediate between the perfect classical 
Latin of the Augustan age and the vernacular 
Latin spoken by the literate classes generally. 
While still a language of dignity and pre- 
cision, it was much more simple and direct 
than the language of Cicero, Vergil, or any 
other great authors of the golden age of 
Latin literature. Many new words also came 
into it. Though it may have been defective 
from the finest literary and rhetorical stand- 
points, as compared with Ciceronian Latin, it 
was much more satisfactory as a clear and 
convenient medium for the lucid expression 
of thought. Indeed, some modern scholars, 
like the late Professor Louis J. Paetow, have 
recommended the revival of medieval Latin 
as a satisfactory universal language for con- 
temporary civilization. 

Romance languages. The medieval pe- 
riod was also the one in which the vernacular 
languages of today made their first appear- 
ance. In western Europe two main groups 
of these languages were well established by 
the close of the Middle Ages. One was made 
up of the Romance languages, derived in 
large part from the original Latin, with some 
intermixture of native languages and Ger- 
man. The more important of these Ro- 


mance languages were French, Italian, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and Rumanian. Purified 
Rumanian is the closest of all the Romance 
languages to the mother Latin. The famous 
Strasbourg Oaths, issued by two grandsons of 
Charlemagne in 842, illustrate the gradual 
emergence of the medieval French and Ger- 
man vernaculars. The French version of the 
Oaths, in the so-called lingua romana, fur- 
nishes an excellent example of the transition 
of Latin into French. 

The Germanic languages. The other 
major group of vernacular languages to ap- 
pear during the medieval period was the Ger- 
manic, represented by modern German, 
Scandinavian, Dutch, and English. The 
Germans were less influenced by the Romans 
during the imperial period than were the 
French, Italians, and Spanish. Except for 
those living within the Roman Empire, 
therefore, the Germans knew little or no 
Latin and clung to their own native tongue. 
At first they had only a spoken language. 
The first important book ever written in a 
Germanic dialect was the Gothic Bible pre- 
pared by Bishop Ulfilas, who died in the 
year 381, after having served for many years 
as the first Christian missionary to the Goths, 
He had to use modified Greek letters to con- 
vey the Gothic sounds. Except for Gothic, 
the Germans had no native written language 
before the time of Charlemagne. Charle- 
magne encouraged writing in the Germanic 
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tongue, but most of the Germanic literary 
products of his patronage have disappeared. 
The German language gradually evolved into 
the modern German tongue, passing from 
Gothic through the so-called Old High and 
Middle German to the modern German, 
which began to take final form about the time 
Luther translated the Bible into German in 
the first half of the 16th century. His trans- 
lation helped to stabilize and perpetuate the 
German of Luther’s age. Dutch and the 
Scandinavian languages evolved as deriva- 
tives of the original German stock, the Scan- 
dinavian having deviated less from the parent 
tongue than the Dutch. 

The English language. The English lan- 
guage is the most composite of all the yernac- 
ular languages of western Europe. It started 
with a pure early German dialect, Anglo- 
Saxon, the language of the Germanic invad- 
ers of the British Isles. By the time it had 
evolved into what is commonly known as 
Anglo-Saxon, with the composition of the 
great epic Beowulf in the 7th century, it had 
been considerably influenced by the earlier 
Celtic and Latin dialects of pre-Anglo-Saxon 
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England. This later hybrid Anglo-Saxon, 
spoken in at least four dialects, prevailed un- 
til after the conquest of England by the 
Normans in the latter part of the 11th cen- 
tury. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which 
continues a year-by-year history until 1154, 
is all written in Anglo-Saxon. With the Nor- 
man invasion and subsequent contact with 
the French—England controlled much of 
France during a considerable part of the Mid- 
dle Ages—the hybrid Anglo-Saxon was exten- 
sively affected by medieval French and Latin. 
Chaucer's influence helped to make this so- 
called Middle English of post-Norman days 
the dialect that evolved into our language. 
Finally, English Humanism introduced Greek 
influence. By the time of Bacon and Milton 
this highly composite English language had 
taken classic form. It was perpetuated in 
considerable part through the influence of the 
King James translation of the Bible (1611). 
The Middle Ages thus not only carried along 
the Greek and Latin languages from the days 
of antiquity, but also presided over the birth 
of the tongues that are spoken today by the 
millions of inhabitants of the Western world. 
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The Byzantine and Muslim Civilizations 


of the Middle A ges 


I. THE EASTERN EMPIRE IN MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION 


ARLIER chapters have made it clear that 
E the Roman Empire never really “fell.” 
In the West its traditions, prestige, 
and institutions were in considerable part 
transferred to the new spiritual Rome, which 
governed from the capital of the old secular 
Empire. Its imperial aspirations and tradi- 
tions were handed down to western Europe 
through the Carolingian Empire and then 
through the Holy Roman Empire, which in 
theory united Roman imperialism and Chris- 
tian faith. In the East, the imperial con- 
tinuity was far more conspicuous, for even the 
secular imperial system persisted without a 
serious break until the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks in 1453. 

Roman imperial traditions and institu- 
tions persist in the Eastern Empire. The 
Eastern, Greek, or Byzantine Empire, as it is 
variously known, has been quite unjustly ig- 
nored in many conventional treatments of 
medieval history. It was far wealthier and 
more highly civilized than the West. Down 
to the 13th century, at least, the majority 
of western Europeans were semibarbarous 
knights and peasants in contrast with the 
highly cultured citizens of the great commer- 
cial and industrial cities in the Eastern Em- 
pire. At the time of the Crusades the west- 
ern Christian warriors were almost stunned 
by the wealth and grandeur of Constanti- 
nople. Indeed, so impressed were they with 
the possibilities of loot in this Eastern me- 
tropolis that they did not hesitate to sack the 
city, even though it was peopled and ruled 
by fellow Christians. As Charles Bayet 
puts it: “In the history of medieval civiliza- 
tion, before the eleventh century, Byzantium 
[Constantinople] played a role analogous to 


‘tian religion. 


that of Athens and Rome in antiquity or 
Paris in modern times. Its influence ex- 
tended over the whole world. It was pre- 
eminently the city.” 1 

What the Eastern Empire gave medieval 
Europe. The outstanding contribution of 
the Byzantine Empire to medieval civiliza- 
tion was its preservation and continuation 
of the more characteristic aspects of Oriental 
and classical civilization, fused with the Chris- 
It carried over Oriental des- 
potism, centralization, and political tradi- 
tions. It perpetuated the Oriental love of 
luxury and display. It maintained suprem- 
acy in sea power on the Mediterranean 
throughout much of the Middle Ages, It 
laid special stress upon commerce, the most 
civilizing process in all pagan antiquity. It 
directly perpetuated the Roman imperial sys- 
tem, in many ways perfecting its administra- 
tive institutions. It codified Roman law and 
was in part responsible for its later revival in 
the western world with momentous conse- 
quences for both Church and State. It car- 
ried on through the ages much of the old 
Greek learning, and it preserved the Greek 
language in both literature and everyday 
conversation down to the middle of the 15th 
century. Through contact with the Muslims 
and with other Oriental peoples and cultures 
it introduced much Oriental learning into 
Europe. Above all else, it fused Oriental and 
Greek art and turned both of them to the 
service of the Christian religion. 


The civilisation of the later Empire, which we 
know under the name of Byzantine, had its roots 
deep in the past, It was simply the last phase of 
Hellenic culture. Alexandria, the chief city of 
the Hellenic world since the third century B.C., 
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yielded the first place to Byzantium in the course 
of the fifth century. There was no breach in con- 
tinuity; there was only a change of centre. And 
while the gradual ascendancy of Christianity dis- 
tinguished and stamped the last phase, we must 
remember that Christian theology had been elab- 
orated by the Greek mind into a system of meta- 
physics which Paul, the founder of the theology, 
would not have recognised, and which no longer 
seemed an alien product.* 

Byzantine culture and western civilization. 
In the history of western civilization most 
of the discussion of medieval culture and 
institutions must be restricted to those ele- 
ments that look forward towards the mod- 
ern age. But no account of medieval civi- 
lization could be adequate unless it devoted 
some little attention to the nature of Byzan- 
tine life and achievements. Byzantine schol- 
arship helped to hand on the older Greek 
knowledge to the Muslims in the East and to 
the Christians in the West. The Eastern 
Empire created the best of early medieval art, 
preserved the Greek language and literature, 
and passed both on to western Europe, thus 
playing its part in producing the artistic and 
literary foundations of the Renaissance and 
Humanism. Early modern science, resting 
in part on Hellenistic achievements, also owed 
much to the compiling and preserving activi- 
ties of scholars in the Eastern Empire. 

The economic services of the Byzantine civ- 
ilization were even more dynamic and direct 
in the creation of modern times. During the 
early Middle Ages Constantinople and other 
Byzantine cities controlled the commerce of 
the Mediterranean and the East. They re- 
tained a very vital position in this trading 


II. THE POLITICAL HISTORY 


Origin of the Eastern Empire. The reign 
of the great Emperor Diocletian (285-304) 
emphasized trends which foreshadowed the 
shift of imperial power to the East. Dio- 
cletian was the son of an ex-slave of Ori- 
ental stock. He completed the establishment 
of an Oriental despotism in Rome based on 
Persian models, divided the administration 
of the Empire among four co-rulers, and 
selected the eastern portion (Asia, Thrace 
and Egypt) as his personal domain, which he 
ruled from Nicomedia in Asia Minor, across 
the straits from what was later to be Con- 
Stantinople. The famous Emperor Con- 
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activity until modern times. It was the com- 
mercial prosperity of the Byzantine East that 
preserved trading institutions and practices 
in Christian lands during the so-called Dark 
Ages in western Europe and did much to re- 
vive trade between the East and the West 
during and after the Crusades. Renewed 
trade with the East was mainly responsible 
for the rise of towns in western Europe, the 
encouragement of town life and medieval 
culture, and the ultimate struggle between 
the western European coast cities and the 
Italian towns for the control of the trade with 
the Orient. Among the various indirect but 
powerful causes of the rise and triumph of 
civilization in western Europe and America 
only the Roman conquest of Gaul can com- 
pare with the impulses derived from Byzan- 
tine commerce in the medieval period. 
Professor Charles Diehl, one of the foremost 
authorities on Byzantine civilization, thus 
summarizes its place and significance in the 
medieval period: 


For over a thousand years . . . the Byzantine 
Empire was the center of a civilisation equal to 
that of any age in brilliancy, certainly the most 
brilliant known to the Middle Ages. . . . While 
the barbarian states of the West were laboriously 
developing the elements of a new culture from the 
scanty remains of the Roman tradition, Byzantium 
—Rome’s successor, and imbued with the spirit 
and teachings of Hellenism—never ceased to be a 
centre of refinement and the home of a great 
movement in thought and art. 


The chronology on page 183 lists many of 
the main events in the history of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 


OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


stantine (306-337) took the next important 
step in the creation of the Eastern Empire. 
In his reign the Roman Empire further suc- 
cumbed to those Oriental influences which 
gradually undermined the imperial system in 
the West and made the Roman Empire that 
endured a decisively Eastern institution. In 
324 Constantine began building a new East- 
ern capital for the Empire on the site of the 
old Greek city of Byzantium. When it was 
completed, it was called Constantinople; it 
became the metropolis of Christian Europe 
during the entire medieval period.* No city 
in the West, except perhaps Muslim Cordova, 
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in any way compared with it in population, 
wealth, or culture. In 330 the capital of the 
Empire was moved to Constantinople. The 
emperors of the West remained in Rome un- 
til 404 when Honorius, fearing the threat of 
Alaric and the Visigoths, shifted his court to 
Ravenna, which remained the capital in the 
West until the last western emperor was de- 
posed by Odoacer in 476. In the year 395 
Theodosius the Great divided the Empire be- 
tween his two sons, one ruling over the East 
and the other over the West. The old no- 
tion of imperial unity continued as a fiction 
long after there were separate rulers in Ra- 
venna and Constantinople. But this unity 
quickly disappeared in fact, except for a few 
decades during the reign of the able Justinian 
(527-565), who recaptured much of the ter- 
ritory of the old Western Empire and ruled 
all of his vast domains from Constantinople. 
The Eastern Empire rapidly became more 
powerful and better organized than the de- 
caying state in the West. While the latter 
declined and collapsed, the former lasted for 
another thousand years, at the end of which 
the Turks destroyed it in the middle of the 
15th century. 

Historians use almost interchangeably the 
terms “Eastern Roman Empire,” “Byzantine 
Empire,” and “Greek Empire of the Middle 
Ages” to describe the imperial regime in the 
East that began with Constantine and lasted 
for over 1100 years. Such designations are 
perfectly permissible in a loose and general 
way. But these three terms have more pre- 
cise and chronological applications. 

From the time of Constantine to about 
that of Justinian II (685-695), this political 
entity was rather truly the Eastern Roman 
Empire, for Latin institutions and Roman 
traditions dominated. 

From about 700 to the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Crusaders in 1204, the Empire 
was essentially and literally Byzantine, for 
that word implies the dominance of the pri- 
marily Hellenic and Oriental culture and in- 
stitutions, from which the old Roman and 
Latin influences had pretty well faded out. 
During this period the Empire was culturally 
rather akin to the earlier Hellenistic era. 
From 1204 to 1261, a so-called Latin Empire 
was set up by the Crusaders but it received no 
popular support and failed to produce any 
notable revival of Latin culture in the Near 
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East. This Latin invasion from the West 
did, however, provoke a strong resurgence of 
Greek spirit in the refugee Nicaean Empire 
that was set up in Asia Minor after 1204. 

When the Emperor Michael Palaeologus 
drove out the Latin invaders in 1261 and re- 
stored Greek control in what he then called 
the Empire of Constantinople, Greek influ- 
ences were completely dominant, and it is 
technically wholly correct to call this domain 
the Greek Empire of the East from 1261 to 
its destruction by the Turks in 1453. The 
Muslims held the former Asiatic possessions 
of the Empire, and only the Greek elements 
remained out of what was once a complex of 
Latin, Greek, and Oriental strains, 

Varying fortunes of the Eastern Empire. 
From Constantine to the Turks, the Eastern 
Empire passed through many vicissitudes of 
fortune, Its checkered career is well sum- 
marized by Professor J. B. Bury, the foremost 
of English-speaking authorities: 


The diminished Roman Empire, now centering 
entirely in Constantinople, lasted for a thousand 
years, surrounded by enemies and frequently en- 
gaged in a struggle for life or death, but for the 
greater part of that long period the most powerful 
State in Europe. 

Its history is marked by distinct ages of expan- 
sion, decline, and resuscitation, which are easily 
remembered and help to simplify the long series 
of the annals of Byzantium. Having maintained 
itself in the fifth century and won its way through 
the German peril, it found itself strong enough in 
the sixth to take the offensive and to recover Af- 
rica and Italy. Overstrain led to a decline, of 
which Persia took advantage, and when this dan- 
ger had been overcome, the Saracens appeared as a 
new and more formidable force and deprived the 
Empire of important provinces in Asia, while at 
the same time European territory was lost to the 
Bulgarians and the Slavs (seventh century). Then 
a period of resuscitation in the eighth and ninth 
centuries led to a new age of brilliance and ex- 
pansion (ninth to eleventh centuries). 

When the Saracens had ceased to be formida- 
ble, the Seljuk Turks appeared, and the Empire 
found it difficult to hold its own against this foe 
as well as against the western powers of Europe, 
and the barbarians of the north. This period 
ends with the disaster of 1204, when Constanti- 
nople fell into the hands of the Crusaders, who 
treated the city with more barbarity than the bar- 
barian Alaric had treated Rome eight hundred 
years before. After this the cycle begins anew; 
first, the period of revival at Nicaea, which be- 
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_came the temporary capital; then the recovery of 

Constantinople (1261), followed by a period in 
which the Empire could assert its power; finally, 
from the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
decline, and the last death-struggle with the Otto- 
mans, ending in the capture of the city in 1453.5 


The German threat. For a time the East- 
ern Empire felt severely the impact of the so- 
called barbarian invasions. It was against 
the Eastern Emperor that the Teutonic peo- 
ples from the North won their first great vic- 
tory at the battle of Adrianople in 378 A.D., 
where the Visigoths defeated and killed the 
Emperor Valens. They soon moved on fur- 
ther west into Italy and then into Spain. A 
century later, the Ostrogoths under the great 
Theodoric once more threatened the exist- 
ence of the Eastern Empire. But they tailed 
to capture Constantinople, and after Theo- 
doric’s death in 526 the Germanic peoples 
hever threatened the city until some of them 
came there again at the time of the Crusades. 

Justinian’s conquests. The most glorious 
moment in the history of the Eastern Empire 
was the reign of its statesman-warrior Jus- 
tinian, who determined to restore the old 
Roman Empire and in part realized this 
aspiration. Aided by his great generals Beli- 
sarius and Narses, he reconquered Italy from 
the Ostrogoths and Africa from the Vandals. 
He regained much of the Balkans. He 
pushed back and fortified the old frontiers in 
the East. He reorganized the imperial ad- 
ministration. He ordered and supported the 
codification of Roman law. He stimulated 
the development of Byzantine art and built 
its chief architectural glory, the great Church 
of Sancta Sophia in Constantinople? Al- 
though Italy and western Africa were lost soon 
after Justinian’s death, an impressive territory 
remained. As Professor Thompson graphi- 
cally describes it: 


The East Roman Empire was an empire of seas 
and continents. It embraced the Balkan penin- 
sula in Europe, Asia Minor, Armenia, Syria, and 
Palestine in Asia, Egypt and Libya in Africa. It 
was a European-Asian-Egyptian Empire. The 
seas, supplemented by the ancient Roman road 
system, gave it unity. In all these lands its policy 
was centralization within, a hardening of its ad- 
ministrative institutions, suppression of national- 
istic or religious sectionalism among the oriental 
Populations, the girding of the frontier against 
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with an iron ring of fortresses. The body and 
head of the Empire were in Europe; the limbs 
were in Asia Minor and Egypt." 


Despite his dramatic and impressive con- 
quests, Justinian’s military exploits really 
weakened the Empire. His triumphs often 
crippled or destroyed peoples and institutions 
that had helped to preserve imperial unity 
and tradition. The costs of conquest and 
administration put too heavy a strain on im- 
perial finances. 

New threats and invasions: Slavs, Avars, 
Bulgars, Muslims. For more than a century 
and a half after the end of the reign of Jus- 
tinian the Eastern Empire met a series of 
rebuffs. More menacing enemies than the 
old Goths penetrated its boundaries. Vari- 
ous Slavic peoples invaded southeastern Eu- 
rope and the Balkans. With them came a 
Tatar people, the Avars, fierce and relentless 
fighters. Another semioriental people, the 
Bulgars, entered the Balkans, drove back the 
imperial army, and set up an independent 
non-Christian kingdom. So powerful and 
persistent were these invasions that at times 
it appeared that Byzantine civilization was 
doomed. Even more menacing was the pres- 
sure of the followers of Mohammed from the 
East. They conquered Syria in 632-634 and 
Egypt in 642, and laid siege to Constanti- 
nople in 667. These threats and pressures 
taxed the ingenuity and resources even of the 
able Emperor Heraclius (610-641). 

The opening of the 8th century marks the 
date of the origins of the more distinctly By- 
zantine Empire, supplanting the earlier East- 
ern Roman Empire, and it witnessed the 
lowest ebb in the tide of this empire. Most 
of the old possessions had been lost, and the 
internal political control was slipping. 

The greatness of Leo the Isaurian. These 
distressing conditions luckily brought forth a 
great ruler competent to cope with them, 
Leo III, the Isaurian (717-741), who ranks 
with Constantine and Justinian as one of the 
great Emperors who reigned in Constanti- 
nople. He was the ablest and most energetic 
of the truly Byzantine Emperors, to which list 
neither Constantine nor Justinian techni- 
cally belongs. Thompson says of him: 
“Branded as iconoclast—destroyer—Leo III 
stands out as one of the ablest and boldest 
rulers in history, one of almost Napoleonic 
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intelligence and ` efficiency.” 8 He turned 
back the Muslims from the gates of Constan- 
tinople and dealt them severe naval defeats 
on the Mediterranean. He carried on exten- 
sive internal reforms at home. He recon- 
structed the system of landholding and land 
economics, improved both the civil and the 
criminal law, reorganized commercial meth- 
ods, and promulgated a remarkable new com- 
mercial code for sea trade. He also began 
that attack upon monastic abuses and image 
worship in the Eastern Church which pro- 
duced a century-long schism with the West 
—the Iconoclastic controversy. 

Leo V and Basil I and II. But the reign 
of Leo, like that of Justinian, was followed 
by long and continued ‘reverses. The gth 
and 1oth centuries were marked by internal 
chaos and frequent attacks from without. 
The fate of the Christian Empire in the East 
roughly resembled the state of affairs in the 
West during this same period—when the 
Norsemen ravaged the coastal areas. “There 
“was at least one capable military Emperor, 
Leo V (813-820) the Armenian, but he was 
not able to bring about any permanent re- 
forms or reorganization.* In this age, as in 
the years after Justinian’s reign, the existence 
of the Empire was preserved against foreign 
conquest only by its sea power. Especially 
important were ei cones of Basil I (867- 
886), called the Macedonian, whose fleets 
drove the Muslims out of the Aegean, south- 
ern Italy, and Sicily. Aided by his Arme- 
nian generals, Nicephorus Phocas and John 
Tzimisces, he defeated the Muslims on land 
in Asia and also drove back the Russians. 
He codified Byzantine law, reorganized in- 
ternal administration and finances, and re- 
stored order in the Eastern Church. Later 
the energetic Basil II (976-1025) brought in 
an era of revived Byzantine power and pres- 
tige. He conquered the Bulgars and drove 
“back Slavs and Muslims. He practically re- 

stored the old boundaries of the Empire in 


eastern Europe as they had existed under ` 


Justinian. He did not reconquer Italy or 
Africa, or regain the old possessions in Egypt 
and western Asia. 

Rise of the Turks and the statecraft of 
Alexander Comnenus. After the death of 
Basil II, the Eastern Empire went into a pe- 
riod of decline, due in part to intrigue and 
debauchery at the court. This decline came 
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at an unfortunate time, since the leadership 
of the Muslims was assumed by the warlike 
and barbarous Seljuk Turks. In 1071, the 
Turks annihilated the Byzantine -army and 
captured the Emperor Romanus IV at the 
battle of Manzikert, and proceeded to con- 
quer Asia Minor. Byzantine fortunes were, 
however, revived for a time by the accession 
of Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118), a great 
statesman and general and one of the ablest 
Byzantine emperors. He drove back the 
Normans from Greece and the Balkans, and 
took advantage of the aid of the Crusaders to 
reconquer part of Asia Minor. He also 
brought about reforms in the Byzantine ad- 
ministrative system, curbed the corruption in 
the Greek Church, fostered scholarship and 
culture, and stimulated a revival of Byzantine 
trade. 

Treachery of the Crusaders; the Latin Em- 
pire. While the Eastern Emperors, even at 
their weakest moment, never lost their capi- 
tal to the infidels, they fell a victim to the 
treachery of fellow Christians in the Fourth 
Crusade. In 1204, the Western Crusaders, at 
the behest of the Venetians who were trade 
rivals of the Byzantines, seized Constanti- 
nople, sacked the city, and established a tem- 
porary Latin Empire there. The Greek spirit 
was maintained and Greek forces rallied by 
Theodore Lascaris, who set up a rump Greek 
Empire with its capital at Nicaea. His in- 
spiration kept the resistance movement alive, 
and in 1261 the Emperor Michael Palae: 
ologus (1259-82), with the aid of Genoa, 
recaptured Constantinople, brought the Latin 
Empire to an end, and re-established what 
he called the Empire of Constantinople. 
From this time on, however, the Eastern Em- 
pire fell into permanent decay and weakness, 
as a result of the intrigue, anarchy, and feu: 
dalizing tendency of the great nobles. 

The Turks bring the Eastern Empire to 
an end. From the Crusades onward the 
Byzantine Empire was in more or less con- 
tinuous jeopardy from the Turks, who not 
only threatened Constantinople directly but 
also flanked it in the west by entering the 
Balkans, where Murad I captured Adrianople 
in 1361 and made it his capital. Finally, in 
1453—more than a thousand years after 
Alaric had sacked Rome—the Turks, under 
the leadership of the young and able Mo- 
hammed II, captured Constantinople and 
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took it over as the new capital of the Muslim 
realms. Thus finally came to an end the 
Roman imperial system set up by Augustus 
and his successors: 


Thus perished the Byzantine Empire, after an 
existence of more than one thousand years, and 
an existence often glorious; after it had been for 
centuries the champion of Christendom against 
Islam, the defender of civilization against barba- 
rism, the educator of the Slavic East; and after it 
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had made its influence felt even in the West. But, 
although Byzantium had fallen, although she had 
ceased to exist as an empire, she continued to 
exert an all-powerful influence throughout the 
Oriental world, and she exerts that influence to 
this day. From the furthest limits of Greece to the 
heart of Russia, all the peoples of Eastern Europe, 
Turks, and Greeks, Serbs and Bulgarians, Rou- 
manians and Russians, have preserved the living 
memory and traditions of vanished Byzan- 
tium.® 


II. BYZANTINE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Centralized absolutism in Byzantine poli- 
tics. The political system of the Eastern 
Empire differed as markedly from that of the 
West as its post-Hellenistic culture differed 
from that of Latin civilization. While in 
the West feudal decentralization, loosely or- 
ganized feudal monarchies, and imperial illu- 
sions prevailed, in the East there arose an 
extreme development of absolute monarchy 
and of highly centralized imperial bureauc- 
racy. The medieval political institutions of 
the West laid the basis for the coming na- 
tional state system; but those of the East pre- 
served the imperialistic traditions of Ori- 
ental and Roman antiquity. The effect at 
Rome of the conquest of the Orient was the 
rise of an emperor cult; in the East, this de- 
velopment was carried to its logical extreme 
by the Byzantine Emperors. 

It is obvious that, compared with the pre- 
tensions of a semidivine monarch, the formal 
prestige of even such feudal kings of western 
Europe as Charlemagne, Otto the Great, 
Philip Augustus, and Henry II of England 
was slight indeed. The Byzantine Empire 
perpetuated the secular absolutism of Roman 
tradition throughout the Middle Ages. This 
was never matched in the West until the 
rise of the absolute monarchs of early mod- 
ern times, beginning with Henry VII of Eng- 
land, Philip II of Spain, Louis XIV of France, 
and Peter the Great of Russia. Even these 
western European potentates. were not sur-. 
rounded with any such aura of symbolic and 
quasi-religious glory as encompassed the By: 
zantine rulers. z 

Byzantine bureaucracy. While the Em- 
peror was the most glamorous element in the 
political system of the Eastern Empire, the 
core of his imperial administration was the 
great bureaucratic system that served him. 


Though some of the abler Emperors justified 
by their works the prestige that attached to 
their position and took an active part in the 
administration of their realm, most of the 
actual duties of government normally fell to 
the bureaucracy. This able and extensive . 
civil service saved the Empire from falling 
into the extremes of either the loose-jointed 
feudalism of the West or the effete theocracy 
of the Orient. 

The origins of this bureaucratic organiza: 
tion are found in the Oriental *émpires of 
Egypt and Persia. The system had been re- 
vived in the monarchies of the Hellenistic 
age and in the imperial civil service estab- 
lished by the great Emperors of the Antonine 
dynasty at Rome. But the West hardly wit- 
nessed as thoroughgoing a development of © 
this system as took place in the Byzantine + 
realm. “By 

Specifically, the bureaucratic administra-, 
tion revolved about five main ministries un- 
der the Emperor: (1) the praetorian prefect; 
(2) the master of the offices; (3) the count of 
the sacred largesses; (4) the count of the pri- 
vate estate; and (5) the quaestor of the sacred 
palace. Each of these ministers had under 
him a subordinate administrative and cleri- 
cal service, manned by an extensive and pro- 
fessionally trained personnel. They main- 
tained the most thorough control over’ even) 
very minute aspects of administration in 
every part of the Emperor's vast domains. 
Only France, perhaps, among modern _ na- 
tions compares with the Byzantine Empire in 
the degree of centralized control, and the 
rule of the latter extended over areas com- 
pared with which France dwindles into ter- 
ritorial insignificance. Bie 

Contrast with western European feudal- 
ism. Itis clear that such an administrative 
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system stands at the very oppii extrenie 
from the feudal system of western Europe. 
In the West, the power of the king was very 
slightly developed on any national or im- 
perial scale. Most of his power he owed to 
the fact that he was a strong feudal lord on 
his own account. The administration of law 
and justice was primarily in the hands of 
feudal lords who had secured immunity from 
royal supervision by meeting their feudal 
obligations to the king. Likewise, even the 
national armies.of the Middle Ages in west- 
ern Europe were assembled primarily out of 
the contributions of men and arms made by 
the feudal magnates. This system of pro- 
vincialism, isolation, immunity, and localism 
contrasts strongly with the absolute power, 
the extreme centralization, and the meticu- 
‘lous administration that prevailed in the 
realms ruled from Constantinople. 
Byzantine government and economic life. 
This contrast between the centralized and 
bureaucratic East and the provincial, local, 
and feudal West holds true, of course, only 
for the periods in which imperial control was 
strong in the Byzantine realms. It was such 
during the earlier centuries and under strong 
Emperors even at a later date. But—espe- 
cially after the Muslim assaults—many large 
areas, particularly along the boundaries, be- 
came thoroughly feudalized. In fact, some 
of these feudal domains matched in size the 
largest fiefs of western Europe. The military 
architecture in castles and especially in the 
fortifications of the towns was much superior 
in the East. From the East the Westerners 
learned much in improving their castle de- 
fenses.1° 
The typical control of industry and com- 
merce in the East and the West exhibited a 
comparable contrast. In the West industry 
was centered at first in the household econ- 
omy. There was little or no supervision of 
“any sort. Even at the height of the ‘Middle 
Ages, the central government exerted only 
very slight supervision over the guilds and 
the monasteries, where medieval manufactur- 
ing was chiefly located. In the country, agri- 
culture was controlled by the manorial sys- 
tem, dominated politically by feudalism, and’ 
rarely supervised at all by the monarchy. 
Agriculture, rather than manufacturing in- 
dustry, or commerce, was the chief form of 
occupation in the West. 
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In the Byzantine Empire all was very differ- 
ent. Though agriculture was important, it 
was transcended in significance by trade and 
the crafts. The domain of Constantinople 
and the Eastern Empire was primarily a mu- 
nicipal rather than a rural civilization. The 
Byzantine state, moreover, exerted a most 
thoroughgoing control over all forms of man- 
ufacturing and trading activity. It even 
supervised some great agricultural estates 
which were cultivated by coloni and serfs. 
Indeed, it actively entered into the opera- 
tion of certain important types of industry, 
thus establishing State Capitalism. 

The income of the government of the By- 
zantine Empire at its height was tremendous 
for the time—far greater than that of the 
Roman Empire at its most prosperous period, 
when the total public income of the Empire is 
estimated as somewhere between $30,000,000 
and $50,000,000. Professor Thompson esti- 
mates the revenues of Constantinople alone as 
$60,000,000 annually. Professor Charles 
Bayet puts the revenue of the whole Empire at 
the astonishing sum of $600,000,000 a year. 
Even half that amount is a staggering figure 
for that age. The total federal budget of the 
United States in 1916—the last year before en- 
tering the first World War—was only $760,- 
000,000. Of course, any of these figures pale 
into insignificance compared with the ex- 
penditures of the United States after we took 
on global ambitions and spent over $100,000,- 
000,000 in 1945, and found it difficult to pare 
down a peacetime budget of $37,000,000,000 
for 1947-48. 

State and Church in the Eastern Empire. 
The State was as closely related to the Church 
as to industry. It is probable that in no large 
political entity in history have religious inter- 
ests and controversy been so important in the 
lives of the mass of the citizenry as in the 
Byzantine Empire. The citizens, denied any 
share in shaping or administering the govern- 
ment, took a compensatory satisfaction in 
the most earnest and extensive participation 
in religious debate and partisanship. Hence 
it was much to the interest of the State to ally 
itself closely with the Church. Whereas in 


the West the Roman Catholic Church was 
“itself a great international state spread over 


a large number of separate secular states, in 
the East the Greek Catholic Church was a 
State Church. This unity of State and 
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Church in the East was largely due to the fact 
that there was one single and highly cen- 
tralized political institution—the Byzantine 
Empire. In Western Christendom there 
were a large number of loosely organized 
feudal monarchies and even smaller political 
divisions. 

So far as possible, the Emperor at all times 
kept in close relationship with the Church 
and was warmly supported by it. He main- 
tained direct contact with the upper clergy 
and very rarely called Church Councils— 
which were only assembled in the West be- 
tween the 6th and 15th centuries. One con- 
temporary writer complains that travel in the 
Byzantine Empire was obstructed by the num- 
ber of imperial conveyances taking bishops to 
Councils. 

At first the Emperor dealt with the Church 
through the bishops at his court, who formed 
a Holy Synod, as well as through the Coun- 
cils. In due time the bishop of Constanti- 
nople came to occupy much the same posi- 
tion in the Eastern Empire that the Pope did 
in Western Christendom. In the same way 
that the bishop of Rome developed into the 
Pope, so the bishop of Constantinople evolved 
into the Patriarch of Constantinople, ruling 
over some 28 provinces in Asia, Pontus, and 
Thrace. The Patriarch became the spiritual 
head of the peoples in the Byzantine Empire 
and the administrative ruler of the Eastern 
Church. The Patriarch’s power over the 
Eastern churches was never so absolute, how- 
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ever, as that of the Pope over Western Chris- 
tendom. He had concurrent rather than 
primary jurisdiction over the other churches 
in the Eastern Empire. The Emperor dealt 
directly with the Patriarch in carrying out the 
imperial policy of keeping the State in close 
harmony with the Church. The Patriarch 
was chosen by the Emperor from a list of 
three candidates presented to him by the 
synod of metropolitans, but the Emperor 
could reject all three and force his own candi- 
date upon the synod. The ultimate author- 
ity of the Emperor was never seriously ques- 
tioned by the Eastern Church. Hence, no 
such bitter struggle between Church and State 
as the investiture conflict of the West ever 
occurred in the East. The Emperor and 
lesser civil officials often performed purely 


ecclesiastical functions, while the bishops fre- ` 


quently exercised decisively political responsi- 
bilities. 

This determination of the Emperor always 
to have the Church behind him led to exten- 
sive theological oscillations and changes in 
the thousand or more years between Constan- 
tine and the end of the Byzantine system. 
The Emperor diplomatically adjusted himself 
to the dominant type of theology at any time, 
or threw in his weight with the group that 
seemed most likely to succeed in any con- 
troversy. He was willing to sacrifice theolog- 
ical consistency and continuity to preserve 
intact the politico-religious alliance in the 
Eastern Empire." 


IV. BYZANTINE INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Byzantine industries. Though the com- 
mercial supremacy of Constantinople rested 
in part upon the assembly and re-exporting 
of a large volume of varied products gathered 
from western Asia and the Far East, there was 
an extensive and diversified industrial life in 
the metropolis and in the major cities of the 
Empire. Much of the manufacturing was 
carried on in Constantinople, but not a little 
existed at Antioch, Damascus, Beirut, Patras, 
Salonica, Thebes, and Corinth. Wine- 
making was carried on extensively. “Tanners, 
saddlers, shoemakers, and sandalmakers plied. 
the leather trades. There was much metal- 
work involved in the manufacture of hard- 
ware, armor, weapons, and implements, as 
well as in the production of bronzes. Gold- 


smiths and jewelers worked for the luxury 
trade. Jewelers were busy putting the pre- 
cious stones of the East into gold settings for 
the rich Byzantines and for export abroad. 
Gold containers were made to hold sacred 
relics. The wax- and tallow-candle industry 
provided candles for illumination and re- 


ligious exercises: The considerable baking 


industry was necessitated by the vast popula- 
tion needing bread and other baked products. 


But the foremost industry of Constantinople _ 


` 


e 
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was textiles; and the most characteristic prod~ 


uct—one on which a state monopoly was +. 


maintained—was rich cloth, brocades, and 
silks embroidered with gold and silver. 
These were demanded in great quantities by 
the wealthier classes of the cities: “Only gar- 


“industry.” 
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ments of purple and silk were worn, tissues 
embroidered with gold which fell in stiff, 
straight folds, and materials embellished with 
embroideries and priceless jewels.” The ac- 
tive industrial life of Constantinople was at- 
tuned primarily to meeting the luxury de- 
mands of a rich urban civilization: “This was 
indeed the characteristic feature of Byzantine 
industry, which was essentially a luxury- 
A sizable carpet and rug industry 
sprang up in the later days. 

Syria was noted for the production of glass, 
linen cloth, rugs and carpets, purple dyes, 
and (after 550), of silk. About that time 
missionaries brought silkworm eggs from 
China to the Eastern Empire and showed 
how the Chinese cared for them. Mulberry 
trees were widely planted in Syria, and the 
silk culture developed here. Soon silk be- 
came a major article of commerce in the 
Byzantine realms. 

The workers were organized into guilds, 
which, as we have seen, were closely regulated 
by the bureaucratic state. In the Eastern 
Empire there was no question in the Mid- 
dle Ages about the “control of industry.” 

Commercial activity in the Eastern Em- 
pire. Commerce was a main source of the 
great prosperity of the Byzantine Empire. 
The merchants from Constantinople and 
Alexandria maintained contact between the 
older civilized areas in the East and the new 
medieval towns in the West. Byzantine com- 
merce was a dominant force in preserving 
and disseminating civilization throughout the 
Mediterranean world and in keeping civiliza- 
tion alive during the Dark Ages. Further, 
the remarkable sea power of the Byzantines 
was the chief factor in holding the Muslims 
in check and preventing them from gaining 
a more extensive foothold in Europe before 
1453. 4 

The chief exports of Constantinople and 
the Byzantine Empire were: (1) the varied 
textiles and luxurious fabrics, jewelry, metal 
goods, and leather products made by the 

yzantines; and (2) materials gathered, from 
he farther East and re-exported from Con- 
stantinople and the other leading commercial 
cities. The products re-exported were chiefly 
spices, aromatics, drugs, perfumes, silks, tapes- 
tries, and precious stones. To Russia and 
the North, Constantinople sent silks, gold and 


silver brocaded cloth, wines, spices, drugs, 
+ 
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precious stones, jewelry, and some metal prod- 
ucts. To Italy and the West went the 
beautiful cloth products, some jewelry, 
leather goods, and metal products, and the 
re-exported drugs, aromatics, perfumes, and 
spices. To Arabia and the East the most im- 
portant shipments were the luxury textiles 
already mentioned and some metal and 
leather goods. 

The imports of the Byzantines were di- 
verse and numerous. From Russia and the 
North came furs, beeswax, tallow, amber, salt 
fish, caviar, honey, and slaves. The Bul- 
garians supplied flax and honey. From Ara- 
bia, central Asia, and the Far East were ob- 
tained the all-important spices, pepper, drugs, 
aromatic essences, perfumes, precious stones, 
and fine woods. From the Syrians came silk 
cloths and robes, rugs, carpets, tapestries, 
and cedar timber. Much fine cloth came 
from the region of Pontus and Cerasus on the 
southeastern shores of the Black Sea. 

The great commercial cities were Constan- 
tinople, Thessalonica, Heracleia, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Damascus, Tyre, and Beirut. The 
Muslims captured many of these in the mid- 
dle of the 7th century, but Constantinople 
remained the chief commercial city of Chris- 
tendom until it was raided by the Western 
Christians in 1204. “Constantinople was the 
great emporium in which the commerce ot 
the world became centralized.” Trade routes 
used by the Byzantine merchants ran from 
Britain in the West to China in the East, and 
from the towns of the semibarbarous Slavs in 
the North to India and Arabia in the South. 
They were mainly the old routes, followed 
from ancient Oriental times: down the Syrian 
coast to the Red Sea and the East; over the 
Syrian Saddle to the Tigris and down to the 
Persian Gulf and the Indies; along the Black 
and Caspian Seas to central Asia and the 
East; over the plains and on the rivers of 
Russia to the Baltic; and the age-old trading- : 
lines along the coast of the Mediterranean. 
Many fleets carried the riches of the Mediter- 
ranean basin to Constantinople, and numer- 
ous caravans brought in the products of the 
Far East to help build up that luxury and 
display which characterized the civilization 
of the upper classes in Constantinople. 

That city became the commercial as well 
as the political capital of the Eastern Em- 
pire. Its currency was the standard money 
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of the Mediterranean area. In its most pros- 
perous period it had a population of over a 
million—equal to Rome at its height. It was 
exceeded only by Muslim Baghdad for size 
and grandeur. In the West, only Cordova 
under the Muslims approached it in size 
and wealth. 

Importance of Byzantine sea power. It 
was natural that the Emperors should pro- 
vide naval defense for the commercial activ- 
ity so essential to their prosperity and integ- 
rity. Not until the experience of Holland 
and England in the 17th and 18th centuries 
was there another comparable example of the 
importance of sea power in history. The 
Byzantine fleets not only protected their mer- 
chant vessels but also seriously crippled the 
Muslim pirates, who would otherwise have 
completely dominated the Mediterranean. 
And it was the Byzantine navy that took a 
leading part in preventing invaders on many 
sides from gaining an even more extensive 
foothold in the Eastern Empire. It protected 
the political integrity of the state quite as 
much as it did its commercial prosperity. 

` Though sailors serving the Byzantines for 
many centuries dominated the carrying trade 
of the Mediterranean, they gradually lost 
control of it to the rising Italian city-states of 
Venice and Genoa, especially after the begin- 
ning of the Crusades at the close of the 11th 
century. But the Byzantine commercial do- 
minion was slipping even before the Chris- 
tians started eastward to conquer the Holy 
Land. 

Byzantine agriculture and landholding. 
While Byzantine wealth was based primarily 
upon the manufacturing industry and the 
commerce it supported, agriculture was the 
source of a large income, especially before 
the Muslim conquest of Egypt and much of 
Syria. Until the empire lost it to the Mus- 
lims, Egypt was the great granary of the 
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Empire. But much» grain and other farm 
products came from. Thrace, Asia Minor, 
and the lands bordering on the Black Sea. 
“The chief foodstuffs were wheat, salted 
meats, fish, cheese, ham, wine, and vege- 
tables.” 

The landholding in the Byzantine Empire 
was of a diversified type. First, we may note 
the vast state farms cultivated by coloni and 
serfs. Then there were the holdings of the 
great landlords, some of whom owned enor- 
mous estates. In the 10th century one By- 
zantine noble “had no less than 60 domains, 
with 600 oxen, 100 plough teams, 880 horses, 
18,000 sheep.” These great nobles de- 
pended, likewise, upon coloni and serfs.’ 
Next came the lesser nobility with smaller “ 
estates. They, too, had their coloni and 
serfs. There were a vast number of estates 
granted by the state to soldiers, who either 
cultivated these themselves or let them out. 
There were some 58,000 such estates (fiefs) in 
the 10th century. A large number of small 
landed proprietors (freemen) owned their 
petty holdings, and for a long time the state 
fostered them as the basis for the army. Be- 
tween the time of Justinian and the Crusades 
the number of serfs increased at the expense 
of the coloni, most of whom were driven into 
the serf class. The main difference between ° 
the two was that the coloni had more legal 
and civil rights than serfs. ‘The peasantry in 
the Eastern Empire lived in much the same 
subsistence economy as the peasantry of the 
West. Where the village community of 
serfs existed, the social life and the mode of 
cultivation of the soil roughly resembled con- 
ditions on the large manorial estates of the — 
West. There were some rural slaves, but 
most of the slaves were limited to domestic 
service. Slavery was much more prevalent 
in Byzantine regions than in the West during 
the Middle Ages. 


* 


V. BYZANTINE SOCIAL LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS 


Urban basis of Byzantine civilization. 
The most striking contrast between the social 
life of western Europe and that of the By- 
zantine Empire in the Middle Ages is that 
the civilization of the Eastern Empire was 
primarily urban, whereas until the very 
height of the Middle Ages towns were the 
exception in western Europe, and western 


European culture was predominantly a back- 
ward agricultural economy, characterized b 
isolation and provincialism. In the bya 
tine regions the urban system held over from 
the municipal civilization of the Roman Em- 
pire and continued to be the dominant ele- 
ment in the social and economic life of the 
region. Of course, there were great rural 
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estates in the Eastern Empire, especially in 
the provinces. But the characteristic flavor 
and civilization of the Byzantine domain 
arose from its urban centers and city life. 

Social classes in West and East. The so- 
cial and class situation in the Byzantine cities 
was rather different from what had prevailed 
in the Roman cities in the West during the 
earlier period of the pagan Empire. The 
Roman cities had been dominated primarily 
by great absentee landlords who made their 
money out of agriculture. They resided part 
of the time in Rome and other important 
cities for convenience and social intercourse. 
Along with them in the cities were the mis- 
‘erable masses of working peoples and slaves. 

“There were many of the commercial and in- 
dustrial classes in the Roman cities but they 
were looked down upon by the landed aris- 
tocracy, especially in the city of Rome itself. 

The social and economic setup was very 
different in the Byzantine Empire, where the 
city really depended upon the commerce and 
manufacturing that went on within its walls. 
It was an industrial and commercial commu- 
nity par excellence. Merchants and crafts- 
men dominated its life and maintained posi- 
tions of high respectability. There was noth- 
ing like this in western Christendom until 

' the rise of the Italian and Flemish cities to- 
ward the end of the Middle Ages. Indeed, 
some authorities hold that cities resting so 
purely upon a commercial and industrial 
basis did not become general in western Eu- 
rope until after the Industrial Revolution in 
„England in the 18th century. 

Contrasts and paradoxes in Byzantine civ- 
ilization. There were very sharp contrasts 
and many paradoxes within Byzantine so- 
ciety and culture. On the one hand, there 
was a marked proclivity toward luxury, in- 
dolence, vice, cruelty, bloody sports, horrible 
human tortures, and brutal punishments—a 
combination of abandon and sadism. At the 
same time, these Byzantines were much given 
to the pleasures of abstract thought, intel- 
lectual curiosity, rhetorical skill, theological 
discussion, and other forms of mental activ- 
ity. This contrast reveals the definite two- 
fold character of Byzantine culture, which 
was a fusion of the Oriental and the Hellenic. 
The former contributed the material splen- 
dor, luxury, and indulgence. The latter was 
responsible for the intellectual trends. 
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The Byzantine Empire was far-famed for 
its material splendor and magnificent display 
of luxury and wealth. Yet even in its pe- 
riods of strength and riches it was not indif- 
ferent to spiritual matters. In fact, its his- 
tory proves that a predominant interest in 
matters religious does not require a wilder- 
ness for its physical environment. There 
were times in the Byzantine period when the 
man in the street was far more interested in 
theological issues than in politics or economic 
affairs. The Byzantines admired the monas- 
tic ideal, but their daily life was a partial 
contradiction of the monastic impulse and 
its conventional justification. It showed that 
splendor in the things of this world can co- 
exist with a most ardent interest in matters 
spiritual. It is literally true that super- 
natural religion—at least in its theological 
aspects—played a larger role in the cultural 
life and everyday interests of the relatively 
wealthy Byzantine centers of population than 
it did in the daily existence of the semibar- 
barous and generally impecunious rural peo- 
ples of western Christendom. 

Luxury and decadence in Byzantine social 
life. The Emperors and the wealthy nobles 
at Constantinople and other great urban cen- 
ters lived with much show, display, and lux- 
ury, which sometimes were somewhat effemi- 
nate. The life of the aristocracy at court 
was one of elegant vice, luxury, indolence, 
and intrigue. Professor Diehl describes it as 
“a picture of gorgeous luxury and excessive 
refinement, but a refinement in vice as well; 
shewing us amidst a marvellously enchanting 
setting a multitude of mediocre and worth- 
less spirits, led by a few superior and evil 
geniuses.” Indeed, as a result of these con- 
ditions, the word “Byzantine” has, whether 
fairly or not, become a byword for indulgence 
and intrigue.!” 

The wealthy rural nobles also lived a tar 
more luxurious and cultivated life than any- 
thing that was known in western feudal or 
manorial society at the time. They wore 
rich clothes, lived in elaborately furnished 
castles, moved about freely and frequently in 
social intercourse, and frankly indulged in 
luxury and debauchery. 

Byzantine sports. The sports and recrea- 
tions of the Eastern Empire roughly resem- 
bled those of the old Roman period. Even 
gladiatorial cémbats with wild beasts con- 
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tinued for a considerable time. But the 
great sport was chariot racing. This was as 
popular in medieval Constantinople as base- 
ball and football are in the United States 
today. The populace lined up behind their 
favorite charioteers and often broke out into 
active riots during the races. It was at such 
occasions alone that the public dared to as- 
sume any freedom of speech or action in ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with the existing goy- 
ernment. The whole populace, from the 
Emperors down, allied themselves with the 
famous four factions—the Blues, Greens, 
Whites, and Reds. These factions arose 
from the fact that usually four chariots com- 
peted in a race, Each, together with its staff 
of assistants, was designated by one of these 
colors. These factional divisions went be- 
yond the hippodrome and the sports. They 
played an important part in the political, 
military, and engineering life of Constanti- 
nople.® There was also a considerable de- 
votion to the theater, which carried over some 
vestiges of the old Hellenic interest in the 
drama. 

Moral conditions. The moral life of the 
Eastern Empire is one of the most conspicu- 
ous illustrations in human history that formal 
religious fervor does not necessarily promote 
the severely puritanical moral conduct cus- 
tomarily associated with piety. In Byzan- 
tium even the common man, as we have seen, 
was greatly interested in religious and theo- 
logical questions. In no other part of Chris- 
tendom was monasticism more powerful or 
more highly approved. Yet the moral life of 
those who possessed the material wealth neces- 
sary for extensive and ostentatious “sinning” 
was as unconventional as that of Hellenistic 
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Alexandria or the late Roman Republic. 
The best that can be said of the wealthier 
classes in the Byzantine Empire is that they 
were cultivated, charming, and talented “sin- 
ners.” Their culture kept them from making 
their vice vulgar and repulsive. The pagan 
and the Oriental in their civilization, which 
made for the appreciation of carnal delights, 
overwhelmed Christian ascetism in the case of 
most of the upper classes. Of course, the 
formal Christian piety of western Europeans 
in these days did not assure asceticism in 
actual practice. This fact was especially true 
of the feudal lords, and even the monks and 
nuns were not always successful in carrying 
out their vow of chastity. it, 

Such a moral situation favored the influ- 
ence of women, and we need not be surprised 
at the very important part played by Em- 
presses and women courtiers. Theodora, 
Irene, Theophano, Eudocia, Euphemia, Zoé 
Porphyrogenita, Mary of Alania, and Anna 
Comnena call to mind the prominence, of 
women in Byzantine history. As Diehl 
points out: “Their morality was frequently 
doubtful, but their talent and culture were 
often eminent . . . they helped to bestow a 
characteristic stamp on Byzantine society.” 
This gave a decidedly effeminate turn to By- 
zantine society and culture, and especially to 
its vice and immorality. 

Immorality was not limited to the upper 
classes, for the crowded lower quarters, the 
great number of refugees from Slavic and 
Muslim encroachment, the many foreigners, 
and the extreme cultural and racial mixture 
prompted excesses and much promiscuity a 
even among working groups and the rabble 
of the cities. 


VI. BYZANTINE ART 


Chief traits of Byzantine Art. The art 
of the Byzantine Empire was probably its 
most striking and unique product: 


Until the eleventh century it may be said that 
Byzantine art was the only Christian art which 
actually possessed originality. Its influence spread 
widely, Russian art was formed in this school, 
and after the conversion of Vladimir his successors 
endeavored at Kiev to copy Constantinople when 
they constructed or decorated churches. Georgian 
and Armenian art bear a family resemblance to 
Greek art. Even the Arabs, hostile to the Chris- 


tian name and the empire, were in this respect 
tributary to Byzantium; the califs of Damascus 
and Cordova borrowed its artists. In the West, 
if we visit to-day Sicily, southern Italy, Rome, or 
Venice, we constantly find persistent traces of the 
Byzantine influence. These are also to be found 
in France, whose Roman architecture is connected 
with Byzantine architecture; and a whole group 
of churches in Périgord, Angoumois, and Sain- 
tonge are in the style of the oriental cupola. 


In cultural fields other than art the East- 
ern Empire did little more than to receive 
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and perpetuate earlier achievements. The 
Near Orient had invented emperor worship 
-and bureaucratic centralization. Phoenicia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and the Hellenistic 
Egypt had distinguished themselves in the 
realm of commerce. The Byzantines con- 
tinued these achievements with some success. 
They handed down only an incomplete and 
debased version of Hellenic learning. But 
in the realm of art they made many impor- 
tant and somewhat original contributions to 
the esthetic history of Europe. To be sure, 
they created little in art forms or ideals that 
was strictly novel. They took over earlier 
forms and conceptions that had been worked 
“out by Greeks, Romans, Hellenistic peoples, 
particularly those of Syria, and the Oriental 
civilizations of Persia and neighboring coun- 
tries. But Byzantine art brought all of these 
elements together, united them in an organic 
whole, and turned this synthesis of pagan 
artistic achievements to the service of the 
Christian religion. 

In architecture the Byzantine builders 
made very wide use of the vault-and-dome 
structure, which had been popular among 
the Romans. But they carried it on to a far 
“higher development, and generally aban- 
edoned the ‘extensive use of outside columns 
` that had been so characteristic of the archi- 
tecture of Greece and Rome. Next to the 
impressive exploitation of the dome in con- 
struction, probably the most distinctive con- 
tribution of Byzantine art was the special 
attention given to brilliant interiors of 
| churches, palaces, and public buildings. The 
` Oriental influence was dominant here, and 
© ithe mosaic work of the Byzantine architects 
and artists was remarkable. 

The great Church of Sancta Sophia. By- 
zantine architecture and interior decoration 
culminated in the famous Church of Sancta 
Sophia (Holy Wisdom) at Constantinople, 
built under Justinian’s auspices by Anthe- 
mius of Tralles. It is estimated by modern 
scholars that its total cost was about $4,000,- 
ooo. It was formally opened by Justinian 
and the patriarch on December 26, 537. 
This vast church is constructed in the form 
of a Greek cross, measuring 225 by 250 feet. 
Over the intersection of the nave and tran- 
sept is the great dome, 107 feet in diameter, 
with its ceiling 179 feet up from the floor. 
The dome, itself 46 feet deep, is supported 
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by four great arches and piers. Two of 
the main arches open into half- domes and 
each of the latter into three smaller half- 
domes. There is also an elaborate utiliza- 
tion of vault construction. The great dome 
is lighted by some 40 arched windows, which 
allow the sunlight to pour through in abun- 
dance. The interior was strikingly decorated 
in blue and gold and endless mosaics, which 
told the story of the early history of Chris- 
tianity. There were great rows of marvel- 
ously colored and decorated Byzantine col- 
lumns and capitals, far more ornate than the 
old Greek styles. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of glass squares in the mosaic work 
caught and reflected the sunlight and pro- 
duced an impressive spectacle: “Terrible, 
thought a writer of the day, as well as mar- 
vellous, the dome of St. Sophia ‘seems to float 
in the air. . . . You would say that sunlight 
grew in it’ ” 15 The great dome fell in dur- 
ing May 558, but it was rebuilt, heightened, 
and strengthened, and was reopened on Chris- 
mas Eve 562. When the Turks captured 
Constantinople, they took over this greatest 
of Byzantine Christian churches and used it 
as their premier mosque. To overcome Mus- 
lim scruples against pictures, they covered 
the interior with whitewash, thus obscuring 
its beauties to modern generations. 

Sculpture and painting. The sculpture 
of the Byzantine age was relatively crude and 
undeveloped, but remarkable skill was dis- 
played in ivory carving and in the engraving 
and decoration of jewelry. The patterns 
and technique in these fields came primarily 
from the Orient. After the 1oth century 
rather distinguished work was done in artis- 
tic enameling. Byzantine painting was 
highly colorful but lacked life and move- 
ment. Yet it set the precedent for realistic 
representation of-the crucifixion of Jesus, a 
theme that attracted the attention of most of 
the artists of the Renaissance. There seems 
to be a direct connection between Byzantine 
painting and the first examples of Renais- 
sance painting by artists like Cimabue and 
Giotto, though these early Renaissance paint- 
ers departed notably in many ways from the 
Byzantine precedents. 

The Iconoclastic controversy. The attack 
upon the worship of images in the Iconoclas- 
tic controversy has often been taken to indi- 
cate that the Church in the East was decid- 
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edly opposed to art. Any such notion would, 
however, be very misleading, for the move- 
ment was directed, so far as art was con 
cerned, solely against the worship of images 
and not against the utilization of art for the 
glorification of God and His worship. The 
Iconoclastic movement was an outgrowth of 
abuses in Byzantine monasticism, and was 
an attack upon the power and practices of 
the Byzantine monks, in which the use and 
worship of images played a very prominent 
part. The worship of sacred images (icons), 
statues, and pictures had become very com- 
mon among the masses and verged on idola- 
try. Iconoclasm meant image-breaking, and 
the Iconoclastic movement was an attempt to 
suppress image worship. 

Byzantine contribution to European art. 
If one were to summarize the most important 
contributions of the Byzantines to art, he 
would single out especially: the church archi- 
tecture, based upon the cross design with 


VII. BYZANTINE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Greek culture of the Eastern Empire. Al- 
though the Byzantine Empire is frequently 
called the Greek Empire, Latin was intro- 
duced and was for some time the official lan- 
guage of both Church and State in Constan- 
tinople. Indeed, the Eastern Empire was 
known for a considerable time as the Latin 
Empire of the East. But Greek was always 
the language of everyday life in this area, and 
in the early Middle Ages it began to prevail 
in government, worship, and scholarship. 

As a result of the prevalence here of the 
Greek language, the knowledge of the classics 
of Greek literature, philosophy, and science 
never entirely disappeared. It was easy to 
recover a fairly complete command of this 
ancient learning. In the West the learning 
of the Middle Ages was almost exclusively 
in the hands of the Church. While there 
was some monastic learning in the East, the 
Eastern monks remained more exclusively 
devoted to their original ideal of spiritual 
contemplation, Some of the secular clergy 
were noted for their literary and scholarly 
achievements, but the revival of Hellenic 
learning in the East was carried out in con- 
siderable part by lay scholars. The Univer- 
sity of Constantinople was reopened in 863. 
It was the center of the newly revived interest 


domes and vaults, the special attention de- 
voted to the beautiful coloring of church 
interiors, the remarkable development of ex- 
quisite mosaic work, and the origin of the 
motifs for much of the religious painting of 


“the Renaissance. 


The debt of western Europe in the Middle 
Ages to Byzantine art was great , indeed. 
Without antique and Byzantine art to draw 
upon, it is doubtful if there would have been 
any art worth mentioning in western medie- 
val Europe. Even as late as the early Renais- 
sance period in Italy, Byzantine influences 
were still strong. But Christian art in the 
west during the later Middle Ages gradually 
broke away from Byzantine forms, models... 
and ideals and struck out along fresh and in“ 
dependent paths Still later, when the Re.- 


‘aissance began to blossom into its full glory, 


western Europe gradually lefe the Byzantine 
elements behind and created an original and 
glorious art of its own, 


TO LEARNING AND LITERATURE 


in the study of the classics. In this wayvit 
was comparable to the House of Wisdom that 
had been opened some go years earlier by 
the Muslims in Baghdad. The most numer- 
ous secular group in the learning of the East- 
was made up of the members of the trained 
bureaucracy or civil service. They were well 
educated, as had been the bureaucracy of 
the earlier Roman Empire. The most eru- 
dite of Byzantine scholars was the encyclo- 
pedic savant and commentator, Michael Con- 
stantine Psellus (1018-79) of Constantinople. 
Retrospection and compilation in Byzan- 
tine intellectual life. Byzantine learning 
and scholarship were more notable for their 
compiling and preserving qualities than for 
any originality or independence. They cov- 
ered roughly the whole range of ancient Hel- 
lenic learning. Greek philosophy was re- 
covered and much analyzed and discussed by . 
scholars.. In the field of literature, there was 
great activity in the review and study of the 
Greek classics. Here was the real origin, of 
the Greek foundations of Humanism, which 
was to become so noteworthy in the cultural 
history of the West after its development in 
Italy in the 14th and 15th centuries. i 
The greater part of Byzantine intellectual 
activity was thus devoted to the recovery and - 


Upper left: Interior view of the Church of Sancta 


Sophia in Constantinople. The most striking and 
unique product of the Eastern Empire was its art, 
which influenced by Oriental art, was dazzling in its 
richness, splendor, and elaborate color. For the great- 
est glory of that art, the Church of Sancta Sophia, 
Emperor Justinian was responsible, as it was he who 
supervised from day to day the progress of the work 
on its construction in the 6th century. Some idea 


of the exquisite workmanship is given by the lacy 
stonework of the gallery shown here. The walls were 
of multi-colored and richly veined porphyry, alabaster, 
ivory, and verd antique encrusted with carved marble. 
gold, silver, and precious stones. On the walls the 
early history of Christianity was depicted in a series 
of mosaics made of tiny glass cubes in full color inlaid 
on a background of pure gold. Lower: Empress 
Theodora, brilliant wife of Justinian. from a mosaic 
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discussion of ancient pagan learning, but 
there was one original contribution made 
here to a field partaking of both literature 
and art: the remarkable and extensive liturgi- 
cal verse in which the Byzantines excelled. 
Eastern Christianity developed the Christian 
ritual and liturgy to a far higher degree than 
the Roman Catholicism of the West. The 
formalities of worship in the East were more 
rich and colorful than those of the West. It 
was therefore natural that this type of re- 
ligious verse would be especially varied and 
plentiful in the Byzantine realms. 

Lack of originality. Byzantine learning 
did not go at all beyond the Greek models, 
for a number of reasons. Secular learning 
was mainly in the hands of a few wealthy and 
cultivated individuals. The masses were es- 
sentially illiterate. The monks were too 
much absorbed in spiritual exercises and 
theological subtleties. Moreover, Byzantine 
learning was concentrated in Constantinople, 


whereas in the West the centers of learning , 


were scattered about in such a fashion as to 
favor some originality and diversity. Again, 
scholarship, like other aspects of Byzantine 
civilization, never wholly recovered from the 
shock of the raid by the Crusaders at the 
opening of the 13th century. On top of this 
came the frequent and determined attacks 
of the Turks upon this last great stronghold 
of Christian civilization in the East. 

The basic fact was that Byzantine learning 


was a stereotyped and retrospective phenome- 
non with little real life or vitality, a rehash 
of ancient scholarship rather than anything 
that encouraged new discoveries or a refresh- 
ing of knowledge through experiment and 
observation. In the Western Roman Em- 
pire this copying, commenting, and compil- 
ing movement soon became unimportant be- 
cause of the speedy decline of wealth and the 
decentralization of political control. In the 
East, however, the vast wealth of Constanti- 
nople and the highly centralized political ma- 
chinery made it possible to prolong the an- 
tique culture for many centuries. Indeed, 
despite the decline of intellectual interests in 
the centuries immediately preceding, there 
were many learned scholars who left for Italy 
with their books and their large fund of 


‘antique information during several gener- 


ations before the Turks swept down upon 
Constantinople in the middle of the 15th 
century. 

A concluding appraisal of the services of 
the Byzantine Empire to civilization is in 
these words of Ferdinand Schevill: ‘The 
Byzantine Empire was the heir of Rome, 
holding together many diverse peoples of the 
east-Mediterranean area by virtue of admin- 
istrative and judicial services of a high order. 
. . . The Byzantine Empire was for five hun- 
dred years the bulwark of European civiliza- 
tion and, as such, calls for both serious and 
respectful consideration.” 


VHI. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MUSLIM CIVILIZATION 


Splendor of medieval Muslim civilization. 
It is customary to think of medieval civiliza- 
tion as a purely Christian culture, and to re- 
gard it as primarily a matter of Popes, bish- 
ops, monks, feudal lords, chivalry, kings, and 
Holy Roman Emperors. Occasionally, some 
attention is paid to the quasi-Oriental splen- 
dor and the preservation of antique civiliza- 
tion in the Byzantine Empire. But perhaps 


the richest and most highly developed of all 
civilizations during the medieval period was 
one that grew up under the auspices of an 
alien religion, Mohammedanism, or, more 
correctly, Islam (literally “submission” or 
“surrender” to the will of God) 

This extremely important cult was an 
Asiatic religion founded by Mohammed in 
Arabia during the first half of the 7th cen- 


in the Church of St. Vitale, Ravenna, Italy. Covered 
with jewels and bearing a bowl, Theodora leads a 
brilliant cortege of court ladies and attendants. She 
is bringing a gift to the new church, one of those 
ordered built by Justinian after he reconquered Italy 
from the Ostrogoths. The mosaic shows the long, 
elaborate mantles, tiaras, jewels, tapestry curtains, 
and fountains that were part of the Oriental pomp 
of the Byzantine court. Upper right; A corner of the 


Alhambra in Granada, Spain. In the 8th century 
Mohammedan invaders from Morocco carried to Spain 
their science and scholarship, the best that the Middle 
Ages produced before the 13th century. Not until 
1492 was the last Muslim stronghold, in Granada, 
recaptured by the Christians. The Alhambra, the 
castle or fortress of the Moorish kings, reflects the 
last word of this Muslim civilization in artistic cre- 
ation. 
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“mixture of many earlier strains. 
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tury. It quickly spread over northern Africa 
and western Asia, threatened to overcome 


- Christianity, and sponsored the most ad- 


vanced culture of the medieval period. Its 
general significance in western civilization is 
admirably summed up by Professor Ghristo- 
pher Dawson: $ 


We are so accustomed to regard our culture as 
essentially that of the West that it is difficult for 
us to realise that there was an age when the most 
civilised region of Western Europe was the prov- 
ince of alien culture, and when the Mediterran- 
ean, the cradle of our civilisation, was in danger of 
becoming an Arabic sea. It is, in fact, hardly ac- 
curate to identify Christendom with the West and 
Islam with the East, at a time when Asia Minor 
was still a Christian land and Spain and Portugal 
and Sicily were the home of a flourishing Moslem 
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culture. This, however, was the situation in the 
tenth century, and it had a profound effect on the 
development of the mediaeval. world. Western 
culture grew up under the shadow of the more 
advanced civilisation of Islam, and it was from the 
latter rather than from the Byzantine world that 
mediaeval Christendom recovered its share in the 
inheritance of Greek science and philosophy. It 
was not until the thirteenth century, after the age 
of the Crusades and the great catastrophe of the 
Mongol invasions, that the civilisation of Western 
Christendom began to attain a position of relative 
equality with that of Islam, and even then it re- 
mained permeated with oriental influences. Only 
in the fifteenth century, with the Renaissance and 
the great maritime expansion of the European 
states, did the Christian West acquire that leader- 
ship of civilisation which we regard to-day as a 
kind of law of nature.16 


IX. THE ORIGINS OF ISLAM 


Mohammed and the origins of Islam. ls- 
lam had its origins in the teachings of the 


_ Versatile Arabian prophet ‘Mohammed (569- 


632). He lived in Mecca on the Arabian 
peninsula. As the trade center for the area, 
this town was visited by many and diverse 
foreigners. Arabian merchants also traveled 
widely out of Mecca. All this made for in- 
tellectual ferment and the collection of 
knowledge. Before he became a prophet 

ohammed himself had made extensive com- 
mercial journeys. He announced his first 
revelations in the year 611, and they continued 
until his death in 632. They were recorded) 
in' 114 chapters of the sacred book of Islam, 
the Koran (literally, * ‘reading,” “scripture,” 
“book”)—about the same length as the New 
Testament. 

The Koran. The religion of the Koran isa 
It relies 
heavily upon the Jewish Old Testament, and 
Persian and Arabic religions, particularly 
those of the Magi and the Sabeans. It repre- 
sents Jesus Christ as one of the major prophets 
who preceded Mohammed. The Christian 
strains in Islam are, however, derived more 
from the heretical Gnostic Christianity than 
from the orthodox creed. The Koran refers 
to the Pentateuch and the Psalms, not to the 
New Testament. The Old Testament patri- 
archs are mentioned with respect, and it is im- 
plied that they derived their wisdom from the 
God of the Koran, Allah. It appears that Mo- 
hammed intended to affirm to the Arabs the 


divine character of the revelations given to 
the Jews and Christians through Moses and 
Jesus. The Koran agrees with the earlier 
Jewish scriptures about the Jewish patriarchs 
and prophets. Disappointed when the Jews 
did not acknowledge his leadership, Mo- 
hammed turned against them and invoked 
against them Hanifism, the supposedly uncor- 
rupted religion of Abraham. He also as- 
cribed to Abraham many of the elements of 
Arab paganism that he took over into Islam. 
From this time on, Mohammed no longer 
regarded Islam as a form of revelation rank- 
ing with Judaism and Christianity; he pro- 
claimed it to be the one and only true re- 
ligion. While the composite or syncretic 
production of Christianity was a long and 
complex development that came after the 
time of Christ, and was a matter in which 
Jesus had no personal part, Islam was the 
product of the compiling, synthesizing, and 
organizing power of one man, Mohammed. 
Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer has stated these vital 
and interesting facts in lucid fashion: 


From the condition of Arabia at the time of 
Mohammed, and the whole religious environment 
of his day, it is natural that if there was to be a 
new religion for Arabia it must take account of 
the existing faiths. It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, that the result of a century of critical 
study of European and American scholars of every 
school of thought has established the fact that 
Islam is a composite religion. It is not an inven- 
tion, but a concoction; there is nothing novel 
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about it, except the genius of Mohammed in mix- 
ing old ingredients into a new panacea for human 
ills, and forcing it down by means of the sword. 
These heterogeneous elements of Islam were gath- 
ered in Arabia at a time when many religions had 
penetrated the Peninsula, and the Kaaba was a 
Pantheon. Unless one has a knowledge of these 
elements of the “Time of Ignorance,” Islam is a 
problem. Knowing, however, these heathen, 


Christian, and Jewish factors, Islam is seen to be- 


a perfectly natural and comprehensible develop- 
ment. Its heathen, Christian, and Jewish ele- 
ments remain, to this day, perfectly recognizable, 
in spite of thirteen centuries of explanation by the 
Moslem authorities. And, logically, it was only a 
step from Hanifism to Islam, if one did not wish 
to embrace the old historic faiths of Moses or of 
Ch The “Time of Ignorance” was a time of 
spiritual inquiry and seeking after God. But it 
was also a time of social and political chaos in 
Western Arabia. Everything was ready for a man 
of genius who could take in the whole situation— 
social, political and religious—and form a cosmos. 
That man was Mohammed.1? 


The Muslim creed and religious practices. 
The basis of the creed of Islam is the proc- 
lamation “There is only one God, Allah, 
and Mohammed is his prophet.” Islam laid 
special stress upon immortality and the fu- 
ture life, quite obviously taking its concep- 
tions from the Persians and the Christians. 
The fundamental obligations of the fol- 
lower of Islam who desired to secure salva- 
tion were numerous recitations of the re- 
ligious formulas, obedience to the creed, five 
daily prayers, fasting during the daytime in 
the sacred month of Ramazan, giving alms to 


the poor, and making pilgrimages, when pos- 


sible, to the sacred city of Mecca. As com- 
pared to Christianity, Islam is a religion 
based on laws and precepts, and concerned 
more with obedience to commandments than 
with a dogmatic conformity to “faith.” 
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The Koran embraces the religious tenets 
of Islam; and it ‘embodies the basic moral 
law and social teachings of the religion. It 
stresses the primary virtues of tempérance, 
humility, honor, justice, generosity, tolerance, 
obedience to authority, and courage in both 
moral life’ and military conflict. The Mus- 
lims forbade the use of alcoholic liquor, laid 
special stress upon honor and chivalry, and 
particularly emphasized the virtue of charity. 
They were taught that those who died fight- 
ing for the spread of the Muslim faith were 
certain of salvation and of extraordinary joys 
and honors in the world to come. Since 
Islam was founded by a merchant and devel- 
oped among commercial peoples, it praised 
the virtues of trade and commerce. To 
acquire as large a number of believers as pos- 
sible, Islam sanctioned polygyny to a limited 
degree, permitting a Muslim to have as many 
as four wives and numerous slave concubines. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous aspects of Is- 
lam, as contrasted with Christianity, were 
the simplicity and directness of its creed. and 
teachings, the absence of an elaborate priest- 
hood, and the elimination of the expenses of 
a vast ecclesiastical administrative machine: 

No Muslim priesthood or ecclesiastical bu- 
reaucracy. A vast multitude of priests and 
higher clergy was deemed necessary to medi- 
ate between God and man in the Christi 
religion, and the impressive hierarchy of 
Church administration made the Roman 


` Catholic Church the greatest administrative 


machine in the Middle Ages. There Was 
nothing like that in Islam. ‘There were men 
learned in the Islamic faith and law, but 
there was no official priestly class. Theo- 
retically every layman was a preacher. Di- _ 
vine punishment could not be invoked by a. 
human being; neither could divine mercy be 
meted out by a human agent. 


X. THE EXPANSION AND CONSOLIDATION OF ISLAM 


Islamic stimulus to conquest and expansion. “breaking of ties,” is taken as Year One of 


From Arabia, Islam and Muslim dominion 
spread irresistibly north and east into Syria 
and Mesopotamia, and also across Northern 
Africa. The early conquests were much 
more rapid and spectacular than the slow 
and difficult progress of early Christianity. 
Mohammed was compelled to leave Mecca 


in 622, and the date of this “Hegira,” or 


the Muslim era (in which A.n., anno hegirae, 
year of flight, is used like the Christian A.D., 
anno Domini, year of the Lord). Eight years 
later Mohammed returned to Mecca at the 
head of his victorious forces, captured the 
city, and made it the sacred shrine of Islam.” 
Though he died two years later, his successors 
immediately undertook to carry forward his 
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work and they succeeded dramatically. Im- 
portant names, dates, and events in the rise 
and expansion of Islam are listed on page 183. 

Even geography favored them. The Ara- 
bian Desert, the southern part of which had 
once been the seat of a rich civilization, pre- 
sented a rather harsh environment in the 
days of Mohammed. Before his revelations 
there may have been a severe drought; and in 
an area where making a living had not pre- 
viously been easy, life became more difficult 
than ever.18 These circumstances contrib- 
uted to the development of a self-disciplined, 
restless, and warlike people: When Mo- 
hammed and his successors preached a great 
crusade for the spread of the faith, the pros- 
pect of seizing the prosperous areas of north- 
ern Africa and western Asia captured the 
eager imagination ofthe hungry Arabs. The 
early conquests of Islam were a series of vast 
raids by tribal peoples upon rich commercial 
and agricultural sites. Religious zeal ac- 
counts only in part for their fighting gusto. 

In addition to the attractive outlook for 
material gain there was the great encourage- 
ment to bravery in battle inspired by the 
promise of special heavenly rewards for those 
who perished in behalf of the faith, While, 
` with the Christians, the most holy life was one 
of monastic retirement from the world, with 
the Muslims it was fighting for the faith. 
This is well brought out in Mohammed’s 
rebuke to a would-be Muslim monk: 


Verily I have not been sent on the Jewish re- 
ligion, nor the Christian, to quit the delights of 
society; but I have been sent on the religion in- 
clining to truth, and that which is easy, wherein 
is no difficulty or austerity. 
whose hand is my life, that marching about morn- 
ing and evening to fight for religion is better than 
the world and everything that is in it; and verily 
the standing of one of you in the line of battle is 
better than supererogatory prayers performed in 
your house for sixty years.19 


Wise policy with conquered peoples. 
While the Muslims were fierce and fearless 
in battle, they were relatively generous to 
conquered peoples, allowing those non- 
Muslims who voluntarily surrendered to re- 
tain their own religion and civilization. All 
that was required of them was obedience to 
Muslim rule and the payment of special taxes 
from which Muslims were exempt. In fact, 
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so just and kindly was Muslim treatment that 
many Byzantine Christians went over volun- 
tarily to the faith of Islam. This shrewd and 
enlightened policy made it possible for the 
Muslims to consolidate their conquests with 
ease and rapidity. There was no “uncondi- 
tional surrender” to give their foes a strong 
incentive to fight to the last ditch to avoid 
death or worse. Nor was there much reason 
for insurrection and rebellion. Within a 
century after the death of Mohammed his re- 
ligion had gained a foothold in territory run- 
ning all the way from the great desert of 
China in the East to Spain in the West. 
Muslims have little talent for imperial 
consolidation and administration. Despite 
their prowess as conquerors, the Muslims 
never had the Roman talent for building 
and maintaining imperial unity. The Arabs 
and the Berbers, among whom Islam orig- 
inated, had been nomadic peoples, scarcely 
beyond the period of tribalism or gentile so- 
ciety. It was difficult to step directly from 
kinship society to world empire. Moreover, 
the political philosophy of the Near Orient, 
which the Muslims shared, held back politi- 
cal unity. As Professor Thompson observes, 
“The idea of country is unknown to oriental 
peoples, and the sole bond capable of estab- 
lishing a community of interests is religion.” 
This fact, so different from Roman concep- 
tions, helps to explain the combination of 
cultural unity and political diversity in the 
history of Islam. The Muslims were most 
successful in politics when ruling over popu- 
lations already accustomed to civil society and 
to docile political obedience. They never 


inbuilt up a politically unified Muslim world 
I swear by God, in ~ 


empire such as the Romans built about the 
Mediterranean basin. In one respect, how- 
ever, the Muslims surpassed the Romans. 
Their tax system was much more enlightened, 
just, and efficient. In their caliphates, more- 
over, especially that of Baghdad, political en- 
tities of an impressive and durable character 
were brought into being. When compared 
with the relatively small and shifting political 
units in Western Christendom at the time, 
the political structures wrought by the Mus- 
lims were impressive and enduring. Between 
the time of Mohammed and the establish- 
ment of the Abbassid dynasty in the middle 
of the 8th century Muslim political organiza- 
tion passed from the Arab patriarchal tribal 
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units to an extreme form of Oriental des- 
potism. 

The caliphs and caliphates. The rulers 
who followed Mohammed called themselves 
caliphs, “successors.” The temporal king- 
doms that they founded were called cali- 
phates. The first caliph was Abu Bekr, a 
father-in-law of Mohammed, who assumed 
the title immediately upon the death of Mo- 
hammed. . He was succeeded in 634 by Omar, 
another of Mohammed’s _ fathers-in-law. 
After Omar's assassination, in 644, a son-in- 
law of Mohammed, Othman, became caliph. 
He was slain in 656 and was followed by Ali, 
a younger cousin of Mohammed. The first 
four caliphs had kept the capital of the cali- 
phate at Medina. But the Ommiad dynasty, 
founded by Moawiyah in 661, transferred it 
to Damascus. This dynasty was terminated 
with the death of Merwan in 750. The Ab- 
bassid caliphate was then established and the 
capital moved to Baghdad. Here was cre- 
ated the richest and highest civilization ever 
attained by the Muslims. Independent cali- 
phates were set up later. Abd-er Rahman, 
a grandson of Hisham, one of the moře nota- 
ble of the later Ommiad caliphs, fled to Spain 
and set up an independent dynasty there in 
756. It formally asserted itself as a caliphate 
(that of Cordova). At the beginning of the 
1oth century (gog) a third caliphate was estab- 
lished in Kairowan in northern Africa. It 
was called the Fatimid dynasty because its 
founder claimed descent from the Prophet 
through Fatima, his daughter. It was 
founded by Obeid Allah (gog-933) and 
strengthened by Al Mu‘izz (955-978), who 


built Cairo and moved the capital of the 


a, 


Fatimid dynasty there in 969. 

While the caliphs usually asserted almost 
absolute executive power and exercised wide 
judicial authority, they had little or no power 
to legislate. This was because it was held 
that the only valid law was the sacred law 
given out by Mohammed. There could be 
no new law—only new interpretation of the 
old; and this interpretation was to be exer- 
cised by the learned doctors of the law and 
the Prophet. It was not a field open to new 
executive decrees. e 

The glory of the Baghdad caliphate: 
Harun al-Rashid. As we have just said, a 
great commercial, cultural, and political capi- 
tal for the Muslims was established in 762 


_and the Turks. 
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at Baghdad on the Tigris, not far from the 
ruins of the ancient Babylon on the Eu- 
phrates. At its height Baghdad had a popu- 
lation of nearly two millions, twice the size 
of Constantinople and probably the richest 
and largest city the world knew down to the 
time of contemporary London and New 
York. Other important Muslim centers were 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Antioch in the East, 
and Seville; Toledo, and Cordova in the 
West. A centralized administration of great 
efficiency was built up by the Baghdad ca- 
liphs. 

The caliphate at Baghdad became fabu- 
lously wealthy. Trade was fostered with 
great success. New roads were opened to 
facilitate commerce and to make easier the 
journeys of the pilgrims visiting Mecca. 
Manufacturing was stimulated, particularly 
of rugs, tapestries, and multicolored woolen 
goods. In an age of such great material 
splendor precious stones, perfumes, and spe- 
cial articles of decoration were produced and 
sold in great quantities. The learning and 
grandeur of the court maintained by Harun 
al-Rashid at Baghdad in the time of Charle- 


magne (about 800 A.p.) made even the cul- * 
ture of this eminent and learned Western 
monarch seem crude, barbarous, and im+ 


pecunious by comparison. 


Arab and Turk hegemony in Muslim adds 
Though the wide conquests of Islam brought 
many races under Muslim rule, and the re- 
ligion of Islam has been accepted by a great 
diversity of peoples, the destinies of Islam 
have been controlled chiefly by the Arabs 
It was the Arabs who domi- 
nated politically during the age of expansion 
and conquest down to about the middle of 
the 11th century, and the culture of the 
Arabic period is frequently known as the era 
of Saracenic civilization. Even during this 
period, the Arabs were in a decided numeri- 
cal minority among Syrians, Persians, Berbers, 
and others. In the middle of the 11th cen- 


tury the Arabic ascendancy was supplanted - 


by that of a Mongol or Tatar people, the 
Turks. The first of the Turks to dominate 
Islam were the Seljuk dynasty. About the 
year 1039, a wave of conquering Turks, led 
by Toghrul Beg (grandson of Seljuk, founder 
of the dynasty, who lived in the 10th century), 
crossed the Oxus. Triumphing rapidly, they 
took over the temporal power in all Asiatic 
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Muslim lands. They infused a new political 
vigor into the somewhat decadent Saracenic 
civilization, while patronizing art and learn- 
ing. It was against the Seljuk Turks that the 
earlier Crusaders fought. The Seljuk re 
gime was challenged by the Mongols in the 
middle of the 12th century under the leader- 
ship of the great Genghis Khan, whose grand- 
son, Hulagu, destroyed the Baghdad cali- 
phate in 1258 and overran Syria. All that 
saved the Muslims was the movement of the 
Mongols eastward to concentrate upon China. 


Out of the confusion came the triumph of 


the Ottoman Turks, who owed their military 
strength to their unmatched infantry, the 
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intrepid Janizaries. They established their 
power over eastern Muslim lands and the 
Balkans in the 14th century, only to be over- 
thrown by the Mongol conqueror, Tamer- 
lane, at the beginning of the 15th century. 
But after Tamerlane’s death in 1405 the Otto- 
man Turks regained their strength, recon- 
quered western ‘Asia and much of north 
Africa, captured Constantinople, and pushed 
northwest to Hungary and Austria. The 
Ottoman Turks remained the dominant po- 
litical force in Islam from the early 16th cen- 
tury to our own day, though their domain 
has been greatly curtailed since 1800, and 
especially since 1918. 


XI. MUSLIM SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND LEGAL INSTITUTIONS 


Muslim social evolution and social the- 
ories. The society of the Arabs before Mo- 
hammed, which was based upon a very com- 
mon ‘social organization of fairly well- 
advanced primitive peoples, namely, patri- 
archal tribalism, has been well described by 
Professor David de Santillana: 


The social structure of ancient Arabia was 
founded upon blood kinship. A group of men 


‘descending, or claiming descent, from a common 
ancestor, associated together for the sake of mutual 


defence; they were united by common worship 


“and by common habits, but first and foremost by 


a blood tie, whether genuine or fictitious, which 
produced an effective brotherhood: the Arab tribe, 
in fact, was a great family.2° 


Islam took over these institutions and the 
related ideals of cooperation, loyalty, and- 


protection, and substituted for the old kin- 
ship bond that of the common faith: “The 
people of Muhammad were a large family, 
pitted against every other group not worship- 
ing the same God. . . . Hence the ethically 
religious character of the whole system, in 
which mutual help is considered a legal duty, 
according to the precept that every Muslim 
should be the protector and helper of every 
other Muslim in case of need. . . . A corol- 
lary of brotherhood is equality. Equal be- 
fore God, the Muslims are equal among 
themselves.” 

Over all human society stands Allah; and 
government exists not only to insure pros- 
perity in this world, but also to make possible 
salvation in the world to come: 

% 


Islam is the direct government of Allah, the rule 
of God, whose eyes are upon his people. The 
principle of unity and order which in other so- 
cieties is called civitas, polis, State, in Islam is 
personified by Allah: Allah is the name of the su- 
preme power, acting in the common interest. 
The public treasury is “the treasury of Allah,” 
the army is the “army of Allah,” even the public 
functionaries are “the employees of Allah.” . . . 

Society . . . is a necessary fact; it is not a con- 
fused rabble, but an aggregation held together by 
a common end and by ties of mutual help; hence 
the social and moral conception of the state: “The 
object of Government is to lead men to prosper- 
ity in this world and to salvation in the next.” 
This purpose is effected by law: the structure of 
law is determined by the very structure of society, 


and from this fact derives its legitimacy.2 


‘Political theories and practices in Muslim 
realms. Though the fundamental sanctions 
of society are derived from Allah, a secular 
sovereign is necessary to curb the evil pro- 
pensities of men. The Muslims went the 
limit in developing the theory of the divine 
right of kings. Allah creates the office of 
sovereign and demands obedience to all the 
sovereign’s commands that do not conflict 
with Muslim law. There can be but one 
sovereign at a time, since the unity of Islam 
requires that there shall be only one head to 
the state. This sovereign or caliph is the 
“vicar of the Prophet,” and the caliphate “is 
a public trust having as its object the service, 
the protection, and the enforcement of holy 
law.” 

Duties and powers of the caliph. While 
Allah theoretically sponsors the caliph, the 
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caliph in actual practice had to be chosen by 
men. According to Muslim law and tradi- 
tion, this choice was exercised by the civil 
and military notables, or by the reigning 
caliph, who might designate his successor. 
Under the first four caliphs the elective prin- 
ciple prevailed; but thereafter the hereditary 
principle dominated. The supreme duties 
of the caliph were to protect the faith, ad- 
vance the temporal interests of Islam, and 
provide for the welfare of his people. He 
was the supreme religious head of Islam, 
and the caliphate was a theocracy to a degree 
rarely matched in any other historic govern- 
ment. Where Muslim law was specific, the 
caliph was compelled to apply it and was for- 
bidden to exceed its precepts. When not 
limited by specific legal prescriptions, his 
executive and judicial power was absolute. 
But the caliph had no legislative power, since 
Islam did not’ admit the possibility of new 
legislation. The only avenue to legislative 
progress lay in reinterpreting the law laid 
down by Mohammed. And this interpreta- 
tion was in the hands of the learned doctors 
of the law—the ulema. Implicit and abject 
obedience to the caliph was the supreme po- 
litical duty of his subjects. Rebellion against 
him was rebellion against Allah, the caliph’s 
sponsor. But this duty of obedience was 
ended if the caliph issued any orders con- 
trary to Muslim law. “No obedience in sin” 
was a basic Muslim political tenet. 

This ideal conception of the origins, na- 
ture, and operation of the caliphate was 
rarely realized in the everyday government 
of the Muslims, though some of the earlier 
and more powerful Abbassid caliphs of Bagh- 
dad nearly measured up to these specifica- 
tions. The tendency was for the caliphate 
‘to degenerate into an Oriental despotism 
based on the Persian model. The adminis- 
trative machinery of the great eastern cali- 
phate was a rather direct and conscious imita- 
tion of the Byzantine system, with some influ- 
ence coming from the old Persian administra- 
tion. 

The great powers and responsibilities of 
the caliph were a chief cause of the decline 
of the caliphate. The caliph was the su- 


“times. 
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přeme civil, military, and religious head of 
Islam, and from Baghdad he ruled over a 
vast dominion. All this called for men of 
the highest ability and of great vitality. Able 
caliphs could not be invariably produced, 
sand the voluptuous life in Baghdad tended 
to sap the vigor of even the better caliphs. 
Harem and court life encouraged intrigues, 
and there were many quarrels and plots con- 
nected with the succession. As the leaders in 
the various provinces grew in power, they 
resisted the caliph. When he was no longer 
able to suppress their independence move., 
ments, he recognized them as sultans. The 
sultans, in turn, in order to legitimatize them 
selves, admitted the overlordship of the ca- 
liph. The caliphs lingered on for a long 
time as a sort of shadowy spiritual head of 
Islam, but the real rulers in later Islam have 
been the sultans, of whom the sultan of 
Turkey was the most important in modern 
Feudalism also made headway.among 
the Muslims and helped along the decline of 
centralized absolutism. It began first in the 
disposition of conquered territory, and later 
developed in the government of the prov- 
inces. The Seljuk Turks in the 11th century 
frankly adopted the practice of giving out _ 
hereditary fiefs to their retainers in return fòr =~ 
the promise of permanent military service. 
This procedure was continued and made _ 
more systematic by the Ottoman Turks. 

Law and religion fused. The Muslim \ 
theories of law were the logical outgrowth of 
the Muslim doctrines of society and the state. 
Since Allah is the supreme ruler of Islam, 


law is the will of Allah. Jurisprudence is 


thus a branch of theology in Muslim lands. 
Submission to law is a religious and social 
duty of Muslims: 


Submission to this law is at the same time a so- 
cial duty and a precept of faith; whosoever vio- 
lates it, not only infringes the legal order, but 
commits a sin, because there is no right in which 
God has not a share. Judicial order and religion, 
law and morals, are the two aspects of that same 
will, from which the Muslim community derives 
its existence and its direction; every legal question 
is in itself a case of conscience, and jurisprudence 
points to theology as its ultimate base.2? 
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XII. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN MUSLIM LANDS 


Muslims lead in medieval economic life. 
We all too frequently conceive of medieval 
economic life in terms of the towns, guilds, 
and fairs of western Europe. But it is a fact 
that the economic life of Muslim Asia, Af- 
rica, and Spain attained during the medieval 
period a development and prosperity not 
generally matched in western Europe until 
after the Commercial Revolution of the 16th 
century. 

The high development of Muslim industry 
and commerce may be attributed to a num- 
ber of factors: the vast extent of the Muslim 
domains, reaching from India to Spain and 
from Armenia to the Sudan, all bound to- 
gether by a religious bond that facilitated 
commercial intercourse; the vast resources of 
the far-flung lands held by the Muslims, in- 
cluding the seats of most of the rich civiliza- 
tions of antiquity; the wide diversity of prod- 
ucts coming from such extended domains; the 
Oriental genius for commerce and the tol- 
erance and hospitality extended to fellow- 
Muslim traders through the broad areas dom- 
inated by the Islamic faith; and the admira- 
ble set of rules, principles, and laws laid down 
by Mohammed and his later interpreters to 
guide economic dealings and commercial in- 
tercourse. 

Muslim industries. The manufactured 
goods turned out in Muslim lands were 
‘unique for their day in variety and volume. 
Especially important were such textiles as 
silks, brocaded cloth, embroidered goods, cot- 
ton goods (especially muslin), and linens; 
tapestries, carpets, rugs, tents, and pavilions; 
luxury products such as jewelry and per- 
fumes; metal products, especially of gold, sil- 
ver, steel, brass, and copper, renowned in the 
Middle Ages; fine leather products, made in 
Mesopotamia, Morocco, and especially in 
Muslim Spain at Cordova; and a great diver- 
sity of pottery, enameled ware, and glassware. 
Charles Seignobos lists the following com- 
modities as among those which the West owes 
to the Muslims: “The greater part of our 
manufactured articles of luxury, linen, dam- 
ask, morocco, silk stuffs embossed with gold 
and silver, muslin, gauze, taffeta, velvet (later 
brought to perfection in Italy), crystal and 
plate glass imitated in Venice, paper, sugar, 
confectionery, and syrups.” 28 


The cities of the various Muslim countries 
specialized in particular industries. In Meso- 
potamia, Baghdad was noted for its jewelry, 
enameled ware, glassware, pottery, and silk 
and cotton cloth; Rakka for olive oil, soaps, 
and reeds for pens; Mosul for cotton cloth— 
the famous muslin; and Amid for woolen, 
cotton, and linen cloth, and for perfumes. 
In the region of ancient Media and Persia, 
Ray manufactured needles, combs, and pot- 
tery; and Fars, carpets, brocaded cloth, em- 
broideries, and perfumes (the well-known 
attar of roses). Beautiful decorative pottery 
was manufactured in profusion in Persia. 
In Arabia, Aden, and other towns manufac- 
tured linen, cotton, woolen, and camel’s-hair 
clothing; particularly important in this dis- 
trict being the production of cloaks and 
blankets. Yemen was famous for its armor, 
striped cloth, and silks. In Syria, Damascus 
was the great industrial city. It manufac- 
tured fine steel, especially in the later Middle 
Ages and in early modern times, varied and 
beautiful glassware, mirrors, silks and bro- 
cades, and the famous damask cloth (usually 
linen), with raised designs on a white or col- 
ored background. Armenia produced famed 
satins and worsteds. In Egypt, the chief in- 
dustrial cities were Alexandria and Cairo. 
Their outstanding manufactures were cotton 
and linen cloth, silks, brocaded cloth, glass- 
ware, and pottery. Morocco was noted for 
its leather goods and red woolen cloth. It 
was in Morocco's main city, Fez, that the fez 
originated. In Muslim Spain, Cordova was 
distinguished for its leather goods, the shield 
industry, and its silks and sashes; Toledo, for 
its sword industry; and Murcia, for its brass 
and iron work. The manufacture of paper 
was an art the Muslims acquired from the 
Chinese. In Baghdad and elsewhere the first 
important paper mills were set up. In Spain, 
about 1150, paper was manufactured for 
the first time in western Europe. 

The industrial workers under Islam were 
organized, for the most part, into crafts and 
guilds. The government exercised a general 
supervision, imposing certain laws as to crafts- 
manship and fraud, but within these limita- 
tions the guilds, presided over by masters or 
chiefs, had a large degree of self-government. 
Superior craftsmanship was fostered and re- 
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warded, and negligent or fraudulent work 
severely punished. 

Muslim agriculture and landholding. Im- 
portant as were Muslim manufactures, agri- 
culture and stock raising were not less sig- 
nificant as a source of economic wealth and 
productivity. Even the religion sponsored 
and encouraged agricultural activity. In 
Mesopotamia, the Muslims revived and ex- 
tended the system of irrigation canals that 
had existed in Babylonian antiquity. Dates, 
olives, melons, quinces, and other fruits were 
abundant, and the more common cereals 
grew in profusion. In Media and Persia, 
stock raising, especially of horses, was a lead- 
ing industry. Armenia was known far and 
wide for its many sheep and excellent wool. 
In Egypt the Nile floods were carefully ex- 
ploited, and the old agricultural prosperity 
was restored. Much wheat was grown. In 
North Africa, cotton, sugar cane, dates, and 
olives were produced, wheat cultivated, and 
horses, cattle and sheep raised. In Muslim 
Spain, agriculture became a real science long 
before anything like scientific agriculture had 
become common in Christian Europe, and 
irrigation was widely practiced by the Moors 
in Spain. Some grain was raised, but more 
important were the cotton and sugar planta- 
tions, olive orchards, and vineyards. Wine 
making was a leading industry here, despite 
the Muslim prohibition of wine drinking for 
the faithful. Dana C. Munro gives an im- 
pressive list of the cereal, vegetable, and fruit 
products introduced or disseminated by the 
Muslims: 


The list of the vegetable products which the 
Arabs gathered in their wanderings would be a 
long one. . . . from India probably they got rice, 
sugar-cane, oranges and turmeric; from Egypt, 
papyrus and cassia; from Syria, apricots, peaches, 
and lemons; from Persia, the silk-worm and the 
mulberry tree. Bananas grew in Arabia itself.?4 


To this list might be added buckwheat, as- 
paragus, hemp, flax, cotton, coffee, and the 
date palm. 

The Muslim agricultural operations were 
carried on in great estates, worked by free 
peasants, serfs, and slaves, and on small farms 
owned by peasant proprietors. There were 
agricultural village communities, some of 
them made up of free peasant workers and 
others of serfs. The latter roughly resembled 
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the medieval manorial system of the West. 
In areas taken over from the Eastern: Empire 
and in Spain many coloni were found where 
the colonate had carried over from Roman 
society. 

Extractive industries, other than agricul- 
ture, were important. Pearl fishing was car- 
ried on in the Persian Gulf and was an im- 
portant adjunct to the Mesopotamian jewelry 
industry. In Arabia and Spain, especially, 
there was much mining. Gold, silver, tin, 
copper, iron, lead, and quicksilver, produced 
in Spain in considerable quantities, laid the 
basis for the extensive metal manufacturing 
of Muslim Spain. Iron was mined in Arabia 
and Persia also. North Africa was the most 
important source of gold. 

Muslim commercial genius and leadership. 
In commerce the Muslims showed even 
greater talent than in industry or agriculture. 
Such modern commercial terms as “traffic,” 
“tarif,” “bazaar;" “caravan,” “magazine,” 
are derived from the Muslims. They did 
much to develop such important forms of 
commercial organization as partnerships and 
trade associations and such credit instru- 
ments as bills of exchange. The Muslims 
had the Oriental genius for trade, a long back- 
ground of trading experience even before 
the appearance of Mohammed, and a rich 
industrial and agricultural world to exploit 
for commercial purposes. Moreover, they 
were intrepid and enthusiastic sailors. As 
Sir Thomas H. Holdich puts it graphically: 


Masters of the sea, even as of the land, no mili- 
tary and naval supremacy which has ever directed 
the destinies of nations was so widespread in its 
geographical field of enterprise as that of the 
Arabs. The whole world was theirs to explore. 
Their ships furrowed new paths across the seas 
even as their khafilas [caravans] trod out new high- 
ways over the land; and at the root of all their 
movement was the commercial instinct of the 
Semite, . . . The might of the sword of Islam but 
carved the way for the slave-owner and the mer- 
chant to follow.?° 


Muslim commercial development was pro- 
moted by the extensive travels of Muslim 
explorers and geographers, who far outdid 
even Marco Polo in the extent and daring of 
their expeditions. Muslim ships plied the 
Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, the Chinese 
seas, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, the 
Caspian, and many inland rivers. The con- 
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trol of Sicily and Sardinia for a time increased 
Muslim commercial strength in the Mediter- 
ranean. From the 8th to the 12th century 
Muslim commerce in the Mediterranean 
rivaled in volume that of the Christian na- 
tions. The Muslims even penetrated into 
southern Russia. They went through the 
Caspian Sea, over the Caucasus to the Volga 
and up to Bulgar, where they met the Rus- 
sian traders coming down from Novgorod. 
In addition to water routes over oceans, seas, 
gulfs, and rivers, the Muslims followed and 
improved many of the old overland routes 
and opened up new ones." Perhaps the most 
famous of these was the Khorasan Road, lead- 
ing from Baghdad as a center to the gates of 
India and China. On the roads lying in 
warm climates the camel was relied upon 
chiefly. This animal now became on a large 
scale the “ship of the desert.” One caravan 
captured by Richard the Lion-Hearted is said 
to have had 4,700 camels and many mules and 
‘donkeys. Baghdad was an important trad- 
ing center, Basra on the Persian Gulf was 
one of the major ports. Aleppo in north- 
ern Syria was the center of the intersecting 
trade routes from the Persian Gulf and the 
Euphrates and the caravan routes from cen- 
tral Asia to the Mediterranean. Aden was 
a main Arabian port, and Alexandria main- 
tained the Egyptian commercial primacy that 
it had held under the Hellenistic rulers. 
The greater part of the Muslim trade was 
carried on within the vast regions of Islam, 
which were bound together by a common 
religion and culture. 
siderable intercourse with the Christian peo- 
ples, especially in the sale of commodities like 
wine which could not be legally consumed 
by Muslims. Important also were commodi- 
ties that upper-class Europeans regarded as 
absolutely essential, such as spices and per- 
fumes, and goods necessary to Muslims that 
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could not be produced in Muslim lands. 
Representative of the intra-Muslim trade was 
that between Muslim Spain and the East: 


- the bulk of the foreign commerce of the 
Spanish Moors was with the Mohammedan part 
of the world, rather than with Christian lands. 
Silk and wool, both raw and woven, were carried 
from Spain to the markets of Syria, Africa, and 
Egypt. Coral, cochineal, quicksilver, iron, and 
other metals, and weapons, also figured in this 
trade. In return for these products, spices, dyes, 
and unguents were brought from the East to 
Spain. In the twelfth century, it is said that as 
many as a thousand vessels were engaged in this 
Levantine trade.27 


Muslim contributions to sea travel and ex- 
ploration: the compass. The Muslims, in- 
trepid sailors on their own account and car- 
rying on extensive trade, made a great contri- 
bution to the ultimate triumph of Christian 
commerce, discovery, and colonization. For 
to the Muslims we apparently owe the intro- 
duction into the West of the mariner’s com- 
pass, which was indispensable to the mastery 
of the oceans. ‘The compass was clearly the 
discovery of the Chinese. Tradition places 
the Chinese inyention of this instrument early 
in the Christian era, but the first definite 
mention we have of it in authentic Chinese 
literature occurs about the year 1093. About 
1100, Chinese writers refer to it as in use by 
Chinese navigators. The Muslims knew of 
the compass in the 12th century. The first 
authentic Muskim notice of its general use in 
navigation was written in 1282, two centuries 
before the voyages of Columbus. Christian 
scholars knew of the compass by the late 12th 
or early 13th century, though it was not used 
by Christian navigators until somewhat later. 
The Muslims stimulated European interest 
in trade through the reports of their great 
travelers and explorers in the Far East, such 
as Ibn Battuta (14th century). 


XIII. MUSLIM LEARNING AND CULTURE 


Muslim civilization not wholly Arabic. 
The glories of Islam were not limited to mili- 
tary victories, vast political dominions, and 
unrivaled material wealth. Muslim learn- 
ing attained a higher level than any western 
European culture before the late medieval pe- 
riod. Not even the Greek civilization of 
the Eastern Empire matched it for extent 


or variety of interests and achievements. 

The Muslim culture is sometimes called 
Arabic civilization, but this is a misleading 
term. The Arabs were a rather backward 
people, and Muslim civilization was built up 
primarily by the non-Arab elements. It is 
more accurate, therefore, to refer to the cul- 
ture and learning of Islamic peoples as Mus- 
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lim culture. The Arabic language, however, 
was the one everywhere used by ‘cultivated 
Muslims. This is the reason why their schol- 
arship is so frequently referred to as the 
Arabic civilization of the Middle Ages. In 
discussions of Muslim learning, it is there- 
fore necessary to bear in mind that only a 
small minority of the great Muslim scholars 
were Arabs; indeed, a number of the most 
distinguished were not even of the Muslim 
faith. In all cases, however, they profited by 
the advantages afforded to the pursuit of 
knowledge by Muslim surroundings. 

Reasons for Muslim intellectual leader- 
ship in the Middle Ages. It is not difficult 
to understand the reason for the supremacy 
of Muslim learning during the early medie- 
val period. It was based upon a broad tol-. 
erance of other cultures and religions. The 
Muslims had no such hatred of paganism and 
pagan learning as the Christians exhibited 
for centuries. For example, the old legend 
that Omar destroyed the great library of 
Alexandria has been proved wholly mythical. 
Actually, what remained of the library was 
destroyed by Christians crusading against 
paganism more than two centuries before 
the Muslim conquest of Egypt. Such an un- 
pardonable atrocity as the Christian crusade 
against the Albigenses in southern France 
early in the 13th century would have been un- 
thinkable in Muslim realms. 

While Muslim science and scholarship were 
the best that the Middle Ages produced be- 
fore the end of the 13th century, they were 
less an original or indigenous product than 
a synthesis and exposition of the science and 
philosophy of Greece, India, and the East. 
The tolerance of Islam in non-religious fields 

_ made it possible to accept this non-Muslim 
learning with enthusiasm, while the curiosity 
and industry of Muslim scholars prompted 
them to develop and elaborate this borrowed 
knowledge. 

Debts to Greeks and Hindus. The first 
center for a notable development of Muslim 
scholarship was Baghdad and its adjacent 
cities. The Nestorian monks, a Christian 
sect, had a school at Ctesiphon near Baghdad. 
These Syriac scholars and translators were the 
first to bring Aristotle's logic to the attention 
of Muslims. When Baghdad became a great 
city after 762, court physicians and scholars 
gathered there and translated Greek medical, 


philosophical 
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scientific, and philosophical works, particu- 
larly those of Galen, Ptolemy, and Aristotle. 
At the same time, the Hindu works on mathe- 
matics were brought in and rendered into 
Arabic. The great era of translation fell 
between 762 and goo. After this period the 
Muslims did much original work in the way 
of elaborating this borrowed and translated 
information. In 832, a House of Wisdom, 
consisting of a school and an observatory, 
was established in Baghdad under the direc- 
tion of a Nestorian physician. This became 
a famous center for the transmission of Hel- 
lenic and Hindu knowledge to Islamic lands 
and ultimately to the Jewish and Christian 
scholars of western Europe. The leading 
figure here in the early years was Hunain ibn 
Ishaq (809-877), who was known and revered 
in medieval Europe as Johannitius. From 
the beginning, there were able and learned 
caliphs who were patrons of scholarship. In- 
deed, the very caliph who founded Baghdad 
in 762, Al-Mansur, gathered learned men at 
his court and at once encouraged the trans- 
lation of Greek and Hindu books. But the 
most active of all the caliphs in promoting 
translation and scholarly work was his grand- 
son, Al-Ma‘mun (813-833). -The University 
of Baghdad was the most important of the 
early Muslim schools, but it was rivaled after 
the roth century by the large and flourishing 
University of Cairo and the Spanish Muslim 
University of Cordova. 

Much enthusiasm was shown by Muslim 
scholars for Greek scientific, medical, and 
literature. Plato, Aristotle, 
Neo-Platonic works, Euclid, Archimedes, Ptol- 
emy, Apollonius, Galen, and other Hellenic 
and Hellenistic writings were paraphrased 
and translated. With these was merged the 
scientific lore of India, which was especially 
important in the field of mathematics. The 
so-called Arabic numerals and medieval al- 
gebra appear to have been obtained mainly 
from India. 

Muslims transmit learning to Christian 
West. In this way Islam took over Hellenic 
and Indian learning. The Muslims passed 
it on to the Christians, mainly through the 
Muslim civilization of Spain. From the 10th 
century onward, Cordova in Spain became a 
large and prosperous Muslim center, in fact, 
next to Constantinople, the largest city in all 
Europe. Muslim learning was dominant 
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there. Christian scholars visited this great 
Muslim cultural site and took back some 
knowledge of the Muslim versions of the 
ancient Greek learning. Jewish scholars 
passed even more freely back and forth be- 
tween Spain and Christian Europe and acted 
as intermediaries between Muslim and Latin 
culture. Toledo was captured by the Chris- 
tians in 1085, and that still further facilitated 
the Christian assimilation of Muslim learn- 
ing. In the 12th century a Christian church- 
man in Toledo established an institute for 
translators and thus notably promoted the 
transmission of Muslim learning to the schol- 
arly monks of Christendom. Seville also be- 
came an important Muslim intellectual cen- 
ter, especially in the later Middle Ages. 
Muslim science. We have space here only 
for passing mention of a few of the more rep- 
resentative Muslim contributions to knowl- 
edge. The mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge of the Muslims was derived chiefly 
from the Greeks, the Hindus, and the Chi- 
nese. It was from these sources that they 
learned much of what they knew of arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 
They assimilated this information and trans- 
mitted it to Christian Europe with revolu- 
tionary results for Western mathematics. 
The Muslims first gave currency to arith- 
metic, algebra, and trigonometry in the West. 
The Greeks had contributed geometry, 
though the Muslims added something to the 
Greek knowledge even in this subject. These 
Muslim contributions to mathematics, in 
synthesizing the achievements of the Greeks, 
Chinese, and Hindus, and passing on the 
product of western Europe, had far-reaching 
results for the subsequent history of European 
civilization. Medieval Muslim mathematics 
made possible the rise of modern mathematics 
among the Christian peoples, and early mod- 
ern mathematics in western Europe was in 
turn essential to the epoch-making develop- 
ments in European natural science after 1450. 
In astronomy the Muslims accepted the 
Ptolemaic system, modifying it by adding 
some of Aristotle’s theories., Perhaps the 
most important contributions of the Mus- 
lims to astronomy was their construction of 
good observatories at Meraga, Baghdad, Da- 
mascus, Cordova, and other cities, and their 
manufacture of the best astronomical instru- 
ments—astrolabe and sextant—known until 
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the time of Tycho Brahe. They did espe- 
cially interesting work in calculating pre- 
cisely the latitude and longitude of Muslim 
cities, a type of achievement almost unheard 
of in western Europe at the time. Muslim 
scholars also widened our knowledge of chro- 
nology and calendar systems. 

In physics, the Muslims followed up the 
Greek achievements. They took over much 
of the Aristotelian and Hellenistic work in 
mechanics, and were especially interested in 
the field of optics. Here the chief figure was 
Al-Hazen (Ibn al-Haitham, 965-1039). He 
was “the greatest of Muslim physicists and 
one of the greatest students of optics of all 
times.” He started with Euclid’s optics, but 
left the Greek master far behind, Al-Hazen 
carried on his work with spherical and para- 
bolic mirrors and with prisms, even study- 
ing atmospheric refraction, He greatly ex- 
tended human knowledge of lenses, the eye, 
and the character of vision. He even 
brought Muslim mathematics to his aid. 
His work was translated into Latin and 
helped Roger Bacon and Witelo (Vitello) to 
found scientific optics in the West. 

The Muslims systematized alchemy, that 
rudimentary chemistry which sought to trans- 
mute the baser metals into gold and to dis- 
cover the mysterious elixir that would pro- 
long life. They started with the alchemy of 
the Hellenistic Greeks and carried the sub- 
ject to the borders of real scientific chemistry. 
The Muslim alchemists produced a number 
of important drugs and chemicals, among 
which may be noted carbonate of soda, sal 
ammoniac, alum, copperas, borax, nitrate of 
silver, cream of ‘tartar, and corrosive sub- 
limate. Moreover, their work enabled Chris- 
tian scientists of early modern times to take 
over their achievements and move more rap- 
idly into modern chemistry. 

Little or no original contribution to zool- 
ogy, biology, or botany was made by Muslim 
scholars, who rested content, for the most 
part, with accepting uncritically the debased 
Hellenistic and Hindu knowledge. They 
also fell into the habit, shared by medieval 
Christian writers, of compiling bestiaries, that 
is, treatises seeking to discover the theological 
import of animals and animal behavior. 

Some of the most original contributions to 
human knowledge made by the Muslims came 
from their geographers. They were wide 
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travelers, faithful observers, and relatively ac- 
curate reporters. Moreover, the large num- 
ber of distinguished mathematicians and as- 
ronomers among the Muslims promoted the 
linkage of astronomy and geography and the 
scientific study of geographical theory. 

The Muslim achievements in medicine, 
though less purely original than those in 
geography, were especially famous during the 
Middle Ages and in early modern times. 
Their medical lore was derived primarily 
from the Greek medical knowledge of Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Dioscorides, and others. 
Some attention was also paid to the medical 
knowledge of the Persians and the Hindus. 
The most important Muslim translators and 
adapters of Greek medical books in the serv- 
ice of Muslim medicine were Hunain ibn 
Ishaq (Johannitius) already mentioned as a 
translator, and Thabit ibn Qurra, (gth cen- 
tury, also an astronomer and translator of 
Euclid). Among the great medieval Muslim 
physicians were the eminent clinicians, Al- 
Rhazi (Rhazes); Ali ibn Abbas; Ibn Zuhr 
(Avenzoar), and Ibn Khatima; the great com- 
piler, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and the outstand- 
ing surgeon, Abu-l-Qasim (Abulcasis). 

Muslim history, philosophy, theology, and 
literature. The Muslims were prolific writ- 
ers of history. Their work here fell mainly 
into three major types—biographies of Mo- 
hammed, the caliphs, and other important 
figures; histories of Arabia and the spread 
of Islam; and universal histories, interpret- 
ing world history from the Muslim point ot 
view. The foremost Muslim philosopher ot 
history and one of the most versatile minds in 
all Muslim scholarship was Ibn Khaldun 
1322-1406). He made valuable contribu- 
tions to the philosophy of history, and was 
a competent student of geography, anthropo- 
geography, anthropology, and sociology. His 
observations on early Arabic society and in- 
stitutions were particularly keen and incisive. 

There were many eminent Muslim philos- 
ophers. Muslim philosophy consisted pri- 
marily of adaptations and commentaries 
based on Aristotle and other Greek philoso- 
phers, discussions and interpretations of the 
Koran and Muslim problems, and introduc- 
ions to Oriental mysticism.. Among the com- 
mentators upon Aristotelian and Greek phi- 
losophy the most notable were Ibn Sina or 
Avicenna, also prominent as a physician, and 
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Ibn Rushd, far better known as Averroës 
(1126-98), the most distinguished and capable 
of all commentators on Aristotle prior to the 
Christian scholastic philosophers, Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. The Jewish 
philosopher Moses Maimonides was very in- 
fluential in passing on a knowledge of Aver- 
roës to the Christian scholars. 

Muslim theology was closely related to Mus- 
lim philosophy, especially to that branch of 
Muslim philosophy which dealt primarily 
with purely Muslim problems. In theology, 
Al-Jahiz (died 869) was the most important 
figure of the early centuries of Muslim faith. 
In his great encyclopedia, he attempted to 
show the theological import of natural phe- 
nomena, a characteristic that he shared with 
the early Christian encyclopedists. But the 
outstanding Muslim theologian of the whole 
Middle Ages was Al-Ghazali (1058-1101), who 
has been fairly called the Muslim Aquinas, 
and whose contributions to theology have 
been regarded by eminent authorities as 
more original than those of Aquinas. He 
exerted a considerable influence upon both 
Jewish and Christian theology. 

In the realm of letters, the Muslims sur- 
passed with their poetry. It is doubtlul if 
any other culture has produced so much 
creditable poetry or so many able poets. 
There was a rich background of pre-Islamic 
Arabic poetry, which Muslim scholars later 
collected and edited. First and foremost 
here were the Moallakdt, a collection of seven 
long poems which were, according to tradi- 
tion, hung up in the sacred shrine at Mecca. 
They present in poetic form a realistic pic- 
ture of the social life, trials and tribulations, 
loves and hates, and homely maxims of the 
Beduins of Arabia. Far more voluminous 
was the Kitab al-Aghani, a vast anthology of 
early Arabic poetry, mirroring love, war, sor- 
row, primitive wisdom, and the like. It was 
collected in the gth century by Abu-l-Faraj, an 
able poet and historian. It contains many 
short ballads comparable to those popular in 
the Latin West. Al-Firdausi (935-1020), the 
thousandth anniversary of whose birth was 
celebrated with much enthusiasm by learned 
bodies in Western lands, was the outstanding 
epic poet of Persia. He has been called the 
Muslim Homer, and his major work is the 
famous Shéhndma or Book of Kings, a collec- 
tion of hero lore centering about Rustam. 
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The best known to present-day Westerners 
of all the Muslim poets is Omar Khayyam 
(died 1124). His most noted work in his 
book of verse, The Rubdiyadt, which voices 
universal skepticism and urges us to enjoy life 
as it comes. Omar has been called both the 
Muslim Lucretius and the Muslim Solomon, 
the latter because of the resemblance of his 
philosophy to that of Ecclesiastes, tradition- 
ally ascribed to Solomon. Omar's popularity 
in the English-speaking world was due in part 
to the superb rendering of his great poem 
into English verse by Edward Fitzgerald in 
the 19th century. Fitzgerald’s translation is 
almost as much his own creation as Omar's. 
The most versatile of all Muslim poets was 
the Persian Jami (1414-92), who achieved 
something close to perfection of both form 
and style in epic, lyric, and mystical verse. 

The earliest important product of Arabic 
prose literature was the popular Romance of 
Antar, of uncertain authorship, but long as- 
cribed to Al-Asmai (born 739), a scholar of 

-the time of Harun al-Rashid. It is com- 
parable to the Arthurian legend in English 
literature. Written in rhythmic prose, inter- 
spersed with verse, it tells of the exploits ot 
Antar, an Arabic warrior and poet, one of 
the traditional authors of the Moallakat. It 
is especially important for its picture of the 
life of the warlike Beduins of pre-Islamic 
Arabia. 

Most famous of all Muslim literature in 
the knowledge and opinion of the English- 
speaking world were the so-called Arabian 
Nights. According to the tale, the King of 
India and China, enraged by the infidelity 
of his wife and the wives of his intimates, 
decides to slay all Muslim brides on the morn- 
ing after their marriage. The daughter of 
a vizier tries to save them from this cruel fate 
and starts to tell the King a story that she 
suspends each night at an intriguing point. 
She continues until she has spent a thousand 
and one nights in recounting these stories. 
Then the King forgives her and the Muslim 
women, ends his killings, and make the vizier’s 
daughter his queen. The division of the 
tales and anecdotes into so-called nights was 
a practical expedient adopted for the con- 
venience of professional story-tellers among 
the Muslims. The scenes of the “nights” are 

_ laid all the way from China to early medieval 
‘France, and the time setting is chiefly in the 


8th and gth centuries—the age of Harun 
al-Rashid—though there are later strata based 
on life in Cairo. The tales are a diversified 
collection of fables, proverbs, adventures, 
household tales, and erotic exploits, designed 
to please the varied Muslim audiences to 
which the storytellers had to make their ap- 
peal. They have been a most potent source 
of opposition to the ascetic and puritanical 
strains in Christian literature. In this great 
work the intellectual assumptions are pri- 
marily Persian, the original Muslim element 
being the realistic descriptions of Arabic 
culture and erotic life at Baghdad and Cairo. 

The Muslims devoted themselves to the sci- 
ence of language and literature. Lexicogra- 
phers, or writers of dictionaries, abounded. 
The Muslim mind, with its proclivity for 
compilation and minute analysis, was well 
adapted to intensive work in the field of 
grammar, and there were many very able 
Muslim grammarians and philologists. 

Transmitting learning to the West: Jewish 
scholars. As intermediaries between Mus- 
lim and Christian culture and as transmitters 
of Muslim learning to the Western Chris- 
tians, the Jews took a leading, part. They 
were especially active in Spain where, under 
Muslim dominion, they were accorded decent 
treatment. The chief Jewish transmitters 
were Ibn Gabriol (Avicebron, 1020-70) and 
Moses Maimonides (1135-1204). The lead- 
ing Christian translator of Muslim scientific 
works was Gerard of Cremona (died 1197). 
Others of importance in the 11th and 12th 
centuries were Constantine the African, 
Adelard of Bath, Robert of Chester, and Dan- 
iel of Morley—all but the first English trav- 
elers and scholars. 

Christian historians have frequently 
pointed out the fact that the Latin civiliza- 
tion of the West in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies reached about as high levels as were 
attained by the Muslims. This may be true, 
but the remarkable renaissance of learning 
in western Europe during these centuries was 
due in large part to information and stimula- 
tion coming from the Muslims. 

Islam did not directly encourage science 
and scholarship. Though it is apparent that 
Muslim culture and scholarship far outshone 
anything known in Christian Europe at the 
time and constituted the highest civilization 
of the medieval world before the end of the 
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13th century, one should not make the mis» ish, Persian, Indo-Muslim, and Turkish. 


take of attributing this to any direct stimulat- 
ing influence of Islam.” That influence was 
merely neutral. Islam encouraged learn- 
ing only as it might be incidentally involved 
in the history, jurisprudence, philosophy, or 
theology of Islam. Like Christianity, Islam 
was primarily concerned with matters super- 
natural and religious and was to that degree 
nonscientific or antiscientific. “The main dis- 
tinction was that Islam was far more tolerant 
of religious dissent and of worldly interests. 
Hence it did not interfere so directly and ex- 
tensively with scholarly efforts nor so power- 
fully discourage scientific activity. This rela- 
tively greater tolerance, open-mindedness, 
and secularism of Islam were the primary rea- 
sons for the superiority of Muslim civilization 
to Christian scholarship in the Middle Ages. 
This superiority was far more marked over 
the Latin West than over the Greek Eastern 
Empire. In the medieval period, the learn- 
ing of both Christians and Muslims was based 
chiefly on the earlier pagan scholarship, par- 
ticularly that of the Greeks. Islam made it 
somewhat less difficult than did Christianity 
to appropriate and appreciate this ancient 
pagan erudition. Herein, chiefly, is to be 
found the key to Muslim cultural pre- 
eminence—and not in native Muslim genius, 
in the inherent superiority of Islam, or in 
any direct encouragement of scholarship and 
art by Islam. 

Muslim art and architecture. Muslim art, 
if not as markedly superior to Christian 
art as Muslim scholarship was to medie- 
val Christian learning before 1300, was 
a highly notable phase of Muslim culture. 
The original Arab conquerors who won the 
early victories for Islam had very little experi- 
ence with any high form of art. They were 
therefore compelled to depend upon the 
artists and architects of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, Syria, and Persia. Hence Muslim art 
was largely a combination of the Byzantine 
Christian art and the pagan art of Persia. 
In due time, the Muslims conquered or built 
such important cities and cultural sites as 
Baghdad, Ispahan, Tabriz, Shiraz, Delhi, Bija- 
pur, Cairo, Fez, Algiers, Cordova, Granada, 
Toledo, and Seville. Here were developed 
the outstanding examples of Muslim art 
and “architecture: These fell into five 
main types: Arabic (Syro-Egyptian), Moor- 


While these several forms of Muslim art 
differed considerably in detail, there were 
certain fundamental common characteristics, 
produced partly by imitation of Byzantine art 
and partly by limitations imposed on Muslim 
art by the Koran and the religious teachings 
of Islam. The Koran forbade all artistic 
representation of living things. This led to 
ruling out all sculpture in Muslim lands. It 
also eliminated any pictorial art except 
among the Persians and the Indo-Muslims. 
But this prohibition encouraged the develop- 
ment of a very rich and complex compensa- 
tory decorative art, based largely upon highly 
conventionalized motifs, such as the interlaced 
stars—the so-called Star of David; elaborate 
latticework; the surrounding of arches by 
panels and decorative frames; and rich honey- 
combed and stalactite work. Bright colors 
and gilding were common. Decorative tiles 
and wonderful mosaic work in conventional 
patterns were lavishly used. 

As the cathedral was the characteristic 
product of medieval Christian architecture, 
so the mosque furnished the chief opportu- 
nity for the expression of Muslim artistic tal- 
ent. The Arabic mosques, which predomi- 
nated in Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, were rela- 
tively limited in size, made frequent use of 
domes and vaults, and usually employed 
elaborately the court-and-arcade plan. In 
the Arabic style both the domes and the 
arches were usually pointed in form. In 
Persia the bulbous dome and the high round 
minaret were characteristic; the four-centered 
pointed arch prevailed; the roofed gallery 
was common, and the Persian mosques were 
also distinguished for their brilliant tile 
work. The Mosque of Ispahan is an excel- 
lent example of the Persian type. The Indo- 
Muslim mosques, of which one of the great 
examples is that at Delhi, resembled in gen- 
eral plan the Persian mosques. The main 
difference lay in the fact that they were made 
of sandstone or marble, whereas in Persia the 
mosques were almost invariably constructed 
of brick. The Turks took over the great 
Byzantine Church of Sancta Sophia as their 
leading mosque, and they have imitated it in 
the mosques that they have constructed in 
Turkish domains. In the Moorish mosques 
the dome or vault construction was rarely 
used. The flat or pitched roof prevailed. 
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The usual arch was of the horseshoe form. 
The columns were slender and the decoration 
of the mosques was elaborate latticework and 
other conventionalized motifs. The tall and 
graceful minarets from which the Muslims 
are called to prayer are as characteristic of 
Muslim architecture as the cathedral spires 
are of medieval Christian architecture. 

In addition to the mosques, the rich com- 
plexity of Muslim architecture was also ex- 
hibited in such great palaces as the Alcazar 
at Seville and the Alhambra at Granada. In 
modified form this Moorish architecture came 
into Mexico and California with the Spanish 
colonizers, and out of it has grown our pres- 
ent “Mission” style of architecture. 

Decorative arts. The decorative arts of 
the Muslims were very highly developed. As- 
we have seen, the Muslim mosaics were ri- 
valed only by the mosaics in Byzantine 
churches and palaces. The Muslims were 
very talented also in their production of 
decorative tiles, glazed pottery, and enameled 
glass. Muslim brass work has been world- 
famous. So has the art of damascening, the 
decorative insertion of gold and brass wire 
into steel and iron. Beautiful works were 
turned out in many kinds of inlaid metal 
products. Muslim architects and. cabinet- 
makers have shown remarkable skill in fine 
woodwork and paneling. The carpets and 
rugs, especially of Persia, were justly famous 
for their richness and artistic designs. The 


XIV. THE MUSLIM THREAT TO 


Muslim invasions before the Crusades. 
Islam threatened Christianity seriously by 
force of arms at the beginning of its power 
and again at the moment of impending de- 
cline. In the first half of the 8th century 
the Muslims encircled the southern Mediter- 
ranean, swung into Spain, and threatened to 
overrun Gaul and stamp out Christianity. 
They were turned back by Charles Martel 
and his feudal cavalry at the battle of Tours 
in 732, and had to rest content with their 
foothold in Spain. At the time of the Cru- 
sades after 1095 the Muslims did not actually 
threaten or challenge the Christians. The 
aggressiveness then came almost exclusively 
from the Christians. It used to be believed 
that the Saracens treated the Christians well, 
and that the Seljuk Turks dealt very harshly 
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same can be said of the elaborate damasks, 
silks, and laces of Syria and Armenia. In 
Muslim Persia, which was heretical on the 
matter of painting and refused to honor the 
restrictions imposed by Islam, there was some 
creditable painting, especially beautiful and 
highly colored minatures and the superlative 
illuminated manuscripts which in some ways 
excelled even the beautiful work of this kind 
done by the medieval Christian monks of 
Western Europe. 

Music. Because of its association with ear- 
lier pagan rites, Mohammed had forbidden 
music to the Muslims. But the Oriental in- 
terest in music would not be denied, and it 
soon crept back. Perhaps the most usual 
form of Muslim music was singing to the 
accompaniment of a lute. Vocal music was 
more popular than instrumental in all Mus- 
lem lands, but many musical instruments 
were known to the Muslims—the lute, pan- 
dore, flute, drum, tambourine, reed pipe, 
horn, trumpet, cymbal, harp, and dulcimer. 
The Muslims were the most competent manu- 
facturers of musical instruments during the 
Middle Ages and shipped many of these 
products to western Europe. The Arabian 
Nights reveals clearly the large place that 
music played in the life of the Muslims. 
There were many important Muslim com- 
posers and also writers on the theory of music, 
notably the leading Muslim philosophers, Al- 
Farabi and Avicenna (Ibn Sina). 


CHRISTIANITY: THE CRUSADES 


with them. There seems little basis for this 
charge. In fact, so well did the Turks treat 
the Christians on the eve of the Crusades that 
many Christians went voluntarily to live in 
Turkish lands in preference to life in areas 
controlled by the Greek Christian Church 
within the Byzantine Empire.* 

Basis of the Crusades, In reality, the 
Crusades were a complex product of the 
conditions of the 11th century, As Professor 
Munro has well said: “The crusades have 
been regarded primarily as holy wars, but 
actually they are much more complex in 
character. They were also in part feudal 
forays, commercial and colonizing expedi- 
tions. and a phase of the long struggle be- 
tween eastern and western peoples.” 3° | 

At the close of the 11th century the Eastern 
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Emperor, Alexius Comnenus is said to have 
called for aid against the Muslims. Pope 
Urban I believed he saw an opportunity to 
advance both the position of the Church and 
his own fortunes, which were threatened by 
an anti-pope. So he called together the 
Council of Clermont in November 1095. 
Addressing bellicose and avaricious feudal 
lords, he held up before them the prospect 
of booty from the infidel and assurance of 
salvation in case of death. He further fired’ 
their holy zeal by describing the sanctity of 
Jerusalem and the largely imaginary desecra- 
tion wrought there by the infidels. 

The first three Crusades: Jerusalem cap- 
tured; Latin Kingdoms of the East. The 
Pope was successful in his appeal. In 1096 
the First Crusade got under way. Some- 
where between 100,000 and 300,000 men, 
women, and children headed for the Holy 
Land, It was partly a mob and partly a 
group of well-trained feudal knights. Among 
the leaders were Godfrey of Bouillon, Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, Raymond of Toulouse, 
and Tancred of Apulia. Three years later, 
on July 15,1099, Jerusalem was captured, and 
Jews and Muslims were massacred without 
quarter. Four Latin states were set up in 
the East. 

In 1144, Edessa, one of these Latin states, 
was captured by the Muslims. So a Second 
Crusade was preached by St. Bernard in 1145. 
There was much emotional response, but the 
force that set out to recapture Edessa failed 
miserably, and the Crusade collapsed. 

In 1187 Christendom was shocked by the 
news that the valiant Muslim leader Saladin 
had recaptured Jerusalem. A Third Cru- 
sade was at once preached, and three of the 
most colorful monarchs that Europe has ever 
known took the field for the Cross: Frederick 
Barbarossa, Richard the Lion-Hearted, and 
Philip Augustus. Frederick was drowned in 
the East, Philip and Richard split in jeal- 
ousy, and Philip withdrew from the Crusade. 
Richard performed many brave exploits in 
the East, including the famous capture of 
Acre in 1191, but he failed to regain Jeru- 
salem. Captured on his return by the Arch- 
duke of Austria and the German Emperor, 
Richard languished in prison for a time and 
had to pay an enormous ransom, a severe tax 
on his subjects. 

The Fourth Crusade and the sack of Con- 


an abortive affair. 
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stantinople. The Fourth Crusade, to which 
we have already referred, was manipulated 
by Venice. It was diverted from the Holy 
Land to Constantinople, apparently by ef- 
forts of Venice to weaken a commercial rival 
and to keep the Crusaders from attacking 
Egypt, which would have damaged Venetian 
trade with that area. The Venetians had the 
Crusaders at their mercy, since they were 
transporting them to the East. In 1204 
Constantinople was brutally attacked and 
great havoc wrought. Innumerable acts of 
vandalism were committed. Many precious 
manuscripts and works of art were destroyed. 
The infidel was undisturbed by the Fourth 
Crusade. 

Later Crusades. The Fifth Crusade was 
Only the “King of Jeru- 
salem” participated, and after a trivial victory 
he met a decisive defeat. The Crusade col- 
lapsed after the death of Innocent II, 

The Sixth Crusade was the most unusual 
of the whole series. It was carried on by the 
brilliant and unconventional Frederick II ot 
Germany. While under the ban of excom- 
munication by the Pope, he went to the Holy 
Land and successfully negotiated with the 
Sultan of Egypt for the cession of Jerusalem 
to the Christians in 1229. It remained a 
Christian possession for 15 years. 

The Seventh Crusade was led by King 
Louis IX (St. Louis) of France in 1248. He 
was defeated and taken prisoner in Egypt. 
In 1270 he launched the Eighth Crusade, 
starting his conflict against the Muslims in 
Tunis in northern Africa. He died in a 
plague, and the Crusades came to an end. 
The last Christian foothold in Palestine was 
lost when the Mamelukes captured Acre in 
1291. 

Results of the Crusades. We shall deal 
more thoroughly with the results of the 
Crusades in a later chapter, but here we 
can briefly summarize their consequences. 
There was much more peace than war for 
two centuries in the East, and the peaceful 
relations between Crusaders and Muslims 
were more significant in the long run than 
the military encounters. The Westerners 
earned many Muslim and Oriental ways and 
developed a taste for the luxuries of the East. 
All this promoted. a demand for Eastern 
goods and accelerated the growth of com- 
merce. The Italians, who had acted as trans- 
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porting agents for the Crusaders, took full 
advantage of their opportunities to build up 
trading relations with the East. Travel was 
promoted, and the explorations of Marco 
Polo and others followed on the heels of the 
Crusades, and still further encouraged trade 
between Europe and the Orient. The re- 
vived trade promoted the rise of towns and a 
more dynamic pattern in European life. 
The science and culture of the Muslims were 
brought back to Europe and helped to create 
the remarkable intellectual revival of the 
12th and 13th centuries. For the time being 
the Church was strengthened and enriched 
by the Crusades, and the papacy grew in 
power and prestige. Since many of the feu-. 
dal lords were killed off, the Crusades helped 
to promote the development of royal central- 
ization and the growth of nationalism. The 
tendency of historians today is to lay primary 
stress on these nonmilitary aspects and results 
of the Crusades, rather than upon the color- 
ful but ephemeral exploits of a militant 
Christendom. 


Later Muslim threats to Christian Europe. 


A real threat came to Christianity in the ` 


of the Muslims during the Middle Ages, they 
subsequently failed to keep up in material 
progress with the Christian civilizations of 
the West. This has led many to assert that 
they are not capable of attaining modern 
cultural levels. There is ‘little ground for 
such a view. The backwardness of the Mus- 
lims until recently has been due to the ter- 
rific attacks to which they have been sub- 
jected since the Middle Ages and to their 
isolation from those commercial and indus- 
trial developments in the West which have 
created contemporary industrial and capital- 
istic civilization. Another factor holding 
back Muslim lands was Mohammed's declara- 
tion that his religion was complete and per- 
fect. This implied that new legislation was 
unnecessary, and that there could be no fur- 
ther progress in any direction. All improve- 
ment has to be made in spite of this funda- 
mental attitude of mind. That the Muslims 
can be capable enough, even in modern terms 
and processes, when intelligently led, has been 
conspicuously proved by the remarkable 
achievements of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the 
ruler of the new Turkey after the first World 


15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, this time. War. 


through eastern Europe rather than through | 
Spain, as it had in the early days.. The 
Turks took Adrianople in 1361, “captured 
Constantinople in 1453 and took over the 
Eastern or Greek Christian Empire. They 
pushed on to the very gates of Vienna and 
were turned back in 1683 only through the 
heroic efforts of John Sobieski, King of Po- 
land. 

Intellectual threats to Christendom. Is- 
lam thus failed to overthrow Christianity by 
force, but it seriously affected the dominion 
of Christian dogma and thought in two other 
ways. In the first place, it aided in the 
rise of scientific interest and a mildly skepti- 
cal philosophy among the Christians, thus 
helping on the ultimate appearance of ex- 
perimental science and rationalistic philoso- 
phy. In the second place, it either ob- 
structed or greatly handicapped Christian 
missions in many parts of the world, particu- 
larly in Asia and Africa, and converted to 
Islam many millions who might otherwise 
have been brought into the Christian fold. 

Reasons for Muslim stagnation in modern 
times. Despite the remarkable achievements 


The role of Islam and the Muslims in 
“Western civilization. Perhaps no better con- 
clusion to this chapter on Muslim civilization 
could be found than the observations of the 
Baron Carra de Vaux on the role of the 
Muslims in the history of culture: 


The Arabs kept alive the higher intellectual life 
and the study of science in a period when the 
Christian West was fighting desperately with bar- 
barism. The zenith of their activity may be 
placed in the ninth and tenth centuries, but it 
was continued down to the fifteenth. From the 
twelfth century everyone in the West who had 
any taste for science, some desire for light, turned 
to the East or to the Moorish West. At this pe- 
riod the works of the Arabs began to be translated 
as those of the Greeks had prevariously been by 
them. The Arabs thus formed a bond of union, 
a connecting link bétween ancient culture and 
modern civilization. When at the Renaissance 
the spirit of man was once again filled with the 
zeal for knowledge and stimulated by the spark vf 
genius, if it was able to set promptly to work, to 
produce and to invent, it was because the Arabs 
had preserved and perfected yarious branches of 
knowledge, kept the spirit of research alive-and 


eager and maintained it pliant and ready for fu-- 


ture discoveries.*1 
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CHRONOLOGY OF EUROPEAN, BYZANTINE, AND MUSLIM 


CIVILIZATIONS, 800 A.p.-1500 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM 
CIVILIZATIONS 


800-1100 
800-1000 
goo 


93 


1000 
1081735, 
1039-56 


1041 
1056-1106 


1060-1108 
1066-87 

1074-1142 
1081-1118 


1085, 
1086 


1090-1153 
1096--1099 


1099 


1100-1300 
1100-1200 


C. 1100-64 
1122 


1138-1254, 
1147-49 
1154-89 


1166 
1170 
1180-1220 


1182-1996 
1187-91 
1189-99 
1189-92 
1190 
1190-1230 
1190-1264 
€.1193-1280 

1198-1216 
1199-1216 


Feudalization of Fi ish Empi 
Beginnings of extensive feudalization in Germany. 

Reign of Otto the Great in Germany. 

Establishment of the Duchy of Austria.” 

Otto crowned Holy Roman Emperor. ` j 

Reign of Hugh Capet in France; Paris becomes the capital. 
Capetian dynasty. 

Origins of feudalism in Italy. Venice becomes mistress of 
the Adriatic. 

Rise of Christian Kingdoms in Spain—León, Navarre, and 
Aragon. 

Reign of Henry II in Germany; the Holy Roman Empire 
at its highest point. 

Introduction of Truce of God (in Guienne). 

Reign of Henry IV in Germany; quarrels with Pope Gregory 
VIL; humbled at Canossa (1077). 

Reign of Philip I in France; quarrel with Pope Gregory VII. 
Reign of William the Conqueror in England. 

Peter Abelard. 


7 


Salisbury Oath: feudal landlords swear allegiance to Wil- 


liam. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, pre-eminent Cistercian. 


. 
Death of Ruy Diaz (the Cid), Spanish hero in wars against 
the Muslims. 


BR of decline of manorial system in England. 
Golden Age of lyric poetry. 

Peter Lombard, author of The Book of Sentences. 
Concordat of Worms: temporary settlement of Investiture 
conflict between Pope and secular monarchs. 

Dynasty of the Hohenstaufen. 


Reign of Henry I in England; origin of Plantagenet dynasty 
1154-1399)- 

pene of Clarendon: origin of grand jury in England. 
Murder of Thomas à Becket, Bishop of Canterbury. 
Reign of Philip II (Augustus) in France: unified monarchy 
established; Normandy wrested from English. 

St. Francis of Assisi, fotmder of Franciscan Order. 

Papacy of Clement II. 

Reign of Richard I (the Lion-Hearted). 


Death of Frederick Barbarossa (1152-90) of Germany. 
Walther von der Vogelweide, minnesinger. 

Vincent of Beauvais, author of The Mirror of Nature. 
‘Albertus Magnus, eminent scholastic. 

Papacy of Innocent III. 

Reign of King John in England. 


Reign of Alexander Comnenus: 
reconquers part of Asia Minor; 
reforms church and administra- 
tion; and promotes learning and 
trade. 

Toledo captured by Christians. 


First Crusade: capture of Jeru: ~ 
salem. 


Second Crusade, 


Third Crusade: conquest of Acre 


CHRONOLOGY OF EUROPEAN, BYZANTINE, AND MUSLIM 
CIVILIZATIONS, 800 A.d.-1500 (continued) 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM 
CIVILIZATIONS 


1200-1300 


1202-04 


1204-61 
1204-22 


1206 
1208-44 
1212 


1212-50 


1214 
1214-94 
1215 

1216-72 
1225-74 


1226-70 
1228-29 


1230 
1238 

C. 1240-1302 
1244 
1248-1254 
1248-1354 


at 


1255-62 
1258 


1259-82 


1261-1453 
1265-1302 
1267-1337 
270 
“1272-1307 
1273-1291 
1285-1315 


1290 
1291 


1295 
1295-1409 
1296-1303 
1300-1500 
1300-50 


1300-1453 
c. 1302-77 
1302 
1304-74 
1309-76 
1313-75 


1313-1447 


1314 


Highest development of Gothic architecture and sculpture ` 

in France; age of troubadours. 

Venice at height of power. 
Fourth Crusade: capture and 
sack of Constantinople at behest 
of Venetians; end of second 
Golden Age of Byzantine art. 
Latin Empire at Constantinople. 
Theodore Lascaris sets up Greek 
Empire at Nicaea. 

Origin of Dominican Order. 

Crusade against the Albigenses. 
Children’s Crusade: 50,000 leave 
France and Germany to recover 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

Reign of Frederic II in Germany, also King of the Two 

Sicilies, 

Battle of Bouvines, loss of most English territory in France. 

Roger Bacon. 

Granting of Magna Charta by King John. 

Reign of Henry III in England. 

Thomas Aquinas: greatest of medieval schoolmen; author 

of Thomist philosophy. 

Reign of Louis IX (St. Louis) in France, 

z Fifth Crusade: reconquest of 

Jerusalem by Christians. 

Kingdoms of León and Castile united. 

Muslims in Spain confined to kingdom of Granada. 

Cimabue, early Renaissance painter. 
Jerusalem retaken by Turks. 
Sixth Crusade. 

Construction of the Alhambra, citadel of thè Muslims in 

Granada. 

Formation of Hanseatic League: center at Liibeck. 
Hulaga, grandson of Genghis 
Khan, destroys Caliphate of 
Baghdad; Mongols overrun Syria. 
Reign of Michael Palaeologus in 
Constantinople; end of Latin 
Empire. 
Empire of Constantinople. 

Dante Alighieri, author of Divine Comedy. 

Giotto, greatest of early Renaissance painters. 

Seventh Crusade. 

Reign of Edward I in England. $ 

Reign of Rudolf I, founder of Hapsburg Dynasty. _ 

Reign of Philip IV (the Fair) in France; introduction and 

development of Roman law. 


Expulsion of Jews from England, 
Mamalukes capture Acre, last 


Christian foothold in Palestine. 
Model Parliament of Edward 1. 
Sicily ruled by a branch of the house of Aragon. 
Quarrel of Philip 1V of France with Pope Boniface VIII. 


Ottoman Turks displace Seljuks 
as leaders of Muslims in Asia. 
Weakening and feudalizing of 
Empire of Constantinople. 

Guillaume de Machaut, outstanding composer. 

Origin of the Estates-General in France. 

Publication of the decretal, Unam Sanctam, by Pope Boni- 

face VIII, claiming supremacy of spiritual power. 

Francis Petrarch, humanist. 

Captivity of Popes at Avignon. 

Origin of Swiss Confederacy. 

Giovanni Boccaccio, author of Decameron. 

Milan ruled by House of Visconti. u 

Battle of Bannockburn; victory of Scotch and restoration of 

Scottish independence. s 


CHRONOLOGY OF EUROPEAN, BYZANTINE, AND MUSLIM 
CIVILIZATIONS, 800 A.D.—1500 (continued) 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM 
CIVILIZATIONS 


1327-1461 
1327-77 
1328-50 
1330-84 
1338 

c. 1340-1400 
1946-1453 
1347-78 


6. 1370-1453 


1300-1500 
1377-99 
1377-1466 
1378-1417 
C. 1379-1471 
1380-1422 
1381 
1386-1466 
1389-1464 
1399-1413 
c. 1400 

1402 


1405 


1406-69 
1410-37 
1413-22 
1414-18 
1420 


1429 
1431-63 
1431-1506, 
1438-1740 
1446-1510 
1449-1492 
c. 1450 
1450-85, 
1452-1519 
1458 


1453 
1461-83 


1465 

1471-1528 
1473-1543 
1474-1533 
576 
1478-1535 
1479-1516 


1480 

1483-1498 
1483-1520 
1483-1546 


Development of bicameral Parliament in England. 

Reign of Edward III in England. 

Reign of Philip VI, House of Valois. 

John Wycliffe, church reformer. 

n of Diet of Frankfurt, earliest Diet in Germany. 
Chaucer, author of Canterbury Tales. 

Hundred Years War between England and France. 

Reign of Charles IV in Germany. 

Black Death sweeps Europe. 

Execution of Doge Marino Faliero in Venice; government 
vested in a Council of Ten. 

Golden Bull—constitution of medieval Germany; selection 
of emperor entrusted to seven electors. 

“Jacquerie,” peasant uprising in France. 


John Dunstable, greatest 15th-century composer of sacred 
music. e 

Reign of Richard II in England. m 
Brunelleschi, most important 15th-century architect. 
Great Schism in the papacy. Popes at Avignon and Rome. 
Thomas à Kempis, author of The Imitation of Christ. 
Reign of Charles VI in France. 

Peasants’ Revolt in England. 

Donatello, pre-eminent Florentine sculptor. 

Cosimo de’ Medici, merchant prince of Florence. 

Reign of Henry IV in England. 

Medici family acquire princely rank in Florence. 


Fra rinne Lippi, Italian painter. 
Reign of Sigismund in Germany. 

Reign of Henry V in England. ‘ 
Council of Constance: Church unified; Huss burned at stake, 
Treaty of Troyes: Henry V marries Catharine, daughter of 
Charles VI, and becomes Regent of France. 

Joan of Are raises the siege of Orleans. 

Frangois Villon. 

Mantegna, distinguished Renaissance painter. 

Hapsburg Emperors. 

Sandro Botticelli, Florentine painter. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, virtual ruler of Florence. 

Gutenberg’s printing press at Mainz. 

War of Roses in England. 

Leonardo da Vinci. 


Conclusion of Hundred Years’ War: English lose all French 
possessions except Calais. 

Reign of Edward IV in England. f 
Reign of Louis XI in France: powers of great barons anni- 
hilated and basis of absolute monarchy laid. 

Introduction of printing in Italy. 

Albrecht Diirer, painter. 

Copernicus, Polish astronomer, living in Germany. 
Ariosto, Italian poet, author of Orlando Furioso. 
Michelangelo. 

Titian. S 
Sir Thomas More, English churchman, author of Utopia. 
Reign of Ferdinand of Aragon; his marriage with Isabella 
of Castile unites the two kingdoms. 

Printing introduced into England. 

Reign of Charles VIII in France. 

Raphael. 

Martin Luther. 


Turks capture Adrianople and 
make it their capital. 


Tamerlane destroys Turkish 
army at Angora. . 
Death of Tamerlane and restora- — 
tion of Turkish domination in 
western Asia. 


ta 


Turks under Mohammed II cap- 
ture Constantinople; end of By- 
zantine Empire. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EUROPEAN, BYZANTINE, AND MUSLIM 


CIVILIZATIONS, 800 A.p.—1500 (continued) 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM 
CIVILIZATIONS 


1484-1531 
1485 
1485-1509 
1492-1503 
1492 
1492 


1493-1519 
1495 
1499 


Huldreich Zwingli, Swiss Protestant Leader. 
Publication of Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d'Arthur. 
Reign of Henry VII, founder of the Tudor dynasty. 
Papacy of Alexander VI (Borgia). 


‘Christopher Columbus discovers the Western Hemisphere. 


Conquest of Granada by Ferdinand and union of Granada 
with Castile. 

Reign of Maximilian I in Germany. 

Naples conquered by Charles VIII, King of France. 
Introduction of printing in Spain. 
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Feudal Society and Institutions 


I. FEUDALISM IN 


o true appreciation of the Middle 
Ages, or of medieval society and in- 
stitutions, is possible without a 
thorough understanding of feudalism. As 
we have pointed out several times, a feudal 
form of society is not peculiar to western 
Europe during the Middle Ages. The es- 
sential characteristics’ of feudalism have ap- 
peared in various regions of the world, and 
in widely separated periods of history. It 
is likely that most peoples on the stage of his- 
tory have passed through an era of rudimen- 
tary feudalism. The Odyssey is testimony 
to the fact that the social order of the Greeks 
during Homeric times was partly feudal, and 
Tacitus offers evidence that the German 
tribes were entering a similar stage. Egypt's 
great feudal age (about 2500-1500 B.c.) has 
been touched upon in Chapter 3, and Persia 
had its encounters with similar conditions in 
the form of rebellious satraps. Japan only 
a relatively short time ago (the middle of the 
19th century) was still an excellent example 
of a feudal state. 

The statement has been made that feudal- 
ism can be traced in all civilizations, and that 
it is a necessary and inevitable stage in social 
and political development. Though such 
sweeping assertions need qualification, the 
far-flung distribution of feudalism indicates 
that it has been an institution widely distrib- 
uted in time and space, not at all a pecul- 
iarly European product, nor merely a local 
and temporary characteristic of western Euro- 
pean life in the Middle Ages. 

_ From an institutional point of view, feudal- 
ism is a form of social organization, or a 
definite stage in social evolution. It is com- 
parable to the ancient city-state in the social, 
economic, and political life of man. As a 
common, if not invariable, stage in political 


and social development, feudalism occupies a 
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position intermediate between the kinship 
basis of primitive tribal society and the legal 
and territorial basis of modern civil society. 
It has been said to represent “a compromise 
between purely patriarchal and purely politi- 
cal society.” It is mainly for practical peda- 
gogical considerations that historians usu- 
ally deal with medieval feudalism rather than 
feudalism in general. Feudalism comes into 
traditional western European history chiefly 
during the Middle Ages, and it is the key to 
the understanding of the medieval nobility 
and political institutions. As Vinogradoff - 
points out: “The feudal organisation of state 
and society is the dominant fact of medie- 
val history on its institutional side quite as 
much as the city-state is the dominant fact 
of ancient history from the’ institutional 
point of view.”* Furthermore, feudalism 
and feudal conditions are the sources from 
which many of our present-day social con- 
cepts, ideals, and legal principles have been 
derived. 

Main traits of feudalism. Broadly speak- 
ing, the essential characteristics of feudalism 
are the foundation of society and politics on 
personal relations rather than kinship or ter- 
ritorial residence, and the exercise of public 
authority by private individuals—the crystal- 
lization of public powers and rights in local 
centers. Such authority over a definite ter- 
ritory might be acquired in two ways: (1) by 
legitimate transfer or delegation, or (2) by 
seizure and appropriation. Under medieval 
feudalism, all the powers of government 
within a given locality—administrative, ju- 
dicial, financial, and military—were centered 
in the hands of a noble landholder, either lay 
or ecclesiastical. Feudalism provided a.mode 
of governing that produced its own peculiar 
social fabric. Localism in administration 
and the legal immunity of the feudal lord in 
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his domain were outstanding facts in the feu- 
dal order of society and government. In 


western Europe, the peak of the feudal age: 


was reached between 1150 and 1250. But 
medieval feudalism was in process of forma- 


tion from the late Merovingian period on- 
ward, with its roots going still farther back 
to institutions and conditions of Roman 
Gaul, the later Roman Empire, and early 
German society. 


IL THE ORIGINS OF FEUDALISM 


A. The Later Roman Empire 

Conditions in later Roman Empire favor 
feudalism. The origins and development 
of medieval feudalism are most clearly under- 
stood by regarding it as an institution marked 
by three elements—personal relationships, 
private jurisdiction, and noble land tenure 
—all existing in conjunction. To under- 
stand the growth of any historical institution 
it is necessary to be aware of: (1) those institu- 
tions, or practices, already in existence which 
have been seized upon and are being trans- 
formed to meet new situations and condi- 
tions; and (2) changes in the social environ- 
ment that encourage the growth of new in- 
stitutions. 

The growing debility of the government 
and the general political disorganization in 
the later Roman Empire, especially from the 
grd century on, resulted in a widespread need 
for protection—a necessity that had to be 
satisfied by recourse to nonimperial sources 
and powers. Peasant revolts, growing op- 
pression by powerful and rapacious land- 
holders, the frequency of brigandage and 
banditry, and the attacks and raids of the in- 
vading barbarians endangered the lives and 
property of many people, notably the small 
landowner and the landless freeman. 

In the face of these conditions, which called 
for a strong central government, the imperial 
government was pathetically feeble and in- 
efficient. Its army was weak, and new re- 
cruits were enlisted with the greatest diffi- 
‘culty; its civil service was corrupt and marked 
„by perfidy and venal oppression. The legal 
‘but heavy exactions of the imperial govern- 
ment itself, in the form of taxation, proved 
an additional burden. This failure of the 
imperial government to discharge one of its 
principal duties—that of protecting the in- 
dividual—was a prominent factor in the 
formation of feudalism. The small land- 
owners and the landless freemen, the two 
groups most affected by the disturbed condi- 
tions and the inefficiency of the government, 


were forced by necessity to find protection 
through private sources. 

Feudal trends in Roman society. Further, 
the very position and practices of the im- 
perial government brought about policies and 
measures that also are linked with the origin 
and development of feudalism. The meth- 
ods the imperial government pursued to raise 
the necessary funds to fill its depleted treasury 
ed, in time, as we have seen, to the practical 
extinction of a large section of the urban mid- 
dle class. Moreover, its attempts to safe- 
guard its economic interests and to insure a 
food supply resulted in tying the colonus, 
who was originally a free farmer, to the soil 
which he held as a tenant. While theoreti- 
cally a freeman, the colonus was actually 
semiservile, since he was bound to the soil 
he cultivated. Neither the colonus nor his 
children could free themselves from the land. 
The colonus had lost the right to bring civil 
action against his master, and he was com- 
pelled to marry a woman from his master’s 
estate. The master, on the other hand, could 
neither dismiss the colonus from his estate 
nor sell it without him. — " 

The patrocinium and precarium. When 
the small landowners and freemen were 
forced to seek a workable substitute for the 
protection that an impotent government 
could not guarantee, they naturally had re- 
course to private defense. Two institutions 
of Roman origin were seized upon for meet- 
ing the new needs, the patrocinium and the 
precarium. 

The patrocinium was primarily a matter 
of personal relationship; the précarium re- 
lated chiefly to land holding. The patro- 
cinium appears to be an extension of the 
early Roman patron-client relationship, and 
is sometimes spoken of as patronage. The 
impoverished and weak freeman, usually 
landless, appealed to a noble or to a powerful 
and wealthy landowner for protection, shel- 
ter, and support. The freeman could no 
longer supply himself with these necessities 
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of life. In other words, he commended him- 
self to the good graces of a wealthy land- 
owner—threw himself upon the _latter’s 
mercy. When the landowner granted such a 
petition, hetook the freeman into his house- 
hold, very much as if the latter were a client. 
In return for shelter, sustenance, and protec- 
tion, the noble expected certain services. Ex- 
actly what these were, is not always clear, 
for often they were not specified. But they 
were undoubtedly well enough defined by 
custom and fully understood by both parties. 
They usually included military as well as 
economic aid. s 

The precarium*primarily concerned land. 
The defenseless small landholder, long in a 
miserable economic state, was now faced with 
the ever present threat of the total destruc- 
tion of his little farm by marauding bands, 
brigands, or invading barbarians. As a 
means of protection he surrendered his small 
plot of land to some man possessing a con- 
siderable estate in the neighborhood, with 
the hope and intent that the latter would be 
strong enough to defend him. He lost title 
to the holding that he gave up, but he re- 
ceived the plot back to cultivate and enjoy as 
a tenant at will—the will of the new owner. 

In the beginning neither the patrocinium 
nor the precarium signified any change in po- 
litical status or any limitation of the personal 
freedom of the freeman entering either of 
these relationships. The imperial govern- 
ment proclaimed these practices to be illegal. 
But it was unable to suppress them for the 
very reason that had led to their appearance 
—its own feebleness. These two practices, 
by themselves alone, do not. constitute a feu- 
dal system. But when the commendation of 
an individual and the handing over of land 
were combined, they presented the germs of 
vassalage and the fief, two characteristic ele- 
ments of medieval feudalism, 


B. The Germans « and the Christian 
Church 


The comitatus and feudalism. The pa- 
trocinium and the precarium were widely in 
evidence in Gaul, as well as in the remainder 
of the Empire, when the Franks migrated 
westward into Gaul. Under the stimulus 
of German customs and new conditions aris- 
ing in the Frankish kingdom, these early 
practices underwent both modification and 
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development. The most important contribu- 
tion made by the Germans was the strength- 
ening of the personal and military elements 
in these hitherto’ essentially economic rela- 
tionships through the influence of the comi- 
tatus or Gefolge. 

The comitatus, which was the following or 
retinue of the German chieftain, prince, or 
king, based upon personal relationships, had 
some similarity to the Roman patron-client 
institution (patrocinium), The men of the 
comitatus either joined for a limited time for 
the sake of military taining and experience, 
or planned to remain members all their lives. 
These followers of a chieftain could be called 
upon not only for military service, but also 
for honorable domestic service. 

Several important features, however, distin- 
guish the comitatus from the Roman practice 
of the patrocinium: (1) the solemn oath that 
marked the bond of personal fidelity created 
by the comitatus relationship; (2) the sup- 
port and rewards given by the noble to mem- 
bers of the comitatus; (3) the duties and aids 
owed by the members; and (4) the warm and 
sincere pride that both the chief and his re- 
tainers seemed to feel in their relationship. 
All these features were reproduced in fuller 
form in the vassal-and-lord relationship of 
completed feudalism. 

The feudal oath originated in the comi- 
tatus oath; and from the household functions 
of the members of the comitatus there came: 
(1) the household offices that played so im- 
portant a role in medieval monarchies, and 
(2) the administrative officials, counts, or co- 
mites, 

German and Roman practices merge. 
When the Germans entered Gaul, they pos- 
sessed no practice analogous to the Roman 
precarium that they found there. This type 
of tenure, however, offered advantage to the 
small landowner, especially in the security it 
promised from neighborhood violence. Be- 
sides, the desire of the Frankish nobles to- 
increase the number of their followers and to 
enlarge the size of their estates led to the 
adoption of both the patrocinium and the 
precarium by the Franks. As Professor 
George Burton Adams suggests, it is impor- 
tant to note that thus far “we have seen only 
the small landowner and the landless man 
entering into these relations. Feudalism 
could not be established, however, until the 
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great of the land had begun to enter the 
clientage of others and to hold lands by the 
precarium tenure.” * It was through the em- 
ployment of the precarium tenure by the 
Frankish Church, and through military exi- 
gencies, mainly connected with the Muslim 
invasion, that this significant transformation 
came about in the late Merovingian and 
early Carolingian periods. 

The Church encourages feudal tenure. 
The Church was not permitted to alienate 
portions of the large estates donated to it 
by many pious souls. Its very wealth, how- 
ever, created three pressing problems that de 
manded solution: (1) The Church had to 
prevent the seizure or annexation of its lands 
by covetous lay nobles; (2) it desired to gain 
influence and support where it was needed 
among the lay nobility; and (3) it wished a 
means of defraying its costly public functions. 
The precarium tenure enabled the Church to 
hand out some of its lands without losing 
ultimate control over them. The Church 
still remained the owner of its lands, and 
thus it found a solution to these pressing 
problems. 


C. The Muslim Invasions and the Mili- 
tary Impulse to Medieval Feudalism 


Military emergency stimulates feudalism. 
Military needs also helped on the process of 
feudalizing western Europe. That each man 
was to serve at his own expense was a basic 
principle of Frankish military service. But 
this system was bound to undergo a sharp 
transformation under the stress of quite fre- 
quent, lengthy, and distant campaigns. The 
Muslim threat from the south finally mate- 
rialized in the third decade of the 8th cen- 
tury and became an actual invasion of the 
heart of Frankland. Without an adequate 
cavalry force Charles Martel could never have 
“repulsed the Muslim at Tours (732) and after- 
wards guarded the southern frontier against 
their frequent raids and incursions from 
Spain. 

The expense involved in equipping and 
caring for a horse made it impossible to raise 
an adequate force if each soldier were to meet 
his own expenses. With the resources of his 
own and the royal domains drained in the 
wars, Charles Martel turned to the rich lands 
of the Church as a way out of his difficulty. 
Blandly appropriating much of the Church 


‘cavalrymen. 


land, he gave*portions of it to his retainers on 
condition that they furnish him with armed 
Since it was out of the question 
for him to deal with single knights, he treated 
with his more powerful followers only. To 
them he granted large stretches of land as 
beneficia or benefices, with the proviso that 
the recipients were to furnish a stipulated 
number of knights. The recipients, in turn, 
were to grant portions of the land to lesser 
retainers on similar conditions. 

The beneficium and the commendatio. 
The fact that the noble grantor’s ownership 
was manifested by the requirement of a small 
fee, not at all commensurate with the value 
of the land, and that the new holders were 
compelled to become vassals owing military 
service to those from whom they held land, 
indicates that this was essentially the older 
precarium with new military elements added. 
The grant of land, known as the beneficium, 
was limited as to duration of tenure, and the 
grantee had to make some specified payment 
quite apart from the military obligation. It 
was recognized that the man who received 
the grant had to swear allegiance to his lord, 
the act being known as the commendatio 
(commendation). 

In the beneficium and the commendatio 
there lie the essentials of developed feudal- 
ism. This expedient called forth by a mili- 
tary emergency had significant consequences, 
for it fused these two aspects of feudalism. 
the benefice and vassalage, as we may now 
call them, and it likewise made military serv- 
ice the vassal’s? primary obligation. The 
feudal benefice was essentially a merger, of 
the Roman precarium with military responsi- 
bilities. Vassalage united the Roman patro- 
cinium and the personal relationships of the 
German comitatus. 


D. Decentralization and Administrative 
Immunity 

Decentralization of government encour- 
ages feudalism. A state of affairs had now 
been reached where individuals, having sworn 
allegiance and having pledged military serv- 
ice to a sovereign prince or some other noble, 
were creating political and social relations 
with one another on both a personal and a 
land-tenure basis. Despite (1) the efforts of 
Charlemagne toward centralization of gov 


ernment; (2) his measures to enable the poor 
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freeman to commute his military services; 
and (3) his attempts to check the abuse of 
power by the wealthy nobility, the tendencies 
leading to complete feudalization could not 
be suppressed. It became habitual to confer 
the holding—the benefice—upon the de- 
scendants of the original grantees upon the 
death of the latter. In other words, the ele- 
ment of heredity entered to produce the true 
feudal fief which was the benefice become 
thoroughly hereditary. 

Likewise, the king, finding it fruitless to 
run counter to actual conditions, was forced 
to place upon the lord the duty and task of 
producing and commanding a military force. 
In this replacement of the state army by a 
vassal army, the state implicitly recognized 
the supplanting of public duties by personal 
obligations. Through the development of a 
legal institution called immunity, which 
spread widely during the Merovingian pe- 
riod, the transfer from public and state duties 
to contractual, personal obligations was com- 
pleted. 

Immunity the basis of feudal politics. 
The grant of immunity to an individual was 
dependent on the amount of land he con- 
trolled and the degree of power he was able 
to exercise over it. When a landholder re- 
ceived a grant of immunity from a sovereign, 
the latter's officers (the royal counts) were pro- 
hibited from entering his estate for the per- 
formance there of any state functions or 
duties, These devolved upon the proprie- 
tor, and he became the representative of the 
Sovereign for all those living upon his land. 
In the beginning, no curtailment or modifi- 
cation of royal rights was either understood 
or desired by these franchises of immunity. 
When the favoring condition of a weak royal 
government arose, the lord’s right to exclude 
the king’s officials expanded, however, until 
the immunity included even the exclusion of 
the sovereign’s personal authority. Then the 
inhabitants of the land no longer owed duties 
to the sovereign, but only obligations to the 
feudal lord, 

The passing of Charlemagne and the sub- 
sequent division of his empire signaled the 
disappearance of centralized government in 
France. The turbulence, confusion, destruc- 
tion, and insecurity that were the temporary 
fruits of the Norse invasions further isolated 
the locality and put it upon its own resources. 
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So impotent had the central government be- 
come under the later Carolingians that the 
royal count, who under Charlemagne had 
been an agent of centralization, could divorce 
himself from nearly all responsibility to the 
kings. He now exercised those rights which 
had been delegated to him as a representa- 
tive of the king as if they were his very own. 
It even became a practice for the king to 
grant the administrative office of count as a 
benefice, which was likely to be conferred in 
turn upon the son of the count if he were a fit 
person, 

The clearest evidence of the influence of 
immunity on feudalism is to be found in the 
judicial and legal changes that ensued. It 
completed the transfer of public duties and 
functions to the realm of private ones; pri- 
vate jurisdiction supplanted state jurisdic- 
tion. The great landholders had now be- 
come immune from the jurisdiction of the 
public courts, and had acquired the right to 
hold their own courts. Thus the sovereign 
lost all power or right of local jurisdiction, 
and public or general law tended to disap- 
pear. While the jurisdiction of the feudal 
lord might vary with the locality—that is, 
he might have powers of “high,” “middle,” 
or “low” justice—his judicial authority 
tended to become more and more exclusive 
and complete on his own domain. In fact, 
by the last years of the Frankish Empire the 
inhabitants of the manor were virtually at 
the mercy of the lord’s manorial court. So 
great was the change effected in judicial 
thought and practice that no act, however 
ugly or socially disastrous, could be consid- 
ered a criminal deed from the point of view 
of a feudal court unless it violated a feudal 
contract or obligation. 


E. Inheritance and the Fief 

The feudal fief. One element was as yet’ 
lacking for complete feudal conditions. To 
personal relations and obligations in the place 
of state and public duties, to military service 
on a personal basis, to the sworn oath of 
allegiance and fidelity,* it was only necessary 
to add the element of inheritance. Once the 
conveyance by hereditary right of the use of 
the holding from generation to generation 
was joined to the contractual nature of the 
beneficium, then the true feudal unit—the 


fief—appeared. 
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The fief was the typical feudal holding, 
and it is best described as land or some con- 
cession held by hereditary tenure condi- 
tioned by service. The term “fief” is usually 
applied to land, but it is well to keep in 
mind that trades, privileges, private property 
rights, offices, tolls, and revenues were also 
enfeoffed and held and transmitted on simi- 
lar conditions. The usufruct (use, enjoy- 
ment, income) of such benefices, as they are 
called, was likewise transmitted by hereditary 
right.’ A vassal might hold a fief that gave 
him the right to levy tolls at a bridge, or one 
that gave him the usufruct of “half the bees 
in the woods of Champagne.” After the 13th 
century a fief might take the form of a sum 
of money that the vassal received from his 
lord yearly in return for certain services. 

Feudalism ascendent. By the close of the 
1oth century feudalism and feudal conditions 
were rather firmly established in the region 
that is now France. There were about 40 
great feudal lords and several thousand fiefs. 
The king had lost all rights and duties in 
relation to the people of the kingdom except 
as he was a feudal lord himself. Some time 
was yet to pass, however, before the customs, 
ceremonials, and incidental institutions of 
feudalism became fully crystallized and firmly 
established. 


F. Feudalism Spreads throughout 
Western Europe 

Variations in feudal origins. There are 
several important points in relation to the 
development of feudalism that have not been 
touched upon. It must be understood, of 
course, that the development of feudalism fol- 
lowed no smooth and well-defined course, 
such as may be indicated by a written ac- 
count, There were numerous differences and 
exceptions. Though feudal relations, with 
their contractual nature, sacredness of oath, 
pride in personal tie, and necessary depend- 
ence on and respect for good faith, seem to 
have a moral basis and the semblance of orig- 
inating wholly in agreements “freely entered 
into between the protected and the protec- 
tors,” and free from coercion, they did not 
rest solely upon contracts. 

It is important to recognize that often feu- 
dal relations sprang from arbitrary usurpa- 
tion and savage conquest. This was to be ex- 
pected in view of the administrative disor- 
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ganization, the confusion, the brigandage, 
the lawlessness, and the general insecurity of 
the late Roman, Merovingian, and post- 
Carolingian times. If conditions led men to 
seek protection from their more powerful 
neighbors, they also made it possible for the 
strong to swallow up the holdings of the small 
landowner, in this manner augmenting the 
authority and prestige of the strong. 

Diversity of feudal practices. Feudalism 
was fully established in much of western 
Europe by the 12th century,° but the forma- 
tive processes differed from region to region, 
and there was considerable diversity in feudal 
institutions. Yet it must be understood that 
these differences are to a degree superficial; 
the essentials and the basic elements of feu- 
dalism are to be found in France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and England.’ 

In the Frankish Empire, where the great- 
est intermixture of Gallo-Roman and Ger- 
manic elements took place, the development 
of feudalism seems to have been most rapid 
and complete. In that region the anarchy 
and the insecurity created by the Norse inva- 
sions hastened its blossoming in the gth cen- 
tury. In Germany, less exposed to attack 
from the outside, the Norse incursions re- 
sulted in less damage. There the Carolin- 
gian regime persisted until the close of the 
gth century, and extensive, feudalization did 
not begin until then. German feudalism 
never acquired the rigor and minuteness of 
development that characterized French feu- 
dalism. Inheritance of fiefs appeared much 
later in Germany. In Italy fiefs were not 
generally inherited until the 1ith century. 
While vassalage was a military relation in 
France, it was essentially an economic one in 
Germany until the time of the Hohenstaufens 
(after 1152). So the military aspect of feu- 
dalism did not appear fully in Germany until 
the 12th century. There were relatively few 
great nobles in Germany, and, since the 
process of subinfeudation was not carried as 
far as in France, the number of lesser nobles 
was far smaller until the later Middle Ages. 

A real feudal system in England. Eng- 
land shows the most unusual variation from 
continental feudalism. In England the cen- 
tral monarch was usually very powerful, and 
the feudal structure displayed sufficient logic 
and uniformity to merit being called a sys- 
tem. This situation was due to the conquest 
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of England by William the Bastard, Duke of ’ 


Normandy, in 1066. The vast amount of 
land confiscated by William was redistributed 
among Norman lay and ecclesiastical lords 
on condition of personal allegiance, faithful- 
ness, and military service to William himself. 
It is significant that a majority of the large 
fiefs—in addition to smaller ones—was held 
directly from the king, the large holders be- 
ing called tenants-in-chief. Those holding 
from an overlord other than the king were 
sublenants. What gave Anglo-Norman feu- 
dalism its peculiar cast was the fact that Wil- 
liam introduced the principle that all tenants 
owed a fealty to the king above that which 
they rendered to their immediate lords. By 
the Salisbury Oath (1086) William received 
the fealty of all the feudal landholders in the 
realm, both tenants-in-chief and subtenants: 


And afterward he traveled about, so that he 
came to Salisbury at Lammas; and his witan, and 
all the landholders of substance in England, whose 
vassals soever they were, repaired to him there, 
and they all submitted to him and became his 
men and swore oaths of allegiance, that they would 
be faithful to him against all others.* 


However poorly this principle was adhered to 
at various times, it gave greater power to the 
king than was possessed by the Continental 
monarchs, as well as sufficient orderliness to 
English feudalism to make it exceptional. 

The spread of feudalism. Feudalism 
spread to other parts of Europe and the Med- 
iterranean world during the Middle Ages. 
It gained much headway in Russia after the 
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12th century, but was ultimately checked and. 
all but extinguished by the centralizing poli- 
cies of the Muscovite state. It had pretty 
well disintegrated there by the close of the 
16th century. Feudalism so dominated the 
late medieval Polish and Lithuanian states 
as to impair their integrity and ultimately to 
bring about their destruction. In Scandi- 
navia, feudalism made little headway because 
there was no true seigniorial economy. In 
the Byzantine realms, the centralized im- 
perial government was able to check feudal 
tendencies, especially during the early Mid- 
dle Ages. But in outlying districts fairly 
early, and rather generally as the imperial 
power was weakened, feudal tendencies de- 
veloped and the nobility gained considerable 
local power. In Muslim realms, feudalism 
made some inroads, especially after the com- 
ing of the Seljuk and Ottoman Turks, but it 
was never as systematic and closely knit as in 
western Europe. 


Once perfected, the institutions of the Moslem 
feudal régime were analogous in many instances 
to those of western feudalism. In both military 
service became the basis of tenure and the fief 
holders had similar political rights over tenants. 
But Moslem feudalism, by reason partly of geog- 
raphy and climate, partly of Arab traditions em- 
bodying looser organization, and partly of Moslem 
allegiance to the central government as succeeding 
to the authority of Mohammed, never developed 
the close knit and durable hierarchy of western 
feudalism. The complexity of feudal dues. pre- 
stations, succession and marriage fees did not ap- 
proach that of the West.® 


II THE BASIC ELEMENTS OF FEUDALISM 


A. The Personal Elements 


Basic traits of feudalism. Too grea: stress 
on national differences in feudal organiza- 
tion may prove misleading. These basic ele- 
ments of feudalism, stripped of superficial 
variations, were to be found throughout west- 
ern Europe, and they gave a clear-cut char- 
acter to the society and life of the time: (1) 
the personal basis upon which society and 
government rested; (2) the lord-vassal rela- 
tionship; (3) the fact that land tenure deter- 
mined both social status and public service; 
(4) “the principle that every holder of land 
is a tenant and not an owner, until the high- 
est rank is reached.” These are some of the 


fundamentals of feudalism that may be said 
to have been universal where feudalism ex- 
isted at all. Private law supplanted public 
law, and it is characteristic of the extremely 
personal nature of feudalism that abstract 
legal conceptions were not, as a rule, present 
in feudal law. The social institutions and 
customs that characterized the period were 
the products of one or another of the phases 
of feudalism; but they must not be mistaken 
for feudalism itself. 

Commendation and vassalage. We have 
seen that the personal element was funda- 
mental in feudalism, and that the need of 
the defenseless individuals for a protector in 
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the person of a noble, when the state failed in 
its duty, was a vital factor in its development. 
The term “commendation” had come to de- 
scribe the act by which the applicant sought 
this form of protection. 

By the 12th century commendation had 
developed into the true feudal contract, and 
in the meantime certain acts or ceremonies 
had developed through which the feudal con- 
tract was entered into. It will be remem- 
bered that the lord-vassal relationship was, in 
a sense, one between legal equals, because 
both lord and vassal had to be of noble status. 
Homage, the oath of fealty, and the investi- 
ture were the three acts that constituted the 
feudal contract. While the ceremony bind- 
ing lord and vassal varied from locality to 
locality and according to the rank of the 
persons entering the relationship, these three 
acts are always discernible. 

In performing the rite of homage, the pro- 
spective vassal usually knelt before the lord, 
put his hands together as a sign of humility, 
and placed them between the hands of his 
lord. The lord then made appropriate signs 
and statements indicating that he was willing 
to receive the homage of the vassal. The vas- 
sal then swore to become the lord's man, to be 
faithful and loyal to him, and to defend the 
lord and his holdings with all his strength. 
The lord then guaranteed to the vassal the 
lands and rights he was about to confer and 
promised that he would help him to hold his 
lands in peace and quiet. He then kissed the 
vassal and aided him in rising from his kneel- 
ing posture. 

When the vassal took the oath of fealty, 
he swore by some sacred object and in the 
name of the Holy Trinity that he would 
truly keep the promises he had made, and 
that he would ever remain faithful to his 
seigneur. 

The vassal did not yet, however, legally 
possess his holding. The lord had to trans- 
fer it to him lawfully; he had to “invest” the 
vassal with his fief. This he did by giving 
to the vassal some token—it might be a lance 
or a glove or even a bit of straw—symbolic of 
the fief. Once the investiture ceremony was 
over, the vassal was in possession of his fief, 
and as long as he performed his feudal duties 
and obligations, he could never legally be 
ousted. 


Duties of lord and vassal. The idea of 


reciprocity was involved in the very condi- 
tions in which the feudal tie originated, and 
the lord was bound to be faithful to his man 
to the same extent as the latter was obligated 
to respect and serve his lord. It is note- 
worthy that only the breaking of a pledge or 
obligation permitted the disavowal of the feu- 
dal bond. Generally speaking, the lord owed 
protection and justice to the vassal, and the 
obligations of the vassal were summed up 
under the heads of aid and counsel (auxilium 
and consilium). The general obligation of 
fealty implied that the vassal owed aid and 
counsel, and that there were certain things 
he must not do: he was not to attack his 
lord, reveal his secrets, place his castles in any 
danger, or otherwise wrong or harm him. 

The principal positive duty of the vassal 
to the lord was military service. In the event 
of war, the vassal had to aid his lord and 
bring to the field the stipulated number of 
fully equipped knights. Military aid was 
customarily limited to 40 days’ service each 
year. The vassal also might be called upon 
to do castle-ward service—that is, take part 
in the lord’s household activities. Though 
the vassal was legally free to return home 
when his 40 days were up, yet his own inter- 
est in victory would be likely to keep him in 
the field if the war ran beyond that time. 
He might, however, demand and receive pay 
for each additional day, Sometimes the vas- 
sal was permitted to redeem his obligation 
of military service by a money payment called 
scutage (shield money). Under the gencral 
obligation of “counsel,” the vassal owed the 
lord advice and attendance at the lord’s court, 
assisting him in the dispensation of justice— 
a duty that sometimes consumed much time 
and demanded a great deal of patience. 

It is to be understood, of course, that great 
complexity and bewildering differences ob- 
tained in these feudal usages and obligations 
from one locality to another. Military serv- 
ice stands almost alone as a service uni- 
formly and universally exacted. 


B. The Economic Elements in Medieval 
Feudalism 
The feuda: fief. It has already been 
pointed out that not only land, but nearly 
everything that might provide a source of 
income, was enfeoffed. In an agricultural 
economy such as obtained during feudal 
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times, land was the chief form of wealth and 
the principal source of income. The fief, 
both lay and secular, was the earlier benefice 
now become hereditary. It was the unit cell 
of the feudal structure. Generally speaking, 
the land fief had to be at least large enough 
to support a knight and his horse. It was 
the source of income for the holder, who in 
return for its use owed certain services and 
dues to the grantor, Infeudation of land 
provided, then, a source of income for both 
the lord and the vassal, The land itself was 
worked by a semiservile agricultural class ac- 
cording to the manorial system. The fiefs 
ran the entire gamut in size from the smallest 
unit necessary to support a single knight to 
vast estates, 

The fief vs. the manor. What was the dif- 
ference, if any between the fief and the 
manor? While the land might be the same 
in a manor and a fief, they referred to two 
very distinct sets of relationships. The fief 
was land as held in feudal tenure by a lord. 
The manor was the land from the standpoint 
of cultivation and of the participation therein 
of servile cultivators—their tenure, duties, 
and technique. Where the feudal system ex- 
isted in the Middle Ages, the cultivated land 
was usually both a fief and a manor. But the 
fief had reference to the legal unit of feudal 
land tenure. The manor was the economic 
unit of medieval agriculture. The fief was 
a legal institution; the manor, an economic 
institution. The feudal system organized 
personal, legal, governmental, and military 
relations among nobles. The manorial sys- 
tem provided the usual pattern of medieval 
agriculture. In the governmental and mili- 
tary system, the lord was a feudal lord. In 
his economic relation to the manor, he was 
lord of the manor. 

Feudal concentration in England. The 
feudal pyramid of Norman England is an 
unusual example of ideal feudal consolida- 
tion. To stop subinfeudation and the dis- 
astrous effects it would have through increas- 
ing the numbers of lords not holding from 
the king, the statute Quia emptores was 
passed in 1290. This made illegal the sub- 
infeudation of any fiefs save those held di- 
rectly from the king. It also permitted the 
alienation of such fiefs in order that a new 
tenant might hold them under the same con- 
ditions as the former tenants. The devel- 
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opment of primogeniture in . England—in 
France and Germany it existed to a far lesser 
degree—also tended to give greater stability 
to the English feudal structure. “Primogeni- 
ture” means the preference in inheritance 
given by law, custom, or usage to the oldest 
son and his issue. In those regions where 
the rule of primogeniture did not prevail, the 
estates were divided among all the sons and 
tended to become broken up into minute 
holdings. 

Base tenure and military tenure. The 
status of the individual during feudal times 
depended in almost every way upon his posi- 
tion on the land, while the landholdings 
themselves were the basis of both the law 
and the administration of the period. His- 
torically, feudal tenure was the blending of 
two distinct types of tenure. One, the base 
or lower tenure, was founded on the Roman 
and Frankish institution of immunity, and 
was more or less economic in aim and pur- 
pose. The other, called higher or military 
tenure, developed under the strong influence 
of the German comitatus and under the spe- 
cial impetus of the military situation in 
Frankland in the 8th century. The two were 
combined, as we have seen, in the fully de- 
veloped feudal tenure. 

The income of a feudal lord. No survey 
of the economic aspects of feudalism would 
be complete without a summary statement 
of the sources and nature of the strictly feu- 
dal income of a typical feudal lord. In con- 
nection with military service there was the 
obligation of every knight to provide him- 
self and his horse for 40 days of military ac- 
tivity or to make a comparable payment in 
money—known as scutage or shield money. 
There were a great number and variety of 
monetary aids. When a vassal was invested 
with his position and holding, he was re- 
‘quired to make a certain payment. There 
was a heavy indemnity exacted with each 
change in a yassal—called a relief. If a lord 
permitted a vassal to sell his fief, the vassal 
had to pay dearly for the privilege, sometimes 
as much as three years’ revenue from the fief. 
The vassal was required to entertain his lord 
and retinue—the right of purveyance or 
procuration. In many cases this right was 
commuted into a money payment that suited 
both lord and vassal better. When a vassal 
married, he was required to pay a fee to his 
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lord. A lord administered the fief of a minor 
heir of a vassal and might make large profits, 
not only from legitimate gains but also from 
gross exploitation of the domain that im- 
paired its value when the minor vassal came 
of age. In default of heirs, a fief reverted: to 
the lord—the right of escheat. In some areas 
the right of prime seizure gave the lord the 
claim on the first fruits of his vassals’ do- 
mains.!° There were important special mon- 
etary aids, particularly: (1) ransom if the 
lord became a prisoner; (2) dowry contribu- 

. tions when the lord’s daughter married; (3) 
payments to meet the expenses involved in 
the knighting of the son of the lord; and 
(4) contributions to the funds assembled by 
the lord when he departed for a crusade. 


C. Governmental and Legal Aspects of 
Feudalism 

Localism and immunity. Localism in 
every phase of life characterized the feudal 
period. The more or less complete localiza- 
tion of government at the time fully illus- 
trates this fact. The institution of immu- 
nity withdrew governmental duties and legal 
jurisdiction from the state and placed them 
in the hands of a private individual. The 
fief became the basis and the unit of justice 
and administration. The lord’s jurisdiction 
included both his tenants and his vassals. 
Despite the attempted monarchical checks on 
the immunity of the local feudal lord, the 
royal power became increasingly weaker and 
the royal limitation no more than nominal. 
Hence the lord enjoyed a high degree of prac- 
tical sovereignty. In France there even de- 
veloped a theory that the royal power could 
be exercised directly only on the immediate 
vassals of the king and on the inhabitants of 
royal domains. 


Feudal courts and justice. The court held 


by the feudal lord for his vassals differed’ 


greatly from that which, as lord of a manor, 
he held for his tenants. Only matters deal- 
ing with feudal obligations and contracts 
came within the sphere of the feudal court. 
This court dealt mainly with relations be- 
tween overlord and vassal. From the point 
of view of a feudal court, no act was a crime 
unless it involved the violation of a feudal 
obligation. Every holder of a fief was obliged 
to attend his lord’s court to offer counsel and 
advice as to what was to be done, and also to 
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tender him actual aid.if any difficulty arose 
in executing a decision. If one of the noble 
litigants, either disappointed or dissatisfied 
with the verdict handed down by the court, 
declared the decision unjust, as was his right, 
he could demand that the case be settled by 
the “ordeal of battle.” The duel took place 
not between the two parties to the case but 
between the disgruntled litigant and the 
judge. What happened all too often was 
that the defeated party, defying both the 
court and the decision, retired to his castle, 
called out his followers, and thus compelled 
the court to enforce its verdict by force olf 
arms. 

Crimes that did not involve any betrayal 
of the feudal contract were tried in the court 
of the scabini, comparable to a popular court. 
At first the scabini appear as a sort of semi- 
official body of “wise” men who knew a great 
deal about ‘the customary law of the region, 
and were usually recruited from a higher 
class than the average run of freemen. Ata 
later period, the scabini consisted of those 
men who were bound to attend court as a 
condition of landholding. In time certain 
landholdings themselves were regarded as 
conferring the rights and obligations of judi- 
cial service. 

The usual feudal court was occupied chiefly 
with matters pertaining to the feudal con- 
tract, to fiefs and benefices, to the status of 
individuals, and to offenses against individ- 
uals and property. Before the 13th century, 
royal law had not only a feudal character, 
but, England excepted, played a rather small 
role. In the 14th century, the influence of 
Roman law became more apparent, both on 
the Continent and in England, coincident 
with the growth and the consolidation of 
the national monarchies, which Roman law 
helped to buttress. 

Feudal law. With the disruption of Char- 
lemagne’s empire and the development of 
feudalism, most of the written law of the 
earlier barbarian period went out of use. 
The feudal courts for both the lords and 
the vassals served as sources for the develop- 
ment òf a new type of law—feudal law. Feu- 
dal law was essentially personal and affected 
by local usages and customs. Hence, it nat- 
urally exhibited great diversity from one 
region to another. Nevertheless, certain col- 
lections of feudal law gave it a degree of uni- 
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formity that justified designating the law 
administered by the feudal courts as a his- 
torical system of law. During the 11th to the 
13th century lawyers made a special effort to 
reduce the bewildering complexities and dif- 
ferences of feudalism to a unified logical 
system. 

Among the most important of these uni- 
form works on feudal law are the Libri feu- 
dorum and the Assizes of Jerusalem and An- 
tioch. The Libri feudorum, which set forth 
the feudal laws of Lombardy, included mu- 
nicipal and imperial law, and the glosses 
(comments) of the compilers. Probably pro- 
duced by a Milan judge some time between 
1055 and 1136, they were studied in the famous 
law school of Bologna, and were frequently 
appended to medieval editions of the Roman 
law, as codified in the reign of Justinian 
(527-565). 

In the 13th century there appeared cer- 
tain north-French statements of feudal law. 
These dealt with the feudal law of Jerusalem 
and Antioch when the two cities were incor- 
porated in the Latin states created in the 
Near East during the Crusades. It is worth 
noting that in the Near East the Crusaders 
introduced a more completely developed and 
precisely applied feudalism than was to be 
found anywhere in Europe. The feudal laws 
of these two cities, representing the legal 
theories and practices developed by their 
kings, were called the Assizes of Jerusalem 
and Antioch. According to some authorities 
they reproduced in a general way the old 
French feudal law as it existed in France it- 
self. Because lawyers relied so much upon 
these excellent systematic statements of feu- 
dal law in these special codifications, the 
legal writings tended to give to feudal insti- 
tutions in medieval Europe a theoretical uni- 
versality and uniformity that did not exist in 
practice. In Spain, while there existed no 
complete compilation of feudal law, some- 
thing approaching such a collection was made 
at the close of the third decade of the 12th 
century. From igth-century Germany we 
have any number of Landrechte—collections 
of the laws that were applied in what may be 
called county courts to distinguish them from 
the feudal courts. In addition, there were 
many collections of feudal law regulating the 
relations of fief-holders to their lords, which 
are called Lehenrechte. 
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The monarchy in the feudal system. The 
monarchy occupied an anomalous position in 
the feudal order. Feudal civilization, espe- 
cially in France, replaced the Greco-Roman 
state idea which implied absolute civil power 
over the individual with the conception of 
government as a political association based 
upon reciprocal obligations and contracts. 
Therefore, “the state, instead of being, as in 
the past, a compact political entity, was con- 
verted into a loose contractual social organ- 
ism.” The monarch’s position in such a 
type of state was bound to be peculiar. 
Theoretically, the king was the overlord of 
all the nobles in his kingdom, but it was 
only in the Latin Kingdoms of the Near East 
and England that this theory was fulfilled in 
practice. In England, where all the great 
lords held directly from the king, the mon- 
arch was the most powerful of all the feudal 
lords. Because of this “unusual legal and eco- 
nomic status he maintained a degree of po- 
litical power and enjoyed certain royal pre- 
rogatives that were for the most part un- 
known to the monarchs on the Continent." 
Because the resources and strength of the 
monarch were mainly determined by his posi- 
tion as a feudal lord, the king was eager 
to have as many vassals as possible hold di- 
rectly from him. Only when a new element 
was introduced into the feudal world by the 
rise of the towns, cities, and traders, which 
usually united with the king through mu- 
tuality of interest, did the king begin to 
achieve wealth and authority outside of his 
feudal relations. 


D. The Feudal Estates and the Origins of 
Representative Government 


Feudalism obstructs representative govern- 
ment. Representative government on a na- 
tional scale implies some considerable degree 
of centralization. As feudalism was the ex- 
treme development of decentralization, repre- 
sentative government on a national scale had 
slight development or utility under feudal- 
ism. It first became prominent in connec- 
tion with the rise of royal power when feudal- 
ism was being weakened. In the period of 
Charlemagne, before feudalism was well de- 
veloped, that great monarch had gathered 
about him nobles and churchmen to help in 
his administration, and each year he held an 
annual assembly to discuss and accept his de- 
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crees. But it was many centuries before an- 
other comparable national assembly came 
together. x 

Unpopular origin of representative gov- 
ernment. Today we know that representa- 
tive government savors of popular rule, and 
it is often supposed that it had its origin in 
a mass movement of citizens who demanded 
participation in government. Actually, it 
was an extremely unpopular product of royal 
insistence. At first, the king sent his repre- 
sentatives out into the outlying districts to 
investigate problems regarding obedience to 
law and liability to taxation. These royal 
emissaries dealt directly with members of the 
community, as we have seen in the case of the 
missi dominici sent out by Charlemagne. 
Later, in part for convenience and economy, 
the king summoned representatives of the 
various classes to come to his court to report 
and to reveal the essential facts relative to 
law enforcement and taxation. Occasionally 
the higher clergy and feudal barons would 
come together of their own accord to oppose 
too pretentious a monarch; but for the most 
part representative government grew up out 
of pressure by royalty, rather than out of pop- 
ular insistence. 

Origins of representative government in 
England. The process may be illustrated by 
the example of England. The royal judges, 
especially as created by Henry II, had to be 
acquainted with the local customs of a given 
community. Hence there had to be a large 
number of them—one for each local district. 
They “represented” the community. Each 
judge summoned the citizens of the commu- 
nity—mainly knights of the shires—to inform 
him more fully regarding the law and cus- 
tom of the community. The inquisition (or 
inquiry), as used by the Franks, had been 
brought into England by the Normans and 
made over into the grand jury. This was 
superimposed on the assembly of citizens 
gathered to inform the judge. In this fash- 
ion, local representative government arose. 
The citizens of the locality disliked the duty, 
but under a strong king they had to perform 
it. 

In 1254, during the reign of Henry III, the 
first assembly was summoned that incorpo- 
rated and manifested these early local princi- 
ples and practices on a national scale. The 
calling of an assembly of local magnates had 
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a precedent in the English king’s habit of 
summoning the feudal lords to attend his 
court—the so-called Great Council. This he 
did as a superior feudal lord. He insisted 
upon forcing the barons to fulfill their obliga- 
tion to attend their lord’s court—in this case 
the king’s court—and to help in the admin- 
istration of justice. It was something that 
the king desired and the barons disliked, 
thus showing that, both at home and at the 
capital, representative government was at first 
unpopular with the representatives. 

This English assembly of 1254 was the first 
instance in European history of the meeting 
of the medieval estates on a national scale. 
It was made up mainly of the feudal tenants- 
in-chief, that is, of the first two estates, the 
lords spiritual (the first estate), and the lay 
lords (the second estate). They were sum- 
moned to obtain “the common assent of the 
realm” for the king’s acts. Henry also sum- 
moned knights from each shire, because of 
the power of the knights in the local com- 
munities. 

Rise of the third estate. When Henry II 
summoned knights from the shires to meet 
and advise with him, they did not constitute 
an organized estate in the parliamentary de- 
liberations. The summoning of the full 
third estate—the knights from the shires and 
the burgesses from the towns—was not orig- 
inally a product of royal initiative. The third 
estate was first summoned in England by a 
rebellious nobleman, Simon de Montfort, in 
1265. Many of the feudal lords were rivals 
of Simon de Montfort, so he “failed” to sum 
mon them in his famous Parliament of 1265. 
Instead, he called the burgesses from the 
towns, most of whom were friendly to his 
cause. When Edward I became king in 
1272, he followed this precedent in summon- 
ing representatives from both the shires and 
the boroughs (towns). In his famous Model 
Parliament of 1295 there were five groups: 
the greater lords, spiritual and lay, who had 
made up the Great Council of older days 
and constituted the first and second estates; 
the representatives of the lower clergy; the 
knights from the shires; and the burgesses 
from the towns. In time, the lower clergy 
dropped out and the knights and burgesses 
merged in one body to form the House of 
Commons. The latter was not originally a 
body representing the lower classes. It was 
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not a House of Commoners, but a House of 
Communes—representatives of the local com- 
munities of England and made up of knights 
and mercantile groups. The fourth estate 
—the common people—never elected repre- 
sentatives, nor were they ever summoned by 
a king in medieval Europe. The fourth 
estate was not politically articulate or repre- 
sented until the 19th century. 

The main purposes of the king in summon- 
ing the medieval estates were to get grants of 
money, to secure better knowledge and con- 
trol of local administration, and to demon- 
strate the prestige and strength of royalty. 

Origins of representative government on 
the Continent. Similar conditions led to the 
summoning of the estates outside of England. 
As Charles H. MclIlwain points out, “by the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, a devel- 
opment analogous to England’s had produced 
institutions and ideas not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from hers in almost all parts of Chris- 
tendom.” 1? In France, the first assembly of 
the “Estates General” was called by Philip the 
Fair in 1302 to grant special aids to the king. 
This assembly included the third estate or 
bourgeoisie—people from the towns. Each 
estate met as a corporate group by itself. 

‘The development of the medieval estates 
system in Germany was delayed by feudal de- 
centralization and the power of the separate 
provinces, ‘The first example of the calling 
of the three estates in Germany was the Diet 
of Frankfort summoned by Louis of Bavaria 
in 1338. The system became well established 
in Germany by 1500. 

In Spain assemblies (cortes) of the estates 
had been called in Castile and Aragon from 
the 12th century onward, and the practice 
was carried over into the unified Spain of 
later days. Spanish historians thus claim 
for Spain priority in establishing representa- 
uve government in western Europe. 

These medieval feudal estates were not of 
popular origin, and they did not represent 
geographical units of citizens—that is, ter- 
ritorial districts. Each estate was a cor- 
porate -entity unto itself and represented 
the group—or class—as a whole from which 
it was chosen. Territorial representation by 
geographical districts was not seriously intro- 
duced even in England until 1832, and then 
not at all completely. While these medieval 
estates manifested the representative func- 
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tions of the feudal lords, they actually tended 
to weaken feudalism. They were used by 
the kings to strengthen royal power at the ex- 
pense of the local communities and feudal 
lords. Further, the bourgeoisie, especially in 
England, grew more powerful, and consti- 
tuted a formidable and bitter rival to the old 
agrarian feudal aristocracy. 


E. The Church in Feudalism: The In- 
vestiture Struggle (1075-1122) 


The medieval church is feudalized. For 
the modern American—far removed from the 
idea and experience of an established Church 
—it is a difficult task to comprehend fully 
the significance and reality of the Church 
system that existed in the Middle Ages. 


The Roman Church in the Middle Ages was a 
governor, a landed proprietor, a rent collector, an 
imposer of taxes, a material producer, an em- 
ployer of labor on an enormous scale, a merchant- 
man, a tradesman, a banker and mortgage-broker, 
a custodian of morals, a maker of sumptuary laws, 
a schoolmaster, a compeller of conscience—all in 
one. 


Inasmuch as feudalism provided the gen- 
eral pattern of institutional control in the 
Middle Ages, it was inevitable that the 
Church would be drawn rather fully into 
feudal relations. 

Feudal origins in the Church. The re- 
markable temporal power of the Church had 
its origin in the numerous grants of jurisdic- 
tion, immunity, and special privilege that 
were made by the later Roman Emperors. 
These grants were continued, further ex- 
tended, and amplified by the barbarian rul- 
ers. The growth of the Church as a landed 
proprietor is one of the spectacular phenom- 
ena of the Middle Ages. Through wills, 
gifts, and donations, the Church received vast 
presents of land and countless other endow- 
ments in the form of market rights, tolls, 
dues, and so on. The Church was the larg- 
est single landowner in all Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Since at that time land con- 
stituted the main form of material wealth, 
was the chief means of producing wealth, and 
was also the source of political status and 
power, it is easy to understand why secular 
rulers, even in the early Middle Ages, were 
alarmed by the extensive landed possessions 
of the Church, At the height of the feudal 
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age, one-quarter to one-third of all the real 
property in Europe was in the hands of the 
Church and was exempt from any lay con- 
trol except in respect to the formal right of 
investiture. 

During early feudal times, the Church, 
more or less unarmed and defenseless, had 
been forced to struggle valiantly to preserve 
itself, its property, and its privileges from the 
rapacity of the feudal lords. The Church, 
however, possessed several weapons that it 
could use to good advantage to protect itselt 
against the violence and avarice of laymen. 

Ecclesiastical powers. In excommunica- 
tion and the interdict the Church had power- 
ful instruments to use at a time of dispute or 
conflict either ecclesiastical or political in 
character, Excommunication, which was 
laid upon individuals, cut off the excommu- 
nicated Christian from the Church. An ex- 
communicate could not partake of any of the 
sacraments; he could not be buried in con- 
secrated ground; other Christians had to shun 
him as if he were the victim of a pestilence; 
and he was consigned to damnation in the 
world to come. The interdict was a general 
religious ban levied on a region or a country. 
An interdict stopped the performance of re- 
ligious services and suspended the adminis. 
tration of the sacraments except for baptism 
and extreme unction. The interdict, as long 
as it was in operation, placed in jeopardy all 
the souls in the area. It was, indeed, a fear- 
ful weapon in the light of medieval psychol- 
ogy, and the Church tended to use it all too 
often as a political instrument. 

Complete feudalization of the Church. 
Throughout the Middle Ages runs the thread 
of the conflict between the Church and the 
lay rulers. It first appears as a struggle be- 
tween the Papacy and the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and later as one between the Papacy and 
the rising national monarchs. The conflict 
was not constant either in its details or in its 
successes, but it persisted, and it colored me- 
dieval politics. To understand all this, and 
to grasp fully the position of the Church dur- 
ing the feudal period, it is necessary to recog- 
nize that the Church itself had undergone a 
process of fairly complete feudalization. In- 
feudation soon permeated the Church from 
top to bottom. Not only lands and tithes, 
but even altars and prebends (clerical sti- 
pends) werc feudalized. The immense estates 


and wealth of the Church had forced it to 
become an important section of the feudal 
fabric. According to the right of advowson 
—which was at times grossly abused—the in- 
dividual who founded a monastery or built a 
church retained control of the property. Be- 
fore long, this control or patronage was trans- 
formed into actual ownership, and from the 
close of the gth century dealings in Church 
real property were as common as those involv- 
ing the manors. Church property often was 
broken up into small, sometimes minute frag- 
ments, and Church lands were subject to the 
same exploitation as lay lands. 

The secular rulers and landholders in gen- 
eral found mortmain a cause for sharp griev- 
ance against the Church. “Mortmain” lit- 
erally means “dead hand,” and it provided a 
loophole for the Church to escape the feudal 
relief or inheritance tax. The Church, the 
argument ran, never dies, and since lands 
that pass into its hands never change title, 
no relief had to be paid when a particular 
ecclesiastical lord passed away. In Eng 
land, the problem was met by the passage of 
mortmain statutes, the most restrictive of 
them at the close of the 13th century limiting 
the amount of land that could be held by a 
corporation in perpetual and inalienable ten- 
ure, 

The investiture struggle. The feudaliza 
tion of the Church permitted, indeed made it 
necessary for, secular lords to confer ecclesias 
tical benefices. The question arose, then, 
whether the secular authorities had the right 
to invest a spiritual lord—that is, a church- 
man who was also a feudal lord. The feudal 
lords had come to dictate the actual selection 
of bishops, though the formal election by the 
clergy of the diocese continued. To the feu- 
dal lords the lands and material possessions 
of the diocese seemed the important thing, 
while the spiritual prerogatives appeared in- 
cidental. Hence the lords naturally went 
ahead and bestowed the feudal lands and 
rights upon newly elected bishops and con- 
ferred the symbols of spiritual power as well 
in one ceremony. This latter part of the 
process was “lay investiture”—that is, the in- 
vesting of a Church officer with religious 
powers by a secular agent. 

For some 500 years the feudal lords had 
exercised this right of investiture when the 
issue, which had given churchmen much con- 
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cern for some time, came to a head in the last 
quarter of the 11th century. The Church 
viewed the whole matter of vassalage and in- 
vestiture from the other extreme, regarding 
the lands and other “temporalities” as quite 
incidental to spiritual powers. Hence it bit- 
terly resented lay investiture. Of the many 
factors that entered directly or indirectly into 
the problem, we can do no more than point 
out that the investiture issue was as much an 
economic problem as one of political and 
ecclesiastical dominion. The whole conflict 
was more or less crystallized in the struggle 
between the Papacy and the Holy Roman 
Empire, with Pope Gregory VII and the Ger- 
man Emperor Henry IV as the chief pro- 
tagonists. 

Henry IV and Gregory VII. “Stern and 
vigorous” Pope Gregory VII (1073-85), from 
the moment he mounted the pontifical 
throne, began his crusade against the two 
great evils that infested the Church—simony 
and the concubinage of the clergy. He con- 
cluded that so long as secular authorities 
possessed the right to invest churchmen with 
the ecclesiastical insignia of the ring and the 
staff, it would be impossible to prevent the 
sale and purchase of Church benefices. He 
believed that a celibate (unmarried) clergy 
was imperative if the priesthood was to be 
saved from becoming a hereditary caste. 
The success of the campaign for a celibate 
clergy (which had been waged for many years 
before Gregory's time) is indicated by a de- 
cree of the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 
to the effect that no son of a priest, especially 
no bastard son, was to succeed his father in 
office. Some men, of course, became priests 
after having been married and having 
founded families. 

To have declared lay investiture illegal in 
Gregory's day would have meant that from 
one-fourth to one-third of the property in 
Europe—which the Church had acquired and 
was holding under feudal conditions—would 
be freed from all feudal services and obliga- 
tions. This would have made it almost im- 
possible for any lay ruler, or in this particu- 
lar case for Emperor Henry IV, to maintain 
his secular position and govern his realm. 
It has been suggested that the most sensible 
way out of the impasse would have been the 
renunciation of its temporal possessions by 
the Church. From a goth century viewpoint 
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that solution may be sensible, but it fails to 
recognize how difficult, in fact how cata- 
strophic, such a step would have been in the 
1ith century.1® It was certainly easier for 
the Church to label all secular control of 
Church offices as simony, thus bluntly deny- 
ing the legality of lay investiture. Simony, 
or the sale of church offices, was far more 
serious in its religious import than in its 
economic and political aspects. Since medi- 
eval churchmen were held to have the power 
to forgive sins or to withhold salvation, to 
sell these church offices meant the degrada- 
tion of the most potent and sacred rights and 
authority that a human being could then 
exert. Further it was an affront to God, who 
granted these rights and powers. It implied 
that a secular ruler presumed to elevate men 
to a position where they exerted a God-given 
power. Under the leadership of Gregory VII, 
a Church synod in Rome in 1075 adopted a 
canon that forbade any churchman to re- 
ceive any ecclesiastical office or holding from 
a layman, and inrposed the penalty of ex- 
communication upon both the recipient and 
the donor, besides nullifying all such investi- 
tures. Gregory was thus making the conflict 
inevitable. 

At the close of the year 1075, Gregory 
sent Henry IV an epistle that the great 
Church historian Henry C. Lea, has called “a 
masterpiece of the peculiarly exasperating 
style in which the church was wont to inflict 
the cruelest blows in the guise of the’ most 
paternal care for the salvation of a sinner.” 
In this letter Gregory stated his position on 
the question of lay investiture. Papal leg- 
ates bore this ominous letter and summoned 
Henry IV to trial on pain of excommunica- 
tion. The Emperor had just been elated by 
his triumph over the Saxons and felt himself 
supreme in Germany. His rash nature was 
more than a trifle iritated by the Pope’s stand, 
and he, in turn, sent a harsh, arrogant, and 
rather scurrilous answer to Gregory. Among 
other things, he and his Diet dared to call 
Gregory a false Pope and accuse him of a 
whole catalogue of crimes and immoralities. 
Henry was immediately excommunicated and 
proclaimed dethroned. Seeming to humili- 
ate himself, he begged forgiveness from Greg- 
ory in that dramatic incident at Canossa 
(1077).1° He regained his throne and was ex- 
communicated again, but this time with little 
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ill effect to himself. Both Gregory VII and 
Henry IV soon passed from the scene, but the 
struggle continued between the latter’s son, 
Henry V, and Pope Paschal II, with a similar 
procession of intrigue, excommunication, re- 
bellion, and ruinous war, 

The Concordat of Worms. A compromise 
in the long controversy was finally reached in 
1122 by the Concordat of Worms. By its pro- 
visions: (1) The Emperor surrendered his 
right of investing members of the clergy with 
the ecclesiastical insigna; (2) the Church was 
free to elect the members of its hierarchy, 
though.in Germany the elections were to be 
held in the presence of the Emperor or his 
representative and in disputed elections the 
Emperor was given some degree of control; 
(3) in Italy and Burgundy the Church was to 
elect its officials and the Emperor was to be- 
stow the feudal insignia; and (4) the Emperor 
was to restore the losses of the Church in 
Italy. 

Like most compromises, the Concordat ot 
Worms did not settle the-question at issue. 
Settlement, in fact, was to a high degree un- 
likely as long as Church officials were at the 
same time also vassals of a temporal sover- 
eign. 


F. The Church and Medieval Feudal 
Wars 
Wars universal in the feudal age. “War, 
rather than peace,” it has been remarked, 
“was the normal condition of feudal society.” 
Achille Luchaire draws this picture of the 
bellicose French feudal lord: 


Almost everywhere the castellan remained a 
brutal and pillaging soldier, making war, fighting 
in tournaments, hunting in times of peace, ruin- 
ing himself in excesses, oppressing his own peas- 
ants, levying contributions on those of his neigh- 
bors, and sacking the lands of the Church.17 


Feudal war existed everywhere: conflicts 
between seignorial families, strife over ques- 
tions of inheritance and succession, sharp 
clashes between lay and secular lords, and, 
with class lines as clearly drawn as they were, 
bitter struggles between the nobility and the 
peasantry. The personal brutality and mu- 
tilations that were so common were as noth- 
ing compared to the effects of feudal war on 
the countryside and economic life. The 
peasant suffered far more than the feudal 
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lord from this seemingly perpetual state of 
conflict. The countryside was ruinously dev- 
astated, crops were destroyed, dwellings 
burned, the cattle slaughtered or driven off. 
The very conditions necessary to peaceful 
labor and trade were lacking until the 13th 
century. 

Petty nature of feudal wars. There is, 
however, another side to this picture of 
feudal war. We must put aside for the mo- 
ment our conception of the international war 
of today, with its vast armies and armaments, 
poisonous gases, flame throwers, rocket 
bombs, atomic bombs and millions of dead 
and wounded, and realize that feudal war 
was private war. The plundering feudal 
baron was, in a sense, more like the bandit or 
gangster of today. The bulk of his wars, 
though more devastating, may be compared, 
from the standpoint of their personal and 
private nature, to the feuds of our Southern 
mountaineers. Feudal armies fought small, 
pitched battles, more or less rare, and the 
casualties were negligible compared to those 
of goth century conflict. Moreover, the feu- 
dal lord had little desire to ruin his enemy 
with one quick death blow. That would 
have been poor business. He preferred to 
capture his enemy and then collect ransom 
from him and his vassals, 

Another point of view in discussing feudal 
warfare that demands attention is stated by 
Bishop William Stubbs, who stresses the fact 
that an attempt was usually made to ration- 
alize feudal wars as conflicts in behalf of 
feudal rights and feudal law: 


Medieval wars are, as a rule, wars of rights: they 
are seldom wars of unprovoked, never wars of 
absolutely unjustifiable, oppression; they are not 
wars of idea, of liberation, or of glory, or of nation- 
ality, or of propagandism. . . . There was war 
in abundance, public war and private war. . . . 
What was meant was not that men loved law, but 
that they did so far respect it as to wish to seem to 
have it always on their side.18 


War was often waged upon a legal basis, and 
the recourse to force may at times be regarded 
as an attempt to strengthen or bolster the 
feudal law. 

The Church seeks to limit feudal warfare. 
But there is no denying that feudal war was 
an evil and an abuse. The Church, in at- 
tempting to limit it, performed a valuable 
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service for society. Largely under the strong 
reforming influence of the Cluniaac order of 
monks, to which Pope Gregory VII had be- 
longed, both the regular and the secular 
clergy of France at the close of the 10th cen- 
tury began to issue decrees in their councils 
designed to establish what was called the 
Peace of God. Enacted by several Church 
Councils between 989 and 1050, these pro- 
mulgations soon applied to most of France. 
They proclaimed that all those who used 
violence toward members of the clergy, 
women, peasants, and merchants would be 
punished by excommunication. Rut the de- 
crees permitted the feudal nobles to fight 
among themselves, and they had little effect 
even in protecting the enumerated noncom- 
batants. 

The “Truce of God.” From about 1027 
onward, however, efforts were made in an- 
other direction. The Church Councils be- 
gan to proclaim, sometimes by itself and 
sometimes in connection with the Peace of 
God, what is known as the Truce of God. 
“The Truce of God,” it has been cynically 
said, “enjoined a peaceful week-end, and fi- 
nally limited the open season for human game 
to Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of cer- 
tain weeks only.” It declared that all men 
were to abstain from warfare and violence 
during a certain portion of each week, “from 
the setting of the sun the fourth day of the 
week, that is to say Wednesday, until the ris- 
ing of the sun on Monday,” and during speci- 
fied Church holidays and festivals. Ulti- 
mately, not more than 80 days remained in 
the year when private warfare was allowable. 
It stipulated, among other punishments, “It 
any one during the Truce shall kill a man, let 
him pay a double composition and subse- 
quently undergo the ordeal of cold water.” 
It must be admitted that neither the Peace 
nor the Truce of God was very successful in 
actually limiting feudal warfare to any 
marked extent. War was inherent in feudal 
life. 

Methods of feudal warfare. In addi- 
tion to these wars of one feudal lord against 
his neighbor or of several feudal magnates 
against each other, there was the mass war- 
fare of feudal times that occurred when one 
feudal monarchy made war upon another. 
Down to the 14th century, the core of the 
feudal armies was the assemblage of mounted 
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knights, aided by crude infantry, which might 
be armed with knives, spears, or even clubs 
and flails. The invention of the stirrup in 
the 6th century made possible the armored 
cavalry—mounted knights—of the. Middle 
Ages and feudal warfare. The stirrup first 
enabled a horseman to suport himself in 
heavy armor on horseback, to strike a heavy 
blow with sword, or mace, and to receive a 
strong shock without being quickly and easily 
unhorsed. This gave the armored knight 
on horseback a great advantage over infantry- 
men, and made the armored cavalry the most 
potent element in warfare until it was de- 
moralized by the English longbowmen at the 
close of the medieval period. 

The mounted knights were protected by 
armor. From about 1000 to 1200, this armor 
consisted mainly of the so-called coat of mail. 
or hauberk. Made of interlaced iron rings 
or chainwork, this was introduced in part 
by the Northmen and in part by contact with 
the Eastern Empire, where it was in use at 
an earlier period than in western Europe. 
The coat of mail weighed heavily on the 
shoulder and arms and made it difficult to 
use weapons with full force, especially the 
sword or ax, which required a good deal of 
arm motion. Moreover, a blow from a 
weapon drove the rings into the flesh of the 
wearer even though the blow did not cut 
through. Cumbersome pads, used to over- 
come this defect, still further impeded the 
use of the arms. The superior metalwork- 
ing of the Muslims enabled them to produce 
a lighter and more effective coat of mail. 
The helmet used in this period was usually a 
conical metal cap with iron rings protecting 
the face and neck. The disadvantages of 
the coat of mail led to the general introduc- 
tion after 1200 of elaborate plate and jointed 
armor and intricate helmets with effective 
visors. The horse, as well as the knight, 
was protected by armor. Archers wore less 
armor, but they were fairly well protected. 
The rabble of peasants, which occasionally 
fought in these wars, were protected only by 
crude quilted garments. 

Feudal weapons. The weapons of the 
mounted knight were the long lance, a heavy 
sword, the ax, and the mace. The foot sol- 
diers, other than the archers, were armed 
with a heavy sword for cutting purposes, with 
short spears, and with the ax and mace. The 
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mounted force was far more important than 
the foot soldiers until the 14th century. By 
that time, the Swiss pike and halberd had 
been introduced. The halberd was a com- 
bination of lance, ax, and hook on a long 
handle. After these weapons had been intro- 
duced, and the foot soldiers fought as massed 
infantry, flanked by archers, the medieval 
infantry became far more important than it 
had been previously. A sort of rudimentary 

i tank appeared in the form of the Bohemian 
armored wagon of the early 15th century, 
but it was never widely used. 

The archers became more and more im- 
portant as the Middle Ages wore along, espe- 
cially in the English armies. The brilliant 
victories of English armies over the larger 
French forces in the later Middle Ages were 
due chiefly to the superiority of the English 
bowmen. The ordinary bow was in use 
fairly early, but the crossbow first became 
popular in the 12th century, when it was 
introduced especially by the Genoese archers. 
The Church opposed it, and its first extended 
use was against the infidel in the Crusades. 
While it became very popular outside oł 
England, the crossbow had many disadvan- 
tages. It had to be set or “cocked” before 
each discharge of the missile, thus losing time 
in which a longbowman could be discharg- 
ing several arrows. Further, it had to be 
carried all strung up, which made it useless 
in case of wet weather. The longbowman 
could unstring his bow and keep the bow- 
string dry until he wished to use it. Later 
the crossbow was strung with a chain rather 
than gut. English archery excelled in part 
because it relied chiefly upon the longbow 
in the later Middle Ages. 

The knights at war. During the height 
of the medieval period the mounted force 
was the backbone of the feudal armies, aided 
by the foot soldiers and archers. These feu- 
dal horsemen, about whom so much ro- 
mance has collected, were actually an ex- 
tremely cumbersome fighting force, ineffec- 
tive except for a massed attack on another 
army similarly equipped. Assembled from 
all over the realm, they had little training, 
discipline, or unity. They advanced on the 
enemy in such close mass formation that, as 

‘the old saying went, “an apple thrown into 
their midst would not have fallen to the 
ground.” This made it difficult to move 
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them rapidly or to execute brilliant and 
quick maneuvers. Moreover, as archery be- 
came more highly developed, great confusion 
‘was introduced among the massed knights by 
shooting down their horses or rendering the 
latter frantic and uncontrollable by wounds. 
The undermining of the pre-eminence of the 
armored and mounted knight in warfare, 
which resulted from the increased impor- 
tance of the foot soldiers armed with pikes and 
halberds and of the archers, was not only a 
military change of great importance but also 
a matter of large political import. It was 
one of the more decisive factors in the de- 
struction of feudalism, The kings were no 
longer dependent upon the mounted feudal 
nobility, for they could hire their own in- 
fantry. 

Siege warfare. Because of the universality 
of fortified castles and towns in the medieval 
period, siege warfare was very important. 
But it was little improved over the siege 
equipment of the Roman armies, at any 
rate until the Crusaders had brought back 
a knowledge of the superior siege operations 
of the Byzantines. The usual crude wooden 
tower, testudines, scaling ladders, mangonels, 
battering-rams, and catapults, which were em- 
ployed in sieges before the age of gunpowder, 
were the main offensive weapons relied upon. 
Archers would also discharge showers of ar- 
rows over the walls of beleaguered cities. 
One of the major defects of medieval sieges—a 
matter in which the medievals were far in- 
ferior to the Romans—was the lack of sanita- 
tion in the camps of the besieging armies. 
Epidemics frequently broke out and either 
greatly weakened the attacking army or actu- 
ally compelled the raising of the siege. 

The origins of gunpowder. The sup- 
planting of feudal armament by cannon and 
musket using gunpowder came much more 
slowly than is often imagined. We hear of 
cannon being used at the Battle of Agincourt 
between France and England in 1415, but 
any cannon used in the 15th century were 
harmless curiosities. Not until the next cen- 
tury did they become at all effective against 
feudal fortifications. The matchlock, used 
during the Thirty Years War (1618-48), was 
the first effective small arm using gunpowder. 
Next came the flintlock. On this was placed 
the bayonet, thus combining the old pike 
with the newer musket. But the medieval 
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weapons were slowly abandoned. Bows and 
arrows were actually used by some of the in- 
fantry in the battle of Leipzig in 1813, and 
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some of the Hungarian peasants were armed 
with flails in their war against Russian armies 
in 1849. 


IV. THE CASTLE AND FEUDAL SOCIAL LIFE: CHIVALRY 


Every home a fort. Since the members ol 
the nobility were primarily soldiers, the 
dwellings of the “hereditary gendarmerie” 
were essentially fortresses. By the gth cen- 
tury, the rudimentary castle had generally re- 
placed the villa or manor house as the lord’s 
residence. Often, however, the well-situated 
or well-fortified manor house was the nucleus 
around which there grew up a group of forti- 
fied buildings that constituted the later medi- 
eval chateau or castle. 

Evolution of the castle. The castles of the 
gth century were puny affairs compared to 
the later imposing and striking masses ol 
seemingly impregnable stonework, often 
spreading over as much as 15 acres of land. 
In the gth century the castle was little more 
than a timber blockhouse or citadel—the 
forerunner of the “keep”—situated for pro- 
tection on either a natural or an artificial ele- 
vation or in the bend of a river. Circling 
the blockhouse, which usually overlooked the 
neighborhood, ran a mound of earth gen- 
erally capped by a palisade of timber, and in 
turn surrounded by a dry ditch. A stone 
wall soon took the place of the timber pali- 
sade, and by the 12th century stone castles 
began to appear, though the upper sections 
of the buildings still were frequently built 
of wood. 

During the 12th century, owing in part to 
improved skill in building and engineering, 
but more to the engineering knowledge that 
the Crusaders brought back to the West from 
the study of Byzantine fortifications, rapid 
strides were made in the development of 
castle architecture. In the last half of the 
12th century massive stone structures were 
built, like two in northern France: the 
Chateau Gaillard of Richard I, and the 
splendid Chateau Coucy (ruined in the first 
World War), and the Wartburg at Eisenach 
in central Germany (later to serve as Lu- 
ther’s hiding-place). 

The castle as a social unit. The medieval 
castle was thus an instrument of defense, 
erected by the lord to protect the surround- 
Ing countryside and to enforce his regulatory 
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police power. Each particular castle, how- 
ever, was usually part of a large, complex, 
and definite system of fortifications, rather 
than an isolated stronghold.'!® In addition 
to being the principal residence of the feudal 
lord and the chief stronghold and place of 
refuge of the inhabitants of the fief, the 
castle was also the focal point of the economic 
life of the immediate neighborhood and the 
political center or capital of the fief as the 
center of local administration. There the 
necessary records and documents were kept; 
there the lord held court; and there he for- 
mally received his important visitors. 

With its manorial land for crops, pasture, 
or orchard, its live stock, granaries, and store- 
houses, its wine presses, ovens, and mills, 
either within or just outside the walls, the 
castle constituted an economic unit that was 
largely self-sufficing. Woolen cloth for gar- 
ments, and the simpler weapons and tools, 
were made within its grounds, Fine cloth- 
ing, better weapons and armor, spices, and 
other luxuries were purchased at the fairs 
or from itinerant merchants. Around the 
castle there often lay the fields of the peas- 
ants, and frequently a village huddled be- 
side its thick walls. The castle population 
was the lord and his family, with their do- 
mestic servants, his civil and military officials, 
and a large number of guardsmen, grooms, 
and hostlers—residing not in the lord’s dwell- 
ing proper, but within the outer castle walls. 
Very often there was no cultivated land in 
connection with a feudal castle, even when a 
feudal lord owned many manors. He might 
have his castle perched on some impregnable 
mountain crag about which there was not a 
foot of arable land. Upon his manors, some- 
times at a considerable distance, were to be 
found the agricultural domains from which 
he drew most of his income. In other cases 
the feudal castle might be located upon an 
extensive and highly productive manorial 
estate, where the castle was the manor house 
as well. 5 

Romance and fact about castle life. Nov- 
elists and, within recent years, the cinema 
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have created a romantic and unreal picture 
of the social life of the feudal noble. Dra- 
matic appeal has been created at the expense 
of historicity. The feudal lord did not in- 
variably dwell in his castle. When he was 
not away on military or civil service for his 
overlord, he consumed a great deal of time 
visiting his manors or paying social calls on 
friendly neighbors. Shorn of romantic glam- 
our and idyllic unreality, his castle and his 
social life hold little attraction for comfort- 
loving modern man. Fowls and the smaller 
animals had free run of the castle, and even 
his lordship’s wife often had to shoo an im- 
pertinent hen from her private chamber. 
The smell of damp leather and the more of- 
fensive odor given off by the stable and the 
cowshed usually were strongly in evidence 
within the castle. 

The castle rooms were for the most part 
narrow and dark, and the damp, chilly, and 
drafty castle interiors made heavy woolen 
garments necessary all the year round. For 
this reason, too, the beds were high above the 
floor and inclosed by hangings. Not until 
after the period of the Crusades were the 
bare walls covered with tapestry. It was 
much later, indeed, before the rushes and 
straw mats, excellent for the accumulation 
of filth and vermin, were replaced by woven 
rugs on the floor. Of furniture there was a 
minimum, and what pieces there were were 
rather primitive. Stools rather than chairs 
were used. The settees were plain unup- 
holstered board affairs, and trestles supported 
the plank tables. Not even in the improved 
chateaus of the 12th and 13th centuries was 
there much comfort. In rare cases where 
castles of kings and rich nobles had uphol- 
stered furniture, tapestry, beds with mat- 
tresses other than straw, and other examples 
of luxury, these innovations were due to 
contact with the Byzantine civilization and 
the Muslims, and came in chiefly after the 
Crusades. 

Despite obvious handicaps, however, the 
upper classes were not indifferent to cleanli- 
ness, and to label the Middle Ages as “a 
thousand years without a bath” is grossly un- 
fair and incorrect. No castle was without its 
well, and in many running water could be 
found. Bathtubs and latrines were common 
in the better-equipped monasteries and 
chateaus, Toward the close of the Middle 
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Ages, lead piping was fairly widely used. 

If the noble’s diet was limited as to variety, 
food was usually plentiful. Heavy eating 
seems to have been the rule, and meat was 
the main article of diet. Until the Crusades 
popularized spices and condiments, most 
foods were cooked plain. Apples and pears 
were the only fruits to be had in abundance, 
and carrots, turnips, and cabbages were the 
most common vegetables, but beans, peas, 
onions, garlic, celery, and parsley were also 
cultivated. 

Feudal recreations. Generally speaking, 
had the element of war been removed from 
the circumscribed world of the normal feu- 
dal lord, his life would have been insuffera- 
bly dull. Essentially a soldier, a fighting 
man, in peacetime he preferred diversions 
that smacked strongly of war. First choice 
in the feudal noble’s list of pastimes and 
amusements were the joust, the tournament, 
and the chase. The joust and the tourna- 
ment also served as a sort of “military school,” 
instructing the noble how to conduct him 
self in actual warfare, and providing train- 
ing for the initiate.*° 

Hunting vied with the tournament as the 
pastime par excellence, and it was an im- 
moderate passion of the nobility—a passion 
with which the peasantry was heartily out of 
sympathy. For the hunting right was an 
exclusive privilege of the nobility that cost 
the peasants heavily. They could not lodge 
any protest or claim any compensation when 
the lord and his company dashed across their 
field—fields perhaps newly seeded or already 
bearing crops. Besides, the peasants were 
not permitted to injure the game in any way, 
and they could do no more than frighten off 
the deer or boar that was making a meal in 
their fields. 

When inclement weather prohibited all 
outdoor activity, or when time hung heavy of 
an evening, our lord might play at dice— 
criticized, at times, by the Church because so 
much profanity accompanied the game—at 
chess, or at a sort of backgammon. Our lord 
and lady were always pleased to listen to the 
songs and music of some strolling player or of 
an entertaining troubadour noble. Among 
instruments to be found in the 13th century 
were the hurdy-gurdy, the harp, the mono- 
chord, the horn, the trumpet, the viol, the 
drum, and the tambourine. Many a noble 
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prided himself on his ability to practice the 
art of the troubadour and knew the charm- 
ing love songs of southern France and per- 
haps most of the 40 or so well-recognized 
chansons de geste—epic poems of great length 
that relate the astonishing lives and breath- 
taking doings of heroic figures. Of these, 
the Song of Roland (Chanson de Roland), 
composed early in the 12th century, the 
Nibelungenlied, and the King Arthur cycle 
were the most famous. Such a noble was 
always a most welcome guest, and the entire 
household would eagerly gather to hear him 
half recite, half sing these early poetic lit 
erary productions in the vernacular. There 
were plenty of roving professional trouba- 
dours who visited the castle. 

The life of women in feudal times. Life 
was far more limited and shut in for the 
women than it was for the men. The play 
of children reproduced in miniature the 
amusements of their elders. Much of the 
noble lady’s time was consumed in routine 
tasks of supervision and administration, for 
the management of a chateau or manor house 
imposed a heavy burden upon her. Any esti- 
mate of the position of women during medie- 
val times must take into consideration the 
large measure of responsibility practically 
forced upon the noblewoman by the frequent 
and often extended absences of the head of 
the household. Sewing and embroidering, 
visiting the sick, and relieving the distress ot 
those stricken with poverty helped to fll 
hours not engaged in more personal activities. 

Feudal entertainment. A most important 
diversion was the entertainment of guests. 
It was no mere accident that hospitality had 
its place in the noble’s code as a virtue, and 
that visiting noble, merchant, pilgrim, or 
strolling player usually received an open- 
handed welcome—each one, however, ac- 
cording to his station. The visitor, either 
through the entertainment he provided or 
through that with which his host diverted 
him, brought a happy change to the monot- 
ony of peace-time existence. The merchant 
with his stock of wares, the pilgrim with his 
store of tall tales from strange and distant 
lands, and the group of jongleurs, prepared 
to amuse everyone with their acrobatic feats, 

` sleight-of-hand, their music, singing, and 
dancing, their dancing bears and trained ani- 
mals, and their ribald or comically sarcastic 
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stories—all these served to break the dull 
tedium of routine. 

Chivalry in legend and fact. For most of 
us, the briefest mention of feudal knighthood 
carries with it an immediate association— 
chivalry. And this in turn conjures up a 
picture of a moral and idealistic young gen- 
tleman in shining armor, mounted on a 
spirited steed, about to rescue a startlingly 
beautiful and innocent young lady. The 
Romanticists have been largely responsible 
for this partly misunderstood identification 
of idealism and morality with the feudal 
knight, as well as for many other common 
misconceptions of chivalry. While it may 
be true that in chivalry was expressed the 
lighter and more romantic side of the life of 
the feudal nobility, to the historian chivalry 
means something quite different. Knightly 
morality was largely mythical, and the out- 
standing ideal of chivalry was physical brav- 
ery, not intelligence or graciousness. 

The evolution of chivalry. We may here 
consider chivalry as it flourished in the 1gth 
century either as suggesting a knightly class 
of feudal times that possessed its own code 
of rules for social behavior, or as an impor- 
tant medieval institution with several dis- 
tinct aspects. At first, “chivalry” was synon- 
ymous with the life of knights—that is, fully 
armed and fighting men. Only after many 
years did it grow into an institution and way 
of life. The nobility elevated itself to a posi- 
tion of rank and privilege largely through the 
fact that it had made the business of fighting 
its own profession. When the nobility be- 
came the warrior class, it was natural that it 
should be distinguished from other social 
groups by a growing and crystallizing set of 
customs adapted to a martial existence. At 
first it was only necessary to have an ancestor 
who had at one time performed mounted 
military service. Later, one was solemnly 
initiated into knighthood, and was distin- 
guished from others by particular rights and 
privileges. By the 1gth century chivalry, or 
knighthood, had become highly exclusive. 
At that time every knight was a noble, but 
not all nobles were knights. 3 

The marked influence of the Crusades on 
the development of chivalry must not be over- 
looked. To refuse to illustrious soldiers of 
the Cross, on the ground that they lacked the 
requisite property qualifications, the rights, 
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privileges, and honors of knighthood would 
have been almost unthinkable. Thus knight- 
hood came to be viewed as something par- 
tially distinct from feudalism. “The knights 
were usually recruited from among the 
younger sons of the lords. In time, it be- 
came customary for the nobles to apprentice 
their sons while they were still in their youth 
to nobles of high repute, themselves knights, 
to be taught the duties of knightly service. 
This apprenticeship was principally a period 
of training in courtesy, deportment, polite 
speech, and the like. 

The influence of the Church on chivalry. 
It was through the influence of the Church 
that the broader aspects of chivalry were un- 
mistakably transformed and sentimentalized. 
Starting with the notions of loyalty and 
courtesy inherent in knighthood, the Church 
introduced and interwove several new ideals 
that virtually resulted in sanctifying and 
transmuting into Christian yirtues what were | 
in reality the pagan ideals of the feudal fight- 
ing man. The social function of the no- 
bility as the warrior class was thus given a 
partly religious definition. So far-reaching 
was the mark of the Church on chivalry that 
the lord-and-vassal relationship was hallowed 
almost to the point of a sacrament; the 
knight’s initiation became a religious cere- 
mony; and to guard the Church, to redress 
wrong, to protect the poor and oppressed, 
were among his explicit duties. 

While the accolade, or the stroke of the 
sword, seems to have been the principal ele- 
ment in the conferring of knighthood, the 
Church made of the whole ceremony a quasi- 
religious ritual. On the night before his ini- 
tiation, the knight kept vigil before the altar, 
praying to the Virgin Mary. What took 
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place was a consecration to knighthood by 
religious ritual. 

Chivalry and womanhood. It has often 
been argued that chivalry and the veneration 
of the Virgin Mary had vast influence in ele- 
vating the position of women in feudal times. 
While it is true that theoretically the knight 
was the sworn defender of women, especially 
of widows and orphans, as a matter of fact 
it was well-nigh impossible to separate the 
person of woman from her property. In 
practice, the buying and selling of wardships 
was an everday matter of business. And wife 
beating was common during feudal times and 
was permitted by law. The feudal nobility 
possessed a notoriously low esteem for the 
chastity of women of the lower classes or of 
non-Christian birth. In short, feudal chiv- 
alry in its treatment of noblewomen was a 
sort of overcompensation for the vulgar and 
lascivious attitude toward sex in general and 
toward nonnoble women. 

Decline of chivalry. Chivalry reached its 
peak in the earlier part of the 13th century. 
With the abuse and misuse of its ideals and 
practices, the very heart of chivalry became 
corrupt, “its code fantastic, its demeanor ar- 
rogant.” Its decline and passing were made 
clearly apparent by the fate of the Order of 
the Knights Templars, which was destroyed 
in France and then elsewhere between 1307 
and 1314. Chivalry persisted for some time, 
nevertheless, in modified form in the social 
aloofness, the social eminence, and the privi- 
leges of the nobility. One by one, the 
knightly orders, like that of the Teutonic 
Knights or St. John of the Hospital, either 
were extinguished entirely, or were perpetu- 
ated in the form of exclusive honorary so- 
cieties or clubs. With the passing of the 


~<-Top: Anglo-Saxon noble of the 11th century hunt- 
ing boars. The simplicity of the costumes and the 
primitive style of the artist afford an interesting con- 
trast with those in the hawking picture of a later day 
(see below). Left center: French lords and ladies of the 
early 15th century going hawking. The hawks were 
used to hunt heron, small birds, and sometimes rab- 
bits. In the middle distance some peasants are haying; 
others are swimming. In the background is an early 
type of castle with a great central donjon. Right 
center: The Duke of Berry dining (about 1400). 
This great lord, seated on a bench, has his back to 
the fire, a circular screen shielding him from the 
heat. At the right of the royal carver in front of the 
table two puppies are licking plates. Standing at the 


table, behind the valet pouring wine at the extreme 
left, is a visiting lord tearing meat with his fingers. 
Next to him sits a cardinal addressing the duke. Be- 
hind the cardinal newly arrived lords extend their 
hands toward the heat, while the duke'’s chamberlain, 
wearing a heavy chain and carrying a baton, symbols 
of his office, says, “Approach, approach.” Covering 
the wall in the background, a rich tapestry depicts a 
war scene. Bottom: A tilting field in the 14th cen- 
tury. A jousting tourney was full of color and excite- 
ment. The gilded and painted lists, behind whick 
are the extravagantly dressed ladies, were decorated 
with emblems and heraldic devices. As the opponents 
were well protected with armor and separated by a 
wooden beam, death or eyen injury was rare. 
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feudal age, chivalry and knighthood were 
deprived of all their original and pertinent 
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meaning, and of their institutional justifica- 
tion. 


V. THE DECLINE OF FEUDALISM 


Variations in eclipse of feudalism. Feu- 
dalism as a form of government first suffered 
loss of power and eclipse. Some modern 
scholars would place the inception of this 
breakdown as early as the 13th century; 
others say that it was after the middle of the 
14th century. As a matter of fact, no one 
date can mark the beginning of the decline 
of feudalism any more than a single date can 
signal its final disappearance from western 
Europe. In the region we now call Ger- 
many, the sorry end of the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty (1138-1268) helped to perpetuate po- 
litical disorganization and feudalism for sev- 
eral hundred years. A glance at the social, 
political, and economic aspects of feudalism 
will immediately explain the wide varia- 
tion of dates for its extinction. In France 
feudalism as a political institution was se- 
verely curbed in the 13th century, but as a 
social structure it persisted in part until the 
French Revolution. The early Bourbons 
wiped it out in politics, but not in economics 
or social forms. Feudal customs written 
down in law codes of the 13th century regu- 
lated for many years after that date the hold- 
ing and transfer of land in France and Ger- 
many. In the exploitation of tenant peasants 
by noble landholders, feudalism lasted until 
recent times in central and eastern Europe. 
In England feudalism suffered a severe shock 
under Henry II in the latter part of the 12th 
century, and was well subjected to royal con- 
trol by the opening of the 14th century. The 
Wars of the Roses and Tudor absolutism 
brought it to an end before the close of the 
15th century. 

New cultural and institutional trends un- 
dermine feudalism. Most potent in under- 
mining feudalism were the external factors 
and forces—the political, economic, techno- 
logical, and social changes that occurred, 
especially after the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury. These made it impossible for an al- 
ready dislocated feudal machine to hold its 
own. The most important of these new 
trends were: (1) the growth of royal power; 
(g) the beginning of national consciousness; 
(3) the rise of towns and cities; (4) the devel- 


opment of trade and commerce; (5) the intro- 
duction of a money economy; (6) the destruc- 
tion of the military power of armored and 
mounted knights by the introduction of the 
longbow and other military techniques that 
made infantry the dominant arm in warfare; 
and, of lesser significance, (7) the successful 
application of gunpowder in warfare.?! All 
of these factors can be related, some more 
intimately than others, to the expansion of 
Europe, in which the Crusades may be re- 
garded as the first step, and to the resulting 
commercial and financial revolutions. 

In competitive conflict with the growing 
European monarchies and with nascent na- 
tionalism, feudalism was doomed to defeat 
under the new conditions. Barons and local- 
ism had to give way before the national mon- 
archy. As long as the local government was 
dependent on the nobles, it was feudal. As 
soon as the central government could under- 
take the protection and supervision of the 
locality with some promise of success, feudal 
government had little reason for existence. 
Among the outstanding factors that made po- 
litical centralization possible and gave it per- 
manency were: (1) the growth of common 
ideas and improved means of communica- 
tion; (2) the appearance of a professional 
judiciary trained in the centralizing ideas of 
Roman law; (3) a marked increase in. the 
amount of money in circulation in Europe, 
which, in turn, made regular taxation feasi- 
ble and enabled the central government to 
purchase military services instead of depend- 
ing upon short-term feudal armies composed 
of vassals; and (4) the substitution of the 
more economical and popular infantry for 
the army of mounted knights as the core of 
the military system. 

Centralized government dooms feudalism. 
The displacement of the feudalized political 
structure by centralized governments in most 
western European states began in the 13th 
century and was well advanced by its close. 
Even in Italy and Germany nationalistic tend- 
encies were present but there the obstacles 
were so great as to prevent their immediate 
realization. In England and France, where 
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the establishment of national monarchies first 
came about, the task was very largely accom- 
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plished through the efforts of their respective 
royal houses—Plantagenet and Capetian. 


VI. MEDIEVAL IDEAS AND PRACTICES IN DEALING WITH CRIME 


A. Methods of Ascertaining Guilt 


Supernaturalism and justice. The atti- 
tude of medieval peoples toward crime and 
its treatment well illustrates the intellectual 
and social character of the medieval age, for 
the outstanding facts were reliance upon 
supernaturalism and the subjection of in- 
dividuals to intense physical suffering both in 
ascertaining guilt and in punishing the con- 
victed criminal. 

To discover whether an accused person 
was guilty or innocent the prevailing methods 
were trial by battle, the ordeal, compurga- 
tion, torture, and—at the very close of the 
Middle Ages—trial by jury. 

Trial by battle. In the legal or judicial 
duel (trial by battle), the injured party, a 
relative, or the judge fought the accused, and 
justice was satisfied by the outcome of the 
conflict. It was believed that the gods—later 
God—gave the victory to the innocent per- 
son. This was a considerable improvement 
on the primitive blood feud, since it more 
strictly individualized the punishment and 
ended the former indeterminate strife. The 
duel, however, was by no means a satisfactory 
solution of all the injustices of the blood 
feud. If the offender was a redoubtable war- 
rior, he was likely to be victorious, to escape 
unpunished and to add to his crimes. 

The ordeal. The ordeal represented a 
slight advance over the duel. It was based 
upon a semimagical, semireligious belief that 
the gods—or God—would vindicate the inno- 
cent and expose the perjurer. Therefore it 
was thought desirable to subject an accused 
man to torture or to the performance of some 
difficult feat—after he had taken the oath of 
innocence. His success in the test would 
manifest the real interest of God in his case 
and God’s implied declaration of his inno- 
cence. The details of the ordeal, such as 
carrying a piece of hot iron, walking through 
fire, plunging one’s arm in boiling water, 
running the gantlet of a shower of spears, 
are well known. If a man’s hand healed 
rapidly after he had carried a hot stone or 
picked an object out of a pot of scalding 
water, he was adjudged innocent. IE, how- 


ever, his injured member did not make suf- 
ficient progress toward healing in the pre- 
scribed time, he was regarded as guilty and 
dealt with accordingly. As the English so- 
ciologist L. T. Hobhouse remarks, the theory 
was not entirely erroneous, since one could 
usually fight or bear torture with better grace 
if innocent than if guilty. 

Compurgation. The method of compur- 
gation came closer to modern methods than 
any other of the time. According to the 
accepted procedure in compurgation, the ac- 
cused person gathered together a group ot 
reputable kinsmen or neighbors known as 
compurgators. These persons did not, as is 
so often assumed, swear that the defendant 
was innocent. The defendant swore that he 
was innocent, and then the compurgators 
took an oath to the effect that they believed 
the accused was telling the truth in proclaim- 
ing his innocence. The number of com- 
purgators was almost invariably twelve after 
this method came to be adopted by the Chris- 
tians in the Middle Ages. The number 
twelve was insisted upon because of its re- 
ligious significance in the Old and New Testa: 
ments. 

Though it consisted in swearing as to the 
truth of the statement of the accused defend- 
ant, compurgation differed widely from the 
modern evidence and oath. Emphasis was 
not on knowledge of facts but on exactly ful- 
filling the formal requirements of a specific 
number of compurgators and following the 
approved methods in rendering the oath. 
The decision was made according to the con- 
clusiveness of the oaths. If no decision could 
be reached, the ordeal or duel was resorted 
to, or compensation was demanded. 


Gradual reform of law courts. With the 
appearance of strong national monarchies 
and the increasing power of the central au- 
thorities came the establishment of the court 
of law. It assumed the duty of ascertaining 
guilt and executing judgment. In ascertain- 
ing guilt the court retained for a considerable 
time the old supernatural devices of the or- 
deal, the duel, and compurgation; but as the 
interest of the public in repressing crime 
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grew stronger, it abandoned these methods of 
a bygone age. Ordeals were condemned by 
the Lateran Council of 1215. The duel was 
forbidden by St. Louis of France in 1260. In 
England it might be avoided by appeal to 
the court. Compurgation was transformed 
into testimony concerning the character of 
the offender. 

Torture. In late medieval and early mod- 
ern times a much more cruel and terrible 
method of ascertaining guilt was introduced, 
namely, torture. Torture is often regarded 
as a method of punishing the guilty. But 
it has been mainly applied as a device for 
extracting confessions of guilt or disclosing 
incriminating information relative to others. 
Here we are concerned with the more com- 
mon use of torture as a means of ascertaining 
guilt. 

In the criminal jurisprudence of the medie- 
val and early modern periods, the stage of 
active torture was usually preceded by im- 
prisonment in a foul dungeon or a small 
cell. It was customary to keep the individ- 
ual in a cold, damp, vermin-infested dungeon 
or to put him in a cell so small that he could 
neither sit, stand, nor recline with any com- 
fort. He was given very little food, and was 
left in this uncomfortable and half-starved 
condition to contemplate the ‘infinitely worse 
tortures still in store for him, If it was win- 
tertime, he was likely to be half frozen; and 
in the summer he might be half suffocated. 

In due time the accused was brought into 
the torture room to face his accusers. The 
general setting of the torture room was in 
keeping with the gruesome ceremonies. The 
officials were usually seated or standing about 
a long table covered with red cloth, and the 
room was frequently lighted with red fire. 
This, first stage of torture was primarily psy- 
chological; it has sometimes been called the 
stage of territion or mental torture. A usual 
phase of the preliminary period of mental 
torture was to allow the prospective victim 
to view at length the various instruments of 
torture. Then began the forms of actual 
physical torture. These were often initiated 
by tying the hands of the accused person 
behind his back and then drawing him up by 
a rope and pulley—the so-called strappado, 
which sometimes wrenched the shoulders 


from their sockets without leaving any out- 


ward mark. The next type of torture was 


most frequently devoted to stretching on a 
ladder. The accused person’s hands were 
fastened to the top of the ladder and his feet 
tied to a pulley. He was then stretched un- 
til, according to popular tradition, it was 
possible to see his visceral organs outlined 
against a light held behind his back. 
Thumbscrews were instruments made of 
pieces of wood that closed down upon the 
thumb in such a fashion as to crush both the 
flesh and the bones of the thumb. The 
“Spanish boots” were a similar device applied 
to the lower leg instead of the thumb in such 
a fashion as to crush the shin bones. The 
accused was often stripped and drops of water 
allowed to fall steadily on his bare stomach or 
back. Or salt water was applied to the soles 
of the feet, and goats were allowed to lick 
them. These latter devices, while seemingly 
mild, produced great agony when prolonged. 
Another practice was putting heavy leather 
boots on the accused and then pouring hot 
water on the leather until the flesh of the 
foot and lower leg was boiled off. 

If confession was not produced by some 
one of the early stages of torture, the officials 
then proceeded to the last stage, which often 
led to death during torture. Sometimes the 
victim was rocked back and forth in a V- 
shaped receptacle from which sharp-pointed 
nails protruded, penetrating the body of the 
victim as he was rolled to and fro. Spiked 
stools were also widely used. Extreme uti- 
lization of the rack, breaking on the wheel, 
and other forms of brutality too horrible to 
mention were frequently employed. The re- 
sistance of the person being tortured usually 
broke down before his torturers could get to 
the final stages. The forms of torture that 
meant death were usually applied as punish- 
ment as well as a means of forcing confession. 

The prevalence of these horrible tortures 
in Europe at a time when Christianity was 
at the height of its power over the minds of 
men reveals the inability of religion to hold 
in restraint the cruel propensities of men. 
Indeed, the Church, under the institution of 
the Inquisition, utilized these same tortures 
on those suspected of heresy and witchcraft. 
The Church itself did not, however, execute 
physical punishment after the person had 
been adjudged guilty. The task of inflict- 
ing the penalties for crime was turned over 
to the civil authorities. It is, of course, un- 
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fair to blame the Church for these medieval 
barbarisms, as many violently antireligious 
writers have done. Even worse cruelties ex- 
isted among the pagans of the ancient Orient, 
especially the Assyrians. The main point is 
that Christianity was unable at the time 
to restrain human savagery in crime and 
punishment. Centuries later, however, the 
Quakers did launch a movement that helped 
gradually to end torture and brutal corporal 
punishments. 

Origins of trial by jury. The last device 
used for ascertaining guilt in the Middle 
Ages, and the one that has survived to the 
present day, is trial by jury. More than 99 
per cent of human history passed before any 
such institution as the jury had a place in 
criminal procedure. Its beginnings in late 
medieval times in western Europe were due 
as much to accident as to design. During the 
greater part of the Middle Ages the ordeal, 
trial by battle, and compurgation were the 
most widely used devices for ascertaining the 
guilt of the accused. But early in the period 
the political, rather than the juristic, condi- 
tions of the times were promoting practices 
that, though far removed in its origin from 
court procedure, were destined ultimately to 
beget the modern jury. 

The remote origins of the jury are to be 
found in connection with the administration 
of the fiscus (basket, money chest), the im- 
perial treasury established by Augustus. 
This power was carried over by the Franks, 
to whom the royal lands were known as fiscal 
lands. Among the more important admin- 
istrative functions of the Frankish Empire 
was the inquiry into royal rights, and partic- 
ularly into disputes over royal lands. In 
order to establish his rights, the king would 
frequently direct an inquisitio, or inquiry 
into the actual state of affairs. The matter 
was usually settled after conversations and 
adjustments between the royal representa- 
tives and private citizens. In due time 
the inquisitio was extended, and the king's 
representatives would summon a group 
of leading citizens and extract from them 
an opinion or statement as to the taxable 
wealth of their community, the state of the 
public order, and the prevalence of offenses 
against the kings and his laws. This group 
of citizens or neighbors was known as a jurata, 
and its report to the king or his representa- 
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tives was called'a veredictum. Here we have 
in embryo both the terminology and the pro- 
cedure of the modern jury and its verdict. 

This first stage of the development of the 
jury, as primarily administrative rather than 
juristic, was most perfectly realized by the 
Normans, who took the practice to England 
in 1066. There the royal inquisition soon 
came to be known as an assize (literally, a sit- 
ting). Exactly a century after the landing 
of William the Conqueror, at the famous As- 
size of Clarendon in 1166, the grand jury took 
definite form. . A varying number of country 
gentlemen and burghers were summoned be- 
fore the royal representatives and compelled 
to tell whether they knew of anyone accused 
of crime in the neighborhood. At least 
twelve of those summoned had to agree as to 
the accuracy of the report in order to secure 
royal action. A considerable number were 
summoned because a single individual feared 
to accuse powerful violators of the king’s 
peace. This jury of accusation, which made 
its appearance in the last third of the 12th 
century, was of course the grand jury rather 
than the trial or petit jury of today, Those 
it accused of crime were at first commonly 
subjected to the ordeal or the duel in order 
to ascertain their guilt, though as early as 
1166 in certain civil cases Henry II is said to 
have allowed the accused to decline trial by 
battle and resort to a crude form of jury trial. 
The origins of the trial jury as we know it did 
not come for half a century or more. ; 

More than anything else, Innocent IM's 
condemnation of the ordeal in 1215 helped to 
establish jury trial. At first, it was custom- 
ary for the grand jury to act also as a trial 
jury, but in due time the two bodies came to 
be definitely differentiated in composition 
and function. For a century or so a person 
who preferred to do so might decline a jury 
trial and resort to trial by battle or accept tor- 
ture. The incentive in these cases was the 
fact that conviction by a jury led to the sei- 
zure of the property of the accused and the 
possible destitution of his relatives. Trial by 
battle was gradually outlawed, but torture 
remained legal in many countries to the close, 
of the 18th century. 

Twelve good men and true. In the early 
juries there had been no definite uniformity 
as to number, with the exception that usu- 
ally twelve of those chosen were compelled 
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to agree before a decision could be made, but 
in the course of time the English jury came 
to consist definitely of twelve good men and 
true. The primordial jury was in this sense 
clearly related to the earlier device of com- 
purgation, by which, in the absence of direct 
evidence, twelve friends of the accused could 
swear to their belief in the veracity of the 
defendant when he was protesting his inno- 
cence. The Holy Spirit was assumed to 
hover in close proximity to the twelve com- 
purgators, and when the jury developed it 
was believed that He watched with special 
solicitude over the decisions of jurymen. 

Evolution of jury trial. At the outset, the 
trial jury performed the functions of the pres- 
ent jury plus that of the witnesses. The 
jurymen usually had knowledge of the facts 
in question, and they based their verdict in 
large part upon their own information or 
judgment. By the opening of the 15th cen- 
tury in England, however, the jury was grad- 
ually transformed into a body that based 
its decisions mainly upon evidence supplied 
by witnesses. For a considerable period the 
only witnesses summoned were those for the 
prosecution, and the defendant was at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. Gradually, however, he 
was given the right, under constantly reduced 
handicaps, to call witnesses to testify in his 
behalf. Along with this went the develop- 
ment of rules of evidence, of the right to 
challenge jurymen, and of improved meth- 
ods of impaneling the jury. The rules of 
evidence and the court-room procedure that 
prevail today form a curious mosaic, embody- 
ing elements that originated as early as the 
8th century in juxtaposition with such highly 
novel devices as summoning trained psychi- 
atrists or using lie-detectors to aid judges and 
juries in their decisions. 

Facts and myth about trial by jury. It 
should be quite evident from even this brief 
and casual sketch that the jury is far from 
the divinely created and sanctioned bulwark 
of human liberty that many now suppose it 
to be. It took its origin in a nonjuridical 
field and was clumsily adapted to its present 
purpose simply because nothing better was at 
hand. Far from being a rampart of human 
freedom or a safeguard of democracy, it was 
in its origins one of the most potent and 
highly prized instruments of royal absolut- 
ism and monarchical oppression. Compared 


with other institutions of the time, trial by 
jury probably made a fairly respectable show- 
ing in the 17th century, when there were 
relatively few highly trained lawyers, and 
the men summoned for jury service repre- 
sented the intelligent and cultured middle 
and upper classes. But the progress of medi- 
cal knowledge, sociology, jurisprudence, and 
democracy since that time has made it seem 
to many critics almost as irrational and out 
of date as the sundial of James I or the coach 
of Charles II. 


B. Medieval Punishments 


Prisons not used for punishment. 
so accustomed to imprisonment as the typical 
method of punishing criminals that we can 
hardly believe that this type of punishment 
scarcely existed in the Middle Ages. The 
prisons were jails to hold accused persons 
for trial, to confine debtors and heretics, and 
to preserve for safekeeping persons held for 
ransom. The only practice that in any way 
resembles the modern prison as a method of 
punishment was sending convicted criminals 
and outlaws to the seas as galley slaves. 
These unhappy wretches were chained to 
their seats and were compelled to work like 
animals under the threat of the most severe 
flogging. They were half-clothed, exposed 
to the weather, and fed with coarse food. 
When the ship was in danger or in battle and 
speed was necessary, they were inhumanly 
lashed. 

Corporal punishments in the Middle Ages. 
The characteristic punishments of the Mid- 
dle -Ages were fines, either the wergild or 
more civilized types of fines, and various 
forms of corporal punishment, either pre- 
dominantly physical or psychological. Char- 
acteristic were mutilation, flogging, brand- 
ing, the stocks and the pillory, confinement 
in irons, and the use of various devices de- 
signed to produce shame and humiliation. 

Mutilations. Mutilation was common in 
the Middle Ages; even the most benign mon- 
archs ordered it. King Canute of England, 
who developed for himself an unusual repu- 
tation for probity and justice, prescribed mu- 
tilation in these terms: 


Let the offender's hands be cut off, or his feet, 
or both, according as the deed may be. And if 
he wrought yet greater wrong, then let his eyes be 
put out, and his nose and his ears and his upper 
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Ulustrations from 15th-century illuminated 
manuscripts. Top left: Medieval trial by 
jury. The jury sits at the left. Seated be- 
fore the judge is the court clerk taking down 
the prisoner's statements. Judgment is being 
passed on the prisoner who sits in front of the 
clerk's table with his hands bound. Around 
his neck is a rope held taut by a jailer. At 
the right, two men, already sentenced, are led 
away. Top right: Beheading of two con- 
demned men in Bordeaux. ‘Townspeople have 
flocked to witness the public executions. Be- 
hind the executioner’s platform a hatter sits be- 
fore his shop, a row of hats suspended from a 
beam hanging out over the street. The build- 
ings in the background illustrate the crowding 
in a medieval city. Center: A besieged town 
being assaulted during the Hundred Years’ 
War. Actually the besiegers’ tents were 
pitched farther away, but the artist tried to 
include all details. The assailants in the 
foreground have cumbersome crossbows, 
which had to be wound up. The unused 
cannon beside them probably was not suf- 
ficiently powerful to damage the fortifications. 
In the middle distance and background are 
men using longbows. With shields protecting 
their heads other attackers on scaling ladders 
are attempting to surmount the walls. Sev- 
eral defenders are resisting with swords or 
halberds, and one is dropping a rock from 
a parapet. Bottom: Two opposing sea forces 
at close range. Each side is attempting to 
board the other's ships. In view of the heavy 
armor worn by the fighters of that day, those 
who have fallen or been tossed overboard prob- 
ably drowned. 
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lip be cut off, or let him be scalped, whichever of 
these shall counsel those whose duty it is to counsel 
thereupon, so that punishment may be inflicted 
and also the soul preserved. 


The theory of mutilation as a deterrent ex- 
ample was also well stated in a decree of 
William the Conqueror: 


We decree that no one shall be killed or hung 
for any misdeeds, but rather that his eyes be 
plucked out and his feet, hands and testicles cut 
off, so that whatever part of his body remains will 
be a living sign to all of his crime and iniquity. 


The pain involved in these mutilations. 
inflicted as. they were without any anesthetic, 
may well be imagined. Loss of blood and 


"infection were likely to produce death in the 


case of major mutilations. A medieval Eng- 
lish law decreed that if a man survived three 
days unaided after the amputation of his legs, 
he might be nursed back to health and free- 
dom if the bishop of the diocese consented. 
Mutilation continued even in England after 
the beginning of the 16th century; and cut- 
ting off the ears and the hands persisted until 
the 18th century. 

Flogging and branding. Flogging with 
rods or lash was an extremely common form 
of medieval punishment, and the victims 
were frequently killed while undergoing these 


_ beatings. Branding was also widely em- 


ployed. The letters used in branding gen- 
erally were the initials of the name of the 
wrongdoing or crime committed. For ex- 
ample, murderers were branded with an “M” 
and thieves with a “T” in England and with 
comparable letters in other countries. Crim- 
inals were frequently branded on the face. 
Closely associated with branding was the 
piercing of the tongue with a hot iron, a pun- 
ishment particularly popular for lying, per- 
jury, blasphemy, and slander. 

Humiliating punishments. Stocks and the 
pillory were very widely used in western Eu- 
rope in the later Middle Ages. In addition 
to the physical discomfort of such confine- 
ment and the psychological humiliation nat- 
urally attendant upon the infliction of pub- 
lic disgrace, the victim was a legitimate target 
for decayed vegetables, rotten eggs, and even 
stones. Occasionally persons in the stocks 
or the pillory were pelted to death. The vic- 
tim might also be whipped or branded. 

-There were other devices to inflict humilia- 
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tion and disgrace, such as “the Spanish man- 
tle,” a barrel with holes for the head and 
arms, which the prisoner was compelled to 
wear while bting paraded through the streets 
Another arrangement similar to the Spanish 
mantle was an iron frame fastened about the 
body. Grotesque iron masks and cagelike 
helmets also were put on criminals to pro- 
duce shame and humiliation. They were 
usually of a special and ingenious design to 
indicate the particular form of crime that was 
being thus punished. Prisoners were fre- 
quently confined in “jougs” (yokes) or iron 
collars attached to a wall or post. 

The ducking-stool was a well-known ex- 
pedient employed as a form ol corporal pun 
ishment for the lesser crimes. It was par- 
ticularly applied to village scolds and gossips. 
This was a device in which one was strapped 
to a chair fastened to a long lever, and the 
culprit thus fastened was submerged in the 
water at the pleasure of the operator who 
manipulated the affair from the bank of the 
stream or pond. Crowds would usually 
gather to jeer at the culprit, thus increasing 
the psychological aspects of the punishment. 

Many capital crimes. One outstanding 
fact about medieval criminal justice was the 
multiplicity of capital crimes. This stands 
in marked contrast to the present day, when 
murder and treason are normally the only 
capital offenses. In some countries even 
murder is not a capital crime today. There 
were, however, by no means as many capital 
offenses in the medieval period as were em- 
bodied in the criminal legislation of the 
early modern period. For example, in Eng- 
land around 1800 there were some two hun- 
dred capital offenses.. A person condemned 
to death in the Middle Ages might be burned 
to death at the stake, be hanged on a crude 
gallows, be hacked to pieces with a sword, or 
have his brains crushed with a heavy club. 

While contemporary civilization has made 
many advances toward a more humane treat- 
ment of criminals, there is no sound justifica- 
tion for us moderns to take a superior atti- 
tude toward the medieval treatment of crimi- 
nals. We have our third degree, a continua- 
tion of the medieval torture, and it is not 
unheard of for a man to die while undergo- 
ing the third degree at the hands of present- 
day police. Moreover, while we have for- 
mally abolished flogging as a legal penalty 
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for crime, it is still widely retained in the 
United States as a method of enforcing dis- 
cipline within prisons. Finally, the pro- 
longed suffering entailed by lengthy terms in 
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even the good prisons of today is probably 
greater than that involved in the most hor- 
rible, but brief, tortures and corporal pun- 
ishments of the Middle Ages. 
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The Manorial System and Medieval 
Agrarian Life 


I. THE NATURE OF THE MANORIAL SYSTEM 


IEUDALISM alone does not complete the 
F picture of the Middle Ages. Feudal- 
ism as such was directly related to 
and involved the noble portion of medieval 
society, the lordly landowning class. Its 
more significant aspects and relationships 
were political, legal, and military, rather 
than economic and social. Fully to under- 
stand medieval rural society one must com- 
prehend the economic and social history of 
the great mass of the peasants inhabiting 
western Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Only by studying the manor or rural village 
community, so widely distributed over medi- 
eval Europe—yet, like feudalism, not uni- 
versal throughout the Continent—can we 
understand the daily life of the great ma- 
jority of the medieval peoples. 

Feudalism and the medieval manor. The 
manorial system has been defined as the eco- 
nomic side of feudalism, feudalism in its 
economic aspects. This is roughly true, but 
it oversimplifies the situation. It would be 
better to say that the medieval manor or 
village community provided the social organi- 
zation and economic technique whereby agri- 
culture was conducted at the time when the 
dominant political, legal, and military system 
was feudal. It is true that in medieval 
Europe feudalism and the manor were linked 
together in various ways. The lands culti- 
vated under the manorial system were usually 


held by the lord of the manor by virtue of 
feudal relations to an overlord or king. In 
other words, a manor was normally a whole 
or a part of a fief. The localism and provin- 
cialism of feudalism were reproduced on the 
manor. Yet the manor was not an inevitable 
or universal product of feudalism; the two 
could, and did, exist independently of each 
other. 

The manor in medieval rural life. What, 
then, was the manor or village community? 
What was its nature, its origin? What posi- 
tion did it occupy in medieval life? 

During the Middle Ages agriculture was 
overwhelmingly predominant in the life and 
industry of man, and the life of the great 
mass of the common people was almost en- 
tirely agrarian. The manor implies a cer- 
tain mode of landholding and cultivation; 
it was also the unit of medieval agricultural 
life. It was the foundation stone of medi- 
eval rural organization and administration. 
It has been called “the simplest social organ- 
ism above the family.” In another sense, it 
was the connecting link between two great 
medieval groups—the masses, who were con- 
cerned with providing the material neces- 
sities of life, and the classes, who provided 
protection, defense, and government both 
secular and spiritual. .To the peasant the 
manor was practically the world itself, for 
he had few contacts outside of it. 


II. THE ORIGINS OF THE MANOR 


Controversies over the origin of the manor. 
Despite the scantiness of authoritative source 
material for the early centuries, the physical 
aspects of the manor and the workings of 
the manorial system are fairly well known. 


Not so the origin of the manor. Two lead- 
ing theories stand at opposite poles. One, 
set forth by Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon his- 
torians like the Maurers, Kemble, Stubbs, 
and Freeman, finds the origin of the manor 
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in the German mark; the other, the foremost 
advocates of which have been Fustel de Cou- 
langes and Seebohm, sees its origin in the 
Roman or Gallo-Roman villa. The at- 
tempted synthesis of these opposed views 
made by scholars like Jenks, Vinogradoft, 
and Ashley, constitutes a third and more 
reasonable interpretation. 

Those who advance the Germanic or mark 
theory assume: (1) that in early German times 
the land of each community was communally 
owned by the mark or free village commun- 
ity; (2) that the mark was organized and gov- 
erned on a communal basis; and (3) that 
when its members gradually became sub- 
jected to a master or lord, the free German 
village sank to the status of a quasi-servile 
community such as.the manor represented. 

The supporters of the second theory find 
in the Roman villa the chief features of the 
medieval manor. They take the position 
that the manor grew out of the community 
of servile and semiservile cultivators who 
labored on the villa for a master. On the 
villa the coloni did not own their lands, and 
they were bound to the soil. There were 
also a number of slaves. In the villa theory 
the assumption is that the Roman coloni 
became the medieval serfs or villeins, and 
that many of the Roman slaves were later 
elevated to the semiservility of the serfs. 

The actual origin of the manor. Institu- 
tions are the products of the interaction of 
a complex of factors and influences, and we 
stand on fairly firm ground if we accept the 
explanation that both Roman and German 
elements fused to produce the manor, as they 
did to create feudalism. 

The Roman villa was a large estate owned 
by a wealthy proprietor. On it lived the 
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slaves and the coloni who worked the land, 
and who got in return little more than the 
satisfaction of their absolute physical needs. 
The true type of Roman villa was not uni- 
versal in western Europe, and it existed in its 
purest form perhaps only in Italy and south- 
ern Gaul. Along the Rhine and the Danube, 
where the agricultural practices of the Ger- 
mans were more strongly in evidence, per- 
haps a fusion with German practices took 
place. 

Where the villa was not in existence in 
lands occupied by the Germans during Ro- 
man times, the German mark or free village 
community was presumably reduced tọ a 
servile status as a result of various political, 
legal, and military conditions of the early. 
Middle Ages. 

Professor Thompson thus crisply summar- 
izes the now generally accepted theory, that 
the medieval manor was the product of a slow 
institutional fusion of the Roman villa and 
the German mark: 


The serf of Roman origin found a fellow in mis- 
ery of German origin in the ninth century and the 
two classes and the two conditions were blended 
into one, dwelling together in a social unit called a 
manor . . . itself an institution blended out of 
Roman and German ingredients. The Roman 
villa and the enserfed German village community 
have not merely an analogy; the two separate and 
different forms tended to blur and to blend into 
a single composite economic and social group.! 


The name or term, manor, is derived from 
the Latin mansus, which originally meant 
homestead. By the 7th century it had come 
to designate a unit of land held and culti- 
vated by a lord. By the ioth century the 
manor was well established as the pattern of 
rural life and cultivation in western Europe. 


Ill. THE MANORIAL ECONOMY 


A. Divisions of the Manor 

The physical make-up of the manor. 
In regard to the physical appearance of the 
manor, the historian can speak with some 
assurance. The manors varied widely in 
size. There seems to have been no precise 
customary area for the manor, or else we lack 
the necessary data to estimate an average size. 
It is unlikely that there were manors on 
which less than ten families lived. On the 
basis of a minimum go-acre holding for each 


family, even such a small manor would con- 
tain at least 300 acres of arable land alone. 
There were no scattered farmhouses on the 
manor. The cultivators lived in small 
thatched houses or cottages, usually grouped 
together in the center of the manor along the 
road running through the village. Almost 
invariably there was a stream near by which 
supplied water for the animals and power for 
the mill. Around each house there was 
space enough for a tiny garden, a chicken run, 
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and a shed for domesticated animals if they 
were not kept in or under the house. This 
closely grouped collection of puny cottages 
constituted the medieval agricultural village. 

Extending out and around the village were 
the arable or cultivated fields, which could be 
reached from the village by lanes wide 
enough for the passage of carts. The arable 
land was divided into two or three large and 
distinct sections, each large field being sub- 
divided into several smaller plots called shots, 
with these in turn divided into seemingly 
numberless strips of varying lengths. If the 
manor was a large one, the village might 
nestle against the thick outer walls of the 
lord's castle. In a smaller manor, the lord's 

manor house with the adjoining barn and 
stable would be situated on a choice site not 
far from the village and perhaps facing it. 
Within the same section there stood a church, 
the dwelling of the priest, and a small ceme- 
tery. Near the manor house lay at least a 
part of the lord’s demesne,’ cultivated ex- 
clusively for his own use, and usually the best 
of the farm land on the manor. Finally, 
there was the common meadow, woodland, 
and waste land, shared by all the village peas- 
antry. 

Divisions of manorial land. In all, seven 
different divisions of agricultural land can be 
discovered on the typical manor: (1) the lord’s 
demesne, cultivated both by special serfs of 
the demesne and by the villagers; (2) the 
lord’s close, which was that part of the de- 
mesne rented to free or semiservile culti- 
vators; (3) the tenures or shares of the vil- 
lagers scattered in strips through the two or 
three large arable fields; (4) the meadow 
Jand; (5) the woodland; (6) the waste land; 
and (7) the land of the parish priest, either in 
a compact area or scattered in strips through- 

` out the fields. 

At the same time, another twofold division 
of the manorial land overlapped these 
agricultural divisions, and indicated the dual 
nature and double mechanism of the manor. 
These two distinct sections were: (1) the land 
held in villeinage—that is, the land the serfs 
occupied and cultivated; and (2) the demesne 
—the land cultivated for the direct and im- 
mediate benefit of the lord of the manor. 

_ The demesne and peasant holdings. The 
lord’s demesne was usually composed of from 
one-third to two-fifths of all the land con- 


tained in the manor. It usually consisted 
of both separate plots and strips dispersed 
among the land held in villeinage. The rest 
of the land was held by the peasants. Each 
household of the village had allotted to it a 
fixed share (or one-half, one-quarter, or one- 
eighth of a share) of the manorial land, each 
share made up of many strips distributed 
throughout the arable fields. The rights and 
duties of each household were dependent on, 
and apportioned according to, its hereditary 
share of land. The many scattered strips of 
a virgater—the serf who was the holder of a 
virgate (or land-holding unit or share)—were 
supposed to equal altogether a holding of 30 
acres. Very often the virgate failed to con- 
tain the traditional go acres, and in size 
ranged from 16 to 48 acres. The holders of 
virgates, who formed a distinct group on the 
manor, though sometimes half-virgaters were 
included within that class, were commonly 
known as villeins. They are also referred to 
as villani or “husbands.” The village com- 
munity was thus what may be described as a 
“community of shareholders.” * 

The open-field system. The arable land, 
we have seen, lay in two or three great open 
fields—after the close of the 8th century, more 
commonly three. Each field was divided 
into strips ranging from an eighth of a mile 
to a half-mile in length, separated by balks 
or unplowed land; and the strips were so 
arranged that no one peasant held two con- 
tiguous strips. This open-field system, so 
strange in modern eyes, finds its reason for 
existence, as well as its explanation, in the 
sharehold principle. The strips of arable 
land frequently did not change hands, but 
were held by each household in hereditary 
succession. Yet, as Vinogradoff points out, 
only when the land was planted did the vil- 
lager possess what we may call separate or 
private rights over his particular strips. For 
after the field had been harvested, and it had 
returned to the condition of waste land or 
pasture land, it became a common, and thus 
perpetuated the principle that the common 
belonged to the village as a whole. Further- 
more, though each household in the manor 
had a recognized right to its traditional share 
of arable land, which was passed on by hered- 
itary succession, still the particular strips 
held might not always remain the same from 
year to year. In some regions at least, par- 
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ticularly in the early period, it seems to have 
been customary for the householders to ex- 
change strips periodically by lot, so that each 
would have a fair chance of getting allotments 
of relatively fertile land. 

Origins of the strips. From the modern 
point of view, the strip system, hampering as 
it did the application to agriculture of capi- 
tal and individual initiative, appears a cum- 
bersome absurdity. Yet the strip system 
shows that what existed on the manor was a 
system of cooperative tilling of the soil under 
which arable land was divided as fairly as 
possible into shares. We may note here that 
manorial husbandry as a whole can be under- 
stood only with this fact of joint cultivation 
and cooperative outlook constantly in mind. 

This peculiar system, which scattered a 
peasant’s holdings throughout the. different 
fields, was due in part to the attempt to 
equalize the productivity of holdings of 
about the same size by distributing them 
among the various grades of land to be found 
on the manor. Each would thus have his 
fair share of the best and the poorest arable 
land. It was also a result of the fact that, 
since the arable land had as a rule been 
cleared and reclaimed from forest and waste 
at different times and in varying amounts, 
the cultivable holdings were scattered. 

The strip system had a precedent in a prac- 
tice of earlier times when the land was re- 
distributed annually on the basis of the 
amount of labor and the number of oxen 
each peasant contributed to aid cultivation. 
The first strip plowed was assigned to the 
plowman, the second to the one who supplied 
the plow, the third to the owner of the first 
ox furnished, and so on. It is quite possible 
that when it became the custom to hold land 
permanently, this system of distribution 
crystallized and persisted. 

It is also important to remember that the 
improved plow introduced by the barbarian 
peoples of northern Europe in the early Mid- 
dle Ages was what made it possible to operate 
the strip system of cultivation. This plow 
was so much more efficient that cross-plowing 
was no longer necessary; and, hence, long nar- 
row strips could be plowed effectively, some- 
thing out of the question where cross-plowing 
was needed. 

The three-field system. The three-field 
system, so characteristic of manorial hus- 
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bandry, which divided the arable land into 
three distinct sections, with one field for 
spring planting, the second for fall planting, 
and the third left fallow to recover its fer- 
tility, was the one great innovation in agri- 
culture made during the Middle Ages. Both 
the Germans and the Romans usually had 
the two-field system, in which one field was 
planted and one kept fallow for recupera- 
tion, and only one-half of the arable land 
was ever under cultivation at any one time. 
The discovery that a rotation of crops does 
not so quickly exhaust the fertility of the soil 
made it possible every year to work two- 
thirds of the available land and to permit 
one-third to “rest” and regain its fertility 
according to the following rotation in each 
field: spring planting, autumn planting, fal- 
low. The principles involved in the three- 
field system seem so simple that it may appear 
amazing that it required thousands of years 
after the rise of agriculture to invent or intro- 
duce this mode of cultivation. At any rate, it 
had a revolutionary effect on agricultural 
methods. It made it possible to produce two 
crops each year, to keep two-thirds of the land 
constantly under cultivation, and to reduce 
notably the amount of land which had to be 
plowed, since it had been the custom under 
the two-field system to plow the fallow half of 
the land twice each year. 


B. The Cultivation of the Manor 


Technological improvements and medieval 
agriculture. Before taking up medieval 
methods of cultivation, it may be well to indi- 
cate some leading inventions which deeply 
affected medieval agriculture. First and fore- 
most was the heavy wheeled plow, with a col- 
ter and horizontal plowshare and moldboard. 
This invention of the peoples of northern 
Europe revolutionized medieval agriculture 
and laid the basis for the manorial system. 
It made it possible to till heavy soils and to 
eliminate cross-plowing. This facilitated the 
plowing of long narrow strips. Since the 
plow was heavy and required many oxen to 
draw it, a number of peasants had’ to pool 
their resources, and this helped to bring about 
the cooperative character of cultivation on 
the manor. In the 10th century the inven- 
tion of the horsecollar and the horseshoe 
made it possible to use horses in agricultural 
work. The northerners also introduced bar- 
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rels and tubs. The invention of the wheel- 
barrow in the 13th century was of great as- 
sistance in transporting small loads on the 
farms. 

Crops and planting on the manor. The 
fall crop, consisting of wheat or rye or both, 
was sown at the end of August or early in 
September, and was harvested the following 
summer. Here about 2 bushels of seed were 
sown to the acre strip, and the return, rarely 
above 10 bushels to the acre, was slight for 
the labor involved. The spring plowing and 
sowing took place in February or March, and 
that crop also was harvested late in the fol- 
lowing summer. Oats, barley, peas, and 
beans (the last two became more common in 
the later centuries, and only rarely was a 
whole field given over to them) were sown, 
and the yield of the first two was usually under 
14 bushels to the acre on 4 bushels of seed. 
Because a knowledge of artificial fertilization 
was lacking in most cases, one field, as we 
have seen, had to be left unused (fallow) so 
that nature might restore its fertility. 

The villagers worked not only their own 
strips, but those of the lord (the demesne). 
The village community as a whole directed 
and supplied the labor for all the agricultural 
processes, including the crops to be planted, 
the reclamation of new land, and the like. 
All the manorial land, both of the lord and 
the villagers, was thus cultivated by a com- 
plex system of joint labor. With the poor 
implements and the elementary agricultural 
technique at their command, the labor of 
the peasants was both back-breaking and 
tedious. The fact that most of the labor was 
done in groups or gangs did something to 
relieve its wearying monotony. 

Manorial farming methods. The plow, a 
huge, clumsy affair tipped with iron, had to 
be drawn by 6 to 12 oxen, took 2 to 4 men to 
operate, and turned up the soil in a very shal- 
low furrow. Thorn trees weighted down 
with logs made poor harrows, and the large 
lumps of soil had to be broken by hand with 
a crude mattock. ‘The seed was always sown 
by hand—broadcast. Weeding was by hand 
or with a forked stick, a hook, or nippers. 
Wheat and rye were gleaned with a sickle—a 
long and laborious job; and a scythe was used 
to cut the hay, barley, oats, peas, and beans. 
The grain, threshed with a flail or trodden 
out by cattle, was later winnowed by being 


thrown up into the wind in order to blow 
out the chaff. Winnowing was often done 
by the women and children. Except for a 
very rudimentary use of marl and lime, and 
the informal manuring of the land when it 
was used as pasturage there was no artificial 
fertilization. 

Livestock. For farm work oxen were pre- 
ferred, being used far more extensively than 
horses. They were less expensive to keep, 
less likely to become sick; their harness was 
much more simple, their shoeing cheaper; 
and finally, when they grew old, they could 
be killed and eaten. While horses were 
raised on the manor, especially for military 
service, their use was limited. When they 
were employed for farm work, they were usu- 
ally hitched together with the oxen. The 
lack of scientific breeding and care of all 
domesticated animals resulted in rangy cat- 
ue, much lighter in weight and far less pro- 
ductive than the bulky animals of today, and 
in unimproved types of sheep and_ hogs. 
The cattle were valued more highly for their 
products—butter, milk, cheese, and calves— 
than for their carcasses. There was little 
enough milk from these inferior cows, and 
the bulk of this went to make cheese. In the 
igth century a peasant thought about one 
pound of butter a week a good return from 
acow. Today, 10 or 12 pounds of butter is 
no unusual production for a cow in one week. 
A record cow in recent American dairying 
averaged approximately 30 pounds a week 
for a year. Little hay was produced, and it 
was almost certain that some of the cattle 
would not be able to withstand the semi- 
starvation of a winter, even with twigs and 
branches to eke out the sparse supply of 
fodder. Therefore at the opening of win- 
ter it was customary to slaughter and salt 
many of the cattle not essential for breeding 
and draft purposes. 

The sheep, valued chiefly for their wool, 
occupied an important position among the 
livestock. So poor was the care given to 
these animals that rot and scab were devas- 
tatingly frequent. As late as the beginning 
of the 17th century, wool was still partially 
pulled out and partially cut off with a knife. 
The cattle and sheep were cared for by the 
village cowherd and shepherd, who took them 
out to pasture in the morning and brought 
them back at nightfall. Hogs of an unim- 


Mlustrations of agricultural pursuits and medieval 
grandeur about 1400, from illuminated manuscripts. 
Upper left: Haying in June. The simple shirt of the 
men was the customary summer garb in the fields. 
Across the left bank of the Seine in the background 
lies Paris, a majestic and resplendent city. At the left 
are the Palace of Justice and the Conciergerie prison, 
some of whose towers still exist. At the right rear is 
the Sainte-Chapelle, with its glorious stained-glass win- 
dows, built by St. Louis (King of France 1226-70) to 
enshrine relics from his first Crusade. It still stands 
as one of the finest examples of medieval art. Upper 
right: Shearing sheep and clearing a field in July. In 
the background is the Chateau of Poitiers, built in the 
form of a triangle at the junction of two small rivers. 
The only access to the castle, which lay entirely over 


water, was its wooden drawbridge. Lower left: 
Vintage time in September. In the background lies 
the Chateau of Saumur, an even more imposing and 
elaborate structure than that of Poitiers. The en- 
trance to this castle, built on a hilly incline, was 
also by drawbridge. Lower right: Sowing and har- 
rowing in October. Although the apparent archer is 
in reality a scarecrow, the birds in the foreground 
appear unalarmed. In the background residents of 
Paris stroll alongside the Seine. The great ram- 
parts beside the river, which were erected to protect 
the city, prevented Joan of Arc’s retaking it from the 
English. Behind the ramparts is the ancient Louvre, 
residence and fortress of Charles V (King of France 
1364-80), which represents the height of feudal splen- 
dor. 
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proved variety—not unlike our half-wild 
razorbacks—were kept by most peasants, and 
usually ranged the woods for food. Of fowl, 
chickens, geese, ducks, and pigeons (only the 
lord was permitted to breed and keep these 
last) were common. During the Middle Ages 
beekeeping had an importance far beyond 
that which it holds today. The wax was 
in great demand for seals and candles, and 
honey was almost the only form of sweeten- 
ing available. 

Peasant services to the lord. The villagers 
worked both the demesne farm of the lord 
and their own holdings. In return for the 
privilege of cultivating the land held in vil- 
leinage from the lord and for the protection 
he provided for them, the peasantry owed the 
lord extensive duties and dues. 

The most important service for the lord 
performed by the peasantry was the “week 
work.” Each virgater was under obligation 
to provide labor on the lord's farm for about 
half the number of days in the week. Three 
days of week-work labor was the commonest 
measure, but the number ranged from two 
to five. Week work included plowing, har- 
rowing, carting, harvesting, threshing, tend- 
ing and shearing sheep, digging canals and 
ditches, and planting and caring for hedges. 
The peasants had to supply all the necessary 

“animals, implements, and carts that the week- 
work tasks demanded. Apart from the week 
work—where labor was measured in time— 
the peasants owed services to the lord that 
were measured in specific amounts of labor, 
such as plowing a certain number of acres. 
This work had to be accomplished irrespec- 
tive of the time consumed. 

In addition, the villagers owed the lord 
special donations of labor—“boon works” or 
“boon days.” For these the peasants were 
summoned by special call for a few more 
days of labor on the lord’s fields at the height 
of certain farming activities like plowing or 
harvesting. They had to put aside work 
on their own plots, no matter how pressing it 
was, and respond. During the boon works 
the lord usually supplied the meals, and 
sometimes treated his villeins to ale. This 
type of service was highly prized by the lords, 
and, even after week work had been com- 
muted by money payments, boon days often 
remained in effect. The villagers were also 
charged with the task of repairing the roads, 
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the manor house, and the castle (if the manor 
contained one); and they could be called upon 
for guard duty. 

The income of the lord of the manor. Be- 
yond these services in labor, the village was 
obliged to supply the lord with carefully 
stipulated amounts of all sorts of provisions 
at regular intervals. These dues in kind 
ranged from manufactured articles to the 
typical products of a farm. Shoes, grain, 
eggs, wood, wool, honey, poultry, cattle, were 
among the many things the villagers ren- 
dered to the lord as dues. The lord also 
shifted upon the backs of his villagers the 
economic burden of financing his entertain- 
ment. ; 

Rounding out the lord’s income was a host 
of manorial fees and fines. The peasant had 
to pay a fee when he desired to fold his sheep 
or turn out his pigs on his lord’s waste land 
or woodland; and when he used, as he was 
compelled to, his lord’s mill, oven, scales, or 
wine press. These fees exacted for the com- 
pulsory use of the lord’s mill, oven, scales, 
wine press and the like, and for pasture, 
wood, and fishing rights on the lord’s lands, 
were known as banalities. They arose from 
the lord’s monopolistic rights over these mat- 
ters, and were so named because they were 
enforced under the lord’s ban or proclama- 
tion. When he wanted permission to reside 
off the manor, to apprentice a son, or to send 
his children to school, the villager had to 
pay more fees. Contributions were exacted 
for the maintenance of roads and for the re- 
pair of the stocks and pillory. The lord 
made additional levies on the peasant: when 
the villein inherited his holdings (the relief), 
when he gave his daughter in marriage (the 
merchet), and when he died (the heriot, or 
the right to seize the villein’s best animal). 
The poor villager was pretty thoroughly be- 
feed and be-fined. For slovenly work in the 
fields, for moving his neighbor’s landmark, 
for failing to discharge his labor dues or to 
keep his cottage and the roads in repair, for 
selling cattle without his lord’s permission, 
for appropriating waste land—for all these, 
and for many other omissions and commis- 
sions, the lord could impose a fine on a 
peasant. 

Indispensable services of lord to peasantry. 
The grasping rapacity of the manorial lords 
has been at times exaggerated, for, generally 
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speaking, the lords did not treat their peas- 
ants more harshly than the factory owners of 
a later age treated their hands. There was 
no sentiment involved here; the considera- 
tion was entirely economic. The value of 
the manor—and consequently the lord’s in- 
come—depended in good measure upon its 
labor supply. To depopulate the manor and 
reduce the labor supply through harsh and 
avaricious treatment would mean ruin for the 
lord. It was therefore merely good business 
for him to deal fairly with his villeins and 
serfs. Since the inhabitants of the manor 
were governed largely by custom, the lord 
naturally insisted upon his extensive cus- 
tomary rights and dues, but arbitrary de- 
mands were relatively infrequent. It is true 
that the lord enjoyed the better part of the 
bargain; but he did perform services that 
were of benefit to his peasants. In the pro- 
tection he offered, in the food he frequently 
distributed in famine times, in the ovens and 
mills and bridges he constructed for general 
use, and in the superior stock he sometimes 
kept for breeding purposes, the lord offered 
the villagers indispensable services and assist- 
ance, even though the peasants had to make a 
disproportionate return to obtain them. 


C. The Social Organization of the Manor 


Main social classes on the manor. So- 
cially, the manor shows a complex integra- 
tion of classes. There were no unmistakable 
social strata. On nearly every significant 
point that arises from an examination of the 
social aspect of the manor, there are sharp 
and numerous differences of opinion that are 
difficult to reconcile. It is therefore unwise 
to accept any single interpretation of the 
available data as unquestionably correct. 

In Vinogradoff’s opinion, the manor con- 
tained, in addition to the lord and his reti- 
nue, three main classes: (1) the villeins or 
customary tenants; (2) the freeholders or free 
tenants; and (3) the officials and the servants 
of the lord. This classification neglects sev- 
eral groups, however, and implies more rigid- 
ity and simplicity in the social structure than 
existed in reality. A broad and obvious divi- 
sion may be made between the peasants on 
the one hand, and the lord, with his retinue 
and officials, on the other. The lord was 
not usually a constant resident on any manor 
—especially if he possessed more than one. 
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If he had only a single manor, he usually 
supervised and managed it himself. If he 
held several, a steward (sometimes known as 
seneschal, intendant, or amman), acting as 
the lord’s representative, was the general 
overseer, whose job it was to travel about 
from one manor to another and check up on 
the several bailiffs who directed the work on 
the manors. 

Manorial officers: steward bailiff, and 
reeve. While the duties of the steward were 
many and diverse, most of them centered 
around the protection of the lord’s rights and 
income. The steward had to see to it that 
the customary dues were paid, that fines were 
imposed, and that there were no infractions 
of any of the legal or customary requirements 
concerning tenures and services; he had to 
inspect all manorial accounts; he presided 
over the manorial courts—the responsibility 
that gave him the greatest prestige; and 
finally, he had to examine the conduct of the 
bailiff on each manor to make certain that 
the lord’s rights were in no way compro- 
mised. 

The bailiff was the lord’s resident repre- 
sentative or overseer on each manor. All 
bailiffs, though appointed by the lord, were 
under the supervision of the steward. The 
bailiff’s special charge was the care and culti- 
vation of the demesne farm, and he saw to it 
that the peasants rendered their labor serv- 
ices at the proper time and in full, . He kept 
the manorial accounts. The bailiff, who 
sometimes came of peasant stock, enjoyed no 
fixed salary, but drew an income from his 
office fees and concessions. 

With the consent of the lord, the villagers 
chose a reeve, provost, or praepositus, who 
functioned as their foreman and as a sort of 
mediator between them and the lord and his 
officials, The reeve had to cooperate with 
the bailiff in controlling the distribution of 
the arable land and in directing the processes 
of cultivation. He was responsible for the 
peasants being on the demesne at the right 
dates for plowing, sowing, and reaping; and 
he had to determine the exact time when the 
peasants would plow, sow, and reap on the 
land they held in villeinage. The reeve was 
thus responsible to his lord for the services 
of the tenants; and he had to represent the 
peasants in their grievances and protests 
against the lord or his officials. Being be- 
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tween two fires, the office of reeve was often 
shunned, and men sometimes had to be 
forced to assume it. When, however, there 
were a just lord, a fair and efficient steward 
and bailiff, and industrious peasants, the of- 
fice might be passably pleasant, and it car- 
ried with it some prestige. Apparently the 
reeve’s remuneration took the form of a par- 
tial or total exemption from labor dues while 
he held office and of the grant sometimes of 
an additional piece of land.* 

Main classes of peasants on the manor. 
There were four fairly distinct and well- 
defined groups or types of peasants on the 
medieval manor: (1) the free tenants, made 
up of free renters of land, free farm laborers, 
and socmen; (2) the semiservile villeins, or 
serfs, of several grades determined by the 
amount of their holdings; (3) the semiservile 
day laborers, mainly the cotters; and (4) the 
relatively few and constantly dwindling num- 
ber of slaves. Very often the degrees of dif- 
ference and the distinctions between some ot 
these classes were not very clear. One un- 
questionable fact is the definite and intimate 
bond existing between social status and the 
nature of the land tenure in the lower por- 
tion of medieval society. In large measure, 
the first was determined and conditioned by 
the second. In other words, their position 
in the medieval system of landholding was 
what primarily determined the status, pres- 
tige, and rights of the manorial peasantry. 

The freemen. First come the freemen. 
The manor contained a good many freemen. 
No manor was regarded as complete with- 
out them, All those who held of the lord by 
virtue of military service, like the knights and 
squires, were freemen. Likewise, all those 
whose tenure was contractual were freemen. 
Such tenants enjoyed a definite relation to 
the lord, performed certain specified services 
for him, which were less burdensome than 
those of the villein, and were free from what- 
ever was held to be “servile conditions of 
tenure.” 5 Exempt, as a rule, from week work, 
the freemen were also permitted to hire sub- 
stitutes to perform their labor on the boon 
days. They usually paid a fixed rent in 
money, or else in kind, evaluated in terms 
of money. These fixed rents were of ex- 
treme importance to the lord, enabling his 
steward and bailiffs to draw a reward for 
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their services, and paying for the necessary 
servants and additional hired laborers. 

Freeman and villein stood on an equal foot- 
ing in everything that concerned the life of 
the village community as a whole. Neither 
was free to cultivate his strips as he pleased, 
nor to make use of the common as he saw fit. 
But the freeman could, in theory at least, 
have recourse to the royal courts to protect 
his rights, and if a transgression of the com- 
munity’s regulations was punished by a fine 
or any other penalty, he could appeal his 
case from the customary local law to the royal 
courts. The socmen differed mainly from 
other freemen in that they could not appeal 
to royal courts and were liable at any time 
for military services to the lord. In the latter 
part of the 11th century the freemen and soc- 
men made up about 5 per cent of the total 
peasant population of England, and most of 
them were located in the eastern portion of 
the country. The freemen became more 
numerous as the Middle Ages wore on. 

The villeins. Of the unfree, dependent, 
semiservile or half-free peasant population 
the most numerous and important were the 
villeins, sometimes described as the “stand- 
ard villagers.” In England they accounted 
for some 38 per cent of the total peasant pop- 
ulation according to the Domesday Book— 
the great census made by William the Con- 
queror of all the landed property, tenants, 
serls, farm equipment, farm animals, and the 
like, in England. They were dispersed 
rather uniformly through the country. The 
manorial villein enjoyed a fairly well-defined 
status and possessed specific rights. 

He had to perform agricultural services 
for his lord, chief of which was the week 
work. This service might be commuted by 
money payments, but this was far from com- 
mon. On the legal assumption that every- 
thing the villein possessed had been granted 
to him by the lord, and could at any time be 
recalled, the villein was deprived of the 
ability to claim and defend his civil rights 
against the lord. 

Since we have used: the terms ville and 
serf in this book, it may be well to specity 
that they were roughly identical. In Eng- 
land, this semi-servile group of cultivators 
were usually called villeins; on the Conti- 
nent they were commonly known as serfs. 
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The cotters. Ranking below the villeins 
were the cotters—or bordars, crofters, and 
cottagers, as they are also termed. Estimates 
on the basis of the Domesday Book records 
indicate that they made up some 32 per cent 
of the peasant population in England. Most 
of the cotters possessed no more than a cot- 
tage with a little garden plot, for which they 
paid in limited labor service. They were fur- 
ther marked off from the villeins by their 
lack of either a plow or an ox. It is obvious 
that such small holdings could not support 
them, and they were forced to eke out a liv- 
ing by doing work for the lords and the more 
fortunate peasants. This fact gave the cotter 
class its economic significance, for it pro- 
vided a considerable supply of labor that 
could be hired, and. was later to furnish a 
large number of recruits for the agricultural 
and industrial wage-earning groups. 

Slavery fades out on the manor. Slavery, 
which was still common in western Europe 
in the 8th century, pretty generally faded 
out in the next two centuries. By 1000 it was 
negligible in most of northwestern Europe 
and was being undermined in southern Eu- 
rope. In England the slaves averaged, in 
1086, some g per cent of the manorial popula- 
tion for the country at large, with the greater 
number distributed through the western and 
southwestern portion of the island. In Eng- 
land slavery disappeared before the middle 
of the following century. The slave was to 
be found throughout the Continent in the 
early Middle Ages, and was a mere chattel, 
to be purchased and disposed of like cattle. 
He might be torn from his family and sold. 
But even in southern Europe slavery was 
generally abandoned in favor of serfdom be- 
fore the Middle Ages were over. 


D. The Manor As a Village Community 


Manorial justice. The manor was an im- 
portant unit for administrative purposes, as 
well as the economic unit of medieval agri- 
culture. It was the local center for the exer- 
cise of justice and the police power. The 
manorial court enforced the law relative to 
peasants in the locality, and it had jurisdic- 
tion over all cases concerning villeins as sub- 
jects of the lord, over all disputes arising be- 
tween the tenants of the same lord involving 
land held from him, over all cases of agrarian 
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transgression and the like. It met at stated 
intervals, and in addition to dealing with 
legal cases falling under its jurisdiction meted 
out routine fines and penalties, supervised 
the election of village officers, and in general 
handled whatever questions merited atten- 
tion. In the manorial court, the village 
community and the lordly government were 
merged. The lord or his representative, the 
steward,, presided, and the villagers had to 
attend. 

The manorial court must not be confused 
with the feudal court. The latter did not 
deal at all with “base” legal relations between 
the lord and his tenants, serfs, and cotters. 
It had jurisdiction over the “high justice” 
concerning the relations between various 
lords and between the lords and their vassals. 
It administered feudal law, not manorial jus- 
tice. 

The manor was a religious unit also. The 
parish was usually coterminous with the vil- 
lage, and the parish priest was usually a resi- 
dent of the village. 

Self-sufficiency and isolation: of manorial 
economy and life. Isolation and self- 
sufficiency were the outstanding economic 
and social characteristics of the manor. 
Partly because each manor really was more 
or less a complete economic unit, and partly 
because there were no adequate means of 
communication and no central government 
strong enough to insure safety for the traveler 
and his goods, the manors were rather thor- 
oughly cut off from one another. 

Each manor was an economic unit almost 
self-sufficient, though not completely so. Each 
one produced all the foodstuffs for home con- 
sumption, homespun clothing, and leather 
goods. There was relatively little industrial 
specialization except in localities situated very 
close to towns and particularly well adapted 
to producing certain articles. What products 
could be manufactured on the manor, and 
what had to be purchased at fairs or from 
peddlers, depended in part cn the size of each 
manor. The larger manors contained arti- 
sans, usually employed by the lord, who sup- 
plied most of the simple necessities. As a 
tule, iron, salt, and millstones came from 
beyond the manor, but all other needs, except 
for a few luxuries for the lords, could be sup- 
plied without recourse to the outside world. 
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The very real self-sufficiency of the manor 
was a fact of extreme importance. 

Exchange between manors. Of course 
there was exchange, more or less regular 
and frequent, between manors, and more es- 
pecially within groups of manors. Seed, for 
example, was commonly traded between man- 
ors, often at some distance apart. It was 
considered desirable to use outside seed, or 
at least to mix some outside seed with the 
home product. More important economi- 
cally were the transfers within groups of 
manors. Some lords, notably Church offi- 
cials, owned hundreds of manors, scattered 
more or less widely. It was not feasible for 
them to travel from one to the other in order 
to consume locally the rents in kind and the 
produce of the demesne lands—particularly 
if the manor was the property of a monastery 
or abbey. Hence shipment to one or more 
central points, or to town markets where this 
surplus might be sold, was a regular manorial 
operation. Part of the week work of the 
peasants on such manors was carting this 
surplus grain—an unwelcome task in view of 
the general condition of the roads and the 
dangers of travel. It must be understood, 
however, that transfer and exchange were 
slight in proportion to local production and 

consumption. But however slender the be- 
ginnings, the growth of inter-manorial ex- 
change was one of the factors that led to the 
breakdown of manorial organization and its 
sel&sufficiency. 

The manor as a social unit. The inhab- 
itants of the manor formed a comprehensive 
little world. Residing in a circumscribed 
area that they did not frequently leave, and 
engaged in the same pursuit—the cultivation 
of the land—in the same manner and in co- 
operative fashion, the inhabitants of the 
manor were welded together by a peculiarly 
strong sense of unity, despite the differences 
to be found between nobility and peasantry, 
and among the various ranks of the latter. 
The system of landholding and the fact that 


the manor was also the local center for justice _ 


and administration heightened this sentiment 


of corporate unity. The village community 


itself, of course, constituted a distinctly cor- 
porate body, considering and settling local 
problems as a unit, cultivating the land as a 
unit, and governing itself to a marked degree. 
Manorial unity did mean localism, which 
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carried with it the fact of exclusiveness; but 
it meant also the fostering of a spirit of co- 
operation. The tendency of the manor to be 
a closed economic and social unit is more 
readily understood if we realize that not 
wealth but subsistence was the main interest 
and ambition of those who lived there. 

Stability, routine, and conservatism domi- 
nant in manorial life. Considering the iso- 
lation, the self-sufficiency, the cooperative 
mode of labor, the peculiar land system of the 
manor, and the great number of common and 
unifying elements, it is only natural that 
social stability and mental conservatism were 
primary characteristics of the manorial re- 
gime. Custom and tradition were dominant. 
The same processes were repeated from gen- 
eration to generation; the same implements 
and agricultural methods continued through 
the centuries without significant change. In- 
deed the substitution of the three-field system 
for the two-field system was the only really 
revolutionary agricultural change made dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. The strong tendency 
toward repetition in social activities as well 
as in economic processes, together with the 
supremacy of custom and tradition, made it 
impossible for the manor to adapt itself to 
change and inevitably inclined it toward 
stagnation. Such modern concepts and fac- 
tors as capital, competition, invention, and in- 
dividual liberty were not found on the manor 
to any marked extent. 


E. Life on the Manor 


How the lord of the manor lived. The life 
of the lord and his retinue in the manor 
house was apparently one of rough and crude 
plenty, with few of the conveniences of the 
modern day. While there was an excess of 
food and drink, there was little table service 
beyond a knife and spoons. The lords and 
ladies ate with their fingers and slept with 
their clothes on in beds lacking springs and 
having only straw or wool mattresses. Even 
the food, aside from meat, had little resem- 
blance to that of today. There were no 
potatoes, sugar, tropical fruits, tea, coffee, or 
‘many other basic items present in our daily 
menu. Even the meat was often in an ad- 
vanced stage of decay and could be rendered 
palatable only by a heavy infusion of spices. 
Professor Thompson quotes from Thorold 
Rogers an admirable description of the layout 
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and equipment of a typical English manor 
house: 


There were three stories so that like the sun it 
[the manor house] appeared to be suspended in the 
air. The cellar was a spacious place where were 
great woven baskets, wide-mouthed jars, and bar- 
rels, and other domestic utensils. The first floor 
contained a great living-room, with a huge fire- 
place, pantries, cupboards, the bedchamber of the 
lord and his wife, near to which was a lavatory and 
servants’ room, and a room or dormitory for the 
boys. ‘The reception hall, which was called a log- 
gia, where visitors were received, was also used as 
an oratory or chapel. The kitchens were on two 
levels; on the lower, pigs were roasted, geese, ca- 
pons, and other birds killed and prepared for eat- 
ing. On the other floor of the kitchen other pro- 
visions were cooked. . . . 

The furniture of the manor-house was scanty. 
Glass windows were rare; a table put on trestles, a 
few forms and stools or a long bench stuffed with 
straw or wool, with one or two chairs and a chest 
or two of linen, formed the hall furniture. A 
brass pot or two for boiling and two or threé brass 
dishes; a few wooden platters and trenchers or 
more rarely of pewter, an iron or leather candle- 
stick, a kitchen knife or two, a box or bowl for 
salt, and a brass ewer or basin, formed the move- 
ables of the house. . . . The dormitory contained 
a rude bed and but rarely sheets and blankets, for 
the gown of the day was generally the coverlet at 
night.¢ 


The average feudal lord had several man- 
ors, lived much of the time in his fortified 
feudal castle, and spent little time in any 
one manor house. But there were many 
lesser manorial lords who had no castle and 
lived all the time in their manor houses. 
Besides, in some areas, the manorial system 
existed without feudalism. 

The daily life of the peasantry. It is cus- 
tomary to speak of the life of the medieval 
peasantry as one of hardship and misery. 
By present-day standards of comfort, such a 
judgment is understandable, but it is unhis- 
torical. Though the medieval peasant lacked 
many things we deem absolutely essential to 
a comfortable existence, he did not miss them 
because he was unacquainted with them. 

An all-wood or wattle one-story cottage 
with thatched roof and earthen floor was the 
dwelling of the typical villager. It had a 
fireplace but no chimney, and the walls of the 
single room that was living quarters for the 
entire family were blackened by smoke and 
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soot from the fire used for cooking and for 
heat during the winter. During the summer 
months the cooking was mostly done out- 
doors in front of the cottage. A fortunate 
villager could put his neighbors to shame 
with an oven, a copper kettle, a pair of fire 
tongs, and an immense feather mattress, 
which, spread flat on the hard-pounded 
earthen floor, served as a bed for the whole 
household. Generally the bed consisted of 
a few bundles of straw spread in a corner of 
the room. Clothes were made of heavy and 
coarse linen and woolen cloth and of leather; 
and they were often dispensed with on hot 
summer days—often to the annoyance of the 
shocked clergy. 

Recreations of the peasantry. There were 
a few rustic amusements and sports in which 
the peasant engaged on the village holidays. 
Wrestling, weight-throwing, cock-fighting, 
bull-baiting, and archery were popular holi- 
day sports. A favorite “entertainment was 
when two blindfolded men, each carrying a 
cudgel, tried to kill a goose or pig let loose 
in an enclosure.” Otherwise, the peasant en- 
joyed no diversion or recreation after his 
long day's toil. There was nothing to do 
but go to bed when dark came. He could 
not light his single room: candles were too. % 
expensive, and torches or faggots were too 
great a fire hazard. He did not, of course, 
know how to read. He could not have 
bought books if he had been able to read. 

Sanitation was unheard of, and if the anec- 
dotes of the time have any basis in fact, the 
medieval peasant was a filthy and odorous per- 
son. One story had it that the Devil de- 
clined to receive any more villeins in hell be- 
cause they smelled so vilely. A limited and 
monotonous diet, together with the unhy- 
gienic life and the Jack of preventive and 
curative medicine, multiplied the number of 
epidemics, and enabled them to take frightful 
toll. The average lifetime was short—around, 
go years—and the death rate was high, facts 
that help to explain the almost static popula- 
tion before the 11th century. After this date 


` there must have been some improvement in 


these matters, since the increase of the Euro- 
pean population in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, though slight compared with the 19th 
century, was notable. 

Mental outlook of the medieval peasant. 
What was the peasant like mentally? The 
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judgment of the upper portion of medieval 
society—biased, to be sure—was that all vil- 
leins were stupid and vicious: “They have 
such hard heads and stupid brains that noth- 
ing can penetrate them.” Exploited, iso- 
lated, illiterate, and deprived (with few ex- 
ceptions) of any opportunity for education or 
general information as the peasantry were, 
conservatism, ignorance, superstition, churl- 
ishness, cruelty, and violence were character- 
istic of them. The medieval peasant, how- 
ever, was not an exception in his age; he was 
a true product of it. He differed from the 
polished upper classes only in degree, not in 
kind. And that difference in degree was 
probably due to his harsh material existence 
and to the deadly conservatism and tradi- 
tionalism that dominated his life. In ọne 
respect the medieval peasant experienced an 
exciting psychic life, packed full of wholly 
fascinating and unbelievable creatures and 
phenomena. The Middle Ages inherited a 
wealth of superstitions, so that the medieval 
Christian peasant was half pagan. The an- 
cient customs and rites with respect to fertil- 
ity, the seasons and crops, and birth, marriage, 
and death lingered on, and were not wholly 
displaced even by the sacramental system of 
the Church. r 

First and foremost in this imaginary world 
of the medieval peasant was the constant 
presence of the Devil and his multitude of 
helpers and evil works. The Devil and evil 
spirits were to be found in snakes and toads; 
even an innocent bird fluttering against a win- 
dow might be the Devil seeking entry and 
the conquest of souls. A flock of crows could 
be a swarm of devils coming to collect the 
soul of a damned person. The Devil was 
supposed to have special interest in and con- 
trol over the weather. His realms were in 
the North, and he sent the cold, snow, and ice 
of winter. Caterpillars, insects, and other 
rural pests were mainly the work of the Devil 
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and could be banished by churchmen if the 
peasants paid their tithes promptly. There 
were spirits, good and evil, in the forest glades, 
trees, springs, and wells. The power of the 
Evil Eye, the casting of spells, and other 
occult powers were everywhere admitted. 
There were believed to be oceans and ships 
above the clouds, and occasionally an anchor 
would be let down by one of these celestial 
sailors. All the fantastic animals of our 
standard fairytale books were very real and 
omnipresent to the superstitious medieval 
villager. 

Manor most completely developed in Eng- 
land. Any analysis of the growth and char- 
acter of feudalism must rely mainly on French 
materials, for the more characteristic aspects 
of feudal society attained their most extreme 
development in France. Yet wherever feu- 
dal relations appeared in medieval Europe, 
they possessed the same fundamental traits: 
political decentralization, legal immunity, 
personal dependence, and private war. The 
discussion of the manor must be based chiefly 
on English conditions, for the medieval 
manor exhibited its most complete develop- 
ment in England. Neither the seigneurie of 
France nor the Grundherrschajt of Germany 
ever achieved the strength or the systematic 
character of the English manor. But the 
manorial system on the Continent -followed 
the same general lines of development and 
organization as in England. 

The process of decline and the ultimate 
disappearance of the manorial system can also 
most profitably be understood by continuing 
to give special attention to the situation in 
England, where the manor as a scheme of 
landholding vanished completely by the 16th 
century. But the agricultural technique and 
methods that had been practiced on the medi- 
eval manor survived for another two centuries 
in conjunction with post-manorial types of 
landholding. 


IV. THE DECLINE OF THE MANORIAL SYSTEM 


Reasons for decline of the manor. Be- 
tween the 12th and 16th centuries a series of 
changes occurred in England that led to the 
practical disappearance of the manor. Of 
principal importance in the decline of the 
English manor was the introduction of the 
agricultural specialization that accompanied 


the growth of grain markets and trade. The 
more disruptive changes that took place dur- 
ing this period were: (1) the rise of towns 
and the local grain markets; (2) the commuta- 
tion of personal services into money pay- 
ments; (3) the increase in the number of free 
tenants; (4) the appearance of a class of men 
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either entirely or partly dependent upon 
wages received for agricultural labor; (5) the 
development of a money economy; and (6) 
the decline of feudalism. 

Growth of towns and the grain trade. 
The growth of towns was perhaps crucial in 
undermining the manorial system. In the 
first place, the towns created an ever larger 
and brisker market for grain. This fact stim- 
ulated the great landlords to hire workers 
who could produce more efficiently than the 
serfs with their customary services, and also 
encouraged free tenants to rent more land 
on which to grow grain. This dual develop- 
ment lead to disruptioN of the manorial 
economy, which produced by villein work and 
mainly for home consumption. The towns 
also offered a refuge for discontented villeins 
who escaped from the manor. They helped 
in the decline of feudalism by strengthening 
the kings. And they stimulated the money 
economy. 

Commutation of services into money pay- 
ments. The commutation of services into 
grain or money payments was a factor in in- 
creasing the number of free tenants. This 
process had begun before the Norman Con- 
quest, and was probably aided by it. It was 
often to the advantage of the lord to consent 
to the commutation of services, because 
money payments were frequently far more 
useful to him than the week work, and the 
free peasant sometimes continued to give his 
help on the boon days. During the 13th cen- 
tury it was common for the free tenants to 
secure from their lords charters that bore 
witness to their status and to the perpetuity 
of their holdings. The clearing of waste and 
forest land, which was then rented to tenants 
for cultivation, was another means of in- 
creasing the number of the free peasantry. 
The growing custom of renting out a portion 
of the lord’s demesne to tenants further in- 
creased the proportion of free tenants. As a 
tule, the lords rented only about a fourth of 
their demesne farms in the form of small 
holdings, and retained control of the re- 
mainder. There were domains—exceptional 
ones, to be sure—in which the entire demesne 
farm was divided up and rented out in this 
fashion. This resulted in increasing the com- 
mutation of the labor services of villeins into 
money payments, since renting out a part 
of the demesne lessened the need of labor 
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services by the villagers, and made the lord 
willing to commute them, 

The calculation of all items of labor serv- 
ice in terms of money—which got well under 
way during the 13th century—partly in order 
to facilitate the estimation of fines, also 
played a role in smoothing the path of com- 
mutation. In that same century there was a 
growing tendency to commute the week-work 
labor of the villein and yet leave his status un- 
touched. This came about gradually with 
relatively little opposition from the lords. It 
was the boon labor that they were most loath 
to commute into cash payments, because ex- 
tra laborers were comparatively scarce during 
the periods of plowing and harvesting. On 
the other hand, both free tenants and villeins 
were eager to commute just such services as 
these because they were demanded when they 
were most occupied with their own tasks. 
Another method of avoiding the semiservile 
week work was by hiring a substitute to per- 
form the labor service for the lord. As early 
as the middle of the 13th century complete 
commutation of labor service into money pay- 
ments had begun, and by the first quarter of 
the following century, in the time of Ed- 
ward II, it had become increasingly common. 
In the same century there appeared the first 
true rural bookkeeping in the account rolls 
of the bailiff. These account rolls contained 
a list of all the receipts and expenditures on 
the demesne. Once money payment became 
common, a simple list of services was no 
longer sufficient. A more precise system of 
accounting had become necessary. 

Increasing number of rural wage-earners. 
The process of commutation implied the ex- 
istence of a substantial body of agricultural 
wage-laborers. For unless the lord had been 
able to hire the necessary workers, he would 
have obstinately opposed commutation. The 
presence of such a group of laborers is also 
indicated by the fact that the more fortunate 
peasants were able to engage substitutes. 
The laborers were recruited particularly from 
the cotters, descendants of slaves, and small 
tenants, that is, those whose holdings were 
so small as to leave them spare time that they 
were only too glad to dispose of for a mone- 
tary reward. The laborers were increased, 
too, by the gradual growth of population 
during the later Middle Ages. No great body 
of permanent laborers was produced on the 
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manor, however, and many of the hired 
laborers were employed only at times of spe- 
cial need, at plowing, seeding, and harvest 
time. 

Rise of a money economy. The introduc- 
tion of a money economy is one of the most 
significant developments of the period. It 
meant a change from a society in which land 
was given and held in return for services, and 
products were exchanged directly for other 
goods, to one where values were expressed in 
terms of currency, and exchange was carried 
on by means of this currency. Currency had 
long been used as a common measure of 
value before it was employed for everyday 
purposes as a universal medium of exchange. 
Before this further development could take 
place. it was essential that there should exist 
both an adequate currency and markets where 
money could be exchanged for goods and 
goods for money. In the development of a 
passable coinage system England lagged be- 
hind Germany and France, and not until al- 
most the middle of the 14th century was gold 
coinage successfully introduced under Ed- 
ward III. The slight extent of retail trade 
carried on by means of money is illustrated 
by the fact that farthings and halfpennies 
were not coined until the first quarter of the 
13th century. So slight was the need for 
these coins that the practice of breaking pen- 
nies into halves and quarters answered the 
purpose down to that time. It seems that 
the transition to the use of money, at least as 
a measure of value, first took place upon secu- 
lar estates in England during the 12th and 
13th centuries and upon those of the Church 
in the 15th century. 

The manor decays with feudalism. While 
feudalism and the manor represented dif- 
ferent aspects of medieval rural life—feudal- 
ism, the legal and political, and the manor, 
the economic and social—they were linked 
together in many ways, especially i in the land 
and personnel involved, Hence, when the 
feudal system fell apart as a result of political 
and military factors, the manor also tended 
to decay. 

Effects of the Black Death. The ‘manor 
was already undergoing the strains and 
stresses of new conditions before which it was 


giving way, when the effects of the terrible 
Black Death served to hasten the process. . 


The Black Death was not, howeyer, as it is 
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sometimes regarded, the primary shock to 
manorialism. It merely furthered a trend 
already under way. This frightful plague, 
which struck Europe from the East by way of 
the Asiatic and Mediterranean trade routes 
and raged there in 1348-49, took a staggering 
toll in human lives. It has been estimated 
that it wiped out as much as one-third or 
one-half of the population on the Continent. 
Obviously this put a premium on labor, and 
increased the amount of land in proportion 
to the population. Both of these results 
sharply accelerated the existing movement 
toward commutation and the growth of a 
free peasantry. THe lords were affected both 
as landowners and as employers of labor. 
Since whole families were swept away, the 
death of free and customary tenants who left 


< no heirs threw vast areas of land back into 


the hands of the lords, 
suffered also: 


The lords, however, 


Numbers of bondsmen took advantage of the 
general confusion, threw up their holdings, es- 
caped into the towns, or joined the ranks of free 
labourers. Their derelict holdings increased the 
mass of untenanted land, and their flight dimin- 
ished the amount of resident labour available for 
the cultivation of the home farm. Those tenants 
who remained on the manor found in the land- 
lord's difficulty their opportunity of demanding in- 
creased wages, of commuting labor services for 
money payments, of enlarging the size of their 
holdings, of establishing the principle of competi- 
tive rents.? 


The Statutes of Laborers. Not only was 
there a fall in rents and an increase in wages 
but more land was rented, and there was a 
proportionately larger number of wage- 
earners compared with those who rendered 
labor services. The government came to the 
prompt rescue of the vexed landowners, 
whose laborers were bargaining for higher 
wages, leaving the manors to seek higher 
wages elsewhere, or escaping from them en- 
tirely.* This government aid took the form 
of a royal proclamation of 1349, and the 
famous Statutes of Laborers, beginning in 
1351. These measures made a futile attempt 
to force all men, “bond or free’’—except those 
who lived by their own resources, tilled their 
own land, practiced a craft, or were employed 
in mercantile pursuits—to work on the land 
where they had resided in 1346 at the wage 
standard of that year. Despite the cruel 
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punishments prescribed for violation of the 
statutes and the earnest attempt at rigorous 
enforcement, the action of the government 
did not produce the desired results. The 
statutes roused the resentment of the peas- 
antry against the landowners to such an ex- 
tent that they may be considered an out- 
standing cause of the serious Peasants’ Revolt, 
which broke out some thirty years later 
(1381). Inspired by John Ball and led by 
Watt Tyler and John Wraw, the peasants 
captured London, murdered the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and ravaged the city. They 
presented their demands to the king. In the 
confusion, Tyler was killed, the movement 
fell apart, and the rebel peasants were mas- 
sacred or ruthlessly punished. 

Peasant gains and losses. What the peas- 
ants had gained throughout this period was 
their personal emancipation. This advance, 
however, was offset in part by a disadvantage. 
By 1550, the peasants were pretty well di- 
vorced from the soil, which had been their 
source of subsistence for centuries, and were 
now coming to depend more and more upon 
wages. They were thus left at the mercy of 
fluctuations in the labor market and in the 
prices of necessities. Two new. classes re- 
placed the semiservile tenants of the old 
manor: the free but landless laborers, and 
what we may call capitalistic tenant farmers. 
By the middle of the 16th century it was evi- 
dent that most of the manorial lords in Eng- 
land no longer farmed their demesnes by 
means of the servile labor of their dependents. 
Gradually the lords had been transformed 
into proprietors with hired laborers or re- 
ceivers of rent. Hired laborers, freeholders, 
and leaseholders cultivated the soil. 

Inclosures and sheep raising. Another 
blow to already decaying manorialism came 
in the form of inclosures—the fencing in of 
previously open fields for various purposes, 
but chiefly for sheep raising. For several 
centuries an older type of inclosure had been 
going on which resulted in the withdrawal of 
the demesne from the scattered strips, the 
contraction of the scattered strips of peasants 
into compact holdings, and the fencing off of 
waste land into individual fields. This had 
not, however, revolutionized the nature’ of 
village life. The new method of inclosure, 
which especially flourished in Tudor Eng- 
land, actually meant the destruction of many 
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rural villages. The profits of sheep raising 
served as the stimulus for inclosing large 
tracts of arable land, for if sheep were to be 
successfully herded, it had to be done in an 
extensive and inclosed area. This meant 
that many cultivators were evicted and re- 
placed by one shepherd. The inclosure of 
about three-quarters of a million acres in 
England alone between 1455 and 1637 meant 
the destruction of hundreds of village com- 
munities and the ruin of thousands of smaller 
peasants. Widespread and profoundly im- 
portant as the inclosure movement of the 
15th and 16th centuries was, it did not by any 
means transform the whole of England. The 
bulk of the best agricultural land remained 
to be inclosed in a later movement, in the 
18th and ı9th centuries. In its social con- 
sequences, however, the earlier movement was 


-of real importance, partly because so much 


conversion to sheep farming accompanied it, 
and partly because the peasants who were 
then thrown out of their holdings found it 
difficult to fit into the social fabric else- 
where. Industry was not yet developed on a 
scale comparable to that of the later period 
when evicted peasants could secure employ- 
ment in the newly opened factories. 

The decline of the manorial system was not 
accompanied by the disappearance of medi- 
eval agricultural methods. It was more a 
change in the basis of landholding. Though 
manorial organization in England was hardly 
recognizable by 1600, and villeinage had 
largely disappeared, medieval agricultural 
techniques persisted for centuries. Open- 
field farming, for example, was still in evi- 
dence early in the 19th century, but of course 
it was not then carried on by villeins. 

Manorial decline in France. In France 
the manor had developed neither so fully nor 
so systematically as in England. Northeast- 
ern France was the stronghold of manorial- 
ism. ‘There were regions, particularly in the 
south and to a far less degree in the north- 
west, where serfdom had hardly taken root. 
Central France exhibited an intermixture of 
institutions representative of the typically 
agrarian north and the relatively commercial 


„and “industrial Mediterranean region. In 


France, as well as in England, there had been 
a considerable commutation of week work 
into money payments, and some emancipa- 
tion of the peasantry, down to the time of the 
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Black Death.° Then, the scarcity of labor 
led the lords, who were notoriously lax in 
protecting their peasants, to insist rigorously 
upon the rendering of services theoretically 
due them—an action that helped to cause 
the bloody Jacquerie or peasant rebellion in 
1358 which was so harshly suppressed. - By 
the halfway mark of the 14th century, almost 
all the crown serfs had been freed. By 1400 
literal serfdom was the exception rather than 
the rule in France, a statement that can be 
made of England only a century later. The 
chief contrast between France and England 
lies in the fact that while the emancipation 
of villeins in the latter country was slow but 
complete, the serfs in France gained personal 
freedom relatively rapidly, but continued to 
be harassed by many of the annoying burdens 
of a servile tenure—numerous small dues and 
services. These irritating vestiges of serfdom 
persisted right down to the time of the French 
Revolution, and were finally swept away only 
in the reforms of August 4 and 5, 1789. 
Medieval agricultural technique persisted 
even longer than in England, as open-field 
tillage, like that of the old manorial system, 
in some parts of northern France even today 
bears witness. 

The manor in Germany. Broadly speak- 
ing, the manorial system, which had de- 
veloped more slowly in Germany, persisted 
later there than in England, France, or the 
Netherlands. There was no general eman- 
cipation of the serfs, except in southwestern 
Germany, until the Napoleonic period. 
Even then a long delay intervened before the 
emancipation edicts were executed to the full 
measure.!° The general backwardness of the 
German peasantry, the unbending resistance 
of the landlords, and the complaisant atti- 
tude of the government made it possible for 
the peasants to be kept in a state of semiser- 
vility in practice, although legally their status 
was that of freemen. 

The peasants’ revolts. The decline of the 
manorial system was marked in Germany, as 
in England and France, by a peasants’ revolt. 
It was no mere coincidence that these revolts 
came when the system was breaking down 
rather than when it was being established. 
Their main cause lay in the fact that the con- 
ditions which had given rise to the system 
had changed, and that those who suffered 
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most from its anachronisms had grown im- 
patient. 

In France and England the revolts occurred 
in 1358 and 1381 respectively. In Germany, 
the main revolt did not take place until 
1524-25, thus reflecting the later development 
of the manorial system there; but there had 
been several bloody uprisings in the genera- 
tion before 1524. In no country were the 
causes of the revolt purely economic. In 
England and Germany, the religious factor 
was also important, the English revolt occur- 
ring after the preaching of John Wycliffe, 
and the German after that of Luther. The 
Jacquerie in France was partly a protest 
against the lack of protection by the lords 
against lawless pillage by the English and 
mercenary soldiers. In the long run despite 
their immediate defeat, the revolts helped to 
hasten the trend toward the emancipation of 
the peasantry and the rise of a new agrarian 
order. 

All three revolts were accompanied by 
bloody excesses, particularly on the part of 
the lords, and none of the three was success- 
ful in bringing about any immediate better- 
ment of rural conditions. They were ol 
significance chiefly because they served to 
give definite expression to the long-standing 
grievances of the peasants; and because they 
were symptoms of the decay of the old ma- 
norial system. 

Manorial trends in eastern Europe. In 
eastern Europe, the process of emancipation 
was a much slower and longer one. In Ger- 
man Austria the peasantry were not eman- 
cipated until 1848. The Russian edicts of 
emancipation did not come until the last half 
of the igth century. The Russian peas- 
ants were first bound to the soil by royal 
decree in the 16th, 17th, and +8th centuries. 
After the middle of the 18th century, they 
were at the mercy of the growing arbitrary 
control of the nobles. In the reign of Cath- 
erine the Great some 800,000 free peasants 
were reduced to serfdom. Even after the 
emancipation edict of 1861, which freed over 
20,000,000 serfs in legal theory, the village 
community was slow to decay, and many signs 
of manorial economy extended into our own 
century. In south-central and southeastern 
Europe—Hungary is a good example—it 
took the terrific impact of the first World 


Illustrations of 15th-century rural life, from illumi- 
nated manuscripts. These scenes show the greater 
comforts enjoyed by the free peasantry than by those 
dependent upon the manorial system in the earlier 
Middle Ages. In three of these the artist cut away 
part of the houses to show the interior. Upper left: 
Dancing in the fields outside a walled town to the 
music of a shepherd's crude bagpipe. The peasants 
provided their own limited forms of recreation and 
amusement. Upper right: A prosperous farmer's 
holdings on a snowy February day. The fireplace 
before which the women are warming themselves has 
the luxury of a chimney. In the neatly enclosed 


farmyard are sheep, crowded into a fold, and four 


highly prized beehives. Behind the wood chopper at 
the rear is a man driving a laden donkey toward the 
village in the distance. Lower left: A rural winter 
scene. Peering from the door of a lean-to on the 
back of the home is the couple’s cow, a valued: pos- 
session. For places of worship all towns and villages 
had simple chapels like that in the rear, Lower 
right: Household activities. The pig being slaugh- 
tered will be salted down. The husband of the 
woman breaking up faggots is entering their home 
with bread, probably baked in a communal outdoor 
stone oven. At the right a woman is kneading dough. 
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War to bring about any considerable develop- 
ment of free peasant proprietorship. 

What replaced the manor. It was a long, 
varied, complex, and gradual process that 
ultimately led to the disintegration of the 
manorial system, and in that slow process 
specific years have little meaning. Strongly 
braced as it was by custom and tradition, it 
was only natural that the manor as an insti- 
tution gave way stubbornly. Yet, caught up 
in the flux of a series of such new forces as 
the growth of towns and of trade, the intro- 
duction of a money economy, and the in- 
escapable and stimulating influences of extra- 
European contacts, first with the ancient East 
and then with the new West, it was doomed 


ə 


1 Thompson, Economic and Social History of the 
Middle Ages, Century, 1928, p. 731. 

2 The demesne is not to be confused with the lord’s 
domain—the sum total of the lord’s manors. Part of 
the demesne often consisted of strips scattered through- 

-out the arable fields worked by the peasants, though it 
was usually the lord’s attempt, particularly in the later 

"period, to concentrate the demesne, so far as possible, 
a single plot. 

# Thus, the virgater had the-right to send two cows 

` and eight sheep to pasture; the owner of a bovate 
(half-virgate) could send one cow and four sheep to 

spasture; and so on down the line. 

4It is uncertain whether both a bailiff and a reeve 

‘were ever present on the same manor. There may 
have been only a legal distinction between the two 
offices. By the 14th century there was but one resi- 
dent supervisor on the manor, who was interchange- 
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to extinction. It had lost its reason for be- 
ing. 

When the medieval manorial system disin- 
tegrated, it was usually replaced in Europe 
either by (1) peasant proprietorship, (2) the 
métayer or share system, (3) tenant farming, 
or (4) large farms cultivated by a hired peas- 
antry. Peasant proprietorship was most 
common in central France and some regions 
in the North. The métayer system, under 
which the peasant paid rent with a share of 
the crop, was most common in southern 
Europe. Cultivation by tenants was essen- 
tially English. Extensive farms worked by 
peasants were characteristic of northern Ger- 
many. 


FOOTNOTES 


; din 
ably called bailiff or reeve, and whose duties were 


-essentially those of the bailiff as they have been de- 


scribed, 

5 Just what constituted “servile conditions of ten- 
ure” is not always clear. It seems that the freeman 
did not have to procure the lord's consent before he 
could give his daughter in marriage or sell an ox or a 
horse. 

® Thompson, op. cit., pp. 738-39. 

TR. E. Prothero (Lord Ernle), English Farming, 
Past and Present, Longmans, 1922, PP- 40-41. 

8 The royal proclamation came in 1349, and the par- 
liamentary statutes followed shortly after. ‘The stat- 
utes were re-enacted some fifteen times. 

9 This freedom was practical rather than theoretical, 
because the lord insisted strongly upon his legal rights. 

10 The first and most important came in 1807 and 
was the work of the able Baron von Stein. 
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The Towns, Trade, and Industry 
in the Middle Ages 


I. THE ORIGIN OF THE MEDIEVAL TOWN 


A. The Significance of the Rise of 
Medieval Towns 


NE of the outstanding social changes 
in early medieval times was the de- 


cline in the relative importance of 


towns and town life. Dill, Dopsch, and 
other historians have shown that the destruc- 
tion and disappearance of urban civilization 
incident to the Germanic invasions was not 
so extensive as it has been traditionally de- 
picted; but the Merovingian and Carolingian 
periods witnessed the decay of Roman munic- 
ipal civilization and the increasing impor- 
tance of agriculture and rural life in the 
medieval economy. « Many towns held over 
with much activity in Italy and Roman Gaul, 
but in those parts of Germany that the Ro- 
mans had never occupied there was little 
urban life and town industry before the 1ith 
century. 

Revival of town life. Between the 11th 
and 14th centuries social and economic forces 
produced a new urban civilization. No 
other movement in the medieval age had 
greater significance for the culture and the ~ 


peoples of western Europe than the rise of — 


towns. This innovation was almost revolu- 
tionary: the towns themselves were pregnant 
with a new civilization, a new age, which 
foretold the undermining of the old static 
agrarian order of the feudal era. If we 
recognize both a medieval age and a modern 


age, then the rise of towns, more than any | 


other single movement, signaled the doom of 
the first and the foundation of the second. 
Dynamic elements in the rise of medieval 
towns. The town is perhaps the outstanding 
institutional contribution of the later Middle 
Ages, for modern urban civilization traces its 


origins, in part at least, back to the medieval 
town. To the common people of the medi- 
eval age and their descendants, also, the rise 
of towns was an occurrence of. prime im- 
portance. It heralded the breakdown of the, 


old agrarian order and the introduction. of 


a new stage of civilization for western Europe.. 

It meant the coming into medieval life of a 
progressive element, the vital, dynamic force 
of commerce and capital. In the towns a 


new social class, the bourgeoisie, made its. E? 


appearance. New social and economic or- 


ganizations developed to handle the produc ; $. 


tion of commodities, and industry and com- 
merce achieved a magnitude and ranking that 
they had never before experienced in the 
West. é 
Nature of rise “of medieval towns: - The 
rise of towns was independent of national 
and political boundaries, and made itself felt 
in all parts of western Europe. The first 
evidences are to be seen in the late 10th and 
11th centuries in northern Italy and shortly 
ther gien in southern France and northern 
Spain. Further to the west and north, the 
owth of towns became notable in the 12th 
and 13th centuries. On the whole, the 13th 
century shows the most rapid growth of 
towns. While accurate figures are Jacking, 
apparently towns increased tenfold in num- 
ber in the 12th and 13th centuries. At the 
same time, the urban population in nearly 
every town was growing. In many towns it 
‘doubled and even trebled during this period. 
Where there had been considerable remnants 
“of urban life left over from the Roman era, 
as in Italy and southern France, ‘there was 
now a virtual “town renaissance.” Many 
sections of Europe, previously relatively un- 
touched by urban developments of any con- 
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sequence, now witnessed the growth of scores 
of municipalities. 

Medieval cities small. The medieval 
towns were not large judged by our present- 
day standards. Most of them were not 
larger than our villages or small cities. A 
third-class American city today would rank 
in population with a medieval metropolis in 
western Europe: But in Spain, the Eastern 
Empire, and Muslim Asia there were great 
cities with populations of 500,000 or over— 
Cordova, Constantinople, and Baghdad, for 
example, In its most populous days, Con- 
stantinople may have had slightly over a mil- 
lion inhabitants, and some authorities put the 
population of Baghdad in its most prosperous 
period at twice that number. 


B. The Probable Course of Municipal 
Origins 

Causes of the growth of towns. Though 
the sources of information on town life in 
the early Middle Ages are rather scanty, and 
though there has been much controversy over 
the nature and causes of the revival of town 
life from the 10th century onward, the out- 
standing reasons for the rise of towns in the 
Middle Ages are plain enough. They are 
the economic and social changes that were 
clearly taking place, namely: (1) the slow 
but steady increase in population; (2) the 
unpopularity and decline of serfdom, with 
many serfs escaping to the towns; (3) the 
growth of commerce and industry; and (4) 
that psychological element which has been 
called “the development of group conscious- 
ness among the masses,” and which was un- 
questionably a product of more material 
forces. The most influential of these changes 
was the expansion of commerce and industry, 
which was both a cause and a result of town 
growth. The gist of the matter is that the 
town movement was a social and economic 
revolution of prime importance in the evolu- 
tion of western European civilization, sur- 
passed only by the expansion of Europe after 
1492 and by the Industrial Revolution of the 
18th and 19th centuries. 

Complex character of growth of medieval 
towns. The rise of towns was a highly com- 
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plex process. To the formation of any par- 
ticular town, geographical, historical, and 
economic factors all contributed. The ma- 
jority of distinctly medieval towns seem to 
owe their location to fortunate geographical 
situations and their growth to an evolution- 
ary process that was the product of the econ- 
nomic and social changes of the period. 

The early town was not originally a trad- 
ing center, but rather, a very small industrial 
community under the control of a lay or ec- 
clesiastical lord. It might be inclosed by a 
palisaded wall; it might be a fortified strong- 
hold; or it might be located within the castle 
walls. The merchants at first lived in a 
state of subjection like the craftsmen. As a 
result of the exigencies of their business, 
or perhaps because they were of foreign birth, 
these men who sold the commodities pro- 
duced by others preferred not to reside 
within the castle or fortified inclosure of the 
dominant lord. They settled in what may 
be called the suburbs of the castle, along the 
bridge, the river, or the road. In the old 
Roman municipalities that were still stand- 
ing, the merchants likewise established them- 
selves outside, and usually close to, the walls 
of the old muncipality—that is, outside the 
fortification, or castrum. Then they inclosed 
their own settlements for the sake of security 
and protection, Adjoining the older forti- 
fied community, the old burg, there thus 
grew up a new inclosed and walled commu- 
nity, the new burg or faubourg. 

Burgs and the bourgeoisie. It is significant 
that early in the 11th century the merchants 
resident in the new burg were being called 
burgenses, burgesses, whence our everyday 
word “bourgeoisie.” The merchants’ colony 
situated outside the walls of the old Roman 
town, the abbey, or the castle was usually the 
cell of the medieval town. But how did it 
become the town itself? Apparently the new 
burg, extending its limits, came to surround 
and then to absorb within itself the older com- 
munity. The faubourg came to be the burg 
itself. The development of towns is chiefly 
to be ascribed to the ingenuity and self- 
interest of the merchants and to the growth 
of trade and commerce. 


Il. THE STRUGGLE OF THE MEDIEVAL TOWNS FOR EMANCIPATION 


Why medieval towns wanted freedom. 
The merchants who had established their 


colony outside the walls of a castle for pro- 
tection and for trade were still under feudal 
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restrictions and regulations. As they be- 
came wealthy, however, they desired to gain 
the social position to which they believed 
their wealth entitled them. But the feudal 
system, by its arbitrary fiscal regulations and 
by its provincial nature, hampered the de- 
velopment of commercial and industrial ac- 
tivities. To overcome this obstacle, as early 
as the 11th century a movement was initiated 
by the wealthier of the merchants and sup- 
ported by the small traders and craftsmen to 
break the political and economic control of 
the feudal aristocracy. Forming voluntary 
associations, these groups struggled for eman- 
cipation from feudal rule and for autonomy 
—at first with little success. Some conces- 
sions, however, were often won, and the mer- 
chant class in some regions of Italy and 
southern France sometimes gained a small 
measure of participation in the political life 
of the towns. 

Emancipation of the communes. After 
the 12th century, the attempts to break down 
feudal control and to establish self-governing 
urban communities gathered additional im- 
petus and were, broadly speaking, successful. 
Since they led to the creation of communes, 
this movement for emancipation has been 
called the communal revolution. The word 
“revolution,” however, may suggest a greater 
element of the dramatic and a sharper transi- 
tion than was actually present. 

That the commune, the more or less self- 
governing urban community, was in large 
measure an inevitable institutional develop- 
ment, given the altered economic conditions, 
is indicated by its causes. These causes were 
primarily the need of organization for (1) 
defense, and for (2) the promotion of the com- 
mon economic interests of the growing group 
of artisans and merchants. In brief, the 
needs of the newly created bourgeoisie gave 
rise to the communes. The movement for 
town autonomy was encouraged also by the 
prevailing feudal ideal of immunity and 
“local independence.” In seeking town 
emancipation the bourgeoisie were only fol- 
lowing the example set by the feudal lords 
when they attempted to throw off the au- 
thority of their overlords and the king. . 

The strategy of emancipation. The de- 
mands of the bourgeoisie for the recognition 
of the towns as self-governing urban com- 
munities näturally met with strenuous oppo- 
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sition from those in control. Ecclesiastical 
even more than lay lords were reluctant to 
surrender their authority. The communes 
used various means to secure the desired 
autonomy. Sometimes a peaceful demand 
was sufficient. At other times violence in 
the form of costly. and bloody conflicts turned 
the trick. Twelve times the burghers of 
Tours were forced to resort to arms. The 
lesser nobility was cleverly played off against 
the higher nobility, the Church against the 
lay lords, the royal power against both. 
Sometimes the feudal lords, needing money, 
sold charters of freedom to the commoners. 
In some regions, Flanders, for example, the 
lords, shrewdly discerning in the communes 
a source of prosperity for the whole locality, 
permitted them to develop, and granted them 
many concessions. 

The role of monarchs. In England the 
king was always strong enough to limit munic- 
ipal autonomy. In Germany and Italy, 
where imperial authority existed more in 
name than in fact, the cities gained full in- 
dependence. In France, the royal authority 
opposed the extension of self-government in 
those towns over which it claimed lordship; 
but it was the protector of the other com- 
munes, whose support it valued in breaking 
the strength of powerful feudal lords. When 
they felt that they no longer needed the aid 
of the towns, the kings did not hesitate to 
attempt to curtail the independence of the 
communes. 

Variations in freedom. Naturally enough, 
the degree of emancipation won by the com- 
munes varied greatly, In some towns the 
municipal political authority extended only 
to police protection and financial administra- 
tion. Other communes achieved a larger 
measure of political control over their own 
life, but still did not enjoy full autonomy. 
In the Netherlands, southern and northern 
France, and Italy a number of towns became 
fully independent. In Germany and Italy 
some of the communes became true urban 
republics, actual “free cities.” Whatever po- 
litical independence the different communes 
won, all of them gained increased civil and 
economic liberty, and the commercial and in- 
dustrial groups secured the highly prized 
right to associate and operate freely. ‘The 
towns that remained dependencies of feudal 
lords or of the crown had to pay the custom- 
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ary medieval feudal dues of money and to 
furnish soldiers. The lords, in turn, owed 


Ill. THE GOVERNMENT 


Basic traits of town government. Differ- 
ences in town institutions were caused by 
local conditions, and the communal govern- 
ments displayed great variety. Many towns 
succeeded in winning complete indepen- 
dence; but more frequently a compromise 
was struck between the dominion of the lay 
or ecclesiastical ruler and the autonomy de- 
sired by the commune. The inner organiza- 
tion of the communes ranged from the 
very simple to the exceedingly complex. 
Throughout the diversity, however, Henri 
Pirenne finds a common characteristic: 


Everywhere the governing magistrates were 
grouped in councils to which members were 
elected either by the council, by electors following 
procedures which were usually very complicated, 
or even by lot. 


City magistrates and councils. Town 
magistrates bore different names in various 
parts of Europe. In Italy and southern 
France the governing magistrates were con- 
suls; in northern France and the Low Coun- 
tries they were called échevins (or scabini) 
and jurés; in England, aldermen; and in 
Germany, Rathsherren. There also existed a 
town council called consilium, curia, or some 
equivalent. Some councils were also judicial 
tribunals; the members were administrators 
and judges at the same time. At first, the 
town officials in council did not form a real 
„assembly with a presiding officer, but they 
reflected in a general way the will of the 
whole commune. Later on, in Italy, Spain, 
and France, these councils became truly rep- 
resentative, though during the course of the 
13th century the councils often degenerated 
into aristocratic assemblies, and their mem- 
bers were less representative of the people at 
large. These medieval city councils are of 
great importance in institutional history, for 
they probably constitute the first instance of 
truly representative government in Western 
civilization: h 


This new type of government was distinctly rep- 
resentative; the city council is made up in most 
cases of representatives of the city parishes. It is 
here perhaps that representative government, 
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the towns the same protection that they did 
to other vassals. 


OF MEDIEVAL TOWNS 


which the ancient world failed to develop, first ap- 
peared in Europe, and it is worth while to note 
that this is first developed in the Latin countries, 
just as the extension of the representative princi- 
ple by the appearance of town representatives in 
the medieval parliaments first appeared in Spain.2 


The functions of the council were all- 
embracing: the regulation of commerce and 
industry, the provisioning of the commune, 
defense, public works, charity, and the relief 
of the poor. The legislation that the council 
passed constituted the statutes of the com- 
mune; few phases of town life escaped regu- 
lation through its legislation and ordinances. 
Since there was no precedent for these govern- 
mental activities of the burgher class, the 
early communes were highly original in their 
administration, notably in municipal taxa- 
tion. The taxes imposed by the council were 
altogether different from the exactions of 
the feudal lords. To meet the necessary 
public expenses, taxes were levied either di- 
rectly on income or indirectly through excise 
dues. There were few or no exemptions 
among the burghers, and taxation appears to 
have been based with much fairness upon ca- 
pacity to pay. 

The middle class and city lw. In the ju- 
ristic perspective of the new communes the 
middle class came to be recognized as a dis- 
tinct legal group. With this new urban law 
there came, of course, new tribunals. The 
charter granted to St. Omer in 1127, for ex- 
ample, recognized the legal boundaries of 
the city, and gave it communal autonomy, 
a special law for its inhabitants, and alder- 
manic courts in which that law operated. 
Urban law, elaborated during the 12th and 
13th centuries, possessed several distinctive 
traits that reflected the social and economic 
conditions of its birth. Medieval urban law 
assumed that all of the inhabitants of the city 
were free. To be a burgher was to be a free- 
man. There naturally followed a consider- 
able growth of civil equality. Freedom of 


‘real property accompanied freedom of per- 


son. “City hold,” says Pirenne, “thus be- 


‘came freehold.” The former feudal rights 


and obligations owed to the lords, especially 
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where they interfered with trade and indus- 
try, disappeared in turn. 

These changes in the spirit and the body 
of urban law were followed by modifications 
of legal procedure. The formalism of feudal 
procedure, compurgation, the ordeal, and the 
judicial duel often went out of existence. 
City criminal law was, however, marked by 
harshness and an extensive list of brutal pun- 
ishments. As the towns grew larger and 
more complex, there appeared additional 
tribunals with some specialization of func- 
tion—administrative, commercial, and the 
like. 

Strivings for power and prosperity. The 
town became the center of most of the later 
medieval manufacturing and commerce. In 
this way it brought about a division of labor 
in medieval life between towns and country. 
The towns were, of course, dependent upon 
the county for foodstuffs. As a result, the 
towns sought to increase the settlement of 
farmers in the adjoining countryside, or to 
gain a veritable feudal control over the 
sources of the urban food supply. Where- 
ever possible, the peasants of the countryside 
were subjected to regulation by the town, in 
the same manner as a serf was by a manorial 


lord. In the regulation of trade and prices 
also, the countryside was extensively subordi- 
nated to the town. The towns, naturally, 
did all they could to prevent competing in- 
dustry and trade from developing in the ad- 
jacent countryside. 

Each town tried to acquire a sphere of 
influence in the adjoining region, and to 
destroy or control neighboring towns that 
might be rivals. Every town sought to re- 
tain its distinct individuality, and raised 
around itself not only a physical wall but 
rigid economic barriers, such as customs 
duties. When it made treaties or alliances, 
it usually surrendered few of its privileges; 
and only under the pressure of special con- 
ditions did the towns league together. It 
usually required the threat of total destruc- 
tion of them all to make the towns suspend 
their individual antagonisms and antipathies 
for any sort of union, Once united, they 
were sometimes sufficiently strong to dictate 
to kings and emperors. Apart from such ex- 
ceptions, the political and economic bonds. 
between medieval towns were slight. They 
were self-centered, and to a considerable ex- 
tent self-sufficient when they controlled the 
resources of the adjacent countryside. 


IV. LIFE IN THE MEDIEVAL TOWN 


Small size of medieval cities. To get an 
accurate mental picture of the typical medi- 
eval town we must forget the immense me- 
tropolis of today, With the exception of 
Muslim Cordova, there were no cities in the 
West comparable in size to modern New 
York or London, or even to Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, Denver, Birmingham, or Seattle. While 
few statistics of population were gathered 
before the 14th century, estimates we do 
have show the rapid increase in urban popu- 
lation between the 11th and the 14th century, 
and at the same time make clear how over- 
whelming a percentage of the total popula- 
tion of Europe still remained rural. At the 
end of the 12th century, Paris had a popula- 
tion of about 100,000.. By the 15th century, 
it was the largest city in northern Europe 
with some 300,000 inhabitants—about the 
size of Providence, Rhode Island. It has“ 
been estimated that Paris more than doubled 
its population during the 13th century. In 
the 15th century the population of London 


amounted perhaps to 40,000. It is doubtful 
if any other English urban center had as 
many as 15,000 inhabitants, and there were 
only about 12 English towns that contained 
some 6,000 apiece. Apart from Paris, the 
largest French towns ran from 5,000 to per- 
haps 25,000 in population. 

In Germany, only two cities, Cologne and 
Nuremberg, had over 20,000 inhabitants. 
Other urban centers were much smaller; even 
famed Frankfort and Basel had under 10,000 
souls. Population estimates for Bruges, 
Ypres, and Ghent range from 50,000 to 100,- 
ooo, with the lower number probably more 
correct. Even in Flanders, the most highly 
urbanized region in northern Europe, at least 
75 per cent of the population was rural. 
Though some Italian cities, such as Florence, 
Venice, and Milan, had a population of per- 
haps 100,000 (the last two possibly even more), 
many of the more famous medieval cities in 
western Europe had only 5,000 to 20,000 in- 
habitants. Far and away the largest city in 
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western Europe was the Muslim metropolis 
in Spain, Cordova, with a population of over 
500,000. Most of the population throughout 
Europe, the region now known as Belgium 
excepted, was grouped in village commun- 
ities with 300 inhabitants or less, and a great 
many English villages had even less than 
I} The importance of medieval town life 
in historical perspective was greater with re- 
spect to the changes it assured in the future 
than to the percentage of the population 
that lived under urban conditions at the time. 

Physical appearance of a medieval town. 
Most medieval towns were small and com- 
pact enough to be seen in full from a dis- 
tance. Situated frequently on an elevation 
or in the bend of a river, the surrounding 
walls, spires, and towers set the town off from 
the countryside. Three recognizable parts, 
as Professor Thompson points out, made up 
the medieval town: (1) the section within the 
walls, the town proper; (2) the section just 
outside the walls, the suburbs or faubourgs; 
and (3) an outer strip of territory, a league 
(about three miles) in width, which was 
within the law or ban of the town, the ban- 
lieue. As the primary means of protection 
for the inhabitants of the town, the wall was 
of great importance. It had to be kept in 
good condition, and it had to be manned. 
Because of the limitations imposed by the 
outer walls, land within the town was always 
at.a premium. The wall often produced a 
congested urban population, As the mu- 
nicipalities grew, many were compelled to 
destroy at least part of their old walls, and to 
erect new ones inclosing what were formerly 
the faubourgs. 

Streets and buildings. The streets of the 
towns were usually narrow. They were in- 


tended for pedestrians, not for vehicles. In 
the older medieval towns they were crooked 
and ran here and there, seemingly without 
plan or purpose. In the newer towns, plan- 
ning did much to remedy such a haphazard 
condition. In a number of them the streets 
ran straight, and followed a rectangular ar- 
rangement. In all towns, the main streets 
traversed the town to the town gates, the only 
means of ingress and egress. 

At first, the dwellings of the townsmen 
were wretched wooden affairs. But as the 
towns grew more prosperous, the bourgeoisie 
erected fairly large and well constructed pri- 
vate dwellings of wood and stone. Glass 
windows and chimneys slowly came into use. 
The limited amount of land in the town led 
to building dwellings of several stories. 
Sometimes they were five or six stories in 
height, and the upper floors projected out 
over the street or alleys. This cut off sun- 
light from the streets, and ordinances against 
tall buildings indicate the presence of a 
skyscraper problem. The outstanding pub- 
lic structures were the church or cathedral, 
the town hall (sometimes facing the public 
square), the guild hall, and the towers. The 
cathedral was far more than a place of wor- 
ship. It was as much the center of the social 
life of the town as the castle was of the feu- 
dalized country. 

Town homes. The dwellings were fur- 
nished according to the station and wealth of 
the occupants. The guild master’s living 
quarters and workshop were in the same 
building—the shop on the ground floor, the 
other rooms above. His furniture was solid 
and well made, but he did not have very 
much of it. It resembled roughly the fur- 
niture in the castle or manor house of a feu- 
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<U pper left: Tax collection by a medieval town coun- 
cil in the 15th century (from an illuminated manu- 
script). The official at the left with the open book is 
checking the taxes due, while another official at the far 
side of the table enters the amounts paid. Two citizens 
are making payments as others wait their turn. * Upper 
right: Cabaret scene in the 15th century (from a 
stained-glass window in the Cathedral of Tournay). 
At the right the proprietress takes a customer's pay- 
ment for wine being drawn by the boy. Two liquor- 
tax collectors stand at the left. One holds a moneybag 
in his right hand; the other holds a ruler bearing 
marks believed to indicate the number of places 
visited. In those days cabarets were severely policed, 


the proprietor being held responsible for thefts and 
disorders, and customers being subject to heavy pen- 
alties for drunkenness. Lower: Produce being brought 
to the city. The farmers are traveling a bumpy dirt 
road characteristic of the period. Before crossing the 
covered bridge to enter the city, they will probably 
have to pay a toll. Note the crowded condition typical 
of medieval cities. At the left and running in front 
of the church and other buildings a high wall with 
defense turrets sets off the original walled city. The 
congested area along the river bank developed later. 
At the right the newer low wall along the river and 
extending toward the background was erected as an 
enclosure rather than as a defense. 
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dal iord. The wealthy burgher could per- 
mit himself more luxurious furnishings, such 
as rich tapestry hangings and “gaily colored 
cushions, all embroidered with the arms of 
the house.” 

Medieval town sanitation. From the 
point of view of sanitation, the average medi- 
eval town would offend both our eyes and 
our nose.* The streets were filthy, dark, full 
of refuse, and, until the 1gth century, un- 
paved. In that century, the more progres- 
sive cities and towns began to lay cobble- 
stones in the more important streets. Street- 
cleaning was supposed to be the task of each 
householder, and ordinances prohibited the 
throwing of refuse into the streets from the 
windows. In the early days it was left to 
the rain to wash the streets clean, and to the 
crows and pigs to clear them of refuse. The 
treatment of sewage, too, was extremely in- 
formal and rudimentary. Most towns had 
surface drainage only, but in the 12th cen- 
tury some had sewers and latrines. The 
town was an excellent breeding-place for 
disease, and a plague there was to be dreaded 
even more than the Devil himself. Some 
towns were fortunate in possessing aqueducts 
that brought them water. Underground 
lead piping was sometimes used. A great 
number of towns, depending upon wells for 
their water supply, ran the constant risk of 
typhoid from the seeping of polluted surface 
water into the wells, 

While stressing the unsanitary nature of 
most medieval towns, it is desirable to make 
it clear that urban sanitation is a relatively 
recent achievement. Probably no medieval 
town could have been more unsanitary than 
New York City was in 1800. 

The fire menace. Few towns made an 
effort to provide any satisfactory system of 
street lighting. Lamps before shrines and 
candles in the windows on holidays consti- 
tuted the totality of street lighting. The 
burgher who went out at night would have 
his servants light his way with torches or 
lamps. They also were worth having along 
in case some of the many thugs, toughs, foot- 
pads, or “sturdy beggars” decided to relieve 
the citizen of his belongings. There was 
no municipal police force in our modern 
sense. One of the leading threats to prop- 
perty and life in the medieval city was fire. 
The great number of wooden houses and 


their congestion—along with open lamps and 
candles—created a terrible fire hazard. Ef- 
forts were made to have all roofs covered 
with tile in order to reduce the risk. To 
fight a fire in a flimsy medieval town with a 
mere line of buckets was a disheartening task. 
A fire always threatened destruction to the 
entire city. Rouen was almost wiped out no 
less than six times in the first quarter of the 
1gth century. 

Town life. Compared with the castle, the 
town was the liveliest of places. It was like 
a continuous fair in its constant activity. 
There were the busy and noisy market streets; 
the throngs of townsmen and visitors; the 
mountebanks and strolling players; feasts and 
dinners; the social functions of the guilds; 
the town meetings and processions; the festi- 
val days and holy days; there were sports, 
such as “cock-fighting, football, dancing, bull- 
and bear-baiting, hawking, hunting, and fun 
on the ice.”*® The street criers, announcing 
that “the baths were open and the water 
hot,” and crying their many wares, added an- 
other element of noisy life. Then the towns- 
men could attend the impressive mysteries, 
miracle plays, and liturgical dramas, which 
toward the close of the Middle Ages became 
markedly more secular. All in all, with its 
industries and markets and constant hubbub 
of activity, the town offered far more zest and 
interest than any other medieval social center. 
The moral life of the medieval towns was 
far from puritanical. Numerous houses ol 
prostitution existed in each town, some main- 
tained by the town authorities. Their ex- 
istence was justified on the ground that they 
helped to protect the virtuous women of the 
town. The medieval courtesans did not, 
however, enjoy the social respectability that 
this class had attained in Periclean Athens 
and certain other pagan municipalities. 

Social classes in the towns. Except for the 
higher clergy, the wealthy merchants and mas- 
ter craftsmen constituted the most privileged 
class in the town. Other rather distinct 
urban class groups were: (1) the lower clergy; 
(2) the lesser merchants; (3) the artisans; and 
(4) men at arms, menials, and the like. Even 
these did not make up all the town popula- 
tion. There were also found peasants, who 
worked the adjoining fields, and some knights 
and feudal proprietors. The town classes 
were unequal socially, but in legal rights 
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there was a rough equality. The urban in- 
habitants enjoyed personal liberty and all 
the rights that accompanied it. If a serf 
escaped from a manor and resided within the 
town for a year and a day without being 
claimed, he became fully free. That is one 
of the reasons for the movement of the peas- 
antry to the towns. “Town air,” reads the 
German proverb, “makes free.” The town 
thus introduced a new dynamic force. Ur- 
ban civil equality was quite distinct from the 
servile equality of the manorial life. 

The towns and social progress. The town 
was a living force generating new currents 
in medieval life. The manor, based on pro- 
vincialism, tradition, habit, and repetition, 
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was insuperably conservative and custom- 
bound. The town, founded upon trade, in- 
tercommunity contacts, novelty and adven- 
ture, had a dynamic and more tolerant out- 
look on life. The town emancipated and en- 
livened some millions of men in a cultural 
sense. It was more than a commercial and 
industrial center. It was also a political, 
religious, and social unit, the home of the 
cathedrals and of the universities. The 
towns, in brief, meant the appearance of a 
new civilization—a civilization unmistakably 
urban in character, with typical manifesta- 
tions in literature, learning, architecture, po- 
litical thought, economic organization, and 
social patterns. 


V. THE RISE OF MEDIEVAL COMMERCE 


A. The Decline of Trade in the Early 
Middle Ages 

Early decline of trade. Compared with 
what they had been in Roman times, the trade 
and commerce of western Europe had suf- 
fered a marked decline between the 5th and 
1ith centuries. Despite this, the Gallo- 
Roman phase of economic life did not come 
to an abrupt or blank end, as is so frequently 
and mistakenly asserted. The early Middle 
Ages dealt just as harshly with domestic trade 
and foreign commerce as with urban life. 
But neither was by any means destroyed. 
Though both were greatly reduced in range 
and volume, they nevertheless lived on. As 
Alfons Dopsch properly insists in his Eco- 
nomic and Social Foundations of European 
Civilization, “Taken as a whole, trade in this 
early period was much more important and 
extensive than has been hitherto thought.” 

After the disintegration of the Western 
Roman Empire, the focal point of foreign 
trade shifted to the Near East again. Con- 
stantinople once more flourished as the main 
center of maritime commerce. Foreign trade 
centered in and around the Mediterranean. 
Only in southern France, northern Spain, 
and Italy were there many traces of the com- 
merce of antiquity; and these regions played 
a distinctly secondary role in Mediterranean 
commerce. In internal European trade, a 
similar curtailment was evident. Overland 
trade never disappeared, but it certainly 
reached a low ebb. It is significant that most 
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of western European trade was chiefly by 
Byzantines, Muslims, Syrians, and Jews. 


B. Difficulties in Medieval Travel and 

` Trade 

Bad roads. The purely physical and fi- 
nancial obstacles to both internal and foreign 
commerce partly explain their undeveloped 
state. Only when trade and commerce had 
been markedly revived by the close of the 
Crusades were any serious efforts made to ease 
or minimize these obstacles. 

The Roman road building had been aban- 
doned, and the roads had fallen into disre- 
pair. All that remained in many areas was 
the routes of the old roads, which were still 
followed. Dirt roads that were deep in mud 
or dust, according to the season, had replaced 
the splendid stone-surfaced highways of Ro- 
man times. Despite some desultory efforts to 
improve them, the state of the roads made 
pleasurable, rapid, or safe travel almost im- 
possible. Not until the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies was there much improvement of the 
roads. y 

Dangers and burdens of travel. Land 
travel in the early Middle Ages was accom- 
plished largely on foot, horseback, or mule- 
back. In the 10th and 11th centuries, a 
considerable revolution took place in land 
travel, after the invention of the modern 
horsecollar and the introduction of horse- 
shoeing. The horsecollar enabled a horse to 


„draw a heavy load without choking, and iron 
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horseshoes made it easier for horses on roads. 
Hence, it became possible to use horses much 
more frequently and efficiently as draught 
animals in land transport. After the 12th 
century carts and wagons were quite widely 
used. Though specially constructed so as 
not to tip easily, and solidly and heavily 
built, these wagons often overturned because 
of the ruts and the generally miserable con- 
dition of the roads. This exposed the mer- 
chants to another annoyance. For the feudal 
Grundriihrrecht (the right to whatever 
touched the ground) permitted the lord of 
the locality to appropriate goods that fell to 
the ground by accident. 

The bridges were as poor as the roads, and 
they were scarcer. Frequently their bad con- 
dition was an actual threat to life and limb. 
Whenever possible, fords were used, or crude 
ferries employed. When the rivers rose in 
spring, they were likely to become impassable 
barriers. An added grievance was the tolls 
that the merchant or traveler had to pay 
when he used such bridges, fords, and ferries 
—ostensibly levied to cover the cost of their 
upkeep. The feudal lords exacted tolls for 
the use of the roads passing through their 
domains, and sometimes compelled the mer- 
chants to pay for and accept the protection 
of armed escorts. A tax was levied on ped- 
dlers who traveled on foot and carried their 
goods on their backs. Sometimes, in order 
to collect a toll, a lord would force a mer- 
chant to choose one highway rather than an- 
other, or compel him to cross a certain bridge. 
These taxes and tolls were levied on trans- 
portation alone. 

In addition, the feudal lords demanded 
a host of other dues and taxes. Each feu- 
dal lord taxed all commodities (including 
wine) passing through his particular domain. 
Taxes were collected upon sales and markets. 
Since it was a feudal right to establish units 
of weights and measures and to coin money, 
the merchant was faced with the additional 
annoyance that every region had its own 
coinage system. All these obstacles, arising 
from the very nature of the feudal order it- 
self, unquestionably were checks on trade. 
They also tended to stifle contacts between 
one locality and another. With the begin- 
nings of strong central government, some of 
these feudal hindrances to trade were less- 
ened, and the worst of them began to disap- 
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pear. One of the main reasons why the 
merchants later joined with the kings and 
aided monarchs to destroy feudalism was 
their age-old resentment at the atrocious bur- 
dens and brutalities that the feudal lords had 
imposed on medieval trade and travel. 

Highwaymen and robber barons. Even 
worse than the inconveniences and the physi- 
cal difficulties and damages of travel was the 
constant threat to life and property by high- 
waymen. The roads, one gathers from the 
contemporary accounts, were infested with 
criminals, professional soldiers, impecunious 
knights, and organized bands of robbers who 
lived by pillage. Granting that the rob- 
beries and not the safe journeys were usually 
recorded, it is evident that a merchant car- 
ried on his business only at great risks of life 
and property. 

Some feudal lords themselves took to the 
road to augment their incomes. But in the 
12th century the robber barons were begin- 
ning to disappear wherever the power of the 
central government had made itself felt. 
Others, themselves seemingly clear from any 
personal taint of brigandage, allowed their 
chateaus to be employed by robbers as places 
of refuge. The story is told of a toll-collector 
who made use of his post to kill and rob 
solitary travelers who used the bridge at, 
which he was stationed. The frequency of 
feudal wars added another element of risk. 
Despite an increase in the number of taverns 
and inns, the available lodgings during a 
journey were at no time inviting or com- 
fortable. 

Hardships and dangers of sea travel. He 
who traveled the seas was exposed to even 
more dangers and hardships. The ships, 
propelled by sail and oars, were generally un- 
sanitary, and risky little tubs to navigate. 
Down to the 13th and 14th centuries the sail- 
ors (except the Norsemen, of course) usually 
hugged the shore, so strong was the fear of 
venturing into the open sea. Piracy was a 
business—in the gth and 10th centuries “the 
chief trade of all the northern nations.” 
Though the activity of sea robbers was some- 
what curtailed after that time, it was by no 
means ‘ended. Not only did professional 
piracy continue, but the maritime city-states 
employed piracy to injure the commerce of 
their rivals. Storms at sea might endanger 
the’ship to the point where some or almost all 
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of the cargo had to be thrown overboard. 
Since the sailors always tried not to lose con- 
tact with the shore, the possibility of ship- 
wreck on shore rocks was enhanced. To 
make things worse, there was the law of 
wreck, by which the goods of stranded or 
wrecked vessels belonged to the owner of the 
shore on which they were found, Feudal 
lords along a dangerous or rocky coast often 
secured a respectable income from the opera- 
tion of this law. Sometimes false lights were 
placed along the coast to mislead the pilot 
and cause a shipwreck. During and after 
the 12th century efforts were made to remove 
or modify the law of wreck. 

Improvements in navigation. As time 
went on sea travel improved far more rapidly 
than overland communication. Toward the 
close of the Middle Ages the progress that was 
made in shipbuilding and in methods of 
navigation made sea travel more practicable 
than land travel. These improvements in 
navigation were especially numerous in the 
12th century, probably due to the Crusades 
and greater contact with the superior sailors 
of the Near East: (1) the introduction of the 
lateen sail and fore-and-aft rig that enabled 
navigators to tack against the wind and dis- 
pense with oarsmen, thus putting an end to 
the galleys and making the sailing vessel 
supreme; (2) the introduction of the hinged 
sternpost or rudder, in the place of the lateral 
steering oar, and the building of ships with 
vertical sterns, which made it easier to steer 
and operate larger ships; (3) the introduction 
of the mariner’s compass, which first made 
possible long voyages out of sight of land; 
and (4) improvements in shipbuilding and in 
instruments of navigation. 

Additional obstacles to the exchange and 
circulation of goods lay in the lack of the in- 
struments of credit, the scarcity of money, 
the multiplicity of coinage systems, and the 
variety of languages and dialects. Yet in- 
ternal trade in Europe survived and ex- 
panded. It was carried on at first largely by 
foreigners, often by Italians, and was aided in 
no small measure by monastic orders, some of 
which early concerned themselves with com- 
mercial and financial transactions. 


C. Medieval Markets and Fairs 


Little trade in the manorial economy. 
Manorial economy by its very nature per- 
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mitted only a minimum of commercial activ- 
ity. Since most manorial units were nearly 
self-sufficient, their trade was necessarily lim- 
ited to a few commodities, which were usu- 
ally exchanged through barter for other 
products. Whatever trade went on was in 
the hands of itinerant merchants or at the 
markets situated outside a town or close by a 
monastery or castle. As the towns grew, the 
markets increased both in number and in im- 
portance. 

Rise of local markets. Generally speak- 
ing, before the 10th century the local markets 
were the only important centers for the ex- 
change of goods. These markets, continuing 
through the Middle Ages, are to be distin- 
guished from the later fairs. The markets 
were local, or at most regional. Commodi- 
ties from distant parts were not commonly 
found in them; they were designed for the 
exchange of local products, and as a distribu- 
tion center for the locality the market played 
a most important role. The market days 
were specified, one or two a week. Markets 
were established either by custom or by feu- 
dal or royal grant. , They were generally en- 
couraged by the feudal powers, for they meant 
an increase in tolls, taxes, and fees. Their 
development indicates that medieval life was 
growing more settled, petty peddling was de- 
clining, and a more extensive exchange of 
commodities was growing up. 

Origin of medieval fairs. With the ap- 
pearance of more settled and civilized condi- 
tions in the 12th and 13th centuries a demand 
arose for a greater variety of commodities. 
At the same time, owing to a complexity of 
factors, especially the Crusades, commerce 
widened in geographic scope, and the so- 
called fairs appeared. Here were sold prod- 
ucts not only of the particular region or coun- 
try, but of foreign parts as well. The medie- 
val fairs, while distinct from the markets, 
might be called markets for the sale of for- 
eign goods and those coming from a distance. 
As compared to the market, the fair was not 
weekly, but seasonal. Dealing largely in im- 
ported commodities, it supplied a larger num- 
ber of customers. Some of the great fairs, 
such as those of Champagne and Flanders, 
were really international in scope. The 
smaller regional and even local fairs served 
as centers for a more restricted distribution of 
foreign goods. 
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Especially during the 12th and 13th cen- 

turies, the fairs increased in number. When 
they began is not clear. The Fair of St. 
Denis near Paris originated in the 7th cen- 
tury. Many others seem to have existed from 
the gth century onward. Some fairs had 
their beginnings in pilgrimages to shrines; 
others were established by monks. All were 
opened with the blessings of the Church. 
- Control and discipline of the fairs. The 
fairs came under the control of the great feu- 
dal lords and royal authorities, who from 
considerations of self-interest did what they 
could to make them successful. Merchants 
were guaranteed protection and given passes 
for safe conduct. Those who hindered or in- 
jured the merchants were subject to harsh 
penalties. Tariffs and dues were adjusted 
in the merchants’ favor, their transactions 
were stamped with a seal testifying to their 
validity, and a special administration existed 
to maintain order and protect their privi- 
leges. Those who controlled the fairs were 
amply rewarded for any trouble or pains by 
the large fees and heavy taxes they secured 
from the merchants. i 

In the regulation of the fairs the practices 
of forestalling, engrossing, and regrating 
were absolutely forbidden. “Forestalling” 
was the purchasing of goods before they came 
into the open market, thus preventing the 
operation of free competition in sale. “En- 
grossing” was what we call today “corner- 
ing” the market—buying up the whole sup- 
ply of a certain commodity. In modern busi- 
ness ethics there would be no place for the 
prohibition of “regrating,” for it involved the 
purchase of an article and its later sale for a 
higher price, solely for the sake of profit, 
there being no change in the form or value 
of the thing purchased. 

These regulations, at first concerned mainly 
with food, were always most rigid with re- 
spect to the necessities of life, but in time 
were extended to nearly all articles of com- 
merce. An indication of their gravity is af- 
forded by the punishments prescribed for 
these offenses: in England in the time of 
Henry III and Edward I, a first offense 
brought confiscation of the goods purchased; 
a second offense was punished by the pillory; 
a third by imprisonment and fine; and a 
fourth by banishment from the town. 

The Law Merchant. While a fair was in 
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progress, the customary courts and jurisdic- 
tion of the town or locality were suspended. 
Applying the local law to merchants of dif- 
ferent cities would have led to confusion and 
hampered trade. As a result, the so-called 
law merchant, a commercial code, was gen- 
erally employed at the fairs. Its customs and 
practices, some dating back to Babylonian 
days, were developed by the Mediterranean 
port towns and originally applied to mari- 
time trade. The law merchant, Professor 
Lynn Thorndike says, “later had influ- 
ence upon the admiralty courts of England, 
and from it come those parts of modern law 
dealing with trademarks, the protection of a 
firm’s name, agency, brokerage, and methods 
of bookkeeping.” The fairs also had their 
special courts at which were settled all ques- 
tions that related to violation of the regula- 
tions of the fair, disputed debts, and contro- 
verted weights and measures. These special 
tribunals were sometimes‘called Courts of Pie 
Powder, from the French pieds poudreux— 
“dusty feet.” Usually supervised by the of- 
ficials of the fair, aided by the clergy, these 
courts were only rarely controlled by the 
local authorities. 

The Champagne fairs. Champagne in 
northeastern France held the most famous of 
fairs in Europe in the Middle Ages, but each 
region or country had its outstanding fairs: 
in Italy, those at Venice, Pisa, Genoa, and 
Bari; in Germany, at Cologne, Frankfort, and 
Erfurt; in England the fairs at St. Ives and at 
Stourbridge; in the Low Countries at Ypres, 
Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp; in Spain, at 
Medina del Campo and Seville. France, it 
has been said, was thick with fairs. 

The fairs at Champagne, the most impor- 
tant in Europe, all were fairly typical of the 
other large fairs. The central location, the 
great network of rivers, the fertility of the 
region, and the intelligent policy of the counts 
of Champagne contributed toward the popu- 
larity and success of these fairs. One fair in 
the Champagne region was held as early as the 
last half of the 10th century. By the 12th 
century, fairs there were firmly established 
and flourishing enterprises. The most pros- 
perous period was from the middle of the 12th 
century to the beginning of the 14th. At the 
latter date, King Philip the Fair of France was 
almost in sole control, as the counts of Cham- 
pagne had been subdued. Philip, with charac- 
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teristic avarice, increased the taxes and dues 
and made the regulations more rigid, which 
helped on the decline of these fairs. The 
rich trade then shifted from France to towns 
in the Low Countries, Germany, and Bur- 
gundy. 

The fairs stimulate a money economy. 
Obviously, a strictly barter economy could 
not prevail at these elaborate fairs. Even if 
little currency was actually transferred from 
one trader to another, the value of the goods 
was specified in terms of money. Since many 
coinage systems prevailed, a special class of 
men—the money-changers and bankers—be- 
came a very important group at the fair. 
They facilitated the exchange of goods be- 
tween merchants of different regions by eval- 
uating the currency of one in the ‘terms of 
another. In the heyday of the Champagne 
fairs, Jews, Lombards, and natives of Cahors ® 
enjoyed a monopoly of money changing and 
banking. Strikingly characteristic of the 
fairs, since it indicated the growth of a money 
economy, was the four’ weeks’ fair of the 
bankers and money changers. These men, 
as we shall see, lent money at usurious rates, 
aided in settling debts, and played an im- 
portant role in the development of instru- 
ments of credit. 

The role of the fairs in medieval civiliza- 
tion. The influence and significance of the 
fairs in medieval history can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. They acted as a stimulus not only 
to the internal and foreign trade of western 
Europe, but also to the industrial and agri- 
cultural activity of the localities in which 
they were held. They aided in transform- 
ing the barter economy into a money econ- 
omy. They were a civilizing force, for they 
made possible important developments of 
commercial and international law. In bring- 
ing together the products of different regions 
and countries and promoting the mingling 
of varied peoples, classes, and cultures, they 
not only served to break down medieval isola- 
tion and localism, but to introduce new cul- 
tural and intellectual elements into the life 
of western Europe. No other force is as de- 
structive of bigotry and provincialism as the 
contact of different cultures and ideas. The 
medieval fairs probably did more to promote 
this process than anything else (with the ex- 
ception of the Crusades) before the overseas 
discoveries after 1492. Therefore they must 
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be accounted one of the most potent civilizing 
forces in medieval European history. 


D. Foreign Commerce during the Middle 
Ages 

The revival of foreign trade. Though the 
revival of foreign trade in Europe became 
marked in the 11th and 12th centuries, its 
origins are still earlier, The Crusades, im- 
portant as they are in this respect, were not 
the sole cause of the commercial renaissance. 
For the European cities along the Mediter- 
ranean already had at least a small share in 
the Mediterranean trade at the close of the 
1oth century and in the early 11th. Venice, 
for example, was in steady contact with the 
Levant. By the middle of the 11th century 
(before the Crusades), the Italian cities were 
playing a considerable part in Mediterranean 
trade, though Constantinople still controlled 
the Christian commerce with the East. 

Such cities as Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and 
Amalfi profited most from the trade revival 
and were the greatest immediate commercial 
beneficiaries of the Crusades. From the mid- 
dle of the 11th century, trade between south- 
ern Europe and the Near Orient kept con- 
stantly increasing. France next felt the 
renaissance of maritime commerce in the 12th 
century. By the 13th, such an ancient port 
as Marseilles was once more a thriving com- 
mercial center. 

Influence of the Crusades on trade. 
Bringing the East and the West into close con- 
tact, the Crusades * introduced new commodi- 
ties into western Europe and created new 
wants. Merchants, following the Crusaders 
and pilgrims, found new markets and new 
sources of supply. The richer and more cul- 
tured Near Orient was opened up to Euro- 
pean endeavor, and the Mediterranean once 
more became the great trade link between 
the prosperous East and western Europe. 
With the destruction of Constantinople’s mo- 
nopoly over the Levant trade, the West, 
under the leadership of the Italian cities, 
took over the control of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Sea power achieved a new impor- 
tance, and notable improvements in ships 
and methods of navigation followed. ‘The 
stimulus given by the Crusades to sea trade 
was felt in the internal commerce of Europe 
also. The period after the Crusades was the 
golden age of the medieval fairs. For the 
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subsequent history of Europe, the Crusades 
were far more important as a commercial and 
cultural movement than as a religious foray. 

Leadership of the Italian cities. Although 
the Italian cities of Pisa, Genoa, Amalfi, and 
Venice had reached a stagé of considerable 
prosperity before the Crusades, their true 
greatness, their golden age of commercial 
activity, came afterwards. Through the Cru- 
sades their trade had been greatly developed. 
By the close of the Third Crusade, Venice was 
the chief trading city in the West. 

After the Fourth Crusade, with Constanti- 
nople under its control, Venetian supremacy 
was complete. Not content with the trade 
of the Levant, the Venetians tried to control 
the trade of the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov also. ‘They sent commercial missions 
out to the Far East, the best known being the 
one that engaged Marco Polo. 
chants and agents of Venice established a 
trading headquarters, known as a fondaco, 
in all the leading ports of the Near East 
(Levant), Here they lived and carried on 
their activities, governed by their own laws 
administered by their consuls. In time, the 
term fondaco came to be applied to any 
headquarters of trade maintained by Latin 
peoples. In the north of Europe, the term 
hanse was quite generally used for such an or- 
ganization. Venice controlled a string of 
ports, all the way to the Levant. Venetian 
fleets sailed to North Africa, Egypt, Asia Mi- 
nor, and the Black Sea, whence they brought 
back rich cargoes containing, among other 
things, spices, silks, tapestries, cotton, ivory, 
and precious stones. From Venice, the im- 
ports went overland to the fairs. From Eu- 
rope the Venetian ships carried eastward min- 
erals, timber, textiles, and the raw materials 
of the Continent. Venice itself specialized in 
the manufacture of woolen and cotton goods, 
gold cloth, iron, and brass. 

Genoa was Venice’s most persistent rival, 
and in 1261 displaced Venice in the control 
of Constantinople. By the close of the cen- 
tury, Genoa could boast of a fleet of some 200 
vessels, manned by some 20,000 sailors. Gen- 
oese trading-posts stretched from Corsica in 
the West to Kaffa on the Black Sea in the 
east. A rival city, Pisa, was vanquished, and 
a Genoese fleet was launched on the Caspian 
Sea to drain off the Russian trade by the 
southern outlet. Before long, these Italian 
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cities were tremendously wealthy. As early 
as the middle of the 12th century, however, 
they were already beginning to feel the com- 
petition of cities and merchants in northern 
Spain and southern France. 

Though it was never so extensively en- 
gaged in sea trade, Florence became power- 
ful and prosperous, especially in the later 
Middle Ages when she brought the other 
Tuscan towns under her control and devel- 
oped a thriving silk industry. In 1435, Flor- 
ence came under the control of the rich bank- 
ing family, the Medici. This increased her 
financial power and prosperity. She enjoyed 
an extensive land trade in northern Italy and 
over the Alps into northern Europe. This 
economic well-being laid the basis for Flor- 
entine leadership in the brilliant civilization 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

Trade in the North: the Hanseatic League. 
Southern and southeastern Europe had first 
experienced the medieval revival in com- 
merce. In northern Europe trade and com- 
merce developed later, showing definite signs 
of growth in the 13th century. By the 14th, 
commerce along the Atlantic seaboard and 
the North and Baltic Seas was flourishing. 
The development of commerce in the North 
early resulted in the growth and consolidation 
of leagues of commercial cities, or, as they ap- 
pear from another and more precise view- 
point, associations of merchants of different 
cities. These leagues or associations were 
the hanses, of which the most important were 
the Teutonic Hanse or Hanseatic League and 
the Flemish Hanse. Used originally to de- 
scribe a trading headquarters, the term hanse 
came to mean an organization of merchants. 
The hanses were intimately connected not 
only with the revival of maritime commerce, 
but also with the inland fairs, some of which 
they controlled. The Flemish Hanse gained 
in strength in the 12th century, and during 
the second half of that century achieved con- 
trol of the commerce with England. It held 
sway in over 50 towns in and beyond Flan- 
ders. Raw wool was the most important 
single item brought from England in return 
for manufactured goods of all kinds. With 
the economic development of England, Eng- 
lish merchants entered the export business. 
Organized as the Merchants of the Staple 
toward the close of the 13th century, by the 
14th this group of merchants controlled the 
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export trade in staple products. Before the 
end of the century it had completely sup- 
planted the Flemish Hanse in English com- 
merce. 

The Hanseatic League originated in the 
13th century from an association of north- 
German trading cities, among which Liibeck 
and Cologne were most important. It was 
not long before many inland towns joined. 
With the Empire weak, the League per 
formed the important function of protecting 
the commerce of the member cities and re- 
pressing piracy. Gradually it gained con- 
trol of the trade of the North and Baltic 
Seas, established great trading posts in Nov- 
gorod, Bergen, and London, and insured con- 
nection with Italy through the Bruges fair 
and trading routes over the mountain passes 
of the Alps. 

Building on its commercial wealth and 
power, the Hanseatic League acquired politi- 
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cal and military importance. It maintained 
a large navy and a considerable army, and 
defeated kings. In the monopoly of the 
herring fisheries in the Baltic, the exclusive 
contro! over Russian trade, and the commerce 
with England lay its three outstanding sources 
of power and wealth. In return for the fish, 
timber, tallow, leather, furs, and other raw 
materials from the North which it distributed 
throughout both the East and western Eu- 
rope, it brought back the manufactured arti- 
cles of the South and West and silks, tapes- 
tries, brocades, jewelry, perfumes, and spices 
from the Levant. Among the complex fac- 
tors that led to the decline of the Hanseatic 
League in the 16th century, the most sig- 
nificant were the shift in the spawning- 
ground of the herring from the Baltic to the 
North Sea—damaging the fishing industry of 
the hanse—and the rise of national states in 
western Europe. 


VI. THE MERCHANT GUILD 


The merchants organize. We have seen 
how the revival of trade made possible the 
appearance of a distinct merchant class; how 
this class was in part responsible for the rise 
of numerous towns; and how, forming into 
associations, it took the lead in bringing 
about the emancipation of the towns. What 
were the origins of these merchant associa- 
tions, their organization, and their economic, 
political, and social functions? 

The revival of commerce resulted in the 
creation of a distinct mercantile class in west- 
ern Europe. The men who formed this new 
class had no special niche in the medieval 
order, and, unlike other classes, they were 
not bound by customary or hereditary ties. 
Furthermore, the static nature of the feudal 
structure checked their economic progress. 
But they did possess one important bond in 
common—their commercial interests. On 
this basis they grouped together in associa- 
tions for defense and to further their com- 
mon aims. These associations existed under 
various names, of which guild $ and hanse are 
most common. ‘They arose under the stimu- 
lus of the new economic conditions to achieve 
certain important practical ends in behalf of 
mercantile progress and the prosperity of 
merchants. 

The merchant guild. In each town there 


was a guild composed of the merchants of the 
town bound together by an oath. In many 
towns the merchant guild had been the prin- 
cipal agent through which the town had 
gained its emancipation. It was generally 
older than the charter the town. possessed. 
The guild regulations of membership are not 
always clear. It is well established, however: 
(1) that even in the smaller towns the mer- 
chant guild included a fairly large number 
of persons; (2) that not all citizens or bur- 
gesses were members of the guild; (3) that 
some noncitizens, such as merchants of other 
towns or members of the clergy, often be- 
longed; and (4) that craftsmen were at first 
admitted to membership. 

Administration and activities of the mer- 
chant guild. The merchant guild had its 
own meeting-place, the guildhall, where its 
members gathered. It was presided over by 
a head, called an alderman in England, who 
was aided by several lesser officials. ‘These 
officials called and directed the guild meet- 
ings, and controlled its treasury and lands. 
The principle underlying the guild was that 
the interests of the individual were subor- 
dinated to the well-being of the group. 
While the members still retained some meas- 
ure of personal choice and action, not only 
did each have to aid his fellow members, but 
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all had to submit to regulations designed to 
promote the welfare of the whole guild. 

In accordance with this basic principle, 
the members of the guild were subjected to 
regulatory restrictions, and were under the 
protection of the entire guild. Members 
were permitted to sell their goods only at 
stipulated times and specified places. Un- 
fair business dealings and adulteration of 
goods by the members were punished. Fore- 
stalling, regrating, engrossing, short weights, 
and the sale of goods above the fixed price 
‘were all prohibited. On the other hand, if a 
guild member was unfortunate enough to fall 
into prison, the guild officials had to procure 
his release at the expense of the organization. 
A guildsman who met with misfortune was 
aided; sick members were visited; and the 
guild attended the last rites of its members 
and provided funds for them. From the 
viewpoint of business, the most important 
consideration was that each member shared 
in the monopoly of trade enjoyed by the guild 
as a whole.” x 

The merchant guild and town government. 
So close was the relationship of the merchant 
guild to the municipal government that the 
famous medieval English lawyer Ranulf de 
Glanvill (d, 1190) actually identified the two. 
In England between the 12th and 14th cen- 
turies the merchant guilds all but made up 
the government of the towns. Certainly, the 
guild played a leading role in medieval town 
‘government, and guild members were usu- 
ally the chief municipal authorities. There 
is little. doubt that the government of the 
urban communities was utilized to further the 
interests of the merchant class. This condi- 
‘tion was modified by the emergence of the 
craft guilds. 
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The decline of the merchant guild. By its 
very nature, the merchant guild could flourish 
only when it retained the trade monopoly. 
Without that it had neither reason nor power 
for existence. Beginning in the 14th cen- 
tury, through a complex set of circumstances, 
the merchant guild lost its supervision of 
commerce, and its power declined. With the 
growth of the towns, the crafts multiplied, 
formed guilds, and broke away from the con- 
trol of the merchant guild. At the same 
time, with greater industrial and agricultural 
production, especially of grain for export, the 
free middleman outside the guild found an 
opportunity to engage in selling and buying. 
No less destructive of the merchant-guild 
monopoly were the powerful national mon- 
archs of northern Europe, who were curtail- 
ing the autonomy of the towns and bringing 
them more completely under royal jurisdic- 
tion. In England, the influence of the for- 
eign merchants also helped to cause the de- 
cline of the guilds, for the landed aristocracy 
preferred to deal directly with the foreigners, 
thinking that from them they could procure 
better prices for the agricultural produce of 
their manors, and could purchase imported 
articles more cheaply. So the English landed 
nobles favored the foreign merchants, whose 
activity the merchant guilds greatly ham- 
pered. The outcome of the three-cornered 
struggle between the merchant guilds, the 
nobility, and the king resulted ultimately in 
the guild’ s loss of its trading monopoly. The 
name “guild” was to persist, however, in 
connection with certain municipal functions. 
In some towns the old mercantile association 
lingered on as a social or religious organ- 
ization. 


VII. MEDIEVAL INDUSTRY AND THE CRAFT GUILDS 


A. The Rise of Medieval Industry 


Survival of town industry after the bar- 
barian invasions. For generations it was cus- 
tomary for historians to state that town in- 
dustry, as well as trade, pretty generally 
faded out in the Merovingian period after the 
disintegration of the Roman Empire in the 
West. It was believed that most of the slight 
industry that did persist was carried on in the 
country on the estates of the kings, nobles, 
and monasteries. That this interpretation 


was grossly exaggerated has been made clear 
by Sir Samuel Dill in his Roman Society in 
Gaul in the Merovingian Age, and especially 
by Alfons Dopsch in his Economic and Social 
Foundations of European Civilization. 
While town life declined markedly after 
the grd century and more and more people 
went to the country and started small-scale 
manufacturing on villas, rudimentary man- 
ors, and monastic estates, town industry still 
persisted on a considerable scale. Indeed, 
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kings, lords, and monks could not provide 
for all their own needs in manufactured 
goods and bought many items from the towns. 
The demands of kings, nobles, and abbots 
for manufactured goods created much town 
industry for spinners, weavers, tailors, saddle- 
makers, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and silver- 
smiths. ‘The rise of armored knights as the 
core of the military system created work for 
tanners, saddle makers, and blacksmiths. 
Royalty and nobility demanded bright, em- 
broidered clothes and jewelry. The build- 
ing of many churches at the time provided a 
flourishing industry in bell casting and glass 
and candle making. And the rich people in 
the towns increased the demand for clothing 
and jewelry. 

The industrial workers produced these 
needed goods in their small shops in the 
towns. Some remained in town all of the 
time; others worked part of the time in town 
shops, and spent the rest of the year working 
on the estates of kings, nobles, or abbots. 

While the invasions of the Northmen and 
other disruptive influences after the Caro- 
lingian period destroyed town industry in 
some parts of western Europe, it flourished 
where peace and order prevailed, though 
from the 6th to the 11th century town in- 
dustry fell below that of the Roman period 
or of the period just after the Crusades. 

Commerce stimulates town industry. Un- 
der the spur of new stimuli during and after 
the 11th century, profound changes were 
affecting medieval industry. The revival of 
commerce naturally gave a great impetus to 
the revival of industry. It provided three 
stimuli that had hitherto been lacking— 
broader markets, raw materials, and capital. 
The contact with the East introduced new 
articles into western Europe, and brought in 
the more advanced industrial technique and 
organization of the Muslims and Byzantines. 
Before long, Europe had learned to repro- 
duce some of the articles hitherto derived 


from the East or even to improve upon the 


borrowed technique. 


B. Medieval Industrial Organization 

Rise of artisan class in towns. The revival 
of trade notably increased the number of 
men engaged in industry and speeded up the 
development of urban industry. In com- 
petition with the free industry of the town, 


the unfree industry of the lord’s domain was 
ultimately bound to decline. There grew 
up in the towns a special class distinct from 
the peasantry and free from the control of the 
lords. Possessing the knowledge of a spe- 
cial technique, these men provided for them- 
selves by the products of their art or craft. 
They were free artisans—free to choose their 
craft, since they were no longer attached to 
any special work, and free to dispose of their 
products as they wished. Instead of pro- 
ducing for the domain or its lord, their 
market was now the town or the region. 

How the artisan worked. The character- 
istic urban industrial establishment was the 
small workshop of the free artisan. In it he 
worked alone, or with the aid of his family, 
or more usually with the assistance of appren- 
tices and journeymen. His tools were his 
own, and also the raw material that he worked 
up was frequently his. Sometimes his cus- 
tomers would furnish the raw material. He 
disposed of his produce in various ways. 
Along with the goods that had been ordered, 
he might sell articles in his workshop or 
market them himself. The artisan was, apart 
from the restrictions that encircled him, a 
small entrepreneur. He provided the tools, 
frequently the raw materials, always the la- 
bor—his own or that of his family or hired 
assistants—and finally disposed of the com- 
pleted article. Since he was in part a mer- 
chant, it is understandable why the merchant 
guild at first included craftsmen, 

His market. The artisan rarely or never 
produced for a blind or unknown market. 
His production was always determined by 
orders or by the usual amount of his sales. 
Working as he did on the orders of individual 
customers, or producing for the town or re~, 
gional market, he rarely ran the modern risk 
of overproduction. Though this circum- 
scribed his gain, the return on his goods was 
wholly his own. He alone enjoyed the in- 
come from his labor. Of course, the ele- 
ment of profit entered where hired workers 
were involved. There the master craftsman 
received not only a return on his own labor, * 
but also on that of others. : 

Rise of the craft guild! With the develop- 
ment of urban industry the number of those 
engaged in the crafts multiplied. With in- 
creasing demand, wider markets, and more 
elaborate industrial processes, the crafts be- 
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came more specialized. This greater spe- 
cialization in types of industrial activity did 
not result, as a general rule, in the industrial 
concentration typical of today. The number 
of small enterprises was simply multiplied. 
As the number of men engaged in a single 
craft in a town increased, they formed asso- 
ciations of their own—guilds of craftsmen. 


C. The Craft Guild 

Origins of the craft guild. No single the- 
ory accounts for the origin of the craft guilds. 
Chronologically, the craft guild followed the 
merchant guild. Some craft guilds were 
formed when craftsmen broke away from the 
older and dominant merchant guild. Others 
came into being when the merchant guild 
could not even look after its own needs, to 
say nothing of regulating the manufacturing 
processes of the craftsmen, who then pro- 
ceeded to build up a craft organization. 
With the growth of commercial prosperity, 
the merchant guild became increasingly 
wealthy, aristocratic, and restrictive. Crafts- 
men were excluded, and hence they formed 
their own associations. Sometimes the in- 
sistent demands of a group of workers re- 
sulted in the creation of craft associations. 
Some craft-guild charters were granted by 
merchant guilds. The larger number of 
them were secured from the municipal, feu- 
dal, or royal government. Whatever the 
origins of the various craft guilds, all were 
associations for the promotion of the inter- 
ests of the industrial elements in the towns. 
All served the same purpose—the regulation 
of medieval handicraft industry. 

Growth of craft guilds. In western Eu- 
rope the period of the rise and development 
of craft guilds fell chiefly between the mid- 
dle of the 12th century and the middle of the 
14th. In Paris there were 12 craft guilds 
about 20 years before the close of the 12th 
century. By the time of St. Louis (1226-70) 
there were about 100. The mere number of 
craft guilds in a town, however, was not al- 
ways an accurate index of its industrial de- 
velopment. There was marked specializa- 
tion among the crafts, but not all of the 
special crafts were organized into guilds. 
Florence, for example, was a leading city in 
industry but had only 21 guilds at the open- 
ing of the 14th century. These were, how- 
ever, exceptionally powerful. 


The craft guild was the most usual type of 
industrial organization and regulation, but 
the falsity of the generally accepted notion 
that the craft guild was to be found in every 
medieval town and dominated the town in- 
dustry is made clear by Professor Thorndike: 


In Brittany and central France, for example, it 
took little hold, and some large towns of southern 
France, like Lyons, Narbonne, and Bordeaux, had 
no gilds. In such cases, however, the town gov- 
ernments regulated the various crafts and trades 
m much the same way that the gilds did elsewhere. 
There were still other parts of France where gilds 
existed, but where it was possible for a laborer to 
exercise his craft without joining the gild. Fur- 
thermore, not all occupations in a town necessarily 
formed gilds. Crafts in which there were not 
enough workmen engaged in that town to form a 
gild might either remain unorganized or attach 
themselves for the sake of protection and associa- 
tion to a gild representing another trade some- 
what similar to their own craft.1° 


The craft guild unquestionably provided 
an excellent mode of supervising medieval 
industrial processes. It is doubtful if any 
other type of economic organization has so 
well combined the determination very zeal 
ously to protect the interests of the working 
class and the vigorous insistence that workers 
must turn out products of the highest quality 
and fine workmanship. The craft guild had 
at heart the reconciliation of the interests of 
consumer and producer. The principles ol 
professional honesty and craft unity gave a 
valuable social coloring to the more material 
and primary concern of the guild—the real- 
ization of common industrial interests. 


D. The Main Functions of the Craft 
Guild 


What the craft guild did. The outstand- 
ing economic functions of the craft guild 
were: (1) to regulate the wages of craftsmen, 
mainly the journeymen; (2) to determine the 
hours and conditions of labor; (3) to inspect 
workmanship and the quality of materials 
and thus insure excellence in the product; 
(4) to fix prices and the conditions of sale: 
(5) to provide, train, and discipline the per- 
sonnel of town industry; (6) to look after the 
welfare of unfortunate and dependent guilds- 
men; and (7) to participate in the political, 
religious, and recreational activities of the 
towns. 
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Regulation of wages, hours, and work- 
manship. The craft guild regulated the 
wages paid to the apprentices and the jour- 
neymen (especially the latter), who were the 
true wage-earners in the guild system, with 
the main object of equalizing wage payments 
among guild members and preventing unfair 
competition through wage cuts. Equality 
and good work were the chief objectives in- 
volved in the regulation of working hours 
and conditions. The guild tried to enforce 
uniform working hours, which ran from 8 
hours in winter to as much as 16 in summer. 
All night work was forbidden, and craftsmen 
were expected to work near the shop window 
where the public could see what was going 
on; these two regulations were designed to 
assure good quality in the product. That 
aim was also sought through close inspection 
of the product and definite penalties for 
fraudulent and shoddy work. There was an 
attempt to fix uniform prices for goods, simi- 
lar to uniform wages for work. This was 
based on the idea of equity and equality for 
all in the guild. A main reason for the 
effort to assure uniform high quality in the 
goods produced was to make it possible and 
logical to fix a common price for all com- 
parable products. 

Providing skilled workers. Perhaps the 
most important of all the functions of the 
craft guild was to organize medieval town 
industry and provide, train, and discipline 
the personnel required. In the craft guild 
there were masters, apprentices, and journey- 
men. The master may be distinguished as 
a fully fledged guild member in the sense that 
he played a direct part in the creation of 
guild rules and regulations and conducted his 
own business. 

The apprentice. The apprentice was a 
boy or young man who was taught a particu- 
lar trade by an accredited master workman 
to whom he was bound over by his parents. 
Apart from the thorough industrial education 


that the apprentice received, he was also 


given a moral education, apprenticeship be- 
ing designed to make him socially useful as 
well as industrially skilled. The apprentice 
lived at the house of the master, whose duty 
it was to teach him the trade and to provide 
him with food, clothing, and the necessary 
chastisement. The apprentice had to obey 
the master, conduct himself properly, and 


betray none of the master’s secrets. During 
his period of service, he lived much as one of 
the master’s family. 

The period of apprenticeship ranged trom 
three to twelve years, depending on the dif- 
ficulty of the trade. A seven-year period was 
most common in England. 

The journeyman. When his term of serv- 
ice was over, the apprentice became a jour- 
neyman,* and was employed by a master 
workman at specified wages. The journey- 
man then became a candidate for mastership. 
In France, in the early days of craft guilds, 
the apprentice, having completed his train- 
ing and proved his fitness, was eligible to 
mastership if he possessed the necessary capi- 
tal. Later on, several years’ employment as 
a journeyman was customary before a crafts- 
man could become a master. The years 
passed in working for wages served to give 
him experience and enabled him to accumu- 
late the larger amount of capital called for by 
the growth of industry. In England, before 
one could rise to mastership he was generally 
required to work as a journeyman for two or 
three years. As a rule, the journeyman could 
set himself up as a master when he was at 
least 23 years old, possessed sufficient capital, 
and had given the guild officials some proof 
of his skill as a workman. 

The masters form an industrial oligarchy. 
Toward the close of the Middle Ages the 
line between masters and journeymen began 
to be more clearly drawn. Earlier, there was 
little economic and even less social distinc- 
tion between the two. Since the journey- 
man could easily become a master, since the 
two worked side by side, and since both had 
received identical training, little class distinc 
tion could exist between them. But with the 
increased wealth brought by flourishing in- 
dustry, there grew up an industrial aristoc 
racy based upon property. The journeyman 
was then often doomed to remain a wage- 
earner. He could not look forward with 
certainty to promotion to the rank of master 
employer. By virtue of his birth, which car- 
ried with it wealth and social position, the 
son of a master often inherited his father’s 
business—became a master without having 
to go through a period of training, In- 
dustrial development, from this time on, 
held within itself one of the factors destruc- 
tive of the craft-guild system—the appear- 
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ance of a permanent class of wage-earners. 

Masters rule the guilds. The masters, it 
appears, monopolized the government of the 
craft guild. To carry out the functions of 
the guild, authoritative officials had to exist. 
These guild officials were elected annually in 
assemblies at which all the masters of the 
craft were present. As mandatories of the 
organization, they used their authority in the 
interest of the guild as a whole. They exer- 
cised police power (they could close a crafts- 
man’s workshop), took care of the finances of 
the guild, and controlled its courts. The 
supervision of the particular industry lay in 
their hands, and in executing that function 
they visited the workshops and punished of- 
fenders by fines or other penalties. In addi- 
tion, these officials presided over the guild 
ceremonies and banquets and administered 
the master's oath. Guild members were un- 
der obligation to attend the full assemblies of 
the craft and were fined if they were absent. 
At such meetings the guild rules and regula- 
tions were drawn up. As a corporate body, 
the craft guild held property and possessed 
the right to sue in court. Each guild had its 
individual banner indicating the nature of 
the craft, its own chapel, and its own special 
seal. 

Craft guilds and town government. As 
we have seen, the industrial population of the 
towns from the 13th century onward tended 
to break down the oligarchic control of the 
merchant guild and to democratize urban 
government. In this movement the craft 
guild took an active and effective part. By 
the close of the 13th century, the power of the 
merchant guilds had been reduced in urban 
government, while that of the craft guilds had 
been greatly augmented. The latter had 
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acquired wider jurisdiction over their own 
members, and the political rights of the in- 
dustrial classes had been extended. From 
the viewpoint of their economic interests, the 
chief gain lay in the greater degree of eco- 
nomic control that the crafts now possessed. 
As a rule, the older the craft guild, the more 
important it tended to be in municipal affairs. 

Social activities of the craft guilds. The 
forces that gave the medieval guilds unity 
and cohesion were almost as much social as 
they were economic. Earlier there had been 
societies, confraternities, brotherhoods, frith- 
guilds, and the like, whose character was fun- 
damentally social and fraternal, Some craft 
guilds evolved from these. Others assumed 
social and fraternal aspects as they developed. 
Neither the merchant nor the craft guild was 
purely economic. It was a common practice 
of the merchant guild to have food brought 
to a sick guildsman by fellow members, who 
were likewise to “look to his condition.” It 
was the duty of the merchant guild to secure 
the release of a member who was imprisoned 
and to give some material support to impover- 
ished guildsmen. Guildsmen were usually 
forbidden to fight among themselves and 
were enjoined to settle their disputes ami- 
cably. 

Similar functions, primarily social, were 
performed by the craft guilds. They too re- 
lieved distress of one sort or another. ‘The 
guild saw to it that the sick were visited, sup- 
plied with provisions and sometimes with 
money. Guildsmen who had fallen into 
straitened circumstances were helped from the 
guild treasury. Bankrupt members received 
assistance, and in some cases money was ap- 
propriated to support widows and orphans of 
guildsmen. Some guilds erected almshouses 


~<-Top: The Great Fair at Florence in 1620. Although 
this assemblage took place after the Middle Ages, it 
typifies European fairs as they have appeared from 
medieval times down to the present day. Many of 
the little groups are bargainers gathered before dis- 
plays of goods, which were often under canopies. 
Others are pleasure seekers clustered around enter- 
tainers. For example, at the right under a tree, two 
snake charmers on a platform are performing. Center 
left: A money-changer, or “banker,” and his wife in 
an open booth, as it appeared when set up at a 
medieval fair or in a town market square. Using 
counterbalances from the nest in the round box with 
a cover, the man is weighing coins on a small scale 
to determine their value. At the left of the coins are 


jeweled rings slipped around a parchment roll, and 
in front pearls rest on a piece of velvet. Lower left: 
Stained-glass window in the church of Notre-Dame 
de Sémur, presented by the butcher's guild. The 
medieval guilds, which were wealthy organizations, 
made generous contributions toward the building of 
the cathedrals. At the bottom of a most lavish win- 
dow there often appears a guild member plying his 
trade, to indicate which guild presented the window. 
Lower right: The Gewandhaus (Cloth Building) in 
Brunswick, Germany. Each merchant guild had its 
own meetinghouse, or guildhall. Many of the im- 
posing buildings erected by these powerful groups 
still stand in Europe as examples of medieval town 
architecture. 
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for the care of their poor. The members fre- 
quently left bequests so that the guild 
could carry out its work of social service. 
“Throughout the gild ordinances,” observes 
the English economic historian, Ephraim 
Lipson, “runs the conviction that those who 
had served their fellow-men and had been 
‘of good rule’ should be cared for in their 
hour of need.” In addition, the craft guilds 
were instrumental in establishing and main- 
taining free grammar schools for the young, 
founding hospitals, and promoting public im- 
provements by paving streets, erecting public 
buildings, and laying water-supply and sew- 
age systems. 

Guilds, religion, and pageantry. In an 
age of faith, the religious activities of the 
guilds were of capital significance. Each 
guild had its patron saint, before whose altar 
it kept a candle burning. Frequently the 
craft guilds had their own religious fêtes. To 
the guilds fell the welcome task of perform- 
ing certain plays or taking a particular role 
in pageants. The miracle plays that consti- 
tuted the chief element in the medieval drama 
were performed by the guilds. This was a 
major factor in the secularization of the 
medieval drama, which was thus partially 
freed from Church control, even though the 
subjects presented remained religious in na- 
ture. 

The craft guilds also played a full part in 
the public feasts, ceremonials, festivals, and 
processions of the towns. Through such ac- 
tivities the craft guilds injected that element 
of “pomp and circumstance” that man loves 
so well not only into the life of the medieval 
artisan, but also into that of the whole town. 
Through these religious activities and the so- 
cial services performed, the sense of guild 
solidarity was increased. It is worth noting 
that these social functions of the guilds con- 
tinued after their economic powers had dis- 
appeared completely. It is also significant 
that the same spirit which led the craft guild 
to hold a picnic or to control a ceremonial 
or festival is evident today in the social activi- 
ties of trade unions on the Continent. As 
the medieval craft guild presented its special 
play, the modern French or German labor 
union now holds its athletic meet. Both so- 
cial activities spring from the same impulse 
and give social expression and psychic solidar- 
ity to the groups involved. 


E. Guild Oligarchy and the Decline of the 
Craft Guilds 


Oligarchy and exclujiveness of guild mas- 
ters. As late as the 13th and 14th centuries 
there was a large measure of democracy 
within the craft guilds, and not a great deal 
of differentiation as between separate guilds. 
In the 15th and 16th centuries, however, this 
situation altered profoundly. Toward the 
end of the Middle Ages it was no longer pos- 
sible for every journeyman to look forward to 
becoming a master in the normal course of 
events. This was mainly due to a deliberate 
policy of exclusion and monopoly on the part 
of the masters, who often made the position 
of master hereditary in the family, or imposed 
such heavy fees for admission to the masters’ 
guild that many could not pay them. Fur- 
ther, with the increasing expense, complexity, 
and investment in industry, it became more 
difficult to get money enough to set one’s self 
up as an independent master. As a result of 
this trend a permanent wage-earning class ap- 
peared. Of equal economic importance was 
the growing differentiation between the mas- 
ters. A few accumulated great wealth and 
power, while the majority remained in a sub- 
ordinate rank. In many, if not most, craft 
guilds, some of the masters came to specialize 
in commercial activities, and often to em- 
ploy some of their less fortunate, or less able, 
fellow craftsmen to carry on the industrial 
processes. This meant pushing many of the 
masters down into a position little better 
than that of journeymen, while a few guild 
plutocrats advanced to the rank of capitalist 
employers. 

The disappearance of democratic equality, 
both within and among the craft guilds, and 
the rise of sharp class distinctions helped to 
pave the way for the domestic or putting-out 
system of industrial organization, This aris- 
tocratic trend raised a few masters to a posi- 
tion of dominance, and depressed the rest of 
them into subordination and a large measure 
of dependence. This development of exclu- 
siveness within the craft guilds in the later 
Middle Ages was among the more important 
factors in the decline of the guilds. 

Economic factors that undermined the 
craft guild. In addition to these internal 
causes of decline, there were external ones in 
the form of changing economic conditions, 
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which brought about disintegration of the 
craft guilds in the later Middle Ages. Mas- 
ters were transformed from workers—the mas- 
ter was a craftsman at the height of the craft- 
guild system—into employers and entrepre- 
neurs. As the guild masters became more ex- 
clusive, and the journeymen were forced out, 
associations of wage-earners came into exist- 
ence. Some of these associations go back to 
the close of the 13th century. They were 
heartily disliked and opposed by the masters 
with whom they came into conflict over ques- 
tions of wages and hours, 

The new putting-out system, The strong- 
est economic competitor of the craft-guild sys- 
tem in the later Middle Ages was the putting- 
out system, which originated in Italy and the 
Low Countries about the same time as the 
craft guilds. In this system there is a strong 
similarity to the older household system ex- 
cept that the household was now producing 
not for itself but for a market. In the Low 
Countries small-scale capitalists bought and 
distributed raw materials, and sometimes the 
tools. They assigned the work, while the 
laborer turned out the product in his own 
home. Control of production and sale of the 
finished article was thus concentrated in a few 
hands. Some large central workshops ex- 
isted. The putting-out system became com- 
mon in Europe several centuries later. The 
presence of this type of industrial organiza- 
tion in the Low Countries, and to a lesser de- 
gree in northern France and the Rhineland 
region, was an early menace to the craft 
guild. By the 16th century in England, too, 
the putting-out system became an extremely 
important form of industrial organization. 

National governments limit the guilds. 
Another factor that led to the decline of the 
guilds was the growing authority of the ris- 
ing national governments. It is sufficient 
here to note the two main effects of the 
growth of the central power in England and 
France upon the craft guilds: (1) In making 
good the claim that all towns were royal 
towns, the monarchs came to possess at least 
the right of control over the guilds; and (2) 
the development of national governments led 
to attempts to organize and control the in- 
dustrial personnel on what may be called a 
national basis. In line with this came the 
Statute of Artificers in England in the 16th 
century and the efforts of the French mon- 
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archs to make the guilds uniform throughout 
the realm. In England the confiscation of 
much guild property at the time of the Ref- 
ormation gave another blow to the craft 
guilds. 

The decline and disappearance of the craft 
guilds. In England, the craft-guild system 
was much weakened during the 15th and 16th 
centuries, especially by the rise of the mer- 
chant capitalist and the putting-out system. 
Before the end of the 16th century, its hold 
on industry had been broken in England. 
In France, though their monopolistic powers 
had been somewhat curtailed, the craft guilds 
generally persisted throughout the 18th cen- 
tury. Unsuccessful attempts to abolish them 
in the 1770's were followed by a brief period 
of revival. What to do with them was one 
of the problems that faced the French Na- 
tional Assembly. By the law of 1791, the 
guild monopoly of industry was destroyed, 
but the guilds themselves were not abolished. 
During the Napoleonic period, the guild mo- 
nopolies were partially re-established. But 
the guilds could not be restored to life by 
law. The craft-guild system never again as- 
sumed a position of vital importance in 
French industry. 

The history of guild decline in Germany 
was not very different from that in France. 
Down to the first years of the 19th century, 
the guilds retained their hold on industry 
with little impairment. In the second dec- 
ade of that century their monopolies were 
destroyed, but the organizations remained. 
Near the middle of the century the industrial 
workers raised a demand for the return of the 
guild and its monopolies, as a check on the 
machine and the rising factory system. As a 
matter of fact, the guilds in Germany were not 
formally abolished until 1869. 

Craft guilds not forerunners of trade 
unions. Between the modern trade unions 
and the medieval craft guilds—especially 
those on the Continent—many similarities 
exist. But there is no genetic connection 
between the two. Between the onset of 
the decline of the craft guilds and the appear- 
ance of the modern trade unions there was an 
interval of at least three or four centuries. 
The probability that the unions had their 
origin in the guilds is very slight. The me- 
dieval guilds were organizations of both mas- 
ters and workers to control medieval handi- 
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craft industry. The modern trade union is 
an organization of industrial workers alone. 
It exists to protect the working class against 
their individual helplessness in the factory 
system of a machine age. The guild pro- 


yided an organization for an entire industry, 
both employers and laborers, whereas labor 
unions are exclusively associations of the la- 
boring proletariat, and are usually of a single 
trade. oo 


VIIL. MEDIEVAL FINANCE AND BANKING 


Slight development of finance and credit 
in early Middle Ages. Finance and banking 
in the early Middle Ages reflected the rudi- 
mentary state of commerce and industry. 

Currency was relatively scarce; credit was 
often difficult to obtain in the amount and at 
the time needed; and capital, in the mature 
economic sense in which we view it today, 
was unimportant before the close of the 12th 
century. In view of the prevailing natural 
economy and feudal conditions, this was to 
be expected. The attitude of the Church on 
questions of money, interest, and loans re- 
mained an obstacle to the growth of a class of 
European money-lenders and money-changers 
when altered economic conditions provided 
a reason for the existence of such a group. 
But this difficulty was far from insuperable, 
and even the Church slowly adapted itself 
to changing economic conditions. 


Jews lead in medieval finance. Until the 
1gth century, the greater part of financial 
activity was in the hands of Jews and other 
non-Christians, usually from the Near East. 
For such unbelievers, from the Christian 
point of view, there could be no salvation in 
any event, and the economic prohibitions of 
the Church did not apply so fully to them. 
Moreover, the functions they performed were 
both» necessary and useful, Taking advan: 
tage of their wide distribution throughout 
the leading towns and cities of Europe, they 
could make use of letters of credit and rudi- 
mentary bills of exchange in their transac- 
tions. Later, when there arose a class of 
Christian money-lenders, the Jews were in 
part displaced. The Jews had to compen- 
sate for this loss of business in part by lend- 
ing money on pledges and taking care of the 
financial needs of the less solvent groups. 

In the realm of credit, down to the 11th 
century only two types of loans were common 
—those made in kind and those secured by 
a pledge. These loans, made necessary by 
primary and immediate needs, were mainly 
for use and consumption. Only with the de- 


velopment of commercial and industrial en- 
terprises did loans that were employed to aid 
and expand business become common. 

Defects and abuses in coinage. In the 
early part of the Middle Ages the most stable 
currency in western Europe down to the time 
of the Crusades was Byzantine. Not only 
was the money coined in western Europe in- 
ferior, but it exhibited the most bewildering 
diversity and complexity. The right of coin- 
age was a feudal prerogative (also enjoyed by 
many towns), and currency varied from one 
region to another. Money-changers, much 
as they may have been looked down upon at 
first, were necessary, and their business was a 
difficult one. As troublesome as the varia- 
tion in currency were its instability and the 
lack of a uniform standard of value. 

Coinage reforms. Among the greatest con- 
tributions of the north Italians, who did so 
much for the development of banking and 
credit institutions, was their standardization 
of coinage. They realized that without a 
definite standard of value, money could not 
answer its purpose as a common denominator 
in the exchange of commodities. In the 13th 
century the north-Italian cities began to mint 
standard coins. The Florentine florin first 
appeared in 1252 and the Venetian gold 
ducat in 1284. The precedent they set was 
followed: by the monarchs and free cities of 
northern Europe in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies; 

Rise of banking. Medieval money-changers 
have frequently been identified with the 
early bankers, but the terms mean something 
quite different. While in many cases money- 
changing establishments may have later 
grown into banks, money-changing had very 
little to do with the reception of deposits or 
the creation of credit, which are the char- 
acteristic services of the bank. aW 

Banks of deposit rarely appeared in medi- 
eval Europe before the ıgth century.’ 
There had been such banks in Rome, but 
there seems to be no proof of continuity be- 
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tween Roman and early medieval banks, 
though the Roman law revived in the Middle 
Ages provided for legal control of deposit 
banking. The earliest types of medieval 
bankers were the banker merchants, who 
appeared as early as the middle of the 12th 
century. They engaged mainly in trade but 
did accept deposits. There is no evidence, 
however, that these banker merchants carried 
current accounts, 

Perhaps the earliest example of banks of 
deposit that carried current accounts was 
the banking business carried on by the 
Knights Templars in France and England. 
They were maintaining current accounts for 
the kings as early as the last half of the 12th 
century. In Italy a Florentine bank was 
carrying current accounts as early as 1211. 
The Sienese bankers of the Pope were carry- 
ing on extensive banking operations by 1233. 
The medieval fairs also made their contribu- 
tion to the origins of banks. Purchasers 
would go with their creditors to one of the 
Italian or Jewish money-changers who came 
to the fairs and promise payment through 
the money-changer at the end of the fair, thus 
creating a sort of crude practice of clearance 
through money-changers. By the end of the 
1gth century, loans were contracted to be 
payable through the money-changer at the 
next fair. Italian merchants opened many 
loan offices in the Netherlands in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. “Deposits were ac- 
cepted, loans were made, and some of the 
funds were at times used in trade by the 
merchant-banker. Many, but not all, of 
the loans were pawnbroker’s loans on goods.” 
Many private and local banks of deposit, 
with offices in only one town, were opened in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. The 1th cen- 
tury, however, seems to be the period from 
which we can date a fairly wide introduction 
of private banks of deposit. The first public 
banks of deposit were opened in Barcelona 
in 1401 and in Valencia in 1407. The de- 
posits in these late medieval banks were 


roughly similar to deposits in our modern , 


banks. Bills of exchange had come into 
common use in the last half of the 14th cen- 
tury. è 

Lombard and Cahorsine bankers. In the 
1gth century, north-Italian cities like Siena 
and Florence thus became centers for rudi- 
mentary banking, and north-Italian bank- 
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ers, money-changers, and money-lenders in 
part supplanted the Jewish money-changers. 
Partly because of the growing demand for 
men engaged in these aspects of financial 
enterprise, and in part because the Papacy 
preferred to employ Christians rather than 
Jews, the north Italians gained supremacy 
in early European banking. The Vatican 
was the largest single financial institution in 
the Western world, and the collection of the 
papal revenues was a tremendous business. 
With that in their hands the Sienese and 
Florentines were called the Pope’s money- 
changers. Backed by the powerful protec- 
tion of the Papacy, the north-Italian bankers 
possessed a decided advantage over their 
Jewish competitors. Throughout northern 
and centeral Italy banking centers and money 
merchants flourished. In northern Europe 
the Italian bankers and money-changers were 
indiscriminately > called Lombards, though 
the most important Italian financial centers 
were in Florence and other important cities 
in Tuscany, not in Lombardy, On the other 
side of the Alps, the earliest financial develop- 
ment occurred in southern France. From 
the town of Cahors in southwestern France, 
as has been noted, came the name Caursine 
or Cahorsine, sometimes applied without dis- 
tinction to north-European money merchants. 
In the south German city of Augsburg there 
developed the famous banking family of the 
Fuggers, founded by Hans Fugger and his sons 
about 1400. The importance of the Lom- 
bard, Tuscan, Augsburg, and Caursine finan- 
ciers is not to be underestimated; for families 
like the Riccardi, the Bardi, the Fuggers, and 
others made possible the outstanding eco- 
nomic operations of Europe in these days of 
capitalistic origins. 

A survey of the contributions of the Ital- 
ians to banking in the 13th century shows 
that they were developing new forms of credit 
from business necessity and from the attempt 
to circumvent the prohibitions of the Church, 
Loans on mortgages, on a limited partner- 
ship basis, on the security of bank deposits, or 
on specie were coming into rather general 
use. At the same time the Italians, copying 
from the Near East, introduced into the West 
letters of credit and bills of exchange. These 
not only dispensed with cash payments, but 
they also meant the introduction of what 
may be regarded as paper currency into 
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Europe. With the dawn of modern times 
the bank check and double-entry bookkeep- 
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ing made their appearance in thé 16th cen- 
tury. 


IX. MEDIEVAL ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


Religious basis of medieval economic 
thought. Economic thought undergoes 
marked transformations from age to age as 
the prevailing social philosophy is modified 
under the pressure of changing economic 
conditions. So it was during the Middle 
Ages. At their close we find greater com- 
plexity, elaboration, and realism in economic 
thought than was present earlier. This was 
no more than a reflection of the revolution 
in economic activities and relationships after 
the 11th and 12th centuries. Though there 
was no uniformity in the body of economic 
views throughout the length of the Middle 
Ages, there were nevertheless certain com- 
mon characteristics with which we can deal. 

After the days of the Physiocrats and Adam 
Smith in the late 18th century, economic 
ideas were divorced from religious concep- 
tions of social and economic theory, and be- 
came a special science of wealth-getting. In 
the Middle Ages, however, religion stood at 
the very apex of man’s activities. The teach- 
ings of religion dominated social theory and 
economic thought. Economic conduct was 
measured by the religious standard; it was 
“one among other kinds of moral conduct.” 
The Bible, the early Church Fathers, the 
later Schoolmen (such as Thomas Aquinas), 
Church law, and Aristotle were the chief 
sources and precedents for the economic con- 
cepts and doctrines of the Middle Ages. 

The Church thus made an earnest effort 
to moralize economic life. In the light of 
this and of the functional theory of society 
—that is, the notion that society should be 
organized on the basis of the functions per- 
formed by social groupings—the medieval 
principles of economic ethics and social in- 
terests take on their true meaning. 

Basic assumptions of medieyal Catholic 
economic thought. The whole body of medi- 
eval economic thought as enunciated by the 
Schoolmen rested upon two assumptions: (1) 
that the final purpose of man’s life is salva- 
tion, in comparison with which secular eco- 
nomic considerations are insignificant; and 
(2) that economic pursuits constitute but one 
phase of personal conduct, to which the rules 


of morality fully apply. Labor, so the tradi- 
tional thought ran, is necessary, honorable, 
and just, for men must live. Trade, by 
virtue of its necessity, is also legitimate, but 
it is excessively dangerous. It must be car- 
ried on for the public benefit, and the trader 
must draw no more from it than a just re- 
ward for the labor, skill, and risk involved. 
Trade imperils the soul. Speculative finance 
is virtually immoral and can at no time be 
honorable. 

All business, as apart from labor, had to 
be justified in one way or another. The man 
who bought simply to sell again at a higher 
price was condemned, for he was motivated 
by selfish economic interest and lacking in 
social spirit. To strive to acquire riches for 
the sake of riches was accounted damnable. 
To profit by speculation at the expense of 
others—“private gain by the exploitation of 
public necessities” —was unforgivable. Such 
considerations explained the prohibition of 
engrossing, regrating, and forestalling—prac- 
tices that are accepted as leading business 
virtues today. 

The just price. Nothing illustrates the 
medieval injection of ethics into economics 
better than the idea of the just price. In 
brief, this principle was that prices were to be 
determined in such a manner as would en- 
able a man to enjoy the necessities of life that 
his position called for. The price a crafts- 
man could justly ask for an article would 
be determined by his labor and by his needs 
—more specifically by the cost of raw ma- 
terial and labor, to which was added an item 
for management. Prices were to be fixed by 
public authorities or, if that were impossible, 
by the individual, in the light of the above 
considerations. As Thomas Aquinas argued, 
the determining factor should be the costs 
and the labor of the producer, 

Interest and usury. The views of the 
Church on interest and usury also are en- 
lightening. Characteristically enough, in- 
terest as we understand it today—payment 
at a fixed rate for the use of money—was al- 
ways condemned. It was regarded as wicked 
usury, whatever the rate charged. What 
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was permitted was indemnification or com- 
pensation to the lender if the principal was 
not repaid when specified, or if the lender 
suffered some loss because the loan had been 
made; likewise a payment was permissible 
on money invested in a partnership. But 
simply to charge money for a loan when no 
risk was run was unpardonable. The typical 
attitude toward usury is well set forth by 
Richard Henry Tawney: 


To take usury is contrary to Scripture; it is con- 
trary to Aristotle; it is contrary to nature, for it is 
to live without labor; it is to sell time, which be- 
longs to God, for the advantage of wicked men; it 
is to rob those who use the money lent, and to 
whom, since they make it profitable, the profits 
should belong; it is unjust in itself, for the benefit 
of the loan to the borrower cannot exceed the 
value of the principal sum lent him; it is in defi- 
ance of sound juristic principles, for when a loan 
of money is made, the property in the thing lent 
passes to the borrower, and why should the cred- 
itor demand payment from a man who is merely 
using what is now his own? 1 


Merits of medieval economic thought. 
These attitudes toward business and finance 
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were reflected not only in ecclesiastical law 
but in lay law as well. We have records of 
the punishment of usurers and speculative 
financiers. That these economic concepts 
and doctrines were ignored time and again, 
and that corrupt and exploitive business 
practices were present during the Middle 
Ages, there is no question. It is likewise true 
that the Church, as the most important finan- 
cial institution in Christendom, aided in the 
creation of a class of men whose very way of 
life was reprehensible according to its ideals. 
Yet we must not for these reasons criticize 
medieval economic thought. The measure 
of its practical effectiveness is not the sole 
measure of its value. There was in it a far 
greater appreciation of social service and re- 
sponsibility than is to be found in modern 
“price economics” and the “theory of business 
enterprise.” By and large, the effort to 
moralize man’s economic life was earnest and 
honest. That effort was doomed to failure 
by the very changes in economic conditions 
in western Europe that we have been antici- 
pating and will analyze more thoroughly 
later. 


FOOTNOTES 


' Pirenne, article “Commune: Medieval,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. IV, p. 62. 

2? Munroe Smith, The Development of European 
Law, Columbia University Press, 1928, pp. 215-16. 

*The best brief treatment of sanitation in the 
medieval towns is Lynn Thorndike, “Sanitation, Baths, 
and Street-cleaning in the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance,” Speculum, January 1928. This gives a some 
what more pleasant and favorable picture than is usu- 
ally presented. 

4 In some of the later and better-planned medieval 
towns there was a semblance of street lighting through 
the use of lamps fastened on posts. In some of the 
large Muslim towns of medieval Spain the street 
lighting was impressive. Professor Thompson says of 
Cordova that “one could travel for ten miles by the 
light of lamps along an uninterrupted extent of build- 
ings.” 

5 The hunting, hawking, and skating were, of course, 
carried on outside the city walls. 

€A city in southern France about 60 miles north of 
Toulouse, It dated from early Gallic times. Its in- 
habitants were sometimes described by the adjectives 
“Cahorsine” or “Caursine,” and these words came to 
mean money-changer or money-lender. 

1 Broadly understood, the Crusades fall within a 
general movement of European expansion that took 
the form of the spread of Christianity, commerce, and 
colonizing enterprise overseas, 


8 The conventional spelling “guild” has been fol- 
lowed in this book. But the word is of German ori 
gin—gilda—and was so spelled when it first appeared 
in the Carolingian capitularies. “Guild” is a south- 
ern European (Italian) spelling, but this spelling was 
uncommon even in southern Europe. The word 
“guild” seems to have stood first for a payment of 
some kind, essentially of religious nature. Later it 
was equivalent to a “place or association for sacrifice.” 
“Hanse,” frequently used as a synonym for “guild,” 
originally meant a “heap.” Later differentiated from 
guild, it described a group of merchants away from 
their home towns, and finally the association of towns 
that they represented. 

9 The merchant guild also had its festivities and cer- 
emonies in which all members participated. 

10 Thorndike, History of Medieval Europe, p. 333. 

11 From the French journée, that is, day. The 
French terms for these wage-earners were compagnons, 
varlets, locatifs. 

12 This account of early banking is based chiefly on 
A. P. Usher, “The Origins of Banking: The Primitive 
Bank of Deposit,” Economic History Review, April 
1934, and M. Postan, “Credit in Medieval Trade,” Eco- 
nomic History Review, January 1928. See also, A. P. 
Usher, The Early History of Deposit Banking in Med- 
iterranean Europe, Harvard University Press, 1943. 

18 R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism, Harcourt, Brace, 1926, PP- 43-44- 
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I. THE CHURCH: A GREAT INTERNATIONAL STATE 


A. The Organization and Officials of the 
Church 


HE Roman Catholic Church has been 

| usually and quite rightly looked upon 

as a spiritual agency designed to pro- 

cure salvation. But the business of assur- 
ing salvation for its tens of millions of com- 
municants required an elaborate organiza- 
tion to govern believers, to save souls, and to 
finance its many activities. There were over 
500,000 clergy in the Church out of a total 
population of about 50 million in all of 
western Europe in the 13th century. Very 
significantly for medieval society, the Church 
evolved into the greatest international state 
that the western world ever knew down to 
the rise of the great modern colonial em- 
pires after 1500 A.D. Professor Flick has 
splendidly summarized this basic conception 


of the Church: sigs 


The Church was essentially an organised state, 
thoroughly centralised, with one supreme head 
and a complete gradation of officials; with a com- 
prehensive system of law courts for trying cases, 
with penalties covering all crimes, and with prisons 
for punishing offenders. It demanded an alle- 
giance from all its members somewhat like that 
existing today between subjects and a state. It 
developed one official language, the Latin, which 
was used to conduct its business everywhere. 
Thus all western Europe was one great religious 
association from which it was treason to revolt. 
Canon law punished such a crime with death, pub- 
lic opinion sanctioned it, and the secular arm exe- 
cuted the sentence." 


The two hierarchies. A famous historian 
of civilization and a specialist on the early 
history of the Christian church, Professor 
Shotwell, has suggested? that the organiza- 
tion of the Catholic Church can best be un- 
derstood by conceiving of the clergy as func- 
tioning in two great hierarchies: (1) that of 
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the sacraments; and (2) that of administra- 
tion. The hierarchy of sacraments was di- 
vided into two classes, (1) the regular clergy 
or monks (living under a rule usually in a 
monastery), and (2) the secular clergy (living 
in the world), running all the way from arch- 
bishops to -subordinate orders like subdea- 
cons. The monks took little or no part in 
administering systematic public worship. 
Rather, they retired to their monastic com- 
munities, led an ascetic life, and devoted 
themselves chiefly to spiritual exercises de- 
signed to bring about their own personal 
salvation. Their origins, ideals, organiza- 
tions, and achievements have been described 
in Chapter g9, section VIII, pages 206-212. 
The monastery or monastic community was 
usually presided over by an abbot who ranked 
just below a bishop in the secular clergy. 

The hierarchy of the sacraments. The 
secular clergy carried on the offices and duties 
of public worship and placed the indispen- 
sable sacraments at the service of believers. 
Next to the Pope and his curia (court) at the 

Le p g p < a . 

_ top of the hierarchy stood those archbishops 
who were primates, controlling in `a general 
“way the natie nal churches. _ Some archbish- 
ops were known as metropolitans because 
their diocesan capitals were, or had been, 
large cities. Every archbishop was the bishop 
of his own diocese, and he controlled a group 
of bishops under: his ‘jurisdiction. Each of 
these bishops was the presiding officer of a 
diocese. The diocese was usually divided 
into deaneries, each presided over by an arch- 
deacon; and the deaneries were divided into 
parishes ministered to by a priest. The 
bishop was aided by the archdeacons, by a 
chapter (group) of clergy at the cathedral, and 
by a number of ‘priests scattered, about 
through the various parishes of the diocese. 


There were various subordinate orders who 
. $ sa 
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assisted the priest in the duties of worship: 
deacons, subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, lec- 
tors. 

This hierarchy of th- sacraments carried 
on the most vital duties of the Church, for 
the administration of the sacraments was 
theoretically all that was necessary to insure 
salvation for those who received them. But 
any such gigantic enterprise as the salvation 
of the souls of the Western world required 
unity, discipline, and financial resources. 

The hierarchy of administration. There 
thus developed quite inevitably a vast hier- 
archy of administration running all the way 
from the Pope himself to the legates who car- 
ried his will and wishes throughout Christen- 
dom—a vast machine that remains practi- 
cally unchanged today. The secular clergy, 
of course, had a real part in the administra- 
tive work of the Church, particularly its 
higher members, the metropolitans, other 
archbishops, and bishops. There grew up, 
in addition, a vast organization of an ad- 
ministrative character that had very little 
direct part in the actual performance of the 
services of worship. At the head of the ad- 
ministration was the Pope as the vicegerent 
or deputy of God on earth. Ranking next 
in power to the Pope was the Sacred College 
of Cardinals. In, addition to its administra- 
tive duties, this body was empowered i in 1059 
to select a new Pope | after the death of each 
incumbent.The election i is held in strict se- 
clusion, and the me ing for this purpose is 
called the conclave Next. to the College 
came the Sacred Congregations, special com- 
mittees of cardinals: 
ing under I of the appropriate 
committėe. ` Examples of these con aon 
were the. Holy Roman Inquisition, , hich 
‘dealt. with’ heresy, the Congregation’ fo “for the 
Propagation of the Faith, the ‘Congregation 
of the Index, which “deci ides what books 
should be prohibited to. he faithful, the Con- 
gregation of Indulgence id Reis, and the 
Congregation of Sacred Studi 

The ‘Papacy and the Curia. The adminis- 
trative organization directly under the super- 
vision’ of the Pope was known as the Curia 
Romana or the papal curia. This consisted 
of the Sacred Congregations of cardinals just 
mentioned, the three great papal tribunals, 
and five administrative officers. The three 
great, tribunals of the curia were the Peniten- 


> deal with matters fall- 
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tiaria, the Rota, and the Apostolic Signatura. 
The first had jurisdiction over the granting 
of graces, absolutions, dispensations, and 
condonations that came before the Holy See. 
The Rota handled criminal cases, matrimo- 
nial cases, and appeals from the courts of 
bishops. The Signatura dealt primarily 
with appeals from the Rota or any accusa- 
tions made against members of the Rota. 
The five administrative offices of the curia 
were: (1) the cardinal Secretariat of State, 
through which there passed all communica- 
tions between the Holy See and foreign 
powers; (2) the Apostolic Chancery in con- 
trol of papal bulls concerning administrative 
details and Church appointments; (3) the Da- 
taria handling papal graces and much of the 
papal correspondence in connection with ben- 
efices; (4) the Apostolic Camera or Treasury, 
which administered the property of the Holy 
See and cared for it during the interim be- 
tween the death of one Pope and the choice of 
his successor; and (5) the Secretariat of Briefs, 
which prepared the papal brigfs sent to emper- 
ors, kings, and other important foreign poten- 
tates. To represent the Pope at the courts 
of foreign secular governments and to carry 
his messages throughout Christendom there 
was an extensive body of papal legates, who 
were powerful and frequently arrogant be- 
fore secular rulers, When any important 
matter of Church policy or interpretation of - 
the faith was involved, the Pope might call a 
general (ecumenical) Church Council. 
Selection of Church officials. How were 
the officers and ministers in so great an or- 


‘ganization chosen? After the Church was 


well organized, the Pope was elected—a two- 
thirds majority being required—by the Col- 
lege of Cardinals through the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. In earlier days the Pope 
had been elected as the bishop of Rome like 
any other bishop, namely, by the clergy and 
citizens of Rome. In the Carolingian period 
the Emperors exercised a dominant influence 
over the choice of the Pope. The cardinals 
and members of the papal curia were ap- 
pointed by the Pope. The primates, metro- 
politans, and archbishops were elected by the 
higher clergy of the country and province; 
but secular rulers often asserted a right to 
participate in the election. The Pope sent 
these church dignitaries the symbolic pallium 
to wear on their shoulders. The bishop was 
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theoretically elected by the people and clergy 
of the diocese, but in practice the Popes, 
metropolitans, and secular rulers often took 
charge of the process. It was this attempt of 
secular feudal lords to choose bishops which, 
as we have seen, led to the famous investiture 
struggle. If the clergy elected the bishop, it 
was only the clergy of the episcopal city or 
of the bishop’s own church—the cathedral 
chapter (or group). The Pope alone had 
power to depose or transfer bishops or those 
of higher rank in the hierarchy. The parish 
priests were appointed by the patron of the 
parochial church, that is, the owner of the 
church property, who was, in many cases, a 
secular lord. The clergy of the cathedral 
chapter and the subordinate orders were ap- 
pointed by the bishop. 


B. The Parish Priest in Medieval 
Catholicism 

Most religious services performed by par- 
ish priest. Despite all the elaborate ma- 
chinery, the magnificence, and the prestige of 
the medieval Church, it was mainly the lowly 
parish priest who gave the Christian religion 
actual contact with the masses during the 
Middle Ages. Only rarely did the higher 
clergy come into direct touch with the non- 
noble or servile masses. The priest executed 
most of the duties of moral instruction, wor- 
ship, and salvation. For the multitude dur- 
ing the medieval period Christianity was 
what they learned from the parish priests. 
The cost of administering the large and far- 
flung ecclesiastical hierarchy was primarily 
the burden assumed, or the penalty exacted, 
for having to organize Christian worship on 
a vast scale and to secure its uniformity. As 
far as the immediate offices of salvation were 
concerned, they were mainly exercised by the 
lowly priesthood. No one except a bishop, 
however, could administer the sacraments of 
ordination (holy orders) and confirmation. 

Character of medieval priests. The parish 
priests in the Middle Ages were usually of 
peasant origin with little formal education. 
What Latin they knew was mostly Church 
services committed to memory. They often 
had little more learning than the peasantry 
on the manor or the artisans in the guilds. 
The extensive learning of the higher orders 
of medieval ecclesiastics was lavished upon 
themselves or upon the literate nobility. 
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The priests and the masses were little helped 
by it. All the superior learning of the clergy 
meant little in practice, ar far as religion for 
the majority of believérs was concerned. 

Duties of the parish priest. The priests 
were expected to supervise the moral and re- 
ligious instruction of their flocks, They 
taught the Ten Commandments, the prayer 
book, the Christian creed, the character of 
the various sacraments, the major Christian 
virtues; and they warned against sin. They 
checked up on the religious earnestness and 
moral life of the community through the 
confessional. The members of the congre- 
gation were asked point-blank by the priests 
questions designed to test their knowledge 
of the faith and the purity of their life and 
thoughts. Priests had the responsibility of 
performing most of the rites of the Church, 
including the repetition of the awful curse 
of excommunication several times each year 
and the formal driving of penitents from the 
church buildings on Ash Wednesday. While 
pedantic and formal sermons might be 
preached by learned monks and higher ec- 
clesiastics, the evangelical and didactic ser- 
mons were preached chiefly by the priests. 
They were brief discourses, since there were 
no seats for the poor worshippers. The ser- 
mons reiterated the creed, held up the hor- 
rors of hell and the grandeur of heaven, 
and set forth frank and practical moral ex- 
hortations. The priests also administered 
all the sacraments except ordination and con- 
firmation. Finally, they collected the tithe, 
the most burdensome of Church taxes. 


C. Church Revenues in the Middle Ages 

Sources of Church income. The Church 
was able to raise the revenues necessary to 
operate so vast an organization. Its sources 
of income were many, varied, and profitable. 
Eighty pages were required merely to list and 
describe papal revenues. 

First there were many donations to the 
Church in the form of gifts and legacies, 
especially landed property. In times when 
the original owners especially feared the pos- 
sibility of death, as for example in the Cru- 
sades, there might be an epidemic of dona- 
tions. ‘Landed property given to the Church 
was inalienable, for the Church was a corpo- 
ration that never died. So gifts to it re- 
mained perpetually in the hands of the 
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Church, which escaped all inheritance taxes. 
In England this legal principle of inalienable 
holding by a perpetual corporation was 
known as mortmain—the “dead hand.” At 
the height of the Middle Ages, about half the 
land of England was thus held by religious 
groups and orders. 

A second main source of the Church's in- 
come was the tithe, supposedly one-tenth of 
the income of those taxed, that is, all Chris- 
tians. The tithe had first been allowed by 
Charlemagne in 778. It was customarily al- 
located into four parts: one-quarter for the 
support of the church edifice, one for the 
bishop, one for the parish clergy, and one for 
the poor. A third source of income was the 
so-called Peter’s Pence, or a penny from each 
household in Christendom paid annually. 
This was far larger than it seems, inasmuch 
as the penny was much more valuable then 
than now: in the days of Henry II of Eng- 
land (12th century) the penny was worth 
slightly over $1 of our money. Fourth, 
money payments as a method of penance 
brought vast sums into church coffers. 

In addition to these four main sources of 
revenue, there were many fees for marriage, 
confirmation, and other rites, for investiture, 
for cases handled by ecclesiastical courts, and 
so on through a long list. Many fines were 
collected in ecclesiastical courts. Church 
taxes were many and varied; and as one of the 
main landholders in the feudal system, the 
Church received large revenues in feudal dues. 

The sale of indulgences became one of the 
most profitable sources of Church revenue. 
After a sinner had been absolved of his guilt, 
which would otherwise have consigned him 
to Hell, there still were punishments to be 
visited upon him either on earth or in Purga- 
tory. An indulgence was essentially a par- 
don that lessened or entirely eliminated these 
punishments; and it could be secured by the 
performance of certain prescribed good works 
or by the payment of a stipulated sum of 
money. It was not, as Protestants have often 
believed, a blanket warrant to sin in the fu- 
ture without responsibility. It did, however, 
often eliminate or lessen the penitential 
works that would ordinarily and otherwise 
have been performed here on earth. 

Finally, the Church might and did ex- 
tensively confiscate property as a penalty 
for heresy. Some irresponsible churchmen 
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started ‘heresy proceedings in order to secure 
coveted property; but such reprehensible 
practices were not the rule. As the monks 
were perhaps the best farmers and vine grow- 
ers of medieval Europe, they often waxed 
rich from the income of their lands. 

Vast riches of the medieval Church. The 
income of the Church from these varied 
sources far exceeded that of any sovereign in 
Europe. Professor Thompson believes that 
at the height of the power of the medieval 
Church in the middle of the 13th century the 
income of the Holy See was greater than the 
combined revenues of all the secular sover- 
eigns of Europe; in 1252 the revenues of the 
alien churchmen alone in England amounted 
to three times as much as the total income 
of the English king; and “the Papacy was 
the greatest banker in Christendom. Its fis- 
cal agents, the detested ‘Lombards’ and 
‘Cahorsians,’ were spread like a net over the 
continent.” 4 Naturally, these vast funds in- 
vited abuses and corruption, and, as Profes- 
sor Flick explains in his definitive work on 
The Decline of the Medieval Church, this 
misuse of ecclesiastical revenues was one of 
the more important factors in the decline of 
the Church. 


D. The Church As a Great Secular State 


The Church as a state. It is clear that in 
addition to its spiritual prestige and prerog- 
atives, the Catholic Church of the Middle 
Ages was a vast international state of greater 
territorial extent and financial resources than 
any secular realm of the period. From par- 
ish to provinces, all united under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Holy See, it not only embraced 
much the larger part of Europe but had colo- 
nies of converts in Africa and Asia. 

This sketch of the medieval Church helps 
us to understand that the Protestant Revolu- 
tion was not simply an attempt to modify 
the doctrine and purify the practices of the 
Church. It was far more a political and 
economic secession from the great interna- 
tional ecclesiastical state, based on the desire 
to be free from its financial exactions. 

Heresy was treason to the Church-State. 
This conception of the Church is likewise 
essential to understanding the Church’s view 
of heresy and the ferocity of its procedure 
against it. Lecky and other earlier historians 
believed that the Church acted with great 
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severity and rapidity against heretics. because 
it felt sorry for the damned who were led 
astray by these heretical teachers. There is 
probably some element of truth in this con- 
tention. At least, it was the official excuse 
for the zeal against heretics. Yet the vigor 
of the Church in repressing heresy was due 
far more to the fact that the Church viewed 
heresy as treason against the ecclesiastical 
state; as a challenge to its international or- 
ganization and power. If it tolerated heresy, 
it would have to admit the possibility of re- 
bellion and secession, and risk the crumbling 
of its administrative structure. Heresy was 
made a crime in European civil law in the 
12th century. Capital punishment for heresy 
was invariably inflicted by the State, not by 
the Church. Flick concisely and accurately 
summarizes the attitude of the Church to- 
ward heresy: 

+ . » heresy was the greatest crime of the Middle 
Ages. God had planted His Church on earth, 
appointed the Pope as vice-gerent, and prescribed 
laws and dogmas in the Bible and the canons to 
govern the Church. Any violation of these laws, 
or disbelief in the dogmas, was heresy. Conse- 
quently, heresy was treason against both the 
Church and God. 


The Church and medieval law and justice. 
Not only was the Church a great interna- 
tional administrative machine. It also pos- 
sessed the two other characteristics of a state, 
the power to make laws and to execute justice 
—the legislative and judicial powers. The 
Pope and his curia were the supreme lawgiv- 
ing authorities. On very special occasions a 
Church Council might be summoned to 
legislate on important matters; but until the 
Conciliar Movement of the 15th century, no 
decrees of the Councils became effective with- 
out the Pope’s signature. The Church courts 
were probably the most important judicial 
bodies in the medieval period. They han- 
dled a multiplicity of both secular and re- 
ligious cases. The Pope’s court at Rome 
was the supreme court of appeal for all 
Christendom. 

Majesty of the Church-State. Despite cor- 
ruption and laxity, the medieval Church 
maintained an inflexible discipline. A lead- 
ing historian of the medieval Church, Henry 
C. Lea, accurately describes the Church as a 
great army protecting spiritual interests in a 
world of sin: 
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The Church Militant was thus an army en- 
camped on the soil of Christendom, with its out- 
posts everywhere, subject to the most efficient dis- 
cipline, animated with a common purpose, every 
soldier panoplied with inviolability and armed 
with the tremendous weapons which slew the soul. 
There was little that could not be dared or done 
by the commander of such a force, whose orders 
were listened to as oracles of God, from Portugal 
to Palestine and from Sicily to Iceland. . . . 

History records no such triumph of intellect 
over brute strength as that which, in an age of 
turmoil and battle, was wrested from the fierce 
warriors of the time by priests who had no material 
force at their command, and whose power was 
based alone on the souls and consciences of men. 
Over soul and conscience their empire was com- 
plete. No Christian could hope for salvation who 
was not in all things an obedient son of the 
Church, and who was not ready to take up arms in 
its defence; and, in a time when faith was a de- 
termining factor of conduct, this belief created a 
spiritual depotism which placed all things within 
reach of him who could wield it.* 


As a strong international state, the Church 
exhibited its power in seeking to check feudal 
wars. The instruments it used in the form 
of the Truce of God and the Peace of God 
have been described in Chapter 12, which 
deals with the Church in feudal society. 

The Donation of Constantine and the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. Not only was the 
Christian Church a great international politi- 
cal organization in its administrative control 
of religious life and beliefs. The Pope him- 
self was a secular prince in his own right. 
He ruled over a considerable area around 
the city of Rome and to the north, known as 
the States of the Church. This territory 
grew up gradually through legacies and an- 
nexations, and was later justified on the basis 
of an alleged grant by the Emperor Constan- 
tine. This “Donation of Constantine” was 
a forged document written in the second 
half of the 8th century. According to the 
forged “Donation,” Constantine, wishing to 
show his gratitude to Pope Sylvester for his 
conversion to Christianity, assigned to the 
Pope temporal dominion over Rome, Italy, 
and “the provinces, palaces and civitates of 
the western regions.” Scholars believe that 
the forgery was concocted in the papal chan- 
cery at Rome. The fact that the “Donation” 
was a forgery was first proved by a Humanist 
scholar and historian, Lorenzo Valla, in 
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1440. The “Donation” was used not only 
to justify papal temporal possessions but 
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also to buttress the papal claim to temporal 
power in general. 


Il. THE DISCIPLINARY METHODS AND MEASURES OF THE CHURCH 


How the Church controlled members. 
The medieval Church had plenty of power 
and ingenious methods for enforcing disci- 
pline upon all believers from the most impoy- 
erished serf to the most powerful emperor. 
The basis of its power lay in the inexhaustible 
resources of psychic intimidation in a super- 
stitious age. Medieval peoples feared above 
all else the activities of the Devil and his evil 
associates during this life and the prospect 
of damnation in the world to come, The 
Church was their great bulwark against the 
Devil, both here and hereafter. If the Church 
withheld its offices of worship and salvation, 
the believer felt himself hopelessly lost in both 
this life and the life to come. No secular 
ruler ever had any such power over his sub- 
jects. Lea has thus summarized the basis for 
the remarkable disciplinary powers of the 
Church: 


In the long career of the church towards univer- 
sal dominion, perhaps the most efficient instru- 
ment at its command was its control over the sacri- 
fice of the altar [sacrament of the mass]. Through 
this it opened the gates of heayen to the obedient, 
and plunged the rebellious into the pit of hell; 
and the generations which implicitly believed in 
its authority over the world to come were necessar- 
ily rendered docile subjeets in this world. Armed 
with a power so vast and vague, it could intervene 
decisively in the dissensions between sovereign and 
people, and subdue them both to its designs of 
highest state-craft, making each the means to hu- 
miliate the other; while, at the same time, it could 
control the life of the obscurest peasant, and bind 
him helplessly in blind submission to the behests 
of its humblest minister.’ gee, 


Churchmen hold the keys to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. This power of mental terrorism 
was applied specifically in many ways. The 
authority to absolve from sins that would 
otherwise lead to damnation was lodged in 
the priesthood. ‘The power to withhold this 
Service gave the churchmen a tremendous 
leverage on all believers. The grant of abso- 
lution was the supreme favor to a medieval 

; Christian. No material service matched it in 
significance in the eyes of believers. In order 
to secure complete absolution and forgive- 
ness, the Church might compel the sinner to 


do penance. Elaborate rules and regulations 
governed penitential activities. The peni- 
tential codes of the Middle Ages constituted 
one of the conspicuous forms of medieval 
ecclesiastical legislation. Penance might in- 
clude not only severe personal humiliation 
but expensive and dangerous pilgrimages to 
distant holy places. Money payments for 
penance came to be freely allowed. 


Excommunication. The most impressive 
and awesome of the frequently utilized meth- 
ods of exerting psychic intimidation was ex- 
communication from the Church. This sep- 
arated the offender from all the ministrations 
of the Christian Church. He no longer had 
any access to its saving worship or graces. 
He was entirely at the mercy of the Devil, 
and was certain to be damned unless he re- 
pented and the Church was gracious enough 
to readmit him to membership. Moreover, 
good Christians were forbidden to associate 
with an excommunicated person. Excom- 
munication produced abject terror in the 
minds of all who really believed in the doc- 
trines of the Church, for it made them the 
legitimate prey of both the Devil and human 
enemies. It was comparable to that exile 
from the gods and the group which in primi- 
tive society was considered the most horrible 
of all punishments. 


The interdict. Less frequently employed 
but even more terrible was the interdict, 
which might be issued against a city or local 
region or a whole country. It forbade the 
performance of all acts of public worship in 
the area involved. If a country was placed 
under the interdict, the churches were all 
closed, the church bells remained silent, the 
administration of the sacraments was refused 
except in the case of infant baptism and ex- 
treme unction (and even these were some- 
times denied), and no burial rites were carried 
out. 

In some of the more skeptical lands of to- 
day the closing of all churches and the cessa- 
tion of all religious rites might be taken 
calmly. But not in the Middle Ages. Then 
nothing more terrible than the interdict could 
be imagined. It denied to the whole popula- 
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tion access to those things that protected 
them from evil spirits and from the awful 
prospect of damnation. It was particularly 
effective in bringing a recalcitrant monarch 
to terms. His subjects felt that they were 


innocent of those things that had produced ' 


the interdict, yet they as well as the guilty 
monarch had to suffer. Terror and resent- 
mènt united to force the king in most cases 
to humiliate himself and comply with eccle- 
siastical requirements and commands. One 
of the most notable examples of the invoca- 
tion of the interdict was its use by Pope In- 
nocent III against King John of England. 
The only thing today that might in a way re- 
semble the terrifying character of the medi- 
eval interdict would be a successful general 
strike in a busy industrial community. Even 
this would not have the same capacity to pro- 
voke panicky fear. 

The Holy Inquisition. Another effective 
method of preserving discipline in the Church 
was the Holy Inquisition. Established in 
the 13th century, this secret ecclesiastical 
court was composed of experts in the detec- 
tion of heresy. The secret proceedings and 
awful tortures employed by the inquisitors 
made it a powerful agency of terrorism; it 
put the fear of the most terrible punish- 
ments into the minds of heretics. At times 
the Church might order actual warfare in 
the form of a holy crusade upon unbelievers 
or heretics. One of the most notorious and 
barbarous was that declared against the gen- 
tle and highly cultivated Albigenses in south- 
ern France by Innocent III in 1208. It is 
not difficult to understand why the Church 
exercised and maintained so stupendous.an 
influence over the minds of men for more 
than a thousand years. 

Popes outshone kings and emperors. 
There are plenty of examples from medieval 
history illustrating the power of the Church 
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to humiliate all secular rivals. The disci- 
plining of Henry IV of Germany by Pope 
Gregory VII in the last quarter of the 11th 
century is frequently mentioned. 

But most spectacular of all was the mag- 
nificence and dominion of Pope Innocent III 
(1198-1216)—“an imperious ruler, hand- 
some, learned in canon law, entirely practical, 
a master of statecraft, asserting his indomita- 
ble will throughout the continent.” Inno- 
cent humiliated or disciplined every impor- 
tant crowned head of western Europe. He re- 
buked the powerful King Philip Augustus of 
France and ignored the King’s wishes both 
about marriage and about succession to the 
throne of the Holy Roman Empire. He 
humbled King John of England by placing 
him under the interdict. He later released 
him from the agreements in the Magna 
Charta and by implication abrogated that 
document. He brushed aside the Holy Ro- 
man Emperor Otto and excommunicated 
him. He compelled Frederick II, King of 
Sicily, to concede all the papal demands 
when he ascended the throne, and also pre- 
sided over his election as Holy Roman Em- 
peror. 

When we think of the great princes of the 
medieval period, we usually call to mind 
persons like Charlemagne, William the Con- 
queror, Otto the Great, Philip Augustus, 
Frederick Barbarossa, or Henry II of Eng- 
land. But none of these can compare with 
the powerful Pope Innocent III. Leav- 
ing out of consideration all his spiritual 
authority and pretensions, Innocent had 
far greater political, financial, and judicial 
power, and even more princely magnificence, 
than any secular ruler of Europe between the 
last of the great Roman Emperors and the 
Emperor Charles V in early modern times— 
perhaps between Hadrian and Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 


HI. THE CHURCH IN THE SECULAR LIFE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


A. How the Church Became Involved in 
Secular Life and Institutions 

Otherworldliness and the future life. In 
treating the origins and organization of the 
Christian Church in Chapter g, it was made 
clear that the primary function of Christian- 
ity was to adjust man to the supernatural 
world and to assure his future salvation; and 


the origins and nature of the beliefs and prac- 
tices designed to bring about this end were 
described. We have now traced the evolu- 
tion of that impressive administrative organ- 
ization which was found necessary to bring 
the ministrations of the Christian religion to 
the peoples of western Europe in medieval 
times, 


Below: Woodcut of Pope Urban II ad- 
dressing the great feudal lords at the 
Council of Clermont and ordering the 
First Crusade in 1095. Although the 
coronation of Charlemagne by Pope 
Leo III in 800 was later claimed to be 
proof of papal authority over both 
Church and State, it was not until Pope 
Gregory VII (1073-85) that the claim 
was undisputed. In continuance of 
this supremacy, his successor, Urban II, 
gathered all forces of western Europe 
together for one cause under the direc- 
tion of the Church. 


Left: Jean Miélot. canon of Saint-Pierre de Lille, 
an outstanding calligrapher and translator from 
the Latin to the vernacular (French), from an il- 
luminated manuscript, More than twenty books 
are ascribed to him. Seated in a typical study 
with shelves, desk, and folding stool he is at work 
on The Miracles of Our Lady (1456). Below: 
A ward in the Hotel-Dieu, charity hospital of 
Paris in the 16th century. This medieval hos 
pital, the oldest in Europe. is said to have been 
founded by the Church about 6vo A.D. Some of 
the sisters are distributing a meal, while two 
others are sewing corpses into shrouds in full 
view of the patients. 
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Secular duties forced on Church. It was 
inevitable that the Church should drift over 
into secular activities not immediately con- 
nected with supernaturalism and salvation. 
Even though a Christian might be primarily 
concerned about what was going to happen 
to his soul in the world to come, he had a 
very real corporeal body, subject to the needs 
and interests of earthly existence. Indeed, 
one must not overemphasize the otherworld- 
liness of medieval life. While salvation was, 
officially and theoretically, the only serious 
justification and interest of the medieval 
Christian, he was physiologically and psycho- 
logically akin to men of today. Subsistence, 
shelter, sex, amusement, and prestige en- 
gaged his attention as they do that of our 
generation. The extensive assumption of 
secular activities by even the most purely 
spiritual of medieval Christians, the monks, 
has been reviewed. Starting out as ascetic 
spiritual athletes, they became the leaders in 
medieval secular culture and education and 
the economic rivals of the manorial lords 
and guilds. The Church as a whole like- 
wise entered widely into the social life, insti- 
tutions, and doctrines of the medieval pe- 
riod. Inasmuch as it was rare for a layman 
to have:more than a smattering of education, 
most of the professional classes in the Middle 
Ages were drawn from the clergy. 


B. The Church and Political Institutions 


Church held superior to State. The 
Church tolerated the State on the ground that 
it was necessary for the repression of sin. 
God had created it for this purpose. This 

` explains the persistent doctrine of the medie- 
val Church. that the Church was superior to 
the State. The former was God's institution 
for the salvation of the soul; the latter God 
permitted as a necessary evil resulting from 
the rise of sin among mankind. _ The Church 
was looked upon as supreme in the all- 
important matters of faith and morals. The 
State was conceded practical supremacy in 
secular affairs. But the Church always re- 
garded itself as superior to the State, since its 
responsibilities were of a higher order than 
those which were assigned to the State. 

The Church supports monarchy, law, and 
order. The medieval- Church consistently 
favored monarchy over other forms of goy- 
ernment because monarchy seemed best 
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adapted to carrying out those principles of 
authority and unity of which the Church 
approved. Moreover, the Church recom- 
mended passive obedience to the monarch by 
his Christian subjects, unless the ruler issued 
laws and decrees obedience to which would 
constitute sinful action in the eyes of the 
Church. The Church not only supported 
order within each realm but worked for peace 
among the various states of Christendom. 
The Church established and utilized the 
Peace of God and the Truce of God in the 
effort to lessen feudal warfare, but it was not 
opposed to war when waged against infidels 
and heretics. To such war it frequently gave 
its approval and made the conflict more 
bloody and ferocious by calling it a holy war 
or crusade. But in the main the influence of 
the Church was exerted for unity, universal- 
ity, and peace. It forwarded them by its 
teachings and by its organization and activi- 
ties. It promoted an international religious 
system and a universal body of belief; it 
had an elaborate international organization; 
and it used an international language, Latin. 

The Church and medieval politics. The 
Church not only exerted a dominant influ- 
ence on the political theory of the time, but 
it actively entered into the practical politics 
of the day, as we noted in the chapter on feu- 
dalism. The Church itself was rather thor- 
oughly feudalized, and the upper members 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy were often 
among the most powerful feudal lords. 
This put the Church very directly into active 
politics, and it led to many and varied con- 
flicts between Church and State. The most 
important of these was the so-called investi- 
ture struggle already discussed in connection 
with the role played by the Church in the 
feudal system. Further the Pope was a secu- 
lar prince himself, ruling over the not incon- 
siderable Papal States in Italy. 

Was the medieval Church democratic? It 
has often been held that the medieval Church 
was a strong force for democracy in medieval 
politics. This view hardly accords with all 
the facts. In the eyes of the Church, men 


“might be equal before the throne of God, 


but they were not so regarded on this earth. 
The Church entered thoroughly into the 
spirit and practices of the hierarchical feudal 
society and supported its institutions. The 
better Church offices were mainly filled by 
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men recruited from the upper classes of me- 
dieval society. It is probably true that the 
priesthood was more readily open than 
knighthood to the common man, but the 
Church stood solidly behind the aristocratic 
social system of the time. Yet even in its 
most autocratic and feudalized days, a com- 
moner could rise to high position in the 
Church. However unusual it might be, it 
could happen. As Thompson observes: 
“With superb wisdom the preferments of the 
Church have always been open to a man of 
talent, no matter what his birth or social 
status may have been. The Roman Church 
has always believed in the democracy of op- 
portunity. Merit has always counted with 
Rome.” 9 


C. The Church and Medieval Law 


Influence of the Church on medieval law. 
As law was necessary to the maintenance of 
order in human society, the Church sanc- 
tioned secular legislation and its enforce- 
ment. But in the same way that it insisted 
upon the superiority of Church over State, it 
maintained the supremacy of God’s law over 
the legislation of any monarch or popular 
assembly. It held also that the law of God 
was prior in authority to the law of nature, 
though the churchmen endeavored to dem- 
onstrate that the latter was a logical and in- 
evitable outgrowth of the former. Human 
law was excellent and tolerable in the degree 
to which it harmonized with divine law. The 
Church exercised a considerable influence 
upon the shaping and administration of feu- 
dal law. Even more powerful was its influ- 
ence on the mercantile law of the Middle 
Ages. The moral ideas of the Catholic 
Church in the economic field controlled the 
legislation and practices governing the ex- 
change of commodities at medieval fairs and 
other markets. In many of its ideas and fea-, 
tures medieval mercantile law was little more 
than the explicit adoption of the dictates of 
the Church or canon law upon these topics. 

The canon law. Along with its participa- 
tion in the creation and administration of © 
secular law in the Middle Ages, the Catholic 
Church worked out a most impressive body 
of Church law, the so-called canon law. This 
applied the basic principles and precedents 
of the old Roman civil law to Church ‘prob- 


lems and procedure. It comprised both the 
» 


leading tenets of Church jurisprudence and 
the legal cases to which these principles had 
been applied in the course of the long and 
complex development of the Church. 

A number of collections of canon law were 
made before the 12th century: the collections 
of Dionysius in the 6th century, of Isidore of 
Seville in the 7th, and of Burchard of Worms 
and Ivo of Chartres in the 11th century. In 
the middle of the 12th century this work was 
done over thoroughly in the most influen- 
tial codification of the canon law in medieval 
times. This collection, the so-called Decre- 
tum, was published in 1142, and edited by the 
great legal scholar Gratian. It summarized 
the statutory and case law of the Catholic 
Church to date. About a century later, 
Gregory IX ordered a condensed compilation 
prepared under the supervision of Raymond 
of Pennaforte, the foremost canonist of his 
age. It was completed in 1234. In 1582 
Pope Gregory XIII published not only a sup- 
plementary compilation but a revised edition 
of Gratian. It is this compilation of the late 
16th century which is usually known today as 
the Body (or Corpus) of the Canon Law. 


The Church courts and medieval justice. 
Important as the Church was in the juris- 
prudence of the Middle Ages, it ‘was even 
more important in the practical administra- 
tion of medieval justice. It insisted that all 
churchmen of whatever rank and for what- 
ever offense should be tried only in Church 
courts under the famous principle of “benefit 
of clergy.” The first important statement of 
this principle occurs in the Theodosian col- 
lection under the date of 412 A.D.: “It is right 
that clerics, whether they be bishops, priests, 
deacons, or those of lower rank, ministers of 
the Christian law, should be accused only 
before a bishop—unless there is some reason 
why the case should be considered elsewhere.” 
This obviously gave ecclesiastics a great ad- 
vantage; otherwise they would have been 
compelled to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
laymen in secular courts when tried for crimes 
of other than a religious character. i 

While the Church strictly reserved th 
right to try its own officers, it did not manifest 
any reluctance to bring secular cases within 
its own jurisdiction. No other medieval 
court, not even that of the lord of the manor, 
dealt with as wide a variety of cases as the 
bishop’s court. The Church claimed juris- 
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diction not only if a clergyman was involved 
but also if an ecclesiastical decree or any of 
the classes protected by the Church was in- 
volved. Further, almost any kind of case in 
the Middle Ages could be appealed to a high 
ecclesiastical court for final judgment. 
James Harvey Robinson has summarized 
the broad scope and varied issues handled by 
the Church courts of the medieval period: 


One may get some idea of the business of the 
ecclesiastical courts from the fact that the Church 
claimed the right to try all cases in which a clergy- 
man was involved, or anyone connected with the 
Church or under its special protection, such as 
monks, students, crusaders, widows, orphans, and 
the helpless. Then all cases in which the sanc- 
tions of the Church or its prohibitions were in- 
volved came ordinarily before the Church courts; 
for example, those concerning marriage, wills, 
sworn contracts, usury, blasphemy, sorcery, heresy, 
and so forth.!? 


The intrusion of the Church into the ad- 
ministration of justice in primarily secular 
cases and its insistence that churchmen should 
be tried only in ecclesiastical courts undoubt- 
edly introduced into medieval court proce- 
dure much confusion, delay, and favoritism. 
Nevertheless, the Church did make certain 
special contributions to the maintenance of 
secular law and order, particularly in its 
efforts to curb the ever prevalent brigandage 
of the medieval period, It did not hesitate 
to use its awful threat of excommunication 
against this lawless class, whose depredations 
were as characteristic of medieval travel and 
of both urban and rural life as racketeering 
and gangdom are of metropolitan life in 
America today. 


D. The Church in Medieval Economic 
Life 

Early Christian communism. Ample in- 
dication of the extremely prominent part 
the Church played in the economic theory 
and life of the medieval period has been 
given in Chapters g and 14. From the primi- 
tive Church communism of the Apostolic age 
some have inferred that the Church was op- 
posed to the owning of property. Such was 
not the case. Apostolic communism pre- 
sented a very special situation, namely, pan- 
icky surrender of earthly goods in expectation 
of the immediate return of Jesus. 

The Church and property. As soon as it 
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was apparent that this expectation was not 
to be realized, there was little further evi- 
dence of communistic tendencies in the 
Church. A much more realistic and prac- 
tical attitude emerged. The Church not 
only permitted great individual fortunes, but 
it became far and away the greatest single 
holder of property in the Middle Ages. The- 
oretically, the Church was indifferent to 
property, except when it was obtained or 
spent in a manner incompatible with the 
conceptions of the Christian life. All earthly 
possessions were naturally viewed as inferior 
in importance to the issues of salvation. 
Therefore property considerations should 
never be allowed to assume enough impor- 
tance in the mind of a Christian to distort or 
impede his inner spiritual life. Especially 
was the Church opposed to the obtaining of 
property at the expense or disadvantage of 
another. It was from this point of view that 
the Church formulated its moral doctrines in 
regard to the processes of sale and exchange 
in medieval trade—its conception of the “just 
price,” and its opposition to engrossing, fore- 
stalling, and regrating, and to charging in- 
terest on loans (usury). 

The Church insisted that property should 
be administered in the interests of the com- 
munity. In short, it upheld a public rather 
than a private view of the ownership and 
utilization of material possessions. What- 
ever one thinks about its theological doc- 
trines, certainly its conceptions of wealth and 
property were far more socialized and public- 
spirited in their basis than the attitudes that 
grew up later with the sanction or encourage- 
ment of those Protestant leaders who fur- 
nished the moral backbone of modern capi- 
talism and business enterprise. 

Church views on labor. One of the most 
important contributions of the Church to 
economic doctrine was its assertion that labor 
is compatible with the dignity of a free man. 
This was perhaps the first time that such a 
view had ever prevailed in Western civiliza- 
tion. In Oriental antiquity much labor had 
been done by slaves. The upper-class Greeks 
and Romans were inclined to look down 
upon manual labor, even skilled labor. With 
Christianity labor became respectable, even 
though the Catholics never went quite so far 
as Calvin and some other Protestants in em- 
phasizing the moral virtues of strenuous 
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physical effort. It should be made clear, 
moreover, that the Church never glorified 
labor, as has frequently been contended. It 
was rather inclined to emphasize the peni- 
tential character of manual effort. It was a 
necessary discipline to avert worldliness and 
promote humility and spirituality. The pu- 
nitive rather than the ennobling aspects of 
work were uppermost in the eyes of the 
Church. It was no forerunner of Ruskin, 
Morris, or Tolstoy in extolling the spiritual 
and artistic virtues of work. 


The Church and worldly affairs. The 
Church, it is evident, took a most active prac- 
tical part in every phase of medieval eco- 
nomic life. In summary, it may be well to 
repeat that both archbishops and bishops 
were often great feudal lords and held much 
land under the manorial system. The mon- 
asteries were also among the more important 
landholders and cultivators of the Middle 
Ages. The monks took an outstanding posi- 
tion in manufacturing and trade. Both the 
monks and the administrative hierarchy of 
the Church were prominent in the financial 
operations of medieval Europe. ‘The monks 
were the first bankers; and the bishops, arch- 
bishops, and the Holy See possessed more 
money than any other medieval group, 
hoarded more treasure, and did more than 
anyone else to develop the medieval bank- 
ing system and financial operations. In the 
latter achievement they were aided by the 
Lombards and others who were responsible 
for the elementary banking operations of 
medieval times. The papacy was in part re- 
sponsible for the origins of Christian banking 
in Europe. 

Church shapes economic theory and ethics. 
We have already observed that the Church 
formulated the economic theory and eco- 
nomic ethics of the Middle Ages. It took 
the commendable position that social and 
human considerations should dominate and 
control the search for earthly riches. It 
stressed both the desirability of work and its 
penitential nature. It formulated and. en- 
forced the objections to forestalling, engross- 
ing, and regrating in medieval trade. It 
sought to prevent exploitation through the 
concept of the “just price.” Finally, it op- 
posed interest-taking and branded all inter- 
est as usury and as contrary to true Christian 
ethics. 
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E. The Church, Sex, and the Family 


Pagan views of sex and family. As a re- 
sult of its emphasis on otherworldliness, the 
Church naturally and inevitably modified the 
notions of sex and marriage that had pre- 
vailed in the pagan Roman Empire. The 
pagans had been interested primarily in this 
life. They therefore favored and fostered 
those sex pleasures that play so prominent a 
part in the interests of a worldly-minded 
civilization. ‘They looked upon marriage as 
a purely social institution to be governed by 
secular legislation alone. It was a civil con- 
tract to be terminated at will upon the 
desire of the parties involved, proper pro- 
vision being made for the care of depend- 
ents. 

The Church repudiates pagan sex mores. 
The medieval Church would have none of 
this. It repudiated the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil. Of things worldly, fleshly, and 
devilish it regarded sex activities as easily the 
foremost. In large part this repudiation led 
to the monastic flight from the temptations 
of sex. The doctrine of the virgin birth was 
fostered mainly to attest to the miraculous 
antecedents of Jesus but in part to free him 
from any suspicion of sinful derivation. ‘The 
later doctrine of the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary was designed to carry 
this purification process one step further. 


St. Augustine reinterpreted the notion of 


original sin to identify it with the beginning 
of sexual intercourse due to the temptation 
of Adam by Eve.t! This point of view bore 
further fruit in moral rules and ecclesiastical 
legislation based upon the notion that sex 
relations were intended exclusively for the 
purpose of procreation. 

Divorce outlawed. ‘These ideas, together 
with the fact that marriage was a sacrament, 
impelled the Church to repudiate entirely 
the notion of the family as a secular social 
institution held together primarily by a civil 
legal bond. The family was regarded rather 
as a sacred institution, the principals in which 
had been joined together by God Himself. 
Under such circumstances divorce was un- 
thinkable. The Catholic Church has per- 
sistently held to the view that divorce cannot 
be justified. It did make possible, however, 
a somewhat indirect and inadequate substi- 
tute for divorce through the wide scope it 
offered for the possibility of annulling a mar- 
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riage. The Church laid down many rules 
and regulations disqualifying certain couples 
from legal and moral marriage. These might 
be disregarded or overlooked when the mar- 
riage was performed, yet subsequently be dis- 
covered and made the basis for annulment 
proceedings. The Church obviously never 
officially encouraged or countenanced such 
subterfuge, but between restless laymen and 
venal clergymen there was plenty of collu- 
sion in such matters. Another important 
attitude of the Church was its assumption of 
responsibility for widows, orphans, and other 
dependents created by the death of the father 
or other causes of family dissolution. 

Did the Church improve the status of 
woman? The effect of the Church upon the 
status of woman has long been a subject of 
bitter controversy. Apologists for the Church 
have contended that it greatly elevated the 
position and dignity of woman in human so- 
ciety as compared to her place in Greek and 
Roman paganism. Catholic Christianity cer- 
tainly laid far greater stress upon virginity 
and female chastity than did paganism. It 
elevated and glorified the chaste woman. At 
the same time, it is highly questionable 
whether it raised the general status of woman- 
kind. 

In the first place, it favored a decidedly 
patriarchal view of the family. The wife was 
considered inferior to the husband in domes- 
tic discipline, The Church provided for 
very severe punishments for wifely infidelity 
—even enslavement and the stake. In this 
way it left the wife in much the same status 
in which she had found herself in ancient 


` Athenian society, and in a worse status than 


the legal and moral position of the Roman 
matron. Again, woman was specially handi- 
capped by the Christian condemnation of 
sex relations for other than procreative pur- 
poses and by the Christian idea of the pe- 
culiarly evil influence that sex had exerted 
through the course of human history. As 
woman was looked upon as the original and 
perennial temptress, she was particularly stig- 
matized as responsible for the “fall of man” 
and, at least indirectly, for all the subse- 
quent miseries suffered by the human race. 
Further, even highly educated and very tal- 
ented courtesans could not under Christen- 
dom occupy, in theory at least, any such 
position of social respectability as the upper- 
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class Greek courtesans did in the age of Peri- 
cles. In short, it seems fair to say that medie- 
val Christianity glorified chastity and vir- 
ginity rather than woman. 

Despite the valiant efforts of the Church to 
promote virtue and assail vice and the heavy 
penalties prescribed for marital infidelity, it 
is doubtful if moral conditions during the 
Middle Ages were notably better than they 
had been in Greek and Roman times. Emi- 
nent specialists declare that in 13th-century 
Italy, for example, sexual immorality was as 
rife as in Italy of the period of Julius Caesar 
or Hadrian.12 


F. The Church and the Servile Classes 

The Christian Church in the medieval pe- 
riod offered no direct and effective opposition 
to serfdom and slavery as institutions. In 
fact the Church had multitudes of serfs and 
numbers of slaves in its employ on manors 
and elsewhere. Some scholars who have in- 
vestigated medieval social and economic con- 
ditions contend that the serfs on Church 
lands were treated rather worse than those 
controlled by secular lords. We are cer- 
tainly safe in saying that the Church serfs 
were no better off than the lay serfs. 

The only strong opposition that the 
Church manifested to slavery was against the 
enslavement of Christians by pagans and 
infidels. But it had no objection to the 
enslaving of pagans by Christians. Indeed, 
at times Rome winked at the enslavement 
even of members of the Greek Christian 
Church. 

In indirect ways, however, the Church did 
help along the emancipation of slaves. It 
attacked the slave trade as a practice. Its 
opposition to the enslavement of devout Ro- 
man Catholic Christians created a definite 
limitation on enslavement in western Eu- 
rope. It held that the emancipation of a 
slave by a Christian was an act of charity to 
be recognized and properly rewarded by the 
Church. While the Church thus did not 
take any attitude of crusading opposition to 
slavery in the Middle Ages, the weight of its 
opinion was thrown in favor of commuting 
slavery into serfdom. 


G. The Church and Social Work 


Attitude of Church toward charity. The 
Church had complete charge of the medieval 
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activities that we now know as social work, 
the care of dependent classes. Yet the Church 
regarded the relief of misery as subordinate 
to its primary task of salvation, The funda- 
mental Catholic theory, both medieval and 
modern, in regard to relief and charity has 
been admirably stated by the late Dr. John A. 
Ryan, leading American authority on Catho- 
lic social work: 

The Church has always held that social service is 
among her ordinary functions. While maintain- 
ing that corporal works of mercy are not her su- 
preme mission, any more than they are the main 
business of the individual, she never allows either 
herself or her children to forget that charitable as- 
sistance is frequently necessary to enable the in- 
dividual to live righteously. In other words, the 
Church values social service not as an end but as 
a means. Since men cannot serve God and pre- 
pare themselves for eternity without a certain 
amount of physical, intellectual and moral goods, 
she does all that is within her power to assist them 
in these respects. It is in this sense that she in- 
terprets the second of the two Great Command- 
ments, that of loving the neighbor as the self, as 
well as all the other injunctions of Christ concern- 
ing charity toward our fellow-men.1* 


Why the Church was concerned with the 
poor. One main reason for Christian inter- 
est in the poor was the development of a 
spiritual democracy—a religious. solicitude 
for the common man. The pagans, viewing 
man purely in, his secular status, had ex- 
hibited little concern for the poor and mis- 
erable who were for the most part slaves or 
menials. Although the Church fully sanc- 
tioned the undemocratic hierarchical organ- 
ization of medieval society and exhibited in 
its own organization one of the most power- 
ful hierarchies in the history of human govern- 
ment, it did uphold democracy in a spiritual 
sense. All men were theoretically equal be- 
fore the throne of God, if not before the 
throne of the king or the Pope. The poor 
man’s soul was theoretically as good as that 
of an archduke or an archbishop. Hence the 
Christians were inclined to give much more 
attention than did pagans to poverty-stricken 
fellow believers. Further, Jesus had specifi- 
cally recommended and praised the giving 
of alms and the institution of charity. With 
the Christians charity first became a leading 
human virtue. hy 

Attitude toward the poor and poverty. 
The medieval Christians were not primarily 
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interested in preventive sociological measures 
that would eliminate poverty. They were 
concerned mainly with the immediate relief 
of suffering humanity and took it for granted 
that the poor would always remain a definite 
part of the social order. Indeed, Jesus Him- 
self had implied as much in one of his best- 
remembered statements: “For ye have the 
poor always with you.” Further, it was 
scarcely desirable to eliminate poverty alto- 
gether, for the spectacle of the poor was re- 
garded as a salutary influence on the rich. 
By observing their superior position in com- 
parison to the miserable masses, the rich were 
more likely to be impressed with their good 
fortune and to express appropriate gratitude 
to God therefor through extensive gifts to the 
Church, God's representative on our planet. 
On these foundations, the Church built up 
the medieval system of charities and relief. 
While the Church was solicitous about the 
relief of all dependent classes, it was con- 
cerned particularly over the care of orphans. 
It was necessary to provide these otherwise 
helpless offspring with living conditions that 
would make it easy to inculcate in their 
minds the one true religion. Not only did 
the Church make gifts outright to the poor, 
It also established toward the end of the 
medieval period a rudimentary sort of loan 
bank which lent out money to the poor with- 
out interest and thereby saved them from ex- 
ploitation by usurers. 

Social work of the medieval Church. The 
medieval Church provided institutions for 
the sick and others in special distress. It 
had charge of and responsibility for hospi- 
tals. It was intrusted with safeguarding pub- 
lic health by supervising travel, isolating sus- 
pected disease-bearers, and protecting the 
population from infected types such as lepers. 
Such orphanages and poorhouses as existed 
in the Middle Ages were mainly supported 
by the Church. Most medieval charity, how- 
ever, was “outdoor relief"—relief to people 
living in their own homes. The poorhouse 
was the exception in the Middle Ages. 

Special religious orders were developed for 
social work. The Brotherhood of the Holy 
Ghost and the Knights of St. John or the 
Knights Hospitalers gave their attention to 
the provision and administration of hospi- 
tals. The Order of St. Lazarus looked after 
lepers. The Church also took part in the 
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actual medical service of the Middle Ages. 
Monks like Bernard Gordon (professor at 
Montpellier medical school about 1300) were 
among the foremost physicians and most in- 
fluential professors of medicine in the me- 
dieval universities. The Alexian Brothers 
helped out in the burial of the poor. The 
Trinitarians were particularly interested in 
the ransoming of captives. The Franciscans 
were active in urging the rich to give lib- 
erally to the relief of the poor, and they 
became the chief charitable order in the 
cities in the later Middle Ages. 


Iv. NEW MONASTIC ORDERS, THE 


Monastic wealth and corruption. In 
Chapter g on the origins of Christianity con- 
siderable attention was given to the rise of 
monasticism and the activities of the regular 
clergy. It was indicated there that the grow- 
ing wealth, power, and worldliness of the 
monks made difficult the faithful execution of 
the threefold vow of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. The monks were the best farm- 
ers of the medieval period. They either 
became skilled artisans themselves or em- 
ployed capable workmen to carry on industry 
under monastic auspices. Their commercial 
and banking activities became extensive. 
Monasticism had become so thoroughly sub- 
jected to lay control that it was almost com- 
pletely absorbed into the feudal system. As 
Georges Goyau points out: 


At the beginning of the tenth century monastic 
life was almost universally characterized by a com- 
plete relaxation of discipline, a virtual abnegation 
of the Benedictine Rule. Foremost among the 
causes responsible for this condition was the fact 
that control of monasteries had passed into the 
hands of feudal lords or princes, who administered 
them directly or indirectly like any other benefices 
and exploited their offices and revenues.1> 


The fear of damnation through sexual im- 
morality abated or was dimmed. Sexual ir- 
regularity and familiarity with women be- 
came notorious in medieval monasticism. As 
the monks became richer and more worldly, 
they grew careless in regard to the details of 
monastic discipline and the authority of their 
superiors. In this way it came about that 
many monks grew indifferent to the original 
monastic ideals and practices. Yet there was 
still plenty of spiritual fervor in the Church, 


In no phase of the institutional life of the 
Middle Ages was the Church more influential 
than in education, both lay and religious. 

Likewise, the Church was the institution 
about which most of medieval art revolved. 
Although there was some notable medieval 
artistic effort in connection with guild halls, 
town halls, castles, and the like, religious: art 
far outran the secular during this age. The 
cathedrals, the elaborate church sculptures, 
the crude paintings of the period, were for 
the most part designed to further the glory 
of God and the renown of the Church. 


FRIARS, AND CLERICAL REFORM 


especially in the monasteries. Earnest and 
recurrent efforts to reform monasticism and 
to return to first principles were inevitable. 

The first important reform movement in 
mature medieval monasticism was the Clu- 
niac Reformation. It started in France and 
spread throughout western Europe. It went 
beyond a mere reform of monasticism and 
aspired to improve the clerical situation 
throughout the Church, including strength- 
ening the power of the Pope. The move- 
ment derived its name from the monastery at 
Cluny, in the valley of the Saône in Bur- 
gundy, which was founded by Duke William 
of Aquitaine in gto. The discipline in the 
abbey was based upon the Benedictine Rule, 
the origin and nature of which we described 
in Chapter g. 

The reforms of Cluny. The movement of 
reform started with this single monastery and 
aimed to restore the pristine monastic devo- 
tion to austerity, asceticism, and discipline. 
But within a generation it had evolved into 
an effort to launch reform throughout the 
Western Church. Its first important figure 
was Abbot Odo (927-942), “the savior of 
French monasticism,” who promoted the 
spread of the movement to other monasteries 
and initiated the effort to build up a Cluniac 
order. By the time of the death of Abbot 
Odilo in 1048, no less than 53 monasteries 
were united under the leadership of Cluny. 
The movement gained momentum and 
spread from France to England and Spain 
and into the Germanies. A highly central- 
ized organization was built up. Ultimate 
authority was vested in the Abbot of Cluny 
and his associates. They nominated the 
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leader of every monastery throughout the 
organization, anda quasi-military administra- 
tion prevailed. From 1050 to 1250 the Clu- 
niac organization was surpassed only by the 
papacy itself as a clerical force in western 
Europe. 

The Cluniacs aimed to bring about five 
fundamental reforms, all centering about 
freedom from secular authority: (1) the aboli- 
tion of simony and lay investiture; (2) the 
rigorous enforcement of the celibacy of the 
clergy, not only among the monks but among 
all churchmen; (g) the transformation of the 
papacy into an absolute monarchy within the 
Church; (4) the obliteration of all lay control 
over the papacy; and (5) the democratization 
of the clergy, enabling commoners to enter 
with no handicaps. For a time this reform 
program was carried ahead with remarkable 
success, due in no small part to the vast zeal 
of Hildebrand, a fiery monk who grasped the 
significance of the movement, espoused its 
principles, exerted enormous influence over 
several Popes, and finally as Gregory VII 
(1073-85), became one of the most colorful 
Popes of the Middle Ages. 

The struggle against simony and lay in- 
vestituré was basically an effort to free the 
Church from the more corrupt and debasing 
aspects of its participation in the medieval 
feudal system. This effort, which inevitably 
resulted in a compromise rather than a tri- 
umph, produced the famous investiture strug- 
gle, already dealt with in Chapter 12. The 
reformers were more immediately successful 
in outlawing the marriage of the clergy. In 
1059 the Church officially declared the mar- 
riage of the clergy illegal and succeeded in 
enforcing this decree—but at the expense 
of vast suffering and humiliation on the part 
of the many thousands of wives and depend- 
ents of the married clergy. 

As a result of the Cluniac measures, the 
ultimate authority in the Church came to be 
much more completely centralized in the 
Pope. He now claimed absolute authority 
over all local Church dignitaries, as well as 
over any Church Council. The papal hier- 
archy of administration was strengthened and 
centralized. The Pope endeavored to rule 
directly and personally through his legates, 
who were sent in large numbers throughout 
Europe. The most important personality in 
the early days of this phase of the Cluniac 
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reforms was Pope Gregory VII. Over a cen- 
tury later, Innocent HI owed his magnifi- 
cence and pre-eminence in large part to the 
energy and determination of Gregory and the 
Cluniac monks. Lay control over the selec- 
tion of the Pope was finally terminated in 
1059, when the College of Cardinals, then 
numbering only seven members, was author- 
ized to choose the Pope, aided by the Holy 
Ghost. 

The Cluniac movement was important in 
other significant ways. It was the chief sup- 
port of the Popes in their effort to curb feu- 
dal warfare through the Peace of God and 
Truce of God. The Cluniacs labored vigor- 
ously for Christian union, supported the 
Crusades, and encouraged the militant mo- 
nastic orders. They used their vast resources 
to relieve famine and pestilence. They re- 
vived interest in copying manuscripts and 
introduced an advanced type of monastic and 
chapel architecture. Despite their original 
zeal, spirituality, and devotion to reform, 
the very efficiency of the Cluniac monks 
proved their undoing. They, in turn, be- 
came wealthy and worldly and other orders 
took up the burden of monastic reform. 

Carthusian reform. The Carthusian Or- 
der was launched in 1084 with the establish- 
ment of the monastery of Chartreuse near 
Grenoble in the French Alps. It was in- 
tensely rigorous in its early years and hence 
gained relatively few converts. After 1300 
it grew rapidly, but at the spiritual expense 
of increasing riches and secularity. Yet it 
boasts of being the only order never reformed 
by external decree. 

St. Bernard and the Cistercians. The 
mantle of primacy in monastic reform next 
passed to the Cistercian Order. The parent 
Cistercian monastery was Citeaux in the 
neighborhood of Dijon, in Burgundy. Once 
more there was a determined and extreme 
effort to return to the severe asceticism of 
early monasticism. A great impetus to the 
movement in its early days came from the 
personality of St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1090- 
1153), the most noted of the Cistercians and 
possibly the most perfect monastic type of the 
Middle Ages; truly a passionate ascetic and a 
fanatical reformer. He played as great a part 
in promoting the reforms of the Cistercians 
as Hildebrand had in the early work of the 
Cluniacs and the reform of the Church. 
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While fanatical and intolerant, St. Bernard 
was also shrewd, capable, and energetic. 

The Cistercians returned to the simple 
life with a vengeance. For generations they 
sharply restricted their diet, living chiefly on 
vegetables and wearing the coarsest of woolen 
clothing. As a phase of their laborious dis- 
cipline the Cistercians devoted themselves to 
the reclamation of waste land, the opening 
up of frontier areas, scientific agriculture, 
and the improvement of stock-breeding. The 
inevitable result was, once more, great wealth 
and growing worldliness. Theirs was the 
last important effort to promote organized 
asceticism in the monastic movement. The 
great reformers thereafter were the mendicant 
friars, particularly the Franciscans and Do- 
minicans, 

Reforms and economic forces. The history 
of these monastic reforms is relevant to he 
history of civilization chiefly as an outstand- 
ing proof of the futility of attempting to 
defy the inexorable laws of economics. One 
could hardly imagine a more sincere, even 
fanatical, example of devotion to principle 
than that of these reforming monastic orders, 
but they all proved incapable of avoiding 
wealth, once they laid the material founda- 
tions for the acquisition of riches. Their 
experience seems to prove that the laws of 
social development rest upon a material basis, 
and that any attempt to oppose them is likely 
to be disastrous and ineffectual. 

The militant monks. Besides these sev- 
eral reforming monastic orders in the mature 
Middle Ages, there were also important mili- 
‘tary, nursing, and missionary orders, notably 
the Knights Hospitalers, the Knights Tem- 
plars, and the Teutonic Knights. f 

The Knights Hospitalers grew out of the 
establishment of the Hospital of Saint John 
at Jerusalem in 1023. The order was de- 
signed to care for the sick pilgrims in the 
Holy Land. It became active about 1137. 
Its nursing functions and interests gradually 
gave way before absorption in the military 
activities of the Crusades. When the Cru- 
sades failed, it retired to the island of Rhodes 
and then to the island of Malta. From the 
latter center it carried on a long-continued 
warfare against the Muslim pirates who in- 
fested the Mediterranean. : 
“The Knights Templars were founded in 
1119 to protect the pilgrims in the Holy 
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Land. The order was approved by the 
Church in 1128, It was the most important 
of the military orders in the Crusades. After 
the Crusades were over, it retired to Cyprus 
and then spread to western Europe, where it 
became rich and powerful, particularly in 
France. Its important part in early medieval 
banking has already been described. Its 
wealth led to its destruction, for Philip the 
Fair of France confiscated its property at the 
opening of the 14th century, after accusing 
the order of all manner of offenses. Not a 
few Templars were put to death, and many 
others were cruelly tortured and punished, 

The foremost of the missionary orders was 
the Teutonic Knights. Founded during the 
Third Crusade for service in the hospitals, 
they soon became a militant missionary order. 
They retired first to Acre, then to Venice, 
and finally to Marienburg on the extreme 
eastern frontier of Germany, From this van- 
tage point they pushed eastward, conquering 
and converting the heathen Slavs and adding 
to Germany much of the territory that later 
went to make up the kingdom of Prussia. 

Rise of the friars. We have already seen 
the failure of the successive efforts to reform 
monasticism within the conventional pattern 
of monastic life. The next important effort 
at reformation lay in a general movement 
that departed widely from the old monastic 
organization and mode of life: the so-called 
mendicant (begging) friars, who submitted 
to authority and discipline but, for the most 
part, scattered or traveled about in mission- 
ary, evangelistic, or pedagogical activities. 
This group rebelled against the tendency in 
the monastic orders toward overorganiza- 
tion, hierarchy, and aristocracy. Whereas 
the earlier monks, who lived mainly in the 
country, ignored the needs of the increas- 
ingly large lay proletariat in the towns, now 
these medicants wished to face the world in- 
stead of retiring from it. 

St. Francis and the Franciscans. Most fa- 
mous of the mendicant orders was the Fran- 
ciscans, who derived their inspiration from 
the life and ideals of St. Francis of Assisi 
(1182-1226), born of a wealthy bourgeois 
family of Umbria in northern Italy. His 
sfam name was Giovanni Bernadone. He 
was a frail, temperamental, and poetical 
youth, who found it rather difficult to adapt 
himself to reality and the problems of adult- 
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hood. His early years were spent as a some- 
what dreamy reveler. He was especially 
charmed by the troubadours of southern 
France, and for a time he devoted himself 
primarily to the lighter things of life. While 
still a relatively young man he fell sick and 
was thrown into prison (1203-04). Here his 
thoughts turned to serious matters, and after 
his return to his home in Assisi, he began to 
ponder deeply the responsibilities of life. 
Finally, in the year 1208, he was inspired, 
while attending a church service, to devote 
his life to the service of the poor and needy 
as a mendicant friar. 

His brooding still further affected his deli- 
cate mental machinery, and he became sub- 
ject to fits of ecstasy, beholding frequent vi- 
sions, and hearing yoices. He dressed him- 
self in rags, consigned himself to poverty, and 
traveled about helping the sick, poor, and 
distressed. In the year 1210 the imperious 
Pope Innocent III tentatively approved his 
movement. Francis repaired an old chapel 
near Assisi, and many followers were attracted 
by his life of saintly devotion. He taught 
the simple life, extolled literal poverty not 
only for individuals but for monastic orders 
as a whole, and fervently denounced all 
earthly riches. Several orders, including one 
of nuns, grew out of his activities and prin- 
ciples, or branched off from them. It is esti- 
mated that by 1300 there were 200,000 Fran- 
ciscans, a larger number than had belonged 
to any monastic order. 

The Franciscan movement was distin- 
guished from earlier monasticism not only by 
having no organized community life but also 
by abandoning the gesture of retirement 
from this world. The Franciscans most nota- 
bly mingled with the problems and peoples 
of the world, trying to bring the Faith, as 
well as aid and relief, to suffering humanity. 
They devoted themselves particularly to char- 
ity, social service, and nursing, applying 
rather literally and successfully the more 
practical and humane precepts of Jesus. 
They have been called the Salvation Army of 
the Middle Ages. They were deeply imbued 
with the mystical belief in the ability of man 
to commune directly with God. W laid 


great stress upon the purely personal aspects 


of religion, and implied that the believer 
had little need of the priesthood except to 
administer the sacraments. The Franciscans 
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provided most of the popular preachers and 
evangelists of the later Middle Ages. They 
also entered widely and rapidly into the for- 
eign missionary service of the Church. 

The Franciscan movement was more prac- 
tical and humane than much of earlier mo- 
nasticism, but it was not so well adapted to 
discipline or to meeting the practical prob- 
lems of earthly existence. While the Cluniacs 
and Cistercians failed primarily because they 
could not resist riches, the Franciscans were 
weakened because their excessive eulogy of 
the virtues of begging promoted clerical 
vagrancy, idleness, and hypocrisy. 

Though St. Francis fervently preached pov: 
erty and the simple life, he never entirely sup- 
pressed his earlier poetical leanings. His 
mystical approach to the formulation of the 
Catholic faith had a powerful influence upon 
the earlier Renaissance painters. Cimabue 
and Giotto were deeply affected by his poetic 
interpretation of Christianity. 

The Dominicans dominate medieval schol- 
arship and theology As the Franciscans 
were the friars whose major interest lay in 
social service and the alleviation of human 
suffering, the Dominicans were supreme in 
theology and in teaching. Dominic of Guz- 
man (1170-1221), rigorously educated in the- 
ology in Church schools of Castile, Spain, 
then went to southern France and was there 
at the time of the Albigensian Crusade; he 
founded the Dominican order in 1206, and 
secured papal approval in 1216. He devoted 
himself with great earnestness to spreading 
and maintaining the purity of the Catholic 
faith, and the zeal of his order made them 
called Dominicani, Domini canes—a pun in 
which the last two words mean “the Lord’s 
watchdogs.” i 

The Dominican order was better organized 
than the followers of St. Francis. It was 
highly centralized in its administration, hav- 
ing a master-general who presided over the 
whole order and a prior-provincial who gov- 
erned in each province. The Dominicans 
were the great scholars at the height of the 
Middle Ages, as the Benedictines had been in 
an earlier period. They were particularly 
interested in theology, in maintaining the 
Catholic faith unimpaired, and in suppress- 
ing heresy. — They fought for the Faith and 
the preservation of its dogmatic creed with 


greater zeal than any other group before the 
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Jesuits. They were interested not only in 
defending Christianity at home but also in 
spreading it abroad, competing sharply with 
the Franciscans for primacy among the mis- 
sionary friars of the later Middle Ages and 
early modern times. They took a leading 
part in extending and administering the In- 
quisition, an activity that fitted particularly 
well with their exact knowledge of doctrine 
and their fanatical zeal for the purity of the 
Faith and the elimination of heresy. The 
eminence of the Dominicans in scholarship 
is due to such distinguished members of the 
order as Vincent of Beauvais, the foremost 
of medieval encyclopedists; Albertus Magnus 
and Fhomas Aquinas, the greatest of all the 
Scholastic philosophers of the Middle Ages; 
and Raymond of Pennaforte, master-general 
of the order, papal penitentionary, and the 
most competent authority on canon law in 
the 13th century. 

These new mendicant orders represented 
a definite departure from the monastic ideals, 
practices, and organization of the Middle 
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Ages; and their success and popularity was 
related directly to the important social 
changes in medieval society. The Benedic- 
tine monks had fitted into the early agricul- 
tural economy and manorial system. The 
mendicants adapted themselves to the rise of 
towns and the development of an increas- 
ing urban population. Their activities in 
preaching, teaching, and healing were far bet- 
ter adapted to a municipal civilization than 
to the scattered and backward agrarian life 
of the early Middle Ages. 

Despite these efforts of reforming monks 
and friars to bring about lasting reforms 
within the Church, the times and institutions 
and the personalities of leading churchmen 
presented insuperable obstacles to reform. 
Neither the monks or friars nor the reform- 
ing Humanist Catholics, the greatest of whom 
was Erasmus of Rotterdam (1466-1536), could 
keep the Church throughout the Christian 
world from drifting into a situation ripe for 
far-reaching rebellion by the opening of the 
16th century. 


V. THE DECLINE OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


A. Major Causes of the Decline of the 
Church 

Evidences of weakness in the Church. In 
the first quarter of the 13th century Pope In- 
nocent II had successfully demonstrated his 
pre-eminence over the kings of England, 
France, and Sicily, and over the Holy Roman 
Emperor. His representative openly insulted 
King John of England by absolving his sub- 
jects from obedience in the very presence of 
the King. Just a hundred years later Nogaret, 
a representative of the French King Philip IV, 
arrogantly defied Pope Boniface to his face 
at his summer palace, and brought him back 
to Rome as a prisoner. This act symbolized 
the declining power of the Church of Rome. 
What caused the weakening of this religious 
institution, the most impressive international 
state in human history down to that time? 

Negative causes of decline. No one else, 
perhaps, has so well summarized these factors 
as Professor A. C. Flick in his comprehensive 
work on The Decline of the Medieval 
Church. He divides the causes into two 
types, negative and positive. The negative 
causes were: (1) the revolt against the tem- 
poral pretensions of the Pope; (2) the insist- 


ence of the Pope upon the exclusive right to 
make all ecclesiastical appointments; (3) the 
exemption of the clergy from secular courts 
and laws; (4) the papal determination to 
exempt Church property from taxation; (5) 
the political applications of papal power and 
papal intrusion into secular politics; (6) the 
venality and corruption of papal administra- 
tion; (7) the immorality and degradation of 
the clergy; (8) the purely formal nature of 
much of the worship; and (9) the failure of 
the Church to keep pace with the cultural 
and intellectual changes taking place in the 
secular world, 


Positive causes. As positive elements un- 
dermining the Church, Flick lists: (1) the rise 
of intellectual independence and a spirit of 
skeptical inquiry; (2) the triumph of na- 
tionalism and of nationalistic political theory 
over medieval theocratic unity; (3) the popu- 
larity of Roman law and the resulting theory 
of secular absolutism and the omnipotence 
of the civil state; (4) the intellectual effects of 
printing, which, after some delay, spread the 
new secular learning compounded of ancient 
philosophy and modern science; and (5) such 
great economic and social transformations as 
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the expansion of Europe, the rise of capi- 
talism, the growth of the middle class, the 
decline of the manor, and the restlessness of 
the peasantry. 


B. Schisms and Heresies 

The schisms. 
the unified Church of the early Middle Ages 
was the series of schisms between the Roman 
Catholic Church in the West and the Greek 
or Eastern Catholic Church in the East (cor- 
rectly, the Eastern Orthodox Church), At 
the Council of Constantinople in 381 the 
Eastern Church had tried to assert its equality 
with Rome; and at the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451 it maintained that the Eastern bishops 
were equal in power to the bishop of Rome. 
From the 4th century: onward these two 
branches of Catholicism were in constant 
dispute. One main reason for the difficulty 
was the insistence of the Eastern Church 
upon full doctrinal and ritualistic unity. 
Right down to the final separation in the 
middle of the 11th century, the years of 
schism were about as numerous as those of 
unity. Among the more important were the 
Arian schisms of 344-398; that involving St. 
John Chrysostom, 405-415; the Acacian 
schism, 484-519; that turning about Mono- 
thelitism, 640-681; and the great Iconoclastic 
struggle of 726-787 and 815-843. The deci- 
sive break came in 1054, and after that the 
two branches of Catholicism were separate. 

Medieval heresies. Though Christianity 
became the dominant religion in western Eu- 
rope at the beginning of the 4th century, it 
was not without rivals. One of them repre- 
sented a hangover from the early struggles of 
Christianity with the competing mystery cults 
of the later Roman Empire. It was a sur- 
vival of the early Manichean cult, which bore 
a strong resemblance to the Persian Mithraic 
mystery.’® In Italy this group was known as 
the Cathari. In France, where this cult was 
more numerous and influential, they were 
called the Albigenses. While ostensibly de- 
voted to purity of living, they were more gay 
and light-hearted than the otherworldly me- 
dieval Christians. They encouraged the de- 
velopment of vernacular verse and the j joyous 
troubadours. A charming and urbane civ- 
ilization sprang up about the domains of the 
counts of Toulouse. 

Destruction of the Albigenses. 


The Albi- 


The first important split in | 
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genses were harmless and inoffensive, but 
they constituted a theoretical menace to the 
allembracing dominion of the Church. 
Hence they attracted the attention of some of 
the more fiercely pious and crusading church- 
men. There were material riches, as well, to 
be obtained by an attack upon the Albigenses, 
a fact that appealed to the more venal of 
those who participated in the war against 
them. At the opening of the 13th century 
the Church was at the height of its power and 
crusading zeal. When Innocent III preached 
a crusade against the Albigenses, a zealous 
Christian army led by Simon de Montfort in- 
vaded southern France in 1299, massacred 
wholesale the Albigenses and their friends, 
and obliterated this precious oasis of semi- 
pagan civilization in the West. No Roman, 
Hunnish, Muslim, or Mongol conqueror ever 
wiped outa Christian community with greater 
savagery or brutality. 

The Waldenses. A much more ominous 
movement arose out of Christian reforming 
movements in the west. Peter Waldo, a rich 
citizen of Lyons, started a heresy in 1170. 
His followers were known as the Waldenses. 
They claimed to revert to primitive Chris- 
tianity and to follow the Bible as their sole 
guide in religion. They repudiated those 
dogmas and practices of the Church that 
had been built up after Apostolic times. 
This sect was excommunicated in 1184, and 
many of them were destroyed in the crusade 
against the Albigenses a few years later. 

Wycliffe and Huss. The next uprising 
came in England. John Wycliffe (1330-84), 
a well-trained scholar, started by attacking 
the abuses of the Church, but soon assaulted 
the whole priestly system. He challenged 
the official doctrine of the mass and transub- 
stantiation, and called upon the clergy to 
return to a life of poverty. He was con- 
demned by the Church, but was not sub- 
jected to physical injury. A generation after 
his death a great Church Council met at 
Constance in 1415 and ordered the body of 
Wycliffe exhumed and burned, and the ashes 
scattered in the waters of the River Swift, a 
tributary of the Avon. 

Even more famous was the revolt of John 
Huss (1369-1415), a Bohemian ‘cleric who 
had been influenced by Wycliffe. He attacked 
the Church for what he alleged to be its 
abuses and errors, such as indulgences, masses 
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for the dead, auricular confession, transub- 


stantiation, and the primacy of the Pope.’ 


He preached that the Scriptures should be 
the sole guide for the life of the true Chris- 
tian. Huss was summoned before the Coun- 
cil of Constance in 1415, condemned, and, 
despite the imperial promise of safe-conduct 
given him, was burned at the stake. 


C. The Conciliar Movement 


Early Church Councils. One of the most 
interesting phases of the decline of the medie- 
val Church prior to the Protestant Revolu- 
tion was the so-called Conciliar Movement 
of the first half of the 15th century, ‘There 
had been important Church Councils at an 
earlier period, particularly in the centuries 
following the Council of Nicaea in 325. But 
none of them had dealt with issues as funda- 
mental to Church organization and the ulti- 
mate power in the Church as the four great 
councils of the 15th century. 

The Babylonian Captivity. We have al- 
ready noted the remarkable decline of the 
power of the Pope in the century that sep- 
arated Innocent IHI from Boniface VIII. 
In 1305 Philip the Fair of France, whose rep- 
resentative had humbled Boniface, induced 
the Pope to move his residence from Rome 
to Avignon on the Rhone river surrounded 
by French territory. There the Popes re- 
mained until 1377. This period of nearly 
three-quarters of a century is known in 
Church history as the Babylonian Captivity 
of the Church, a name taken from the cap- 
tivity of the Jews in Babylon. 

This removal of papal headquarters to 
Avignon had serious consequences for the 
papacy. It made it almost impossible for 
the Pope to maintain an impartial political 
position in Europe, for the strength and prox- 
imity of the king of France made the French 
influence over the papacy powerful and ob- 
vious. The other nations came to look 
upon the Popes at Avignon as tools of the 
French kings. This stimulated national feel- 
ing and opposition to papal interference in 
states outside France. The Popes lost the 
respect of non-French potentates and found 
it difficult to secure unquestioning obedience 
to their decrees. 

To nationalistic factors were added eco- 
nomic causes for dissatisfaction with the rule 
of the Avignon Popes. The Popes were de- 
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prived of much of the income they had been 
able to enjoy as residents of Italy. This 
made necessary heavier taxation of believers 
outside of Italy and naturally aroused fur- 
ther protests and ill-feeling. Moreover, many 
of the Popes during the Avignon period lived 


.in an expensive and pretentious fashion that 


considerably increased their expenses. Hard- 
pressed for funds, the Popes tended to ap- 
point archbishops and bishops who were in 
a position to be very influential in helping to 
raise money. This led to abuses, favoritism, 
and sometimes overt scandals. England espe- 
cially resented the increased papal taxation. 
The English authorities alleged that the 
taxes raised by the Pope in England 
amounted to five times the money raised by 
the king of England in his own realm. 
Moreover, England was at war with France, 
and the Pope was looked upon as an ally of 
France. John Wycliffe’s attack upon the 
Church was one aspect of this nationalistic 
English protest. 

Rival popes. In 1377 the Pope returned 
to Rome from Avignon. He feared lest a 
longer absence from Italy might lead to the 
loss of the valuable papal possessions in the 
Italian peninsula. The College of Cardi- 
nals, made up mainly of Frenchmen, elected 
an Italian monk as Pope Urban VI. They 
hoped that. after he had looked into the mat- 
ter of his Italian holdings and had arranged 
for their protection and permanence he 
would return to Avignon. But Urban de- 
cided to stay in Rome and launch reforms 
within the Church. In consternation and 
resentment, many cardinals alleged that they 
had been intimidated by the Roman popu- 
lace when they elected Urban. They elected 
another Pope, Clement VII, who then re- 
turned to Avignon. Urban defied this act 
and appointed 28 new cardinals. There 
were thus two Popes and two Colleges of Car- 
dinals, each set claiming supreme authority 
within the Church. This initiated what has 
been called the Great Schism, which lasted 
for nearly 40 years. To find two men claim- 
ing to be the vicegerent of God upon earth 
at the same time was highly disconcerting. 
The schism invited criticism of the Church 
and encouraged nationalistic opposition to 
the great international ecclesiastical state. 

Council of Pisa. It seemed that only a gen- 
eral Council of the Christian Church would 


be adequate to the task of clearing up the 
situation. Accordingly, a Council was called 
together at Pisa in the year 1409. Neither of 
the rival Popes would come to the Council. 
Therefore, the Council ignored them both 
and elected another Pope, Alexander V. 
He soon died and was succeeded by a soldier 
of fortune, John XXIII, whose talents as a 
warrior far exceeded his spiritual fervor. 
This only complicated matters still further, 
because now three men were claiming to be 
Pope instead of two. 

Council of Constance. Another Church 
Council was necessary, and an impressive 
gathering of churchmen met at Constance in 
1414. It had before it three fundamental 
problems: (1) the healing of the schism; (2) 
the extirpation of heresy; and (3) the institu- 
tion of internal reforms within the Church. 
All three Popes were deposed; and a new one, 
Martin V, was elected. The Hussite heresy 
in Bohemia was dealt with, and Huss was put 
to death. But the Council ordered no im- 
perative ecclesiastical reforms, merely draw- 
ing up a list of major abuses that the Pope 
was to deal with once the Council had dis- 
banded. 

Council of Basel. The Council of Con- 
stance succeeded in healing the Great Schism 
during its three-year session, but it failed to 
put an end to heresy. The Bohemians re- 
sented the execution of Huss and refused to 
submit to the papacy. A Council was called 
to meet in Basel in 1431 with the primary pur- 
pose of considering the proper policies to 
be adopted with respect to the Bohemian 
heresy. It came to terms with the moderate 
Bohemians but got inio a serious controversy 
with Pope Eugene IV and dragged along to 
end in disgrace in 1449. 

Council of Ferrara-Florence. In the 
meantime a Council had met at Ferrara in 
1438; and then, because of the outbreak of 
an epidemic, it was transferred to Florence, 
where it disbanded in 1439. It made a vain 
effort to heal the breach between the Eastern 
and the Western Churches. Perhaps the 
most important result of this last Council 
was the incidental promotion of an interest 
in Greek culture by the visit of many Greek 
scholars to Italy. Some of them remained 
after the Council and encouraged the grow- 
ing interest of Westerners in the Hellenized 
civilization of the East. 
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‘From the middle of the 15th century to 
the revolt: led by Martin Luther in the first 
quarter of the 16th century the Popes devoted 
their attention more to secular learning and 
politics than to the problems of spiritual 
welfare. This definitely benefited both’ art 
and learning, but it gave rise to worldliness 
and abuses in the Church, criticism of which 
laid the basis for the Protestant uprising. Of 
the two great objectives of the Conciliar 
Movement—the unity and the reformation of 
the Roman Catholic Church—only the first 
was achieved to any marked degree. 


Church Councils and representative gov- 
ernment. While the great series of Church 
Councils in the 15th century did little to re- 
organize or reform the Church, they made 
important contributions to the development 
of representative government. Such great 
Church scholars as Gerson, chancellor of the 
University of Paris, and Nicholas of Cues, 
one of the keenest intellects in the whole his- 
tory of the Catholic Church, were profoundly 
influenced by Roman law and introduced the 
conceptions of the Roman legal theory of 
the corporation into the interpretation of 
Church authority and organization. The 
ultimate authority in the Church was held 
to reside in the whole body of Christian be- 
lievers, roughly comparable to the stockhold- 
ers in a corporation. But all the faithful 
could not function as a unit. Therefore they 
elected their representatives to meet in a gen- 
eral Church Council, comparable to the 
board of directors of a corporation. When 
meeting they exercised ultimate authority in 
ecclesiastical matters. But they could not 
remain permanently in session. Therefore, 
the Pope was a convenient chairman of the 
board of directors to look after the interests 
of the Church in the interval between con- 
ciliar meetings. 

This legalistic interpretation had little 
permanent effect upon the Church itself, but 
it did have a powerful influence upon the 
rise of doctrines concerning the nature of 
representative government for secular states.'7 
When, in the 17th century, the merchant class 
launched their drive for representative gov- 
ernment, they had for their guidance | not 
only the medieval experience with the repre- 
sentation of estates, but also the ingenious 
legal doctrines of the churchmen formulated 
during the Conciliar Movement of the 
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15th century. As Professor Adams cogently 
pointed out, the Conciliar Movement was 
really an effort to transform the Church and 
the papacy into a “limited monarchy.” +8 
The movement to establish representative 
government came first, then, in the Church. 
It was not until two centuries later that a 
comparable effort was made in the field of 
secular politics—the revolt against Stuart ab- 
solutism in England. 

Harbingers of the Protestant revolt. Some 
of these symptoms of restlessness and revolt 
looked no further than to reform within the 
Church; but others, having in mind separa- 
tion from the ancient fold, forecast Martin 
Luther and Protestantism. Indeed, Luther 
himself once admitted that his doctrines were 
almost identical with those of Huss. Why 
was Huss burned and why did Luther escape? 
The answer lies in the fact that in the cen- 
tury that separated Huss from Luther the 
forces of nationalism and capitalism, which 
were opposed to the medieval Church, had 
become much stronger. Hence they served 
as a more effective protection to Luther than 
they did to Huss. 

The Church in medieval perspective. 
Whatever else may be said about the Church 
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of the Middle Ages, it was certainly the most 
majestic effort. ever made to protect man 
against the terrors of the supernatural world. 
It gave him a sense of security in the face of 
issues and fears that were as real to him as 
hunger, cold, and death, and far more hor- 
rible in the perspective of those times. It is 
quite true that the Church gave protection 
against dangers that most people today regard 
as purely imaginary. It grew and flowered 
on beliefs that are now branded as gross 
superstitions. Yet its services cannot be prop- 
erly assessed if viewed in terms of the goth 
century. It did not, as has so often been 
charged, create all the superstitions to which 
it ministered. Many already existed, and the 
Church made life tolerable in their presence. 
Without such a cushion of protection and 
reassurance in the face of the terrors of the 
spiritual world, life would have been one 
continuous nightmare. If the Catholic 
Church had not brought comfort and security 
to the medieval peasant and artisan in their 
relations with the supernatural, some other 
religious organization might have arisen to do 
so, but there is little reason to think that it 
would have performed the service much bet- 
ter. 


VI. THE CHURCH, EDUCATION, AND CULTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Theology the Queen of the Sciences. Ed- 
ucation in the Middle Ages thoroughly re- 
flected the otherworldliness and the Catholic 
control of life that were so characteristic of 
this period. The majority of the teachers 
were churchmen; and theology, the science of 
salvation in the world to come, was consid- 
ered the Queen of the Sciences. Secular 
learning was viewed as important chiefly as 
a contribution to clarifying the ways of God 
to man and to securing man’s salvation. 
The fundamentals of secular learning in the 
Middle Ages were embodied in the so-called 
Seven Liberal Arts: grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectic (logic), which made up the trivium; 
and arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music, constituting the quadrivium. Though 
based on Greek and Roman precedents, the 
Seven Liberal Arts were first clearly dif- 
ferentiated and defined in a book entitled The 
Marriage of Mercury and Philology by Mar- 
tianus Capella, an obscure north-African Neo- 
Platonist of the 5th century. 


The early medieval schools were monastic 
or cathedral schools that taught grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, and some smattering of ele- 
mentary mathematics and classics. The 
more advanced students were given some in- 
structions in Holy Writ and theology. The 
textbooks most frequently used were the 
Latin grammar written by Donatus, a Roman 
scholar of the 4th century, and the manuals 
on the Seven Liberal Arts prepared by Cas- 
siodorus and his monastic associates in the 
latter part of the 6th century. Natural sci- 
ence was rudimentary indeed, and what at- 
tention was given to it was devoted mainly 
to illustrating how nature manifested the 
wonders and marvels of divine will. 

Abelard and universities. A great change 
was brought into medieval education by the 
French monk, Peter Abelard (1074-1142). 
Before his time, theologians had been content 
to cite the authority of Holy Writ and the 
great theologians. But Abelard showed that 
there were striking discrepancies among the 
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opinions of the most learned theologians on 
the most fundamental points of Christian 
doctrine, and that these differences of opin- 
ion could be reasoned away and faith be re- 
stored only through an extensive use of logic. 

This meant that all competent teachers of 
theology must henceforth be thoroughly 
trained in logic. The monastic and cathe- 
dral schools were inadequate for this task; 
and hence the medieval colleges and uni- 
versities came into being to provide compre- 
hensive and expert instruction in logic, in 
order to produce competent theologians. 
The fundamental importance of theology in 
the medieval curriculum is well expressed in 
the medieval saying, “The sword of God’s 
word is forged by grammar, burnished by 
rhetoric, and sharpened by logic, but only 
theology can use it.” In addition to train- 
ing logicians and theologians, the medieval 
universities also provided instruction in law 
and medicine. The interest in natural sci- 
ence as such was usually quite incidental to 
its alleged theological implications. 

Aristotle, Aquinas, and Scholasticism, 
Since Aristotle had been the only great logi- 
cian, at least the only eminent one whose 
works were preserved, his books became the 
chief authority in medieval education and 
culture. The fusion of Aristotle’s logic and 
Christian theology created the body of 
thought we know as Scholasticism, which was 
the supreme achievement of medieval phi- 
losophy and intellectual life. Its outstand- 
ing representative was Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-74; canonized, 1323), whose volumi- 
nous and closely reasoned works systematized 
medieval scholastic thought and theology. 

Lay education. There was some practical 
instruction in the medieval schools and uni- 
versities, particularly what would be called 
today the secretarial course, designed ‘to pre- 
pare persons to serve in the ecclesiastical and 
political bureaucracy. Those students were 
taught how to write letters, execute legal 
forms, draw up proclamations, and the like. 
In Germany and Italy, there were commer- 
cial schools known as abacus schools that 
gave instruction in elementary business prac- 
tice. 

Lay education of the nobility in the rules 
of chivalry and courtesy, essential for the 
polite life of the feudal world, was provided 
in the feudal castle or at the royal court. It 
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was not a part of formal academic education. 

One may say that medieval education in 
general was limited to a very small minority, 
those who were designed for service in church 
or state. The great majority of the people 
never attended any school and were quite 
illiterate. Such vocational education as was 
given was taken care of through the appren- 
ticeship system of the craft guilds or by prac- 
tical training in the shops on the manors or 
in the monasteries. 

Medieval art and architecture. Medieval 
art, like medieval education, was primarily 
designed to glorify God and His works, Art 
was mainly associated with the churches, and 
its outstanding manifestations were the arch- 
itecture, sculpture, painting, and stained glass 
of the medieval cathedrals. 

The early Christian basilicas, modeled after 
the Roman courthouse, were soon sup- 
planted, partly as a result of Byzantine influ- 
ence, by the Romanesque cathedrals, with 
their arched doors and windows, their heavy 
walls, and their dark interiors. To offset the 
darkness the builders had resorted to elabo- 
rate and brilliant interior decorations. Far 
more airy, graceful, and beautiful were the 
Gothic cathedrals, with their flying buttresses 
and tall and beautiful spires. The first of 
these were built by French architects in the 
12th century. Such cathedrals as those at 
Ulm, Cologne, Freiburg, Chartres, Rheims, 
Amiens, Canterbury, and Milan are charac- 
teristic examples of this culmination of me- 
dieval church architecture. Other striking 
examples of Gothic architecture were the 
medieval guildhalls and townhalls, like that 
at Ypres. 

Medieval sculpture was not only inferior 
to that of Greece and Rome, but it fell far 
short of medieval architecture. Most of it 
was religious in nature, and was limited to 
figures of the Virgin, saints, and martyrs which 
decorated the façades and niches of the me- 
dieval cathedrals. The chief secular sculp- 
ture was that which portrayed bizarre fig- 
ures and curious monsters, such as the gar- 
goyles which served as waterspouts for the 
medieval cathedrals. 

The lesser arts of the Middle Ages are well 
represented by beautiful mosaic decorations, 
remarkable medieval tapestries, and the illu- 
minated manuscripts that were the finest 
product of medieval book making. 
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Music. Medieval music was closely re- 
lated to the church and religion. It was the 
source of much of our present-day church 
music. The most characteristic product of 
this was the Gregorian chant employed in 
the singing of masses. A number of notable 
church hymns were produced. There was 
also considerable secular or profane music, 
such as battle songs, boatmen’s songs, harvest 
songs, and the love lyrics of the troubadours. 
The more common musical instruments were 
the lute, the viol, and the harp. The best 
musical instruments in the Middle Ages were 
made by the Muslims. 

Literature. Much of medieval siterature 
reflected the religious interest of the time. 
Such were the works of the great theologians, 
historical books and encyclopedias written by 
monks, religious poems, and the like. Per- 
haps the most impressive product of me- 
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dieval literature was Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy, which rested almost wholly upon a 
religious framework and summarized the 
medieval Christian outlook on life. 

There was, however, important secular lit- 
erature in the period, for example the so- 
called Goliardic lyric poetry, written mainly 
by wandering scholars. Many of them were 
love lyrics and ribald poems dealing with 
drinking bouts and sex adventures, made 
famous in our day by Symonds’ well-known 
version and collection Wine, Women, and 
Song. Important products of medieval ver- 
nacular literature were such immortal works 
as the Chansons de Geste, of which the most 
famous was the Song of Roland in France; +- 
the Nibelungenlied on Teutonic mythology; 
the Arthurian legends and Chaucer's Canter: 
bury Tales in England, and the Icelandic 
sagas. 
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~<-Beginning in the 12th century, with the resurgence 
of religious faith, the people of western Europe gradu- 
ally evolved for their churches a new and glorious 
style of architecture, later known as Gothic, charac- 
terized by pointed arches, vaults, and buttresses. The 
Gothic cathedrals, more than any others, seem to rise 
out of the earth and to float skyward, as though in 
answer to the strengthened religious aspirations of 
medieval man. On these cathedrals vast sums were 
spent, money contributed not alone by the wealthy 
nobility but by all the people. And all the people 
helped in the actual construction, contributing their 
labor freely for the glorification of God. Naturally 
the richly scùlptured interiors and exteriors reflect 
their daily life and offer an index to the natural and 
supernatural forces that ruled their world. The 
Gothic cathedral has been called the “Bible of the 


poor” because most people, being unable to read, 
learned the Bible stories and lives of the saints from 
these sculptures and the magnificent stained-glass 
windows. The portal and the great rose window of 
the Cathedral of Strashourg (upper left) illustrate how 
the unknown and often untrained artisans embellished 
their structures with innumerable figures. A close-up 
of one section of the portal (upper right) shows the 
myriad of details. On the cornices and roofs of the 
cathedrals were carved fanciful monsters (lower left, 
Notre-Dame de Paris), many of which probably rep- 
resented a particular worker’s conception of the Devil 
who plagued his thoughts and terrified him. The 
nave of the Cathedral of Reims (lower right) conveys 
the feeling of infinite space found in these medieval 
structures. The vaulting is one of the magnificent 
achievements of Gothic architecture. 
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The Transition from the Middle Ages 
to Modern Times 


I. MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION AS AN EPOCH IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


£ have now concluded our survey 

of medieval institutions as they 

developed from Baghdad to the 
British Isles. This chapter examines some 
of the main trends in the transition from 
medieval to modern attitudes and institu- 
tions. But first it will be fruitful to look 
back and characterize the medieval period 
as an epoch in social evolution. 

The breakdown of Roman society in the 
West and the rise of medievalism constituted 
the second great world revolution within the 
so-called historic period—the first being the 
traditional “Dawn of History” and the rise 
of the civilizations of the ancient Near Ori- 
ent. What outstanding traits of culture did 
the medieval period, the outcome of the sec- 
ond world revolution, introduce into West- 
ern society? 

Otherworldliness. Most striking of all the 
new trends, medievalism represented a shift 
from a primarily secular and worldly civiliza- 
tion to a culture that was preponderantly 
supernatural and otherworldly in its moral 
perspectives, social values, and life objec- 
tives. A religion of reason among the lit- 
erate classes of pagan society was superseded 
by a religion of faith. Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of God as a reason-loving Supreme Being 
was supplanted by the Christian notion of a 
fierce and jealous God of arbitrariness. The 
predominant interest of pagans in the world 
here and now was replaced by the over- 
whelming concern of the Christians with the 
world to come. 

In both pagan and medieval Christian so- 
ciety, science and technology were relegated 
to a subordinate position. But in pagan cul- 
ture they were suppressed in the interest of 


slavery, philosophy, rhetoric, and art; in 
Christian life they were held in low esteem 
because of a preponderant interest in salva- 
tion and its problems. Further, though the 
Greeks and Romans made slight contribu- 
tions to science compared with the accom- 
plishments of modern cultures, their achieve- 
ments in this field were more impressive than 
those of the medieval Christians. 

A rural pattern of life. In economic life, 
agriculture was dominant both in pagan 
and in medieval Christian society, But in 
Greek and Roman paganism, city life, manu- 
facturing industry, and trade were far more 
important relatively than in the early 
Christian economy, Institutionally speaking, 
pagan civilization was a municipal culture; 
but medieval life was rural in pattern. Pagan 
life had an international, or at least a re- 
gional, basis; but medieval rural life was local 
and isolated. Roman agriculture, from the 
late Republic onward, was carried on in 
great estates cultivated mainly by slaves; but 
medieval agriculture was executed chiefly by 
serfs on manors or village communities. It 
is true that the later Roman Empire pro- 
vided an intermediate stage, the cultivation 
of great estates by semifree coloni, who were 
the forerunners of medieval serfs. Though 
industry, in both pagan society and medie- 
val life, was carried on by handicraft meth- 
ods, the pagans produced more goods and 
provided more of a surplus for trade, and 
their commerce was more abundant, wide- 
spread, and mobile than in the medieval 
period. 

Churchmen predominate in medieval pe- 
riod. As for the social pattern of life and 
class dominion there were important changes 
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in the transition from paganism to medieval: 
ism. In paganism, the top of the social pyra- 
mid was occupied by great landlords; in 
medieval life, by churchmen. The Church 
officialdom constituted the First Estate in the 
medieval social hierarchy. The most dy- 
namic secular element in pagan society, that 
which administered or managed most politi- 
cal and economic life, was the imperial and 
municipal bureaucracy and those engaged in 
public and private business. In medieval 
secular society the dynamic secular class, or 
the managerial element, was the rural lords, 
the warrior class of barons and knights. 
The transition had been prepared for by the 
growing importance, arrogance, and inde- 
pence of the great landlords in later Roman 
society. i Se 

Feudalism replaces imperial absolutism. 
No phase of the transition from paganism to 
Christian feudalism was more. striking than 
the changes in the governmental pattern. 
In Roman paganism, one found an absolute, 
centralized state, radiating authority from 
Rome, with power moving from the center 
outward and, in theory at least, with the cen- 
tral authority absolute and unlimited. No 
religious group or local political group could 
legally challenge the secular absolutism of 
the Roman state. The Emperor was even 
the supreme object of formal religious ven- 
eration, 

In the medieval feudal system, government 
was decentralized, and ultimate political 
power resided in the hands of the local feu- 
dal lords, who enjoyed immunity from royal 
interference, once they had met their feudal 
obligations to their overlords or king. In- 
deed, these feudal lords were absolute in 
their own realms whether they fulfilled these 
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obligations or not, unless the king was power- 
ful enough to conquer them and assert his 
authority. 

Private vs. public wars. In warfare there 
were important changes in technique and ob- 
jectives. Roman wars were fought mainly 
by heavy infantry, with the cavalry a mere 
adjunct to the infantry. Pagan wars were 
mainly public wars, usually fought on an im- 
perial scale and to protect or extend the 
dominion of the state as a whole. 

Feudal warfare was carried on by the ar- 
mored cavalry, the knights. Feudal wars 
were, in part, private wars, fought for per- 
sonal enjoyment or enrichment. It is true, 
of course, that the change from public to pri- 
vate war was prepared for in later Roman 
society by the struggles between rival army 
cliques, between groups of barbarians in the 
army, and between forces mustered by great 
landlords in their localities. Both private 
and public wars in the Middle Ages were 
fought as much for the glory of God, the 
alleged promotion of right and virtue, and 
private plunder, as for the glory and expan- 
sion of the state. The spoils of conquest, 
military might, and military triumphs were 
the symbols and ends of pagan wars. The 
mystical Christian ideals of chivalry and the 
spread of the Faith were the theoretical goals 
and guides of feudal wars, and even more ol 
the Crusades. 

Culture for salvation. Finally, in pagan 
society, education, literature, and art had 
been fostered and cultivated for personal sat- 
isfaction and the glory of the state, In me- 
dieval Christian culture, they were established 
and carried on for the glory of God and the 
salvation of the individual soul in the world 
to come. : 


I. THE PREPARATION FOR A NEW AGE 


Dawn of anewera. The developments in 
European civilization from 1200 to 1500 make 
it clear that Europe was moving towards a 
new era of human culture quite different 
from that portrayed in Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy. ‘These changes were preparing Europe 
for the Renaissance and the Protestant revolt, 
and for the far more momentous shake-up of 
medievalism produced by the expansion over- 
seas. 

Better technology impels social change. 
In dealing with the first great world revolu- 


tion, the so-called “Dawn of History,” we 
made it clear that technological changes lay 
at the basis of this notable social transforma- 
tion. The better tools and implements of 
the late Neolithic Age provided more food 
and material possessions, which made it worth 
while to enter upon a period of conquest. 
The improved weapons of the mature Pol- 
ished Stone period, in turn, made raids of 
conquest more feasible and more likely to be 
successful. The end product of these raids 
and conquests was the rise of a city-state 
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civilization in the Near East. The same 
general pattern of social change prevailed in 
the decline of medievalism. The technolog- 
ical developments between the Roman period 
and the 15th century had outgrown ma- 
norialism and feudalism, promoted ever- 
widening cultural contacts, produced a 
money economy, stimulated the rise of the 
national state, and broken through the shell 
of medievalism. 

Decline of feudalism. Feudalism was be- 
ing supplanted by national monarchy, in 
which the middle classes enjoyed more privi- 
leges and prestige. In Italy feudalism had 
never gained any great headway except in 
Naples. The Italian communes had asserted 
their independent spirit even in the Middle 
Ages. In the later Middle Ages represent- 
ative government made headway in city- 
states, thus promoting political individualism. 
‘This was tempered at times by tyranny, but 
even the tyrants were resourceful, valiant, and 
colorful personalities who forcefully called 
the attention of their subjects to their human 
qualities. 

New economic trends. Economic condi- 
tions even more potently made for a new 
order of things. The increasing wealth of 
the mercantile classes in the towns brought 
greater leisure, culture, curiosity, and ur- 
banity. Ascetic supernaturalism could not 
thrive in that atmosphere, which definitely 
made for secularism and a greater interest in 
material things. The travels, explorations, 
and discoveries associated with the revived 
Mediterranean and Oriental trade increased 
curiosity and vivid interest in the facts of 
this world, particularly in the riches of the 
East. With the decline of guilds and manors, 
the hold of social status and of rigorously con- 
trolled community life was weakened. There 
was a new assertiveness among both journey- 
men and peasants. The latter frequently 
broke into rebellion against medieval re- 
straints. Italian cities were the leaders in 
the new commercial age before the expansion 
of Europe overseas in the 16th century, and 
hence felt these new influences more keenly 
than other areas. 

Social changes. Social life also was loosen- 
ing up. The Crusades had brought cultural 
contrasts and contacts to western Europe. 
Travel was more feasible and popular. The 
middle class became more self-conscious, ag- 
gressive, and mobile. The unsettling of the 
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‘guilds and manorial groups helped along the 


movement towards greater social flexibility 
and individual expression on the part of even 
the lower classes. Medieval modes of social 
control and community cohesion were break- 
ing down. 

Weakening of the Church. The great 
agent of moral intellectual control during 
the Middle Ages was the Roman Catholic 
Church. But it was weakened and split up 
by the increasing power of national mon- 
archs, the growth of schisms, the rise of here-, 
sies, and the development of a movement 
towards representative government within 
the Church. The political’ power of the 
Popes. faded, and, outside the Papal States, 
amounted to little, especially in Italy. All 
these factors increased the ease of expression 
for individual and secular interests. Even 
the greatest pietistic movements of the later 
Middle Ages, the Franciscan movement and 
mystical Christianity, were individualistic in 
character. 

With the rise of vernacular literatures, cul- 
ture lost its uniformity and universalism, 
and became increasingly nationalistic. Even 
Dante, the great synthesizer of medieval cul- 
tural tradition, was as much Italian as medie- 
val Christian in his writings and intellectual 
interests. His Italianism was thoroughly 
akin to the spirit of the first century of Ital- 
ian Humanism. 

Byzantine and Muslim influences. To 
these western-European influences that made 


for the break-up of the medieval order of +» 


society, thought, and culture must be added 


factors from outside, especially the introduc- « 


tion of Muslim learning, and the growing in- 
terest in the pagan literature and ideas of 
the Greeks and Romans. The Muslims 
brought in much Greek culture along with 
their own. Byzantine culture, Greek in na- 
ture, became increasingly important after the 
Crusades. There was a distinct revival of 
interest in the classics in the 12th century. 
This centered in the Norman kingdom of 
southern Italy and Sicily, where Latin Chris- 
tian, Byzantine, and Muslim elements freely 
intermingled, and in the cathedral schools of 
France, where there was a very considerable 
revival of interest in the Latin classics. As 
western Europe became more urban and 
secularized, it became, quite naturally, more 
receptive to the literature and culture of 
pagan antiquity. 
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Italy in the vanguard of new trends. 
These unsettling influences in later medie- 
valism were most active in Italy, which was 
the center of the new commercialism and 
city life and was least affected by the more 
characteristic features of medieval politics 
and manorial life. Moreover, the contact 
between Italy and pagan antiquity was closer 
than that between the rest of western Europe 
and the pagan past. Italy was the seat of 
the Roman civilization, and its commercial 
activities brought it into more frequent and 
intimate relations with the Greek culture of 
the Byzantine East. Urban life, secularism, 
individualism, human interests and ambi- 
tions, and even pietistic individualism, were 
all most marked in Italy as the Middle Ages 
drew to a close. 

The third world revolution. Those 
changes in European society that forecast a 
new era were sufficiently momentous to be 
called a world revolution, the third in human 
experience down to that time, and as great as 
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those that brought about the change from 
pagan urban imperialism to Christian feu- 
dalism and agrarianism between the time of 
Diocletian and that of Charlemagne. The 
typical medieval institutions were being un- 
dermined—the manorial way of life, feudal 
politics, the guild control of industry, the 
unified Roman Catholic Church, the scho- 
lastic philosophy and educational system, and 
the ecclesiastical economic doctrines. In the 
era that was coming they were to be replaced 
by the rise of commerce and industry, an 
increased urban population, the centralized 
national state, the growth of capitalism and 
the profit system, new types of business enter- 
prise, the Protestant Revolt and the rise of 
Protestant sects, the liberal tradition in edu- 
cation stemming from the Italian Humanists, 
and the increased growth of secularism in 
life attitudes. In short, the undermining of 
medieval civilization and the rise of modern 
institutions thoroughly qualifies for the desig- 
nation, the third world revolution. 


Ill. MEDIEVAL SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Pagan rhetoric. We have noted that, in 
Greek and Roman culture, science and tech- 
nology occupied a subordinate position. 
Outside of military circles, the chief source 
of personal prestige in pagan society was suc- 
cess in public life; and rhetoric, polished and 
moving public speaking, the prowess of the 
orator, was the indispensable preparation for 
such success. Hence, rhetoric became the 
most esteemed intellectual exercise of later 
pagan society. Even so, Greek and Roman 
science was far more impressive than that of 
the Middle Ages. Until late in the medie- 
val period, science was chiefly an incomplete 
smattering of Greek science, much of it 
brought to the West second-hand by the Mus- 
lims. 

Slight development of science in Middle 
Ages. Science was perhaps the least impres- 
sive aspect of medieval culture. This was 
due partly to an unfavorable attitude towards 
science and partly to the very rudimentary 
character of such science as there was. The 
goal most prized in medieval life was salva- 
tion in the world to come; and so the science 
of salvation, theology, was logically regarded 
as the Queen of the Sciences, and other sci- 
ences were looked upon as only inferior 


handmaidens of theology. Natural science 
was considered valuable chiefly as a means of 
providing what seem to us fantastic confirma- 
tions and illustrations of theological verities. 
There was little conception of the nature or 
need for scientific ideals, research methods, 
or skeptical inquiry. 

, Science and superstition. Not only was 
science discouraged by the subordinate posi- 
tion to which it was assigned, but the little 
science that existed was inadequate, inac- 
curate, and vitiated by grotesque presupposi- 
tions. The most prominent sciences of the 
Middle Ages were: astrology, based on the 
weird assumption of an occult relationship 
between the heavenly bodies and human 
needs and qualities; alchemy, founded on 
the notion that some means could be found 
for transmuting the baser metals into gold 
and for indefinitely prolonging human life; 
and magic, a strange conglomeration of prim- 
itive superstition, myth, and fancy. 

Fanciful encyclopedias. The other sciences 
were smatterings of Greek science, incom- 
plete, inaccurate, and half misunderstood— 
and further debased by the service to which 
they were put, namely, the substantiation of 
theological myths and dogmas. For exam- 
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ple, arithmetic was studied and expounded 
primarily to illustrate the magic character of 
numbers. The more notable scientific works 
of the Christian Middle Ages were encyclo- 
pedias, from that of Saint Isidore of Seville 
(d. 636) to that of Vincent of Beauvais (1190- 
1264), which followed in the tradition of 
Pliny’s Natural History. They were a com- 
posite of theology, magic, alchemy, astrology, 
and half-baked filchings from Hellenic sci- 
ence. 

Scientific revival in later Middle Ages. 
The end of the Middle Ages saw both an in- 
crease of interest in natural science and more 
creditable performances therein, but still little 
originality. Most of the science consisted of 
more nearly adequate versions of Greek sci- 
ence, brought to western Europe by contact 
with the Byzantine Empire and with the 
Muslims. Few original additions to human 
knowledge were made by any medieval scien- 
tists in Latin Europe before the 14th century. 

Medieval technology more progressive 
than science. Medieval technology presents 
a rather different pattern of development 
from medieval natural science. Medieval 
people had to live, and, hence, they were less 
prone to surrender technical equipment than 
ideas brought down from pagan antiquity. 
As we have indicated earlier, maladjustment 
between technology and institutions has al- 
ways been the prime cause of the great world 
revolutions of history. In late primitive so- 
ciety, technology advanced beyond tribal in- 
stitutions, and the superior weapons, imple- 
ments, and tools of the late Neolithic Age 
made possible the Dawn of History and the 
rise of civilization. In antiquity, social in- 
stitutions progressed more rapidly than tech- 
nology, especially in Greece and the Roman 
Empire, and this was perhaps the most potent 
factor leading to the downfall of classical 
civilization. In the Middle Ages technology 
moved ahead more rapidly than institutions, 
and this disparity helped to upset medieval 
culture. 

Persistence of ancient pagan technology. 
It is commonly supposed that matérial cul- 
ture shared in the general decline that ac- 
companied the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire in the West, but such students of the 
history of inventions and technology as Feld- 
haus, White, and A. P. Usher have convinc- 
ingly demonstrated that this was not the case. 
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For the most part, the peoples of western Eu- 
rope retained and perpetuated the technolog- 
ical knowledge of antiquity, added many 
items of their own, and received from the 
Muslims many technological discoveries of 
Asia. As Professor Lynn T. White puts it: 
“There is no evidence of a break in tech- 
nological development following the decline 
of the Western Roman Empire.” 1 

In medieval feudal society, medieval insti- 
tutions reverted to a simpler and more local 
type than those of the Roman Empire; but 
technology steadily progressed in a cumula- 
tive fashion, ultimately outran feudalism, the 
manor, the guilds, and the like, and laid the 
basis for the institutional readjustment that 
we think of as the rise of modern civilization. 


Improvements in farming technique. The 
advances in medieval agriculture were numer- 
ous. The barbarian peoples of northern and 
western Europe added a number of crops, 
such as rye, oats, spelt (a kind of wheat), 
and hops. They also contributed the heavy 
northern wheeled plow with colter, hori- 
zontal share, and moldboard. This plow 
revolutionized medieval agriculture and laid 
the basis for the manorial system by mak- 
ing it possible to till heavy soils. And by 
rendering crossplowing no longer necessary, it 
led to the long-strip cultivation characteristic 
of the manorial system. Since this plow was 
heavy and required several oxen to draw it, 
many peasants had to pool their resources to 
carry on cultivation. The result was the co- 
operative agricultural community of the me- 
dieval manor. This new technique of plow- 
ing also encouraged the adoption of the three- 
field system of cultivation, which contributed 
to the greater prosperity of northwestern Eu- 
rope, where it was generally adopted. 

The invention of a horse collar that would 
not strangle a horse, possibly brought from 
the steppes of the Near East in the early 10th 
century, and the first use of nailed-on horse- 
shoes at about the same time, made the horse 
available for agricultural labor as well as for 
transportation. Such useful items in rural 
life as barrels and tubs were brought in by 
the barbarian peoples. The Muslims also 
made valuable contributions to medieval agri- 
culture, especially in introducing new fruits 
and vegetables and better methods of stock 
raising. The more efficient methods of agri- 
culture produced a surplus of crops and led 
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to more commercial farming for profit and the 
rise of the grain market, which undermined 
the manorial system and created early mod- 
ern capitalistic farming. 

New forms of power. New types of power 
appeared in medieval times. Water-driven 
mills were introduced in the 6th century. 
Windmills were brought in during the late 
12th century, and they added greatly to the 
power resources of the time. A very impor- 
tant innovation was the invention of the 
crank, which was not known in Greek and 
Roman times. Probably the crank ranks sec- 
ond only to the wheel in the early history ot 
power devices. It made possible other valu- 
able tools, such as the rotary grindstones of 
the later Middle Ages. The lowly wheel- 
barrow was a great boon to man in the me- 
dieval period. Introduced in the late 13th 
century, it greatly increased human efficiency 
and cut down notably the labor involved in 
transporting small loads. Very important 
was the art of casting iron, which may have 
been a Chinese contribution, The charcoal 
blast furnace was introduced in the 14th cen- 
tury and remained the characteristic method 
of making iron until the Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the 18th century. 

Progress in textile industry. In industry, 
one of the more important items introduced 
was the spinning wheel, which was in use in 
the 1gth century and may have been brought 
from China. The other leading invention 
in medieval textile industry was the water- 
driven fulling mill introduced in the 13th 
century, which made possible the mechanical 
fulling of wool, The barbarian peoples of 
the North brought in fur clothing. In the 
early 14th century, buttons were put on cloth- 
ing, and costume design got its start. 

Muslim technology. But the greatest tech- 
nical advances of the Middle Ages in the 
realm of industry were made by the Muslims, 
who were notable for work in gold, silver, 
brass, copper, and steel; for remarkable 
leather products; for beautiful linen, damask, 
taffeta, silks, and camel's hair textiles; and for 
establishing the paper industry in western 
Europe. 

Improvements in land travel. Travel on 
both land and sea was revolutionized in the 
medieval period, and the improvements in 
sea travel exerted a predominant influence 
in bringing the Middle Ages to an end. 
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Cheaper methods of building roads than the 
Romans knew were discovered. The horse- 
collar and horseshoe enabled the horse to be 
employed as a draft animal on roads, thus 
facilitating land transportation. By the late 
12th century carts were in fairly common use, 
and soon they were often equipped with iron 
ures that gave them greater durability. 


Advances in navigation. But the improve- 
ments in sea navigation were more notable 
than the advances in land transport. The 
12th century seems to have been the period 
of these maritime innovations, probably the 
result of increasing contracts with the Near 
East. The lateen sail and the fore-and-alt 
rig on boats enabled navigators to tack 
against the wind and to dispense with oars- 
men. These improvements meant the aban- 
donment of oared galleys and the supremacy 
of the sailing vessel. Longer voyages were 
now possible. The introduction of the 
hinged sternpost or median rudder instead 
of the lateral steering oar made ships lar 
more efficient and manageable, and also made 
it easier to steer larger ships. Vertical sterns 
on ships also improved maritime navigation. 
The mariner’s compass, first mentioned in 
European writings at the close of the 12th 
century, made possible long voyages out ot 
sight of land; and, with the improvements in 
shipbuilding, it laid the basis for the era of 
exploration and discovery that wound up 
the Middle Ages. In the interval, more im- 
portant nautical instruments, such as the 
astrolabe and the quadrant were devised, and 
ships became larger and better constructed. 
The expansion of Europe, made possible by 
the improvements in maritime navigation, 
was a main factor in creating modern civi- 
lization. 


Progress in the art of war. Technological 
changes revolutionized the art of war also. 
The Germans introduced the heavy battle-ax. 
The waning of the Roman legion and the rise 
of cavalry to dominion once more was her- 
alded by the Battle of Adrianople, in 378 A-D., 
when the Gothic cavalry killed the Emperor 
Valens and slaughtered 40,000 of his men. 
The invention of the stirrup, brought in by 
the barbarian horsemen in the early 6th cen- 
tury, ended the supremacy of the infantry 
and made possible the heavily armored 
mounted knights who formed the bulwark of 
the medieval army. Successive improvements 
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were made in armor, providing a combina- 
tion of better protection and greater flexi- 
bility. In the 13th century, the introduction 
of the longbow by the English doomed the 
mounted and armored knights and the pri- 
macy of cavalry in warfare. The dominion of 
the infantry was restored. Gunpowder, in- 
troduced or invented about the 1gth cen- 
tury, dealt the final death blow to feudalism 
by rendering castles highly vulnerable. 
Other medieval inventions. Living con- 
ditions were notably improved through the 
introduction of compact and easily heated 
houses by the barbarian peoples. The me- 
chanical or balance clock of the 14th century 
(possibly based on Muslim models) not only 
was of prime importance in the development 
of timepieces and, therefore, of many me- 
chanics, but, as Professor Lynn Thorndike has 
made clear, was a parent of later machines 
and a training school in mechanics. It was 
a clockmaker, John Kay, who built Ark- 
wright’s “water frame,” oné of the main inven- 
tions in the textile industry at the time of the 
Industrial Revolution. ‘The intellectual fer- 
ment that hastened the end of the Middle 
Ages was promoted by the invention of spec- 
tacles in the 13th century, by the introduction 
of fairly accurate clocks, by the discovery of 
printing from movable type, and by the pro- 


vision of paper as the medium upon which 
to print. 

How the new technology upset medieval 
society. The net result of these medieval in- 
ventions was the termination of medieval 
civilization and the coming of modern times. 
The better farming techniques produced a 
surplus of grain, broke up the manorial sys- 
tem, and led to commercial farming mainly 
through a free peasantry. The inventions in 
the field of navigation made possible sea and 
ocean travel and contributed to the rise of 
towns, the expansion of Europe, the Com- 
mercial Revolution, the rise of the middle 
class, the origin of capitalism, and the growth 
of representative government. The longbow 
and gunpowder helped the kings to end feu- 
dalism and build up the national state. The 
inventions in manufacturing started off the 
unbroken line of technological improvements 
that culminated in the Industrial Revolution 
after 1700 and the rise of contemporary civ- 
ilization. The intellectual stimulus that 
rested on such medieval inventions as spec 
tacles, which contributed to study, scholar- 
ship, and research, and the foundations of 
printing aided in producing the so-called 
Renaissance, Humanism, the Protestant Rev- 
olution, the liberal tradition in education, 
modern science, and free thought. 


IV. THE CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL MONARCHIES AND THE 


UNDERMINING OF 


A. The Rise of Monarchical and Parlia- 
mentary Institutions in England 


Strong monarchies replace feudal decen- 
tralization. One of the most important and 
characteristic transitions that carried Europe 
from the Middle Ages to modern times was 
the undermining of feudalism in England 
and France and the resulting development 
of strong national monarchies. This trend 
upset the feudal localism and immunity at 
one end of the scale and the vague ideas of 
imperial unity at the other. Both feudalism 
and medieval imperialism were doomed, for 
England and France set the precedent that 
ultimately was eagerly imitated in most of 
the states of western Europe. In England 
and France the feudal system was gradually 
displaced by consolidated national monarch- 
ies during the Middle Ages, though they 
did not become thoroughly developed na- 


FEUDAL POLITICS 


tional states until modern times, with the 
accessions to the throne of the Tudor and 
Bourbon dynasties. 

Rise of monarchial supremacy in England. 
We have already seen how William the Con- 
queror subordinated the feudal lords to royal 
power in the Salisbury Oath of 1086 and con- 
solidated royal power in England, William's 
two sons, William II and Henry I, car- 
ried further their father’s centralizing policy. 


` The Normans transformed the Anglo-Saxon 


feudal assembly, the Witan, into the so-called 
Great Council. As this was found too un- 
wieldy, Henry established an inner group of 
officials known as the Small or Continuous 
Council. He sent members of this inner 
council on a trip or circuit throughout Eng- 
land to ascertain how well the royal laws 
were being obeyed. 

Under Henry’s successor, Stephen, England 
lapsed into feudal anarchy. It was brought 
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out of this condition to become the first 
strong national monarchy of medieval Eu- 
rope in the single reign of the forceful 
Henry II (1154-89), founder of the Angevin or 
Plantagenet line of English kings (1154- 
1399). 

Henry II. Henry made war upon the feu- 
dal barons, destroyed many of their castles, 
and restored order under royal authority. 
But he saw that this could not be permanent 
until feudal law was supplanted by royal 
law. He applied the grand jury, an institu- 
tion that was apparently brought into Eng- 
land as a result of Norman influence. Henry 
proceeded to bring the administration of 
criminal justice into the royal courts. He 
ordered his judges to make regular trips 
throughout England at least once each year 
and to try accused persons in their own 
neighborhood. To handle other cases he 
established the centralized Court of the 
King’s Bench. Henry permitted his subjects 
to bring civil cases before the king’s courts 
instead of having them handled in the feudal 
or manorial courts. As royal justice was 
more uniform and certain than feudal justice, 
civil as well as criminal cases were gradually 
brought under complete royal control. 

Two other importantslegal changes in the 
reign of Henry were the encouragement of 
trial by jury and the development of the 
famous English common law. Not only did 
Henry institute the grand jury in England 
for the purpose of accusation of crime; he 
also supported the use of the petit or trial 
jury for ascertaining the guilt of those in- 
dicted by the grand jury. In this way he 
gradually uprooted the ancient practices of 
the ordeal and trial by battle. The origins 
of the common law are not difficult to under- 
stand. As the circuit judges traveled about 
England, they attempted to draw up uniform 
principles of law and justice. To do so they 
carefully studied the great diversity of local 
customs they found in the various counties 
of England. They sought to derive from 
these varied local usages general legal prin- 
ciples that would be uniformly applicable to 
the whole country. As these usages and cus- 
toms altered, the law could be changed in 
accordance with such new developments. 

Henry not only struck at the feudal system 
through establishing royal justice in the place 
of feudal justice, but also did his best to 
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uproot the feudal military system. He rec- 
ognized that the knights furnished by the 
feudal lords would always be unreliable as a 
royal military force and would be reluctant 
to do anything as likely to reduce their own 
power as helping to strengthen the king. 
He realized that to increase royal authority 
it was desirable to commute the feudal obli- 
gation of military service into a money pay- 
ment (scutage). This measure gave Henry 
considerable additional income with which 
to hire the nucleus of a professional army 
that he could rely upon to fight for him at 
any place and at all times of the year. 
Richard and John. Under Henry’s sons, 
Richard I (1189-99) and John (1199-1216) 
feudalism attempted to reassert itself. Rich- 
ard spent less than one year in England out 
of a reign of 11 years. Most of the time he 
was away on a Crusade in the East or fighting 
in Normandy. The notorious King John 
outraged his subjects by acts of personal dis- 
honesty and brutality, and attempted far- 
reaching exploitation of the feudal barons. 
He was discredited by the crushing defeat 
administered by Philip Augustus of France 
at the battle of Bouvines in 1214, which lost 
England most of her French possessions. In 
final exasperation, the barons took advantage 
of John’s humiliation and in 1215 compelled 
him to grant the so-called Magna Charta. 
Real nature of Magna Charta. This docu- 
ment has been grossly misunderstood and 
misinterpreted in English legal and consti- 
tutional history.? It has been represented as 
“the charter of English liberties,” and as a 
great progressive political document. As a 
matter of fact, it was a highly retrogressive 
instrument that endeavored to undo much of 
the work of Henry II and to throw England 
back into the hands of the feudal lords. We 
can sympathize with the grievances of the 
lords against John, but many of the conces- 
sions they forced from him would have been 
disastrous to England had they been carried 
out. Fortunately, most of them had to be 
abandoned when a strong king again ap- 
peared in England. There were, neverthe- 
less, certain valuable elements in the Magna 
Charta, particularly the doctrine of the uni- 
formity of law and the subordination of 
everyone, including the king, to its opera- 
tion. Even though the Magna Charta was 
a reactionary feudal product when granted, 
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in later constitutional struggles, particularly 
those against the Stuart kings in the 17th cen- 
tury, the opponents of royal absolutism re- 
vived and invoked it, without much historical 
justification, as the pre-eminent symbol of 
British liberty and freedom. 

The rise of the English Parliament. The 
hostility of the barons to the king continued 
during the reign of John’s son, Henry IIL. 
The barons were joined by the townsmen, 
and there ensued what is known as the War 
of the Barons. The leader of the antiroyal 
forces was Simon de Montfort. In 1265 
Simon called together a Parliament that 
added a third estate to the two existing 
classes, the higher churchmen and the lay 
nobles. He summoned two knights from 
each county and two citizens from each of 
the more important towns. This new estate 
was known as the Commons.‘ Here was the 
origin of what has become the House of Com- 
mons and the supreme element in the Brit 
ish government of today. 

Under Edward I the new parliamentary in- 
stitutions were fused with a return of royal 
strength. In 1295 Edward accepted the prec- 
edent established in the Parliament of 1265, 
and called together the so-called Model Par- 
liament. This included the commons and 
thereafter they always met when the clergy 
and nobility were summoned in a national 
assembly. In time, Parliament divided into 
the House of Lords and House of Commons 
which first met separately in 1332. 

Between the death of Edward I in 1307 
and the accession of Henry VII in 1485, Eng- 
land was chiefly occupied with foreign wars 
(mainly the Hundred Years’ War) and civil 
wars (chiefly the Wars of the Roses). Though 
Britain won most of the victories, she lost 
her possessions in France. There were no 
rulers during this period to match Henry I 
or Edward I in personal force or unifying 
policies. 

End of English feudalism. It will be ap- 
parent that between 1150 and 1300 England 
took long steps in the direction of suppressing 
feudalism and establishing both royal author- 
ity and the beginnings of representative gov- 
ernment. Feudalism was greatly weakened 
and the national state well on its way to 
realization. The feudal nobles finally com- 
mitted institutional suicide in the bloody 
Wars of the Roses, which broke out in 1450 


and lasted for 35 years. These were pri- 
marily battles among the feudal nobles, and 
a great many of them were killed. This 
made it much easier for Henry VII, who 
founded the strong Tudor dynasty in 1485, 
to suppress the vestiges of feudalism and to 
bring into being a truly national monarchy. 


B. The Consolidation of the French 
Monarchy 


Feudal France. The remote origins of 
France as a separate national state date from 
the famous Treaty of Verdun in 843, which 
partitioned the old empire of Charlemagne 
among his grandsons. One of these, Charles, 
received as his share much of what is today 
France. By the 10th century, France had 
become rather thoroughly feudalized and was 
really made up of a number of great fiefs, 
such as Normandy, Brittany, Flanders, Bur- 
gundy, the County of Toulouse, and the 
Duchy of Aquitaine. These powerful feudal 
domains enjoyed virtual independence. Any 
royal family that aspired to reduce them to 
unity faced a task of the first order in state- 
craft and military strategy. 

The Capetian kings. In the year 987 
Hugh Capet, the powerful Count of Paris 
and Duke of France, displaced the last weak 
Carolingian ruler. The Capetians controlled 
the dynastic succession in France for 341 
years. They succeeded in transforming a 
collection of semi-independent feudal fiefs 
into a well-organized national monarchy. 
Among the reasons for their success were the 
large and central character of their holdings 
as powerful feudal lords, the fact that their 
domain remained undivided and continually 
increased in size and strength, the invariable 
presence of a male heir in direct royal line 
during the long Capetian rule, and the ap- 
pearance of several kings with truly remarka- 
ble qualities of military leadership, states- 
manship, or both, notably Louis VI (1108- 
37), Philip II (1180-1223), Louis IX (1226- 
70), and Philip IV (1285-1314). 

Philip I (1060-1108) added much territory 
to the Capetian domain. Despite his im- 
mense size, Louis VI, known as “the Fat,” 
was an active and vigorous soldier who did 
his best to restrain the all too prevalent feu- 
dal warfare and the extensive depredations 
of the robber barons. He made an impor- 
tant start in suppressing feudal anarchy, es- 
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tablishing royal administration, and further- 
ing the unification of the increased domain 
that Philip I had built up for his successors 
to the throne. 

Philip Augustus. It remained, however, 
for Philip II (1180-1223), better known as 
Philip Augustus, to establish a unified mon- 
archy in France. The achievements of his 
reign compare favorably in this respect with 
the remarkable activities of Henry II in Eng- 
land. Under the inspiration of Roman law, 
and driven forward by his own ambition, 
Philip resolved to put an end to the decen- 
tralizing and anarchistic influences of feu- 
dalism and to concentrate power in the hands 
of the monarch. Philip collected the old 
taxes more efficiently, and he levied new 
taxes, especially a royal income tax. To the 
best of his ability he exploited the growing 
desire of the towns for independence, exact- 
ing heavy payment for royal consent to their 
emancipation. He ordered that the royal 
currency should be accepted in all parts of 
France, thus laying the basis for the fiscal 
unity of the country. With this increased 
income it was possible for him to reduce his 
dependence upon the unsatisfactory levies 
of feudal troops, which served for only a 
portion of the year, and whose loyalty to the 
king was not always to be trusted. He built 
up a paid national army over which he had 
complete and perpetual control. 

He then proceeded to centralize French 
administration, The provosts had been the 
main personal agents in enforcing royal 
power in local administration. Their use 
had been greatly extended by Louis the Fat, 
but they were often incompetent and cor- 
rupt. Not being paid, they were naturally 
encouraged to exploit the people, and this 
aroused ill feeling against the monarchy. 
Philip assured more competent and loyal 
administration on the part of the provosts 
by creating a superior royal administrative 
official to supervise their activities. In north- 
ern France this officer was called a bailiff, and 
in southern France a seneschal. He had 
financial, military, and judicial functions and 
was required to make an annual report on 
his administration to the central government 
in Paris. Philip strengthened the power of 
the king’s court, the so-called Curia Regis, 
and began the process of substituting royal 
justice for local feudal justice. 
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„St. Louis. Louis:IX (1226-70) is popularly 
known as a somewhat gentle and mystical 
crusading saint, but in the administrative 
history of France he was a forceful and real- 
istic figure. He was physically a giant, a 
person of great endurance, and an intrepid 
warrior. He tightened up the control of the 
king over the bailiffs and seneschals. He ar- 
ranged that these officers should be moved 
about from time to time, so that they could 
not become too firmly established in any 
area and constitute a possible source of op- 
position to the monarchy. In order to re- 
duce corruption and increase loyalty, he 
made these men salaried officials. As a still 
further check, Louis created a group of royal 
inspectors who were to travel about and hear 
the grievances of the people against the royal 
administrator of their neighborhood. 

Louis further strengthened the royal courts 
at the expense of feudalism. The appointive 
administrators of the king, often drawn from 
the middle class, were allowed to take their 
position along with the peers in the Curia 
Regis. The king absented himself more and 
more from its sessions, and it was transformed 
from a council advising the king into a true 
court of justice. As its work grew, it split 
into two main divisions: (1) the Parlement 
of Paris, which was concerned with the ad- 
ministration of justice; and (2) the Chamber 
of Accounts, which examined the official re- 
ports of the royal administrative officials. 

A particularly direct blow was struck at 
feudal autonomy when Louis forced the 
French feudal nobility to recognize that their 
own subjects had the right to appeal to the 
royal courts in certain specified issues, called 
cas royaux. Besides he allowed litigants the 
privilege of trial by his judges in the place of 
feudal trial by battle. This was a smashing 
blow to the whole notion of immunity, the 
very legal core of the feudal system. 

Louis also endeavored to bring the towns 
under royal control. He refused to emanci- 
pate any more communes. He transformed 
the mayors into royal officials and compelled 
them to report upon their administration to 
Paris. The commercial classes of the towns 
were particularly desirous of achieving legal 
security and were therefore favorably inclined 
toward the extension of royal law. Far- 
reaching progress was thus made toward 
bringing both feudal and communal France 
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under the control of the royal courts. Fi- 
nally Louis hit at the very heart of feudalism 
by a decree of 1257 in which he forbade pri- 
vate warfare and gave any feudal lord who 
was a party to a dispute the right to appeal to 
the Parlement of Paris. 

Philip the Fair overcomes papal power. 
Philip Augustus and Louis IX had gone far 
toward reducing the independence of lords 
and towns and establishing the supremacy of 
royal law and administration over secular 
rivalry in France. Now Philip the Fair 
(1285-1314) undermined the power of the 
Catholic Church in France and established 
the supremacy of the French king over the 
rival contentions of the Pope. He was aided 
in this struggle by lawyers of his court who 
had been trained in Roman law and were 
inspired by its doctrine that the state is su- 
preme over all lesser groups, whether secular 
or religious. 

The struggle with the Church was brought 
to a head under the papacy of Boniface VIII 
(1294-1303). Boniface, a very capable but 
very arrogant Pope, hoped to restore the pa- 
pacy to the pretensions and power it had en- 
joyed under Innocent II. In 1296 Boniface 
issued the bull Clericis laicos, forbidding 
secular authorities to exact revenue from the 
Church and ordering the clergy not to sur- 
render ecclesiastical revenue or property with- 
out the consent of the Pope. Philip came 
back with a royal decree forbidding the ex- 
portation of precious metals and jewels from 
France, thus shutting off the flow of French 
money to Rome. The quarrel dragged on. 
In 1302 Boniface issued the bull Unam sanc- 
tam, unreservedly proclaiming the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual power over the temporal. 
He pronounced excommunication against 
Philip. Thereupon Guillaume de Nogaret, 
one of the lawyers in Philip's court, went 
with a band of Italian soldiers to the small 
city of Anagni in Italy where the Pope was 
Staying in the papal palace. The soldiers 
battered down the entrance to the palace 
and confronted Boniface. The old story was 
that Nogaret struck Boniface with his mailed 
glove. The fact is that Nogaret saved Boni- 
face's life, for Colonna, the Italian leader, 
wanted to kill him. As it was, Boniface’s 
order of excommunication was defied, and 
the papal palace was plundered. Boniface 
died of a broken spirit a month later. Never 
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again was the papacy able to challenge suc- 
cessfully the power of the French king. 

The work of these able Capetians in cen- 
tralizing France and curbing feudalism has 
been well summarized by Professor E. M. 
Hulme: 


Here, then, may clearly be seen the beginnings 
of a bureaucratically governed state. Feudal ideas 
and institutions still survived, but signs of modern 
administration are appearing in the various de- 
partments of governmental activity. Philip II 
had summoned into existence modern France. 
There was a comparatively strict centralization, an 
official hierarchy, a division of work especially 
among the higher authorities, revision and control, 
extensive correspondence carried on with the aid 
of trained secretaries and archives, national taxa- 
tion, national coinage, and the beginning of a 
national army.* 


Feudal revival and decline. While these 
Capetian monarchs were crushing the old 
French feudalism, they unwittingly brought 
into being a new feudalism by granting whole 
provinces, called appanages (literally “provi- 
sions”), to their younger sons. This process, 
begun by the son of Philip Augustus, Louis 
VIII (1223-26), created very powerful new 
lines of feudal nobles, conspicuous among 
them being the houses of Orléans, Anjou, 
Bourbon, and Burgundy. It was not un- 
til the reign of Louis XI (1461-83) that 
these newer feudal rivals of the monarchy 
were reduced in power and the French mon- 
archy was further consolidated and concen- 
trated. The methods of Louis XI were not 
above ‘criticism, He was an irresponsible 
ruler, but his ability cannot be questioned, 
and he was as successful in curbing the new 
French feudalism as Philip Augustus had 
been in restricting the independence of the 
old French feudal nobility. Louis relied 
considerably upon the middle class in his 
battles against the great feudal nobles. This 
fact won for him the title of King of the 
Bourgeoisie. 

The Hundred Years’ War. An important 
aspect of the centralization of the French 
monarchy was the ousting of England from 
Henry II, King of England, 
was the formal ruler over the majority of 
what is today France. But by the middle of 
the 15th century England had been ousted 
from its Continental possessions. The larger 
portion of these English holdings in France 
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had been lost by King John when he was 
defeated by Philip Augustus at Bouvines in 
1214. But even at the opening of the 14th 
century the English king still retained the 
large Duchy of Guienne in the very heart of 
France. The king of England thus remained 
a vassal of the king of France, an arrangement 
that was a thorn in the side of the former. 
Added to this was a dynastic issue. Ed- 
ward III (1327-77) of England claimed the 
French throne when the Capetian line was 
finally extinguished in 1328. Commercial 
factors also entered into the situation. The 
Flemish wool merchants desired to be allied 
with England, from which they obtained 
their supply of raw wool and with which 
they enjoyed a flourishing trade. The King 
of France had alienated Flemish opinion 
through aiding the Count of Flanders in sup- 
pressing the movement for the independence 
of the towns. Another economic factor lay 
in the high value to France of the British 
provinces of Guienne and Gascony in south- 
western France. They were the best wine- 
producing areas in all Europe. They were 
also famous for horse raising and sea fishing. 
Moreover, Bordeaux was an important port. 
The war broke out in 1346 and lasted until 
1453. Hence, it is usually known as the 
Hundred Years’ War. In the end, the Eng- 
lish lost all their possessions in France ex- 
cept Calais. France had thus been made 
safe for the French, and the increase of na- 
tional sentiment in both England and France 
that resulted from the war made it easier to 
limit feudal pretensions and prepared the 
way for the Tudors and the Bourbons. 
Impotence of parliament (Estates-General) 
in France. In England The Hundred Years’ 
War strengthened the power of Parliament 
because the king depended upon its support 
in the long and expensive warfare of the 
period. In France, however, parliamentary 
institutions gained little headway until the 
French Revolution at the close of the 18th 
century. At the opening of the 14th century 
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(1302) Philip the Fair had summoned the 
Estates-General made up of: the first estate, 
consisting of the prelates of the Church; the 
second estate, composed of the secular lords; 
and the third estate, comprising the repre- 
sentatives of the more important towns. 
Only the last were all elective. The peas- 
antry and urban workers were entirely unrep- 
resented. But this Estates-General in France 
never attained anything like the power of the 
British Parliament. The French king had 
become too powerful before this assembly 
was called into being; so it remained weakly 
subordinate to royal whims. If the king 
thought it might serve his interest to call it 
together, he did so. Otherwise he ignored 
it. After it was disbanded in the year 1614, 
it did not meet again for 175 years—not until 
it was called together on the eve of the French 
Revolution. 

Class representation in Middle Ages. 
There is one very important difference be- 
tween these medieval feudal assemblies and 


contemporary representative government. 
Today, legislative assemblies are based upon 
geographical districts, essentially equal in pop- 
ulation. In other words, representation is 


based directly upon population, distributed 
according to territorial units. In modern 
democratic government the people are cus- 
tomarily represented directly in their legis- 
lative bodies. In the Middle Ages in so far 
as anybody was represented, it was chiefly 
through his class or estate and not through 
the region in which he lived. The old and 
the new theories of representative govern- 
ment came into direct clash just before the 
American Revolution in the controversies 
over “taxation without representation.” Ac- 
cording to the medieval theory of representa- 
tion, which still lingered on in England, the 
American colonists were represented in the 
British Parliament. Viewed in the light of 
the colonial doctrine of direct representation, 
the colonists were excluded, since they did 
not elect any representatives to Parliament. 


V. FEUDAL DECENTRALIZATION IN MEDIEVAL GERMANY 


Feudalism persists in Germany. While 
England and France succeeded in building 
up national solidarity in the 12th and igth 
centuries, Germany was not able to achieve 


national unity until the last half of the 19th 
century. 

After Charlemagne’s death his empire split 
up into a number of large feudal domains 
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known as the stem duchies, among the most 
important of which were Swabia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Franconia, and Lorraine. The great 
size of these duchies and the power of their 
rulers made it extremely difficult for any 
German king or emperor to get control of his 
realm and to suppress his powerful rivals. 
The difficulties they faced in this respect at 
home were intensified by their persistent in- 
terference in Italy. If these rulers had con- 
centrated all of their resources and strength 
upon Germany alone, they still would have 
had plenty of difficulty in building up a strong 
national monarchy. When, in addition, they 
tried to control Italy and the papacy, they 
overreached themselves and failed miserably 
both at home and in the Italian peninsula. 

Otto the Great and the medieval Roman 
Empire. Probably the strongest figure in 
the history of medieval Germany was Otto I, 
the Great (936-973), of the House of Saxony 
(919-1024). He gained control of most of 
the stem duchies and put them in the hands 
of relatives so that he could control them per- 
sonally. He was well on his way toward 
anticipating by nearly two centuries the cen- 
tralizing feats of Henry II and Philip Augus- 
tus when he made the fatal move of interven- 
ing in Italy. Crossing the Alps in 951, he 
married the widow of one of the Italian king- 
lets and thereafter regarded himself as king 
of Italy. Later he aided the Pope and was 
rewarded by being crowned Holy Roman 
Emperor at Rome in 962. He thus founded 
the truly medieval Roman Empire, in con- 
trast to Charlemagne’s literal revival of the 
old Roman Empire. 

Otto's later years were a forecast of the 
history of medieval Germany. He was com- 
pelled to make repeated expeditions into 
Italy in order to preserve order and to main- 
tain his own interests, thus dissipating the 
money and men he might have used to con- 
solidate Germany. It has been sagely re- 
marked: “Instead of making themselves 
feared at home and building up a great state, 
the German emperors wasted their strength 
in a long struggle with the popes, who proved 
themselves in the end incomparably the 
stronger, and eventually reduced the empire 
to a mere shadow.” ® More recent histori- 
cal studies show that it was not the Italian 
intervention alone that ruined the Hohen- 
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staufen ambitions.” Additional factors were 
the antipolitical and anti-imperial aspects of 
the Cluniac movement and strong decentral- 
izing forces at home. 

Frederick Barbarossa. The precedents of 
Charlemagne and Otto the Great stirred am- 
bitions in the breast of Frederick Barbarossa 
(the Red-beard) (1152-90) of the Hohen-- 
staufen dynasty (1138-1254), one of the most 
colorful monarchs of the Middle Ages. He 
desired to restore the glory of the medieval 
Roman Empire, which had been established 
by Otto. But by Barbarossa’s time, a German 
emperor who desired control of Italy had to 
reckon not only with the papacy and the 
churchmen but also with the rising Italian 
cities. In 1176 the cities of Lombardy united 
and decisively defeated him at the battle of 
Legnano. In 1183 Frederick signed with 
these cities the Treaty of Constance. In it 
they were given the substance of victory and 
the Emperor the empty form and glory, 
Frederick was drowned in a Cilician river in 
1190 while participating in the Third Cru- 
sade, Frederick was the first to use the term 
Holy Roman Empire in the imperial docu- 
ments and official terminology of the day. It 
was he who added the term sacrum to impe- 
rium romanum and made it sacrum imperium 
romanum. 

The versatile Frederick II. The most bril- 
liant of medieval German monarchs, and 
probably of all medieval monarchs, was the 
amazing Frederick II (1212-50), the last great 
Hohenstaufen. He was more interested in 
Italy than in Germany and was primarily 
concerned with the organizing of a new king- 
dom in Sicily and southern Italy, His court 
at Palermo, as King of Naples and Sicily, was 
the center of the highest Christian culture of 
the time, and he was very appreciative of 
Muslim civilization. Much of his military 
and political effort was expended in a long 
series of bitter quarrels with the Popes. 

Rise of the House of Hapsburg. With the 
death of Frederick II in 1250 the medieval 
German Empire came to an end. A new 
dynasty, the House of Hapsburg, whose origi- 
nal castle had been in what is now southern 
Germany, was called to head the German 
state. Rudolf of Hapsburg was installed in 
1273. The Hapsburgs had enough trouble 
on their hands at home to discourage serious 
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interference in Italy. It was then too late, 
however, to bring about the unification of 
either Germany or Italy during the medieval 
period. Not until 1870 were a united Italy 
and a united Germany first brought into be- 
ing by Cavour and Bismarck. 

The Seven Electors. Not only was there a 
lack of national spirit in Germany, but the 
very method of choosing the emperor worked 
against royal unification. From the 13th cen- 
tury onward the selection of the German 
emperor was vested in the Seven Electors— 
the King of Bohemia, the Duke of Saxony, the 
Margrave of Brandenburg, the Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, and the archbishops of 
Mainz, Cologne, and Trèves. It was natural 
that these powerful lords would oppose a 
strong candidate who might be able to.reduce 
them to a position of impotence. Not infre- 
quently they deliberately selected inferior 
men as emperors in order to keep the im- 
perial power in check. .In due time the 
Hohenzollern Elector of Brandenburg be- 
came the King of Prussia as Frederick I 
(1701-13). With the rise of the power of 
Prussia there came about the dualism (that 
is, rivalry between two strong states) within 
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the Germanies that made unification out of 
the question until either Prussia or Austria 
was decisively humbled. This did not take 
place until 1866, when Bismarck crushed the 
Austrian armies. 

The Golden Bull provides a feudai consti- 
tution. The constitution of medieval Ger- 
many finally took form in the so-called 
Golden Bull of 1356, which lasted with few 
changes for four and a half centuries. It 
recognized and perpetuated the localism 
and disunity of medieval Germany. It pro- 
vided for a central government so weak that 
James Bryce remarked that it “legalized an- 
archy and called it a constitution.” But it is 
very likely that a constitution which contem- 
plated more thorough consolidation and 
greater imperial power would have arouscd 
so much opposition that it would have per- 
ished quickly. At any rate, the Middle Ages 
witnessed a successful struggle against feudal- 
ism in France and England and the persist- 
ence of feudalism in central Europe. What- 
ever the allegedly great innate capacity of the 
Germanic peoples for political organization, 
their rulers failed to unify Germany during 
the Middle Ages. 


VI. THE RENAISSANCE 


A. The Meaning of the Renaissance 


The Renaissance in myth and fact. For 
generations in the teaching and writing of 
European history it was usual to designate 
the period from about 1350 to 1650 or 1700 
as the Renaissance. Whatever happened 
during this period, whether political unifi- 
cation, capitalistic origins, literary trends, 
or artistic achievements, was regarded as a 
Renaissance product. Today all this has 
gone out of fashion with the more discerning 
historians of civilization, for there appears to 
have been no such thing as a Renaissance in 
the sense of new and startling developments 
that broke sharply away from medieval cul- 
ture. As far as the Renaissance means any- 
thing in the historical perspective of today, 
it was a literary and artistic development 
based upon the somewhat modified state of 
mind that was produced by a greater toler- 
ance for pagan learning and culture. 

Few movements or periods in human his- 
tory have produced more confusion in the 
minds of historians and students than the so- 


called Renaissance. This has been due in 
part to the fact that the years between 1350 
and 1700 are a transitional period between 
the Middle Ages and modern times. A vast 
number of new developments were taking 
place, some, not all of them, interrelated. If 
the Renaissance is taken to comprise all these 
occurrences and achievements for three cen- 
turies and a half after 1350, it becomes a 
confused, jumbled, and meaningless mosaic 
of unrelated parts. Moreover, there is the 
complicated question of how far the Renais- 
sance was antique (or pagan), Byzantine, 
medieval, or modern. 

The real Renaissance. Fortunately, his- 
torians are now fairly well agreed upon the 
general outlines of those achievements that 
may, with some semblance of accuracy, be des- 
ignated as constituting a Renaissance. The 
most fundamental point of agreement is that 
the so-called Renaissance was a transitional 
state of mind and cultural expression be- 
tween medieval supernaturalism and the rise 
of modern science and critical philosophy. 


The Transition from the Middle Ages to Modern Times 


Medievalists are wont to view it primarily as 
the terminal stages of the Middle Ages. Stu- 
dents of modern history, if they have not 
come to understand the predominant influ- 
ence of the expansion of Europe in the cre- 
ation of modern civilization, are likely to 
regard the Renaissance as the germinal pe- 
riod of modernism. This situation has been 
described by Professor Bernhard Groethuy- 
sen: 


. it is best to characterise the period of the 
Renaissance not as a wholly distinct cultural 
epoch, but rather as a transition period between 
the mediaeval and modern ages in which old and 
new, religious and profane, authoritarian and indi- 
vidualistic principles and concepts existed side by 
side, while at the same time certain marked trans- 
formations and changes in ideas and ways of living 
took place in Italy, the Netherlands, Spain, France, 
Germany and England. . . . 

The man of the Renaissance lived, as it were, 
between two worlds. The Christian world of the 
Middle Ages, in which the significance of every 
phenomenon was ultimately determined through 
uniform points of view, no longer existed for him, 
On the other hand, he had not yet found in a 
system of scientific concepts and social principles 
stability and security for his life. He was sus- 
pended between faith and knowledge. The Ren- 
aissance may be interpreted in different ways, de- 
pending upon whether this epoch is more closely 
associated with the world of faith of the Middle 
Ages or with the scientifically grounded approach 
of modern times.® 


Secular trends in the Renaissance. As the 
grip of medieval supernaturalism began to 
loosen, secular and human interests tended to 
assume a more prominent place among hu- 
man values. The facts of individual experi- 
ence here on earth became more and more 
important. Less reliance was placed upon 
God and faith. The present world, here on 
earth, came to mean something in itself, in- 
stead of being judged almost wholly in its 
relationship to the world to come. Indeed, 
as the Renaissance wore on, the very distinc- 
tion between this world and the other world 
tended to break down. Beauty was believed 
to afford at least some glimpse and inkling 
of the higher world of the spirit. This goes 
far to explain the uniformity and prevalence 
of the cult of beauty in the Renaissance and 
to make it plain that the Renaissance was, 
above everything else, fundamentally an es- 
thetic movement. Man himself and human 
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experience tended to become the practical 
measure of all things, thus creating a cult of 
humanity. The ideal life was no longer the 
monastic existence apart from society, but 
was full participation in a rich and varied 
set of human relationships. 

Pagan classics and the Renaissance. It 
was once held that the Renaissance was pro- 
duced chiefly by the revival of interest in the 
ancient Greek and Roman classics. But that 
revival was an effect as well as a cause of the 
Renaissance. The dominating outlook in 
the older pagan civilization had been esthetic 
rather than supernatural or scientific. The 
men of the Renaissance were already headed 
toward an esthetic and Humanistic view of 
life before the intense interest in the pagan 
classics had gained any great headway among 
them. They then sensed in these pagan writ- 
ings an intellectual and emotional affinity 
with their own new outlook and aspirations, 
and so they turned to them eagerly. Once 
this movement got thoroughly under way, it 
was only natural that the pagan writings 
should still further stimulate, as well as guide, 
the existing trend toward secularism, the cult 
of humanity, and the worship of beauty. 

The tendency to substitute the cult of 
beauty and humanity for the older super- 
naturalism led also to aristocratic trends in 
the Renaissance. A new aristocracy, based 
upon cultural appreciation and achievement, 
was now substituted for the old feudal aris. 
tocracy founded upon status and privilege. 
The study of the classics encouraged the aris- 
tocratic tendency, since an aristocracy of the 
learned classes—the brotherhood of wise men 
—had been a characteristic conception of 
pagan society. 6 

True spirit of the Renaissance. There 
were other manifestations of the Renaissance 
temper, but one will not go far wrong if he 
identifies the spirit of the Renaissance with: 
(1) the psychology of transition from medi- 
evalism to modernism; (2) the tendency to 
make more of man and of human experience 
in this world; (g) the worship of beauty in 
letters and art; and (4) the association of the 
cultured as a select and superior class in hu- 
man society. 

Modern civilization did not stem from the 
Renaissance. A generation ago it was fash- | 
ionable to assign transcendent importance to 
the Renaissance in the development of mod- 
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ern civilization. In the works of the esthete 
John Addington Symonds and the poet- 
historian Jacob Burckhardt one finds the idea 
that the Middle Ages was a period of uni- 
form stagnation. The paralyzing shell or 
envelope of medievalism was represented as 
having been burst asunder by the potent 
forces arising from the new appreciation of 
classical literature and the remarkable de- 
velopments of chromatic and plastic art dur- 
ing the two centuries following 1350. The 
most diverse results have been assigned to such 
causes, even including the rise of natural 
science, rationalism, and the national-state 
system. 

The results of two generations of historical 
scholarship have totally dissipated this earlier 
view. In the first place, we have learned 
that the Middle Ages cannot be dealt with 
as a unified period, there being an enormous 
gulf between the culture of Merovingian 
France and that of the Italy of Dante. 
The medieval period was not an era of gen- 
eral cultural stagnation. Particularly from 
the 12th century onward there was a steady, 
if gradual, intellectual and scientific im- 
provement, and the Renaissance did not 
stimulate this trend in any unique manner. 
The Middle Ages moved gradually and al- 
most imperceptibly into the Modern Age. 
In the second place, it has been shown that it 
is misleading to throw together all the diverse 
cultural and institutional developments of 
the period from 1350 to 1700 and attribute 
them to the Renaissance. If the Renaissance 
is to have any specific meaning whatever, it 
must be restricted to Humanism, the rise of 
secularism and individualism, and the strik- 
ing developments in art and literature. Hu- 
manism, which embodied the scholarly and 
literary aspects of the Renaissance, consisted 
primarily in recovering and editing the an- 
cient classics and in the intellectual and emo- 
tional reaction that this study of antique 
literature produced in the minds of its 
devotees. 


B. The Spirit of Humanism 
The Humanists. The men of the Renais- 
sance period, including the Humanists, 
turned to the pagan writers because they 
sensed in pagan culture something that 
` would take the place of medieval Scholasti- 
cism as a guide to life and intellectual activity. 
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The pagans supplied justification, encourage- 
ment, and guidance for the secular trends 
that were already setting in as a phase of the 
eclipse of the Middle Ages. 

As the medieval influence became less 
marked and that of antiquity more potent, 
we find the spirit of secularism and skepti- 
cism asserting itself more markedly. Almost 
everywhere, Humanism began as a rather 
pious, timid, and conservative drift away 
from medieval Christianity and ended up in 
bold independence of the older medieval 
tradition. In Italy, Petrarch (1304-74) was 
representative of the preliminary and con- 
servative Humanism, but robust secularism 
and intellectual independence appeared later 
in the writings of Pomponazzi (1462-1525), 
Machiavelli (1469-1527) and Guicciardini 
(1483-1540). In Germany, Rudolph Agric- 
ola (1442-85) may be fairly compared with 
Petrarch; and the secular and critical spirit 
emerged in full blast with Crotus Rubianus 
(1480-1540), Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1523), 
and their circle. In England, John Colet 
(1467-1519) and Thomas More (1478-1535) 
presented the point of view of a restrained 
Humanism, while the skeptical and secular 
emphasis appeared with such Elizabethan 
writers as Shakespeare and Francis Bacon. 
In France, early conservative classicists, such 
as Guillaume Budé (1467-1540), were replaced 
by the full and frank urbanity, tolerance, and 
skepticism of Montaigne (1553-92) and the 
bold satire of Rabelais (1490-1553). Just 
how far this critical and secular tendency 
might have gone had it not been checked or 
obliterated by the Protestant Revolt and the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation, it is difficult 
to say. 

Erasmus, greatest of the Humanists. 
Among all the Humanists, the outstanding 
personage was surely Desiderius Erasmus of 
Rotterdam (1466-1536). His travels and his 
writings made him the great international 
figure of Humanism, much as Aquinas was 
of Scholasticism and Voltaire of Rational- 
ism. He was a first-rate linguist and textual 
scholar and greatly improved our texts of the 
New Testament. He was one of the finest 
Latin stylists of the whole period of Human- 
ism. His Adages well illustrated the fusion 
in him of the Christian and the Humanist. 
They were a collection of Latin phrases and 
allusions designed to polish and illuminate 
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the sermons of Catholic priests. In Praise 
of Folly best exemplified his capacity for 
urbane but telling satire. It was a gentle 
but devastating rebuke to mankind for our 
weaknesses, and especially an exposure of the 
dogmas and excesses of his time. 


C. The Rise of Individuality in the 
Renaissance 

Individualism before the Renaissance. If 
the foremost intellectual result of the so- 
called Renaissance was Humanism and the 
recovery of a certain degree of the secular 
and humane outlook that had characterized 
Greek and Roman times, another trend that 
cannot be ignored was the striking progress 
of individualism in the outlook and conduct 
of man. Individuality had been developed 
by the Greeks to a remarkable degree and 
had been retained to a considerable extent 
by the Romans, but in the later Roman 
Empire and during the Middle Ages it had 
been suppressed. The caste system of: late 
Roman society had worked against individu- 
ality. The Church had taught that rampant 
individualism was identical with arrogance, 
rebellion, and sin. Medieval Christianity 
had fostered self-abnegation and self-annihila- 
tion, It sponsored implicit faith and that 
unquestioning obedience which restricted in- 
dividuality. To a considerable degree, it 
officially ignored the world of nature and of 
man. 

In other ways, too, medieval civilization re- 
stricted individuality. The isolated indi- 
vidual had little standing in the feudal 
regime. He acquired status and protection 
mainly as a member of a definite group, 
whether lordly or servile. When the cities 
threw off the yoke of feudalism, they pro- 
moted collective and corporate liberty rather 
than individual freedom. In industrial mat- 
ters group life dominated—the guilds in the 
towns, the peasant villages on the manorial 
estates. Everything was regulated to the 
most minute detail by law and custom. The 
individual who attempted to challenge the 
bonds of custom and tradition, whether in 
thought or action, was either discouraged or 
crushed. 

The emancipation of the individual. To 
a notable degree, the period from the 14th 
century to the 17th worked in favor of the 
general emancipation of human individual- 
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ity. The city-states of northern Italy had 
come into contact with the diversified customs 
of the East, and gradually permitted personal 
expression in matters of taste and dress. 
Some of the writings of Dante, and particu- 
larly the ideas of Petrarch and other zealous 
Humanists, emphasized the virtues of intel- 
lectual freedom. In the writings of later Hu- 
manists like Machiavelli and Ulrich von Hut- 
ten individuality was extolled. In the essays 
of Montaigne this view of life received its 
most persuasive and eloquent expression in 
the whole history of human literature. 

In art the architects, sculptors, and painters 
dared to be themselves. They broke away 
from Byzantine and Gothic precedents and 
indulged in sweeping independence and self- 
expression. Intellectual curiosity was stimu- 
lated by the Crusades, by the introduction 
of Muslim science and thought, and by the 
growing interest on the part of Christian 
scholars in the actual observation of nature 
and the objective study of human conduct. 
The rise of vernacular languages to a posi- 
tion of literary respectability broke down the 
universality of Latin that had characterized 
the medieval period. But the full triumph 
of the vernactlar languages in cultivated 
circles was delayed for a long time by the in- 
creased popularity of classical Latin, which 
the Humanists admired and promoted. 

Individualism and curiosity even became 
intellectual virtues with the more progressive 
minds of the time. Honest doubt and seri- 
ous questioning began to take the place of 
unreasoning faith. This point of view had 
begun with Abelard, but it reached a much 
higher development and a far more general 
acceptance among the Humanists. This in- 
dividualism helped along to a certain degree 
the Protestant revolt, which, in theory at 
least, embodied a sweeping application of the 
principle of individuality to religion. 

In the field of politics individualism had 
less opportunity for realization than in the 
realm of culture, for this was the age of 
despots and of rulers by divine right. But 
the economic developments of the period 
stimulated the rise of the middle class, which 
ultimately challenged the ascendancy of the 
absolute monarchs and paved the way for the 
complete realization of political individual- 
ism. The rising capitalism represented the 
gradual but sure triumph of individualism 
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over medieval restraints in the field of busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Merits of individualism. It need not be 
supposed that this individualistic movement 
was wholly beneficial to the human race. 
We are only indicating the fact that the age 
of the Renaissance contributed notably to 
the promotion of the spirit of individuality 
as over against the dominion of class, corpora- 
tion (i.e. in town government, guilds, univer- 
sities, etc.), and tradition that had character- 
ized the medieval period. For better or for 
worse, individualism has had a tremendous 
influence upon the course of modern history, 
and it was during the Renaissance that this 
spirit began to get thoroughly under way. 

The cult of beauty. This remarkable 
growth of the sense of individuality and of 
self-expression in the Renaissance aided and 
abetted the cult of humanity and beauty. 
Individuality meant freedom for man in 
worldly endeavor. Yet this self-expression 
could not be aimless and wholly anarchical. 
Man found it necessary to turn to some frame- 
work of values, and he found it in the realm 
of the esthetic. This was both natural and 
inevitable. The supernaturalism of the 
Middle Ages was no longer considered ade- 
quate or entirely valid. The scientific back- 
ground, which was to anchor the Deists to 
reality in the 17th and 18th centuries, was 
not yet available. So the cultured men of 
the Renaissance turned to esthetic values for 
their guidance and expression. This trend 
was intensified by the revival of pagan es- 
thetics. Professor Groethuysen puts this very 
well: : 


This explains the cultural significance of art 
and poetry in the Renaissance. Only in poetic 
and artistic representation and invention could 
man realize the multiplicity of phenomena not yet 
subjected to systematic knowledge. Poetry and 
art were conceived as the actual organs of world 
understanding. The artist or the poet of the 
Renaissance found his world in that intermediate 
realm of potentiality which was limited neither by 
a dogmatically determined faith nor by the rigid 
systematization of scientific data.? 


The freedom inspired by this Renaissance 
atmosphere—even its violence, indulgence, 
and intrigue, which were extreme manifesta- 
tions of this freedom—encouraged the artist 
to heroic efforts. 
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D. Some Leading Traits of Renaissance 
Art 


Renaissance art merges paganism and 
Christianity. In no way did the Renaissance 
reveal its pagan trends more thoroughly than 
in its glorification of man in art, an urge 
that increased as the Renaissance developed. 
We have already noted the devotion of the 
Greeks to art. Of all the pagans from the 
Egyptians to the Romans they succeeded best 
in divorcing art from religion and theology. 
But they did not entirely eliminate religious 
themes or figures. Yet they did develop a 
unique appreciation of beauty as an essential 
element in any well-executed task, and gave 
much attention to purely secular activities 
and subjects. Aphrodite, the goddess of love, 
was as favorite a subject with Greek sculptors 
as the Madonna with Christian painters. 
The Renaissance artists merged with some 
success the pagan enthusiasm for art and the 
religious themes and pious attitudes of Chris- 
tianity. 

The continuity of history and culture is 
well illustrated by the transition from an- 
tique to Renaissance art. There was no 
sharp break. The art of antiquity was car- 
ried along in the antique Christian art and 
later in the Byzantine and Romanesque art. 
These were fused with Gothic art, and in 
time new forces slowly produced the char- 
acteristic artistic expressions of the. Renais- 
sance age. 

Many of the foremost Renaissance artists 
sought to revive to some degree the old pagan 
zeal for beauty of a secular cast. But for 
some time Christianity prevented Renais- 
sance art from embodying anything like a 
complete revival of paganism. Most of the 
artistic effort went into building churches, 
chapels, and baptisteries; into producing 
sculptured figures representing personages in 
the Scriptures, or monks, saints, and martyrs} 
and into painting saints, virgins, Madonnas, 
and the like. Nevertheless, antiquity was 
not without its influence. Statues of pagan 
figures were studied in order to discover how 
to cast an apostle in bronze. Palaces were 
built as well as churches. Even Madonnas 
were at times portrayed in very secular and 
human fashion—especially by the Venetian 
school of painters. In some cases distinctly 
pagan themes and scenes were reproduced. 
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The period of the Renaissance in Italy was one of 
great commercial prosperity. As the wealth of the 
city-states permitted gratification of the love of beauty, 
artists occupied an important position. Unlike me- 
dieval days, when art was cooperative and artists and 
architects nameless, Renaissance artists achieved fame 
as individuals. Great merchant princes and popes 
alike, to enhance their prestige, vied for the services 
of eminent artists. Among the greatest art patrons 
were the Medici, enlightened scoundrels who were 
the political masters of Florence, bankers, and inter- 
national financiers. (Today the three golden balls 
of their coat of arms hang over pawnshop doors 
throughout the world.) Raphael executed several 
works for that family, among them the striking por- 


trait of Giuliano de’ Medici (upper left), Another 
artist who enjoyed their patronage was Michelangelo, 
painter, sculptor, architect, engineer, poet, who, with 
Leonardo, epitomizes the whole spirit of the Renais- 
sance. His Moses (upper right) executed for the tomb 
of Julius II, shows the power of his style and his mas- 
tery of the structure of the human body. In Rome 
during the 16th century the building of great palaces 
commanded much attention. The most characteristic, 
the Farnese Palace (lower), was designed for Pope 
Paul II by Antonio da Sangallo. Solid and sym- 
metrical, classical in style, and low, with emphasis on 
horizontal lines parallel to the earth, it differs from 
the Gothic buildings soaring heavenward. Michelan- 
gelo designed the coat of arms over the entrance. 
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The Transition from the Middle Ages to Modern Times 


This secular influence on Renaissance paint- 
ing became especially marked in the later 
years of the movement. As wealth increased 
and a rich bourgeois class developed, there 
grew up an extensive secular market for 
paintings. Here there was a demand for 
subjects and a type of portraiture that di- 
verged markedly from pietistic Christian 
tastes and standards. In this market pagan 
trends and interests were tolerated. Until 
this class of rich laymen appeared, the Church 
was almost the sole market the painters had 
for their products. The piety of many paint- 
ers—for example, Fra Angelico—was genu- 
ine. With others, it was obviously more 
perfunctory, merely practical, and largely 
commercial. 

Renaissance architecture. In architec- 
ture, the Renaissance tended to abandon the 
graceful spires and flying buttresses of the 
Gothic style of the later Middle Ages. It 
turned decisively to Greek and Roman mod- 
els, reviving the arch, the dome, and columns. 
The remarkable engineering feat of Brunel- 
leschi (1377-1446) in building the great dome 
on the Duomo in Florence bridged the hiatus 
in dome construction between the Roman 
age and the developed Renaissance archi- 
tecture examplified by the Church of St. 
Peter in Rome, which has the largest dome 
ever constructed. Harmony, proportion, and 
curves characterized Renaissance architecture. 
It did not strive to retain the mystic qualities 
of medievalism, but rather to express the 
majesty of the Church in more human terms; 
and in its decadence it tended toward over- 
ornateness, 
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Renaissance sculpture. In sculpture, even 
more than in architecture,. the religious 
element predominated. Prophets, Biblical 
kings, apostles, saints, and martyrs came in 
for most of the attention. The spirit of me- 
dievalism was tempered and reduced in sculp- 
ture by three Italian pioneers, Nicholas of 
Pisa (1207-80), Orcagna (1328-68), and Ja- 
copo della Quercia (1371-1438), who brought 
back to some extent the zest of life and na- 
ture.. One of the most famous architects and 
painters of the Renaissance, the versatile 
Michelangelo, was also one of the outstand- 
ing sculptors of his, or any, age. He is 
known for his large figures, chiefly Biblical. 
Other great sculptors were Donatello (1382- 
1466) and Ghiberti (1378-1453). In some 
respects, such as bronze work, Renaissance 
sculpture equaled or surpassed the Greek. 

Renaissance painting in Italy. In paint- 
ing, however, the Renaissance artists com- 
pletely outdistanced—at least in their mode 
—anything before known. So far as we can 
tell from literary or artistic remains, no paint- 
ing in the pagan past measured up to the 
best painting of the mature Renaissance. 
While Renaissance painting is often consid- 
ered as a unity, yet it is essential to maintain 
a due chronological perspective in order to 
get a proper feeling for the evolution of the 
art. The work of such early painters as 
Cimabue and the primitives was very differ- 
ent from that of the mature Renaissance 
artists. Yet there was a thread of continuity 
in the entire course of development, which 
was, in essence, the attempt to master the art 
of the realistic depiction of the human phys- 


~-Even in our own complex civilization, the bril- 
liant accomplishments of Leonardo da Vinci, a product 
of the Renaissance, seem well-nigh incredible. A man 
of tremendous intellectual curiosity, he would attempt 
anything and tried almost everything. Coupled with 
the versatility of his genius were indefatigable energy 
and an insistence upon precision. His manuscripts 
and his sketch books, which lay in obscurity for gen- 
erations and have only recently been studied for the 
first time, reveal him as the first modern scientist. 
Many of his inventions, faithfully reconstructed from 
his detailed sketches, have proved scientifically ac- 
curate and practical. He was truly centuries ahead 
of his time. Further, his achievements in any one 
of many other directions were sufficient to have won 
him fame, even’ in this age. He designed buildings 
and bridges, produced large-scale ‘maps of western 
Italy, drained marshes, studied and sketched rock for- 


mations, wrote on the physical structure and move- 
ments of horses, drew plans for canals with locks, 
invented military weapons, roller bearings, and a 
steam engine, played the lyre and sang well, painted 
many beautiful canvases, into which he introduced 
wondrous landscapes as background (he is called the 
“perfect painter”), and sculptured one of the world’s 
finest equestrian statues. Reproduced here are a few 
of his thousands of sketches as visual evidence of his 
greatness: a botanical sketch of flowers and leaves, 
caricatures of weird faces he encountered, an armored 
tank, the first machine gun, a city with underground 
streets, an accurate study of the anatomy of the leg, 
and a “flying machine,” based on his studies of the 
flight of birds, with bird-like wings, powered by the 
operator's arm and leg motion. At the upper right 
is his Mona Lisa, the world’s most famous portrait, 
which hangs in the Louvre in Paris. 
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iognomy and the manner in which it ex- 
presses emotion. 

Michelangelo (1485-1564), Leonardo da 
Vinci (1452-1519), and Raphael (1483-1520) 
were the outstanding Italian painters‘of the 
mature Italian Renaissance. The first pro- 
duced stupendous frescoes, especially in the 
Vatican, generally portraying biblical themes. 
Leonardo was the most versatile artist and 
genius of all recorded history, but he finished 
few paintings. His paintings are noted for 
their subtlety and for their often impenetra- 
ble expressions. Probably the most famed 
is his Mona Lisa, though his fresco The 
Last Supper has attracted much admiration. 
Raphael was a master of color, form, and 
perspective. His Sistine Madonna, formerly 
in the Dresden gallery and now in the Krem- 
lin, has often been regarded as the most deli- 
cately beautiful of all extant paintings. 
Other important painters are Fra Filippo 
Lippi (1406-69), who first used his models’ 
faces for the sacred characters he portrayed; 
Mantegna (1431-1506), a Paduan who was a 
master of technique and illustrated better 
than most others the influence of the pagan 
classics upon the painting of the period; 
Perugino (1446-1524), of the Umbrian school, 
who devoted his high technical powers to 
portraying mysticism and spiritual ecstasy; 
and Ghirlandajo (1449-94), a Florentine of 
little imagination but great technical skill 
and marked power of realistic portrayal. 

Some of the Italian painters were extremely 
competent in their handling of color. An- 
drea del Sarto (1486-1531) of Florence, Cor- 
reggio (1495-1534) of the Lombard school, 
and Giorgione, Titian (1477-1576), Tinto- 
retto, and Veronese of the Venetian group 
were the most capable in this type of artistic 
achievement. The Venetian school was espe- 
cially given to rich coloring. This last- 
named group was probably more successful 
than any other in breaking away from Chris- 
tian themes and austere morals and in giving 
vent to a decidedly pagan love of corporeal 
beauty and secular activities. 

Rise of painting in northern and western 
Europe. Though Renaissance art began in 
Italy, it was not long limited to that area. 
Flanders, the great commercial country of 
northern Europe, was the birthplace of north- 
ern Renaissance painting. Its busy manu- 
facturing and trading cities had accumulated 
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wealth, and the splendid court of the Count 
of Flanders offered an opportunity for display 
and encouraged a revival of art. From Flan- 
ders, northern Renaissance painting spread 
to Holland and Germany. 

Important Flemish painting began with 
the brothers Hubert (1365-1426) and Jan 
(1381-1441) van Eyck. They were noted for 
some of the earliest of oil paintings, and for 
the brilliant color and minute finish of 
their pictures. In Germany, Albrecht Diirer 
(1471-1528) and Hans Holbein (1497-1543) 
were the leaders in establishing high stand- 
ards of painting, and Dürer was famous also 
for his etchings and woodcuts. Rubens 
(1577-1640) and his pupil, Van Dyck (1599- 
1641), were the outstanding painters of the 
mature Flemish period. Rubens was im- 
mensely popular and productive, using stu- 
dents and associates to help in his work. In 
such pictures as The Judgment of Paris 
he did much to revive pagan ideals and 
themes. Van Dyck was celebrated for his 
portrait painting, which greatly influenced 
the later English portrait painters, Gains 
borough and Reynolds. Frans Hals (1580- 
1666) and Rembrandt (1606-69) were the 
outstanding Dutch painters. Hals broke 
away from the earlier traditions of both piety 
and aristocracy and often devoted himself 
to everyday, and sometimes ribald, themes. 
Rembrandt, usually regarded as the greatest 
of north-European painters and certainly 
the best known, painted a great number of 
pictures, and combined to an unusual degree 
the power of portraying external beauty and 
indicating deep philosophical insight and 
subjective feeling. In Spain, the religious 
and militant spirit of the Jesuits was exhib- 
ited by El Greco (1548-1614) and Murillo 
(1617-82). El Greco’s tendency to distort 
nature for emotional effect has greatly in- 
fluenced our contemporary painters. Mu- 
rillo brought religious painting down to 
earth and everyday experience. Velasquez 
(1599-1660) was noted for his technically per- 
fect portraits of royalty, aristocracy, and such 
grotesque court figures as dwarfs and buf- 
foons—and for his historical and religious 
paintings. 


E. The Invention of Printing 


Origins of printing. One of the more no- 
table developments related to literature dur- 
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Top: The busy port city of Venice in the Renaissance. 
At this period Venice was the center of the commerce 
of Europe. The tall tower is the Campanile or bell 
tower. Beside it, the building with columns is the 
Palace of the Doge (= chief magistrate). Behind the 
palace appear the Oriental domes of the Cathedral of 
St. Mark. The Byzantine appearance of the palace 
and cathedral reflects the influence of the East, 
brought back by merchants, soldiers, and travelers. 
Center: A law class in the famous University of Bo- 
logna, Italy, in the 14th century. For centuries after 
its founding in the 1th century the “university” 
taught only civil and canon law, fields in which it 
won recognition as the chief school in the 12th cen- 
tury. It is said to have had almost 10,000 students in 
the 13th century. Its professors lectured in. their 
own rooms, or, later, in rooms provided by the civic 
authorities. Only in 1562 by order of Pius IV, was 
the real university built. The school’s importance 
was such that the coins of the city bore its motto, 
“Bologna teaches.” Bottom: An early printing press. 
This first known representation of a typographic 
printing press is similar to that used by Gutenberg. 
Jodocus Badius, who set up a printing establishment 
in Paris around 1500, used this shop scene on the 
title pages of his books. The typesetter is at the 
right, the printer is working the press, while the man 
behind him waits to ink the press with two “inking 
balls.” Each sheet of paper, previously dampened, 
was laid carefully upon the type and printed. 
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ing the age of Humanism was the invention 
of printing with movable type. 

What is customarily described as the inven- 
tion of printing in western Europe was the 
origin of the practice of printing through 
the use of a separate or individual type for 
each letter of the alphabet. Each word was 
made up by assembling and placing in a 
printer’s stick (the form holding the type) 
the various letters of the word. When the 
particular page, article, or book had been 
printed, the type could be removed from the 
form and distributed (sorted), to be reas- 
sembled again to form new words and print 
another book or article. These individual 
letters in type were no longer carved out of 
wood but were cast from metal. Once the 
die or pattern had been made for a letter, by 
the use of a metal punch, millions of letters 
could be cast from the same pattern. This 
process of making letters for printing is 
known as type-founding. In the early days 
these letters were cast individually, and then 
assembled by the typesetter as he set word 
after word from his manuscript copy. Since 
the invention of the modern typesetting ma- 
chines in the latter part of the 1gth century, 
the letters and words are formed and cach 
letter or each line is cast in one process. 

Johann Gutenberg. Even half a century 
of careful investigation by scholars has failed 
to discover for certain who was the inventor 
of printing with individual and movable 
type; but it is well established that the inven- 
tion took place in the middle of the 15th 
century. The two men for whom primacy 
is usually claimed are Lourens Coster ol 
Haarlem in Holland and Johann Gutenberg 
of Mainz in Germany. Coster died in 1440, 
and our only authority for his alleged inven- 
tion of printing is found in the work of a 
man who lived a century later. Whether or 
not Gutenberg actually invented printing, he 
was certainly the first to convert it into a 
practical art and a productive industry. Yet, 
curiously enough, “nothing printed during 
his lifetime bears his name as printer or gives 
any information about him in that capacity.” 
He was born in Strasbourg in 1398 and died 
in Mainz in 1468. Some authorities think 
that he was engaged in printing as early as 
1438, but the first piece of printed matter that 
can be certainly attributed to him, an indul- 
gence, was printed in 1454. He is supposed 
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to have printed the Bible in a particularly 
beautiful edition with 42 lines to a page, 
and an edition of Donatus’ famous Latin 
grammar. Whatever may be the facts re- 
garding the first printers, there can be no 
doubt that by 1455 the practical and revolu- 
tionary character of the printing industry 
had been thoroughly demonstrated. 

Importance of printing for modern civili- 
zation. The invention of printing was of 
enormous consequence to the cultural history 
of mankind. Professor William T. Waugh 
says of it: 


It may be an exaggeration to say that it is the 
most momentous invention in the history of the 
world, but it is certainly the most momentous since 
that of writing, and of more fundamental conse- 
quence than any of the countless inventions of the 
last two centuries, however much they may have 
transformed the conditions of life.1° 


Professor Preserved Smith estimates the 
consequences of the invention of printing in 
a similar vein: 


The importance of printing cannot be overesti- 
mated. There are few events like it in the history 
of the world. The whole gigantic swing of mod- 
ern democracy and of the scientific spirit was re- 
leased by it. The veil of the temple of religion 
and of knowledge was rent in twain, and the ar- 
cana of the priest and clerk exposed to the gaze 
of the people. The reading public became the 
supreme court before whom, from this time, all 
cases must be argued. The conflict of opinion 
and parties, of privilege and freedom, of science 
and obscurantism, was transferred from the secret 
chamber of a small, privileged, professional, and 
sacerdotal coterie to the arena of the reading pub- 
lic.11 


Printing with movable type meant cheap 
book production if a large number of copies 
was needed. But even today it is cheaper 
to copy a book by hand or by typewriter than 
to print it if only one or two copies are 
needed. Printing made possible economical 
book production on a large scale and pro- 
moted the democratization of printed litera- 
ture. 

There was, however, no immediate flood 
of progressive or scientific books. The ma- 
jority of the books printed during the first 
century or so after Gutenberg were not scien- 
tific and critical works but religious and the- 
ological books and conventional encyclope- 
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dias. Usually they were reproductions in 
print of previous manuscript books. It was 
not until the late 16th century and the 17th 
that books reflecting the beginnings of the 
new thought and science were printed in any 
considerable number. 

Censorship. Indeed, the conditions of the 
time were an obstacle to the printing of books 
containing new ideas. The European gov- 
ernments made unlicensed printing a serious 
offense, in some states a capital crime; and 
they established a thorough censorship of the 
licensed presses. The precarious nature of 
the printing business when it came to issuing 
novel scientific or philosophical works is well 
illustrated by Osiander’s preface to Coper- 
nicus’ famous work on the revolution of the 
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earth around the sun. In this Osiander, to 
protect his press, implied that probably 
Copernicus was only joking or, at most, sub- 
mitting a hypothesis. Today censorship ex- 
ists chiefly in the case of school textbooks 
and works dealing with sex. In some coun- 
tries where dictatorships have recently been 
set up, the censorship of books has been re- 
vived, and the conditions which John Milton 
denounced in the 17th century have ap- 
peared once more. After the second World 
War was over, however, the democratic oc- 
cupation governments began to burn Nazi 
books in Germany with as much gusto and 
on much the same scale that Hitler had mani- 
fested in destroying books that were not to his 
taste. 


VIL. THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION 


A. The Renaissance and the Reformation 


_ Slight relation of the Renaissance to the 
Protestant Revolt. The spirit of restless- 
ness and resentment within the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the later Middle Ages came to 
a head in an open secession between 1517 
and 1648. This movement is usually called 
the Protestant Reformation but it is also 
known as the Protestant Revolution. Catho- 
lic scholars usually prefer the term “Revolu- 
tion” because the word “Reformation” im- 
plies that the Protestants actually reformed 
or improved the Catholic religious system of 
the Middle Ages. This the Catholics are not 
willing to admit. The fact is that the move- 
ment started as a reformation within the 
Church and ended in a revolution and seces- 
sion from the Church. This latter develop- 
ment was inevitably produced as a joint result 
of the fiery and violent character of Luther 
and his tactics and of the obstinacy and stu- 
pidity of the Catholic leaders in resisting 
reform proposals that were more moderate 
than those of Luther. 

It has been assumed by many that the 
Renaissance produced the Reformation, But 
between actual Humanism and literal Prot- 
estantism there was little real intellectual 
affinity or genetic relationship. Humanism 
stimulated a secular cultivation of pagan 
learning. The Protestant Revolt promoted 
theological controversies over Christian doc- 
trine. The most discernible relationship be- 
tween the two lay in the fact that the schol- 


arly training obtained by some Protestant 
Humanists in their classical studies later 
aided them as religious students and con- 
troversialists. In addition, the secular in- 
dividualism of the Renaissance helped on the 
religious individualism of Protestantism. 
With most other phases of Protestantism, Hu- 
manism had little if any connection, 
Contrasts in spirit of Humanism and Prot- 
estantism. Strictly speaking, Humanism, on 
the one hand, and Lutheranism and Calvin- 
ism, on the other, were fundamentally op- 
posed. Humanism was, at least incidentally, 
a moderate revolt.against the supernaturalism 
and otherworldliness of Patristic and Scho- 
lastic Christianity. The Protestant revolt 
brought with it an all-pervading revival of 
even the grosser forms of supernaturalism, 
diabolism, witchcraft, and other manifesta- 
tions of this general cultural complex. Many 
Humanists were pre-Reformation critics of 
the ecclesiastical abuses, but with few excep- 
tions they were loyal Catholics, and merely 
wished for reform within the Church. Hu- 
manism may have promoted criticism: of the 
Renaissance Church, but it certainly did not 
intentionally encourage the spirit of Prot- 
estantism. Perhaps the most plausible of the 
indirect influences of the Renaissance on the 
Reformation lay in the stimulus that the 
former gave to the spirit of individualism. 
But individuality expressed itself quite dif- 
ferently in Humanism and in art from the 
manner in which it asserted itself in Prot- 
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estantism. Moreover, the cult of humanity 
and beauty that Renaissance individualism 
promoted was suppressed once more by super- 
naturalism under the reign of Protestantism. 

In short, the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion were fundamentally different in general 
cultural interests and intellectual outlook. 
We may agree with Erasmus’s observation 
that if Luther hatched the egg that he (Eras- 
mus) had laid, it turned out to be quite a dif- 
ferent bird from what Erasmus had intended 
it to be. 


B. The Historical Background of the 
Protestant Revolution 


Complex causes of the Protestant Revolu- 
tion. Like all great historic movements, the 
Protestant Revolt or Reformation, which dis- 
rupted the Catholic Church in the West and 
led to the appearance of national or terri- 
torial churches and ultimately of a multi- 
plicity of Christian sects, was the product of 
a complexity of factors. It was in no sense, 
whether in its causes, in the manner in which 
it expressed itself, or in its consequences, 
purely a religious movement. Nor must it 
be viewed as the result of unique conditions 
that were peculiar to Germany at the very 
close of the 15th century and the first quarter 
of the 16th. For the Protestant Revolt’ was, 
in some aspects at least, the culmination of 
truly medieval tendencies and forces. Even 
Luther, whose historic role was that of the 
detonator of the movement, recognized “that 
the Reformation was no accident depending 
on his own personal intervention, but was 
inevitable and in progress when he began to 
preach.” The view that the Reformation 
cannot be correctly regarded as a religious 
movement pure and simple is well expressed 
by the great American Church historian, 
H. C. Lea, who writes: 


In the curious theocracy which dominated the 
Middle Ages, secular and spiritual interests be- 
came so inextricably intermingled that it is impos- 
sible wholly to disentangle them; but the motives, 
both remote and proximate, which led to the Luth- 
eran revolt were largely secular rather than spirit- 
ual . ... we may, dismiss the religious changes in- 
cident to the Reformation with the remark that 
they were not the object sought but the means for 
attaining that object.1? 


The revolt against the medieval Church- 
State. Viewed in its spiritual phases, the 
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Protestant Revolt meant roughly the accept- 
ance of a modified Christian theology and 
the rejection of the Catholic Church as the 
sole instrument of salvation. In its more 
significant nonspiritual aspects, the move- 
ment appears primarily (1) as the culmina- 
tion of a long-existing critical attitude to- 
ward the tremendous material wealth of the 
Church and the economic advantages it cn- 
joyed and (2) as a decisive manifestation of 
the clash between the rising national state 
and medieval religious institutions. The im- 
portance of the last point cannot be over- 
emphasized, and James Harvey Robinson is 
fully justified in writing: “The Reformation 
was thus essentially a stage in the disengag: 
ing of the modern state from that medieval, 
international ecclesiastical state {that is, the 
Catholic Church] which had its beginnings 
in the ecclesia of the Acts of the Apostles.” 

To understand the causes of the Protestant 
Revolt it is necessary to survey the Catholic 
Church as both a secular institution and a 
spiritual agency, the ideals and abuses of the 
Church, the attitude of non-Protestant critics 
of the Church, the points of conflict between 
the national state and the Church, the cco- 
nomic temper of the age, and the local con- 
ditions in the Germanies, where the move- 
ment first got under way. 

The Catholic Church had become an in- 
stitution with such imposing secular powers 
that it can best be described as an interna- 
tional state. It had a monarch in the Pope 
and a bureaucracy in its hierarchy of officials. 
It possessed its legislative assemblies. It had 
its own laws and its officials and courts who 
administered them. It was able to compel 
obedience to its laws, had its prisons for pun- 
ishment, and pronounced death sentences. 
It was a great landowner, and its wealth was 
not limited to land alone. Its income came 
from contributions that were not voluntary 
in nature. It dealt with secular governments 
as one sovereign power with another. It 
treated principalities and even kingdoms as 
fiefs. It claimed that the power of the Pope, 
as the representative of God on earth, was 
without limit. Royal or civil authority was 
thus subject to papal control. “It is,” writes 
F. W. Maitland, English legal historian, “no 
voluntary society; if people are not born into 
it they are baptized into it when they cannot 
help themselves.” The Church, in short, 
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performed many of the functions of a modern 
state, and it possessed powers that made it a 
superstate. 

The national state challenges the Church. 
As long as the secular authorities were rela- 
tively weak because of the political decen- 
tralization under feudalism, the clash) be- 
tween them and the Holy See, with its claims 
of unlimited jurisdiction over the temporal 
powers, did not assume final form. But with 
the development of the modern national state 
and the general consolidation of secular au- 
thority, the friction between Church and 
State took on a sharper and more critical 
form. The basic issue was the question 
whether there was to be a divided sovereignty 
within the State. Was the secular ruler to 
share his sovereign power with the Church 
by permitting the latter to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the State? To this ques- 
tion even the most pious of rulers gave an 
emphatic “no” in answer. 

In addition to this fundamental problem, 
there were four other points of friction be- 
tween Church and State: (1) the bitter objec- 
tion of national rulers to the taxation and 
other financial exactions of the papacy; (2) 
the conflict over jurisdiction between secular 
and ecclesiastical courts and the extent to 
which the Roman curia could hear appealed 
cases; (3) the question whether the property 
of the clergy was subject to taxation by the 
national monarch; and (4) the problem of 
the control of ecclesiastical patronage. About 
the last it should be remembered that the 
papacy claimed the right to appoint the new 
occupants to vacant bishoprics and other 
posts in complete disregard of the nomina- 
tions of the royal rulers or of lay patrons and 
founders. This threatened the authority of 
the Crown, and made it difficult to have the 
friends and supporters of the ruler in these 
important posts. Further, since the papacy 
established a scale of prices for those offices, 
from which it secured considerable revenue, 
the payment of such sums by the nominees 
drained the royal realms of a good deal of 
wealth. 

Signal proof of the growth of national senti- 
ment and of the increasing strength of the 
national rulers is found in the extent to 
which the universal Church had become na- 
tionalized before 1500. -Before Luther ap- 
peared on the scene there were strong 
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national trends within the Church. In Eng- 
land, for example, between the end of the 
13th century and the close of the 14th, the 
withdrawat of land from civil jurisdiction by 
handing it over to the Church was forbidden; 
the Pope could not appoint his candidates to 
English benefices; Englishmen could not ap- 
peal from their own courts to Rome; and 
papal bulls and edicts could not be published 
without the permission of the Crown. In 
France, by the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges 
in 1438, the Pope was almost stripped. of 
power over appointments, the raising of 
Church revenues, and jurisdiction in courts. 
A Church Council was declared to be supreme 
over the Pope. Even with the retraction of 
the last assertion by the Concordat of Bo- 
logna of 1516, which was a compromise be- 
tween the Roman curia and France, “almost 
the whole power of appointment, of jurisdic- 
tion, and of taxation was put into the royal 
hands.” 1 Similar gains were made by the 
Spanish crown. Even in Italy, where no na- 
tional unity existed, Marsiglio of Padua de- 
manded the extension of the power of the 
civil government at the expense of the papacy. 

In the German states, where there was pres- 
ent a definite national consciousness but no 
central government, individual rulers and 
free cities won much the same powers as 
those exercised by the national monarchs. 
A strong imperial and antipapal (even anti- 
clerical) attitude was expressed in the lists of 
grievances and protests that were drawn up 
by the imperial Diets from about the middle 
of the 15th century onward. Charles V, the 
vigorous opponent of the Protestant move- 
ment, had declared when he ascended the 
imperial throne in 1519 that no German 
would be handed over for trial in Rome with- 
out being tried first in Germany, a policy 
that accounts for Luther's trial in his native 
land. 

In short, the national and other secular 
rulers before the actual outbreak of the Prot- 
estant Revolt had successfully contested the 
claim of unlimited power by the papacy, had 
gained extensive control over patronage and 
taxation, had cut down the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts, and were in a posi- - 
tion to prohibit the publication of papal. 
edicts and decrees and the entrance of papal 
legates within their realms. A main reason 
why the Protestant Revolt broke out first in 
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the Germanies was that the decentralized po- 
litical power there had not been strong 
enough to curb the pretensions and exactions 
of the Church so that the ecclesiastical abuses 
were more numerous and flagrant there than 
in the more centralized national states. 

Abuses in the Church. The Church was 
also severely criticized for its 
mechanical theory of salvation and for abuses 
that had existed for centuries. The Church 
held that salvation was possible only through 
certain rites known as sacraments admin- 
istered, with the exception of baptism, only 
by the clergy. Members of the clergy had 
special powers differentiating them from lay- 
men, and the Church was the necessary inter- 
mediary between man and God. Further, 
the moral character of individual members of 
the clergy in no way affected, it was claimed, 
their unique spiritual power. Only through 
the Church could a man be saved. 

The abuses from which the Church sut- 
fered were one factor in preparing the way 
for the Reformation. But it is easy to over- 
draw the picture of corruption and deprav- 
ity of the Church, and to forget that these 
abuses were, at times and with hostile groups, 
not so much a fundamental cause of revolt 
as a welcome means of providing weapons 
for attacking the Church. Corruption of the 
Church usually arose either in connection 
with financial matters or from the immoral 
lives of clerics. The incredibly low moral 
standards of the Renaissance Popes need no 
emphasis here. Their mode of life, with 
some exceptions, was a constant repudiation 
of every Christian ideal. With Pope Alex- 
ander VI (1492-1503) vice and crime became 
a skillful art. It is very probable, however, 
that the moral tone of the Catholic clergy as 
a whole was no worse at the opening of the 
16th century than it had been for many years. 

The most common financial abuses of the 
period involved the sale of Church offices 
(simony), of justice, of pardons, and of dis- 
pensations, and charging high fees for the 
administration of the sacraments. Sinecures 
were created and sold. The papacy collected 
huge sums from the clergy in the annates (a 
tax on a portion of the first year’s revenue of 
a benefice after the occupant assumed office, 
provided the benefice did not pay a services 
tax) and the servitia (services), a tax paid by 
patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, and abbots 
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on the occasion of their appointment or con- 
firmation by the Pope. Later, these fees 
were paid to the national sovereigns. Of- 
fices were often not filled on the death of 
their occupants, and in the meantime the 
papacy collected the incomes connected with 
them. 

The financial difficulties of the papacy led 
to the wide sale of indulgences, which pro- 
vided a rich source of revenue. By the in- 
dulgence, which originated in connection 
with the Crusades, the Pope remitted, both 
for this earth and for Purgatory, the tem- 
poral penalties of sin. By the 14th century 
an indulgence was granted for a money pay- 
ment, and in the next century the remission 
of penalties in Purgatory was extended to the 
dead. Naturally the sale of indulgences be- 
came an active business to swell papal rev- 
enues. It was the sale of indulgences that 
aroused Luther, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding their sale in Germany at that par- 
ticular time give a penetrating insight into 
the economic evils of the Church. Albert 
of Brandenburg bought the archbishopric of 
Mainz from the Pope for 30,000 ducats, 
which sum he borrowed from the Fuggers, 
the great banking house of the age. In order 
to repay the loan, he then secured from the 
Pope for 10,000 ducats a monopoly on the 
sale of indulgences in certain German re- 
gions, including Thuringia and Saxony. 
Johann Tetzel, the salesman of indulgences 
for Albert, was accompanied by a represent- 
ative of the Fuggers. 

On the grounds of its corruption, its world- 
liness, the immorality of its clergy, its mechan- 
ical theory of salvation, and the papal claims 
to absolute temporal and spiritual power, 
the Church had been long under fire. Among 
its critics on one or more of these points were 
the Albigenses and the Waldenses, Wycliffe, 
the Lollards, and Huss, and a large group of 
Humanists, notably Lorenzo Valla, Pico della 
Mirandola, Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples, John 
Colet, John Reuchlin, Ulrich von Hutten, 
and Erasmus. 

The Mystics. Also among the critics of 
Church, but not in any of these groups, are 
a number of German mystics of the 14th and 
15th centuries whose ideas profoundly influ- 
enced Luther, and who, as Preserved Smith 
remarks, made an early effort “to transcend 
the economy of salvation offered by the 
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church.” Johannes (Meister) Eckhart (1260- 
1327) and his two disciples, Heinrich Suso 
(1300-66) and Johann Tauler (about 1300- 
61), were the most important of these mys- 
tics. They rejected a mechanical scheme 
of salvation through sacraments and insisted 
upon personal worth and devotion. In their 
view, there could be no intermediary be- 
tween the believer and God. They advanced 
the idea of the union of the soul with the 
Deity, spoke of direct communion with God 
through prayer, and emphasized the tran- 
scendental love of God. They desired to be 
“lost in God.” Such religious mysticism was 
an extremely individual matter, and while 
there were groups of mystics who gathered 
in praying circles, it could never create a 
mass movement. Regions other than Ger- 
many produced mystics, too,’* and the gen- 
eral tendency was expressed in such religious 
writings as The German Theology, a 14th- 
century work that deeply influenced Luther, 
and the Imitation of Christ by Thomas a 
Kempis. The 15th century and the early 
16th were marked by an increasing piety that 
implied a heightened emotionalism in re- 
ligious experience. ‘The Reformation period 
was an intensely religious rather than an ir- 
religious age. 

Economic basis of Protestantism. That 
the economic spirit of the period provides a 
key to the understanding of the Lutheran 
revolt is true in a number of respects. The 
chief economic changes of the last centuries 
of the Middle Ages, and the consequences of 
later oversea expansion, served to remake 
Europe economically. A monetary stand- 
ard and the first stages of a capitalist econ- 
omy appeared. An urban middle class with 
ideals and interests that clashed with those 
of the medieval Church was produced. The 
growing complexity of economic life and its 
constantly expanding scope burst through 
the ideological structure of the economic 
theory erected by the Schoolmen. Between 
the growing acquisitive spirit of the age and 
Church law and ideals there was sharp antag- 
onism. The middle class was opposed to the 
stand of the Church on interest; it cried out 
against the movement of wealth across the 
Alps into Italy in the form of taxes and pay- 
ments for offices; and it was willing to sup- 
port the national monarchs in their struggle 
with the Church. It also looked with great 
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disfavor upon the wealth of the Church and 
its economic privileges, which were not open 
to other men. 

Especially in Germany there were these cle- 
ments of discontent. There, the petty no- 
bility, the knights, were adversely affected 
by the changing social and economic condi- 
tions, and were faced with serious difficulties. 
Further, their main activity, private warfare, 
was declared illegal in 1495. It is no won- 
der that they saw in the possible expropria- 
tion of Church lands a way out of their un- 
fortunate situation. 

In the towns there were countless evidences 
of discontent with the Church and monastic 
institutions. The vast amount of capital 
that was stored in the landed wealth of the 
Church was needed in a more liquid form 
for the further expansion of commercial 
enterprise. Through its heavy taxation and 
the placing of the revenues in fields that were 
relatively nonproductive, the Church pre- 
vented the expansion of credit that was so 
necessary. The monastic orders and the 
clergy in general claimed immunity from 
taxation of their property, manufactured 
goods, and foodstuffs; the town governments 
insisted that these should be taxed. The 
towns were bitterly opposed to mortmain— 
giving land to the Church and thus ending 
payments to secular authorities—which, if 
carried far enough, could be ruinous to urban 
finances. 

Popular discontent. No less discontented 
were the people of the country, though they 
directed their protests only in part against 
the Church. They railed against both secu- 
lar and clerical feudal overlords. From the 
close of the 14th century on, the peasantry 
was objecting: to the extortions of the clergy, 
and spoke of the clergy in the sharpest tones. 
That there was no irreligion present in all 
of this is indicated by the strong emotional 
religious coloring of the peasant movements 
of the 15th century. Between 1493 and the 
outbreak of the Lutheran revolt, the peasants 
(occasionally joined by others) were in al- 
most continuous revolt. These social move- 
ments, called Bundschuh (the peasant’s clog 
shoe was a symbol of the revolt), were by no 
means produced by clerical tithes, fines, and 
other exactions alone. The basic cause ap- 
pears to have been the disastrous consc- 
quences for the peasantry of the attempts of 
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both lay and ecclesiastical lords to re-enforce 
their customary rights, to broaden manorial 
administration, and to create large estates by 
encroaching upon the common lands, espe- 
cially in southern Germany and in Switzer- 
land. The growing importance of the in- 
fantry, made up of peasant and artisan sol- 
diers, which forecast the disappearance of the 
old mounted feudal army, probably helped 
to make the peasants less submissive to their 
lords. Further, the period from 1490 to 
1510 saw no less than eight very poor crop 
years, thus increasing the misery of the peas- 
ants. 

There is much validity in Thomas M. 
Lindsay's description of the German scene at 
the opening of the 16th century as one of 
“seething discontent and full of bitter class 
hatreds. . . . It was into this mass of seeth- 
ing discontent,” he writes, “that the spark of 
religious protest fell—the one thing needed 
to fire the train and kindle the social con- 
flagration. This was the society to which 
Luther spoke, and its discontent was the 
sounding-board which made his words rever- 
berate.” 18 


C. Germany on the Eve of the Revolt 


Conditions on the eve of the Protestant 
Revolt. The outbreak of the Protestant re- 
volt must also be studied in the light of the 
special religious conditions of the 15th cen- 
tury and the early 16th. The pomp and 
ceremony of the Catholic Church had in- 
creased with the growing wealth and worldli- 
ness of the Renaissance period. Its rites and 
liturgy were more emphasized, and its cere- 
monies became more elaborate and ostenta- 
tious. Pilgrimages to holy places were en- 
couraged and celebrated in striking and 
dramatic fashion. A wave of church 
building swept over western Europe, increas- 
ing ecclesiastical beauty and display. A 
greatly increased interest arose.in the collec- 
tion and adoration of various relics associated 
with New Testament figures and medieval 
saints. It was believed that: by rites, cere- 
monies, pilgrimages, church building, and 
the veneration of relics the faithful Christian 
could build up a treasury of good works 
which would redound to his spiritual benefit 
and well-being. 

Veneration of relics. 
sacred relics, especially by 
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Reformation. Catholics, requires some spe- 
cial attention. It was one of the practices 
most attacked by reformers and one of the 
chief items in Catholic Christianity that was 
rejected by the Protestants. The practice 
also throws interesting light on the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the period. In addi- 
tion to the larger magic involved in the very 
nature of the Catholic Church and its sacra- 
mental system, there went the lesser magic, 
in the form of the veneration and exploita- 
tion of holy relics for the purpose of increas- 
ing one’s luck and good fortune. The greater 
and lesser magic were, of course, inseparably 
linked in the fact that no Mass could be said 
except over an altar stone, which usually 
contained a relic. Kirby Page thus describes 
this devotion to relics by the Catholics: 


The relics of Christ and the martyrs were 
thought to possess divine virtue. Pieces of wood 
from the Holy Cross were the most highly treas- 
ured of all relics. Healing and protective power 
were supposed to reside in every particle of a saint's 
body, the hair and teeth being especially cflica- 
cious. The relics of St. Gratus were given credit 
for extinguishing a forest fire in 1542. Valuable 
relics became a source of great income to a church. 
For centuries the craze for relics was so great that 
innumerable frauds were perpetrated. At present 
there are fifty-six fingers of St. Peter the Dominican 
in the churches of Europe, twenty-six heads of St. 
Juliene, thirty bodies of St. George, twelve heads 
of St. John the Baptist, seventy veils of the Virgin 
Mary, as well as many tears and footprints of 
Jesus.1® 


In The Age of the Reformation Preserved 
Smith thus describes the nature of the esteem 
for relics by the Church: 


The passion for the relics of the saints led to an 
enormous traffic in spurious articles. There ap- 
peared to be enough of the wood of the true cross, 
said Erasmus, to make a ship; there were exhibited 
five shin-bones of the ass on which Christ rode, 
whole bottles of the Virgin's milk, and several 
complete bits of skin saved from the circumcision 
of Jesus.2° 


Even more impressive was the collection of 
the Archbishop of Mainz, who possessed, 
among other things, “a fair piece of Moses’ 
left horn, a whole pound of the wind that 
blew for Elijah in the cave on Mount Horeb, 
and two feathers and an egg of the Holy 
Ghost.” At the Trèves cathedral since 1512 
the Holy Coat (seamless robe) of Jesus has 
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been exhibited. At Loreto in Italy might be 
seen the sacred house in which the Virgin is 
supposed to have lived. It is said to have 
come from Palestine to Italy in three leaps. 
The body of St. James in Compostella in 
Spain is supposed to have proceeded from 
Judea to Spain in a stone sarcophagus under 
its own power. 

Luxury, extravagance, and imsmorality in 
the Church. Asa result of the heavy expense 
that the new urge of ecclesiastical display 
and church building necessitated, the finan- 
cial burdens imposed by the Church upon 
the laity became unusually burdensome at 
the opening of the 16th century. In addition 
to the ordinary taxes and levies, there was a 
marked increase in the sale of indulgences, re- 
garded by many as the worst abuse in Church 
finance. As a result of the Conciliar Move- 
ment and other controversies of the period, 
the Scholastic theology of the Catholic 
Church was elaborated and became even 
more complicated and technical. Moreover, 
as we have seen, the immoralities of some of 
the Renaissance Popes were shocking, rival- 
ing those of the decadent Roman Emperors. 
Immorality was also rife among many of the 
lesser clergy. 

Futile efforts to reform the Church from 
within. To many devout Catholics of this 
period these conditiens seemed deplorable. 
Ascetic and mystical characters recoiled from 
the growing worldliness of the Church. 
Some repudiated the doctrine of salvation 
through good ‘works, which was associated 
with the General Epistle of James, and 
turned to St. Paul's defense of justification by 
faith. The German Humanists, who culti- 
vated classical and Biblical scholarship, de- 
veloped an antipathy towards the fine-spun 
Scholastic theology of the Catholic Church. 
Both the secular princes and their subjects 
deeply resented the additional burdens im- 
posed upon them as the result of growing ec- 
clesiastical expenditures. They were parti- 
cularly enraged over the abuses connected 
with the sale of indulgences for the dead, 
which the Church now furthered in order to 
raise the funds needed for its increased out- 
lays. With the growth of commerce and 
business enterprise after the middle of the 
15th century the increasingly powerful mer- 
chant class was irritated by the restrictions 
upon their complete economic freedom em- 
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bodied in the doctrines of the Church and in 
the tenets of the canon law on economic mat- 
ters. For these and other lesser reasons any 
vigorous movement of protest against condi- 
tions existing in the Roman Catholic Church 
about the year 1500 received enthusiastic sup- 
port from large numbers, particularly in 
northern Europe. 

At first the criticism of the Church was car- 
ried on primarily by devout Catholics who 
thought of nothing more than inducing the 
Church, of its own accord, to eliminate what 
they regarded as its outstanding abuses. 
They did not in any way countenance the 
suggestion of violent action against the 
mother Church. Chief among this school of 
thought was the great German scholar and 
Humanist Erasmus, whose contributions to 
Humanism we have already mentioned. In 
his Enchiridion or Handbook of the Chris- 
tian Knight (1503) he drew a sharp contrast 
between spiritual and institutional Chris- 
tianity, the former resting upon sincere per- 
sonal piety, devotion, and altruism, and the 
latter upon a multitude of formal and ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies. His more fa- 
mous In Praise of Folly (1511) was an urbane 
and gentle, but very telling satire upon the 
superstitions of the Catholic masses and the 
pedantry of the Catholic scholars. In his 
Familiar Colloquies (1518), he made the su- 
perstitions, quasi-paganism, and pedantry of 
contemporary Catholicism ridiculous simply 
by calmly describing them. It was his main. 
thesis that the “yoke of Christ” had been 
made heavy by man through the formalism, 
ritualism, organization, and intolerance that 
had been built up around the purely spiritual 
message of Christ, who had “commanded us 
nothing save love for one another,” 


D. Martin Luther and the Secession from 
the Church of Rome 

The rise of Martin Luther. The move- 
ment of overt revolution within the Catholic 
Church was brought to a head by a German 
Augustinian friar, Martin Luther, born in 
the year 1483. As a result of a prolonged 
and almost morbid religious experience ** he 
became convinced that the Catholic Church 
was wrong in its emphasis upon the possi- 
bility of achieving salvation through good 
works. He became an enthusiastic supporter 
of the Pauline doctrine of justification by 
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faith. In the year 1508 he became a profes- 
sor in the new University of Wittenberg, 


which had been established by the Elector , 


Frederick the Wise of Saxony. In his teach- 
ings here he openly attacked the Scholastic 
theology and espoused the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. He did not, however, in his 
early days even remotely contemplate leading 
a violent revolution against the Church of 
Rome. His movement developed into a 
revolution through the inevitable trend of 
circumstances and the character of the lead- 
ing personalities involved. 

The sale of indulgences and the revolt of 
Luther. The spark that set off the Protestant 
Revolution came in October 1517, when a 
special drive for the sale of indulgences be- 
gan to draw near Wittenberg.?* In protest, 
Luther nailed the famous g5 theses on the 
church door in Wittenberg. These were de- 
signed merely to provoke scholarly discussion 
as to the validity of indulgences. But the 
psychology of the time led to violent popular 
excitement. Luther soon found that he had 
a movement on his hands that grew by leaps 
and bounds until it could seemingly be set- 
tled only by open secession from Rome. 

In the summer of 1519 he engaged in a 
memorable debate with a Catholic theologian 
Doctor Johann Eck in the important German 
intellectual center of Leipzig. Here he was 
forced to admit the broad similarity of his 
views to those of the Bohemian reformer 
John Huss, who had been condemned by 
the Council of Constance a century earlier. 
From this time, Luther’s theological radical- 
ism became more frank and pronounced and 
his attitude more compatible with open re- 
volt against the Church. In 1520 he en- 
couraged a German nationalistic rebellion 
against the Church by an appeal to the Ger- 
man nobility and princes, urging them to 
purge the Church because of its failure volun- 
tarily to undertake reform measures. In re- 
taliation, the Church excommunicated him 
in the autumn of 1520. The young Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles V summoned Lu- 
ther to appear before him at the Diet of 
Worms. Luther was defiant when he faced 
the Diet (April 1521), and the Emperor de- 
clared him an outlaw of both Church and 
State. As Luther left the Diet, he was seized 
by the soldiers of the friendly Elector Fred- 
erick of Saxony and taken to the impregnable 
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castle of the Wartburg at Eisenach, where he 
was protected for ten months against repre- 
sentatives of either the Church or the Em- 
peror. While at the Wartburg Luther de- 
voted himself to a German translation of the 
Bible. This helped to give his movement 
national support among the Germans, for it 
was the first important printed book to ap- 
pear in the modern German language. 

Why Luther succeeded where Huss had 
failed. One might well ask why Luther suc- 
ceeded where Huss had failed a century 
earlier. The answer lies in the changed con- 
ditions of the first quarter of the 16th cen- 
tury. The abuses of the Church had become 
more apparent in the century since Huss, and 
the financial burdens imposed by the Church 
had become heavier. The forces and ten- 
dencies likely to find the Lutheran movement 
congenial to their personal tastes or material 
interests had become more prominent and 
better integrated. German nationalism had 
become more pronounced, and this encour- 
aged the German princes to seek relief from 
their financial exploitation by the great in- 


ternational ecclesiastical state, the Roman 


Catholic Church. The middle-class mer- 
chants and businessmen had become more 
numerous and powerful, their policies were 
more articulate, and they welcomed anything 
that promised relief from the restrictions and 
limitations imposed upon their practices by 
the more social-minded Catholic economic 
doctrines. Especially they approved of an op- 
portunity to cloak their economic aspirations 
under the guise of a great moral and religious 
revolt. For all these reasons instead of tol- 
lowing Huss to the martyr’s grave, Luther be- 
came a German national hero and was the first 
man to succeed in effecting a decisive split in 
Western Christendom. 

Religious wars and the Peace of Augsburg. 
War broke out between the Catholics and the 
Protestants in 1522 when one of Luther's 
secular supporters, Franz von Sickingen, at- 
tacked the Archbishop of Trèves. In the 
light of the motives and ambitions involved, 
it was plain that the religious wars would 
continue until the revolting princes secured 
the right to control the religious life of their 
principalities. Their first notable success 
came in 1526, when the Diet of Speyer tempo- 
rarily conceded to each ruler the right to de- 
cide the religion of his subjects. A more 
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notable victory came in the religious Peace of 
Augsburg in 1555. This confirmed the right 
of each ruler to determine the religion of his 
state under the famous formula cuius regio, 
eius religio, which means that he who rules a 
principality shall control its religion. But 
the princes were not satisfied until, at the end 
of the Thirty Years’ War, the worst of a long 
series of bloody religious wars, the Treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648 definitely introduced the 
principle of unlimited national sovereignty 
into European public law. 

Spread of the Protestant revolt. The Pro- 
testant revolt quickly spread beyond Ger- 
many. In other areas its leaders differed in 
some details from Luther's doctrines, but 
they espoused the same general movement of 
national independence, justification by faith, 
and individualism in worship. John Calvin 
and Huldreich Zwingli led the Protestant re- 
volt in Switzerland. In England the Protes- 
tants found a powerful ally in King Henry 
VIII. Henry had little sympathy with Lu- 
ther, and once expressed a desire to hang 
him in person. But Henry ardently desired 
to divorce his Catholic wife, Catherine of 
Aragon, aunt of the powerful Emperor 
Charles V. Blocked by the Church from ob- 
taining his divorce as a Catholic,?* he ordered 
the secession of the Church of England from 
the Church of Rome, and set up an inde- 
pendent national ecclesiastical organization. 


The struggle between Catholicism and Prot- 


estantism in England went on with varying 
fortunes until 1689, when the English people 
summoned a Protestant prince, William of 
Orange, to rule over them. From that time 
onward it was apparent that England would 
remain permanently a Protestant state. In 
Scotland Protestant doctrines were more 
warmly espoused than in England, and the 
Protestants were led by vigorous theological 
fanatics like John Knox. Indeed, it was the 
Protestant enthusiasm of Scotland that played 
a crucial part in helping the radical Prot- 
estants of England to win a final and de- 
cisive victory over the English Anglicans and 
Catholics in the 17th century. 

The aggressive attack against the Roman 
Catholic Church launched by Luther pro- 
duced a vigorous defense reaction within the 
Catholic Church itself, which we know as the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation. Since they 
had been vigorously assailed by Protestants, 


ALT, 


it was only natural that the ancient dogmas 
of the Church would be revived and reaf- 
firmed, and their validity was decisively pro- 
claimed. This tightening up of antique 
Catholic dogmas was achieved and approved 
at the famous Council of Trent, in session 
from 1545 until 1563. A belligerent and 
aggressive Catholic order devoted to battling 
against Protestantism and preventing its 
spread appeared in the Society of Jesus, 
whose members were commonly known as 
Jesuits. The order was created and built up 
by an enthusiastic Spanish Catholic, Ignatius 
Loyola, in the years following 1540. A vigor- 
ous protagonist of Catholicism was found 
in King Philip II of Spain, the son of the 
Emperor Charles V. 

As a result of this theological determina- 
tion, the aggressive work of the Jesuits, and 
the devotion of Philip I, further progress of 
the Protestant Revolution was checked Prot- 
estantism held its own in Germany, Bo- 
hemia, Switzerland, the Scandinavian states, 
and Great Britain. It also made some 
headway in parts of France. But it failed to 
make significant inroads in either southern or 
eastern Europe. 


E. Some of the Main Institutional and In- 
tellectual Effects of the Protestant Rev- 
olution 


Religious changes produced by Protestant- 
ism. What were the actual changes brought 
by the Protestants into the Christian doc- 
trines and practices? They stamped out what 
they regarded as the leading aspects of ec- 
clesiastical corruption, and they suppressed 
completely the sale of indulgences. They 
worked for a simpler and more direct form of 
worship. Particularly did they attack those 
phases of Catholic worship and ritual that 
were based upon the doctrine of salvation by 
good works.** They abolished the venera- 
tion of relics, the adoration of images, and 
the practice of making pilgrimages to holy 
places. They profoundly modified the cen- 
tral Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation 
in the sacrament of the Mass. They denied 
the miraculous transformation of the bread 
and wine into the actual body and blood of 
Jesus, though the Lutherans accepted “con- 
substantiation” or the “corporeal presence.” 
The Bible itself, rather than the dogmas of 
the Church Fathers and the Catholic theo- 
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logians, became the guide to the Protestant 
Christian in his religious devotions. The 
Protestants further denied the necessity of a 
mediating priesthood to bring the believer 
into contact with God. They contended that 
the Christian could secure God's attention di- 
rectly through personal meditation and 
prayer. This led them to lay special empha- 
sis upon the individual conscience. Of 
course, the degree to which Protestantism dif- 
fered, even in religious matters, from the 
parent Catholic Church depended greatly 
upon the particular Protestant sect. Among 
the early Lutherans and the Anglicans the 
divergence from Catholicism in worship was 
relatively slight—in spite of doctrinal diverg- 
encies. On the other hand, with the rise of 
the more radical religious groups, such as the 
Anabaptists and the later evangelical sects, 
there was an almost complete abandonment 
of old Catholic rites and practices. 
- Resemblances between Catholics and Prot- 
estants. Nevertheless, as the great German 
theological writer, Ernst Troeltsch, has made 
very clear, the fundamental religious differ- 
ences between the Catholics and even the 
more radical religious groups were relatively 
slight. This has commonly been overlooked 
in the partisanship that has characterized 
controversies between Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Both Catholics and orthodox Prot- 
-estants fully accepted the whole body of the 
Christian epic as developed in the Old and 
New Testaments. To both of them the 
Bible was the central sacred book of their 
religion. Catholics and Protestants alike 
were primarily concerned with making a 
proper adjustment to the supernatural world 
and with securing the salvation of the indi- 
vidual soul in the world to come. The medi- 
eval doctrines of Heaven and Hell were con- 
tinued with no marked change by all Prot- 
estants. To Luther in particular the Devil 
and his hosts were real beings to be feared 
in everyday life. The evangelical divines of 
18th- and igth-century Protestantism tended 
to lay more stress upon the horrors of Hell 
and the dangers of damnation than Catholic 
theologians of pre-Reformation days. More- 
over, the Protestants were as alert and severe 
as the Catholics in their denunciation of 
skeptics and freethinkers. On at least 95 per 
cent of all matters of strictly religious import 
Catholics and Protestants were at one, and 
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were equally antagonistic to the inroads of 
theological liberalism and of skepticism. 
Emotional losses in Protestant worship. 
Some Protestants have taken great pride in the 
elimination of many allegedly “idolatrous” 
practices of the Catholics—an elimination ef- 
fected by the Reformation. But their exulta- 
tion rests upon dubious foundations. These 
changes enormously weakened the emotional 
power of the Church and took from it one of 
its most potent appeals: its visual and auricu- 
lar imagery. The rich emotion-bearing rit- 
ual and liturgy of the Catholic Church were 
far better calculated to attract and hold the 
mass of faithful believers than the metaphysi- 
cal dogmatism of Calvin or the vocal emo- 
tionalism of other Protestant cults. This is 
even more apparent today than it was in the 
15th century. The intellectual classes, once 
attracted by Calvinistic metaphysics, have 
now generally discarded all types of ortho- 
doxy. Religious organizations which sur- 
render their emotional appeal are at a relative 
disadvantage in our day when the main ap- 
peal of religion has to be emotional. 
Protestantism and politics: nationalism 
and the divine rights of kings. In the field 
of politics the Protestant revolt brought far- 
reaching changes to European civilization. 
Protestantism strongly encouraged the spirit 
and policies of nationalism. ‘Though the 
Catholic Church had not hesitated to utilize 


.the power of friendly princes, it had very 


generally favored the idea of political as well 
as religious unity in Christendom. Whatever 
its practices at times, at least in theory it had 
supported the international point of view. 
Protestantism turned to the other extreme 
and promoted the practices and doctrines 
associated with national independence and 
the sovereignty of the state. In the early 
Protestant era this tendency often went to 
the extreme of clothing the ruler with semi- 
divine powers. It lent decisive aid to the 
further development of the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings. The Protestants did 
not, of course, invent the notion of the divine 
right of kings. Kings had long been anointed 
by ecclesiastics, and a classic exposition of 
divine right was later written by Bishop 
Bossuet (1627-1704), a leading Catholic 
publicist. Protestantism tended to support 
the supremacy of State over Church, which of 
course, was the very opposite of the medieval 
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theocratic idea of the ultimate supremacy 
of Church over State. Though at first Prot- 
estantism decidedly strengthened royal abso- 
lutism, later it helped. along the movement 
towards representative government. It found 
its main strength in the 17th century in the 
support of the merchant and business classes. 
These groups desired to set up parliamentary 
supremacy over kings, who were interfering 
with their business practices as much as the 
Church had in the Middle Ages. Hence, the 
Protestants, especially the Puritans, tended at 
this time to support political revolution and 
representative government. 

Economic effects of Protestantism: profits 
and capitalism. Protestantism promoted 
profound economic transformations. The 
Protestants wiped out all financial obliga- 
tions to the Church of Rome and freed them- 
selves from this colossal financial burden of 
a thousand years’ standing. Gradually but 
certainly they broke down the medieval Cath- 
olic economic doctrines that had stressed so- 
cial considerations and limitations in the ac- 
quisition and use of wealth. Protestantism, 
especially Calvinism, decisively encouraged 
individualism in economics as well as in re- 
ligion. It promoted the spirit of thrift and 
economic ambition, the acquisition of wealth 
through shrewd dealings, and greater free- 
dom in all forms of economic operations. 
The modern theory and practice of business 
enterprise found powerful support in Prot- 
estant morality and economic doctrine. This 
helped along the rise of the new bourgeoisie 
or middle class. 

In the broad perspective of the history of 
civilization, the most important contribution 
of the Protestant Revolt to economic theory 
and practice was the sanction and respect it 
gave to man’s profit-seeking motive. Not 
since the period of Oriental antiquity had 
the acquisitive instinct been so frankly 
blessed. The Greeks looked down upon busi- 
ness and trade when compared with the 
glories of philosophy, art, and athletics. The 
Romans had this same general outlook. For 
them, social respectability of the highest or- 
der was associated with agriculture and the 
cultivation of rural estates. 

The medieval Catholic Church brought a 
revolution in human attitudes toward work 
and industry by upholding the worthy char- 
acter of manual labor and especially bless- 
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ing competent craftsmanship. The skilled 
worker was no longer contemptible. But the 
medieval Church emphasized also the peni- 
tential nature of work, looked askance upon 
the profit system, and tried to eliminate from 
trade those things that would today be re- 
garded as the very essence of shrewd business 
—selling at a profit, cornering the market, 
monopolizing products, and taking interest 
for loans. Christians involyed in medieval 
trade may have engaged to some degree in 
all these prohibited practices, but the Church 
never formally gave its approval to such con- 
duct. 

The Protestants regarded work as a virtue 
in itself, fully removed the stigma from 
personal enrichment through commercial’ 
pursuits, glorified trade and monetary profits, ` 
and laid the foundétions for our present 
near-deification of the businessman. The ~ 
prevailing individualism and the lax hand of , 
a divided Church also facilitated these de- 
velopments. 

Calvinism, work, thrift, and frugality. One 
of the major influences exerted by Protestant- 
ism upon economic life and ideas was the 
impulse it gave to thrift, frugality, and the 
value of hard manual work. This particular 
impetus came especially from Calvin and his 
followers. They lifted from work the taint 
of servility that had been associated with it 
in classical times and the penitential color- 
ing attached to it in medieval Catholicism. 
Calvin vigorously condemned idleness: “For. 
nothing is more unseemly than a man that 
is idle and good for nothing—who profits 


neither himself nor others, and seems born 


only to eat and drink. . . . It is certain that 
idleness and indolence are accursed of God.” 
He held up to contempt “idle bellies that 
chirp sweetly in the shade.” Calvin appar- 
ently approved of work as a preventive of sin 
and corporeal indulgence quite as much as a 
means to economic accumulation. But the 
economic contributions of laboriousness were 
stressed by many of his disciples. It is chiefly 
from this source that there sprang the tradi- 
tion of the moral and economic blessings of 
persistent industriousness that has pervaded 
modern times. 

Puritanism an  overcompensation for 
profits and avarice. The rigorous code of 
private ethics developed by the Puritans was 
in part an overcompensation for their pri- 
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mary absorption in the week-day processes 
of material gain in such dubious pursuits as 
piracy, freebooting, the slave trade, and the 
rum trade. Ostentatious moral purity and 
rigorous observance of Sunday worship and 
other ecclesiastical duties helped to keep their 
consciences clear and to give them a feeling 
of piety, self-sufficiency, and reputability.2° 
There was thus re-established that intimate 
association between religion and business en- 
terprise which had characterized the civiliza- 
tions of ancient Mesopotamia and Syria. 

Confiscation of Church property. One 
contribution of the Protestant revolt to the 
rise of capitalism that is not a matter of de- 
batable theory is to be found in the extensive 
confiscation of Church property. This en- 
riched both the state and the private individ- 
uals who obtained slices of such former eccle- 
siastical holdings. Many of the early pluto- 
crats in the English woolen industry of early 
modern times, for example, got a substantial 
start from confiscated monastic lands and 
other clerical wealth. 

Protestantism did not directly encourage 
intellectual progress. Intellectually speak- 
ing, the Reformation was most decidedly 
backward-looking. Theologically, it admit- 
tedly went back to the apostolic age. Luther 
denounced the universities, designated Rea- 
son as the Devil's most seductive harlot whose 
neck Faith could easily wring, was credulous 
of devils and of miracles, and was the first 
important European openly to condemn the 
Copernican theory. His ground for oppos- 
ing it was its preposterousness in the light of 
the fact that “in the day when Jehovah de- 
livered up the Amorites before the children 
of Israel Joshua said in the sight of Israel, 
‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon,’ and the 
sun stood still and the moon stayed until the 
nation avenged themselves of their enemies.” 
Religious bias prevented many Protestant 
countries from accepting the improved Gre- 
gorian calendar—the product of a papal 
court—lor many years. England held out 
against it until 1752. Philipp Melanchthon, 
perhaps the greatest scholar in German Prot- 
estantism, said that the burning of Servetus 
at the stake by order of John Calvin because 
of a slight difference of opinion over the 
nature of the Trinity was “a pious and memo- 
rable example for all posterity.” 

The Calvinistic anthropology, with its mor- 
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bid conception of human treason and un- 
worthiness before God and its predestinarian 
theology, was intellectually depressing and 
discouraging to human effort. And no per- 
son could have been less sympathetic with 
science and critical philosophy than the 
earnest fanatic, the Scottish Protestant leader, 
John Knox (1505-72). Further, the Prot- 
estant emphasis on the infallible nature of 
the Bible was in some ways more obstructive 
to progressive thought and scientific advance 
than the Catholic dogma of an infallible 
Church that might, in theory at least, peri- 
odically alter its tenets. The Protestants re- 
vived an interest in the Old Testament, with 
all the primitive beliefs of its earlier sections. 
This served well as a textyal basis for the 
sabbatarian excesses of the Puritans. The 
Protestants paid little or no attention at first 
to the noble social passion of Amos and other 
great Jewish prophets. They were more con- 
cerned with primitive passages in Scripture 
justifying austere practices and severe punish- 
ments. 

Robinson’s appraisal of Protestant atti- 
tudes. Probably no one has more sagaciously 
summarized the necessary and desirable qual- 
ifications upon exuberance over the progres- 
sive intellectual tone of Protestantism than 
has Professor James Harvey Robinson: 


The defection of the Protestants from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is not connected with any 
decisive intellectual revision, Such ardent em- 
phasis has been constantly placed upon the differ- 
ences between Protestantism and Catholicism by 
representatives of both parties that the close intel- 
lectual resemblance of the two systems, indeed 
their identity in nine parts out of ten, has tended 
to escape us. The early Protestants, of course, 
accepted, as did the Catholics, the whole patristic 
outlook on the world; their historical perspective 
was similar, their notions of the origin of man, of 
the Bible, with its types, prophecies, and miracles, 
of heaven and hell, of demons and angels, are all 
identical. To the early Protestants, as to Catho- 
lics, he who would be saved must accept the doc- 
trine of the triune God and must be ever on his 
guard against the whisperings of reason and the 
innovations suggested by scientific advance. Lu- 
ther and Melanchthon denounced Copernicus in 
the name of the Bible. Melanchthon re-edited, 
with enthusiastic approval, Ptolemy's astrology. 
Luther made repeated and bitter attacks on rea- 
son; in whose eyes he freely confessed the presup- 
positions of Christianity to be absurd. Calvin 
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gloried in man’s initial and inherent moral im- 
potency; and the doctrine of predestination 
scemed calculated to paralyze all human effort. 
The Protestants did not know any more about 
nature than their Catholic enemies; they were 
just as completely victimized by the demonology of 
Witchcraft. The Protestant Revolt was not be- 
gotten of added scientific knowledge nor did it 
owe its success to any considerable confidence in 
criticism. As Gibbon pointed out, the loss of one 
conspicuous mystery—that of transubstantiation 
—“was amply compensated by the stupendous 
doctrines of original sin, redemption, faith, grace, 
and predestination” which the Protestants 
strained from the epistles of St. Paul. Early Prot- 
estantism is, from an intellectual standpoint, es- 
sentially a phase of medieval religious history.?° 


Indirect contributions of Protestantism to 
intellectual progress. By all odds the out- 
standing contribution to intellectual progress 
that can be ascribed to Protestantism was its 
aid in increasing the difficulty of carrying out 
ecclesiastical repression of intellectual free- 
dom. ‘This was foreseen and deplored by the 


great 17th-century Catholic writer Bossuet, , 


who pointed out that once the unity of Chris- 
tendom had been broken by the Protestants, 
there was no reason why the process should 
not go on indefinitely and lead to the multi- 
plication of innumerable Protestant sects. 
In thus rendering ecclesiastical interference 
with thought less unified and effective, Prot- 
estantism aided, though quite unintention- 
ally, in promoting intellectual progress. As 
the famous historian Edward Gibbon once 
observed: “The chain of authority was 
broken, which restrains the bigot from think- 
ing as he pleases and the slave from speaking 
as he thinks; the popes, fathers, and councils 
were no longer the supreme and infallible 
judges of the world.” Radical religious sects 
like the Anabaptists both preached and prac- 
ticed toleration, and the very multiplicity of 
sects in Protestantism was a powerful factor 
in bringing about eventual toleration. 

In a minor sense Calvinism and Puritan- 
ism, with their emphasis on the God-given 
character of money-making, may be said to 
have promoted indirectly those phases of 
applied science which have been closely re- 
lated to modern industry and the practical 
applications of the theory of business enter- 
prise. 

Protestantism and art. If art be consid- 
ered as a phase of intellectual expression, then 
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the Protestant revolt exerted another nega- 
tive influence, for its attitude toward art 
was far less favorable and stimulating than 
that of Renaissance Catholicism. This was 
true not only of plastic and chromatic art, 
but also of literature and the theater. The 
zeal of the Protestants in theology and re- 
ligious controversy diverted intellectual and 
literary effort from books written primarily 
for the purpose of literary expression or 
esthetic pleasure. The opposition of puri- 
tanically inclined Protestants to the theater 
has continued to our own day. For some 
centuries in early modern times it was a very 
potent obstacle to the writing of drama and 
the performance of plays. 

Unfortunate reaction of Protestantism on 
Catholic liberalism. The intellectual reac- 
tion of the Protestant revolt on Catholicism 
was more disastrous than its effect upon the 
followers of Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, and 
Knox. ‘The intellectual decline that came in 
with the Catholic defense-reaction in the 
Counter-Reformation can best be gauged by 
the contrast between a typical early Reforma- 
tion Catholic like Erasmus and the most 
characteristic figure in Counter-Reformation 
Catholicism, Ignatius Loyola. While no 
movement founded by an Erasmus could have 
produced a Voltaire, neither would it have 
led logically to the creation of the Jesuit 
Order. 

The Catholic Church had been growing 
more tolerant and more appreciative of secu- 
lar learning up to the time when it was put 
on the defensive by the Protestant assaults. 
It then felt it necessary to recover, revivify, 
and defend vigorously many archaic dogmas 
that had been allowed to lapse in part. It 
was forced to uphold as extreme a supernat- 
uralism as that propounded by any Prot- 
estant fanatic. When the Protestants sub- 
jected Catholicism to bitter and burning 
criticism, it was only natural that the Catho- 
lics should react in a manner appropriate to 
the attacks made upon them. Fierce theo- 
logical intolerance once more became a lead- 
ing intellectual virtue in the Catholic Church, 
The urbanity of Humanist Catholicism dis- 
appeared from the European intellectual 
scene. Never again did there appear at 
Rome an intellectual atmosphere comparable 
to that which existed under Aeneas Sylvius 
and the Renaissance Popes, 
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VIII. THE PERSISTENCE OF MEDIEVAL INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS IN 
MODERN TIMES 


Medievalism persists. In this chapter we 
have presented many intellectual and institu- 
- tional developments that challenged the me- 
dieval scheme of things and helped to usher 
in a new era of civilization. Yet we must 
guard ourselves against the notion that the 
Middle Ages came to an end in any intel- 
lectual sense with Petrarch, Erasmus, Luther, 
or Calvin. As Professor Lynn Thorndike 
and others have done well to emphasize,” 
there was a very definite holdover of many 
characteristic medieval intellectual interests 
well down into modern times. 
Supernaturalism remains triumphant. The 
great mass of mankind remained illiterate un- 
til 1800 or later. They still retained the me- 
dieval belief in the literal and active super- 
natural world, whether they were in the 
Catholic Church or in Protestantism. The 
superstitions of the medieval period per- 
sisted -among the peasantry everywhere. In 
this country Methodist preachers like Lo- 
renzo Dow a century ago were setting forth 
as terrifying doctrines about the Devil and 
his works as Gregory the Great or any medie- 
val monk ever dreamed of. The Catholic 
Church has come right down into our day 
with much the same theology it possessed in 
the days of Aquinas and with a greatly in- 
creased membership. There are more Catho- 
lics today than in the time of Dante, despite 
the Protestant defection. Further, the Prot- 
estants, as we have just seen, rejected noth- 
ing vital in the composite Christian epic that 
the Fathers had wrought out between St. 
Paul and St. Augustine. ` 
Intellectual vestiges. Medieval intellec- 
tual interests and attitudes possessed enough 
momentum to carry over into modern times. 
Despite all his fulminations against Scho- 
lasticism, Francis Bacon took astrology far 
more seriously than he did Copernicus or 
Galileo. Astrology is still popular in the 
United States today. Alchemy was not seri- 
ously jolted until the time of Robert Boyle 
in the middle of the 17th century, and the 
fundamental alchemistic goals of prolonging 
life and making gold easily remained vital 
impulses with mankind down into the goth 


century. 


Even 18th-century Rationalism never came 
to terms with a truly modern point of view. 
While in reyolt against the superstitions and 
bigotry of Catholicism and Protestantism, it 
carried on its battle over medieval terms and 
topics along typically Scholastic lines of argu- 
ment and disputation, a fact to which Carl 
Becker has quite properly called our atten- 
tion.?8 

Political inertia. Political discussion re- 
tained its medieval patterns for centuries. 
Protestant as well as Catholic monarchs as- 
sumed to rule by divine right. The claim 
for the absolutism of the monarch was often 
based in part on the typical doctrines of Ro- 
man law that the medieval lawyers had re- 
vived and elaborated. Even the great early 
modern attack upon divine right through 
the social-contract theory was only a further 
development of medieval notions of popular 
sovereignty and a governmental contract. 
The tendency to moralize about the state and 
politics, a basic medieval trait, still per 
among even up-to-date political philosophers. 
The battle between Church and State still 
goes merrily on. Mussolini and Pius XI dis- 
puted in terms that would have been familiar 
to Philip Augustus and Innocent III. The 
more powerful religious groups in the United 
States influence legislation as effectively as 
the Catholic Church did in any medieval 
monarchy or empire. Censorship of intel- 
lectual progress and moral activities by the 
state under pressure from religious interests 
still persists. The divine right of kings has 
been supplanted by the theory of the divine 
right of constitutions. Religious organiza- 
tions now battle against Soviet political meth- 
ods as they once did against those of medieval 
kings and emperors in the investiture struggle. 

Education and medievalism. Education 
has never shaken off its characteristically 
medieval qualities and procedure. Even 
great “godless” universities have their deans, 
faculties, examinations, degrees, ritual, and 
toggery, all of which would have been fa: 
miliar to Robert de Sorbon at the medieval 
University of Paris. Natural science was very 
slow in entering reputable education. Not 
until the 19th century was scientific instruc- 
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tion in universities really respectable. Latin 
long remained the language of scholars. Doc- 
toral dissertations written in Latin were com- 
mon in European universities only a genera- 
tion ago. The much heralded Hutchins-St. 
John’s innovation in education, centering 
about “the Hundred Great Books,” may fairly 
be called Neo-Scholasticism. Its methods are 
akin to those of Aquinas and the Scholastics, 
and the majority of the “Books” are those 
which did or would intrigue the Scholastic 
philosophers. And Aristotle’s influence is 
predominant, as it was among the Scholastics. 
Even some radical trends in contemporary 
education, like student self-government plans, 
hark back to the Middle Ages for historical 
support and vindication. 
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Perpetuation of medieval economic doc- 
trine. Medieval economic doctrines have 
been perpetuated by social-minded Catholic 
reformers as a curb on the rugged individ- 
ualism of a Ricardo and a Herbert Hoover.”® 
Even economic radicals like the Guild So- 
cialists go back to seek their inspiration in the 
workers’ corporations of the medieval pe- 
riod. i 

There was, then, no sharp break or clear 
hiatus between the medieval and the modern 
period. The great fact of the continuity of 
history has never been more forcefully ex- 
hibited than in the intellectual record of a 
considerable section of mankind from 
Thomas Aquinas and Erasmus to Mortimer 
Adler and Irving Babbitt. 
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PART SIX 


The Expansion of Europe and Its Effects 


on Western Civilation 


CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 1480-1800 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


CENTRAL, NORTHERN, SOUTHERN, AND 
EASTERN EUROPE 


1480-1600 
1480 


1492-1504 
1498 


1498-1521 
1498-1584 


1509-47 
1512 
1513 
1515-47 
1516-56 
1517 


1519-22 
1520-47 
1521-22 
©. 1525-94 


1529 
1530 
1531-32 
1533-92 
1534 


1534-35 
1536 


Reign of the House of Valois. 


Commercial Revolution. 
Reign of Henry VIII in England. 


Reign of Francis I in France. 


Wars between Francis I and Charles V. 


Peace of Cambrai; temporary settlement of 
German-French issues. 


Michel de Montaigne. 

Henry VIII's Act of Supremacy; separation 
from Church of Rome. 

Voyages of Jacques Cartier to America. 
Suppression of monasteries in England; Tyn- 
dale’s translation of the Bible. 


Reign of Henry II in France. 


Reign of Catholic Mary in England. 


Ivan the Great overthrows the Mongols in 
Russia. 

Voyages of Columbus to America. 

Vasco da Gama, Portuguese navigator, reaches 
India. 

Emmanuel the Great reigns in Portugal. 


Cabral, Portuguese navigator, discovers Brazil. 


Battle of Diu: Portuguese defeat Muslims and 
gain control of Indian Ocean. 


Discovery of Florida by Ponce de León. 
Discovery of Pacific Ocean by Balboa. 


Reign of Charles V of Spain. 

Martin Luther nails his gs theses on the 
church door at Wittenberg, thus setting off the 
Reformation. 

Magellan's fleet circumnavigates the world. 


Conquest of Mexico by Hernando Cortez. 
Giovanni Palestrina, greatest of Renaissance 
Italian composers. 

Treaty of Saragossa: division of Far Eastern 
territory between Portugal and Spain. 
Charles V crowned Holy Roman Emperor by 
Pope: last such coronation, 

Medici become hereditary rulers of Florence. 
Conquest of Peru by Pizarro. 


Formation of Jesuit Order by (St.) Ignatius 
Loyola to counteract the Reformation. 
Reformation introduced into Geneva by John 
Calvin, 

Establishment of Inquisition by Pope Paul III. 
Beginnings of Portuguese commercial contacts 
with Japan: Spain acquires control of the 
Philippines. 

Council of Trent: reforms in the Catholic 
Church. 


Cervantes, author of Don Quixote. 
Charles V of Spain annexes Low Countries. 
Pope publishes first Index of Prohibited Books. 


Portuguese obtain port of Macao in China. 
Peace of Augsburg; temporary settlement of 
Catholic-Protestant conflict in Germany. 
Abdication of Emperor Charles V (Charles 1 
of Spain); crown of Spain, including Naples, 


CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 1480-1800 (continued) 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


CENTRAL, NORTHERN, SOUTHERN, AND 
EASTERN EUROPE 


1556-98 
1558-1603, 
1562-98 


1563-1601 
1564-1616 
1564-1642 


1568-1648 
1569 


1571-1630 
1572 
1572-85 


1576-1612 
1577-80 


1579. 


1580-89 
1581-1640 
1585 
1586-1679 
1588 
1589-1610 


1594-1632 
1598 


1598-1621 


1599-1660. 
1600-1700 
1600-1800 
1600 

1602 
1603-25 
1604-11 
1607 

1608, 
1608-74 


1609 
1609-21 


1610-43 
1613 


1614 


1617-21 
1618-48 
1620 

1621-65 
1622-73 
1624-42 


1625-49 
1629 
1631-1700 
1637-77 


Reign of Queen Elizabeth in England. 

Wars between Huguenots and Catholics in 
France. 

English Poor Laws. 

William Shakespeare. 


Massacre of Huguenots on St. Bartholomew's 
Eve. 
Papacy of Gregory XIII}, revision of the cal- 


endar. ‘ + 


Francis Drake circumnavigates the globe in 
the Golden Hind. 


Raleigh's short-lived colony of Roanoke. 
Thomas Hobbes, English philosopher. 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada by the English. 
Reign of Henry IV in France: establishment 
of Bourbon regime. 


Edict ol Nantes, granting Huguenots equal 
political rights with Catholics. 


Era of baroque and rococo art in Europe. 
Formation of English East India Company. 


Reign of James I in England. 

King James translation of the Bible. 
Founding of Jamestown in Virginia. 
Founding of Quebec. 

John Milton. 


Reign of Louis XIII in France. 


Meeting of last Estates-General before Revo- 
lution of 1789. 


Thirty Years’ War in Europe. 
Founding of Plymouth on Cape Cod. 


Molière. * 

Cardinal Richelieu dominates French adminis- 
tration; breaks power of the nobles and makes 
crown independent of Parliament. 

Reign of Charles I in England. 

Founding of Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

John Dryden. 


Milan and the Netherlands, goes to his son 
Philip, imperial office and Hapsburg lands to 
his brother Ferdinand. 

Reign of Philip II of Spain. 


Galileo Galilei, Italian, astronomer and physi 
cist. 

Netherlands’ War of Liberation. 

Cosimo de’ Medici becomes hereditary Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. 

Johannes Kepler, German astronomer and 
mathematician. 


Reign of Rudolf Il in Germany. 


Seven northern Netherlands provinces form 
Union of Utrecht and proclaim independence 
from Spain. 

Origin of grand opera in Florence. 

Portugal a Spanish province. 


Reign of Gustavus Adolphus in Sweden. 


Reign of Philip II in Spain; expulsion of Mus- 
lims; decline of Spanish power. 
Diego Velasquez, greatest of Spanish painters. 


Formation of Dutch East India Company. 


Henry Hudson discovers Hudson River for 


Dutch. l 
Twelve years Truce in Netherlands’ War of 


Liberation. 


House of Romanov succeeds to Russian 


throne. 
Dutch establish trading post on Manhattan 


island. 
Formation of Dutch West India Company. 


Reign of Philip III in Spain. 


Baruch Spinoza. 


CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 1480-1800 (continued) 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


CENTRAL, NORTHERN, SOUTHERN, AND 
EASTERN EUROPE 


1639 
1640-60 
1640-88 
1641 
1642-49 
1649-1715 
1643-1727 
1648 

1649 
1649-60 


1689-1725 


1689-1702 
1690 

1694-1778 
1697-1718 


1689 
1700-1800 
1701-46 
1701-19 


1701-13 


1702-14 
1703-91 
1706-90 
1707 
1709-1784 
1711-20 
1712-78 
1713 


1713-40 
1714-27 
1714-87 


1715-74 
1718 


Long Parliament in’ England. 


Civil wars in England. 

Reign of Louis XIV in France; personal gov- 
ernment begins in 1661. 

Isaac Newton. 

Treaty of Westphalia: expansion of Swedish 
and French territory; religious independence 
guaranteed for Protestant states; Protestant 
Netherlands gain independence from Spain. 
Execution øf Charles I in England. 
Commonwealth Period in England; abolition 
of monarchy and House of Lords; protectorate 
of the Cromwells. 

War between Holland and England. 

The Restoration in England: Reign of 
Charles II. 

Royal Society receives royal charter in England. 
England and Holland at War. 

Formation of French Academy. 

Jonathan Swift. 

War between Holland and England; ended by 
Treaty of Westminster. 

Test Act in England: exclusion of Catholics 
and dissenters from civil and military offices. 
Establishment of Pennsylvania, 

La Salle reaches the Mississippi. 


Revocation of Edict of Nantes: followed by 
emigration of Huguenots. 


Reign of James II in England. 

Glorious Revolution in England. 

Bill of Rights: Foundation of English Govern- 
ment. 7 


Reign of William and Mary. 


Voltaire. 


France establishes a colony in Louisiana. 


War of the Spanish Succession embroils most 
European powers. 


Reign of Queen Anne. 3 

John Wesley, founder of Methodism. 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Formal union of England and Scotland. _ 
Samuel Johnson, lexicographer and critic. 
South Sea Bubble in England. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, Hi 
Treaty of Utrecht, ending War of the Spanish 
Succession. 


Reign of George I in England: -ascension of 
the House of Hanover. 


Reign of Louis XV. 


Russians reach Sea of Okhotsk. 


Reign of Frederick William, Elector of Bran- 
denburg. 

Dutch capture fortress of Malacca; end of 
Portuguese Far Eastern empire. 


Dutch East India Company acquires com- 
mercial monopoly in East Indies. 
Turks defeated at gates of Vienna. 


Johann Sebastian Bach. 


Treaty of Nerchinsk opens China to Russian 


trade. 
Reign of Peter the Great: westernizing of 
Russia. 


Russians reach Kamchatka peninsula, 


Reign ot Charles XII in Sweden; rapid de- 
cline of Swedish power. 


Reign of Philip V in Spain. 


Reign ot Great Elector of Brandenburg; as- 
sumes title of King of Prussia (Frederick 1). 


Reign of Frederick William I, King of Prussia. 


Ye 


Christoph Willibald Gluck, German operatic 
composer. ` 


Austria adds part of Serbia and Wallachia to 
her rapidly expanding empire. 


CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 1480-1800 (continued) 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


CENTRAL, NORTHERN, SOUTHERN, AND 
EASTERN EUROPE 


1721 


1723-90 
1723-92 
1724-1804 
1726-42 
1727 
1727-60 
1729-97 
1732-99 
1732-1809 
1737 

1738 

1740 


1740-86 


1742 
1743-1826 


1746-59 
1748-1832 


1749-1832 
1750-77 
1752-72 
1756-63 


1756-91 
1757-84 


1762-96 
1763 
1765-80 
1768-75 
1769 


1770-1825 
1772 


1773 


1774-92 
1775-83 
1776 


1780-90 


1783 
1785 


1789 


1792-97 
1792-95 
1793 
1793-94 
1793 


1795-99 
1795 


Adam Smith. 
Joshua Reynolds. 


Administration of Robert Walpole in England. 


Reign of George II. 
Edmund Burke. 
George Washington. 


Thomas Jefferson. 


Jeremy Bentham. 


Publication of the Encyclopedia in France by 
Diderot, and others. 

Seven Years’ War involving England, France, 
and Spain. 


Wars of the English in India; English gain su- 
premacy over French and Dutch. 


Treaty of Paris: France cedes Canada to Eng- 
land; Spain cedes Florida to England and ob- 
tains Louisiana. 


Cook's voyages to Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Seas. 

Watt's first patent for a successful steam en- 
gine. Arkwright perfects the water frame. 


Reign of Louis XVI. 

American Revolution. 

Declaration of Independence by American col- 
onies. j 


United States gains independence. 
Introduction of Watt-Boulton steam engines 
in English factories. 

Adoption of American Constitution. 
Convocation of the Estates General in France; 
Constituent Assembly; storming of the Bas- 
tille; Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

War between France and First Coalition. 
National Convention in France. 

Execution of Louis XVI. 

Reign of Terror. 


The Government of the Directory in France. 


Peace of Nystadt, ending Russo-Swedish wars: 
Sweden cedes to Russia Livonia, Esthonia, and 
part of Carelia. 


Immanuel Kant. 


Treaty of Kiakhta: Russians gain additional 
concessions in China. 


Franz Joseph Haydn. 

Family of Medici extinct: Dukes of Lorraine 
become rulers of Tuscany. 

Kingdom of Two Sicilies becomes dependency 
of Spanish Bourbons, 

Vitus Bering, Danish navigator employed by 
Russia, explores Alaska. 

Reign of Frederick the Great in Prussia; ex- 
pansion of Prussian power and territory. 


Russians explore northeastern Siberia. 
Reign of Ferdinand VI in Spain. 


Goethe. ' 
Reign of Joseph I in Portugal; attempts to 
introduce revolutionary reforms. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 


Reign of Catherine the Great in Russia. 


Joseph II and his mother Maria Theresa co- 
rulers of Austria. 


Ludwig van Beethoven 

First Partition of Poland between Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. 

Order of Jesuits dissolved by Pope Clement 
XIV. 


Joseph If rules Austria; great reforming era; 
abolition of serfdom and publication of edict 
of toleration. 


Second Partition of Poland between Russia 
and Prussia. - 


Third Partition of Poland between Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia; end of Polish independ- 
ence, 
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The Expansion of Europe and the 
Origins of Modern Society 


ISCERNING historians see no sharp and 
D sudden change from medieval to mod- 

ern times. Many phases and traits 
of medieval civilization held over in western 
Europe for centuries, and not a few persist 
to this very day. Moreover, those develop- 
ments in life and thought that we have come 
to regard as pre-eminently modern made 
their appearance at widely different times in 


I. NEW PERSPECTIVES ON THE 


A new era of civilization. While keeping 
in mind the necessary safeguards summarized 
above against exaggerating the suddenness, 
thoroughness, and uniformity of cultural 
changes in the Western world between 1450 
and 1800, we are perfectly safe in asserting 
that striking novel features appeared in Eu- 
rope during these centuries and that these 
changes constituted a more decisive break 
with the past than had previously taken place 
in the same number of years at any time in 
human history. 

New economic trends. The oceans were 
conquered for the first time. Discovery and 
colonization took on a world-wide character. 
Trade attained a volume, variety, and geo- 
graphic scope hitherto unknown. In due 
time, these commercial and monetary de- 
velopments led to the need for machinery to 
produce the desired goods. This, in turn, 
brought into being factories and modern ur- 
ban life, together with the improved methods 
of transportation and communication neces- 
sary to serve a world civilization. The do- 
minion of an aristocratic agricultural class 
was brought to an end. For the first time in 
history, with the exception of certain brief 
periods and special areas in the ancient Near 
Orient, the middle class of merchants and 
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various parts of Europe. For example, com- 
mercial life, middle-class strength, and repre- 
sentative government that had become estab- 
lished in England by the last quarter of the 
17th century arrived in Russia only at the 
outset of the goth century. In some back- 
ward parts of Europe even today people live 
and think much as people did in the days of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Philip Augustus. 


ORIGINS OF MODERN TIMES 


small business men became sufficiently strong 
to hold its own against the old agrarian 
oligarchy. In due time and in certain places, 
they actually overcame the latter and created 
a middle-class state designed to promote and 
protect the interests of the rising capitalistic 
society. The lower class also, in turn, cast 
off their subjection and demanded a part in 
formulating public policies and electing gov- 
ernment officials. 

Political changes. In politics the changes 
were equally striking. The decentralization, 
weakness, and provincialism that had char- 
acterized the medieval feudal monarchies 
gave way before the rising tide of nationalism. 
This was effectively promoted by the religious 
changes of the 16th century and by economic 
and financial developments in the new era 
of discovery and trade. The national state 
supplanted the feudal monarchy. It was 
first presided over by wellnigh absolute mon- 
archs, but the growing middle class soon 
found the rule of these autocrats burdensome 
and restrictive. When the middle class be- 
came powerful enough, it challenged this 
absolute royal dominion and brought into 
existence representative government as the 
result of revolutions extending from 1645 in 
England to 1905 in Russia. Many genera- 
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tions after this revolt of the middle class came 
the demand of the masses for direct participa- 
tion in government, thus giving rise to the 
movement in behalf of political democracy. 

Intellectual progress. Quite as striking 
transformations took place in the realm of 
the mind. These were in large part stimu- 
lated by the curiosity aroused as a result 
of the unprecedented contact of cultures 
brought about by discovery and coloniza- 
tion. Natural science underwent a develop- 
ment the like of which had not been known 
before. Science gave us our first passably 
accurate ideas of both the heavens above and 
the earth below. It led to the discovery of 
elementary truths about the nature of the 
physical universe and the life of plants, ani- 
mals, and men. Science and skepticism grad- 
ually freed the human mind to some extent 
from the dominion of superstition, the super- 
natural, and the fears and hopes relative to a 
life beyond the grave. All of this opened 
the way for the partial triumph of human 
reason. Once the searchlight of reason was 
turned upon human ideas and institutions, 
the need for social reform was clearly indi- 
cated, and the hope of human progress 
kindled in the minds of men. 

The myth of 1453. The enormousness and 
complexity of such changes as these inevita- 
bly stimulated a search for their causes. A 
couple of generations ago most historians 
considered the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks in 1453 as the key to the genesis 
of modern civilization. The Greek scholars 
who fled before the Turks were thought to 
have brought classical scholarship and the 
Renaissance to Italy; and the Renaissance was 
believed to have created, in turn, the Prot- 
estant revolt. Moreover, the Turkish cap- 
ture of Constantinople was regarded as the 
direct cause of the explorations designed to 
discover an oversea route to the Indies. 

We now know, however, that those forces 
that produced the Italian Renaissance were 
already under way before Constantinople 
was captured, and that the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks had no primary 
influence in encouraging the explorations 
that led to the conquest of the oceans and the 
rise of modern colonial enterprise. Constan- 
tinople suffered a long decline before the 
Ottoman Turks finally captured it. Its 
eclipse was due to the political ineptitude of 
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its leaders, to slow but sweeping changes in 
European economic organization, which cur- 
tailed its monopoly of markets, and to cer- 
tain military movements in Asia affecting its 
sources of supplies. 

The Renaissance myth. The Renaissance, 
the intellectual awakening of the 14th and 

5th centuries, is now generally regarded as 

an acceleration of a cultural movement that 
had its roots far back in the Middle Ages. 
Its intellectual, scientific, and economic mani- 
festations were derived at least as much from 
the contemporary European situation as from 
the revival of the classics that has given the 
period its name. There is no divorcing it, 
as a factor in modern history, from the ma- 
terial facts that underlay and surrounded it. 
Chief among these were the thriving eco- 
nomic life of the Italian cities, the invention 
of printing, and the great expansion of Euro- 
pean economic contacts that began with the 
Crusades, merged with the explorations and 
colonizing projects overseas, and is still con- 
tinuing in the form of the exploitation of 
backward regions of the earth. 

Protestantism a creature of its time. His- 
torians of the Protestant revolt are interest- 
ing themselves more and more in the impact 
on religion of such economic matters as the 
early modern developments in trade and in- 
dustry and their effect upon peasant life, 
politics, and the outlook of Europeans gen- 
erally. It is impossible to understand the re- 
volt from the Catholic Church without con- 
sidering the flood of printed books and 
pamphlets that were made possible by the 
inventions of the preceding century, or to 
peruse the pamphlets themselves without per- 
ceiving the fundamental driving force of the 
economic issues they discussed. The bour 
geoisie—the enterprising middle class—and 
the national state had acquired a potential 
strength that was bound to dssert itself be- 
fore very long. When this took place, the 
overturn of the medieval order, including its 
religious system, was inevitable. (For the na- 
tional states of Europe at the beginning of the 
16th century see map on page 429. 

The expansion of Europe provides the key 
to modern times. From the Crusades to the 
present, the most impressive and constant 
factor in the changes that have taken place 
has been the expansion of European life and 
cultural contacts. The present-day citizen is 
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able to familiarize himself with the more 
important events that have taken place 
throughout the world in the previous twenty- 
four hours. He thus finds it very difficult to 
comprehend that, during the greater part of 
recorded history, the chief successive centers 
of the highest civilization occupied an ex- 
tremely limited geographical area, and that 
the peoples themselves have had only the 
most imperfect and tardy knowledge of what 
was taking place even within that restricted 
area. 

The oversea phase of widened social con- 
tacts began with a search for a water route to 
the Far East, and resulted in the discovery, 
exploration, and colonization of the New 
World. All this had profound results for 
the economic, social, and political life of 
western Europe. As a result of exploration, 
colonization, and mechanical invention, the 
subsequent history of the western world is 
mainly connected with: (1) the extension of 
cultural interaction between peoples; (2) the 
breaking down of the earlier localism, isola- 
tion, provincialism, and stability of agrarian 


society; and (3) the effects of expanding cul- 
ture and commerce upon the original Euro- 
pean centers of civilization and upon the 
more recently discovered regions of the earth. 

The expansion of Europe, then, was a his- 
torical force sufficiently powerful and com- 
prehensive to explain the origins of modern 
times. One aspect of this great movement, 
the extension of Europe outward to both the 
Old World and the New World, was long 
regarded as the essence of the expansion 
movement. Attention was concentrated pri- 
marily upon discovery, colonization, and 
trade with oversea areas. Important as all 
of this was, however, it was less significant 
than the reaction of the expansion process 
upon Europe itself. This latter phase of the 
expansion movement was made the chief 
scholarly concern of a famous American his- 
torian, Professor William Robert Shepherd 
of Columbia University. By developing this 
very important thesis he gave enterprising his- 
torians their first clear conception of what is 
perhaps the most dynamic and potent factor 
in the rjse of modern civilization. 


Il. THE FORCES BEHIND THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


Missionary enterprise and the expansion 
of Europe. Of all the forces encouraging 
European expansion in modern times, the 
oldest and most enduring, if not the most im- 
portant, has been the missionary impulse of 
Christianity. This force not only widened 
the range of European civilization during the 
period from the fall of the Roman Empire to 
the height of the Middle Ages, but ever since 
that time has maintained an amazing energy 
and activity. As J. H. Robinson and Charles 
A. Beard have well expressed the matter: 
“The way for imperialism was often explored 
and made smooth by preachers of the Word 
apparently following the command ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature’ (Mark xvi, 15).” ? 

The Crusades (1095-1291) were the first 
notable religious movement that possessed 
great significance for the subsequent expan- 
sion of Europe. The intellectual and eco- 
nomic results of the Crusades, centering in 
the appropriation of Muslim culture and in 
the development of trading relations between 
East and West by Italian city-states, were 
much more significant for posterity than any 


temporary triumph of the Cross over the 
Crescent. Yet it is possible that, without the 
initial religious impulse, which, among other 
motives, gave rise to the Crusades, there 
would have been a much slower development 
of the intellectual and economic interaction 
between Europe and the East. In the later 
period of European exploration that ushered 
in the Commercial Revolution, the Catholic 
missionaries—Franciscan and Dominican, 
and, later, Jesuit—were in the vanguard of 
the expansion movement. About the be- 
ginning of the i1gth century Protestant mis- 
sions took up the task of converting the 
heathen overseas. 

Missionaries have carried European cul- 
ture to native peoples and have done much 
in the way of spreading some knowledge of 
oversea cultures back home. Moreover, pro- 
foundly moved by the conviction of the 
uniqueness and the superiority of Christian- 
ity over all other forms of world-religion, 
these missionaries have often violated the 
theology and the mores of the native peoples. 
This has frequently resulted in the persecu- 
tion or the extermination of the missionaries, 
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Such action has, in turn, opened the way for 
the military intervention of modern govern- 
ments, driven on by capitalists, eagerly await- 
ing the opportunity for exploitation or in- 
vestment in these undeveloped areas. The 
missionary movement has, thus, been closely 
linked with the expansion of European civ- 
ilization and the growth of modern im- 
perialism. 

The lust for trade and profits. One of the 
most persistent and effective of all influences 
stimulating the process of expansion has been 
the desire to develop more extensive and 
profitable trading relations. The Italian 
merchants who carried the Crusaders to the 
Near East built up trade with the Levant 
and helped to produce a flourishing Mediter- 
ranean commercial activity. This was both 
a harbinger and a cause of the later oversea 
exploration. The jealousy with which the 
western or seaboard European powers re- 
garded the Italian monopoly of the trade with 
the East led to attempts, first by the Portu- 
guese, to discover another route to the Indies. 
These attempts resulted in that great era of 
exploration that brought about the Com- 
mercial Revolution and the beginnings of 
modern world trade. From 1550 to the pres- 
ent day the development of world trade 
has been one of the most notable factors 
promoting the expansion movement. This 
was especially true after world trade was re- 
enforced by the increased productivity 
brought about by the Industrial Revolution. 
At the present time, in conjunction with the 
search for raw materials and financial op- 
portunities, world trade quite overshadows 
all other stimuli to expansion overseas. 

Nationalism and expansion. A powerful 
political motive for expansion has been 
found in modern nationalism, a force that 
has been developing with ever greater in- 
tensity since the appearance of the dynastic 
national states during the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. It was nationalism that promoted 
the narrow and exclusive policy known as 
Mercantilism, which dominated European 
commercial and colonial methods from the 
close of the 16th century until its overthrow 
by such Economic Liberals as the Physiocrats, 
Adam Smith, and the Classical Economists 
after the middle of the 18th century. It was 
nationalism that combined with trade rivalry 
to produce the series of European wars over 
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colonial interests in the late 17th century 
and the 18th century and the clashing of rival 
imperialisms in the 19th and goth centuries. 

Mental impulses to expansion. Another 
set of influences promoting European expan- 
sion was highly varied and complex. These 
influences may be described vaguely, but on 
the whole accurately, as intellectual. ‘There 
was, of course, plenty of psychological motiva- 
tion in the desire to save the heathen, to se- 
cure markets, and to advance national power 
and prestige, but over and beyond these were 
some other powerful mental incentives to €x- 
pansion. The opportunity for adventure and 
the possibility of achieving wealth and glory 
were present. Curiosity induced many a 
mariner, explorer, and settler to venture 
forth from his European home. Resentment 
over oppression—teligious, political, or eco- 
nomic—stimulated many to seek their for- 
tunes abroad. The general atmosphere of 
the age of expansion caught the imagination 
of the daring and roving spirits of that era, 
and many succumbed who were not forced 
by circumstances to better their lot in the 
new lands. Piracy was revived, and some of 
the well-known early explorers were little 
better than semilegalized pirates. 

The Industrial Revolution and imperial- 
ism. All of the motives leading to oversea 
expansion were later strongly stimulated and 
given new energy by the Industrial Reyolu- 
tion of the 18th and igth centuries. The 
term “Industrial Revolution” refers to the 
sweeping changes in living and business con- 
ditions that followed the introduction of a 
machine economy, of steam as the basis of 
machine power, and of the subsequent mass- 
production made possible by improved ma- 
chinery. The vast increase in the production 
of marketable commodities through the ap- 
plication of machine processes and the fac- 
tory system led to a search for wider markets. 
The improved methods of ocean transporta- 
tion and of the communication of informa- 
tion made this search for world markets more 
feasible and successful. Explorations in the 
undeveloped areas revealed the wealth of raw 
materials to be obtained from these districts, 
and the increase of available capital encour- 
aged the desire of business adventurers to de- 
velop the economic potentialities of these 
backward regions. This exploitation was 
made easy through the fact that the industrial 
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and scientific revolutions transformed mili- 
tary as well as the economic life, and created 
a war technique and military equipment that 
make it practically impossible for the less 
advanced peoples to resist European inva- 
sion. Modern imperialism has thus been a 
historical complex of ever greater range and 
force, and it has drawn its motive power from 
the realms of religious zeal, commercial am- 
bitions, national pride, and the multifarious 
impulses derived from modern industrialism 
and capitalism, 
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“Gospel, Glory, and Gold.” The motives 
of European expansion may, then, be sum- 
marized admirably in Professor Shepherd's 
epigrammatic statement that those who left 
Europe for experience overseas were driven 
primarily by the desire to spread. the Gospel, 
to accumulate gold, and to cover themselves 
and their country with glory. “Gospel, glory, 
and gold” were the outstanding motives, 
conscious or unconscious, associated with the 
rise of the new order. 


Ill. THE INTEREST IN THE ORIENT CREATED BY THE CRUSADES 


True nature of the Crusades. The Cru- 
sades were the initial phase in the history 
of European expansion. Considered thus, 
rather than as an expression of purely medie- 
val religious fervor, the Crusades assume their 
proper historical significance. Even though 
we grant to the religious impulse the full 
méasure of its importance, the Crusades 
should not be considered exclusively as holy 
wars or military pilgrimages to the Sepulcher 
of Christ. Both their nature and their un- 
derlying motivating forces were too complex 
and varied to warrant such a limited inter- 
pretation. They were also the first impor- 
tant steps in the European penetration of 
non-European lands, as well as an enormous 
business undertaking; in short, an anticipa- 
tion of the still greater movement of expan- 
sion that Europe experienced after the close 
of the 15th century. In their own setting 
they constituted the climax of a general move- 
ment of European expansion in the 11th and 
rgth centuries, which took the form of an 
extension of Christianity. 

Material factors promoting the Crusades. 
Granting that an element of religious piety 
moved some men to become Crusaders, the 
motives that swayed the vast number of par- 
ticipants were mainly nonreligious. At least 
one contemporary writer was acute enough 
to observe that “only a few could be found 
. . . who were actuated by a holy purpose.” 
All those who engaged in the Crusades were 
assured the blessings of the Church and the 
remission of their sins. The feudal knights, 
warriors by desire and profession, were prom- 
ised positive entry into heaven for doing 
what they most enjoyed—fighting on earth, 
Picture the fortunate knight, writes Ernest 


Barker, who “might butcher all day, till he 
waded ankle-deep in blood, and then at night- 
fall kneel, sobbing for very joy, at the altar 


of the Sepulchre—for was he not red from 


the winepress of the Lord?” * 

But there were other, more material attrac- 
tions. While those who fell were assured of 
paradise, those who survived were promised 
wealth and plunder. For the younger sons 
of feudal lords, deprived at home of any 
appreciable amount of land by primogeni- 
ture or by excessive subdivision, there was 
the opportunity for carving out a feudal fief 
in the East. To the landless and the im- 
proverished, the Crusades promised to re- 
lieve temporarily their misery. The years 
immediately preceding the Crusades (1094- 
95) witnessed widespread famine and pesti- 
lence. Would not the fabulous East be a 
splendid region for emigration? So reasoned 
many a dejected Westerner. Many of those 
who joined the Crusades were fleeing from 
debts or duties that oppressed them, and 
many more from punishment for their crimes. 
To the Italian cities, and to the trading class 
in general, the Crusades offered a golden 
opportunity for commercial expansion. In 
addition to the profits from marketing plun- 
der, the payment for shipping men and horses 
and for supplying provisions, there was the 
interest of the Italian towns in establishing 
their own agencies in the cities of the Levant 
so as to acquire the precious goods of the 
East more directly and cheaply. To the peas- 
ants, the Crusades offered escape from serf- 
dom. Many thousands of them, in response 
to appeals by “self- constituted, ignorant and 
passionate soap-box orators, like the notori- 
ous Peter the Hermit,” broke away from the 
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soil, and added their numbers to the armies 
of professional soldiers. A large number of 
vagrants, seizing the opportunity for adven- 
ture and spoil, joined in. 

In formal theory, at least, the Crusaders 
were granted, through the instrumentality 
of the Church, decisive economic privileges: 
(1) They were exempted, either entirely or 
partially, from the payment of taxes; (2) they 
were permitted to alienate their lands with- 
out permission of their overlords; (3) they 
were relieved of debts and absolved from 
the payment of interest; (4) their prop- 
erty and dependents were taken care of by 
the clergy during their absence; and (5) the 
Crusaders could be summoned and tried only 
before ecclesiastical courts, which almost 
guaranteed them favorable treatment. 


With such attractive prospects and assur- 


ances, it is no wonder that the response to 
the Crusades was almost instantaneous, and 
that thousands took the cross. The first cru- 
sading host, in fact, contained but a handful 
of knights. Among those who set out for the 
East in veritable streams between the close 
of the 11th century and the last quarter of 
the 13th were some from every section of 
western society: feudal nobles and knights, 
churchmen, whole families of peasants, mer- 
chants, hucksters, and, of course, tramps, 
criminals, prostitutes, bankrupts, and escaped 
villeins. 

Social and economic effects of the Crusades. 
The complete effects of the Crusades upon 
the social, economic, and cultural life of Eu- 
rope are far from clear, and still a matter of 
sharp difference of opinion among historians. 
Some historians ascribe to the Crusades the 
origin or at least the stimulus for the sig- 
nificant and fundamental changes that took 
place in the structure of European civiliza- 
tion after the 11th century. Others mini- 
mize the influence of the Crusades upon Eu- 
ropean life. “The Crusades undoubtedly 
had a general effect upon the Christian so- 
cieties,” writes Charles Seignobos; “but for all 
these effects there were more active and more 
positive causes in the peoples of the West.” 
It is very difficult to distinguish between 
European phenomena that merely occurred 
contemporaneously with the Crusades and 
those that were clearly influenced by them. 
Some of the diréct results usually claimed for 
them are not susceptible to proof. Neverthe- 
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less, the heightened contact between the 
Western and Eastern civilizations brought 
about by the Crusades certainly left unmis- 
takable marks upon the civilization of Eu- 
rope. In bringing the West into touch with 
civilizations unlike its own and in most ways 
superior to it, the Crusades performed their 
greatest service. From this point of view, 
whatever stimulus was given to Europe by 
the interaction of different cultures and peo- 
ples may be considered an indirect result of 
the Crusades. We may safely say that the 
Crusades served to stimulate and accelerate 
the already existing European economic and 
social movements, as well as to set in motion 
several new and original trends. 

The Crusades promote the progress of 
western civilization. Among those forward- 
looking developments related to the Crusades, 
either directly or indirectly, we may note 
especially: (1) the discrediting of the Church, 
which had preached the Crusades that failed 


-to rescue the Holy Land, and a relaxation of 


Church discipline through granting ingul- 
gences and remission of penance in recogni- 
tion of special acts of bravery and generosity; 
(2) further exploration and travel in the 
East, with the consequent increase of geo- 
graphical knowledge, and what we may call 
the discovery of the Far Orient by the West 
before the opening of the 14th century; (3) 
the revival of trade with Syria and the in- 
creased demand for the products of the East; 
(4) the growth of commerce with the East, 
with the resulting increase in the prosperity 
of the Italian trading cities, the development 
of the great European overland trade routes, 
many improvements in the technique of me- 
dieval trade, and the growth of towns in 
northern Europe; (5) the beginnings of a 
money economy in Europe with all the im- 
plications that flow from so fundamental a 
change; (6) a body blow to the feudal system 
because of the lives and money lost by the 
nobles during the Crusades; and (7) the rise 
and increasing influence of the middle class 
in the West. 

In addition, contact with the Byzantine 
and Muslim civilizations served to stimu- 
late the cultural pulse of Europe. Western 
knowledge of mathematics and science was 
broadened, new interests were aroused, new 
tastes in food and clothing were acquired, 
and some measure of skepticism and tolerance 
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was gained. Finally, the interest in explora- 
tion and discovery, so largely stimulated by 
the Crusades, continued unabated to reap its 
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rewards in the period of the oversea expan- 
sion of Europe that set in at the close of the 
15th century. 


IV. MEDIEVAL CONTACTS WITH THE FAR EAST AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON EUROPEAN EXPANSION 


The effect of medieval travelers on the ex- 
pansion of Europe. Following the Crusades 
came the next important development that 
notably stimulated the contact of Europeans 
with outside areas—the series of medieval 
travels to the Far East which, spurred on 
mainly by religious and commercial motives, 
began in the middle of the 13th century and 
stirred both the curiosity and the cupidity of 
Westerners. The highly advanced civiliza- 
tions of the Far East vastly impressed the 
relatively backward and ignorant Europeans, 
and the fabulous riches of these areas sug- 
gested that much money might be made 
through more extended commercial contacts. 

A great historical movement prompted and 
facilitated these travels. The so-called Ta- 
tar®(Tartars) conquered the greater part of 
Asia and made large inroads into Muslim 
areas. ‘The Christian Powers of western Eu- 
rope looked to the Tatars as potential allies 
against the Mohammedan hosts. 

The first medieval traveler known to make 
the trip from Europe to the Far East and to 
return alive was John (Giovanni) of Piano 
Carpini. An Italian friar belonging to the 
Franciscan order, he was sent to Tatary by 
Pope Innocent IV, in 1245. He was re- 
ceived by the Great Khan near Karakorum in 
Mongolia. The journal of his travels was 
the best of all medieval descriptions of the 
manners and customs of the Tatars. He 
was present at the election of the Khan, and 
could describe its lavish and impressive cere- 
monies. He was absent from the West for 
two years, and reached the papal court on his 
return journey in 1247. Nearly ‘a decade 
later, William of Rubruck, a French friar 
from Flanders, was sent by King Louis IX of 
France on a mission to the Khan. He left 
for the Far East in 1251 and returned to 
France in 1255. He joined to his predeces- 
sor’s capacity for accurate description the 
ability to write entertaining narrative. 

Marco Polo. The most famous of all of 
these medieval travelers to the Far Orient 
was Marco Polo (1254-1324). Two Italian 


merchants, Marco’s father, Nicolo, and his 
uncle, Maffeo, had paid a visit to the Khan, 
who had requested them to return to the 
Pope and to bring back to the Far East a 
company of learned men to give instruction 
in Western learning. They failed to enlist 
the desired scholars, but they took back with 
them young Marco, then a lad of 17. Leav- 
ing Italy in November 1271, they arrived at 
the court of the Khan in May 1275. The 
Khan, immediately impressed with the intel- 
ligence and energy of Marco Polo, sent him 
on many missions to distant regions extend- 
ing from Siberia to India. He was at one 
time governor of an important Chinese city. 

A keen observer, he made ample notes on 
his striking experiences. After many years 
of faithful service in the employ of the Khan, 
Marco was allowed to return in 1292, and he 
reached Venice in the winter of 1295. He 
was taken prisoner after a naval encounter 
between Genoa and Venice in 1298. While 
in prison in Genoa he dictated to a fellow 
captive, Rusticiano of Pisa, his Travels, which 
are not only interesting but highly compre- 
hensive and accurate. Eileen Power said of 
them: 


It is almost impossible to speak too highly either 
of the extent of his observation or of its accuracy. 
It is true that he repeats some of the usual travel- 
lers’ tales, and that where he reports from hearsay 
he not infrequently makes mistakes; but where he 
had observed with his own eyes he was almost al- 
ways accurate; he had a great opportunity, and 
he was great enough to take it.* 


His Travels added greatly to our knowledge 
of the Far East. The eminent authorities 
Henry Yule and Raymond Beazley thus esti- 
mate his importance in medieval geographic 
discovery: 


Polo was the first traveller to trace a route across 
the whole longitude of Asia, naming and describ- 
ing kingdom after kingdom which he had seen; 
the first to speak of the new and brilliant court 
which had been established at Peking; the first to 
reveal China in all its wealth and vastness, and to 
tell of the nations on its borders; the first to tell 
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more of Tibet than its name, to speak of Burma, 
of Laos, of Siam, of Cochin-China, ‘of Japan, of 
Java, of Sumatra and of other islands of the archi- 
pelago, of the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, of 
Ceylon and its sacred peak, of India but as a 
country seen and partially explored; the first in 
medieval times to give any distinct account of the 
secluded Christian Empire of Abyssinia, and of 
the semi-Christian island of Sokotra, and to speak, 
however dimly, of Zanzibar, and of the vast and 
distant Madagascar; whilst he carries us also to 
the remotely opposite region of Siberia and the 
Arctic shores, to speak of dog-sledges, white bears, 
and reindeer-riding Tunguses.° 


The profound impression the facts in 
Marco Polo's Travels made upon Europeans 
in his day has been well summarized by Pro- 
fessor J. E. Gillespie: 

Those Europeans who had the opportunity in 
the days before printing to read Marco's book 
must have been considerably impressed by the 
contrast between the rather sordid conditions 
then existing in European lands and the advanced 
civilization and splendors of the Khan's great em- 
pire. For there were to be found great cities like 
Pekin, twenty-four miles square, with streets “so 
broad and straight that from one gate another 
[was] visible’; or Kin-sai in the south of China, 
with its twelve thousand stone-bridges, its four 
thousand public baths, its many ships and mer- 
chants “so numerous and so rich that their wealth 
[could] neither be told nor believed.” The vast 
marble palaces surrounded by beautiful parks in 
which the Great Khan resided amidst a magnificent 
court, clothed in splendid robes of gold and silk be- 
decked with costly jewels, the great storehouses of 
grain maintained as a safeguard against famine, 
and the Khan’s messenger service, which reached 
to the farthest borders of his empire, were all such 
matters of wonder to Europeans that they were 
still seeking to find them centuries later when 
Columbus made his famous voyage of discovery. 
Perhaps even more to their liking was the island 
of Cipangu (Japan), lying to the east of the con- 
tinent of Asia, where Marco reported “gold is 
abundant beyond all measure.” Here, so it was 
said, was to be found a great palace completely 
roofed with gold and paved with great plates of 
gold “like slabs of stone, a good two fingers 
thick.” 6 

Other travelers and travel books. Of 
other travelers to the Orient, one papal leg- 
ate, John of Monte Corvino (1247-1328), a 
Franciscan friar, in 1307 became archbishop 
of Peking. In 1329 the Pope sent a French 
Dominican, Jordanus, on a missionary enter- 
prise to India. He was an acute observer 


and an excellent writer. To him and to 
John of Monte Corvino and Oderic of Por- 
denone, medieval Europe owed the main 
additions to its knowledge of India. The 
most extensive traveler of all was a Muslim 
explorer, Ibn Battuta (1304-78), who spent 
some 28 years in almost continuous travel in 
Africa and Asia. He is estimated to have 
covered some 75,000 miles, and his descrip- 
tions of his travels, while at times full of 
imagination, are generally accurate and in- 
forming. 

Widespread popular interest in these trav- 
els to the Far East was aroused by a fictitious 
book entitled The Travels of Sir John Man- 
deville, which first appeared in French be- 
tween 1357 and 1371. It wasa fanciful work, 
compiled indiscriminately from ancient en- 
cyclopaedists like Pliny, medieval compilers 
like Vincent of Beauvais, and actual contem- 
porary travelers to the Far East. Though a 
weird mixture of fact and fiction, it caught 
the popular imagination and did much to 
arouse general curiosity about the riches and 
wonders of the Far East. 

The general social and intellectual effect 
of all these travels and the travel literature 
has been admirably summarized by Miss 
Power: 


There is no need to labour the effect of the tre- 
mendous mass of exact knowledge which the re- 
ports of Marco Polo brought to the enterprising 
mercantile world of Venice and Genoa, and to the 
hardly less enterprising ecclesiastical world which 
was still cherishing its great scheme of converting 
the Tartars. The two friars who first penetrated 
to Mongolia and the three merchants who first 
made the great tour to Cathay by land and back 
to Europe by sea were only pioneers of a wide- 
spread movement. For it was by now plain that 
the Tartar Empire had wrought one of the most 
startling revolutions in the history of the world 
up to that date by bringing into contact for the 
first time the two ends of the earth, Europe and 
the Far East. For the next fifty years or so, 
roughly between 1290 and 1340, a steady stream 
of travellers took the Eastern road. They had 
need, indeed, to find new trade routes, for the col- 
lapse of the Latin power in Palestine, culminating 
in the loss of Acre in 1291, was seriously inter- 
rupting the old. The term “trade routes” is used 
advisedly, for although some of the best travel 
books belonging to this period were written by 
missionaries, the real impetus to travel was given 
by trade, and the most frequent journeys to Per- 
sia, India and Cathay were made by merchants. 
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These merchants now found themselves no 
longer mere clients at the closed gates of the East, 
loading their ships with goods brought to those 
termini by Muslim middlemen; they found that 
they could pass through the gates and themselves 
follow the trade routes. Direct access to the East 
was at last open to them, and it has been said with 
truth that “the unification of Asia by the Mongols 
was as important a fact for the commerce of the 
Middle Ages as the discovery of America for the 
men of the Renaissance. It was equivalent to the 
discovery of Asia.” . . . 

There are surely few episodes in history more 
remarkable and more interesting than these years, 
when an Italian archbishop held sway in Peking, 
when Genoese merchants had a fondaco at Zaiton 
and chaffered in the ports of India, when Francis- 
can friars set up convents in the towns of Persia 
and China, and mission stations in Turkestan, 
and when merchants and missionaries regularly 
took the caravan roads across Central Asia, or 
sailed in junks through the Indian Ocean and 
among the Spice Islands.7 


Trade follows travel. In the latter part of 
the 14th century the Tatars were driven out 
of western Asia by the Muslims and were 
displaced in China by the antiforeign Ming 
dynasty. Thereafter, the relative freedom of 
Western Christian travelers to move to and 
fro from East to West came to an end. 
Henceforth, they could only meet with the 
Orientals to trade at the fixed terminals of 
the trade routes to the Far East. But in less 
than a century the curiosity of Europeans 
concerning the Orient had been enormously 
whetted and their knowledge of these dis- 
tant areas vastly extended. While cultural 
contacts were greatly curtailed thereafter, 
trading relations were maintained, and con- 
stituted the backbone of that revival of me- 
dieval commerce described in Chapter 14. 
For many years this new commerce was con- 
trolled by the city-states of the Mediterranean 
basin, especially those of the Italian penin- 
sula. In due time, however, this trade led 
to the rise and growth along the Atlantic sea- 
board in western Europe of towns that would 
no longer inactively tolerate the commercial 
monopoly enjoyed by the Mediterranean 
cities. 

While the volume of European foreign 
trade during the so-called Dark Ages was 
greater than was once supposed, the most 
notable revival of medieval trade in the West 
followed the Crusades. The peoples of west- 
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ern Europe desired from the Malay Archi- 
pelago and the East Indies the essential spices 
needed to make palatable their coarse and 
ill-preserved food. They wished to secure 
precious stones from Persia and India; drugs, 
perfumes, gums, dyes, and woods from the 
Indies, China, and Japan; and silks, dra: 
peries, cloth, rugs, and fine steel work from 
Syria, Persia, and Asia Minor. The demand 
for these commodities, awakened or at least 
enhanced by the contact with the East during 
the Crusades, was. first exploited by the 
Italian city-states. Their traders purchased 
the products which had been brought from 
the East through the Red Sea, Asia Minor, 
or Turkestan, took them back to. Europe, and 
sold them to distributing merchants. 

The Turks did not cause the expansion of 
Europe. A venerable tradition in European 
historical writing accepted it as a fact that 
the occupation of the Eastern trade routes 
by the Turks after 1453 was the chief cause of 
the downfall of the Italian city-states and the 
major reason for the subsequent attempts of 
western Europeans to discover new routes 
to the East. This conception was a phase of 
the catastrophic theory of the origin of mod- 
ern times which made the fall of Constanti- 
nople appear the starting-point of the devel- 
opment of modern civilization, Even the 
Renaissance and the Reformation also were 
once attributed to the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks. It is now apparent 
that this event had little or nothing to do 
with the Renaissance, the Reformation, or 
oversea discoveries. 

Research into the statistics of prices fol- 
Jowing 1453 è reveals no appreciable effect of 
Turkish occupation on the volume or the 
prices of commodities coming from the Far 
Fast to Europe. This fact makes it clear 
that there was no serious disruption of trade 
with the Far East after 1453. Any curtail- 
ment of the supply would have forced prices 
up markedly. Besides, it is a fact that the 
Turks did not occupy or close the southern 
trade routes to the Far East until nearly a 
generation after new oversea communication 
had been established with the Indies by Eu- 
ropeans. f 

It seems, rather, that the chief cause of 
oversea exploration was that the developing 
western European seaboard powers and mer- 
chants were jealous of the Italian monopoly 
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of the Eastern trade. With the Portuguese 
and Spanish, religious motives—“crusading, 
conquest, and adventure’”—were also very 
powerful. 

The Portuguese under Henry the Navi- 
gator and Bartholomew Diaz began, in the 
middle of the 15th century, the explorations 
that ultimately produced. the successful voy- 
age of Vasco da Gama to India in 1498. Un- 
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der Spanish auspices, Columbus discovered 
America in 1492, and Magellan’s fleet circum- 
navigated the globe in 1519-22. These and 
subsequent explorations opened the way for 
further expansion and constituted the geo- 
graphical foundation of the expansion of Eu- 
ropean trade to other continents, the Com- 
mercial Revolution, and the dawn of modern 
history. 


V. THE SIGNIFIGANT EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


A. Portuguese Exploration 


Henry the Navigator. Prince Henry of 
Portugal, while governor of Ceuta and of the 
southernmost Portuguese region of the Al- 
garve, conceived the plan of exploring the 
West African coast beyond Cape Bojador in 
search of a new route to the East.® All 
available sources of information were em- 
ployed, and for a continuous period of over 
50 years Prince Henry sent ships to chart 
the African coast and the adjacent islands 
for the benefit of merchant vessels. By grant- 
ing licenses for private, enterprise, Prince 
Henry attracted many profiteers, and in a few 
years ships were bringing slaves to Portugal. 
Explorations became more frequent. In 
1447-48 a ship reached Cape Verde, and a 
decade later Diego Gomez was sent to ex- 
plore the Cape Verde Islands in search of 
gold and a sea route to India. After Prince 
Henry’s death these enterprises were con- 
tinued intermittently, and finally, in 1486, 
Bartholomeu Diaz rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Vasco da Gama. Jealous of the success of 
Spanish expeditions of Columbus, the Portu- 
guese under Emanuel the Fortunate outfitted 
a small fleet commanded by Vasco da Gama. 
His expedition set sail for India in 1497 by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. He finally 
dropped anchor at Calicut,° an important 
port on the western or Malabar coast of In- 
dia, more than a year after he had left 
Portugal. 


Portuguese expansion. Following Vasco 
da Gama’s voyage, many fleets sailed to the 
East. These aroused the hostility of the 
Muslims by taking over much of the large 
Muslim trade and by mistreating the Muslim 
natives. 

Learning that the Muslims in the Levant 


and India were preparing to strike at Portu- 
gal, the Portuguese sent a large fleet under 
the command of Francisco de Almeida and 
vanquished them in a naval battle at Diu, 
February 1509, thus gaining for Portugal the 
control of the Indian Ocean. 

Under the leadership of the able general, 
Affonso de Albuquerque, successor to De 
Almeida as viceroy of India, the port of Goa, 
in north Malabar, and Malacca were success- 
fully attacked. Forts were built, the one at 
Malacca controlling the Straits passage to the 
more remote East. Going on to the Spice 
Islands, Albuquerque organized trading-posts 
which later enabled Portuguese commerce 
to be carried as far as China. The next years 
witnessed the migration of large numbers of 
Portuguese to the Indies, preoccupied more 
with the acquisition of the spoils and riches 
the East offered than with the industrial and 
agricultural exploitation of the new colonial 
domains. Although a long series of trading 
and military posts stretched from Canton to 
the Straits of Gibraltar by the middle of the 
16th century, and although the Red Sea, the 
Indian ocean, and the South Atlantic were 
firmly controlled, the enterprise was not as 
profitable to Portugal as it might have been. 
Lisbon was the center for the commercial 
houses of most of the European nations, and 
Portuguese trade secrets soon became com- 
mon property. Wealth easily attained grad- 
ually tended to slacken the vigorous action 
that had been characteristic of these people 
in the earlier days of their expansion overseas. 

Approximately two years after Vasco da 
Gama’s voyage, and several years after Colum- 
bus’ first voyage, Portugal sent out another 
fleet of ships, this time numbering 13 and 
manned by 1,200 sailors under the command 
of Pedro Alvarez Cabral, to take possession 
of the commerce in the East. Steering in ` 
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an extreme southwesterly direction, Cabral 
sighted land, which he claimed as a Portu- 
guese possession. This was Brazil, and Spain, 
which had exploited Columbus's bravery and 
ingenuity, was no longer the sole power in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


B. Spanish Discoveries 


Columbus. Christopher Columbus, a na- 
tive of Genoa, who later lived in Portugal, 
early became convinced that the East Indies 
could be reached by sailing westward—a no- 
tion already widely prevalent among geog- 
raphers. Desiring to prove this, he submitted 
his plans to Portugal, to England, to France, 
and to every other state with some maritime 
significance except Venice, but was rebuffed 
by each one in turn. Finally, after Colum- 
bus had spent seven years trying to interest 
the Spanish in his project, Queen Isabella of 
Castile decided to back him, and raised $100,- 
ooo. With this he outfitted three ships, and 
on August 3, 1492, set sail westward from 
Palos. From the Canaries, his first stop, he 
proceeded westward on September 6th, and 
36 days later (October 12, 1492) sighted land, 
which he believed to be Asia. It was in 
reality one of the Bahamas, but for more 
than a century after Columbus many Euro- 
peans failed to recognize fully the reality of a 
Western Hemisphere standing between them 
and the East Indies and China. 

Columbus made three later voyages. On 
the second, in 1493-96, he discovered Puerto 
Rico and Jamaica. On the third, in 1498, he 
touched South America near the mouth of 
the Orinoco. On the fourth, in 1501-04, 
he explored the Central American coast, 
hoping to find what he believed would be a 
strait leading him to that part of Asia which 
he was seeking—the ports of China. 

Magellan’s voyage. Magellan, a Portu- 
guese in Spanish service, was commissioned 
in 1519 to lead a fleet of five ships across the 
Atlantic and around South America to the 
Spice Islands. Two of his ships were lost. 
Nearing Asia, Magellan claimed the Philip- 
pines in the*name of Spain, but during hos- 
tilities with the natives he and a number of 
his sailors were killed, and one of his three 
ships was burned. Of the two remaining 
ships one, the Victoria, sailed around the 
Cape of Good Hope, and at last reached 
Spain three years after first setting sail. The 
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value of the cargo brought back by the Vic- 
toria was sufficient to defray all the material 
cost of the expedition, despite the losses and 
tribulations of the voyage. The circum- 
navigation of the globe was a significant 
event in the history of the world, since it 
obtained added information as to its size and 
proved definitely that the earth was round. 
In addition, the vastness of the Pacific and 
the remoteness of America from Asia were 
for the first time satisfactorily demonstrated. 


C. English, French, and Dutch Explora- 
tion 

Early explorers of North America. Fear- 
ful and jealous of the power and wealth be- 
ing amassed by the Spanish and Portuguese, 
the English, French, and Dutch attempted 
explorations on their own account. Henry 
VII, King of England, sent John Cabot, a 
Venetian, to the northwest in an attempt to 
discover another means of reaching the In- 
dies. In 1497 he landed on the coast of 
North America near Labrador, and placed 
for England a claim to the New World. For 
the next hundred years England, still hope- 
ful of finding a northern route to the Indies, 
continued sending ships to this region. 
France, inspired by England's efforts, also 
commissioned searches in this area, but re- 
linquished the idea, however, much earlier 
than England. One of the French naviga- 
tors, Jacques Cartier, while exploring the 
eastern coast of North America (1534-36), 
sailed up the St. Lawrence River as far as 
the Lachine Rapids (so called because he was 
trying to get to China—La Chine, in French), 
and thus established a French claim to Can- 
ada. These ventures, unsuccessful in their 
primary object, nevertheless revealed to Eu- 
rope the value of the Newfoundland fisheries. 
Henry Hudson explored the Atlantic coast 
of North America for the Dutch and sailed 
up the Hudson River in 1609. In 1578 Fran- 
cis Drake, an Englishman, while circum- 
navigating the globe as a plunderer of Span- 
ish ships (1577-80), touched northern 
California and claimed it for England. Drake 
was the most intrepid and successful of Eng- 
lish explorers. His voyage around the world 
in 1577-80 was rivaled only by that of Magel- 
lan among early explorations. 

Foundations of commercial and colonial 
empires. In North America during the 17th 
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century the English secured colonies extend- 
ing along the Atlantic coast from Canada to 
Florida; the Dutch had New Netherlands and 
were moving southward when they were 
halted by the English; and the French had 
established trading and military posts in the 
valleys of the St. Lawrence and the Missis- 
sippi, and in the region about the Great 
Lakes. 

In 1553 the English sent three ships to the 
northeast in search of a passage to China. 
One, under the control of Richard Chan- 
cellor, reached Archangel, on the White Sea 
coast of Russia. This led to a trading agree- 
ment with the Tsar and to the establishment 
of the Muscovy Company. In 1584 the 
Dutch also established a commercial outpost 
at Archangel. 

After England's victory over the Spanish 
Armada (1588), James Lancaster was sent 
with an expedition to make contacts in the 
East, and on December 31, 1600, the struggle 
to establish the monopoly of English com- 
merce in the Indies was launched through 
the incorporation of the English East India 
Company. In 1602 a similar India com- 
pany was formed by the Dutch; and later the 
French, observing their success, established 
still a third. 

In the West Indies, the Dutch had formed 
the Dutch West India Company in 1617-21, 
settled on many of the Antilles, especially 
Curacao, and carried on an extensive smug- 
gling commerce with the mainland. Not 
content with the progress they had made, 
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the Dutch sent a force to conquer Brazil, 
Peru, and Mexico, but the attempt failed. 
The Spanish had negligently omitted to make 
proper provision for the protection of all 
the West Indies, and soon the English had 
established themselves in Barbados, St. Chris- 
topher, Jamaica, and many other islands; the 
Dutch in Curaçao and St. Eustatius; and the 
French in Martinique, Guadeloupe, part of 
Santo Domingo, and other islands of less im- 
portance, 


D. Russian Expansion Eastward 


Meanwhile Russians, in an attempt to es- 
cape the unjust severity of their government 
and in search of sables, expanded eastward 
during the first half of the 17th century and 
penetrated Siberia. By 1638 they had reached 
the Sea of Okhotsk and constructed a fort 
on the shore. In 169o, they found the Kam- 
chatka peninsula and heard rumors of a 
strange country to the northeast. Learning 
of this, Peter the Great sent out expeditions 
to ascertain their truth. In 1741, Vitus Be- 
ring, a Danish navigator employed by Russia, 
sighted North America. Four years later, 
missionaries and exiles settled at Yakutat 
Bay and at Sitka in Alaska. Soon afterward 
ships from Spain, France, and England, as 
well as Russia, were cruising the waters 
around Alaska, drawn by the promise of 
acquiring the wealth to be had from seal i 
hunting. Northeastern Siberia was explored 
in 1742. 


VI. THE RIVAL COMMERCIAL EMPIRES 


Rise and fall of the Portuguese empire. 
The epoch from 1500 to 1763 in world- 
politics may be most intelligently viewed as 
the era of the rise and struggles of those 
rival commercial empires whose explorations 
and conquests have just been briefly surveyed. 
This. period started off with the rise of the 
Portuguese to commercial supremacy alter 
the return of Vasco da Gama from India in 
1499, and it ended with the defeat of the 
French in North America and India by Great 
Britain in 1763. i S 

Taking advantage of its priority in explora- 
tions in the East, Portugal occupied the Spice 
Islands and points along the Indian and 
African coasts, and built up a considerable 


trade. Its internal strength was not equal, 
however, to the strain imposed by this over- 
extended and rapid external expansion. 
Portugal lacked the naval power to defend 
its trading monopoly; it was unable to or- 
ganize a systematic and competent distribut- 
ing service for the Eastern commodities; it 
had few commodities to be taken East in ex- 
change for materials purchased; and its cor- 
rupt officialdom could not control unscrupu- 
lous traders. Its decline invited foreign ag- 
gression, and in 1580 Portugal was annexed 
to Spain and held in subjection for some 6o 
years. 

The glory and decline of Spain. Spain 
vied with Portugal as an early contender for 
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colonial and commercial supremacy, occupy- 
ing the greater part of the New World, espe- 
cially South America and Central America, 
and several groups of Pacific islands. The 
impressive wealth thereby secured by Spain 
might have made that country the greatest 
of modern powers had it been guided by a 
wise administrative and fiscal policy; but such 
wisdom was lacking, and the decline of 
Spain was only slightly less rapid and com- 
plete than that of Portugal. 

The excessively strict regulation of the 
colonial trade under Spanish mercantilism 
crippled the commerce of the colonies with 
the mother country and invited smuggling: a 
cruel and wasteful system of native labor 
lessened productivity in the colonies; the 
expulsion of Jews and Moors from Spain 
drove its moneyed classes beyond its borders, 
and repudiation of debts forced the with- 
drawal of German credit; religious bigotry 
and fiscal exaction lost Spain the rich Nether- 
lands; the Inquisition crushed out intellec- 
tual originality and initiative; and the loss 
of the Armada in 1588 meant the end of 
Spanish naval supremacy. At the beginning 
of the 17th century Spain was becoming the 
second-rate power that it has since remained. 

Dutch ascendancy. Stirred to action by 
Spanish oppression, the Netherlands enjoyed 
commercial supremacy in Europe for more 
than a half-century after 1590, occupying 
most of the old Portuguese possessions in the 
East, as well as valuable areas in North and 
South America. But the Dutch were appar- 
ently not equal to the task of integrating 
and administering a permanent empire of 
great extent. Like the ancient Greek con- 
federacies, the Netherlands were a loosely 
united group of jealous city-states rather than 
a compact national unit. The “Spanish 
Fury” helped to ruin Antwerp in 1576, and 
the closing of the Scheldt by the Treaty of 
Munster in 1648 ended its prosperity. The 
Dutch devoted their energy chiefly to commer- 
cial activity, giving but little attention to per- 
manent colonial policy; and in the contest 
with England’ under Cromwell and during 
the early years of the Restoration the Dutch 
were thoroughly worsted. Though the Dutch 
naval power was shattered in the middle of 
the 17th century, the Netherlands retained 
their predominant position in the carrying 
trade of the world well down into the 18th 
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century, at least to 1730; and retained their 
great commercial empire in Indonesia to our 
own time. 

French achievements and failures. France 
was prevented from making an early entry 
into the commercial and colonial scramble 
by the religious divisions that led to the civil 
wars of the latter part of the 16th century. 
Even when it did make some systematic at- 
tempt to contend as a first-class commercial 
and colonizing power, its strength was sapped 
by the suicidal policy of Louis XIV, who 
wasted the national energy of France in futile 
attempts to extend his eastern boundary and 
humiliate the Hapsburgs. France was im- 
mensely more rich and potentially more 
powerful than England in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, but it lost out in the final conflict 
because of its corrupt administration, its 
failure to devote its resources to the strength- 
ening of its colonies, and its adoption of a 
fatally weak colonial policy—that of scat- 
tered military occupation. 

The triumph of Britain. Though Eng- 
land by 1763 had become the leading colo- 
nial and commercial state of Europe, it had 
been, until the time of Elizabeth, a relatively 
small and weak state. The rising British 
sea power was based upon the naval training 
afforded its sailors by buccaneering expedi- 
tions against the Spaniards. ‘The extent of 
this power was clearly demonstrated by the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada in 1588. 
After the Dutch were vanquished in the 
middle of the 17th century, the hundred 
years’ duel of England and France for colo- 
nial supremacy began. England took its 
colonial enterprise seriously, while France 
looked upon it as a side issue compared with 
the dynastic struggle on the continent of 
Europe between the Bourbons and the Haps- 
burgs. But the chief significance of this, 
contest was that it represented a struggle be- 
tween two different colonial systems—the in- 
tensive English occupation and exploitation 
of a limited area versus the extremely meager 
French settlement of a vast territory by a few 
soldiers and traders. In 1688 there were 
about 300,000 English colonists in the nar- 
row piedmont region of the Atlantic Coast, 
while there were scarcely 20,000 Frenchmen 
in the vast regions of Canada and the Mis- 
sissippi ‘Valley. With the French further 
handicapped by futile dissipation of energy 


The period of expansion from the 15th through the 
17th century is sometimes called the Age of Explora- 
tion. Originally this expansion grew out of the 
search by western European countries for a sea route 
to the East that would make it possible to overcome 
the monopoly of trade held by the Italian city-states. 
Portugal took the lead in this.ocean exploration. In 
the 16th century, following Vasco de Gama’s voyage 
to India in 1497-98, Portuguese trading centers were 
set up throughout the entire East. In the upper 
picture is shown the market of Goa, the capital of 
this Portuguese Eastern empire, from a 16th century 
travel book. From all over the East goods poured into 
this center, The Dutch and English secured their 
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goods from the Eastern market at the port-of Lisbon 
until Spain, at war with their countries, closed it in 


1590. This action led to organization of the world’s 
two greatest trading companies, the Dutch and English 
East India companies, which soon became bitter rivals 
both in the East and in the New World. After the 
Dutch captured the Eastern trade from the Portuguese, 
the glory of Goa declined rapidly.” In. the lower 
picture, from a 17th century etching, are ships of 
the Dutch East India Company, beached for repairing 
and cleaning. Both ships bear the arms of the city 
of Amsterdam. As shown by their gun capacity, the 
ships were heavily armed for protection during their 
long and dangerous voyages to the East. + 
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elsewhere, there could be only one issue to 
the conflict. By the Treaty of Paris in 1763 
at the end of the French and Indian War, 
Great Britain took over the great majority of 
the French colonies in America. 

Loss of British colonies in America. But 
this very triumph of Great Britain over its 
traditional European enemy only involved 
it in a more serious struggle with its most 
aggressive colonial domains, the English colo- 
nies of the Atlantic Coast. The occupation 
of the extensive territory conquered from 
France west of the Alleghenies forced upon 
England the reconstruction of its hitherto 
loosely organized and indifferently enforced 
colonial policy. This imperial organization 
necessitated additional expenditures, which 
Great Britain proposed to raise by direct 
taxation and through enforcement of the 
long-dormant navigation laws. But this fis- 
cal policy aroused the opposition of the 
American colonial merchants, long accus- 
tomed to almost unhampered smuggling; and 
they united with the debtor landlords of the 
Southern colonies to give vitality to the as- 
piration for independence. The revolution 
that ensued was essentially a civil war within 
the British Empire with British and Ameri- 
can liberals making common cause against 
conservatives and imperialists in both coun- 
tries. The colonial cause prevailed chiefly 
because of the aid they got from the British 
Whigs, and through French assistance due to 
the spirit of revenge for the defeat of 1756-63. 
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Reform of British colonial policy. The 
loss of the more important British colonies 
in America produced a marked trend toward 
the granting of greater autonomy for the 
British colonies that remained. This chang- 
ing attitude was reflected in the Quebec Acts 
of 1774 and 1791, the Irish Parliament Act 
of 1782, and the India Act of 1784; but a 
thoroughgoing revision of British imperial 
policy in a liberal direction did not take 
place until a half-century later, after Lord 
Durham's famous report following the Cana- 
dian rebellion of 1837. 

Germany, Austria, and Russia. In this 
first phase of European expansion overseas; 
Germany and Austria ™ failed to participate 
in any important way—Germany because of 
the distracting religious wars and Austria on 
account of isolation and inertia. The fact 
that these states remained outside the circle 
of the new commercial and colonial Powers 
was most important in determining the lines 
of their later political and economic evolu- 
tion, and possessed great significance for their 
subsequent history and for that of the rest of 
the world. Though it did not participate in 
the oversea expansion, Russia was beginning 
that movement eastward through Siberia 
which was to make it an important partic- 
ipant in the second great period of colonial 
expansion, namely, that after 1870. Even in 
the 18th century it had, as we have seen, estab- 
lished outposts as far away from its own 
borders as Alaska. 


Vil. NEW INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL PERSPECTIVES PRODUCED 
BY THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


Rise of curiosity. The most important in- 
tellectual and cultural developments accom- 
panying the rise of modern society were pro- 
duced by the expansion of Europe and the 
contact of cultures thus brought about. 

First among these developments was the 
stimulation of curiosity. Nothing is more 
conducive to stagnation and self-complacency 
than provincialism and a local perspective. 
As long as we know only of our own culture, 
habits, customs, and institutions, we can be 
gloriously satisfied with them and have no 
incentive to criticize and alter them. The 
contrast of cultures and the contact with 
new and different methods of doing things 
are most powerful factors in causing men to 


compare their ways with those of others and 
to consider making significant improvements 
in their ideas and modes of life. 

A new panorama of cultural types. The 
expansion of Europe brought about the most 
extensive and diversified contact of cultures 
thus far experienced by mankind. Euro- 
peans became acquainted with what were 
then the higher and richer civilizations of 
China and India, and with almost every type 
of primitive peoples. Europe at last faced 
the whole panorama of human culture, from 
Oriental sage to savage head-hunter. The 
stagnation, provincialism, and complacency 
of the medieval European community could 
not persist after such a psychic shock. 
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Rise of a tolerant spirit. Another result 
of European expansion was the creation of a 
spirit of tolerance. The medieval mind was 
basically a single-track mind. In both medie- 
val town and manor, conditions of life were 
primitive, provincial, and restricted. In both 
life and business, novelty and variety were 
taboo. Customs changed little from century 
to century. The Christian religion was very 
inflexible and specific in its doctrines and 
moral guidance: there was only one true 
religion, one permissible attitude toward sex 
and marriage, one commendable ethical code. 

When educated and thinking Europeans 
were confronted with the enormous diversity 
of customs, beliefs, and institutions revealed 
by travelers and explorers, they could no 
longer remain so narrow-minded and intol- 
erant. Right conduct now seemed to many 
a relative matter. They noted that where 
monogamy existed, it was regarded as cor- 
rect; but where polygamy prevailed, it was 
just as decisively approved. Some races fa- 
vored extensive consumption of alcoholic 
beverages; others were completely abste- 
mious. In one territory a certain act might 
be a crime; in another, a virtue. Clothes, 
habitations, manners, and the like varied 
widely over the face of the globe. 

All these considerations helped such philo- 
sophic Europeans as Montaigne, Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, and Hume to develop a tol- 
erant outlook and to adopt a relativistic and 
comparative view of manners, morals, and 
institutions. It became much more difficult 
for intolerance, bigotry, and like-mindedness 
to persist among the literate classes. 

Expansion of Europe stimulates science. 
The specific contributions to science made 
by the expansion of Europe were by no means 
unimportant or negligible. Most directly in- 
fluenced was navigation with its accessory 
sciences—mathematics, engineering, and op- 
tics. Explorations not only enormously in- 
creased geographic information of every kind, 
but stimulated scientific map making, which 
could now be based on precisely determined 
latitudes and longitudes. Astronomy was en- 
riched by the discovery and observation of 
constellations visible only in the southern 
hemisphere and by the observation of known 
heavenly bodies from new positions on the 
earth’s surface. The discovery of many im- 
portant minerals, animals, and plants in over- 
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sea areas advanced the sciences of mineralogy, 
botany, pharmacy, and zoology. i 

Rise of anthropology. European contact 
with a large number of new racial types, in 
widely varying stages of cultural develop- 
ment, strongly stimulated what ultimately 
became anthropology, or the science of man. 
Hitherto, the study of man had been ap- 
proached primarily from ‘the theological 
standpoint, with interest centered in his soul 
and little concern about his body or his cus- 
toms and institutions, except as these bore 
directly upon his prospect of salvation in the 
world to come. 

Oversea discoveries brought to the atten- 
tion of Europeans all manner of men—red, 
white, black, and yellow in color; '* giants 
and pygmies; civilized, barbarous, and sav- 
age. They also confronted Western philoso- 
phers with a great variety of strange customs, 
folkways, institutions, and social practices, 
These caused at first astonishment, then 
curiosity, and finally reflective study, When 
scholars began to seek an explanation of the 
physical diversities of races, and the causes of 
sharply contrasting customs and institutions, 
the science of anthropology was started on its 
way to the splendid heights of development 
it reached in the 19th and goth centuries. 
No subject is more helpful than anthropology 
in developing an intelligent and tolerant view 
of man and his behavior. 

Origins of comparative religion. Closely 
related to anthropology is the science of com- 
parative religion, to which the age of expan- 
‘sion gave an impulse impossible in earlier 
times. The contrast had been so sharply 
drawn between the one true religion, Chris- 
tianity, and an unspeakable paganism, com- 
pounded of many varieties, that it had been 
almost out of the question to approach reli- 
gion objectively, calmly inquiring into its 
origins, its many forms of expression, and 
the reasons for its powerful hold on the 
minds of man. Religion meant worship ac- 
cording to Christian concepts, and the hatred 
and defiance of all pagan or heathen rituals 
and doctrines. 

Explorers and travelers now told the Chris- 


‘tian West of the infinite variety of religious 


beliefs and practices, Some races worshipped 
one god, others many. Religious rites varied 
greatly in different parts of the world. Fur- 
thermore, some religions seemed to propa- 
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gate a lofty moral code; others encouraged 
cruel and savage practices. 

Most Europeans who heard or read of 
these strange religions continued to regard 
them as merely pagan and therefore hor- 
rible. Nevertheless, some reflective minds 
actually began to wonder why religion ex- 
isted at all, what constituted the vital dif- 
ferences between religions, and what similar 
elements might be detected in the basic psy- 
chological content of religions that exter- 
nally seemed quite divergent. In other 
words, religion came to be regarded as some- 
thing to be studied and thought about, as 
well as blindly believed and devoutly fol- 
lowed. The English philosopher David 
Hume (1711-76) was the pioneer in this 
attitude toward religion. 

The development of the comparative study 
of religion struck a blow at religious intoler- 
ance in Europe. The contrasts between 
Catholicism and Protestantism seemed slight 
when compared with the differences between 
either of them and many aboriginal cults. 
Further, the comparative point of view is 
fundamentally opposed to the single-track 
mind that begets intolerance and intellectual 

> arrogance. ` 

Philology and the scientific study of lan- 
guage. Overseas expansion also promoted 
the scientific study of language. The philo- 
logical perspective was extended beyond 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and the vernacular 
languages of Europe. A veritable new lin- 
guistic Babel was uncovered, made up of 
both ancient and primitive languages. At- 
tention was directed to such basic problems 
as the origins of language; the affinities of 
languages; the relation between language and 
culture, language and race. Language came 
to be regarded (wrongly) as an important 
product of racial traits. The so-called Aryan 
languages were supposed to have been 
founded by an actual Aryan race—a tragic 
but influential error. Indeed Fichte and 
many Romanticist philosophers reckoned 
language as the most distinctive factor in the 
culture of any people. 

Effects on political philosophy. European 
expansion markedly influenced political phi- 
losophy also. Ever since the Greek period 
there had been a common belief in a state of 
nature that had preceded orderly political 
society. But this view was purely hypotheti- 
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cal, for few educated persons since classical 
days had actually seen men in a primitive 
condition. But now explorations seemed to 
provide convincing confirmation of this hy- 
pothesis of natural man and the state of na- 
ture. Savages appeared to be men actually 
living in a state of nature. This view strongly 
stimulated the revolutionary political philoso- 
phy that asserted men had originally lived ina 
state of nature and later established political 
institutions to escape from the inconveniences 
and dangers of a brutal and disorganized life. 

Another effect or political philosophy (as 
on religion, language, etc.) was the stimula- 
tion of a comparative point of view. Down 
to this time European writers usually had 
regarded some one particular form of govern- 
ment as perfect in an absolute sense. But 
the observation of many types of government 
the world over challenged this dogma. 

Such writers as the French philosopher 
Montesquieu (1689-1755) argued that a gov- 
ernment is good or bad in proportion to its 
adaptability to the needs of a given group in 
a particular habitat. For some, an absolute 
monarchy is best; for others, a constitutional 
monarchy; and for still others, a republic. 
Political analysis from the comparative and 
relative point of view was no longer looked 
upon as akin to treason. The same reason- 
ing was applied to law. Legal codes were 
regarded as sound and desirable in the degree 
to which they harmonized with the civiliza- 
tion of a particular group. Comparative 
jurisprudence was thus created. 

The “noble savage.” In one special and 
interesting way the discovery of primitive 
races exerted a profound influence upon 
European thought, particularly in France. 
Some philosophers, especially Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (1712-78), contrasting the sup- 
posedly carefree life of savages with the 
duties, responsibilities, and repressions of 
modern civilization, held that savagery 1s 
preferable to civilization, and contended that 
man had lost much through the development 
of the arts, sciences, government, and the like. 
Rousseau detlared that the most perfect state 
of man is that cultural stage intermediate 
between savagery and civilization, the patri- 
archal period in which Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are supposed to have lived. But he 
distinctly preferred even primitive conditions 
to modern culture. This worship of a glori- 
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fied and largely imaginary savage status lin- 
gered for many years in the Paris salons and 
other intellectual centers of western Europe, 
and has been revived in our day in literary 
and artistic circles. 

Rise of the theory of progress. It was also 
inevitable that the new scientific discoveries 
and the philosophy of nature would react 
profoundly upon the philosophy of history. 
The idea of orderly development and con- 
tinuity in institutional as well as natural 
processes was clearly comprehended by Vico, 
Hume, Turgot, and Ferguson. The older 
Greek and Roman notion of social change as 
a gradual decline or retrogression from a 
primordial “golden age” was replaced in the 
writings of Fontenelle, Perrault, St. Pierre, 
Turgot, Condorcet, and Comte by the con- 
cept of progress from lower to higher stages 
of civilization. The need for miracles to 
justify history and the other sciences dealing 
with human activities was challenged by the 
Deist doctrine that man is inherently “de- 
cent,” and worthy of study—a notion widely 
at variance with the views of the Church 
fathers and Calvin, who maintained that man 
is by nature hopelessly depraved. 

Rise of cultural history. Finally, the new 
discoveries and the secularization of natural 
and social philosophy extended the histo- 
rian’s interest beyond politics and religion. 
In the historical writings of Oviedo y Valdés, 
Gómara, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Raynal, and 
Heeren, who were interested in manners, 
customs, and civilization, a broader and 
sounder view of history was beginning to be 
adopted. 

New trends in art. Art also was deeply in- 
fluenced during the 17th and 18th centuries 
by the expansion overseas. After the period 
of exploration and discoveries, painting be- 
gan to portray maritime life as well as the 
peoples who had been discovered overseas. 
The sailor, the adventurer, the idealized In- 
dian maiden displaced to some degree the 
priest, the martyr, and the Virgin as pictorial 
subjects. 

Dutch art of the 17th century exhibited 
some novel and significant tendencies through 
its realism and its concern with the common- 
place things of the everyday life of this com- 
mercial people. The same trend appeared 
in England in the painting of William Ho- 
garth. Accurate and artistic portrait paint- 


ing first appeared in a prominent way in this 
period in the works of Van Dyck, Reynolds, 
and Gainsborough. Successful merchants be- 
came the leading patrons of the new art. 

Oversea expansion resulted in introduc- 
ing and popularizing Oriental ‘decorations 
and customs, porcelain ware from China and 
Japan, as well as screens and lacquered work. 
Interior decoration as an art in Europe prac- 
tically begins in this period. From the Orient 
came wall paper, wainscoting, upholstery, 
rich tapestries, and the like. -Oriental pat- 
terns and motifs revolutionized decorative 
design. Landscape gardening was almost 
completely guided by Oriental ideas. The 
popular rococo art and decoration were Ori- 
ental in their origin. 

Impact of expansion on literature. The 
effect of oversea expansion on literature was 
incalculable. ‘Travel tales, like those of 
Chardin (1686-1711), became very popular, 
The manners, customs, and ideas of non- 
European races permeated the literature of 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, The set- 
ting of many romances was placed in Amer- 
ica, Africa, or Asia. The Lusiad, Paul and 
Virginia, Robinson Crusoe, Dr, Johnson's 
Rasselas, and many other works of this pe- 
riod that deal with new worlds became, 
classics. Great interest arose in Near East- 
ern history and romance after the translation 
of the Arabian Nights in 1704. 

Educational influences. The overseas ex- 
pansion did not produce an immediate revo- 
lution in education and pedagogy, but it 
ultimately exerted a very great influence. 
The new knowledge of the world finally made 
its way into the colleges and universities, and 
so it helped create contemporary education. 
Rousseau's study of the life of primitive man 
impelled him to attack the artificial and re- 
pressive pedagogy of his day, which was 
mainly devoted to the “classics” and cor- 
poral punishment; and thus he prepared the 
way for the more natural and spontaneous 
type of education that was furthered in the 
late 18th and early 19th century by Basedow; 
Pestalozzi, and Herbart, who founded scien- 
tific pedagogy and child study. Rousseau’s 
Émile, which embodied his educational the- 
ories, is one of the’ great landmarks in the 
emancipation of education from traditional 
brutality. Some of his ideas had been antici- 
pated by the Moravian schoolmaster, John 
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Amos Comenius, author of The Great Didac- 
tic (1657), who also had been influenced by 
the expansion of Europe. 

Openmindedness. Perhaps the most im- 
portant and impressive of the intellectual 
changes during the early modern era was the 
growth of tolerance and openmindedness. 
The gradual development of tolerance out 
of intellectual ferocity has been a constant 
and gratifying trait of every world revolution 
in the past. In the first world revolution, 
which produced ancient pagan times, intellec- 
tual attitudes progressed from the brutal sup- 
pression of all dissent in the ancient Near 
Orient to the tolerant attitudes of an Aris- 
totle, Lucretius, and Cicero. In the second 
world revolution that brought the Middle 
Ages into being, there was an advance from the 
abysmal and brutal heresy hunts of the earlier 
Middle Ages to the tolerance of Abelard and 
the skepticism of William of Ockam. 

In the period of the third world revolu- 
tion that accompanied the break-up of medie- 
val civilization, there was comparable im- 


VIIL. THE GROWTH 


Science and material culture. Perhaps the 
most momentous aspect of the intellectual 
changes in this early modern age was the 
birth and growth of modern science. Our 
era of civilization has advanced beyond the 
Greek and Roman culture chiefly on the 
material side, and this material superiority is 
partly founded on scientific progress. Our 
impressive material culture has been made 
possible largely by the development of nat- 
ural and applied science: As we approach 
our own times there is an ever closer hook-up 
between science and industry. 

Science improves steadily from the 14th 
century on. It used to be thought that the 
impressive advances in science started sud- 
denly in the 16th century, but we now know 
that the growth of modern science has been a 
steady evolution from the 14th century on- 
ward. Beginning mainly with the recovery 
of Greek science through the Byzantines and 
Muslims, and enriched by the Muslim addi- 
tions to Hellenic science, scientific discovery 
has proceeded unbroken to our day. The 
progress has been ever more rapid and di- 
versified, thanks to improved techniques of 


research, better scientific instruments, the 
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provement. The period started with increased 
brutality on the part of the Catholic Inquisi- 
tion, fierce censorship that made unlicensed 
printing a capital crime, intense religious in- 
tolerance and persecution, the witchcraft 
mania, rigorous suppression of political dis- 
sent by divine-right rulers, and the like. Fur- 
ther along in this age we come to Montaigne, 
Shaftesbury, and Hume, all famous for both 
tolerance and skepticism; to such matchless 
assailants of intolerance as Bayle, Defoe, 
and Voltaire; to Comenius and Rousseau, 
critics of educational savagery; to Diderot, 
Helvétius, Gondorcet, and other apostles of 
enlightenment; to the Physiocrats and the 
Classical Economists, who were proponents 
of economic laissez faire; and to Locke, Rous- 
seau, and Jefferson, protagonists of political 
revolution. There were still many shackles 
on the human mind, but the progress from 
Luther, Loyola, the Duke of Alva (Spanish 
Catholic fanatic), and the witchhunters, to 
Bayle, Voltaire, and Jefferson was spectacular 
and gratifying. 


OF MODERN SCIENCE 


accumulation of scientific data and theories, 
and the greater encouragement provided by 
the economic and social leaders, as industrial- 
ism has become more thoroughly established. 

Rise and importance of mathematics. 
Mathematics has advanced from the medieval 
interest in the magic of numbers to the cal- 
culus, invented by Newton and Leibnitz, and 
the study of higher differential equations. 
An impressive intellectual exercise in itsell, 
mathematics has been the indispensable tool 
for research and discovery in most fields of 
natural science, and has constituted the un- 
derlying technique of applied science and 
engineering. . Modern: civilization could no 
more function and endure without the cal- 
culus than it could without coal, iron, petro- 
leum, or electricity. Indeed, none of the 
latter could be utilized as they are today 
without the calculus. 

New ideas of the physical universe. A 
new theory of the universe, which abandoned 
the limited geocentric perspective of the 
Christian-Hebrew and Ptolemaic systems, was 
established by Copernicus, who showed that 
the earth revolves around the sun. The im- 
plications of this notion were developed far 
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more thoroughly by Giordano Bruno, who 
intuitively forecast the major discoveries of 
astrophysics for centuries, including even the 
general idea of relativity. Just how this 
newly perceived heliocentric universe oper- 
ates, according to physical laws capable of 
mathematical statement, was shown by Gali- 
leo, Kepler, Newton, and Laplace. Better 
astronomical instruments enabled astrono- 
mers to penetrate more deeply and widely 
into the mysteries of the cosmos. 

Scientific study of the earth. Knowledge 
of our earth was increased, along with the 
better understanding of the universe of which 
it is so tiny a part. In the 17th and 18th 
centuries, Steno, Moro, Hutton, and other 
geologists repudiated the idea of a sudden 
and recent creation of the earth. They saw 
that the stratification of rocks, fossils, and 
the like demonstrate the great age and com- 
plexity of the earth and reveal its evolution 
over an almost incalculable period of time. 

Rise of zoology and biology. A historical 
and rational conception of the organic na- 
ture that adorns the earth was provided by 
naturalists and biologists, whose interests and 
technique varied from the natural history 
work of Ray and Cuvier, and the classifica- 
tory genius of Linnaeus, to the minute micro- 
scopic investigations of Leeuwenhoek and 
Swammerdam. This scientific approach to 
living matter was extended to man in the 
anatomical researches of Vesalius and Hunter, 
and in Harvey's discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. 

Development of physical science. Physics 
advanced for the first time beyond the static 
mechanics of Archimedes. Dynamic mechan- 
ics was founded by Galileo and forwarded 
by Kepler and Huygens and by Newton's dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation. The study 
of optics was carried beyond the Greek and 
Muslim knowledge by Huygens and Newton. 
Gilbert, Benjamin Franklin, Volta, Galvani, 
and Coulomb launched the scientific study of 
electricity. 

Rise of chemistry. Outstanding figures in 
the foundation of chemical science in the 18th 


century were Boyle and Lavoisier. Boyle 
proved that air is a gas and worked out his 
famous law of the pressure of gases. Lavoi- 
sier cleared away many old chemical myths, 
founded quantitative chemistry through his 
discovery of the conservation of mass, started 
modern chemical nomenclature, and pre- 
pared the way for the early 1gth-century 
chemists, Dalton, von Liebig, and Avogadro. 

Early modern medicine. Medicine was 
transformed from the fancy and mysticism of 
Greek and Roman days, from the sheer magic 
and ignorance of medievalism, and from the 
tyranny of the tradition of Hippocrates and 
Galen, by Sydenham, Boerhaave, Hunter, 
Jenner, and Auenbrugger. Sydenham and 
Boerhaave offered the first rational and con- 
structive protests against the Hippocratic 
tyranny. Hunter founded modern surgery. 
Jenner established the idea of vaccination 
andimmunity. Auenbrugger discovered per- 
cussion to test condition of lungs and thorax. 

Origins of psychology. Psychology was 
rescued from theology by Locke and Hume. 
The latter believed that our knowledge is 
derived from sense impressions, and hence 
his type of psychology became known as sensa- 
tionalism, which was further developed in 
France by de Condillac. La Mettrie in 
France and Hartley and Priestley in England 
linked up psychology with physiology 
by showing the relation between mind and 
body; and they proved that Descartes was 
wrong in arguing that there is no direct rela- 
tionship between the brain and the mind. 

Science and industry. There has devel- 
oped an ever increasing interaction between 
science and industry. If industry was aided 
by science, industry, in turn, encouraged 
scientific investigation and discovery. The 
work in natural science in early modern times 
was not the product merely of idle curiosity; 
it was stimulated by many practical problems 
related to such matters as gunpowder, ballis- 
tics, navigation, mining, and mechanical en- 
gineering; and it has come to be supported 
almost as extensively by industry as by aca- 
demic institutions. 
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of his project in the light of a search for a new route 
to the East. 

10 Not the modern Calcutta, which is on the other 
(eastern) side of India; but an important trading post 
that produced cotton goods called calico from the city’s 
name. 

11 The Great Elector of Brandenburg established a 
few posts on the west coast of Africa; and the Austrian 
Emperor, Charles VI, financed the Ostend Company to 
carry on trade with the Indies. 

12 The so-called red race is only a variant of the yel- 
low. 
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The Commercial Revolution 


and the Beginnings of Modern Industry 


and Agriculture 


eRHAPS the most striking immediate 
effect of the expansion of Europe was 


upon European and world commerce. 


The results here constitute what is, specifi- 
cally and technically speaking, the Commer- 
cial Revolution. N 


I. THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 


The real nature of the Commercial Revo- 
lution. Since this chapter and the one fol- 
lowing deal with the Commercial Revolution, 
it would be well at the outset to see just what 
the term means. The Commercial Revolu- 
tion was the sum total of economic changes 
that took place during the expansion of Eu- 
rope from about 1500 to 1750. These 
changes either were chiefly commercial, or 
were causes or results of commercial activi- 
ties. We call them the Commercial Revo- 
lution because they were so numerous, novel, 
and extensive as to be truly revolutionary, 
when compared with anything of the kind 
that had previously happened in Western 
Europe. 

There was a revolution in the geographi- 
cal place and scope of trade. It shifted from 
rivers and seas to oceans, and from the Levant 
and the Asian mainland to the Americas 
and the East Indies. There was a far greater 
volume of trade than ever before, a greater 
total bulk of commodities traded, and a 
greater variety and diversity of commodities 
exchanged. More goods were made at home 
for trade, and more were brought in from 
foreign countries and climes. This meant 
the stimulation of manufacturing. 

Capitalism arose and provided a new and 
momentous economic pattern of life. _The 
nascent money economy of the late Middle 
Ages now emerged fully. Bullion and specie 
came to be regarded as the measure of na- 


tional wealth. An expanded credit system 
grew up, and the taking of interest became 
usual. Banking, insurance, and exchanges 
appeared. New and larger trading com- 
panies came into existence, and commercial 
monopolies were created. 

New economic ideas and commercial poli- 
cies emerged. Business and profit taking 
became respectable and moral, and were 
blessed by Protestantism. National govern- 
ments, rather than city-states or trading 
leagues, came to control commercial: activi- 
ties and policies. It was held that govern: 
ment should supervise and protect trade in 
order to increase the amount of specie or 
bullion stored within national boundaries, 

All of these trends and ideas, taken to- 
gether, make up the Commercial Revolution. 
They constitute the most remarkable and 
momentous complex of economic changes 
that had thus far taken place in human his: 
tory in any comparable period of time. 


A. Improvements in Navigation and 
Shipbuilding 

Improvements in the art of navigation. 
The era of expansion and commercial devel- 
opment after 1500 depended upon several 
important innovations in the art of naviga- 
tion. First was the series of inventions in the 
field of nautical instruments, from the earlier 
compass and astrolabe to the development of 
the mariner’s log in the 17th century and the 
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chronometer in the 18th. The mariner’s 
compass came to the knowledge of western 
Europe at the close of the 12th century. Its 
origin is uncertain; possibly it was derived 
from China or India by way of the Muslims. 
The astrolabe, a graduated brass circle for 
estimating the altitude of heavenly bodies, 
was known before 800, but was first employed 
in Western navigation by John II of Portugal 
about 1485. The quadrant, which replaced 
the astrolabe, was an instrument with a 
graduated arc of go degrees, used to measure 
approximately the altitude of heavenly bod- 
ies. It dates from the early 16th century. 
The sextant, a much more accurate instru- 
ment for computing the altitude of heavenly 
bodies and for estimating their angular dis- 
tances as seen in the sky, was invented inde- 
pendently by Captain John Hadley of the 
British navy and Thomas Godfrey of Phila- 
delphia in 1731. It supplanted the astrolabe 
and quadrant. The chronometer, the first 
instrument for telling time accurately on 
board ship, was invented in 1735 by an Eng- 
lishman, John Harrison. This, together with 
earlier instruments, made it possible to esti- 
mate longitude with exactness. The provi- 
sion of the mariner’s compass, the quadrant 
and the sextant, telescopes, and other acces- 
sories enabled mariners to find their way at 
sea far more safely and precisely than had 
ever been possible in earlier maritime ac 
tivity. Maps, charts, and tables were con- 
stantly improved; lighthouses were built; 
harbors were cleared of natural obstacles; and 
pilot service was inaugurated. The rise of 
national governments marked the end of 
medieval strand laws, which had practically 
conferred upon localities the right to pillage 
stranded vessels. 

Bigger and better ships. Along with these 
improvements went the development of larger 
and more seaworthy ships—especially the ap- 
pearance of the true sailing vessel, no longer 
dependent upon oars. At first, the tendency 
in early modern times was to concentrate 
upon building larger ships. The result was 
the development of the galleon, the caravel, 
the urca, and the carrack, vessels of from two 
to five decks, well armed to beat off privateers 
and pirates. Some of these were as large as 
1,000 tons, but the average was about 500 
tons. Ships of this sort were, however, rela- 
tively unwieldy. The Dutch and British 
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later specialized in craft somewhat smaller in 
size, but far cheaper, swifter, more seaworthy, 
and more reliable than the caravel, galleon, 
and the carrack. The Commercial Revolu- 
tion rested upon these inventions and im- 
proyements connected with the art of naviga- 
tion much as the later Industrial Revolu- 
tion depended upon inventions in textile 
machinery, steam power, and metallurgy. 


B. New Commodities from Overseas and 
the Revolution in European Tastes 
and Customs 


New commodities. The Commercial Rev- 
olution, with the accompanying growth of 
foreign trade and fresh cultural contacts, led 
to radical changes in European taste. ‘The 
psychological factor of demand lies at the 
bottom of all economic activity, and the 
character of European demand for consum- 
er’s goods was transformed during this pe- 
riod. By the 18th century even the better 
middle-class houses were no longer considered 
comfortable without glass windows, wooden 
or tiled roofs, carpets and rugs, and uphol- 
stered furniture. Wall paper was introduced 
from China, and lacquered ware from Japan. 
Increase in the supply of cotton fiber and the 
cheapening of cotton and linen cloth made 
possible the introduction of more comforta- 
ble and more serviceable types of clothing. 
Underclothing and bedclothes, commonplace 
conveniences of modern life, began to come 
into general use in Europe for the first time 
in this era. 

Ostentation and luxury. Many of the new 
goods contributed less to comfort in itself 
than to satisfaction of the desire for ostenta- 
tion and adornment. Furs, such as those ol 
the beaver, sable, musk ox, and civet cat, 
were used for adornment of the person and 
as a symbol of wealth and social rank. The 
use of silks for clothing, tapestry, and so on, 
was considerably increased by the introduc- 
tion of silk culture from the East and its rapid 
development in northern Italy and southern 
France. Ostrich feathers were brought from 
Africa for trimming hats and dresses. Fold- 
ing fans and parasols appeared in imitation 
of the Orient. The perfumes used by both 
men and women, in part as a substitute for 
bathing, while not by any means novel in 
European society, were greatly increased and 
diversified by the new imports. 
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To add to the attractive appearance of 
dwellings, considerable attention was paid 
to the development of gardens, in which 
were planted various shrubs and flowers that 
had been brought from the Orient and Amer- 
ica. Among these were the Virginia creeper, 
the aster, the dahlia, the nasturtium, the 
sunflower, and such trees and plants as the 
magnolia, the century plant, the pepper 
plant, the coral tree, and the locust. 

New food products. The range of foods 
habitually consumed in Europe was greatly 
altered and enlarged. While spices contin- 
ued to be imported in very large quantities, 
probably the most important food product 
introduced into Europe was the potato. This 
vegetable was first brought to Europe in the 
16th century from the Americas... By the 
close of the 17th century it served as food for 
some people, especially the poor, as well as 
for live stock: but it was not completely uti- 
lized as food for all classes until the early 19th 
century. 

Other food products new to Europe were 
the lima bean, yam, tapioca, and tomato. 
Down to the 16th and 17th centuries the chief 
sweetening used for food and beverages had 
been honey. With the discovery of sugar 
cane, particularly in the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America, sugar came to be used in in- 
creasing quantities, especially after the open- 
ing of the 19th century. The demand for it 
was stimulated by the introduction of such 
new beverages as tea, coffee, and cocoa, which 
called for sweetening to meet the taste of 
most drinkers. 

Important tropical fruits now brought into 
Europe for the first time or in greater quan- 
tities than ever before were oranges, pine- 
apples, bananas, and lemons. The more 
perishable fruits were introduced and grown 
in warm European areas. The coconut and 
the peanut were also first imported into Eu- 
rope after 1500. Indian corn (maize), though 
brought back to Spain by Columbus before 
the close of the 15th century, has never been 
as popular a crop in western Europe as in 
the United States. Yet it has been culti- 
vated rather extensively as food for cattle 
and swine, and in parts of southern and 
southeastern Europe—in Rumania, for exam- 
ple—it is a main article of peasant diet. 
Several new varieties of fowl were introduced 
as a result of oversea contacts, particularly 


the turkey from Mexico, the guinea fowl 
from Africa, and the bantam from Java. 

New beverages. Probably the new bev- 
erages did even more than the foods and 
house furnishings to alter the pattern of so- 
cial contacts in Europe. To those alcoholic 
drinks long known in Europe were added new 
wines from the Madeira and Canary islands, 
and rum made from the sugar and molasses . 
of the West Indies. An especially popular 
beverage known as punch was made of rum, 
sugar, lemon juice, spices, and water. Far 
more significant, however, were the new non- 
alcoholic drinks. The Dutch in the East 
Indies learned tea drinking from the Chinese 
and introduced it into Europe in the 17th 
century, Within a hundred years tea be- 
came an important commodity in world 
trade. Attempts by the British East India 
Company to market it in the American colo- 
nies under conditions disapproved of by lead- 
ing colonial merchants were one of the inter- 
esting episodes preliminary to our war for 
independence. i 

Europeans had discovered the virtues of 
coffee through contact with Arabia at the 
close of the Middle Ages. Mocha, the capi- 
tal of the province of Yemen, on the Arabian 
coast of the Red Sea, was the first source of 
coffee for European consumption. Nearly. 
all the coffee consumed in Europe until the 
close of the 17th century came from this area. 
In the following century the Dutch trans- 
planted the industry to their East India is- 
lands, particularly Java. The Portuguese car- 
ried it to Brazil about the same time, and 
thence its cultivation spread to other parts 
of tropical South America. 

The third important nonalcoholic beverage 
was cocoa, which was made from the cacao 
bean imported from Mexico and Central 
America. Chocolate was manufactured by 
adding vanilla—also a new product—and 
sugar to cocoa. 

The establishment of coffeehouses or cafés 
began a new chapter in the social life of Eu- 
rope. They were great gathering places, par- 
ticularly for men. They tended to break up 
the home as an air-tight compartment of 
society. Business and financial enterprises, 
such as the great Lloyd’s insurance company, 
often originated in coffeehouses; much of the 
political intrigue was laid there, and authors 
and artists often met there. 
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Introduction of tobacco. Tobacco, a leg- 
acy of the American Indians to the white 
man, had a similar if not a greater effect upon 
social ways. When first brought from the 
West Indies, it was used for its alleged medi- 
cinal properties. From the first there was a 
great deal of opposition to its general adop- 
tion for smoking as a form of mild indul- 
gence. King James I of England was one of 
the vigorous critics of the new habit. Not- 
withstanding, there arose an enormous de- 
mand for tobacco in Europe, which led to 
its cultivation on a large scale in the West 
Indies and the South Atlantic colonies of 
North America, where it early became the 
most important single export of many areas. 

New drugs. In addition to a large number 
of fruits, vegetables, and beverages, wrongly 
regarded as medicinal, many drugs of un- 
doubted therapeutic value were also brought 
into Europe during this period. Among 
these should be mentioned quinine, balsam, 
sarsaparilla, opium, and sweet flag or cala- 
mus. Much the most important was quinine, 
which was introduced from Peru in the 17th 
century and has proved a valuable specific for 
malaria and various fevers. In many areas 
and periods prior to this time malaria at- 
tained the proportions of a plague. These 
new drugs affected European medicine by 
lessening the reliance upon crude methods 
of bloodletting for all diseases; they stimu- 
lated the beginnings of modern medical sci- 
ence, and extended the materia medica. 


C. Increase in the Volume of Trade 


Increased volume and diversity of trade. 
The most notable phase of the Commercial 
Revolution was the great increase in the 
volume of trade. Hitherto the trade of Eu- 
rope with the rest of the world had been 
limited rather strictly to the products of the 
Orient, chiefly spices, silks, tapestries, pre- 
cious stones, perfumed woods, and commodi- 
ties of this sort. Except for the spices, most 
of them were articles of luxury rather than of 
common consumption. With the discovery 
of new regions, particularly in the New 
World and the East Indies, the supply of 
these articles was greatly increased, and a 
whole new range of commodities was added, 
for which there was a steadily increasing Eu- 
ropean demand. For early modern times 
there are few trade statistics worth quoting. 


We have to measure the extent of economic 
progress in other ways. By 1600 upper-class 
life was profoundly affected by the influx of 
new goods, but the degree of innovation 
varied greatly from one locality to anothers 
The new states had not yet achieved highly 
organized or unified economic systems, and 
internal lines of communication were still 
poor for the most part. By 1700 the middle 
classes, particularly in England, Holland, 
Spain, and Portugal, had generally changed 
their mode and standards of consumption; 
but the laboring masses were still living much 
as they had in the Middle Ages. It was not 
until the 18th century that the effects of the 
expansion of Europe penetrated to the very 
foundations of European society, stimulating 
a so-called Industrial Revolution that has 
altered the conditions of human life more 
profoundly than any other event in history. 

Despite their naval defeat at the hands of 
England a half-century before, the Nether- 
lands at the opening of the 18th century re- 
mained one of the most important commer- 
cial states; and though dislodged from their 
primacy before 1800, they remained prom- 
inent in the commerce and carrying trade 
of the world. 

While inferior to the Dutch in commercial 
power and activity in the 17th century, Eng- 
land was already launched on the commercial 
and manufacturing development that was 
later to place it in a position of undisputed 
leadership in the industry and trade of the 
Old World. At the end of that century Eng- 
land was importing about $27,000,000 worth 
of goods annually and exporting goods to the 
value of some $32,000,000. This trade in- 
creased about fivefold within a hundred 
years. In 1802, imports stood at about $1577 
000,000 and exports at approximately $207,° 
000,000. i 

Rise and growth of English foreign trade. 
England ultimately achieved an enormous 
economic superiority over France and other 
competitors (before the rise of Germany after 
1870) because the future lay with the two 
lines of activity it was beginning to cultivate: 
oversea trade and the manufacture of goods 
demanded abroad. The commercial changes 
in English life were prophetic of the future, 
but they occurred gradually. In 1700 Eng- 
land’s extra-European trade amounted to but 
21 per cent of ‘its total foreign trade, and 
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that of France in 1716 was only 18 per cent. 
Seventy years later the proportions were 40 
per cent and 33 per cent respectively. The 
rapid expansion of English foreign trade is 
demonstrated by the following statistics: 


ENGLISH TRADE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.? 
Value of Imports 
£ 6,090,083 
7772039 
11,651,281 


37,784,000 
42,261,000 


Value of Exports 
1713-15 (average) 7,696,573 


1749-5} 12,599,112 
1783-5 5 22,641,982 
1790-2 $ 31,464,800 
1796-7 k 38,506,771 


As Clive Day observes: “The figures show 
that the foreign trade of England grew be- 
tween five- and sixfold in the course of the 
[18th] century; that it advanced considerably 
in the first half, but moved with the speed of 
a revolution in the second.” * 

The situation at the opening of the 18th 
century is well illustrated by coffee, a com- 
modity very rarely used in Europe a century 
earlier, Consumption of coffee doubled be- 
tween 1710 and 1720, and again in the follow- 
ing decade; and in the next five years, 1731- 
35, it almost trebled. The breakfast coffee 
of the middle classes was already a fact. 
Coffee is only a suggestive illustration of the 
general situation. Cloth was to prove far 
more important because its importation was 
destined to give way to its manufacture. 
Cloth making was to bring iron and coal to 
the fore, and the new manufacturing meth- 
ods involving these have revolutionized the 
modern world. 

Commodities in British trade. In the 17th 
century England carried on a large trade in 
salt fish with the South Atlantic colonies and 
the West Indies. With the South Atlantic 
colonies it had a highly developed tobacco 
and rice trade and had laid the foundations 
for a flourishing commerce in naval stores. 
It did a lucrative fur business with the North 
Atlantic colonies and the Hudson Bay region. 
It imported from those regions furs, lumber, 
codfish, and whale oil. With the West In- 
dies it had an immense: trade in sugar, mo- 


lasses, rum, dyes, spices, Fag oe tropical 


woods, and tobacco. It divided with the 
Dutch a slave trade between the western 
coast of Africa and the American colonies. 
West Africa also furnished gold, gum arabic, 
ebony, rare woods, ostrich feathers, and ivory. 
From the Far East and the East Indies Eng- 
land imported an impressive list of commodi- 
ties thus described by a contemporary an- 
nalist: 


books, canes, drugs, gums, oils, indigo in large 
quantities; cochineal, China-ink, galls, ‘turmeric, 
seed-lack, shell-lack, stick-lack, ivory, fans, cane- 
mats, cinnamon, cloves, mace, nutmeg, pepper, 
cayenne pepper, ginger, sago, sugar, tea, a 
little rice, coffee, preserved fruits, mother-of- 
pearl shell, and spoons made of it, saltpetre, ar- 
rack, cotton, cotton yarn, raw silk of Bengal and 
China, calicoes and muslins, cassia, ebony, sandal, 
satin and sapan woods... porcelains . . . jas 
panned cabinets . . . ornamental furniture . . . 
skins of tigers and panthers . . . precious stones.‘ 


Set off against these imports from overseas 
were the leading English exports of salt fish, 
wheat, woolen and cotton cloth, hardware, 
firearms, gunpowder, and various trinkets 
that were used in the trade with backward 
peoples. 

Foreign trade of France. The total [or 
eign commerce of France appears to have 
been somewhat smaller than England’s dur- 
ing the 18th century. For example, the total 
English foreign trade in 1716 amounted to 
about $65,000,000; and in 1789 to about 
$340,000,000. The French foreign trade was 
about two-thirds as large—approximately 
$43,000,000 in 1716, and $20,000,000 in 1787. 
This is the more significant as the population 
of France was then more than double that of 
England. The economic life of France had 
just been disastrously affected by a series of 
religious civil wars and the destruction or 
emigration of a part of its most desirable in- 
dustrial population, the Huguenot craftsmen. 
French foreign trade increased in volume at 
about the same rate as that of England, but 
somewhat less rapidly in the oversea com- 
modities. England began dealing with the 
lands across the sea, tending more and more 
to import raw materials and export manu- 
factured goods. France’s trade remained 
chiefly with its European neighbors, Italy, 
Holland, England, and the Baltic states; and 
over two-thirds of its exports were raw mate- 
rials. Its American trade in 1716 amounted 
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to only some $5,000,000; that with Asia and 
Africa combined was about half this figure; 
and all three taken together were only about 
one-fifth of its business with European coun- 
tries. 

Despite its colonial and mercantile mis- 
takes France did, however, build up a con- 
siderable oversea trade after 1716, amounting 
to some $69,000,000 in 1787, but England far 
outdistanced France even then. France lost 
out in oversea trade during the American 
and French revolutions and. the Napoleonic 
period. The English well-nigh suppressed 
French commerce on the ocean, and France 
was quite unable to compete against the 
overwhelming British preponderance in over- 
sea trade after 1815. English priority in the 
Industrial Revolution put the finishing 
touches on the hopelessness of French com- 
petition. As Clive Day observes: “The fail- 
ure of France to manufacture goods which 
would hold their own in the world market 
must be regarded as her vital weakness.” * 

Dutch, Italian, and German trade. The 
foreign trade of the Dutch surpassed that of 
England in 1650, but in less than a hundred 
years, say about 1730, the English moved 
ahead, though the volume of Dutch com- 
merce did not drop much for decades there- 
after. At the time when the Dutch were just 
holding their own, the English foreign trade 
was moving ahead by leaps and bounds. 
Save with the Near East, Italian foreign com- 
merce gradually faded out as the western sea- 
board towns slowly but surely broke down 
the old monopoly that Venice and other 
Italian cities had enjoyed over the trade with 
the Levant and Far East. Austrian foreign 
trade showed no noticeable improvement dur- 
ing this whole period from 1500 to 1800. 
The Great Elector of Prussia (1640-88) had 
some maritime, commercial, and colonial vi- 
sion. Had he been able to obtain good 
Baltic ports, Prussia might have become a 
considerable commercial power. But he 
failed, and Prussia remained absorbed in po- 
litical and military issues until after 1871, 
when a period of remarkable commercial ex- 
pansion set in for Germany. 


D. The Widening Geographic Scope of 
Trading Operations: The Fluvial, 
Thalassic, and Oceanic Stages 

A powerful factor in this marked develop- 
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ment of the volume and variety of European 
trade was the revolutionary change in the 
geographic scope of trading operations. In 
the earliest period, trade was carried on pri- 
marily in river basins. This stage of civiliza- 
tion has been called by some writers fluvial 
or riparian. Shortly after the dawn of re- 
corded history, some daring navigators had 
so far mastered the art of navigation as to 
venture upon the great inland seas. This 
trade, from the Egyptian and Aegean com- 
merce in the fourth millennium s.c. to that 
around the Mediterranean in the Middle 
Ages, is called thalassic or pelagic, meaning 
commerce along the coast of an inland sea. 

In the early modern period of European 
expansion the commerce of the Western 
world passed from the thalassic type, which 
had endured for some 5,000 years, to the 
oceanic or world-wide stage. To be sure, 
only a relatively small portion of the habita- 
ble parts of the world were exploited by ex- 
plorers and colonizers during this early pe- 
riod to 1800, but they extended enormously 
the range of European geographic knowledge 
and foreign contacts; and they laid the foun- 
dations for the further colonization and dis- 
coveries of the igth century. The whole 
period of four and a half centuries since 1500 
has been relatively brief, but during this era 
Europeans have penetrated the majority of 
the land areas of the planet. Many careful 
thinkers, even those most hostile to modern 
life as compared with that of the ancient 
world at its best, consider this world-wide 
system of transportation and intercommu- 
nication as one of the most distinctive and 
advantageous aspects of present-day civiliza- 
tion, 


E. The Growing Supremacy of the 
Western Seaboard Towns 


Shifting of mercantile supremacy to the 
North and West. As oversea exploration 
gathered way, chiefly under the leadership of 
the towns and states of the Atlantic seaboard 
of Europe, the centers of commercial activily 
were no longer Genoa, Pisa, Amalfi, and 
Venice, but instead Lisbon, Seville, Cadiz, 
Bordeaux, Nantes, Dieppe, Dunkirk, St. 
Malo, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and London. The commercial activity 
of Venice did not collapse as quickly as was 
long supposed. It maintained a prominent 
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position in the trade with the Near Orient 
all through the Commercial Revolution. 
But in the end oceanic trade became all- 
important, and when the era of thalassic 
trade was ended, the days of Venetian leader- 
ship were over.® 

New orientation of trade and economic su- 
premacy. The shift of commercial ascend- 
ancy from the Mediterranean to the North- 
west was more than a mere economic change. 
It meant that new cities were becoming the 
dominant factors in the history of Western 
mankind, and that the Mediterranean world, 
supreme in the West for five millennia, was 
receding to a second-rate position. Hence- 
forth, for several centuries, the dynamic 
movement of Europe was overwhelmingly 
toward the West, with the main area of out- 
standing developments located in north- 
western Europe and in the newly discovered 
continents. Though the Near Orient re- 
mained significant for western Europe from 
the days of the Turkish siege of Vienna to 
those of the Suez Canal, the Baghdad Rail- 
road, and the partitions of Persia, it had lost 
its age-old position of primary commercial 
Importance, 


F. The Increased Supply of Precious 
Metals 

No less revolutionary than the commercial 
changes were those connected with new finan- 
cial situations and methods. There was, of 
course, a very intimate and causal relation- 
ship between the rise of the new commerce 
and the dawn of the capitalistic age. 

Scarcity of precious metals and bullion in 
medieval Europe. Down to the time of over- 
sea expansion there had been a great scarcity 
of the precious metals in Europe. This had 
been an inevitable outcome of the situation 
late in the Middle Ages, when Europe had 
depended upon the Orient for its imports of 
the more expensive goods. The only prac- 
ticable way to keep goods flowing westward 
was to find either money or goods to flow 
eastward in exchange. Europeans had made 
increasingly successful efforts to duplicate 
or find substitutes for the oriental imports, to 
mine and mint money, and to develop prod- 
ucts of their own to exchange in the Oriental 
trade. Despite all this, the extensive imports 
from the East were not matched in monetary 
value by Western exports. Hence, during 
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the later Middle Ages, the Levant trade 
tended to drain away to the East the money 
and precious metals of the West, in payment 
for goods. 

At the opening of the 16th century, how- 
ever, the money situation was already some- 
what ameliorated. Europe was producing 
some $500,000 to $750,000 a year in precious 
metals, and a similar amount was being 
drawn from the west coast of Africa. If we 
accept the usual estimates of $170,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 as the amount of coin in circula- 
tion in Europe in 1492 or 1500, $250,000,000 
is surely not an improbable figure for 1520. 
Accumulation went on constantly in spite of 
the drain eastward, and both European and 
African production of precious metals were 
stimulated in every possible way. This ac- 
celeration in output continued until about 
1600. After that time the dearth of money 
was less acute, and the flood of gold and sil- 
ver from America had so raised prices and 
wages as to render many Old World mines 
unprofitable. In addition to the gold, sil- 
ver, and copper in circulation as coinage 
about 1520, there was also a considerable 
amount of the precious metals in plate and 
other works of art, and much was hoarded 
in bars, coins, and so on. 

Explorations enormously increase supply 
of bullion. Shortly after 1520 the Spaniards 
obtained large lump sums by the pillage of 
Aztec and Inca treasuries, and they also de- 
veloped a steady supply of precious metals 
from the mines of Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico, 
The annual output of the world was quad- 
rupled between 1500 and 1550, and by the 
latter date the American mines were supply- 
ing more than all the others combined. A 
quadrupling of the yearly output of precious 
metals does not mean, of course, that the 
total European supply was quadrupled in 50 
years. Gold and silver are very durable, and 
the stock of 1500 represented the accumula- 
tion of thousands of years. Production at 
such a high rate was certain, however, to tell 
in time. Over $1,000,000,000 worth of new 
money metal was mined between 1520 and 
1600, and it is likely that a much larger frac- 
tion of this went into circulation as coins 
than of the total production in 1500. 

We can only speculate what was the total 
effect of the new monetary situation in put- 
ting the old plate and hoards into circulation, 
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for there are no reliable figures on the 
amount of gold and silver that flowed out of 
Europe to the Orient. The usual estimate 
is that the coinagé of Europe increased about 
twelvefold during the 16th century. Though 
the general anticipation as to the volume of 
precious metals available in the New World 
was far greater than the actuality, and al- 
though many Europeans spent their lives in 
fruitless search for mountains of gold and 
silver, the actual amount brought into Eu- 
rope by the close of the 18th century was 
stupendous in comparison with the stock in 
1500. Spain had access to more and richer 
mines than the other European states, but 
the others, particularly England, were able 
to offset this handicap to some degree by 
depredations upon Spanish commerce and by 
the seizure of scores of richly laden Spanish 
treasure ships. The following table gives 
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figures showing the increase of the precious 
metals: 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE 
WORLD FROM THE Discovery OF AMERICA 
To THE END oF THE 181TH CENTURY? 
GOLD 
Total for period Annual average 
—Value in Dollars— 
3,855,000 
4,905,000 
1,761,000 
11,823,000 


1493-1520 ...... 
1581-1600 
1761-1780 
1781-1800 


107,931,000 

98,095,000 
+ 275,211,000 
236,464,000 


SILVER 
Total for period Annual average 
—Coining Value in Dollars— 


1493-1520 ...... 54,703,000 1,954,000 
1581-1600 ...... 348,254,000 17,413,000 
1761-1780 ...... 542,658,000 27,133,000 
1781-1800 ...... 730,810,000 36,540,000 


Il. CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF THE DISLOCATION OF PRICES 


Value of bullion and price levels. Gold 
and silver, as commodities, follow the general 
rule that an increase in the supply is accom- 
panied by a roughly proportional decrease 
in their exchange value against other goods. 
This proportion cannot be rigidly applied, 
of course, even to the 16th century, since a 
standard medium of exchange, though itself 
a commodity, occupies a very special position 
in the economic order. Nearly all economic 
tendencies require a certain amount of time 
to express themselves, and they are usually 
counteracted, retarded, or re-enforced by 
other factors, the deliberate purposes of men 
often being among the more important fac- 
tors. All the western European countries 
had a large residuum of manorial and other 
nonmonetary economic wealth. Hence they 
could absorb vast amounts of precious metals 
in the process of changing over to a money 
economy without experiencing any propor- 
tionate change in prices or wages. 

The increase of precious metals in Europe 
after 1500, nevertheless, upset the price level. 
The mounting volume of precious metals 
that might be converted into specie tended to 
reduce the purchasing power of a given 
amount of gold or silver. In other words, 
prices and wages tended to rise, though not ex- 
actly at the same rate at which the new bullion 
and coins accumulated. Governments, for ex- 


ample that of Elizabeth, legislated on wages in 
a not altogether unsuccessful attempt to hold 
them arbitrarily low. Both private trading 
companies and states that were interested in 
trade with oversea areas made ingenious at- 
tempts to keep prices high for the goods they 
sold. Foreign trade was regulated in a way 
calculated to entice and retain precious 
metals. 

The mercantilist philosophy which lay 
back of this agreed with the modern argu- 
ments for protective tariffs at many points. 
Before condemning this philosophy as a 
whole, it is important to remember that gold, 
silver, and copper were almost the only 
money in circulation in early mercantilist 
days, that few nations had enough to secure 
the full advantages of a money economy, and 
that the total amount of these metals was 
changing rather rapidly. 

Price increases in late medieval and early 
modern times. Though the data preserved 
for us are fragmentary and must not be over- 
worked in nice points of detail, the general 
trend of prices from the 13th century to the 
end of the 16th is fairly clear. The author 
of the Fleta, a late 13th-century treatise on 
English law, gives the average price of wheat 
in England at 6d. or about 12 cents per 
bushel, a figure that checks up fairly well with 
those of J. E. T. Rogers in his History of 
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Agriculture and Prices in England. Between 
1261 and 1400 the average price was 55. 
1034d. per quarter of eight bushels, or nearly 
50 per cent higher than the quotation given 
above. Rogers’s quotations for 1500-01 are 
mostly between 6s, and 8s. though they run 
as low as 4s. 8d. and as high as 10s. The 
prices increased steadily up to 1550, when 
they ranged between gs. 6d. and 16s. ıd., 
with many entries near the higher level. 
Most of Rogers’s price-listings for 1600-01 are 
between gos. and 4os. Comparison of this 
price per quarter with the 7s. or thereabouts 
a century earlier and the 4s. of the 1gth cen- 
tury gives us some notion of the trend of 
prices of one of the most essential com- 
modities. 

The English price for eggs, another staple 
food product, crept up from about 4d. for 
120 (slightly less than an American cent per 
dozen) in 1300 to 5¥%d. a century later. At 
the opening of the 16th century the quota- 
tions ranged from 5d. to 10d., with an aver- 
age around 7d. Then they encountered the 
general meteoric rise; being quoted at 3s., 
4s., and even more, by 1570. 

Live stock is a commodity the units of 
which are much less uniform as to size and 
quality than grain or eggs, but the 16th- 
century price records tell the same general 
story. Schapiro gives an admirable brief 
summary of the increase of prices of such 
goods as foods, clothing, and spices in Ger- 
manic countries.’ For instance, beef rose 15 
per cent between 1500 and 1525, clothing 50 
per cent, wheat and oats over 100 per cent, 
and many spices even more. 

The extent of the price changes so early 
in the 16th century is ample evidence that 
other powerful factors besides American gold 
and silver were at work. There was certainly 
something in the charge of contemporary 
writers, including Luther, that vast monopo- 
lies existed, and that society in general had 
not yet learned to protect itself against the 
newer business methods that weré pushing 
up through the ruins of medievalism. Far 
more important than monopolies, however— 
perhaps as important as the new supply of 
precious metals in raising prices—was the in- 
troduction of a new system of credit and the 
constant depreciation of the coinage in coun- 
try after country. 

Jump in prices after dumping of bullion 


` 
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from the Americas. Though prices had 
been increasing steadily, if gradually, from 
the 13th century to the beginning of the 
16th, far more spectacular’price increases set 
in after about 1520, when the Spaniards be- 
gan to bring in ever-increasing amounts of 
bullion from Mexico and South America. 
Professor Earl J. Hamilton in his careful 
monograph on American Treasure and the 
Price Revolution in Spain, 1501-1650 shows 
that Spanish prices, on the whole, were 3.4 
times as high for the decade 1601-10 as 
for the decade 1501-10. Professor Herbert 
Heaton points out that in France the prices 
in the last quarter of the 16th century were 
2.2 times as high as in the first quarter. In 
England, for 1642-48 the price level was 3.5 
times as high as in 1501-10. In Flanders the 
price of wheat was 3.36 times as high in 1599 
as in 1520. In Alsace and Italy the price 
level doubled during the 16th century. 
Social and economic effects of rise in price 
levels. This marked increase in prices had 
many important economic and social results. 
In the first place, it greatly stimulated trade 
and speculation, culminating in the disas- 
trous period of bubbles or fantastic booms. 
It increased considerably the income of the 
industrial and merchant classes and of some 
wage-earners. Salaried and wage-earning peo- 
ple suffered temporarily, however, because 
their income did not increase as rapidly as 
the cost of living. This was particularly true 
of the wage-earners in states where the guild 
system still persisted in any important way, 
for the rules of the guild resisted any very 
significant increase in the wages paid for the 
labor of journeymen. Some states also legis- 
lated against the increase of wages. The 
landed nobility who received their rent pay- 
ments in kind were less adversely affected 
than those who had commuted the rent to 
cash, since the price of farm produce in- 
creased while the purchasing power of a given 
amount of money fell off. The squires who 
owned and worked their own farms tended 
to share in the prosperity because of the re- 
markable rise in the prices of the things 
they had to sell. Long-term leaseholders 
who paid rent in money tended to profit at 
the expense of their landlords because their 
rents remained unchanged, but the income 
from the land increased with price rises. - 
In many instances governments, taking cog- 
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nizance of these price changes and wage in- 
creases, attempted legal regulation; but, as 
in the case of the Statutes of Labourers of 
14th-century England, such opposition to gen- 
eral economic tendencies was usually unsuc- 
cessful in the long run. Gradually, the Eu- 
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ropean situation became adjusted to the 
larger volume of precious metals and to the 
corresponding changes in price levels. In 
general, the net result of both was a great 
stimulation to economic activity and achieve- 
ment. 


Il. THE NEW IMPULSES TO MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 


Expanding commerce stimulates manufac- 
turing. One of the most important indirect 
results of the Commercial Revolution was its 
stimulation of manufacturing in Europe, par- 
ticularly in England. The new oversea mar- 
kets called for increased quantities of Euro- 
pean manufactured products, and the 
governments encouraged the production of 
those to be exchanged for raw materials. 
No doubt the flow of goods was checked 
somewhat by monopoly and mercantilism, 
but still the increased production was un- 
precedented. 

Growth of the textile industry. The tex- 
tile industry was one of the first to be pro- 
foundly affected by the new demand for 
goods. The manufacture of woolens had 
been highly developed in Flanders in the 
Middle Ages and had been introduced into 
England after the middle of the 14th century. 
The silk industry had also grown to some 
proportions in Italy and France, and, to a 
lesser degree, in England. Not only was silk 
manufactured, but raw silk was successfully 
produced in both Italy and France, where 
the mulberry tree and the silkworm had been 
introduced and cultivated satisfactorily. 
There was relatively little cotton manufac- 
turing in Europe until the opening of the 
18th century, though some cotton cloth is 
known to have been produced in England as 
early as the 16th century. 

Some of the oversea demand for European 
textiles came from natives, but far more of it 
from colonists. Among the old, established 
industries to profit by the new situation were 
English woolens and French silks. The fact 
that some of this textile trade was with tropi- 
cal or subtropical regions led in time to a re- 
markable development of the cotton trade, 
in spite of the opposition of the vested inter- 
ests in the woolen and silk industries. As 
early as the latter half of the 16th century 
the English began to make for export to the 


Indies a coarse cloth known as fustian. At 
the outset it was probably not cotton, cer- 
tainly not all cotton, but it soon became a 
mixture in which there was more and more 
cotton as the importation of raw cotton into 
England increased. A considerable cotton 
industry developed also in manufacturing 
calico, chintz, and underclothing, but the 
woolen interests effectively restrained the full 
expansion of the new rival for a long period. 
Cotton dominated English textile industry 
only after the onset of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the 18th century, though some pure 
cotton goods were being manufactured be- 
fore the introduction of any of the new tex- 
tile machinery that appeared after 1750. 

The early development of this English pro- 
duction of a rough, staple cotton cloth was 
of great importance in facilitating the later 
introduction of textile machinery. On the 
Continent the ancient traditions, craft skill, 
and the vested interests of the guilds in the 
woolen industry offered a much greater re- 
sistance to technological changes. 

The revolution in dyestuffs improved the 
quality besides increasing the possible quan- 
tity of English colored fabrics. The most 
important of these new vegetable dyes from 
overseas were indigo, logwood, and cochineal. 

New tastes and commodities stimulate in- 
dustry. European manufactures were also 
notably stimulated through the introduction, 
and later the imitation, of a number of new 
commodities from the East, particularly pot- 
tery, many types of hardware, glass, furniture 
(especially upholstered), tapestry, and silks. 
The wide use of pottery in Europe came 
largely from the contact with China. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages dishes had been made 
of wood, pewter, or brass. Now Europeans, 
while still importing some porcelain objects 
from China, began to manufacture imita- 
tions of these Chinese goods and such well- 
known products as Dresden ware and Delft 
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ware. Allied with the pottery industry was 
the manufacture of clay pipes, which started 
after 1600, when the use of tobacco began to 
spread. 

Various types of glass products and glazed 
ware appeared in Europe on a considerable 
scale from the 17th century onward. During 
the Middle Ages there had been little use of 
glass, except for a few windows in the dwell- 
ings of the rich and the notable development 
of stained glass for cathedral windows. The 
glass industry in the Orient had been impor- 
tant since the days of the ancient Egyptians, 
and European contact with the East led to 
increasing importation of glass and glazed 
products. The great glass windows of the 
medieval Gothic cathedrals had been con- 
structed after the crusading expeditions to 
the Levant began in 1096.° Not only did 
the expansion of Europe encourage the use 
of glass and glazing for such purposes as win- 
dows and dishes, but many specialized prod- 
ucts appeared, such as spectacles, burning 
glasses, mirrors, and other new devices re- 
sulting from the progress in the science of 
optic S. 

The leather industry increased to a marked 
degree, particularly notable being the enor- 
mous demand for shoes on the part of the 
colonists. In the year 1658 no less than 
24,000 pairs of shoes were sent from England 
to Virginia alone. 

There was a large market for various types 
of hardware in the colonies, particularly for 
muskets, swords, hoes, nails, various types of 
tools, lead, pewter, and tinware. The devel- 
opment of the hardware industry in turn 
stimulated mining, particularly the mining of 
iron, lead, and tin. 

Furniture and decoration. European taste 
in furniture underwent sweeping modifica- 
tions as a result of contact with outside peo- 
ples. Most medieval furniture was crudely 
made and was rarely upholstered. A desire 
for sumptuous, comfortable, and richly up- 
holstered articles now grew up as a result of 
voyages to the East. New and admirable 
types of wood came in from overseas, such 
as mahogany, rosewood, and cedar. Gum 
varnishes of foreign origin were utilized to 
give the new furniture a high polish and an 
attractive finish. European contact with the 
Chinese and Japanese art of lacquering in- 
fluenced these new developments. Not only 
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was the furniture industry developed, but the 
new tastes were applied to such things as 
wainscoting, stairways, screens, and so on, 
which were made of the newly imported 
woods and finished with the new varnishes. 

Floors in the medieval period were usually 
bare, or at best were covered with reed or 
straw mats. Only a few of the very rich had 
Oriental rugs on their floors. A more general 
use of carpets and rugs was now introduced 
from the East. These, along with the new 
furniture and decoration, served to bring bet- 
ter standards of taste and comfort into Euro- 
pean homes. The wealthy continued to im- 
port rugs and carpets from the Orient, but 
there soon developed a profitable industry in 
the manufacture of these products in Europe. 

Silks and tapestries had been imported into 
western Europe from the Byzantine Empire, 
Syria, and Persia for a long time; and a con- 
siderable development had already taken 
place in the native European silk industry. 
These beginnings were vastly stimulated by 
direct contact with the East. The quantity 
of silk clothing and tapestries demanded was 
much greater, and design and workmanship 
both underwent sweeping changes and im- 
provement under oriental influences. All in 
all, it is perfectly obvious that anything really 
approaching interior decoration in western 
Europe was brought into being by the expan- 
sion overseas. 

Shipbuilding. Shipbuilding was immedi- 
ately affected by the new commerce. The 
change in the construction of vessels had 
been one of the most important factors in 
oversea expansion. Gradually but surely, 
ships were made more adaptable to the neces- 
sities and demands of oceanic navigation, and 
the progress in physics and mathematics made 
it possible to apply scientific rules to their 
construction. Improvements in the tech- 
nique of shipbuilding thus tended to keep 
pace with the demand for more and better 
vessels. The expansion of English shipping 
is characteristic of the age. In 1560 the total 
tonnage of English merchant ships was 7,600. 
By 1691 it had increased to 500,000, and there 
had been a remarkable growth in the tonnage 
of war vessels. The English naval tonnage 
in 1607 was 23,000; a century later it reached 
over 120,000. 

Sundry new commodities. In addition to 
these main phases of industrial development 
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resulting from the Commercial Revolution, 
there were others of less but significant pro- 
portions. One of these was the manufacture 
of trinkets for trade with the natives of back- 
ward countries. While this never promised 
to become a great and permanent national 
industry, it did furnish work for large num- 
bers of individuals during the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries. The introduction of pre- 
cious metals and stones in larger quantities, 
the desire for ostentatious adornment, and 
the increased opportunity for copying Ori- 
ental work led to a marked development of 
the jewelry industry. The manufacture of 
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new scientific instruments for navigation, 
such as the quadrant, the sextant, the chro- 
nometer, reflectors, and telescopes, was almost 
a new craft. Pictures were produced for 
market on a considerable scale for the first 
time. Gunpowder making occupied a more 
important place than we can easily realize,» 
the muskets being used for hunting as well 
as for warfare. Enormous quantities of salt 
had to be mined or separated from salt water, 
since it was the one known pres tive of 
fish and meat at sea, and was indispensable 
for their preservation for any length of time 
on land. 


IV. THE RISE OF THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY AND THE 
PUTTING-OUT SYSTEM 


Rise of the putting-out system. The so- 
called domestic or putting-out system had 
developed as early as the 13th century in 
Italy, spreading gradually into the Rhine 
Valley, Flanders, and England. In Flanders 
it existed side by side with the conventional 
guild system, the two being applied to dil- 
ferent industries in the same towns. The 
putting-out system was first introduced in 
those industries that worked chiefly for sale 
outside the jurisdiction of the town. The 
Commercial Revolution greatly increased the 
number of merchant capitalists who supplied 
manufactured goods for consumption at dis- 
tant places, and intensified the growing en- 
croachment of the putting-out system on the 
older guild organizations. The putting-out 
system was introduced into England in the 
i5th century for the new and rapidly devel- 
oping woolen and worsted industries. 

Operation of the putting-out system. In- 
stead of having the workingmen collected in 
the household of a guild master, the work- 
ers lived in their several dwellings, either in 
the towns or in the adjacent countryside. 
The person who really controlled all phases 
of this manufacturing process was a merchant 
capitalist, or more technically, in the woolen 
industry, a clothier. He furnished the orig- 
inal capital with which to establish the busi- 
ness and sent out raw materials to be worked 
up by laborers living in their homes and 
performing the work at a rate agreed upon.?° 
The representatives of the merchant capital- 
ist could then go to the homes of the contract 
workers, collect the finished product, and 


leave more raw materials. This merchant 
capitalist was not merely superimposed upon 
a single craft—his type was the organizing 
center of the whole group of trades in the 
industry. For example, the clothier bought 
raw wool in the market or from the raisers, 
sent it in turn to spinners, weavers, fullers, 
and dyers, and finally marketed the finished 
product. Blackwell Hall in London became 
the great English cloth market. 

At first the clothiers and the buyers of their 
goods met in a rather informal and hap: 
hazard fashion, but about the middle of the 
17th century a special group of so-called 
factors, or commission merchants, appeared. 
They brought buyers and sellers together, col- 
lecting a fee or commission on sales. Later 
the drapers, who had been both retailers and 
wholesalers in the Middle Ages, gave up the 
retail trade and became wholesalers in the 
modern sense. They bought finished cloth 
from clothiers and factors and sold it to city 
retailers, provincial wholesalers, exporters, or 
foreign buyers. This transformation of the 
woolen industry and of the methods of sell- 
ing cloth was completed about 1750. Eng- 
land was then ready for the next step, the 
mechanical revolution in manufacturing tech: 
nique. While the putting-out system was 
most completely developed in the textile in- 
dustry, it was also applied in some measure 
to other industries, such as cutlery, leather, 
and iron. 

Contrasts with the guild system. There 
were many marked differences between the 
guild and. the putting-out systems, but the 
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most important were those that encouraged 
a capitalistic tendency on the part of the 
merchant capitalist, the dominant figure in 
the process. This new capitalistic tendency 
took the form of greater financial and busi- 
ness independence, the ascendancy of the 
profit motive, the drive to expand the scope 
and volume of business, a money economy, 
and the like. In some ways the laboring 
groups in the scattered homes were more 
independent for a time than under the old 
guild order where the possibility of thor- 
oughgoing personal supervision was much 
greater. On the other hand, particularly in 
the later development of the putting-out sys- 
tem, the workers tended to lose their inde- 
pendence to the merchants, who often sup- 
plied them with both materials and tools. 
In this phase, some of the worst evils later 
associated with modern industrialism put in 
an appearance—woman and child labor, low 
wages, and sweating of the workers. 

Defects of the putting-out system. There 
were also defects in the putting-out system 
from the standpoint of the merchant capi- 
talist. One of the greatest of these was the 
tendency of the unsupervised workingmen 
to loaf, particularly after the periodic pay 
days, when one or all of the members of a 
family sometimes got drunk and remained 
intoxicated until the wages were used up. 
This happened more often than in the old 
guild days or than when the factory came in 
later on. There was also a great waste of 
time and money in sending out goods for the 
several processes or stages of manufacturing, 
and in collecting them again. Moreover, the 
capitalist could not be sure of his ability to 
collect his manufactured product at the time 
he expected delivery; and a hitch early in the 

- series of processes, say in spinning, delayed 
work all along the line. It was also difficult 
to supervise the quality and the style of the 
product, which was especially a drawback 
when new ideas and products began to be 
introduced. Finally, it was fairly easy for 
the workers to steal a portion of the raw mate- 
rial or to cheapen it by putting in substitutes. 
Material thus held out could be worked up 
by the employee himself or sold to a class of 
racketeering brokers who made a regular 
business of buying stolen goods. 

Origin of central shops. As a result of 
these manifold difficulties and handicaps, 


there was a tendency to grope after some 
method of securing better supervision of 
labor than any possible improvement of the 
putting-out system. This led to the appear- 
ance of some large central shops—many writ- 
ers call them factories—before the modern 
mechanical technique had been introduced. 
Workingmen could be assembled in a large 
building with spinning wheels, hand looms, 
and ‘the existing equipment for dyeing and 
fulling. At work here they could be super- 
vised by representatives of the merchant capi- 
talists. From the standpoint of personnel 
organization and discipline, this arrangement 
had all the advantages of the factory system 
except one—the cost of the tools was still so 
slight that the craftsman in most trades had 
some chance to work for himself if he 
thought all the employers unjust. If it had 
become general, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the central shop would have ex- 
hibited most of the defects and inconveni- 
ences of the early factory system, such as low 
wages, long hours, bad working conditions, 
and the centralizing of control in the hands 
of a few persons. Its slow growth and its 
restriction to a few industries suggest that the 
disadvantages of centralization before ma- 
chines came in must have just about bal- 
anced the advantages until the Industrial 
Revolution threw an overwhelming weight 
into the scales on the side of the factory, 


Transition to the factory system. As we 
approach the period of the Industrial Revo- 
lution in England after 1750, the dependence 
of workers upon the merchant capitalist be- 
comes more complete. Fewer of the spinners 
and weavers were free to work for themselves 
and to carry on agricultural operations dur- 
ing part of their time. More and more they 
came to be cottagers who carried on no other 
occupation than industrial activities under 
the putting-out system, and were financed by 
the master clothiers who gave out the mate- 
rials and paid the workers for their labor 
when the finished products were collected. 
Hence the transition from the putting-out to 
the factory system in the textile industries 
of England did not call for any such com- 
plete break in the economic relations be- 
tween employers and employees as was once 
supposed, While the numbers working in 
the cotton industry were not as great as those 
engaged in the woolen industry, the cotton 
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workers became numerous by the 18th cen- 
tury, and were working under much the same 
conditions as those which existed in the 
woolen and worsted industries. 

Guilds persist on the Continent. While 
the domestic or putting-out system became 
the dominant type of organization and con- 
trol in the English textile industries from 
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the close of the 16th century to the rise of the 
factory system in the 18th, it was by no 
means so successful on the Continent. It 
established itself in some areas, but there was 
no thoroughgoing elimination of the guild 
system in France until after the Revolution, 
or in parts of Germany and Austria until far 
into the 1gth century. 


V. CHANGES IN THE TECHNIQUE AND ORGANIZATION OF 
j FISHING AND AGRICULTURE 


Stimulation of the fishing industry. Along 
with the development of manufacturing as a 
result of the Commercial Revolution came 
the stimulation of fishing and agriculture. 
For centuries the fisheries constituted an im- 
portant element in the industrial and com- 
mercial life of Europe. They were greatly 
increased in scope and improved in tech- 
nique by the growth of oversea trade. Not 
only was the amount of fishing carried on in 

' European waters notably increased, in order 
to supply the greater demand of the Conti- 
nent itself, but new areas were opened to 
exploitation, particularly off Newfoundland 
„and at other spots along the coast of North 
America. The peoples of northern Europe 
were fishing off the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland long before they planted any colo- 
nies in North America. New markets for the 
products of the fisheries were found in the 
tropical and semitropical colonies, especially 
in the West Indies, where great quantities of 
salt fish were consumed. In addition to the 
salt fish itself, other important commodities, 
such as whalebone and oil, were provided 
through the fisheries. The greatly increased 
use of salt fish stimulated the development 
of the salt industry also. 

The expansion of Europe stimulates agri- 
culture. Even more revolutionary were the 
changes in agriculture between 1600 and 
1800, most notably in England. The Eng- 
lish developments were most significant from 
the standpoint of the general economic his- 
tory of Europe because of their closer rela- 
tionship with the Commercial and Industrial 
Revolutions, 

While the connection between the new 
commerce and the greatly stimulated manu- 
facturing industry on the one hand, and the 
expansion of Europe on the other, is clear 
and obvious enough, it may not be so evi- 


dent that the Agricultural Revolution was 
directly related to the results of oversea ex- 
pansion. A little reflection will, however, 
reveal the fundamental dependence of the 
agricultural transformation upon the pre- 
ceding developments in commerce and in- 
dustry. The Crusades provided the first great 
impulse to a money economy. Capital, 
which did more than anything else to break 
up the medieval manorial system, was ac- 
cumulated chiefly as a result of the new com- 
mercial activity. The early modern commer- 
cial activity produced the merchant princes 
who wished to secure social and political 
prestige through purchasing great landed 
estates, thus establishing themselves in the 
grand manner essential to social success in 
the England of that day. The money ac- 
quired through commercial pursuits enabled 
Thomas Coke (1754-1842) and others to carry 
on capitalistic farming on a large scale. Fi- 
nally, some of the new crops came from 
abroad. The Agricultural Revolution, then, 
cannot be divorced from the general complex 
of economic, social, and ¢ultural changes that 
grew out of the expansion of Europe from the 
days of the Crusades onward. 

By the 15th century, the manorial system 
had been wiped out in England, as far as 
methods of landholding and class differentia- 
tion were concerned; but the technique of 
agriculture, involving rudimentary tools and 
cooperative labor, underwent remarkably 
slight changes between the 12th century and 
the close of the 17th. Despite the disappear- 
ance of the legal aspects of the manor and of 
many of its old social practices, the technique 
of agriculture and the distribution of arable 
land still to an astonishing extent resembled 
medieval manorial practice. The agricul: 
tural village, strip ownership of land, coopera- 
tive cultivation, common pasture, and wood- 
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gathering rights were still present in 1700 to 
a marked degree. 

Revolutionary improvements in agricul- 
ture. A series of remarkable changes in tech- 
nique, with a sweeping reaction upon the 
social organization of English agriculture, 
came in the 18th century. They may be sum- 
marized as: (1) the introduction of new 
implements; (2) successful experiments with 
new crops; (3) improvements of stock breed- 
ing; (4) drainage of waste land and the de- 
velopment of scientific notions of fertilizing 
the soil; and finally (5) the organization of 
societies for the promotion of improved agri- 
cultural techniques. 

Jethro Tull, As has been noted, down to 
the 17th century there had been little or no 
improvement in the type of the medieval 
agricultural implements of western Europe. 
Above all, almost nothing new had been pro- 
vided for working up the ground about the 
roots of crops that could be cultivated—not 
grain, of course—and for eliminating weeds. 
The provision of better agricultural tools 
and machinery is associated chiefly with the 
work of Jethro Tull (1674-1740), who intro- 
duced the first successful modern drill for the 
sowing of grain, superseding the old and 
wasteful method of sowing grain broadcast 
by hand on top of the ground. He also 
stimulated (for England) the popularity of 
the modern practice of cultivating, namely, 
working up the soil about the roots of such 
crops as peas, beans, beets, turnips, potatoes, 
and eliminating the competing weeds. We 
may summarize his contributions in the words 
of Prothero: “The chief legacies which 
Jethro Tull left to his successors were clean 
farming, economy in seedings, drilling, and 
the maxim that the more irons are among 
the roots the better for the crop.” = 

Lord Townshend and new crops. Another 
important advance in English farming lay 
in the contribution of Lord Townshend 
(1674-1738), who was mainly responsible for 
the introduction of new crops. Down to this 
time it had been difficult to secure winter 
crops, or any that would not considerably re- 
due the fertility of the land. This defi- 
ciency had made it necessary to leave one- 
third or more of the ground fallow each year. 
An associated problem had been to secure 
enough fodder to carry the horses, cattle, and 
sheep safely through the winter season, be- 
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cause the hay was chiefly derived from un- 
productive natural grasses. 

Townshend solved some of these problems. 
He introduced the successful cultivation of 
turnips and artificial grasses. Clover does 
not reduce soil fertility as grains do, and it 
also performs important services in gathering 
nitrogen, loosening the ground, and counter- 
acting the tendency of many crops, when 
repeated, to render the soil unfit to reproduce 
them until it has been rested. After the in- 
troduction of clover and the rotation of 
crops, the fallow year was gradually aban- 
doned, and the acreage that might be cropped 
each year increased by go per cent or more. 
At the same time; the appearance of clover 
made it possible for the first time to produce 
an adequate supply of fodder to carry live 
stock through the winter. Turnips as a new 
crop also helped greatly in the problem of 
getting enough food for cattle. They were 
used as food by peasants also. So great was 
Lord Townshend's enthusiasm for turnips 
that he was dubbed “Turnip Townshend.” 


Robert Bakewell and scientific animal 
breeding. Along with the improvements in 
the technique of cultivation and the care of 
plants and cereals came a revolutionary de- 
velopment of stock breeding, very largely the 
result of the efforts of Robert Bakewell 
(1725-95). The improvement in crops and 
cultivation made possible the feeding of more 
live stock than ever before. With the dawn- 
ing possibility of raising stock for profit came 
a new interest in producing specialized types 
that would bring the highest market prices 
as beef, mutton, and pork. This had been 
impossible under manorial conditions when 
the cultivators had used common pasture 
lands, so that all the stock ran together, breed- 
ing down to a common mongrel type. Some- 
thing had been done in the way of selective 
stock breeding by monasteries and lay lords 
who had inclosed fields, but the shortage of 
hay for wintering tended to throw emphasis 
on hardihood rather than on quality from 
the consumer's point of view. Some progress 
had already been made in the Netherlands, 
where the manor had disappeared early or 
never existed at all, and where commerce 
with the Mediterranean region had bettered 
the breeds, particularly of cattle, horses, and 
sheep. In England, as in northern Europe, 
however, it was usual to find a single type of 
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horse, cow, sheep, or hog, not specialized, re- 
spectively, to road or draft use, milk or beef, 
mutton or wool, or the best type of pork. 

Bakewell thoroughly understood that no 
one type of animal could be perfectly 
adapted to all the various purposes. There- 
fore, he started in to breed specialized horses 
for draft or road use, to create distinctive 
breeds of cattle for beef or milk, and to sepa- 
rate his wool sheep from his mutton sheep. 
While he was opposed to allowing others to 
imitate his methods or appropriate his secrets, 
it proved impossible for him to prevent it. 
If anything, his improvements in stock breed- 
ing were more rapidly accepted than the in- 
novations of Tull and Townshend in their 
respective fields. The Duke of Bedford 
(1765-1802) and Lord Somerville (1765- 
1819) carried on and popularized scientific 
stock breeding. 

Arthur Young and capitalistic farming. 
Arthur Young (1741-1820) made a contribu- 
tion of a different sort. He was thoroughly 
familiar with the work of Tull, Townshend, 
and Bakewell, and desired to have these 
promising innovations very widely adopted. 
He understood, however, that this would not 
be possible so long as England was divided 
into many small holdings, worked according 
to the anachronistic cooperative methods in- 
herited from the manorial regime, and with- 
out any adequate capital to finance truly 
efficient farming. His professional life was 
devoted mainly to the reforms that were 
necessary to realize these aspirations. He 
was the great prophet and agitator, advocat- 
ing scientific large-scale farming and vigor- 
ously applauding the most characteristic 
agrarian transformation of his time in Eng- 
land—the development of the inclosure or 
engrossing of land formerly held by small 
farmers and peasants. The consolidation of 


small holdings into larger farms displaced the. 


English yeomanry and brought into being 
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England’s vast estates modern capitalistic 
farming between 1760 and 1830. 

Fertilization of land. Further technical 
advances were made in such processes as 
draining land, mixing soils, and improve- 
ments in fertilization. The desirability of 
mixing soils was emphasized by Lord Town- 
shend and carried on by Thomas Coke and 
other early capitalistic farmers. Scientific 
fertilization of soils was made possible by the 
remarkable advances in chemistry in the 17th 
and 18th centuries; and in the early 1gth 
century some eminent chemists—notably Sir 
Humphry Davy in Britain and later Baron 
von Liebig in Germany—made great contri- 
butions to agriculture. 

Inclosures, great estates, and the ousting of 
the peasantry. The rapidity with which the 
reforms were actually carried out was due 
mainly to the Commercial Revolution and its 
results. Merchants had greatly increased in 
numbers and in wealth, but social prestige 
was still hard to achieve without membership 
in the landholding class. Many who had be- 
come rich in commerce invested their money 
in great landed estates as the one open door 
to political and social influence. The tech-_ 
nical improvements in agriculture just men- 
tioned added the possibility of profits to the 
social and political incentives for building 
up the great estates that characterized Eng- 
lish agriculture throughout the nineteenth 
century. Another factor in producing the 
concentration of estates was the higher agri- 
cultural prices that prevailed during the 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. 
These high prices encouraged capitalistic 
farming because they promised to bring 
greater profits to the landlords. The large 
landed holdings were created chiefly out of 
the purchases of land held earlier by the 
squires and tenant farmers, and by the oc- 
cupation of leaseholds and customs holds 
appropriated from the peasantry. 
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~<-Top left: The putting-out system, from a 17th cen- 
tury engraving. The weaver of woolen cloth is at 
work in his home at a loom operated by treadles. 
The basket of woolen thread, being brought to him 
by his wife, has probably just been delivered by the 
merchant capitalist (clothier). Center: The central 
shop, beginning of the factory system, from an 18th 
century engraving. Toiling under strict supervision, 
the men are operating woolen tapestry looms. The 
wool to be woven is stored on shelves on the gallery, 
x 


reached by ladder. Bottom: Improvements in agri- 
cultural implements, in the middle of the 18th century, 
from a contemporary engraving. The man in the 
foreground is directing a heavy plow drawn by horses 
in place of the oxen formerly employed. Rather than 
wasteful hand seedcasting, the woman is using a drill 
that evenly distributes seed in a straight line. In the 
adjoining field one man has a roller, another a harrow, 
both horsedrawn. On the hill stand the ruins of a 
castle, a symbol of the decay of the manorial system. 
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The inclosures under the Tudor kings were 
insignificant compared with those that were 
made in the century after 1740, during some 
single years of which as much land was in- 
closed as in the entire Tudor period. After 
1801, it was easy for private individuals to 
get such bills through a docile Parliament 
and to oust the peasants who had enjoyed 
some protection down to that time, The ex- 
tensive inclosures were the culmination of 
the movement toward capitalistic farming 
in England, the first great exponent of which 
was Thomas Coke of Holkham (1752-1842). 
His notable success was a vital factor in en- 
couraging others to adopt similar methods. 
In the United States George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson stand out as examples of 
early capitalistic farming. Washington was 
the more successful, 

Social changes. These agricultural changes 
produced revolutions in other phases of Eng- 
lish life, most notably with respect to social 
classes. In 17th-century England the agri- 
cultural element, which made up the major- 
ity of the population, was divided into these 
five classes: (1) the old noble families from 
feudal times, of which only about 60 re- 
mained; (2) the squires or gentry, who made 
up much the most numerous element in the 
landed aristocracy and furnished most of the 
petty officers of the state and the army; (3) 
the yeomen or freeholders, who occupied 
relatively small farms; (4) the free tenants, 
who worked their plots on leaseholds from 
the squires and the landed gentry; and (5) 
the agricultural laborers, who worked for the 
great lords, the squires, and free tenants. As 
a result of the inclosures the agricultural 
classes in England were, generally speaking, 
reduced to three: (1) a great landed aristoc- 
racy, derived chiefly from the new mercantile 
class, which had invested its savings in land; 
(2) a middle group of renters; and (3) a great 
mass of agricultural laborers who were de- 
prived of any personal landholdings. 

Losses for the peasantry. Though these 
agricultural transformations as a whole in- 
creased agricultural efficiency and produc- 
tion, they certainly brought about a serious 
social loss to England in the wholesale depres- 
sion of the great mass of the rural population. 
This dolorous fact has been well presented by 
Professor N. S. B. Gras: 
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To many students of our day, the most signifi- 
cant result of the agricultural revolution was not 
economic efficiency, not change in land tenure, and 
not literary culture, but the loss of well-being by 
the rank and file of country people. The pro- 
letarianizing of the yeomen and the customary 
tenants seems a great social set-back. Where they 
had been masters, they now became laborers, at 
least in many instances. And then the cottars and 
squatters, the traditional poor and laboring class 
of the village, suffered greatly when their holdings 
were enclosed for the new agriculture. They lost 
their cow, pig, and geese when the commons were 
enclosed, and instead of milk, pork, and fowl, they 
lived on bread and tea. They lost their fuel when 
the waste land was enclosed: and if they wanted 
to keep warm, they were invited to use the stables. 
Truly it was but slight compensation for such losses 
to have plenty of work offered to them and to be 
compelled to accept it to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Industrial discipline is one of our mod- 
ern acquisitions, but the price in this case and 
commonly is a very heavy one. The usual escape 
from this sad dilemma is to regard the economic 
gain as permanent and the human suffering as 
temporary. But the unescapable reflection is that 
the sufferers have but one life to live, and when 
that is gone, civilization is gone—for them. They 
have helped to furnish the elegant home of the 
gentleman farmer and they have submitted to the 
new discipline. They have built the poet's palace 
of art but they dwell not in it.12 


The ruin of the free peasantry was a major 
cause of the decline of Roman society. 
Whether the depression of the agricultural 
classes will ruin England remains to be seen. 
The coming of the Industrial Revolution 
after 1750 and the employment of many of 
the landless in factories lessened the immedi- 
ate social penalty of dispossessing the English 
masses of their lands. When, however, the 
British Empire tended to fall apart after the 
second World War, and Britain had been 
transformed from a creditor to a debtor na- 
tion, no longer able to live off a favorable 
balance of payments from abroad and with 
her Continental markets in ruins, the disas- 
trous effects of British agricultural methods 
and landholding became painfully—even 
alarmingly—apparent. The Labour Gov- 
ernment laid plans for government direction 
of British farming to assure a more adequate 
food supply by breaking up great estates and 
introducing more modern farming methods. 

The Agricultural Revolution and the In- 
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dustrial Revolution. These agricultural 
changes, like those in industry and com- 
merce, were related to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The new capitalistic farming, for the 
time being at least, increased the productiv- 
ity of English agriculture and made it pos- 
sible to maintain for a time the greatly in- 
creased urban population. Further, the 
great mass of peasants ousted from their lands 
were glad to accept any means of earning a 
living open to them—specifically to take up 
employment on the great estates or in the 
new factory towns at even pitifully inade- 
quate wages and under the most exacting 
conditions of labor. In this way a cheap and 
eager industrial proletariat was provided for 
the new factory towns created as a result of 
the inventive genius of Hargreaves, Cromp- 
ton, and Watt, and the organizing genius of 
Arkwright and Wilkinson. From the dispos- 
sessed agricultural laborers there was created 
a “free” labor market to facilitate the rapid 
expansion of a nascent industrialism. 
Agricultural trends in Germany and 
France. We have seen how the trade that 
was stimulated by the Crusades and the rise 
of towns created a money economy and local 
and national grain markets. This, the Black 
Death, and other factors which we have al- 
ready considered, all combined to undermine 
the manorial system and to encourage the 
emancipation of the serfs, especially in Eng- 
land. This emancipation trend was checked 
in Germany, especially in eastern Germany, by 
the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
48), and serfdom actually increased for a time 
thereafter. It must not be forgotten that the 
Commercial Revolution was well under way 
by this time, that capitalism was developing 
rapidly, and hence that the growth of serf- 
dom in eastern Germany was accompanied 
by the consolidation of estates considerably 
different from medieval manors. Junker 
farming had many quite modern aspects, in 
spite of its anachronistic labor system. Prus- 
sian Cameralism, as it was called—virtually 
economic planning—devoted special atten- 
tion to improvements in agriculture. In 
many respects the great Prussian estates were 
progressive as to methods of cultivation, with 
much inclosed land, well-bred stock, and an 
increasing amount of grain raising for mar- 
ket. Western Germany—especially south- 
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western Germany—was more like France. 
During French Revolutionary and Napole- 
onic times it became a part of the French 
system for a time, and never quite relapsed 
into the old looseness of organization or 
shook off the influence of the Code Napoléon 
—the great French legal system formulated 
and introduced by Napoleon. t 

The decay of both manorialism and serf- 
dom was more pronounced and continuous 
in France than in Germany, for two main 
reasons; (1) France was more involved in the 
expansion of Europe and the Commercial 
Revolution; and (2) its highly centralized na- 
tional government encouraged the shift to a 
taxable money economy, at the same time 
that it sternly suppressed the feudal barons. 
By 1774 only about 6 per cent of the French 
population was in a state of even nominal 
serfdom, and the French finance minister, 
Necker, correctly called rural France just be- 
fore the Revolution “an immensity of small 
rural properties.” The social structure of feu- 
dalism no longer served any logical purpose. 
In France the Physiocrats helped to promote 
the same scientific interest in agriculture that 
Tull, Townshend, Bakewell, and Young were 
encouraging in England. 

When the Industrial Revolution began 
about the middle of the 18th century in Eng- 
land, that country was more highly indus- 
trialized already than either France or Ger- 
many, and its agriculture had been placed on 
a more thoroughly capitalistic basis. Its over- 
sea colonies and stations gave it a great ad- 
vantage in both raw materials and markets. 
The wars and blockades from 1792 to 1815 
offered an opportunity to consolidate an en- 
during industrial supremacy on the basis of 
these advantages already won. While much 
of continental Europe was being laid waste 
by Napoleon’s armies, England, safe from 
invasion, was becoming prosperous through 
the sale of goods and munitions to the Con- 
tinent. Both England and Germany had one 
potential superiority over France that was to 
become more and more apparent during the 
igth century. Their populations were far 
from the maximum that the soil could sup- 
port, whereas this factor had largely stabi- 
lized and crystallized French society for cen- 
turies. Swift economic change was more dif- 
ficult in France for want of elbow room. 
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The Rise of Capitalism and 


New Commercial Policies ' 


I. THE ESSENTIAL TRAITS OF CAPIFALISM 


Growing ascendancy of economic factors 
in modern times. The most important insti- 
tutional trend in modern times has been the 
increasing potency of economic institutions 
and interests. For the first time in human 
history, the economic aspects of life became 
more powerful in their impact upon society 
than any other social institutions. There 
has been much debate over the validity of 
the Marxian interpretation of history, to the 
effect that economic institutions are so im- 
portant that they invariably have a deter- 
mining influence on other social institutions; 
that politics, law, religion, education, and the 
like, take on their prevailing characteristics 
at any time as the result of the impact of the 
underlying economic institutions. 

While there may be a question whether 
this has always been true, it has assuredly 
been true in modern times. The Commer- 
cial and Industrial Revolutions, the rise and 
triumph of capitalism, and the challenge to 
capitalism in the growing power of the work- 
ing class, have surely determined political, 
social, and cultural trends since the days of 
Columbus and Martin Luther. It may be a 
regrettable state of affairs to have economic 
considerations outweigh all others in their 
influence over human life, but that has been 
the situation throughout modern periods of 
western history. 

The importance of capitalism. Of all the 
economic institutions of modern times the 
Most potent, permanent, and influential has 
been what we call capitalism. What are its 
outstanding characteristics? : 

The essentials of capitalism. We need 
not offer here any dogmatic and inclusive 
definition of capitalism, but it may be useful 
and illuminating to enumerate some of its 


more fundamental attributes. Indeed, the 
best way to define capitalism is to show just 
what it is and how it operates. These are 
the essential traits of what we may call the 
capitalist complex or the capitalist pattern of 
economic organization: (1) the desire for pri- 
vate profit in economic life, with the service 
of the community or mankind only sec- 
ondary and incidental; (2) a money economy 
and the determination of the social status 
of the individual in terms of relative mon- 
etary resources; (3) the accumulation of large 
monetary reserves for investment in business 
ventures; (4) the existence of a free market 
for the sale of goods; (5) the evaluation of 
goods and services in terms of prices set by 
bargaining in the market rather than by con- 
siderations of fairness in exchange or in- 
trinsic worth; (6) the presence of a sufficient 
labor market to procure the needed laborers; 
(7) the development of a credit system ade- 
quate to the needs of the time; (8) a reasona- 
bly mature development of commercial and 
industrial life; (g9) the saving and reinvest- 
ment of a part of the profits in business to as- 
sure the expansion of commercial and busi- 
ness enterprise; and (10) the depersonaliza- 
tion of business relationships.as the result of 
the rise of a money economy and a monetary 
nexus. Viewed broadly, capitalism has as 
its purpose the gaining of private profit; its 
method is that of free competition in produc- 
tion and exchange; and its spirit is one of 
private initiative. 

Stages in the evolution of capitalism. 
Capitalism is not a static affair that:suddenly 
sprang into existence in full bloom. Like 
other modern institutions, it has a history of 
its own, showing stages, innovations, and 
new developments. The most accurate and 
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satisfactory conception of the evolution of 
capitalism is that’ it has thus far passed 
through four main successive stages of devel- 
opment: (1) early commercial or pre- 
industrial capitalism; (2) early industrial 
capitalism; (3) expanding industrial capital- 
ism; (4) monopoly industrial capitalism; and 
(5) finance capitalism. As we shall explain 
more thoroughly in a later chapter, the trend 
toda¥ seems to be toward state capitalism, in 
which the state either regulates or operates 
much of the economic life of its citizens. The 
evolution of capitalism has been most com- 


plete and clearly demarcated in the United 
States. 

Commercial capitalism. The early com- 
mercial or pre-industrial capitalism was the 
type that developed between the Commercial 
and Industrial Revolutions, roughly between 
1500 and 1800. Society was still primarily 
agricultural, and capitalistic activities were 
chiefly associated with rising colonial trade 
and with small manufacturing units, under 
either the guild or the putting-out system. 
It is with this period of commercial capitalism 
that we shall be dealing in this chapter. 


Il. NEW ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS THAT MADE POSSIBLE THE 
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Anticipations of capitalism. The devel- 
opment of capitalism was made possible by 
the creation of relatively large fortunes avail- 
able for various types of economic enterprise, 
together with the emergence of a new spirit 
in economic life, which sought to exploit 
every possible opportunity for profit in busi- 
ness undertakings. 

The accumulation of working capital on a 
large scale, according to our standards, first 
took place in early modern times. While 
there were some beginnings of a capitalistic 
regime in ancient Babylonia and Syria, and 
in the great cities of the Alexandrian East 
and the Roman Empire, there was nothing 
in the ancient world like the situation in even 
18th-century Europe. In both Greece and 
Rome, the habits and practices of a napkin 
and agrarian economy,' rather than a capi- 
talistic outlook, prevailed. There was rela- 
tively little accumulation of monetary re- 
sources for the furtherance of private eco- 
nomic enterprises. Muslim cities in Asia, 
Africa, and Spain, and the Byzantine com- 
mercial centers came a little nearer to modern 
capitalism. 

Late medieval and early modern capital- 
ism. Italian financial organization in the 
later Middle Ages was more like modern 
capitalism in some respects, but many of the 
leading Italian banking houses were family 
ventures, their capital was much less than 
that of modern concerns of equal repute, and 
archaic traditions and practices greatly ham- 
pered their operations. Too much of the 
earlier prejudice against taking interest re- 
mained, interest rates were high and erratic, 
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and the provision of proper security for 
loans had not yet been fully achieved. In 
several cases the private banks succumbed 
through the defalcation of princes too strong 
to be coerced. Other banks decayed with the 
families that controlled them, because the 
joint-stock principle was not yet well enough 
worked out to bring in new blood and aban- 
don outlived policies. The Peruzzi of the 
14th century had a capital of some $800,000, 
the Medici of the 15th perhaps $5,000,000. 
The Fuggers of South Germany had many 
times as much, but the period of their great- 
est prosperity belongs to early modern rather 
than late medieval times. Their capital 
about the middle of the 16th century has 
been estimated at some 2,000,000 Rhenish 
gulden, which probably represents a purchas- 
ing power of over $20,000,000 in our money. 
Though the Fuggers were the most powerful 
and famous of early modern capitalists, there 
were others that should be noted, the Welsers, 
Haugs, Hochstetters, and Imhofs in Ger- 
many, and the spectacular Jacques Coeur (c. 
1395-1456) in France. 

Late medieval stimulus to capitalism. In 
medieval Europe generally, and especially in 
northern Europe, the industrial limitations 
of the guild system, the lack of extensive and 
diversified commerce, and the prevailing the- 
ories limiting prices and outlawing interest 
greatly hampered the use of capital, and ob- 
structed its accumulation. The era of over- 
sea expansion, with the remarkable growth 
of commercial activity and the accompany- 
ing revolutionary discoveries of precious met- 
als, made possible modern capitalism. Other 
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associated factors of importance were the 
financial system that had been developed by 
the Catholic Church in raising and adminis- 
tering its vast funds, and the rapidly increas- 
ing financial needs of the State. These new 
trends and needs induced the controlling 
agencies to make use of, and hence to tol- 
erate; the new class of capitalistic entre- 
preneurs. As a matter of fact, a marked in- 
crease in the income of the state accompanied 
the growth of private fortunes, so that pri- 
vate and public finance developed side by 
side. Moreover, the decay of the manorial 
and guild systems, which dispossessed large 
classes of the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, made labor marketable in a new 
sense, injecting an element of mobility and 
adaptability that was unique at least in 
degree. 

A money economy. The rise of a true 
money economy in early modern times helped 
on the origins of capitalism by promoting 
greater freedom among those associated in 
business enterprise, by depersonalizing busi- 
ness relationships through enabling persons 
to associate in business without further per- 
sonal involvements, by stimulating greater 
rationality in economic life, and by creating 
a new functional pattern of economic society 
—one that revolved about profit getting. 

Sources of capital. There have been con- 
siderable differences of opinion as to the 
source of the surplus wealth that made pos- 
sible the rise of modern capitalism. Though 
reliable statistical evidence for this early pe- 
riod is scanty, it seems most likely that the 
private accumulations were built up slowly, 
chiefly out of the new piracy, privateering, 
and commerce. The merchants who acquired 
their first surplus in trade often multiplied it 
by engaging in financial operations where the 
risks were great but the opportunities for 
profit correspondingly large. A notable 
part was played in the rise of certain early 
fortunes and in the increase of public rev- 
enues by the confiscation of Church property, 
especially monastic property, in many Prot- 
estant countries after 1525. The confiscation 
of Church lands by Charles Martel had helped 
on feudalism; the confiscation of Church prop- 
erty by Henry VIII of England 800 years later 
contributed to the growth of capitalism and 
nationalism. 5 

Statistical evidence of growth of capital. 
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Certain statistics for England and France 
well illustrate the tendency toward a marked 
increase of available capital. The estimated 
national wealth of England in 1600 was £1 
000,000; in 1630, £28,000,000; in 1660, £56,- 
000,000; and in 1688, £88,000,000. Equally 
illuminating is the increase of coin in Eng- 
land during this same period. In 1600 the 
extant coin in England was estimated at 
£4,000,000; in 1625, £6,000,000; in 1660, 
£16,000,000; and in 1680, £18,500,000, The 
royal income also showed a remarkable 
growth, particularly from the customs dues. 
In 1603 the customs dues of England 
amounted to only £36,000; by 1660, they had 
increased to over £4,000,000. A generation 
or so after this time, at the height of its pros- 
perity, the East India Company alone paid 
an annual tribute to the English treasury of 
some £4,000,000. It is estimated that the an- 
nual income of William III in 1700 was 
£4,415,360. The revenues of the British king- 
dom are estimated to have been £500,000 at 
the time of Elizabeth; £4,000,000 in 1700; 
and £34,000,000 in 1801. The revenues of 
the kings of France increased from 10,000,000 
livres in 1600 to 200,000,000 in 1700 and 
500,000,000 in 1789. 


Private fortunes of considerable size—some 
of them over £1,000,000 each—were built 
up in England and other European states 
during this period. They were accumulated 
through privateering, the slave trade and slav- 
ery in the colonies, money lending, mining 
ventures, promotion and speculation, and in- 
vestment in commercial and manufacturing 
activity. In the latter part of the 16th cen- 
tury, especially, privateering was a lucrative 
enterprise. The voyage of Drake in 1577-80 
brought in as spoils some £600,000, of which 
about £275,000 was handed over to the Queen 
as the share of the state in this form of semi- 
legalized piracy. Besides the private for- 
tunes accumulated through speculation in 
stocks, and by the promotions of new enter- 
prisers—projectors, they were called, in early 
English terminology—many enriched them- 
selves through graft in positions with the 
government or with trading organizations, 
the most notorious and successful being the 
nabobs in the East Indian service. Others 
amassed considerable sums as resident plant- 
ers or absentee landlords of domains in the 
New World, particularly in the West Indies. 


: 
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Individual enterprise and the accumula- 
tion of capital. It should not, of course, be 
“assumed that all of the fortunes accumulated 
in the 17th and 18th centuries were the prod- 
uct of dubious or illegitimate enterprises. 
Perhaps the majority of capitalists rose from 
the ranks of labor mainly as the result of 
daring, energy, application, and sagacity in 
constructive business and commercial ven- 
“tures. The case of William Miles is repre- 
sentative of many members of this large new 
class of capitalists: 
A 


rt This young man came to Bristol with three half- 
pence, obtained a job as a porter, and did evening 
work for a small shipbuilder. On the completion 
of his apprenticeship, by which time he had saved 
£15, he qualified as ship's carpenter in a Jamaica 
merchantman. ‘There he bought a cask or two of 
sugar, which he sold in Bristol at a huge profit. 
With this money he stocked up with articles in 
greatest demand in Jamaica, and repeated his 
former investment., Saving his earnings, which 
became larger each trip, he settled down in Bristol 
as a sugar-merchant, in which capacity he amassed 
a large fortune. In 1793, his son joined him in 
partnership, not only in the West India trade, but 
in the largest sugar-refining business in Bristol. 
. . . Elsewhere, and in general, the capitalist man- 
ufacturer was a self-made man; and curiously 
enough, few who entered the trade rich were suc- 
cessful. 

The men who did establish themselves were 
raised by their own efforts, commencing in a very 
humble way, and pushing their advance by a series 
of unceasing exertions, having a very limited capi- 
tal to begin’ with, or even none at all save that of 
their own labour.® 


While the fortunes of this age were insig- 
nificant as compared to those of the late 19th 
century and the goth century, they far ex- 
ceeded anything that had been previously 
known in western Europe. It is, to be sure, 
something more than the mere size of the 
fortunes that characterizes modern capital- 
ism. ‘These estimates of fortunes must be 
interpreted in the light of the frequent and 
often extreme depreciation of the currency 
carried on by many rulers in Europe between 
1500 and 1800. This tended to offset to some 
degree the numerical increase of public and 
private fortunes during this period. Where 
depreciation was present, the purchasing 
power of the increased incomes and fortunes 
did not keep pace with their formal and ap- 
parent growth. 
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The “theory of business enterprise” and 
the depersonalization of business. Very im- 
portant in the rise of capitalistic attitudes 
and practices was the changing conception 
of the nature of capital and its possible uses, 
particularly investment, as applied in the ex- 
pansion of business enterprises. The “the- 
ory of business enterprise” and the “price 
system,” with their emphasis on gainful busi- 
ness and financial pursuits, and their evalua- 
tions in terms of monetary profits, gradually 
triumphed over the static attitudes and con- 
ceptions of the napkin and agrarian economy. 
This was an epoch-making transition, which 
has been variously and definitively analyzed 
by many eminent scholars, especially Weber, 
Sombart, Sée, Hobson, Webb, Tawney, Ham- 
mond, Veblen, and Commons, in the last 
generation or so. 

Very significant also was the depersonaliza- 
tion of business forces and instruments, 
helped on by the rise of a money economy. 
A real distinction gradually developed be- 
tween the capital and assets of a business 
unit and the individuals involved in it. 
Neither the Greeks nor the Florentines had 
ever been able to achieve this dissociation of 
personality from business. It was an im- 
portant incident in the transition from a 
need-covering economy based on ideas of 
necessity and the just price to modern eco- 
nomic life founded on the aspiration to make 
the utmost possible pecuniary profit for both 
individuals and business groups. 

Growing freedom of business enterprise. 
Another very potent item in the developing 
capitalistic processes and psychology was the 
drive, which became ever more successful, to 
free economic contracts and market opera- 
tions from all hampering restraints, whether 
of a religious, legal, or other character. It 
aimed, in essence, to smash every vestige of 
the medieval system that had sought to con- 
trol economic life in the interest of the well- 
being of human society as a whole. The 
depersonalization of business helped here, 
since it made more difficult to apply to busi- 
ness practices the restraining conceptions of 
personal morality. The ideal, conscious or 
unconscious, was an economic society free 
from all restraints that might restrict a 
market which brought together in a mechani- 
cal fashion for the greatest profits the forces 
of demand and supply. 
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Elimination of medieval restraints on busi- 
ness and finance. By the close of the 16th 
century medieval pronouncements by both 
Church and law courts against the taking of 
interest had generally disappeared. The 
increased need on the part of both State and 
Church for working capital was one of the 
most important factors in producing this re- 
sult. Even before the Protestant revolt the 
Church had ceased to inveigh against interest 
as such, but had retained earnest convictions 
about extortionate rates and various abuses of 
wealth that were considered to be at variance 
with the Christian religion. For good or ill, 
religious authority was weakened by the Prot- 
estant revolt at a most critical period in eco- 
nomic evolution. Europe went through a 
religious and an economic revolution at the 
same time, with -both religious camps needing 
all the social and financial support they could 
get. In the long run, the Christian Church 
as a whole—if we may speak of it thus after 
the Protestant revolt—probably settled down 
more smoothly and complacently to the new 
capitalistic system’ than would have been the 
case without the 16th-century theological up- 
heaval to distract its primary attention from 
economic matters during the critical years of 
the transition. 

Another and even more decisive factor in 
creating a new attitude towards interest tak- 
ing was the demand for large sums of work- 
ing capital for investment in oversea trading 
ventures and in the larger business units in 
Europe that grew up with them. It was im- 
possible, as we now see, to accumulate this 
essential capital without offering some ap- 
propriate material reward. Not only were 
the timeworn economic ideals of Aristotle 
and the medieval Church abandoned, but 
the banking class, deriving its income largely 
from interest, was raised to a position of un- 
precedented eminence and respect. Obvi- 
ously there was nothing brand-new or aston- 
ishing about this. It was merely the result of 
the growth and spread, under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances, of a condition clearly 
visible in the Italian towns of late medieval 
times. 

The rise of the business unit or firm. An 
outstanding aspect of the rise of capitalism 
and new business instruments was the growth 
of the idea of a business unit, firm or enter- 
prise, in contrast to the older family or guild 
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organization. Business in the ancient and 
medieval world had been carried on almost 
entirely by individuals or through family or" 
quasi-family enterprises, though in the Ro- 
man period the fraternal partnership gave 
rise to various forms of business partnerships. 
The joint-stock principle of impersonally dis- 
tributed risks and profits was not entirely un- 
known in medieval Italy.’ The partnership. 
facilitated the accumulation of more capital.» 
for investment in business; and, looked at 
from the other side, it increased the oppor: 


‘tunities for the profitable investment of sut 


plus wealth. But it had one grave defect, — 
the unlimited liability of the partners. In 
the failure of a partnership any single partner 
who had available resources was liable for 
the total indebtedness of the partnership, 
and was compelled to settle the full indebted- 
ness if his fellow partners proved insolvent. 
Further, a partnership was ordinarily dis- 
solved upon the death or withdrawal of any 
of the partners, and thus failed to provide 
any real permanence of organization—an- 
other serious disadvantage. 

Commercial companies and business or- 
ganization. When business, and particularly 
commerce, began to develop on a much 
larger scale in the early modern period, a 
need was soon felt for new and more adapt- 
able forms of business organization. Among 
the first to fill this need were the trading com- 
panies, best developed in England. The 
most notable examples were the Merchant 
Staplers and the Merchant Adventurers, the 
latter beginning in the 15th century and the 
former of somewhat earlier origin. These 
mercantile companies were in reality a form of 
business association rather than of organiza- 
tion, though they exercised no little influence 
upon the later joint-stock companies, The 
Merchant Adventurers were an association of 
men engaged in foreign trade, particularly 
with the East, which secured a royal permit 
often granting a monopoly of that particular 
branch of trade. There was no common 
pool of actual capital, but ships of the mem- 
bers were sent out together, and their associa- 
tion in a single body enabled them to secure 
special power and privileges. Other famous 
companies of a later period were the Muscovy 
Company, organized in 1555, and the Levant 


` Company, organized in 1581; both were regu- 


lated companies, since their members laid 
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down regulations by which they were sup- 
posed to abide. 

It was out of these regulated companies, 
partly, that there developed the joint-stock 
companies, which became fairly common in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. The earliest 
joint-stock companies were, almost without 
exception, commercial rather than industrial 
enterprises. One of the first in England— 
the English East India Company—was origin- 
ally organized, in 1600, as a regulated com- 
pany (The Governor and Company of mer- 
chants of London trading into the East 
Indies), but within a few years had become a 
true joint-stock company. 

This joint-stock organization was a great 
improvement over earlier forms. Its negoti- 
able shares, split up into relatively small 
sums, made possible the gathering together of 
a far greater amount of capital for a single 
business enterprise than did either the part- 
nership or the regulated company. At the 
same time, it provided highly centralized con- 
trol, which the regulated company did not. 
The joint-stock company possessed many of 
the economic advantages of the 19th and 
goth century corporations, but it lacked cer- 
tain favorable legal characteristics that they 
have. Except where expressly provided to 
the contrary through statutory law, the in- 
vestor in a joint-stock company had the same 
unlimited liability as the members of a part- 
nership. Further, the joint-stock company 
was not a “person” before the law. It thus 
lacked vital legal and economic advantages 
possessed by our contemporary corporation. 

Despite these drawbacks, which did not be- 
come serious until later, the joint-stock com- 
pany played no small part in the trade with 
the East that was so vital to the early modern 
world, and it was very important in the settle- 
ment and exploration of the Western Hemis- 
phere and in the acquisition of commercial 
empires in India and the East Indies. 

Banking and credit. For the capitalistic 
system to function fully it was essential to 
build up a credit system adequate for the 
purposes of the new economic era—to pro- 
vide for banks, checks, negotiable notes, secu- 
rity issues (stocks and bonds), and the like. 
The story of the provision of these essentials 
of capitalism will be outlined later on in this 
chapter. 

New business ideals: glorification of profits. 
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The rise of capitalism spelled the doom of 
the social-minded economic ideals of the 
Middle Ages. The medieval emphasis upon 
excellent craftsmanship, the notion that 
goods are produced primarily for subsistence 
and use, the curbing of sharp dealings, and 
the hostility to getting financial gain without 
rendering any comparable service to society 
held over into the 17th century to some de- 
gree in many areas. But the competitive 
ideal and the glorification of immediate 
pecuniary profits as the motive of all kinds 
of business gradually but surely made head- 
way against these higher social ideals of the 
Middle Ages. The central feature in this 
ethical revolution was the triumph of the 
belief that financial gain was in itself highly 
honorable—the complete antithesis of the 
medieval attitude: 


Another ethical notion of great importance for 
the development of capitalistic society was that 
of the honorableness of gain. The pious mer- 
chants, like the pious kings, began their contracts 
with an invocation of the Trinity and regarded 
their profits as the “blessing of God.” . . . The 
primary capitalistic impulse was there, to get rich 
quickly; what was lacking was the rational and de- 
liberate calculation of the fully developed capital- 
istic spirit.4 

The new conceptions of the manner in 
which financial gain might legitimately be 
made departed far from the medieval per- 
spective. In the Middle Ages it had been 
regarded as improper to sell even a substan- 
tial commodity for more than it cost. Early 
capitalistic morality not only repudiated this 
and favored making money by buying and 
selling commodities without any addition to 
their value; it even stimulated and ap- 
proved the accumulation of pecuniary profits 
through buying and selling securities which 
often represented no substantial value or 
consideration whatsoever. In short, the new 
economic ethics not only sanctioned sharp 
business practices in legitimate trading of 
valuable commodities; it put the stamp of 
its approval upon overt financial speculation 
and gambling. Even open lotteries were 
popular and publicly sanctioned. In these 
new attitudes we may discern the rise of that 
“something-for-nothing” psychology that lies 
at the basis of so much of our contemporary 
economic and racketeering activity. As 
Daniel Defoe complained: “It hath changed 
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honest Commerce into Bubbling, our Traders 
into Projectors, our Industry into Tricking, 
and Applause is earned where the Pillory is 
deserved.” These words, written in January 
1732, would be appropriate today. This 
shows that for two centuries the dominant 
ideals of capitalistic business have remained 
essentially unchanged. The main difference 
is that in 17g2 there were relatively more men 
of influence in the business world who sharply 
ized such practices and upheld the 
earlier social ideals in business. 

Protestantism blesses capitalism and the 
profit system. Religion, in the early modern 
period, also adjusted itself to the new eco- 
nomic and social developments. A close re- 
lationship developed between Protestantism 
and capitalism, in the same way that Prot- 
estantism also came to be intimately affili- 
ated with nationalism. The Protestants re- 
garded business as a divine calling, and Cal- 
vin particularly stressed the divine approval 
of persistent industry and frugal thrift. Prot- 
estant ministers loved to quote the scriptural 
passage which in time became John D. Rocke- 
feller’s favorite text: “Seest thou a man dili- 
gent in his business? he shall stand before 
kings.” The “Sabbatarian excesses” and the 
rigorous code of private ethics developed by 
the Puritans were in large part an overcom- 
pensation for their primary absorption in the 
week-day processes of material gain. 

There was thus re-established that intimate 
association between religion and business 
enterprise which had characterized the civili- 
zation of ancient Mesopotamia and Syria. 
In an important book R. H. Tawney has ad- 
mirably summarized the transformation in 
the relation of religion to business between 
1500 and 1660: 


When the age of the Reformation begins, eco- 
nomics is still a branch of ethics, and ethics of 
theology; all human activities are treated as falling 
within a single scheme, whose character is deter- 
mined by the spiritual destiny of mankind; the 


III. THE RISE OF 


Origins of banking. Intimately connected 
with the genesis of modern capitalism and the 
appearance of new forms of business organi- 
zation was the development of banking. 
The roots of the modern banking system 
reached back to the Jewish and Syrian money- 


appeal of theorists is to natural law, not to utility; 
the legitimacy of economic transactions is tried by 
reference, less to the movements of the market, 
than to moral standards derived from the tradi- 
tional teaching of the Christian Church; the 
Church itself is regarded as a society wielding 
theoretical, and sometimes practical, authority in 
social affairs. The secularization of political 
thought, which was to be the work of the next two 
centuries, had profound reactions on social specu- 
lation, and by the Restoration the whole perspec- 
tive, at least in England, has been revolutionized. 
Religion has been converted from the keystone 
which holds together the social edifice into one 
department within it, and the idea of a rule of 
right is replaced by economic expediency as the ar- 
biter of policy and the criterion of conduct. From 
a spiritual being, who, in order to survive, must 
devote a reasonable attention to economic inter- 
est, man seems sometimes to have become an eco- 
nomic animal, who will be prudent, nevertheless, 
if he takes due precautions to assure his spiritual 
well-being.5 


Protestantism and materialism. In this 
way orthodox Christianity, especially Prot- 
estantism, became a strong bulwark of ma- 
terialistic philosophy in modern times.¢ As 
churches have become larger and more mag- 
nificent and church activities more costly, it 
has been necessary to lean more heavily upon 
benefactions from the very rich. The rise 
of capitalism and Protestantism, then, trans- 
formed Christianity from an idealistic cri- 
tique of worldly riches and the profit system 
into a major buttress of materialism, in any 
sensible and practical use of that term. 
There have been plenty of incidental and 
personal rebellions against this attitude 
within the Church, but they have met with 
no general success. While stressing Protes- 
tant cordiality to money-mindedness, it is well 
also to remember that the medieval Church 
showed plenty of avarice and money-con- 
sciousness within and for its own organization, 
whatever its ethical philosophy about eco- 
nomic activities for the laity. 


MODERN BANKING 


changers of the medieval towns and fairs. 
They, in turn, were largely transplantations 
from the more complicated economic order 
of the eastern Mediterranean region, where 
their origins are lost in antiquity. As the 
hostility of Church and secular law to the 
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taking of interest waned and the Italian mer- 
chants gradually took the leading place in 
European trade, money-changing and bank- 
ing operations passed from the hands of the 
Jews into those of the Lombards and Cahor- 
sines? X 

Among the most important functions of 
the financial agents, in addition to exchang- 
ing the multifarious currencies at the fairs 
and markets, were the acceptance of money 
deposits for safekeeping, the transferring of 
money from place to place, and the handling 
of bills of exchange. The acceptance of de- 
posits, in England particularly, came to be 
one of the recognized functions of the gold- 
smiths. As they had to provide some kind 
of safekeeping for their own bullion, they 
naturally came to accept deposits from others, 
a service for which they charged the de- 
positor, As time went on, they were some- 
times tempted by the high rates of interest to 
lend out these deposits, usually without the 
knowledge of the depositors. They were 
thus the ancestors of the modern deposit 
bankers. 

Bills of exchange were in common use 
during the later Middle Ages. They arose 
originally only out of commercial transac- 
tions, being simply promises to pay at a 
specified time and place. Before the end of 
the Middle Ages, they had also become credit 
instruments which were given in return for 
advances. of money as well as in payment for 
goods. One of the important reasons for 
this development was that their’ use con- 
cealed the collection of interest, and thus 
enabled the principals to avoid the accusa- 
tion of usury. As both commercial and 
credit instruments, bills of exchange were in 
wide use at all the leading fairs and markets 
of the latter Middle Ages. Dealing in these 
and transferring money were functions usu- 
ally performed by merchants. They also 
lent money on occasion both to one another 
and to the princes, who were perennially in 
financial straits. The merchants (who only 
gradually came to specialize in these financial 
operations) also served the Church's elaborate 
financial system. They collected money all 
over Europe for transfer to Rome; they lent 
money to Church officials, who often found 
themselves in need; and they sometimes ac- 
cepted money from the papal curia when it 
had ‘surplus funds for investment. In the 
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early modern period, they also performed a 
valuable service in the occasional issuance of 
letters of credit to pilgrims or other travelers. 

Early banks and bankers. The merchants 
of the Italian cities—the towns of Lombardy 
and Tuscany, later chiefly Venice, Genoa, 
and Florence—in the latter Middle Ages 
were the bankers of Europe. Florence be- 
came the great banking center of the 14th 
century, the Medici being the leading mer- 
chants and bankers. Florentine pre-emi- 
nence was due chiefly to the papal collections 
that passed through that city, and to the ex- 
tended trade of Florence, particularly in cloth 
and the materials for making cloth. A bank 
was opened in Delft in 1313, one at Calais 
in 1320, and a third at Genoa in 1345. These 
institutions, like the earlier ones, were not 
banks in the modern sense; their chief func- 
tions were to accept deposits for safekeeping 
and, often, to take over the public debt. 
They did not use the modern bank checks, 
and they were not ordinarily allowed to issue 
notes or to lend out the deposits left with 
them. The only securities normally handled 
were those arising out of the public debt. 
The public bank of deposit of Barcelona, 
opened in 1401, was more like the modern 
banking institution. 

As the routes of trade shifted in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, the mercantile and finan- 
cial power passed gradually to northern 
Europe, at first to the Fuggers, Welsers, and 
Baumgartners of Augsburg, and later to 
financiers in the Dutch towns. Northern 
Europe’s superior natural resources made 
it potentially a vastly richer country than 
the Mediterranean region. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the peopling of northern Europe 
and the development of variegated resources 
in so many places delayed the consolidation 
of the new or “modern” order, while at the 
same time its enormous unfolding possibili- 
ties prevented an effectual stabilization of 
the old. ¢ 

The remarkable economic developments in 
northwestern Europe were a cause as well 
as an effect of the expansion of European 
civilization overseas. By 1550, the Fuggers 
of Augsburg, well north of the Alps, were 
the most influential financiers in Europe. 
They had created their business mainly 
through the aid of Bohemian, Styrian, and 
Carinthian silver. Already in 1511, before 
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their section of Europe had become deeply 
involved in oversea ventures, they had a 
capital of almost 200,000 gulden, a sum that 
had increased by 1527 to over 2,000,000 gul- 
den (probably the equivalent in purchasing 
power of $20,000,000 today). At this time 
they were thus making about 55 per cent an- 
nually on their investments. 

Modern commerce stimulates banking. 
The critical period in the development of 
modern banking came after the opening of 
the 17th century, By this time all of western 
Europe was beginning to feel the results of 
the new oversea trade, and was laying the 
foundations for the remarkable development 
of industry and commerce that was to char- 
acterize this century. Many important banks 
were established between the opening of the 
17th century and the close of the 18th. Some 
of them performed important commercial 
functions; others were largely government 
financial agencies.8 

The development ol these banks made pos- 
sible the systematic accumulation of capital 
to be put at the disposal of enterprising mer- 
chants and manufacturers, facilitated loans 
and money transfers, began the process of 
discounting commercial paper, and in other 
ways rendered more effective the various 
financial aids to industry and commerce. 
Even the greatest of the 17th and 18th cen- 
tury banks were insignificant in their com- 
mand of capital compared with the larger ones 
in even a second-class American city of today. 
Few at first lent money to manufacturers or 
engaged in a personal loan business. Never- 
theless, these early banking houses formed 
the beginnings out of which have grown such 
establishments as our vast present-day invest- 
ment and commercial banks and such quasi- 
public concerns as the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem of the United States. 

Development of commercial paper. The 
development of banking facilitated the rise 
of the various types of commercial paper, the 
use of which has been indispensable to mod- 
ern exchange, either domestic or interna- 
tional: Among these were promissory notes, 
drafts, checks, and bills of exchange. Im- 
portant also for business operations of the 
newer sort was the development, originating 
in Italy, of modern double-entry bookkeep- 
ing, and the rise of various business auxil- 
iaries, such as auditors, agents, and brokers. 


The development of the use of checks and 
the perfection of double-entry bookkeeping 
were of vital significance for the future his- 
tory of mankind. Business dealings had 
hitherto taken place chiefly through the trans- 
fer of cash. Then, a little later, goods were 
transferred on the basis of a secured pledge, - 
such as a bill of exchange. Even the enor- 
mous increase in the supply of precious metals 
after 1500 did not keep pace with the ex- 
pansion of trade. It became more and more 
evident that cash and ordinary commercial 
paper were not adequate to maintain the 
increasing volume of exchange. Therefore 
there slowly grew up the practice of payment 
in checks, based upon definite deposits of 
cash in a given bank. The first true checks 
were used in Barcelona, Venice, and Sicily 
early in the 16th century. The earliest 
checks in our own country were issued in 
Boston in 1681. The use of checks greatly 
facilitated exchange because the credit re- 
sources of the banks could be expanded far 
beyond the actual cash on hand. In normal 
times only a small percentage of the reserves 
of a bank are actually withdrawn in cash. 
Today, an overwhelming majority of trans- 
actions are accomplished through checks that 
are balanced through the use of clearing- 
houses. Paper transactions have thus re- 
placed the actual exchange of cash to a wide 
extent. Banknotes also came slowly into use 
as a substitute for metal currency. 

Effect of double-entry bookkeeping on eco- 
nomic philosophy and practice. Double- 
entry bookkeeping greatly facilitated the 
keeping of accounts. It also helped to create 
a new attitude towards economic matters, 
stimulating a quantitative rather than a qual- 
itative outlook and helping to make business 
ideals more impersonal. This innovation 
had been challengingly characterized by Pro- 
fessor Werner Sombart: 

Ideas of profit seeking and economic rationalism 
first became possible with the invention of double- 
entry bookkeeping. Through this system can be 
grasped but one thing—the increase in amount of 
values considered purely quantitatively, Who- 
ever becomes immersed in double-entry bookkeep- 
ing must forget all qualities of goods and services, 
abandon the limitations of the need-covering prin- 
ciple, and be filled with the single idea of profit; 
he may not think of ships and cargoes, meal and 
cotton, but only of amounts of values, increasing 
or diminishing.® ~ 
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IV. THE GROWTH OF INSURANCE 


Origins of insurance. Rudimentary ma- 
rine insurance, at least, was fairly well de- 
veloped in Italy in the Middle Ages. The 
risks of sea voyages were great, as Antonio in 

-The Merchant of Venice learned to his dis- 
aster, Merchants therefore came to make 
mutual agreements for protection. One sim- 
ple way of accomplishing this was by a writ- 
ten contract among the merchants concerned 
to distribute or spread any losses incurred in 
the enterprise contemplated. All would sign 
their names beneath the agreement, from 
which practice arose the term “underwriting.” 
Insurance was also included, without being 
clearly recognized as such, in early interest 
rates. These were high partly on account of 
the great risks involved in lending money. 

Commerce creates new need for insurance. 
It was only very gradually that insurance be- 
came clearly differentiated as a distinct field 
of business enterprise. The maritime under- 
takings of the early modern period, from 
which the first insurance business grew, in- 
volved a vastly greater amount of risk than 
present ones, the science of navigation being 
as yet rudimentary, the ships small, and the 
dangers from pirates and privateers great. It 
was in line with the development of collective 
enterprise at the time to spread out the risks 
among a number of people, so that in case of 
disaster all would lose a little instead of one 
shipper losing everything. The merchants 
of England developed the habit of meeting in 
the great coffeehouses of London, especially 
at Lloyd’s, and arranging for the insurance of 
ships. The next step was the organization 
of marine insurance companies to specialize 
in this type of business, The first marine in- 
surance company was established in Paris in 
1668. Such companies became relatively well 
systematized by the opening of the 18th cen- 
tury, and the business tended to gravitate into 
the hands of a few more powerful and efficient 
insurance companies. Two British marine 
insurance companies founded in 1720 are still 
doing business. Lloyd’s in London has re- 


mained the center of the marine insurance 
business, but it was not incorporated until 
1871, when it became legally an exchange for 
the regulation of marine underwriting. 

Fire and life insurance. Though maritime 
insurance did not develop so extensively in 
other European countries as in England, 
progress along roughly similar lines took place 


in all those countries that were in the over- 
sea trade, 
Other forms of insurance appeared about 


the same time. There was no important de- 
velopment of fire-insurance companies until 
after the great fire of 1666 in London. This 
was followed by the organization of a num- 
ber of such companies, the first on a joint- 
stock basis (1680). The Sun Fire Insurance 
Company, which opened its offices in 1706, was 
the first to carry on business on a large scale. 
Life-insurance companies appeared during 
this same period. As in the case of fire in- 
surance, individuals had carried on a crude 
and sporadic life-insurance business for some 
time, but the first mutual company, the 
Friendly Society, was organized in 1684. 
The first great life-insurance companies were 
the Amicable (1706) and the Equitable (1762), 
both historic English concerns still in exist- 
ence. The first American life-insurance com- 
pany was the Insurance Company of North 
America, established in Philadelphia in 1796 
and still in business. 

The insurance companies have not only 
been a prominent element in modern busi- 
ness in themselves; they have also played a 
great part in the evolution of modern capital- 
ism. In our day, their investments have be- 
come almost as important as those of the 
banks as a means by which cash and liquid 
capital are accumulated and made available 
for business and finance. Indeed, in the last 
decade or so great corporations have tended 
to borrow directly from insurance companies 
rather than from the investment bankers 
when they need funds to maintain or expand 
business. 


V. THE ORIGINS OF PRODUCE AND STOCK EXCHANGES 


Nature of the early bourse or exchange. 
As a result of the same factors that brought 
about the development of banking came the 


rise of the bourse or exchange. The Middle 
Ages saw the beginnings of the bourse, 
though not on the order of the modern stock 


Trade before the 6th or 7th century B.C. was almost 
entirely by barter, and cattle was the ordinary stand- 
ard of value, In early Egypt silver eventually be- 
came the general standard of value in the eastern 
world. At first metals were transferred as ingots, 
which were weighed at each transaction. Later these 
Were stamped to indicate their fineness and purity. 
The first known coins were minted in Lydia, in the 
west of Asia Minor, about 600 B.C. The Athenians 
had a range of small silver coins, During the time 
of the Roman republic money came into extensive use 
for trade and, unfortunately, also for widespread spec- 
ulation, As the civilized world grew, more and more 
communities put their own currencies into circulation. 
Out of the need for some means to exchange one cur- 
rency for another there arose the group known as 
money-changers. The town economy of the Middle 
Ages brought increased production and greater ac- 
cumulations of wealth. Private property—not land 
alone, but also articles of trade—became increasingly 
important. Because of the complications of trade, 
money as a medium of exchange became increasingly 


essential. The upper right picture shows goldsmiths 


minting money in the 16th century. In medieval days 
the charging of interest for borrowed money was con 
sidered unethical and illegal. It gradually became ap- 
parent, however, that borrowed money may be a 
factor in the production of more wealth and for that 
purpose is deserving of remuneration. By the middle 
of the 16th century it was legal to charge for the use 
of money, a change that led to the development of 
banks as an essential feature of economic life. Before 
the end of the 1gth century the first banks had ap- 
peared in Italy. The upper left picture is an illus- 
tration from an Italian book (1498), showing the earli- 
est representation of a bank's interior. In 1565 Sir 
Thomas Gresham, the English financier and economist, 
proposed to build at his own expense a bourse, or 
exchange; if the court of aldermen of London would 
purchase the ground. Out of this came the original 
Royal Exchange, which appears in the lower picture 
as it looked about 1650. The present building re- 
tains the same name. Gresham reimbursed himself 
by renting the upper part of the building as shops. 
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or produce exchange. The dealings in bills 
of exchange, already referred to, took on the 
character of bourse trade, for the merchants 
concerned met frequently and regularly, and 
the conditions of trade were fairly well stand- 
ardized. This trade in bills presupposed a 
knowledge of the currency conditions; and 
the reputations of the merchants had to be 
well known so that the bills which they 
signed would be generally accepted. 

Produce exchanges. In the 15th century, 
bourses more on the modern order developed, 
first in Lyons and in Bruges. The Bruges 
organization was the first to use the name 
“bourse,” which is the same word originally 
as “purse.” The bourse established later at 
Antwerp became much the most important 
trading-center of its time. The Bruges 
bourse was used mainly for dealings in bills 
of exchange and in money; but the Antwerp 
bourse of the late 15th century was open to 
all merchants of whatever nation trading in 
the city. It thus became the first interna- 
tional bourse, ; 

The most important commodity dealt in 
on the Antwerp bourse was pepper, though 
many others, such as copper and alum, also 
figured. The trade was speculative to a high 
degree because of the extensive risks of the 
spice trade. Attempts at monopoly and price 
fixing were by no means unknown. In these 
early modern bourses the practice developed 
of transacting exchanges by paper securities 
representing the commodities, instead of the 
more cumbersome method transferring the 
commodities themselves. To make this pos- 
sible it was necessary to create an elaborate 
system of grading and supervision of com- 
modities offered for sale. This insured that 
the paper instruments corresponded to spe- 
cific grades as well as amounts of goods. An 
inevitable accompaniment of this innovation 
was the appearance of the first general tend- 
ency towards speculation in the changing 
prices of the paper securities that represented 
the actual commodities. In addition to fa- 
cilitating the exchange of goods, these prod- 
uce exchanges thus broadened the oppor- 
tunities for both borrowing and investing 
money. 

Rise of stock exchanges. There could be 
no capital bourse in the modern sense until 
the joint-stock principle had developed suff- 
ciently to give considerable volume to the 
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trade and speculation in securities. The 
first loans made—those to the princes— 
passed through the bourse only indirectly, 
since the princes or their representatives usu- 
ally went direct to the merchants for ad- 
vances. If the merchants needed to raise 
ready money, they did so by selling bills of 
exchange on the bourse. lt has been said 
that in the middle of the 16th century the 
Fugger bond was considered one ol the safest 
of investments. The Fuggers paid less for 
their money than any other firm, or even 
the city of Antwerp, The Fugger bond was 
only a personal promise to pay, the valuc of 
which depended entirely upon the busincss 
reputation of the house; bonds as they are 
known at the present time, based on the as- 
sets of a corporation, are a development ol 
the 19th century. 

Though there were as yet few or no corpo: 
rate stocks and bonds, there was early a con 


siderable purchase and sale of capital on the 
Antwerp and later on the Amsterdam bourse, 
making use of the current commercial instru: 
ments. The first securities regularly dealt 


in there represented municipal indebtedness. 
Later, as the finances of the states were put 
on a sounder basis, their “stocks,” as they 
were then called, were also dealt in on the 
bourses. Until the 19th century public loans 
were the favorite form of investment. After 
1800 the joint-stock banks, canals, and rail- 
road companies began to put their securities 
on the market in large volume. 

Quite naturally, the early capital bourse 
was simply one feature or department of the 
already existing produce exchange. By the 
end of the 17th century the exchange of joint- 
stock shares was fairly well developed, but 
most of the transactions took place outside 
of the bourses. Gradually, however, as the 
volume of stock transactions increased, the 
conveniences of a special bourse became evi- 
dent, and the true stock exchange appeared. 
As it took on its modern form, it became 
more spectacular, if not more important, than 
the commodity exchange. 

The first true stock exchange vaguely re- 
sembling the modern type was established in 
London in 1698. It was followed by one in 
Paris in 1724. The first one set up in Amer- 
ica was opened in New York City in 1817. 
As in our own day, the stock exchange of the 
18th century helped along both good and 
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bad practices. In assisting in the collection 
of large quantities of capital for profitable 
investment, it performed a highly valuable 
and constructive function; but it also invited 
chicanery and foolish speculation. Despite 
great abuses, the development of agencies for 


the exchange of securities did much to stimu- 
late and carry along the development of the ' 
large trading companies of the 17th and 18th 
centuries; and it greatly stimulated and fa- 
cilitated the growth of capitalistic ideals and 
practices. 


VI. THE ERA OF SPECULATION AND “BUBBLES” 


Psychological causes of speculation. In 
the 17th century the purchase and sale 
of securities was a new and enticing field 
of investment. 
carly 18th witnessed a yeritable orgy of in- 
vestment in stocks. This is not surprising, 
in view of the great expansion in trade and 
the opening up of important fresh fields to 
business enterprise at almost the same time 
that the profit-getting motive became domi- 
nant. This fever of speculation was the 
more dangerous because even businessmen, 
to say nothing of the general public, were as 
yet unfamiliar with the possible uses and 
abuses of the joint-stock principle: It re- 
quired the great inflations and disasters of the 
so-called “bubble” period to give people some 
understanding of the limitations within 
which it is safe to buy and sell paper instru- 
ments instead of actual commodities. 

This age possessed all the love of pecuniary 
accumulation that exists today, but was with- 
out the supposedly more chastened attitudes 
and methods that have been produced by two 
centuries or so of experience with disappoint- 
ment and loss from unwise and overoptimis- 
tic investments. This speculative spirit of 
the period is well described by Professor Bots- 
ford in words which might have been applied 
to the United States in 1926-29: 


The psychology of the nouveaux riches [newly 
rich] may be perceived by an understanding of 
their business ethics. The easiest and quickest 
way to make money was by speculation in the stock 
market. The buying and selling of stock, of 
course, more closely resembled gambling than the 
exchange of legitimate securities. There were no 
financial experts to enlighten popular ignorance 
with accurate knowledge; nor was there a vigilant 
board of directors to expose shams or legislation 
to prevent the foisting of fraudulent stock on the 
public, On the contrary, every means was taken 
to fascinate the public mind by vague rumors of 
imaginary advantages, False reports of fabulous 
profits were seemingly substantiated by dividends 
which could never be paid from legitimate gains. 


The late 17th century and, 


Particularly in the case of the South Sea hoax, and 
of the thousand and one lesser bubbles, did the 
Government share the blame, with the stock- 
jobbers themselves, for the stimulation of human 
cupidity.1° 


The South Sea Bubble. The most famous 
of the manias of speculation of the forty 
years or so before 1725 were the English 
South Sea Bubble and the even more sensa- 
tional aftermath of John Law’s financial ex- 
periment in France, sometimes called the 
Mississippi Bubble. 

The South Sea Bubble grew out, of an | 
effort, which at first seemed legitimate, to; 
handle the rapidly increasing government 
debt in England. The dominant interest in 
oversea trading ventures rather naturally sug- 
gested a commercial monopoly as a way out 
So in 1711 a company was formed by the gov. 
ernment creditors, known as The Governor 
and Company of Merchants of Great Britain 
Trading to the South Seas and Other Parts 
of America, In 1719 this South Sea Company 
agreed to take over all the debts of the state, 
some £31,000,000, for which it was to receive 
interest at 5 per cent up to 1727 and 4 per 
cent thereafter. It agreed to pay the govern- 
ment outright £3,500,000, which was later 
raised to £7,500,000. In return, the com- 
pany was given a monopoly on the trade with 
South America—a trade that was really con- 
trolled by the king of Spain. The prospect 
of gain for the company was grossly exagger- 
ated at the outset. Philip V of Spain im- 
posed severe restrictions on the British trade, 
and the company failed to exploit even its 
limited opportunities in legitimate ventures 
in the South American area. So the enter- 
prise slumped. Though Walpole wisely op- 
posed the whole scheme, the government per- 
mitted, if it did not openly encourage, the 
promoters of the company to deceive the 
public in order to boom the stock. Most 
absurd representations were made as to pos- 
sible enterprises and profits. The greatest 
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boom came in the spring and summer of 
1720; and the stock went up from about $600 
to over $5,000 a share. The collapse was in- 
evitable, and thousands were ruined. The 
government had to step in and liquidate the 
enterprise. The legitimate government cred- 
itors were settled with at about 30 cents on 
the dollar on their original investment before 
the boom. The essential fact is that a pos- 
sibly legitimate venture in public finance was 
perverted- into a wild speculative gamble in 
fictitious trading opportunities. 

This was only one of a number of stock 
enterprises floated at the time, many of which 
were bogus. It is estimated that as much as 
$1,500,000 was lost in “bubbles” and such 
speculation in England in the 18th century 
—a colossal sum for that period. People 
bought shares in enterprises for making 
perpetual-motion machines, for putting al- 
chemy on a commercial basis, for exploiting 
gold mines in the Carolinas, for developing 
fisheries in Greenland, for importing walnut 
trees from Virginia and even, in one case, 
“for an undertaking which shall in due time 
be revealed.” The general crash that fol- 
lowed seriously chilled the popular interest 
in public companies, even those doing a legit- 
imate business. On the other hand, it tended 
to concentrate capital in the hands of the 
more clever and more ruthless members: of 
the community, whose business methods and 
activities were not seriously cramped or 
handicapped by inability to float new com- 
panies. 

John Law and the Mississippi Bubble. 
Like the South Sea Bubble, the Law scheme 
in France had a legitimate background and 
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an unfortunate speculative culmination. 
John Law was an able young Scotch financier 
who had developed a rational and progres- 
sive scheme for French banking and public 
finance. The wars and other vast extrava- 
gances of Louis XIV had all but put France 
in bankruptcy. Law proposed to the French 
government the establishment of a royal 
bank to manage the trade and currency of 
France and collect the taxes, with the ulti- 
mate objective of freeing the country from its 
vast debt. His project was accepted and the 
bank (La Banque Générale) was created in 
1716, with Law as manager. A fatal mistake 
was made in combining with this banking 
scheme a speculative company to develop 
trade between France and the Mississippi re- 
gion, later expanded into the Company of the 
Indies in 1719. An era of almost insane 
speculation in the shares of the company fol- 
lowed, rendered doubly disastrous by the fact 
that the paper money guarantecd by the capi- 
tal of the Bank of France was inseparably in- 
volved with the affairs of the speculative trad- 
ing concern. 

Law soon found it impossible either to 
control the price of the stock or to check the 
issuance of notes. The whole country went 
speculation mad, and in December 1719; 
shares sold for forty times their nominal par 
value. When the crash came, as it speedily 
did, in 1720, the country was left flooded 
with a currency consisting of the company’s 
depreciated notes, public finance was crippled 
for a long time, and innumerable individuals 
were ruined, The disaster cut short a prom- 
ising beginning in modern banking and 
finance.” 


VII. COMMERCIAL MONOPOLIES AND TRADING COMPANIES 


The drive for trading monopoly. A lead- 
ing characteristic of the new oversea trade 
that was handled by large and well-knit com- 
panies was the tendency to establish commer- 
cial monopolies: monopolies of the trade in 
certain areas, in specific commodities, or in 
both. Since the source of supply of goods 
was rather limited, it was relatively easy to 
maintain a monopoly by controlling the sup- 
ply at its origin. The company that first 
developed commercial contacts with an area 
had an enormous advantage in its trade, 
particularly when its position was further 


strengthened by governmental favoritism in 
the form of a monopoly. 

Governments favor monopolies. In most 
European countries, the monopoly of trade 
was encouraged by the attitude of the gov- 
ernments. Trading monopolies were fa- 
vored because of the greater ease of govern: 
mental control over the activities of mer: 
chants, a few great companies being far easier 
to supervise than a cloud of independent 
traders. The friendliness of governments 
toward trading monopolies was also due in 
part to the belief that this was the way to 
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foster and encourage commerce, one of the 
leading aims of states under the mercantilist 
economic theory of the time. As a matter of 
fact, the granting of monopolies was probably 
a wise and necessary measure at a time when 
the entrepreneur had to be encouraged by 
the possibility of large profits in order to 
induce him to run the heavy risks involved in 
oversea trade. Another obvious reason why 
governments favored granting commercial 
monopolies was that their sale was an im- 
portant source of income to the government. 

As a result of these various influences, com- 
mercial monopolies became the usual thing 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, and monopoly 
was a basic element in the organization and 
activities of the early trading companies. 
Some of the most notable of these monopolis- 
tic companies were the English and Dutch 
East Indies companies, the South Sea Com- 
pany, and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Early trading associations. The larger 
commercial companies that came into exist- 
ence after 1500 to handle the new trade de- 
serve a fuller description here, because of 
their importance at the time and their re- 
lation to later commercial and political de- 
velopments. 

Aside from the gathering of merchants at 
the medieval fairs, most of the trade of the 
Middle Ages was carried on by individuals, 
really itinerant peddlers, whether on land or 
on sea. Trading companies naturally arose 
after the 16th-century expansion of Europe 
to take care of the higher costs of oversea 
trade and to exploit the greater advantages 
and potential profits. 

In the beginning, the combinations of mer- 
chants were usually for one voyage only. 
The traders who combined were normally 
those who traded in similar commodities or 
in the same regions. Since the voyage was 
really an adventure, these companies were 
often known as associations of “merchant 
adventurers.” They combined and pooled 
their resources chiefly to provide better fa- 
cilities and protection than they could obtain 
individually. 

The regulated company. Later on came 
a more permanent aggregation of merchants 
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known as the regulated company, taking its 
name from the fact that regulations govern- 
ing the group and its activities were laid 
down, and all members were supposed to 
abide by them. The purpose was to assure 
protection from pirates and other enemies 
and to provide the needed ships, docks, and 
warehouses. Such a company sought also to 
drive off competitors and secure as much of 
a monopoly as possible over the trade in 
which its members engaged. 

The joint-stock company. The latest and 
most extensive of the mercantile companies 
of the time were the joint-stock companies al- 
ready described. They were designed to be 
rather permanent organizations. The mem- 
bers pooled their resources. They paid in a 
definite sum to the common treasury, for 
which they received stock in proportion to 
their investment. On this stock dividends 
were paid to them from the profits of the 
enterprise. These joint-stock companies 
were not only important for their part in 
early modern trade; they were also the germs 
from which developed the modern corpora- 
tion and large-scale business enterprise. 

Chartered companies. Both the regulated 
company and the joint-stock companies 
sought to obtain charters from the govern- 
ment. If they did so, they were known as 
chartered companies. These charters gave 
them definite rights and privileges in explora- 
tion and trade, sometimes the right to colo- 
nize, and often the trading monopolies that 
they wanted. Among these chartered joint- 
stock companies were the London Company, 
the Plymouth Company, the Hudson's Bay 
Company, the English East India Company, 
and the Dutch East India Company. These 
chartered companies had more than a tempo- 
rary commercial significance. They had im- 
portant political and economic repercussions 
on the course of European and world civiliza- 
tion. They were the forerunners of con- 
temporary imperialism. They were respon- 
sible for the British acquisition of India and 
other Far Eastern territory and for the crea- 
tion of the great Dutch commercial empire 
in Indonesia, which are very live issues in 
world politics today. 


VIII. MERCANTILISM AND THE ABSOLUTE STATE 


The national state and new commercial period 1500-1800, with its various secondary 
policies. The commercial expansion of the results, had a direct and important effect 
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upon the political tendencies of the time. 
This was particularly true with respect to the 
growth of large territorial states and the trend 
toward secular absolutism. With the in- 
creased resources of the royal treasuries, as a 
result of income from privateering, customs 
duties, fees for chartering companies, the sale 
of commercial monopolies, and so on, the 
kings became more powerful, and were able 
gradually to make good their aspiration for 
ascendancy over feudal lords. The ability 
to maintain a paid, loyal army and official- 
dom was a basic factor in creating the early 
national dynastic states. This new income 
was also used by many states in warfare to ex- 
tend their holdings both in Europe and over- 
seas. Again, the various activities of the na- 
tional state in connection with commercial 
monopolies and maritime regulation served 
greatly to extend the notion of its crucial im- 
portance and the wide scope of its legitimate 
activities. 

All these factors help to account for the 
development of a definite and clear-cut na- 
tional economic policy after 1650. Hereto- 
fore there had been princes who sought their 
own immediate benefit, and cities that aimed 
at the furtherance of their own well-being 
and prosperity. Buta national economic pol- 
icy, looking to permanent results, was a prod- 
uct of the new economic and political situa- 

~ tion. While interference with commerce by 
central governments had not been unknown 
in the medieval period, the weakness of the 
secular state had prevented such control from 
assuming any very significant proportions: 
With the parallel growth of world commerce 
and the national dynastic state, there evolved 
a policy favoring the complete governmental 
regulation of economic activities. This new 
policy, though varying in detail and extent of 
application, was» known as Mercantilism in 
England, as Colbertism in France, and as 
Cameralism in Germany. 

Mercantilism. The medieval towns, in the 
formulation of their economic policy, had 
been concerned chiefly with the regulation 
of trade and industry in favor of their own 
craftsmen as against outsiders. The guiding 
motive of the new national policy, as it de- 
veloped in England, France, and Germany, 
was to control trade in the interest of the na- 
tional state. Some of the old urban regula- 
tions were taken over into national policy, 


and it was the same fundamental selfish mo- 
tive that shaped both. Gustav Schmoller de- 
scribed mercantilism as “town policy writ 
large in the annals of the state.” Mercantil- 
ism projected into economic life the exist- 
ing nationalistic conceptions and practices. 
Every state was assumed to be the potential 
commercial enemy of every other state. The 
prosperity of each was supposed to depend 
upon a narrow, exclusive policy of increasing 
its exports and decreasing its imports, mo- 
nopolizing the trade of its colonies, and re- 
stricting the commerce of its neighbors as far 
as possible when this commerce offered any 
serious competition. 

The fundamental assumptions of the mer- 
cantilist system were roughly as follows: 

1. The precious metals are the most valid 
measure of the wealth of a nation. 

2. Aside from mining of ore, trade is the 
chief means of accumulating these precious 
metals in the shape of specie. 

3. In order that this trade may be profit- 
able and specie accumulated, there must be a 
favorable balance of exports over imports. 

4. To furnish markets for these exports, 
and thus to create a favorable balance of 
trade for the mother country, colonies are 
valuable, if not indispensable. 

5. In order that colonies may furnish 
markets for finished products and a source of 
supply of raw materials, manufacturing in 
the colonies must be forbidden, lest they sup- 
ply their own necessities and exhaust their 
stock of raw materials. 

6. Colonies must thus be looked upon pri- 
marily as profitable commercial enterprises of 
the mother country and colonial trade as a 
monopoly of the mother country. 

We now consider this mercantilist argu- 
ment erroneous in many of its premises, par- 
ticularly the notions that the supply of specie 
is the most important criterion of national 
prosperity, and that a favorable balance of 
trade necessarily means an increase in the 
domestic supply of available specie. These 
policies and -practices restricted the commer- 
cial activity and prosperity of the various 
European states. Inevitably, the sum of the 
small commercial injuries inflicted by states 
on each other was detrimental to the Euro- 
pean family of nations as a whole, These 
facts were not understood at the time. 

Mercantilism, however, should be assessed 
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in terms of its historical background, which 
helps to explain most of its assumptions. At 
a time when specie was being introduced into 
Europe in large quantities, and when Spain, 
which brought in much of the precious metals 
from the New World, occupied a leading 
position in the world of nations, it was nat- 
ural to associate control over large quantities 
of specie with the notion of national great- 
ness. A favorable balance of trade was much 
more important in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies than it is now, when a surplus of im- 
ports is usually offset or qualified by the 
“invisible balance” in the form of interest 
on foreign investments, and payments for 
freight, insurance, brokerage, and the like. 
Since colonial development had been under- 
taken in several instances by means of com- 
mercial companies, the colonies were looked 
on as commercial enterprises, and they were 
expected to serve the economic interests of 
the mother country. 

Mercantilist policy was thus a_ natural 
product of its time, but it became fatally 
anachronistic and obstructive when states 
maintained it after the conditions that gave 
rise to it had disappeared or been greatly 
transformed, 

Though mercantilism had its many weak- 
nesses, it stands up well in comparison with 
the revival of some of its traits, especially by 
the United States during and since the second 
World War. The American policy seems to 
be designed to stress the export of both goods 
and money, without much concern whether 


the goods will be paid for or the loans paid » 


back. Mercantilism aimed to get more 
money into the country; the recent policy of 
the United States would appear to get as 
much as possible out of the country. Mer- 
cantilism regarded rival nations as competi- 
tors and strove to best them in commercial 
competition. The policy of the United 
States has been to bolster up and finance its 
chief competitors. Some critics have desig- 
nated the recent financial and commercial 
policy of the United States as “deficit mer- 
cantilism.” 

Along with the aspects and achievements of 
mercantilism that related directly to commer- 
cial and colonial policies and practices went 

` very important enactments in the way of the 
extension of state activity in economic affairs 
within the home boundaries. In England 
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such things as the Statute of Apprentices, in- 
troducing state control of labor and its con- 
ditions, the establishment of the price-fixing 
power of the justices of the peace, and the 
state control of industrial life by public proc- 
lamation offer several significant cases in 
point. 

Extreme development of Spanish mercan- 
tilism. Perhaps the most thoroughgoing sys- 
tem of mercantilism set up in western Europe 
was that established by Spain. About 1550, 
complete control over Spanish commerce with 
the colonies was lodged in the so-called House 
of Trade, located at Seville. In 1561 the 
House of Trade put into operation the “fleet 
system” in order to protect Spanish shipping 
from the ravages of British, Dutch, and 
French privateers and pirates. Only two 
fleets with armed convoys were allowed to 
sail each way annually, one from Spain to 
Porto Bello on the Isthmus of- Panama and 
the other to Vera Cruz. The return trip was 
made from these ports to Spain once a year. 

This sharp restriction of Spanish trade 
failed absolutely, for the Spanish men-of-war 
were unable to fend off the fast-sailing enemy 
privateers, and much of the fleet’s cargo was 
often lost to these raiders at sea. And this 
limitation of sailing greatly reduced the vol- 
ume of goods that could be carried back and 
forth across the Atlantic. Traders in the 
Spanish colonies in America often disre- 
garded the Spanish law and brought freely 
from other and rival countries. The circum- 
scribed nature of Spanish commerce under 
this system, together with the destruction ot 
the Spanish Armada, led to the eclipse of 
Spain as the leader in New World commerce 
and colonialism, 

Colbertism and Cameralism. 
the state enforcement of guild practices, the 
digging of canals, the erection of public build- 
ings, and the reclamation of land are achieve- 
ments associated with Colbert and his assist- 
ants and successors. Even more thorough- 
going was the state intervention in the field 
of national economic life and public finance 
in Prussia, which was guided by the German 
mercantilists or Cameralists and most thor- 
oughly executed under the aegis of Frederick 
the Great. 

In Germany the mercantilist trend was 
colored by the peculiar circumstances that ex- 
isted there, compared with the more commer- 
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cial states like England, France, and Spain. 
The problem of foreign trade being far less 
important at that date in Germanic states, the 
philosophy of extensive state intervention 
naturally turned more towards domestic eco- 
nomic and political problems. This brought 
up the question of the technique of social im- 
provement by means of state direction, thus 
giving a sociological cast to the whole move- 
ment. A number of notable German leaders 
of the 17th and 18th centuries helped to 
shape the special trend of mercantilism in 
that country. The more important of the 
German Cameralists were Georg Zincke 
(1692-68), Johann von Justi (1717-71), 
and Joseph von Sonnenfels (1733-1817). An 
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American sociologist, Professor Albion W. 
Small, has summarized the sociological signifi- 
cance of the Cameralists.'2. As he points out, 
Cameralism frankly subordinated everything 
within the control of the state to the problem 
of national existence and prosperity. It was 
an attempt to select those policies and prac- 
tices that would help most to make the ruler 
secure at home and to strengthen him against 
other rulers abroad. It was soon perceived 
that this was not merely a matter of physical 
factors, but involved the training and educa- 
tion of the people as well. As we have al- 
ready seen, cameralism greatly stimulated 
scientific and intensive agriculture in Ger- 
many. 


IX. THE IDEA OF NATURAL LIBERTY: THE PHYSIOCRATS AND 
` -CLASSICAL ECONOMISTS 


Early criticism of mercantilism. Almost 
before mercantilism had taken definite shape 
as a policy, some objections to it began to be 
raised. The fundamental principle of mer- 
cantilism was regulation to achieve a desired 
public goal. But some of those engaged in 
trade soon found this regulation inimical to 
their interests. This was notably the case 
with the East India Company in England, 
one of the most powerful centers of commer- 
cial influence. Since the trade with the 
Orient consisted largely of the export of silver 
in payment for the fine merchandise brought 
in, the business carried on by the East India 
Company regularly resulted in an unfavor- 
able balance of trade and in the withdrawal 
of specie from England. “Criticisms of the 
company on this score were frequent, and 
the advocates of the company were driven, in 
their own interests, to question fundamen- 
tally the doctrines of mercantilism. 

While the East India trade was one of the 
outstanding vehicles of opposition to mer- 
cantilist restrictions, underneath the self- 
interested propaganda flowed a deep stream 
of new economic and social thought, some of 
the sources of which were far from being of 
a purely business nature.’ Though the mer- 
chant classes, including Oliver Cromwell 
(Lord Protector, 1653-58), their arch-repre- 
sentative in England, started out with a firm 
belief in mercantilism, many changed their 
minds when they discerned the relationship 
of the system to royal absolutism and taxa- 


tion. As their interests broadened out be- 
yond what they had at first anticipated, they 
found their march to prosperity hampered 
at many points. In the same way that they 
had objected to arbitrary royal taxation and 
insisted upon the right of Parliament to de- 
cide upon these matters, many individuals 
and private groups later on came to chale at 
any state interference whatever. As is quite 
common with human beings, they identified 
their own group advantage with alleged bene- 
fits to all human society. The pamphlecteer 
for the most part did not base their attacks 
on mercantilism upon a direct and open state- 
ment of their interests, but sought for an ethi- 
cal and social philosophy that would in- 
cidentally justify the aspirations of their class. 
This philosophy they found ready-made in the 
deductions that had grown up with modern 
critical thought, founded especially upon 
the scientific progress of their own country. 

Philosophical bases of the free-trade 
movement. Remarkable developments in 
natural science from Copernicus to Newton 
had suggested that nature manifests itself ac- 
cording to certain immutable laws. The 
thinkers who developed this new intellectual 
attitude came to hold that society in all its 
manifestations and institutions, no less than 
physical nature itself, is subject to the reign 
of natural law. Natural law was assimilated 
to divine law, and was regarded as identical 
with it. The laws of nature are assumed to 
be an expression of the divine will, and there- 
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fore benign in their operations. From this, 
it is argued, that man should endeavor to al- 
low the natural order of things to govern his 
social, political, and economic life. This 
will be brought about more certainly than in 
any other way, the argument goes on, by al- 
lowing free and unlimited competition to 
dominate all phases of economic policy and 
activity, 

The Physiocrats. All this implied, when 
it did not specifically urge: (1) that the states 
should refrain from all interference in the 
economic field beyond the minimum neces- 
sary to secure protection of life and property 
and the enforcement of contracts; (2) that all 
public regulation of economic activities 
should cease; and (3) that a regime of indi- 
vidualism, competition, and free trade should 
be instituted. The doctrine, with its impli- 
cations, was first thoroughly formulated by a 
group of mid-18th-century French writers 
known as the Physiocrats. The leading Physio- 
crats were François Quesnay (1694-1774), 
Jean de Gournay (1712-59), and Anne Robert 
Turgot (1727-81). In addition to opposing 
all regulation of economic life that interfered 
with the operation of natural law,'* the Physi- 
ocrats specifically emphasized the “produc- 
tive” value of agricultural labor that brought 
“new” commodities into existence. They de- 
cried the “sterile” activities of commerce and 
industry that merely transferred already ex- 
isting goods. 

Adam Smith and his followers. The Phys- 
iocratic theories were taken up and elabo- 
rated by a remarkable group of English eco- 


X. THE PREPARATION FOR THE 


How the Commercial Revolution helped 
along the Industrial Revolution. The vari- 
ous commercial, financial, and industrial re- 
sults of the Commercial Revolution had their 
most important influence upon European so- 
ciety in preparing the way for the great In- 
dustrial Revolution that was to transform 
completely the culture of the western world 
in the century and a half after 1750. The 
growing commerce created a large new supply 
of available capital. It hastened the growth 
of capitalism, credit, and credit institutions. 
It trained and encouraged Europeans in the 
way of investments, speculation, and business 
enterprise. It greatly stimulated European 


nomic writers. Of these, Adam Smith, whose 
Wealth of Nations appeared in print in 1776, 
was the first and most famous. There was 
one notable difference in the later English 
interpretation. While the Physiocrats had 
represented mining and agriculture as the 
sole productive industries, Smith and his 
followers adapted their doctrines to the new 
economic tendencies of the time and laid 
special stress upon labor, manufacturing, and 
commerce as the chief sources of income in 
national wealth. The economic thought of 
Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, and James and 
John Stuart Mill, among others, varies so 
much from their French predecessors that. 
they are usually distinguished from the Phys- 
iocrats by the term “Classical Economists.” 

Practical victory of free trade delayed un- 
tiligth century. Some slight practical effects 
of these attempts to apply the idea of natural 
law and natural liberty to economics were 
visible at the outset. Turgot, the contempo- 
rary and friend of Adam Smith, attempted 
to reform French finances in 1774, and was 
willing to go to great lengths if the opportun- 
ity offered, but his initial measures proved 
unwelcome to the privileged classes and he 
was driven from office. English parliamen- 
tary debates show the influence of the Wealth 
of Nations down to the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, the excesses of which 
gave a temporary check to the whole notion 
of natural liberty. It was not until the 19th 
century that serious attempts were made to 
achieve free trade in France, Germany, and 
England. 


FIRST INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


manufacturing industry, tended to weaken 
the old restrictive guild system, even produc- 
ing a preliminary type of factory system, and 
developed a larger and more highly special- 
ized industrial population. In these and 
various other ways the Commercial Revolu- 
tion prepared the way for the Industrial 
Revolution. : 

Relative importance of these two “Revolu- 
tions.” There has been for a long time a 
controversy among alert economic and social 
historians whether the Commercial Revolu- 
tion or the Industrial Revolution was the 
more important influence in modern times. 
This controversy implies a decision whether 
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cause or effect is more influential in shaping 
history. 

For practical purposes, it may be said that 
while the Industrial Revolution has created 
far more sweeping changes in European so- 
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ciety than its predecessor, these later trans- 
formations would have been developed much 
more slowly without the profound alterations 
in European society produced by the Com- 
mercial Revolution. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 The term “napkin” is used by some writers to de- 
scribe an economic order in which savings are not usu- 
ally reinvested in productive business or speculation. 
See page 114 and note there. This “napkin economy” 
Was rather general in antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
though in some cases, such as ancient Syria, Hellenistic 
Alexandria, Muslim Baghdad, and the like, there were 
some symptoms of incipient capitalism. The term 
“agrarian economy” signifies the prevalence of landed 
rather than business wealth and of the ideas associated 
with agricultural society. Western civilization existed 
in a primarily agrarian economy from the close of the 
Stone Age to the time of Columbus and Luther—and. 
for the most part, in a napkin economy as well. 

2 See particularly the works of Werner Sombart, Ja 
kob Strieder, Max Weber, Henri Sée, and J. A. Hobson, 

3J. B. Botsford, English Society in the Eighteenth 
Century, Macmillan, 1924, PP. 120, 124. The last 
paragraph is from Gaskell, The Manufacturing Popu- 
lation of England. 

4F. 1, Nussbaum, History of the Economic Institu- 
tions of Modern Europe, Crofts, 1933. pp. 151, 153. 

5R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capital 
ism, Harcourt, Brace, 1926, p. 278., 

® For a long and learned, if not very convincing, ef- 
fort to refute the thesis of Weber, Tawney, Ashley, and 
others, see H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of 
Economic Individualism, Macmillan, 1934. See the 
devastating review of Robertson's book by Talcott 
Parsons, in Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1934-35. 

TA name originally applied to the money changers 
from Cahors, in southern France; later, like the term 
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“Lombards,” applied to money changers in general. 

£ Among the more important of these early banks 
and the date of their establishment were: Bank of Am 
sterdam, 1608; Bank of Middleburg, 1616; Bank of 
Venice, 1619; Bank of Hamburg, 1619; Bank of Rotter- 
dam, 1635; Bank of Sweden, 1656: Bank of Spain, 1665; 
Bank of England, 1694; Bank of Vienna. 1703: Bank of 
Berlin and Breslau, 1765. 

®Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalismus, 1921-27, 
Il, pp. 119-20. 

10 Botsford, op. cit., pp. 162-63. 

u Certainly our recent experiences with speculation 
should prevent us from t ing any superior attitude 
towards these i8th-century “bubbles.” With all our 
subsequent experience and improved financial meth 
ods, we still lose sums through speculation that m 
these older bubbles seem child’s play. The losse 
the New York Stock Exchange alone from 1929 to 1933 
amounted to over $75,000,000,000. In 1933, over 
$22,000,000,000 worth of public bonds were in default, 
with accumulated interest in default to the amount of 
$12,500,000. 

12 Albion W. Small, « rticle “Sociology” in Encyclo 
paedia Americana. See also his book The Cameralists, 
University of Chicago Press, 1909, especially Chap. I. 
The Cameralists were so called from the word mera, 
the Chamber or Council that supervised busir nd 
economic affairs. (Camera and Chamber are the same 
word in origin.) A 

13 This doctrine of freedom from regulation came to 
be known as laissez faire, a shibboleth that is still fre- 
quently brought into economic discussions. 
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The Rise of the National-State System 
and Political Absolutism 


HE chief stages in the political evolu- 
| tion of mankind to the close of the 
Middle Ages may well be briefly re- 

peated here. 

Kinship society. First, humanity was or 
ganized, for the most part, on what has been 
called the gentile basis, namely, tribal society, 
in which the individual’s position and the 
power of the rulers were founded upon blood 
relationship, real or assumed. One did not 
have rights or prestige because he resided in a 
certain place or because he was protected 
by some overlord. He owed all his status 
and privileges to the fact that he was a mem- 
ber of a quasi-biological clan or gens that was 
believed to be composed of blood brethren, 
irrespective of whether the relationship was 
traced through the male or the female line. 
An interloper had no rights or privileges. 
Those who ruled were elected by and from 
the blood brethren. Even such elaborate 
political organizations in primitive society 
as the Iroquois tribes and confederacy rested 
fundamentally on clan units that were made 
up of alleged kinsmen. The same was true 
of even the early Germanic tribes when they 
first appeared on the historical horizon. 
Real or fictitious blood relationship, then, 
was the foundation of- primitive political 
organization, though family ‘relations and 
local propinquity served occasionally to ho! d 
men together and secure order. 

Feudalism a transitional stage. In the fre- 
quent and numerous wars | that took place 
during the interval between primitive and 
historical civil society, some of these kinship 
groups were conquered and reconquered by 
others and subjected to the rule of the victors, 
Blood relationships were thus gradually ob- 
scured and broken down. In this age of con- 
quest, personal loyalty to dominant person- 
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alities became more and more important. 
The basis for public control was the loyal 
support of the leader by his followers and the 
protection of the subordinates by the leader. 
In short, personal relationships founded on 
superiority and subordination, on loyalty 
and protection, supplanted the blood-kinship 
basis of primitive society. The resulting 
political and social order was what we know 
as feudalism. This rudimentary feudal sys- 
tem seems to have existed as the background 
of most early historical political societies, in- 
tervening between primitive tribal organiza- 
tion and the more highly developed political 
state grounded in territorial residence and 
property rights. Early city-states and mon- 
archies thus appear to have arisen out of 
feudal origins. This feudal order reap- 
peared again in western civilization when 
the Greek and Roman social structure col- 
lapsed, and the northern barbarians gained 
‘control of public affairs. Medieval feudal- 
ism is the best-known type. 

City-states and empires. The earliest type 
of political organization which rested upon a 
territorial and property basis was the city- 
state that appeared first in Egypt five millen- 
nia “before Christ. It persisted in various 
forms and areas down fo the rise of imperial 
Rome, though earlier empires had sporadi- 
cally blotted it out in wide sections of the, 
East, Indeed, city-state culture was 
revived in ‘early modern Italy, Germany, and 


‘Holland. The Greek city-state was perhaps 


the highest development attained by this form 
of politico-social organization. Antiquity 
produced not only the city-state but also the 
patriarchal empire, created out of ‘the con- 
quest of many scattered city-states. But 
neither the city-state nor the empire brought 
about a truly national psychology or political 
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organization. The city-state was too smäll 
and provincial, The empires were too vast, 
embraced too many peoples and cultures, ot 
were of too brief duration to weld their 
divergent cultures into a national unit. 
Even the Roman Empire did not attain a na- 
tional, self-conscious character. 

Medieval conditions unfavorable to na- 
tionalism. The political, social, economic, 
and cultural conditions of the Middle Ages 
were no better adapted to the creation of the 
national state than were those of imperial 
antiquity. The unit of political organiza- 
tion and administration was the domain of 
the feudal lord. This varied greatly in area, 
but it rarely was coextensive with any cul- 
tural or national entity. Usually a single 
feudal domain was but a small isolated ele- 
ment in the feudal hierarchy, and it made for 
political decentralization and local immunity 
rather than for national unity. Medieval so- 
cial life centered in each of the large number 
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of isolated and mittute medieval manors and 
iti each of the few small and scattered medi- 
eval towns. The units of agrarian and urban 
industry, the manors and the towns respec- 
tively, were relatively isolated, nearly self- 
sufficient, and narrowly selfish and provincial. 
They were thoroughly unadapted to provid- 
ing any firm economic foundations for na: 
tional unity. The pivotal points in medi- 
eval culture were the royal palaces, towns, 
and the monasteries. The kings were thor- 
oughly feudalized and usually owed such 
power as they had to their feudal holdings 
and connections. The towns were too few, 
too poorly connected by means of communi- 
cation, and too much governed by the spirit 
of localism and jealous isolation to be able to 
bring into being to any marked degree that 
general cultural homogeneity so all-essential 
to the existence of national unity. Nor were 
the monasteries any better suited to promote 
national spirit. 


I. THE EMERGENCE OF NATIONALISM 


Nationalism vs. feudalism. With the ori- 
gin of modern times we arrive at the point 
where a new political entity of great import 
for the future of humanity emerges, namely, 
the national state. 

The feudal order was characterized, above 
everything else, by localism and the immu- 
nity of the feudal lord. The center of politi- 
cal power was the feudal domain, and only 
the most tenuous authority inhered in the 
average feudal monarch. Such power as he 
did have was primarily derived from his own 
position as a strong feudal lord and from the 
aid given him by his subordinate feudal 
lords. The stronger kings of the feudal 
period owed their power chiefly to the crea- 
tion of some sort of royal army. Each feudal 
lord was supreme in his own domain, and he 
was immune from higher control after he had 
met his duties and obligations to his over- 
lords and king. Feudalism was an institu- 
tional testimonial to the relative unimpor- 
tance of the nonlocal and impersonal aspects 
of life. 

With rise of the national state all this was 
thoroughly transformed. Political power be- 
came centralized, first in monarchs and later 
in elective rulers. The state became abso- 
lute, and all too often it crushed out at will 


the immunities and privileges of individuals, 
whether lords or common men. The au- 
thority and administration radiated from the 
center of the realm, instead of being scattered 
about in outlying regions. The king hired 
his own army and administration, instead of 
relying on levies of feudal troops and the 
administration of justice by feudal lords. 
Order was preserved by the monarch; his will 
had to be respected by all under his domin- 
ion. National sovereignty supplanted local 
immunity. Order gradually grew out of 
chaos. 

During the decline of feudalism at the 
close of the medieval period, the stronger 
feudal monarchs were beginning to assert 
their power at the expense of the feudal lords 
and to lay the foundations of the national 
monarchy. This movement was hastened by 
the expansion of Europe and the Commercial 
Revolution, which brought into play forces 
which served to extinguish the political as- 
pects of feudalism and to create a system of 
nationalism. The expansion of Europe gave 
the kings more money to hire loyal armies 
and administrators. The ascendancy of in- 
fantry made it cheaper and easier to hire 
efficient mercenary armies. The middle-class 
lawyers and other functionaries provided the 
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kings with the administrative bureaucracy 
that the new centralized governments re- 
quired. 

This process of building the national state 
first appeared in the form of absolute mon- 
archy; and then absolutism was undermined 
by the growth of revolutionary doctrines and 
the rise of representative government. Re- 
publics proved no less nationalistic than the 
earlier monarchies. Political liberalism has 
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not yet consistently produced cosmopolitan- 
ism or internationalism. Progressive democ- 
racies in the 20th century remained as na- 
tionalistic as 17th-century monarchies. The 
greatest of all the wars of the nations were 
fought in the second and fifth decades of our 
own century, and democratic states entered 
them with as much ardor and as little provo- 
cation as the most reactionary empires or the 
most ruthless totalitarian states. 


Il. THE RISE OF THE ABSOLUTE DYNASTIC STATE 


Feudalism obstructs nationalism. During 
most of the Middle Ages the kings had them- 
selves been little more than glorified feudal 
lords. They depended mainly upon the 
feudal lords for their royal revenue, for their 
soldiers, and, to a very large extent, for the 
administration of justice. Nothing could 
have been more natural than for the feudal 
barons to hesitate to make any contribu- 
tions to a cause that threatened the reduc- 
tion of their own power and prestige. To 
strengthen the monarch was the same as cut- 
ung their own institutional throats. As has 
already been explained, there was not a single 
outstandingly powerful feudal king who did 
not owe his power and success chiefly to the 
fact that he had managed somehow to create 
a fairly effective royal army that he could 
completely control. The feudal system was 
merely the best substitute that could be found 
for more centralized government in a primi- 
tive agricultural society without any great 
volume of trade or store of precious metals. 

Another element that hampered the ori- 
gins of nationalism during the feudal period 
was the power of the international ecclesias- 
tical state—the Roman Catholic Church. 

The decimation of the nobility and the rise 
of royal power. The various civil and reli- 
gious wars of late medieval and early modern 
times killed off many of the feudal nobility 
and did a great deal towards reducing the 
power of the feudal lords. The suicidal 
tendencies in feudalism were especially well 
illustrated by the Hundred Years’ War, the 
later English Wars of the Roses, and the 
French religious wars of the 16th century. 
But this self-destruction of the power of the 
lords was not sufficient to assure royal suprem- 
acy, What was needed in addition was a 
large independent source of income for the 


king. This was at last provided through 
the various benefits derived by the monarchs 
from oversea trade and colonization. ‘They 
received some income from the discovery of 
precious metals, some from their share in 
public piracy or privateering, some from fees 
for chartering commercial companies and 
granting monopolies, and some from customs 
duties on the increased foreign trade. These 
new sources of revenue were added to the 
older methods of direct taxation and other 
means of raising money. The old and new 
revenues enabled the kings to hire more 
officials and larger armies and thus carry for- 
ward with a new impetus the destruction of 
the power of the feudal lords, 

At this same time, and motivated by much 
the same tendencies that helped the kings 
along towards royal absolutism, came the 
Protestant Revolution that broke up the 
unity of the Roman Catholic Church and re- 
moved the ecclesiastical barriers to national- 
ism and royal omnipotence. For Protestant- 
ism was in a sense born as a national seces- 
sion from the international Catholic state of 
the Middle Ages. It gave nationalism a 
religious basis in Protestant states. It in- 
creased the power of the middle class which 
furnished the social sinews of the nascent na- 
tionalism. Protestantism favored the idea of 
the divine right of kings, a strong factor in 
early national politics. 

The kings suppress feudalism. Against 
this background we can better understand 
those relentless wars and political struggles 
waged by the national monarchs against their 
old feudal rivals which extended from the ac- 
cession of Henry VII of England in 1485 to the 
close of the 18th century. While this process 
involved an extensive development of royal 
absolutism and tyranny as an inevitable ac- 
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companiment of the growth of national cen- 
tralization, the movement as a whole was one 
of the most important in the history of the 
political development of humanity. 

In England the feudal regime ended and 
a strong monarchy was established when 
Henry VII founded the Tudor line in 1485. 
In Spain the centralizing process was very 
well advanced by 1555 when Philip II came 
to the throne. Henry IV of France estab- 
lished the strong Bourbon dynasty in 1589; 
and by 1652 all serious threats of political 
feudalism against the absolute monarchy had 
practically disappeared. Russia, under Peter 
the Great (1689-1725), effectively imitated 
France. A little over a century after the 
establishment of the Bourbon dynasty, Peter 
had crushed local government in Russia and 
given relatively permanent centralization to 
the vast Slavic empire of eastern Europe. 
Working upon the foundations laid by the 
Great Elector in the last half of the previous 
century, Prussian rulers had created a highly 
centralized kingdom by 1713. In this way 
the national-state system emerged from the 
feudal order of the Middle Ages. 

Economic and cultural factors favoring the 
rise of nationalism. The growth of nation- 
alism was forwarded during the period of 
the Commercial Revolution by those narrow 
but potent nationalistic aspects of mercantil- 
ism that persisted until the middle of the 19th 
century. These forces had a powerful effect 
in increasing national consciousness, self- 
interest, and jealousy, and were a strong 
stimulant to international friction. | 

In addition to this powerful economic im- 
pulse to nationalistic and militaristic policies, 
a strong intellectual influence making for na- 
tional self-consciousness arose in the remarka- 
ble development of vernacular literature after 
the spell of the classic revival had spent its 
force. Italy produced such notable writers 
as Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Ariosto, and 
Tasso; France, Rabelais, Montaigne, Cor- 
neille, Moliére, and Racine; Spain, Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, and Calderon; Portugal, Ca- 
moéns, Miranda, and Ferreira; England, 
More, Spenser, Bacon, Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, Jonson, and Milton; Germany, Sachs, 
Hutten, Opitz, and Fleming. These writers 
provided a national literary heritage and 
diversely proclaimed the glories of the Father- 
land: For example, English literature showed 
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a well-developed national consciousness by 
the time of the Elizabethan Age. The plays 
of Shakespeare and the Faerie Queene of 
Spenser are shot through with references to 
the greatness of England. 

Even Holy Scripture, once known only in 
the single Latin Vulgate, was no longer a 
unifying force in literature and religion in 
the troublous times of Luther's age. In the 
translations of Luther and the later King 
James version, it became a powerful vehicle 
in aiding the development, popularization, 
and improvement of the vernacular languages. 
The vernacular Bible was thus a subtle and 
effective force making for nationalistic di- 
visions. This vernacular literature not only 
gave expression to the growing differentia- 
tion of national cultures. It also consti- 
tuted a prized national possession of first- 
rate cultural importance and served as a 
patriotic inspiration for the generations to 
come. When the religious divisions created 
by the Reformation coincided with national 
boundaries, as in England, Spain, and Hol- 
land, they constituted a formidable psychic 
force making for national cohesion and self- 
satisfaction. 

Before the end of the 18th century, then, 
political Europe had almost ceased to be 
either feudal or imperial in the medicval 
sense, and had come to be preponderantly na- 
tional in political organization, economic 
policy, and intellectual tastes and expression. 
What was further needed to perfect the na- 


“tionalistic system was: (1) the psychological 


thrill furnished by the French Revolution 
and its results; and (2) the provision of a real 
“nervous system” for the new national states 
in the improved methods of communication 
and transportation that came later as a phase 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

For the map of Europe in 1789 see page 493- 

Henry VII and Tudor nationalism. T'he 
emergence of the national dynastic state in 
modern times was first manifested in Tudor 
England, aided by the appearance in 1485 of 
that shrewd and vigorous monarch Henry 
VII. In England alone the feudal nobility 
had thus far hastened its own destruction by 


“wars.of direct self-extermination—the Wars 


of the Roses (1455-85). Henry VII, starting 
off with a weakened feudal system, filled the 
royal coffers by taxing the feudal nobles 
through the use of “Morton’s Fork”! and 
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other ingenious devices, haled recalcitrant 
and rebellious feudal lords before the ar- 
bitrary Court of the Star Chamber, and en- 
couraged the new commerce by trade treaties 
such as the “Intercursus Magnus”—a liberal 
commercial treaty signed with the Nether- 
lands in 1496—and by subsidizing such ex- 
plorers as the Cabots. His son, Henry VIII, 
broke with Rome over a divorce dispute 
and thus added a religious cast to the grow- 
ing English nationalism. Elizabeth profited 
by the labors of her father and grandfather. 
Her reign witnessed notable literary and cul- 
tural expressions of English nationalism, as 
well as the emergence of England as a lead- 
ing naval and colonizing nation. The de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada marked the 
end of Spanish ascendancy and started Eng- 
land on her way to becoming the great mari- 
time and naval state of Europe. By the close 
of the Tudor period (1603) England had be- 
come a highly centralized dynastic national 
State. Feudalism in its political aspects had 
passed, and the middle class had so far devel- 
oped its political strength that a half-century 
later it was able to assert superiority over the 
Crown in the revolution of 1645-49. 

Spanish nationalism. After a brief but 
brilliant interlude of Portuguese nationalism 
(1498-1580), Spain came next in the order of 
national development. Charles V had been 
an imperialist rather than a nationalist, for 
he had hoped to revive the medieval empire. 
But Philip II (1556-98), carrying on the work 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, was a true Spanish 
nationalist. He attempted to weld in one 
national unity not only Spain but the Span- 
ish possessions in the Netherlands. Philip 
was a good example of the early paternal 
absolute monarch. He would brook no op- 
position to the royal will, and he insisted 
upon personal supervision of most of the 
administrative activities in his kingdom. He 
combined a spirited Spanish nationalism with 
almost fanatical, but fatal, devotion to the 
Catholic Church. His overardent national- 
ism actually brought disruption rather than 
centralization, 

In 1568 the Dutch, led by William the Si- 
lent, broke into active revolt against Philip’s 
oppressive measures. The new Dutch na- 
tional state declared its independence in 
1581, and secured the European confirmation 
of its action at Westphalia in 1648. Philip’s 
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rivalry with England, born partially of na- 
tionalistic motives and partially of hatred 
of Protestantism, produced the ill-fated ex- 
pedition of the Spanish Armada, its defeat by 
England in 1588, the destruction of Spanish 
primacy in sea power, and the rise of British 
maritime strength. 

France becomes a national state under the 
Bourbons. About a century after England 
had emerged from civil war with a strong 
national monarch at the head of the state, 
Henry IV, the founder of the French Bour- 
bon dynasty, defeated his opponents in the 
French religious wars and was crowned king 
in 1589. The religious wars had helped to 
decimate the French nobility and made easier 
the centralizing processes. Capturing not 
only Paris but France “by a mass,” Henry 
began with his great minister, Sully, the 
building of the dynastic national state in 
France. Henry’s career was cut short by his 
untimely assassination, but his program was 
widened and carried on with vigor and de- 
termination by the great ecclesiastics and 
statesmen, Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin. 
By the time of the suppression of the Fronde 2 
in 1652, the feudal system in France had 
passed away as a dominating political power. 
The fruits of the work of Henry, Sully, 
Richelieu, and Mazarin were appropriated 
by Louis XIV, in whose reign France not only 
reached the height of her dynastic centraliza- 
tion but also attained cultural primacy in 


Europe. 


The Thirty Years’ War and the Treaty of 
Westphalia. The Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
48) brought with it a multitude of national- 
istic movements and demonstrated the strong 
political element in the Protestant revolt. 
The stirrings of national ambitions in Bo- 
hemia (1618-20) and in Denmark (1625-29) 
were speedily repressed, but Sweden under 
Gustavus Adolphus (1594-1632) forged to the 
front as an important national state (1630- 
32) and maintained this ascendant position 
in northern Europe until it was lost through 
the insane ambitions of her warrior king 
Charles XII (1697-1718). 

The Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 first gave 
general European recognition to the emerg- 
ing nation-state system and to the existence 
of independent national sovereignty. In the 
sense that this treaty was the first to recognize 
national independence and the principle of 
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the absolute sovereignty of the national state, 
it was one of the great landmarks in the evo- 
lution of political institutions and public law. 
It brought diversity rather than unity, how- 
ever, to Germany, and helped to postpone 
German unification until the latter part of 
the 19th century, when this belated achieve- 
ment disturbed the peace of Europe. 

Rise of Prussia. If a unified national Ger- 
man state was not the product of this earlier 
period in the development of dynastic na- 
tional states, there appeared the dynasty and 
the state that were ultimately to bring central- 
ization and unity to Germany, namely, Prus- 
sia under the Hohenzollerns. After having 
developed from robber barons into wealthy 
city magnates of Nuremberg in southern Ger- 
many, the Hohenzollerns appeared upon the 
north-European stage through the purchase 
of the Mark of Brandenburg by Frederick 
Hohenzollern from the bankrupt Emperor 
Sigismund in 1415. Through fortunate mar- 
riage arrangements they secured possession of 
Prussia in 1618. The basis of the Prussian 
bureaucracy and military system was laid by 
Frederick William, the Great Elector (1640- 
88), and the process was carried to completion 
by King Frederick William I (1713-40). 
Starting with these contributions of his an- 
cestors, Frederick the Great (1740-86) was 
able, by astute statecraft, diplomatic duplic- 
ity, and military genius, to raise Prussia to 
the rank of a first-rate European power. At 


the same time, he created that German pos 


litical dualism * which erected an effective 
barrier to German national unification until 
Austria was humiliated and finally ousted in 
1866. 

The Thirty Years’ War, which was the 
most devastating to central Europe of all wars 
before the second World War, has its direct 
lessons for today. This has been made clear 
in a stimulating article, “Who Won the 
Thirty Years’ War?” by Professor Frederick 
H. Cramer in Current History, October 1946. 
He points out that this 17th-century war 
brought woe to victor and vanquished alike. 
“Apart from all political regulations of the 
peace arrangements, the stark facts of cen- 
tral European depopulation, devastation, and 
decline created for a long time a sort of power 
vacuum in that area.” France, the strongest 
country in Europe after 1648, profited by this 
vacuum. There is a striking resemblance 


to European conditions today, according to 
Professor Cramer: 


Today, in a sense, central Europe is once. more 
a power vacuum. If the Russian-dominated Big 
Four prevail, all of Europe is likely to become just 
such a motley array of sovereign states [as after 
1648], loosely held together by the overall frame- 
work of the United Nations. The twentieth cen- 
tury, an age of annihilation, in still another re- 
spect resembles the seventeenth. Through 1648 
France rose toweringly above all the other Eu- 
ropean states. From 1672 to 1714 it took coalition 
after coalition, finally embracing all the major 
countries of Europe, to prevent a French domina- 
tion of the continent. What was then Europe is 
today, mutatis mutandis, the whole world. The 
great winner today is Russia. 


Rise and fall of Poland. In the latter part 
of the 17th century Poland attained to a 
degree of power that enabled it to save Chris- 
tendom from the Turks in 1683. But an 
unfavorable geographical situation, the cth- 
nic, religious, and social diversity, the almost 
unrestrained feudal anarchy, and the absence 
of a strong middle class prevented Poland 
from securing permanent national unity, con- 
demned it to a steady decline, and then led 
to a century and a half of dismemberment. 
Poland was thrice partitioned, by Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, in 1772, 1793, and 1795. 
The final partition ended the existence of 
Poland as an independent national state until. 

it was revived on a fatally inflated scale after 
the first World War. After the second World 
War, Russia engineered a fourth partition, 

Russia under Peter the Great. Even semi- 
Asiatic Russia did not remain immune to 
this general European process of national dif- 
ferentiation and centralization, Under its 
barbarous and brutal but able Tsar, Peter 
the Great (1689-1725), political power was 
centralized, a national royal army was estab- 
lished, European manners and customs were 
introduced, and Russian foreign policy was 
given a new westward shift. By 1721 the 
Baltic provinces had been taken from Sweden 
and the all-important “window to the west” 
secured. 

Though neither Prussia nor Russia was 
serious affected directly by the Commercial 
Revolution, the growth of nationalism in 
these states during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies was in some ways indirectly a result of 
the political reactions of this great economic 
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movement. In both states the nationalistic 
policies were adopted as a direct and obvious 
imitation of the administrative and military 
methods of the Western monarchs of the new 
order of national states. The Great Elector 
could observe the centralizing policies, meth- 
ods, and measures of Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Louis XIV; and King Frederick I of Prussia 
took as his model William III of England. 
Peter the Great learned from England and 
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Holland the secrets of the new industry and 
commerce, and from Louis XIV he obtained 
Suggestions as to political centralization and 
military reorganization. Moreover, there 
were many Huguenots in Prussia and many 
Dutch and English in Russia. By the mid- 
dle of the 18th century, then, national states 
had been created in most of Europe. Only 
in Germany, Italy, and the Balkans was this 
process postponed until the next century, 


Ill. THE ERA OF ABSOLUTE MONARCHIES 


Secular absolutism and the national state. 
The rise of fairly well centralized national 
states in the place of the provincial and 
localized feudal system was the outstanding 
political achievement of early modern times, 
Within the general framework of the na- 
tional state there developed successively two 
widely different types of organization and 
control. In the first, the absolute power of 
the king was the conspicuous fact; in the 
second, this dominant authority was captured 
by parliaments representing the middle class. 
The middle class that pushed ahead in poli- 
tics at this time was, of course, the wealthy or 
upper middle class. The petty bourgeoisie 
made little progress in political power or 
recognition until somewhat later. 

While the rise of the individual ruler to 
power was the most striking thing about 
these new states as seen by contemporary ob- 
servers, it was not their most permanent lea- 
ture. The king was confused with the state, 
and often regarded himself 
identical with it. Back òf the visible clashes 
of kings with Popes was the more general 
struggle between secular and religious author- 
ity that had gone on with varying fortunes 
throughout the Middle Ages. But the new 
national states were in a position ultimately 
to triumph completely over Church and feu- 
dal lords alike. The great and lasting insti- 
tutional innovation, brought in as a phase of 
the triumph of the national state was the 
establishment of secular absolutism and po- 
litical sovereignty, which have endured 
through all the political changes of modern 
history—through absolute monarchy, enlight- 
ened despotism, limited monarchy, aristo- 
cratic republicanism, radical democracy, Fas- 
cism, and Socialist totalitarianism. 

The divine right of kings. The divine- 


as practically” 


right theories of the early modern kings were 
taken directly from the Middle Ages. Here 
identical claims had been made by French 
kings and Holy Roman Emperors and by the 
lawyer courtiers like Pierre Dubois and Mar- 
siglio of Padua, who supported them against 
papal encroachments. After the 1eth-century 
revival of the Roman law, which emphasized 
the supremacy of the State and the king, the 
earlier advantages of the Church in the con- 
test were pretty steadily undermined. 
Various theories of the divine right of 
kings were set forth. Protestant rulers and 
political writers were encouraged to support 
the idea of the divine right of kings to coun- 
ter the claim of papal supremacy. In the 
first half of the 17th century Sir Robert 
Filmer, in his Patriarcha, defended Stuart ab- 
solutism, arguing that God had bestowed 
absolute paternal power upon kings through 


-His arrangements with Adam. James I him- 


self wrote learnedly in behalf of the divine 
right of monarchs. Even some Catholics fell 
in line with divine-right doctrine. An em- 
inent French Catholic philosopher-theologian 
at the close of the 17th century, Bishop Bos- 
suet, supported the idea that citizens should 
honor their king with the same blind obedi- 
ence that children theoretically accord to 
their parents. For a long time the divine- 
right theory was employed against the pre- 
tensions of the papacy and feudal lords. 
When the middle class grew powerful enough 
to execute the English king, Charles I, in 
1649, by Salmasius and others used the theory 
to battle against the middle class and its 
theories of revolution and representative 
government. 3 

The notion of divinely instituted kingship 
helped to capture for the national state the 
popular awe that had earlier attached itself 
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to the semispiritual sway of the medieval 
Church and empire. Machiavelli’s Prince 
laid great stress upon the practical methods 
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centralizing process may have been, it pro- 
vided the essential foundations for the fu- 
ture development of representative govern- 


of securing royal dominion, and also upon ment, democracy, and internationalism. In 
the supremacy of the monarch. More than the realm of culture the work of the mon- 
a century later, an English philosopher, archs was constructive. Though they sub- 
‘Thomas Hobbes, vigorously defended the jected their citizens to burdensome taxation 
secular absolutism of the state. Especially and wasted the royal income riotously in 
important in strengthening the conception of lavish display and court debauchery while 
secular absolutism was the development of their subjects often starved, they did create 
the idea of political sovereignty. In the luxury and a leisure class that patronized 
words of Bodin, a French publicist (end of notable works in various fields of art and 
16th century), sovereignty is “the supreme letters. 
power in the state, unrestrained by law.” Over against these commendable contribu- 
‘This was an awe-inspiring conception, which tions of the monarchs must be set the detri- 
has been taken seriously even down to our ment they brought to European civilization. 
own day. First and foremost are the frequent, unneces- 
In addition to its sheer might and growing sary, bloody, and expensive wars that the 
wealth, the state also gained added respect monarchs waged to enhance their personal 
and dignity through the rise of modern com- prestige or to extend their territorial domain. 
merce and colonies, which greatly increased Mere dynastic ambition brought death or 
the range of problems that needed to be set- mutilation to hundreds of thousands of other- 
tled by the central civil authorities. wise peaceful peasants and townsmen, and 
The absolute national state outlives the ab- devastated thousands of square miles of rich 
solute monarchs. It should be noted at this and beautiful countryside. Next came the 
point that the absolute state, which brooks crushing expenses of royal life and activity, 
no opposition to its authority, is not neces- exclusive of waging wars. Among these 
sarily limited to absolute monarchy, or to royal expenses, which were met by heavy 
monarchy of any kind, as is witnessed by taxation of citizens, | Were the lavish sums 
contemporary Soviet Russia or any of the wasted upon licentious court life and upon 
republics in the recent World Wars. It was favorites and mistresses. Some of the money, 
the absolutism or supremacy of the state it- to be sure, found its way into beautiful and 
self, iñ whatever form, over any lesser organ- impressive public buildings, a real contribu- 
ization that was established. Secular abso- tion to civilization. 
lutism had prevailed. The absolute state __ A particularly reprehensible aspect of these 
and the absolute monarch appeared together financial burdens was the inequitable system 
in modern times, but the absolute monarch by which taxes were collected mainly from 
has by now faded away, while the absolute those least able to pay. Powerful lords and 
state has lingered on, little impaired in either favorites were able to evade just taxation, 
pretense or power. It has been challenged while the middle class and the relatively poor 
only by “Syndicalists” and “Pluralists” in re- were crushed by. arbitrary „exactions. At 
cent times and by them in theory only. times, notably during the Thirty Years’ War 
Gains and costs of absolute monarchy. (1618-48), the losses from royal warfare and 
There is no denying that the rise of absolute financial extortion reduced large areas al- 
monarchy in early modern times brought Most to a state of barbarism. 
about certain definite achievements of a con- Louis XIV of France. The glories and the 
structive and a progressive character. Large horrors of absolute monarchy are perhaps best 
and well-integrated political states arose on exemplified by the long reign (1643-1715) of 
the ruins of feudal chaos. Law and order the Grand Monarch, Louis XIV of France. 
were established. The administration of The administrative and economic reforms 
states was centralized and clarified. Without of Colbert were among the most notable of 
such political contributions, further political monarchical contributions to effective cen- 
evolution would have been difficult or impos- tralized administration. The arts, the sci- 
sible. However costly and brutal this early ences, and letters were supported by lavish 
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grants of money and generous bestowal of 
royal honor and approval. Public buildings 
of a number and impressiveness rivaled only 
by those of the later age of Napoleon were 
‘erected at Paris and Versailles. At the same 
time, the foolish and unnecessary dynastic 
wars, especially with the Hapsburgs, brought 
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death and desolation to France and her 
neighbors, and crushed the French people 
under a terrific burden of taxation. It would 
be rash to contend that the great Louis left 
France as happy or prosperous as it had been 
when he assumed the government in the mid- 
dle of the 17th century. 


IV. THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS 


Character of the Enlightened Despots. 
The finest flower of absolute monarchy ap- 
peared in the age of the Enlightened Despots 
of the latter part of the 18th century—Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia, Catherine the 
Great of Russia, Joseph II of Austria, and 
Charles III of Spain. While some of these 
monarchs were more despotic than they were 
enlightened, they all had the interests of the 
nation at heart and endeavored to make their 
country more prosperous and powerful than 
before. Yet all benefits had to come at the 
pleasure of the monarchs; their subjects as 
a whole had little share in the creation and 
direction of policies of the state which, to an 
increasing degree, affected their destiny. 

Frederick the Great. Frederick the Great 
of Prussia (1740-86) was one of the most re- 
markable rulers of all time. He is known 
chiefly as a soldier, but between wars he de- 
voted himself to increasing the welfare of his 
efliciently governed kingdom, and set an ex- 
ample of laborious and conscientious devo- 
tion to public duty. Frederick was always 
dominated by the obsession of strengthening 
the state; humanitarianism played little part 
in his policies. He began a thorough reform 
of the Prussian legal and judicial system and 
took the first steps towards what ultimately 
became the great code of German law. He 
carried further the work of the Great Elector 
in suppressing local self-government, estab- 
lishing a centralized bureaucracy, and fur- 
thering the unparalleled efficiency of the 
Prussian civil service. Many laws were passed 
for improving agriculture, building roads, 
draining swamps, and erecting public build- 
ings throughout Prussia. Enforcing a strict 
mercantilist policy (Cameralism), he pro- 
hibited importation of many manufactured 
goods and stimulated the industrialization of 
Prussia by generous subsidies. Yet there was 
no lavish waste. Expenditures were con- 


trolled by the most rigorous considerations of 
efficiency and economy. State monopolies 
were created to increase public revenue, 
Frederick believed that good subjects must be 
literate, and he gave much attention to edu- 
cational progress, even establishing elemen- 
tary schools. A friend of Voltaire, he took 
what were for the time bold steps in establish- 
ing religious toleration. He went fur ther 
than any other of the enlightened despots in 
permitting freedom of speech and press, espe- 
cially with respect to skeptical opinions, 
Frederick was himself a scholar and a musi- 
cian, and he did all in his power to encourage 
science, literature, and art in his realm. But 
these enlightened activities were offset by the 
bloody wars in which Frederick was involved, 
and which left their trail of blood and taxes 
on the body politic of Prussia. 

Catherine of Russia. Catherine the Great 
of Russia (1762-96), one of the most interest- 
ing personalities in European history, ruled 
over a much more backward society; but she 
did actually execute a number of remarkable 
achievements in modernizing Russia. She 


carried further the work of Peter the Great 


in centralizing and improving “the system of 
political administration. She ordered the re- 
vision of the Russian criminal code to remove 
the more atrocious examples of barbarism 
and cruelty. She lightened the oppressive 
exploitation of the Russian people by the 
Greek Catholic Church through secularizing 
some Church property and taking over much 
of the Church land. She even considered the 
possibility of providing a written constitution 
for Russia and abolishing serfdom. Her 
administrative reforms were epoch-making. 
Only the upper classes among the Russians 
could read or write, but within this group 
Catherine vigorously encouraged the culti- 
vation and appreciation of art and letters, 
being herself a great admirer of Voltaire, 
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Diderot, and the French Enlightenment. 

Catherine's failure to achieve more in the 
way of reform was due mainly to a reactionary 
Russian nobility. In her earlier years as Em- 
press she contemplated sweeping reforms, but 
the nobility blocked her, and in disgust she 
turned to a foreign war. Later, she accom- 
modated herself to more moderate reforms, 
which caused great dissatisfaction to the 
progressive elements. Their criticism irri- 
tated Catherine, and she then turned defi- 
nitely to reaction and became as conservative 
and intolerant as the nobility who had en- 
raged her in her youth. Russia, therefore, 
settled down to reaction and absolutism. 

Joseph Ii of Austria. Joseph II of Austria 
(1765-90), the Hapsburg representative of 
the Enlightened Despots, was probably the 
most enlightened and liberal of the lot, 
though sometimes oppressive, as in his Bel- 
gian policy. Joseph wished to carry out a 
most thoroughgoing administrative reform 
of his antique and ill-organized state. He 
proposed 13 new provinces to take the place 
of the old illogical and irregular territorial 
divisions, and German was to be the lan- 
guage spoken throughout his realm. Cen- 
tralization was to be forwarded by establish- 
ing a uniform system of government domi- 
nated by royal officials. He proposed to 
make inroads upon the vast vested interests 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Austria 
through nationalizing the Church, restricting 
the power of the Pope, limiting monasticism, 
and establishing religious toleration. He 
aimed to promote the industrial prosperity of 
his country by stimulating commerce, build- 
ing roads, introducing equitable taxation, 
and abolishing serfdom. He ordered the re- 
vision of the Austrian criminal code in such 
a way as to abolish torture and even the 
death penalty except for treason. He also 
ordered the formulation of a new and en- 
lightened civil code. The shortness of his 
reign and the violent opposition of reac- 
tionaries prevented him from making much 
headway in realizing his program, but it un- 
doubtedly was the best formulation of good 
royal intentions in the whole history of en- 
lightened despotism. His failure was prob- 
ably due to the fact that he was too far ahead 
of his subjects. 
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Charles III of Spain. Charles III of Spain 
(1759-88) did his best to overcome the dis- 
asters that had overtaken Spain since the 
fatal reign of Philip II. Manufactures were 
fostered. Thrifty German farmers were in- 
duced to settle in Spain and teach the Span- 
iards improved methods of agriculture. De- 
cent roads and navigable canals were exten- 
sively constructed. The navy was strength- 
ened, and the mercantile marine was greatly 
extended. The horrors and cruelties of the 
Spanish Inquisition were severely restrained, 
and the zealous Jesuits were expelled. Law 
and order were improved throughout Spain, 
and a model police system was established 
for the city of Madrid. Despite the long 
warfare that had been waged against any 
type of intellectual enlightenment in Spain, 
Charles made some concessions to religious 
toleration and patronized science. The bene- 
ficial effect of such a reign is reflected in the 
fact that in his reign the Spanish revenues 
had increased threefold, and the population 
had grown from 7,000,000 tO 10,000,000. 
Leopold of Tuscany, Joseph I of Portugal, 
and Gustavus III of Sweden also carried on 
the traditions of enlightened despotism. 

The balance sheet of Enlightened Despot- 
ism. Despite its contributions to efficiency 
and well-being, enlightened despotism had 
its notable weaknesses. Even the best of 
such rulers could not wholly avert foolish 
and expensive wars, and usually they sub- 
ordinated domestic reforms to an aggressive 
foreign policy. Besides, there could be no 
assurance that a wise and able ruler would 
be succeeded by a person of equally good in- 
tentions and high intelligence; most of the 
enlightened despots mentioned here were fol- 
lowed by extremely incompetent successors. 

But the wars, sorrow, cruelty, waste, and 
inefficiency of the absolute monarchs were 
not the main cause of the gradual recasting 
of the absolute state into more flexible and 
responsive forms. That cause was the royal 
ineffectiveness in promoting the interests and 
activities of the mercantile middle class. In 
the latter part of the 18th century and 
throughout the 1gth century the middle class 
was aided by the growing discontent of the 
masses as the Industrial Revolution began 
to supplement the Commercial Revolution. 
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_V. THE PERSISTENCE OF NATIONALISM AND THE NATIONAL STATE 


The middle class espouses nationalism. 
The feudal system was ended and the na- 
tional state brought into existence mainly 
through the efforts of more or less absolute 
monarchs, aided by the middle class who 
justly entertained an age-old grudge against 
the feudal lords. But the autocratic nation- 
alism that thus arose was only the first stage 
in the development of the national state. 
When the middle class overcame autocracy in 
the course of the two centuries or so after 
1650, it continued the national state as the 
basic pattern of political organization. Par- 
liamentary government espoused nationalism 
as fully as the kings who had assumed to 
rule by divine right. Indeed, when the mid- 
dle class rose against autocracy in France after 
1788, it gave greater impetus to the validity 
and spread of nationalism than royalty had 
ever succeeded in doing. 

Democracies and contemporary dictator- 
ships continue nationalism. Not even the 
rise of democracy and the participation of 
the people in government have curbed 
nationalism. New agencies of communica- 
tion spread national sentiment among the 
masses in all mechanized societies. By 1900 
the magses were as thorough believers in na- 
tionalism as royal courts had been in 1600. 
It was once thought that the triumph of So- 
cialism and the rise of a proletarian state 


would suppress nationalism, because the So- 
cialists had proclaimed the international, 
brotherhood of the working classes. But 
this has not worked out in practice down to 
the present time. The only great Socialist 
and proletarian state that has ever come into 
existence, Soviet Russia, started out with prot- 
estations, perhaps sincere, of devotion to 
internationalism, but counter-revolutionary 
threats, foreign intervention, the menace of 
war, and the experiences of the second World 
War have made Russia one of the most in- 
tensely nationalistic states of contemporary 
times. Fascism, which was a last desperate 
middle-class effort to resist economic chaos 
and radical revolution, greatly intensified 
European nationalism between the two 
World Wars. Before the middle of the goth 
century, even internationalism had, para- 
doxically, taken over many of the worst fea- 
tures of nationalism, especially reliance upon 
wars, even preventive wars, to gain the ends 
of internationalism. 

Will federation be the next stage? Con- 
structive public philosophers have contended 
that nationalism is today a menace to civi- 
lization and have proposed the regional fed- 
eration of national states. But federation 
exists today chiefly as benevolent and pro- 
phetic theory; nationalism holds the field in 


realistic and sinister practice. 


VI. THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NATIONAL STATE 


Stages of political evolution. 
nature and significance of the national state 
as a form of political and psychological or- 
ganization in Western civilization? The fol- 
lowing brief outline recapitulates the main 
Stages in the political evolution of mankind: 


I. Tribal society 
Kinship basis 
_ Personal relations in politics 
IL. The transitional stage of feudalism 
Personal bonds in social organization 
Quasi-territorial basis of politics 
. s Rise of property in political considera- 
tions 
II. The territorial state and civil society 
City-states 
Patriarchal empires of antiquity 
The national state 
Absolutistic 


What is the ~ 


Representative 
Democratic (usually republican) 
IV. The functional and federated political so- 
ciety of the future 
Political (regional) 
spheres of interest 
Functional or vocational representation 


federations, and 


The national state bears some psychologi- 
cal resemblance to the city-state of old in hav- 
ing a common culture and self-consciousness, 
but it is far larger, richer, and more popu- 
lous. It may resemble the ancient empires 
in its large area and in the doctrine of the 
absolute power of the state over citizens; but 
it differs from these empires in having a bond 
of cultural and psychological unity that the 
old empires, with their unassimilated sub- 
jects, did not possess. The national state dif- 
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fers from medieval feudalism chiefly in its 
centralization and absolutism in political 
power, as contrasted with the decentraliza- 
tion and localism of feudal politics. In feu- 
dalism, the state, as an omnipotent political 
organization, scarcely existed. Under the 
national-state system, the state became the 
fundamental element in the public life of 
mankind. 

Secular absolutism. This notion of the 
absolute power of the state—what is called 
secular absolutism—is one of the dominant 
features of the national-state system. The 
ancient monarchs of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia assumed to rule with absolute 
power, but this personal arrogation of right 
to rule, as far as it was based on any philoso- 
phy of power, was derived from the assump- 
tion that the kings had this authority by 
divine right. The early national monarchs 
also assumed to rule by divine right. But 
the idea of the absolutism of the state has 
persisted long after the divine-right doc- 
trine went into limbo. The democratic states 
of our day assume absolute secular authority 
as much as did Louis XIV of France. The 
doctrine of secular absolutism today rests on 
the notion that the state must possess om- 
nipotence so that it can curb anarchy and 
revolution and preserve order. It is based 
on the doctrine of institutional necessity 
rather than upon any idea of divine right. 

Political sovereignty. The absolute power 
of the national state—the notion of secular 
absolutism—is founded upon the conception 
of sovereignty. 
sesses sovereign authority, which the great 
English lawyer, William Blackstone, once 
described as “supreme, irresistible, absolute, 
uncontrolled authority.” Perhaps the best 
of all definitions of the sovereignty of the 
national state was that given by the eminent 
American political scientist, John William 
Burgess, who described it as “the original, 
absolute, unlimited power of the state over 
the individual subject and all associations of 
subjects.” 

Omnipotence of the national state. Ac- 
cording to this legal theory of the national 
State, the individual possesses no rights which 
are not given to him by the state—not even 
the right to live or possess property. If the 
citizen has any rights, the state gives them to 
him through the constitution, as in the Bill 


It is held that the state pos-- 
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of Rights in the English constitution and in 
the first ten amendments to our Federal con- 
stitution of 1789. There is no limit to the 
power of the state, and it is held to be above 
morality—at least above tenets of private and 
personal morality—and to live on a moral 
plane all its own. The only right or moral- 
ity the national state knows is power. What- 
ever it does must be right. The only way 
in which the people can protect themselves 
against gross injustice and abuse at the 
hands of the state is to secure popular con- 
trol over the state, as through democracy— 
and this was one of the main reasons why 
peoples sought democracy in the 1gth and 
goth centuries. But even a democratic state 
does not surrender its pretensions to abso: 
lute sovereign power. Its main difference 
from absolute monarchy is that a democratic 
state can prevent the abuse of citizens by the 
government (the practical agent of the state) 
if the people so wish and act. Certain radi- 
cal philosophies, such as Anarchism, Syndi- 
calism, and Communism, proclaim their devo- 
tion to the extinction of sovereign political 
power, but so far they have made no prac 
tical headway in curbing or eliminating it. 


The principle of nationality. Along with 
this new and formidable political doctrine 
and organization, related to secular absolu- 
tism, have come the psychological factors that 
make up the sentiment of nationality and 
justify calling the basic political organization 
of modern times a national state. National- 
ity is primarily a psychological rather than 
a political force or fact. It is the collective 
name given to the psychological and cultural 
forces that give cohesive unity to a people 
and thus make of them a nation. The 
French philosopher, Emile Boutroux, well 
described the conception of nationality: “The 
will of a certain number of persons to live 
together in a country where they were born 
and where their personality received its im- 
press, to cultivate together common memo- 
ries, and to pursue common aims, is at once 
the essence and test of nationality.” A na: ; i 
tion is a group of people, however united or ` 
divided politically, who are held together 
mentally by the bond of nationality. Ernest 
Renan once put the matter colorfully and 
truthfully: “A nation is a vast solidarity, es- + 
tablished by the realization of the sacrifices 
which have been made and of those which 
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may be still expected. It implies a past; in 

’ the present, however, it rests upon a tangible 
fact: “consent, the clearly realized desire to 
“continue a common life.” 

Political problems created by nationalism. 
During the period under discussion in this 
chapter, the sentiment of nationality was not 
very fully developed within the state. Com- 
munication was too imperfect, and the peo- 
ple had too little consciousness of a common 
national life. In later times revolutions, 
wars, and new inventions in the field of 
communication served to awaken national 
consciousness and to unite it with the con- 
ception of political absolutism in the state, 
bringing novel and sometimes very unfor- 
tunate consequences for the human race. 

Some of the most baffling and absorbing 
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political problems of modern history are di- 
rectly related to nationality—such as how to 
unify several nations within a single state, or 
how a nation might secure political inde- 
pendence and set up a state in which politi- 
cal boundaries coincided with national con- 
sciousness. And the supreme public prob- 
lem of our day is how to subordinate national 
arrogance and bellicosity to international 
control before the ever more lethal weapons 
of warfare shall destroy civilization. So it is 
well for the student to realize that the rise of 
the national state was something far more 
than supplanting feudal barons with royal 
tyrants. It was one of the great institutional 
landmarks in the history of mankind, and 
perhaps the tombstone of the human race as 
well. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Henry’s chancellor, Cardinal Morton, alleged that 
if a subject displayed wealth, this was proof that he 
should share it with the king; and if he lived very 
plainly and thriftily, this indicated that he must have 
saved much money to contribute to the crown. Mor- 
ton’s Fork was this dilemma. Some scholars are 
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now inclined to question the accuracy of this state- 
ment. 

2 The Fronde was a revo‘t of the feudal lords « 
the new centralizing policies. 

3 That is, rivalry between Austria and Prussia for 
German leadership. 
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The Growth of the Middle Class, the Rise 


of Representative Government, and 


the Bourgeois Revolutions 


HE more important social changes pro- 
moted by oversea expansion and the 
Commercial Revolution were the 


growth of population, the increasing mobility 
of peoples, the gradual change from status 


to class as the basis of society, and the greatly 
increased power of the middle class. A sur- 
plus economy was emerging, which was re- 
flected in the marked increase in public build- 


ing. 


I. THE GROWTH OF POPULATION AND THE INCREASING PROMINENCE 
OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


Owing to inadequate food supply and the 
high death rate, population had increased 
little in Europe until the later Middle Ages. 
Temporary gains were wiped out by epidem- 
ics like the Black Death of the middle of the 
14th century, Aside from the few travelers, 
merchants, missionaries, and Crusaders there 
was little movement from place to place. 
Life was provincial; people usually were 
born, lived, and died in the same locality. 
The lord, the knight, the serf, the guildsman, 
and the apprentice had their respective posi- 
tions in a society determined by status and 
function rather than by sharp class differen- 
tiation, For more than a thousand years the 
agricultural aristocracy had occupied the 
predominant position in society almost un- 
challenged. This whole social set-up was 
shaken to its foundations after 1500. 

Population growth, 1500-1800. After 1600 
the newly introduced products from overseas 
and improved farming methods increased the 
food supply of Europe and made it possible 
to maintain a much larger population within 
the same area. Improved medical science 
played an important role, especially inthe 
18th century, in helping to cut the death 
rate. The actual growth of population after 
1600 was striking. Competent students esti- 
mate that the population of all Europe in 


1650 was about 100,000,000, and that it in- 
creased to 140,000,000 in 1750, and to 187,- 
000,000 in 1800. In 1500 the population of 
England and Wales is estimated to have been 
about 3,000,000; by i600 it had reached 
4,000,000; in 1700, 6,000,000; and in 1800, 
9,000,000. At the close of the Middle Ages 
it is believed that France had a population 
of about 12,000,000; by 1700 it had increased 
to 21,000,000; by 1770 to 24,000,000, and by 
1800 to 27,000,000. The population of Italy 
in 1700 is estimated as 14,000,000 and in 1800 
as 18,000,000; of Prussia in 1740 as 3,300,000 
and in 1800 as 5,800,000; of Austria in 1754 
as 6,100,000 and in 1800 as 8,500,000. The 
population of Russia has been estimated at 
about 14,000,000 in 1720 and about 29,000,- 
ooo in 1800. The astonishing growth in 
population from the 16th century through 
the 19th is often attributed solely to the In- 
dustrial Revolution; but these figures show 
that the increase of population was apparent 
much earlier, The Industrial Revolution 
was in part an effect of the increase of popula- 
tion, though it became, in turn, a very power- 
ful cause of further growth. 

Growth of cities and city population. 
Though the urban age was a product of the 
Industrial Revolution, which set in during 
the 18th century, the commercial and social 
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changes in the period following 1500 had 
already exerted a considerable influence 
“upon: the character, size, and number of 
towns. The older medieval cities, which 
owed their position and prominence to their 
location on the medieval trade routes along 
the seacoast, rivers, and mountain passes, 
were very generally displaced by newer west- 
ern seaboard towns, which were fortunately 
situated with respect to the rising oceanic 
trade to the westward. Cities in a position 
to profit by the new developments became 
larger. London had a population of 725,- 
000 by 1740, and Paris one of 675,000 in 1750. 
There were 7g French cities with a popula- 
tion of over 10,000. Amsterdam, Vienna, 
Naples, Palermo, and Rome ran between 
100,000 and 200,000. New suburban areas 
were developed outside the old and filthy 
city centers. Some slight start was made 
towards better sanitation and paving. The 
increasing volume of property and the growth 
of business ideals helped on a drive to lessen 
criminality and to protect life and property. 
Metropolitan standards gradually came into 
being. Speculation in city real estate on a 
considerable scale began at this time. 
Increasing mobility of peoples. The Eu- 
ropean population not only increased nota- 
bly from 1500 to 1800; it also became much 
more mobile. There began an extensive 
movement of peoples from European lands 
to remote areas beyond the seas. The attrac- 
tion of lands overseas for Europeans served 
to stimulate emigration and launched that 
remarkable movement of European peoples 
to distant areas which has continued to our 
own day. In many cases the emigrants were 
disappointed in the economic opportunities 
of the country to which they went, but this 
did not prevent great numbers from volun- 
tarily leaving Europe and going to the new 
regions overseas in the hope of making or 
increasing their fortunes. In addition to 
those who went overseas from choice, many 
moved under some form of coercion, all the 
way from actual kidnapping to transporta- 
tion of convicted criminals, redemptioners, 
and indentured servants to work out their 
freedom in the new lands. A surprisingly 
Jarge number from among these types were 
sent to foreign lands. It has been estimated 
that down to 1776 England shipped some 
50,000 criminals to the American colonies, 
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Half or more of the settlers of the colony of 
Pennsylvania down to 1800 were indentured 
servants and redemptioners, according to re- 
searches óf Professor Karl F. Geiser; and 
Pennsylvania was not unique in that respect. 

The curiosity aroused by vivid tales and 
colorful reports of strange lands and peoples 
stimulated travel, and produced a notable 
increase in European knowledge of foreign 
regions. Once the medieval provincialism 
of village and manor was broken up and 
“adventure,” in its broadest sense, was really 
popularized, the ensuing revolutions in so- 
cial life, population conditions, cultural per- 
spective, and social theories were a matter of 
course. 

Increased number and influence of the 
middle class. Even more significant for Eu- 
ropean history than emigration was the re- 
markable increase in the numbers, wealth, 
and power of the middle class or bourgeoisie. 
Although this group had been slowly re- 
cruited from the medieval trading and manu- 
facturing classes in the towns, its numbers 
had not been impressive before the expan- 
sion of Europe and the Commercial Revolu- 
tion. The upper ranks of the bourgeoisie 
were recruited from “merchant proprietors, 
financiers, slave traders, colonial entrepre- 
neurs, tax farmers, munition makers, and 
manufacturers of luxuries.” During this pe- 
riod the largest single group in the middle 
class was the small-scale entrepreneurs who 
took part in commercial operations, con- 
ducted small shops in the towns, or acted 
as merchant capitalists in the putting-out 
system. Besides those engaged in trade, man- 
ufacture, and finance, the professional 
branches of the middle class grew in num- 
bers and influence. In the new national 
states the lawyer class was mainly relied upon 
by the monarchs for administration and ad- 
vice, and it became one of the chief bulwarks 
of absolute monarchy. Such groups as the 
bookkeepers, auditors, and agents became 
indispensable to the efficient conduct of busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Influence of the middle class on politics 
in England. The new economic attitudes, 
based on the notion that financial gain is the 
uppermost motive in economic activity and 
that “money talks,” passed over into politi- 
cal life. The activities and policies of the 
middle class in politics at this time can best 
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be illustrated by English conditions in the 
18th century. Corruption in colonial admin- 
istration and in the operation of the char- 
tered companies was rife. The trial of War- 
ren Hastings uncovered some of the abuses 
that were common at the time. The British 
officials were outraged at American colonial 
smuggling in the 1760's, but the practice was 
universal in the mother country itself in the 
18th century, and as Botsford points out: 
“Bribery was frankly the normal process of 
Parliamentary government, and the public 
knew it; there was no pretense at deception.” 

This attitude was caused by the failure of 
England from 1660 to 1832 to alter its political 
structure and methods to keep pace with the 
new alignment of economic interests. The 
middle class could not govern directly, for the 
landed aristocracy were still the majority in 
Parliament because of a medieval system of 
representation. “The low tone of public life 
was due chiefly to the fact that the moneyed 
classes, now so powerful an element in the 
state, did not as yet have representation in 
Parliament sufficient, according to their 
lights, for the protection and promotion of 
their vast interests.” Since the new mercan- 
tile class could not get into Parliament in 
sufficient numbers by legitimate methods, its 
members tried to offset this handicap by buy- 
ing seats. The prices increased as competi- 
tion became more intense and the merchants 
more wealthy: “In the time of George I, a fair 
price for a seat was £1,400 or £1,500. At the 
first general election in the reign of George 
HI, a nomination could be purchased for 
£2,000. Within a short time the price had 
advanced to £4,000; and Chesterfield com- 
plained that the election at Northampton 
cost the contending parties, £30,000 a side.” 
At this time members of Parliament received 
no pay. Of course, the English middle class 
had an influence in Parliament out of propor- 
tion to the number of seats it held. Many of 
the landed group were former merchants who 
had bought great estates, and some of them 
retained their mercantile business. They 
thus tended to favor the mercantile policies 
in politics rather than the interests of the 
traditional landed gentry. 

The public policies of the middle class 
passed through two major ‘stages between 
1500 and 1800. During most of the period 
the bourgeoisie favored astrong state and ex. 
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tensive regulation of commerce and industry. 
Finding this policy irksome and restrictive, 
the middle class began in the 18th century to 
adopt a more international point of view, 
to recommend that the state be limited to 
protecting life and property, and to demand 
rather complete freedom in economic affairs. 

Creating a middle-class state. In the; ipo- 
litical life of the era the English bourgeoisie 
started out to establish a dominant middle- 
class administrative machine. It wished to 
preserve the monarchy but to subordinate it 
to the parliamentary administration, which 
this class hoped to dominate. When the 
Civil War came in the middle of the 17th 
century, and a middle-class state was estab- 
lished as the Commonwealth, the bourgeoisie 
saw that they had gone too far. The naval 
wars disturbed trade, and commercial restric- 
tions hampered the very class that had put 
them on the statute books. In short, the 
middle ‘class saw its business injured by its 
own machinery. Hence it ceased to try to 
monopolize the actual political personnel 
and administration, but endeavored instead 
to control the government that existed. As 
R. H. Gretton has well observed, this marked 
a turning point: “The middle class aban- 
doned the attempt to make a middle-class 
state, and successfully proceeded to make the 
State middle class.” 

Making the state middle class. This trans- 
formation was accomplished between the 
revolution of 1645-49 and the Walpole re- 
gime of the early 18th century, in which the 
state was operated to promote the interests 
of the middle class. In political policy the 
trend was decisively toward minimizing the 
legitimate functions of the state. The es- 
sence of the middle-class attempt to control 
rather than operate the government in the 
18th century was the desire to compel govern- 
ment to keep its hands off industry and 
trade so that the middle class could carry on 
in the economic arena as they liked. 

The English middle class pursued a policy 


of enlightened selfishness in its alignments 


and affiliations between 1500 and 1800. At 
first it stood with the workingmen against 
the landlords. Then it dropped the artisans 
and proceeded to attack the guilds. During 
the Civil War, it united with the town work- 
ers. After 1660 it generally returned to its 
‘policy of “capital versus the community.” 
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It opposed James II and precipitated the 
Glorious’ Revolution of 1688-89, in part be- 
cause it feared that James’s Catholic foreign 
policy might injure the profits of its trading 
operations. ; 

The middle class was enlarged and en- 
riched in various ways. It took the lead in 
foreign trade and obtained most of the lucra- 
tive monopolies. It went into banking, es- 
tablished the Bank of England, and made the 
state a debtor to itself. It carried on the 
industrial operations of the country, mainly 
under the putting-out system. As the over- 
sea demand for commodities grew, manufac- 
turing industry became more prosperous. Fi- 
nally, the middle class dominated the new 
speculative trend and made extensive profits 
out of stockjobbing. Becoming wealthy, it 
sought to achieve social and political prestige 
by buying up great landed estates and pur- 
chasing coats of arms and seats in Parliament. 
By 1830 a large part of the English landed 
aristocracy was made up of merchants and 
industrialists who had become wealthy and 
retired to the country. 

More than any other class in modern so- 
ciety, the bourgeoisie have shaped and deter- 
mined the destinies and trends of human 
development. It was not until near the close 
of the 19th century that a new and menacing 
rival appeared in the industrial proletariat. 
To a very large extent, modern economic 
and social history, as well as modern politi- 
cal history, is the record of the growth of 
bourgeois power and policies. 

Emancipation of the peasantry. Though 
not so immediately raised to power, the lower 
classes were also considerably affected by the 
social changes from the 16th to the 19th cen- 
turies. From the 14th century onward, there 
had been a more or less steady tendency to- 
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wards the emancipation of the serfs. While 
this movement was not completed in Russia, 
Italy, and Austria until the middle of the 19th 
century, or in Balkan Europe until some- 
what later, the rise of capitalism was a con- 
stant threat to such a servile labor system. 
Those who profited by the old labor system 
understood this fact; but in the end, the 
landed aristocracy had to bow before the 
increased wealth and influence of the bour- 
geoisie. The peasantry, gradually freed from 
the old agrarian servitude by the rising capi- 
talism, was to find a new and more per- 
manent type of bondage in the factories of 
the coming industrial era. 

Effect on status of women. The moral 
emancipation connected with Rationalism— 
the philosophy of reason and free thought— 
and Hedonism—the idea of the greatest hap- 
piness for the greatest number—led to much 
greater sex freedom for women-in Latin Eu- 
rope. Extra-marital relations were often 
maintained by both men and women with 
social impunity. But this freedom was cur- 
tailed in Teutonic, Dutch, and Anglo-Saxon 
countries, where a frank attitude towards sex 
was the exception rather than the rule. Even 
where women enjoyed remarkable sex free- 
dom they had no political or economic equal- 
ity with men. Not until the end of this 
period did a few daring women like Mary 
Wollstonecraft launch a feminist revolt and 
demand equal rights for women. 

Such sweeping and dynamic changes as 
population growth. and mobility, the rise 
of new social classes, and the growing as- 
cendancy of the middle class all helped to 
create discontent with the antique institu- 
tional heritage from the Middle Ages and to 
promote interest and activity in the cause of 
political revolution and social reform. 


Il. THE ORIGINS OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The middle class first supports and then 
opposes the kings. The absolute monarchs 
owed their ascendancy in early modern times 
largely to the aid of the merchant and pro- 
fessional classes. Remembering the depreda- 
tions and persecutions that their members had 
suffered at the hands of the feudal lords in 
the Middle Ages, they joined enthusiastically 
with the aspiring kings to crush feudalism. 
In the period that followed they furnished 


most of the personnel for the new system of 
centralized administration. 

In due time, however, the merchant classes 
found that the absolute monarchs threatened 
their interests and limited their independence 
as much as the feudal lords had done earlier. 
When the growing royal power openly chal- 
lenged the interests of the merchant classes 
through arbitrary taxation, confiscation of 
property, excessive regulation of trade, and 
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the like, the merchants organized the opposi- 
tion to the absolute monarchs and subjected 
them to constitutional limitations in many 
areas. 

Political policies of the middle class. 
From the English revolution of 1642-49 to 
the Russian Revolution of 1905, the most 
fundamental and persistent political develop- 
ment in European society was the uprising 
of the middle class against the absolute mon- 
archs, and the resulting evolution of parlia- 
mentary institutions and constitutional gov- 
ernment. Earlier historians like Carlyle, 
Michelet, and Bancroft, interested mainly in 
human drama and great men, looked upon 
the French and American revolutions as 
unique epics; but more scientifically trained 
historians have long since shown that these 
revolutions, along with the English revolu- 
tions of the 17th century, were only violent 
political manifestations of the growth of 
middle-class self-consciousness and power. 
Will Durant has admirably summarized the 
situation: 


It was the bankers, the merchants and the manu- 
facturers who aroused, financed and tamed the 
French Revolution; they who overthrew the hold 
of the Tory landowners upon young America in 
1776; they who, in 1832, upset the ancient aris- 
tocracy of England and made themselves, inch by 
inch, supreme lords of the British Empire and its 
destiny. By Liberty they meant freedom from 
feudal tolls and harassing legislation; by Equality 
they mean that they were as good as any wig or 
miter in the land; by Fraternity they meant mod- 
estly to suggest their eligibility to the salons and 
soirées of the aristocracy. 


The middle class strives for representative 
government. In the political realm the most 
important item in the program of the new 
commercial middle class was their drive for 
representative government. They soon lost 
their faith in their ability to protect their 
interests merely through unofficial negotia- 
tions and compromises with the monarchs. 
They felt that they must take an active part 
in government and, if possible, secure domin- 
ion over the kings. This could be done only 
through increasing the power of the legisla- 
tive or elective branch of the government. 
Therefore, the middle class labored mightily 
to establish representative government. Only 
in this way could they take the place that 
they wanted in the structure and processes 
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of the state. This aspiration, together with 
active oppression by monarchs, produced a 
movement for political revolution that would 
enable the middle class to seize the govern- 
ment, limit the crown, and create representa- 
tive government. 

Early stages of representative government. 
Representative government in Europe has 
had a very interesting history. It is ordi- 
narily supposed to have been the result of a 
popular demand on the part of the masses. 
But actually it began as a very much disliked 
aspect of royal oppression. In the early 
medieval monarchies the kings sent royal 
representatives about the realm to investi- 
gate the degree of obedience to royal decrees 
and the capacity of individuals to pay taxes. 
These royal lieutenants gathered together 
leading subjects in each community to sub- 
mit to this inquisition. Naturally, this serv- 
ice was very unpopular with the persons 
thus summoned and with their neighbors. 
It meant that they must reveal local dis- 
obedience to law and expose themselves to 
punishment, to levies on their property, and 
to retaliation by resentful neighbors. 

In due time, as it was more convenient for 
the king, citizens were summoned from their 
localities to the temporary or permanent 
residence of the king to give such informa- 
tion. The process was still unpopular, for 
the king usually got everything he asked for 
and gave little or nothing in return, But 
after some experience, these subjects who were 
brought to the capital under pressure began 
to ask the kings for favors and concessions by 
means of petitions. At first the kings scorn- 
fully ignored or rebuked such presumption; 
but after a long and stormy period the right 
of petition was gradually conceded, 

The next step came when the subjects did 
not rest satisfied with merely asking the mon- 
arch to grant them favors but demanded a 
definite part in making the laws. They were 
no longer contented with arbitrary royal de- 
crees, even when favorable, for there was no 
guarantee that an absolute monarch would 
not at another time give out oppressive de- 
crees or nullify earlier concessions. The citi- 
zens had to have control over lawmaking to 
protect themselves with any assurance. 

It was at this stage that the battle for repre- 
sentative government first reached the pro- 
portions of a popular program. This era in 
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the struggle between monarchs and mer- 
chants began in England in the 17th century. 
Royal inquisitions, petitions by subjects, and 
parliamentary government are the main 
stages through which representative govern- 
ment evolved. 

The Church and representative govern- 
ment. Though the origins and main founda- 
tion of the movement for representative gov- 
ernment lay in the desire of the middle class 
to escape royal exactions and oppression 
through taking lawmaking into their own 
hands, a powerful stimulus and example came 
to them from the struggles over Church gov- 
ernment during the so-called Conciliar Move- 
ment (series of Church Councils) of the 15th 
century. In clerical circles the battle over 
representative government had been fought 
a couple of centuries before it took place in 
the strictly political field. 

In early church theory the Pope had been 
regarded as a sort of absolute monarch in the 
Church—the vicegerent of God on earth. 
During the Councils the antipapal party re- 
vived the legal theory of the Roman corpora- 
tion and applied it to Church government. 
This theory was strictly representative. Ac- 
cording to it, the‘ ultimate authority in the 
Catholic Church resided in the whole body 
of believers. But the latter were so numer- 
ous that they could not govern directly. 
They had to elect representatives, that is, 
delegates to Church Councils. So, in prac- 
tice, the active authority in the Church was 
the Councils. As they could not sit con- 
tinuously, the Pope ruled by an implied dele- 
gated authority during the interims, but he 
was not authorized to undo the enactments of 
the Councils. This controversy, which lasted 
over a century or more of bitter strife in 
European ecclesiastical circles, furnished 
much material to inspire and guide the mid- 
dle class in their struggle for representative 
institutions in politics after 1600. Even the 
precedent of medieval struggles of feudal 
lords against the kings was unhistorically but 
effectively invoked in behalf of the merchants. 
Such was the revival of the Magna Charta 
propaganda in 17th-century English politics. 
_ Political philosophy of the middle class. 
The middle class produced a body of eco- 
nomic and political theory to justify its atti- 
tudes and program. In the realm of eco- 
nomic policy it gradually came to favor com- 
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plete withdrawal of the state from all types of 
interference with economic life. In the field 
of political theory it developed a related type 
of interpretation. What it desired above all 
was freedom from arbitrary taxation and 
other forms of oppression. Hence it worked 
out a doctrine of the natural rights of man 
to “life, liberty, and property.” This theory 
of natural rights was closely allied to the no- 
tion of a natural order that lay at the founda- 
tion of the economic philosophy of laissez 
faire. These natural rights of life, liberty, 
and property, which included, specifically, 
freedom from arbitrary confiscation of prop- 
erty, imprisonment, illegal taxation, and cen- 
sorship, were held by middle-class writers to 
be inherent in the order of nature from the 
beginnings of human society. The state or 
civil authority was established not to limit 
or terminate these supposed inherent natural 
rights, but rather still more firmly to assure 
and protect them. No ruler had any real 
authority to infringe upon these natural 
rights. 

The Social Contract doctrine. Assaults 
upon absolutism were thus philosophically 
justified, and the middle class worked out a 
logical theory of the right of revolution— 
the so-called Social Contract theory—that ran 
as follows: Primitive men had originally lived 
without any government in a state of nature. 
This unregulated life became confused and 
inconvenient because of the rise of property 
and the consequent development of human 
selfishness. Without an authoritative politi- 
cal superior, there was no one to settle quar- 
rels and controversies. Life became con- 
fused, uncertain, and disorderly. In order 
to assure peace and safety, it was necessary to 
create such a superior authority, the state, to 
maintain order and to preserve the natural 
rights of every individual. This was done 
by a voluntary social contract on the part of 
all the people. By accepting the social con- 
tract, the people agreed to live together so- 
ciably and in good order. A governing 
group, said the natural-rights philosophers, 
was then chosen by the people, and these 
newly established rulers agreed to abide by 
the conditions and restraints laid down in the 
governmental compact (or constitution) thus 
created. In case the rulers violated the terms 
of this original agreement, it was the right 
and the duty of the people to rise up in a 
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revolution and drive them from power, sub- 
stituting new authorities who would agree to 
abide by the terms of the contract. This was 
the middle-class answer to the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings. 

This type of theory was developed as an 
apologetic for the English revolutions of the 
17th century, and it was exploited as the 
justification of the American and French 
revolutions. By far the most influential 
writer of the group that stressed the social 
and governmental contracts and the right of 
revolution was the 17th-century English phi- 
losopher, John Locke. Many of his theories 
were taken up and popularized in America 
by Thomas Jefferson and before him in 
France by Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

New illustrative material on the life of 
primitive peoples overseas appeared in the 
16th and 17th centuries as a result of the 
reports of explorers. Though often false 
or misinterpreted, it seemed to vindicate the 
historical accuracy of the doctrine of an 
original state of nature, prior to organized 
society. ‘These savages found by explorers 
were thought to be men who still lived in the 
state of nature. 

There is no historical justification, how- 
ever, for the 17th- and 18th-century conten- 
tions about natural rights or early social 
contracts. There is no evidence that so- 
cieties or states ever came into being through 
contracts. Most of ‘the assumptions about 
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primitive liberty and equality, which are so 
familiar to us through the writings of Locke, 
Rousseau, and Jefferson, have also been swept 
away by modern anthropological and histori- 
cal research. The vigor and success of this 
Rousseauism had no apparent connection 
with the scientific truth or untruth of its doc- 
trines. Its vogue is to be explained by the 
type of society that took up the idea and thus 
rationalized its interests. The philosopher 
David Hume (1711-76) pointed out that the 
Social Contract Doctrine is false psychologi- 
cally, in that it implies knowledge prior to 
experience—that men could have known the 
advantages of orderly society before experi- 
encing it in fact. He set forth the now gen- 
erally accepted doctrine that the state always 
originates in force and conquest. 

Representative government won by revolu- 
tion. The middle class threw off the bonds 
of royal absolutism and established repre- 
sentative government through a series of revo- 
lutions that took place in the period from 1642 
in England to 1905 in Russia. When one re- 
flects that the era of feudal society covered the 
period from the fall of the Roman Empire to 
the 16th century in western Europe, it is not 
surprising that the rise of the middle class, 
the vindication of the right of revolution, 
and the establishment of representative gov- 
ernment required two and a half centuries 
for their achievement throughout Europe 
and America. 


OF THE ENGLISH, AMERICAN, AND 


FRENCH REVOLUTIONS 


A. The General Nature of These Revo- 
lutions 

The English revolutions. Before exam- 
ining the revolutions instigated by the mid- 
dle class over more than two centuries, let us 
indicate briefly how they exemplified the rise 
of the middle class and representative gov- 
ernment. The English Revolution of 1642- 
49, which was extended in its achievements 
by that of 1688-89, definitely ended absolute 
monarchy in England and established the 
supremacy of Parliament, the representative 
branch of the government. This was the 
essence of the middle-class political program. 
Though the powerful landlord class was far 
from subordinated at this time, English po- 
litical and legal institutions were gradually 


adapted to the aspirations of the bourgeoisie. 
Under such ministers as Walpole and Pitt, 
English government and foreign policy were 
directed as far as possible in the interest of 
stimulating trade and commerce and increas- 
ing the profits of the classes that benefited 
thereby. 


The American Revolution. The Ameri- 
can Revolution of 1775-83, which detached 
the thirteen colonies of the Atlantic seaboard 
from the European system, was primarily a 
revolt and a triumph of the commercial 
classes. While the powerful merchant classes 
did not at first actually desire an open rebel- 
lion, they had hoped to intimidate England 
into ordering a discontinuance of the new 
and restrictive commercial policy that it had 
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determined upon in 1763. Ultimately, the 
movement of protest the merchants had en- 
couraged among the common people of the 
coast towns grew into overt revolution, which 
they found themselves obliged to support. 

After independence had been achieved, the 
merchant class logically gave up most of their 
radical notions of the revolutionary period. 
They framed a relatively conservative consti- 
tution designed to restore financial stability 
and promote commerce, and in other ways 
aimed to advance the interests of the business 
classes. Their leader was Alexander Hamil- 
ton, perhaps the ablest economic statesman 
in the history of American capitalism. Even 
the Latin-American revolutions of 1812 and 
thereafter had a considerable economic basis, 
for they were encouraged by England, whose 
merchants stood to profit greatly by the in- 
creased freedom of trade. 

The French Revolution. The French 
Revolution also was clearly a product of the 
increased power of the bourgeois group. In 
the 17th century the middle class had at- 
tempted to secure a reform of the policies of 
the state, particularly the internal economic 
policies; but the dynasty and the landlords 
~ were too strong. By the close of the 18th 
century the middle class had become power- 
ful enough to defy the monarchy and success- 
` fully attack the economic and social vestiges 
of French feudalism. France was reorgan- 
ized in line with the program and practices 
of the middle class—a tendency carried still 
further by Napoleon, who based his system 
primarily upon the notion of placating (and 
in some cases elevating) the bourgeoisie. 

Few traces of democratic feeling. These 
achievements in the way of establishing 
parliamentary ascendancy over absolute mon- 
archy lacked any marked tendency towards 
the genuine popular government we call de- 
mocracy. They were more a preparation 
for democratic institutions than an actual 
realization of them. In no country could a 
majority of the people cast ballots for the 
election of representatives. Economic and 
political activity were still based upon the 
notion of privilege and position. Not until 
the 19th century, with the growth of the in- 
dustrial proletariat and of the frontier ele- 
ment in the United States, was there any 
conspicuous success in achieving democracy. 

It is significant that during this entire 
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period there was no systematic analysis of the 
meaning and implications of democracy. 
Nor, with the exception of the small group of 
so-called Levellers in the middle of the 17th 
century in England, was there any important 
defense of democracy as the ideal form of 
government. Most of the liberals regarded 
a constitutional monarchy or an aristocratic 
republic as the ideal form of government. 
Montesquieu and Rousseau, for example, 
both held that a democracy would be toler- 
able only in a very small state and could 
never be successful in an extensive country. 
Jefferson favored an aristocratic republic. 
In short, most of the radical political theories 
of the period were fragmentary contributions 
that could later be utilized in a systematic 
analysis and defense of democracy. They 
were not anything that could be regarded as 
comprehensive and thoroughgoing discus- 
sions of the nature and vitality of democracy. 

There will now follow a brief review of the 
English, American, French, and Continental 
revolutions with special reference to their 
relation to the increasing power of the mid- 
dle class, the assertion of the right of revolu- 
tion, and the establishment of representative 
government. Our treatment will in no sense 
present a mere conventional chronological 
summary of these three revolutionary move- 
ments. The topics and developments now to 
be considered constitute the real institutional 
significance of these great historic revolutions 
of the 17th, 18th, and igth centuries. 


B. The English Revolutions of the 17th 
Century 


England the first to secure representative 
government. The effects of the expansion 
of Europe and the Commercial Revolution 
upon the rise of the middle class and the 
growth of parliamentary government were 
more quickly discernible in England than in 
any other major European state. While 
Spain had entered extensively into commerce 
and colonization even before the English 
did, the power of the court and of the Church 
was so dominant there as to stifle any signifi- 
cant development of the middle class or of 
representative government. 

The underlying theme in English political 
history from 1550 to 1750 was the conflict 
between royal absolutism and the drive of the 
middle class for representative government 
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and for the control of their own economic 
destiny. The kings were supported by the 
nobility and country gentry, as well as by the 
forces of the Anglican Church. The middle 
class was buttressed by the town artisans and 
by some of the peasantry. The Puritans and 
other Protestant Dissenters usually lined up 
against royalty. Towards the close of the 
17th century the supporters of the royal party 
came to be known as Tories, and the middle 
class and their supporters were found mainly 
in what was called the Whig party. 

While there were rumblings of discontent, 
there were no active clashes between the 
Crown and Parliament in the age of Eliza- 
beth. The Virgin Queen encouraged such 
explorers and freebooters as Drake, Frobisher, 
and Hawkins, and split with them the profits 
of their piracy. Her policies in the main 
were favorable to the rising commercial 
groups. When they openly challenged her 
policies in Parliament, she usually stalled for 
time and then graciously conceded their de- 
mands if it seemed strategic to do so. 


The middle class clashes with James I. 
James I (1603-25), first of the Stuart kings, 
was more presumptuous than Elizabeth and 
more lacking in tact and discretion. During 
his reign, partly because ol a more lavish 
court, the expenses of the Crown greatly in- 
creased while its legitimate income remained 
practically stationary. James was a vigorous 
Supporter of the theory of the rule of kings 
by divine right. Therefore the idea of ask- 
ing any favor of Parliament was repugnant to 
him. So he turned to essentially illegal 
methods of increasing his income. For sev- 
eral hundred years it had been the privilege 
of the Crown to collect a considerable por- 
tion of its income from tonnage and poundage 
duties on definite and specific types of im- 
portations; and the king could not legally 
impose similar duties on other goods without 
the consent of Parliament. James proceeded, 
however, to levy duties on new and unspeci- 
fied imports. This was a double challenge 
and menace to the middle class: for, first, the 
king ignored Parliament and thus rebuffed 
the idea of representative government so dear 
to the middle class; and, second, the new 
taxes fell directly upon the merchants who be- 
longed to this group, increasing their finan- 
cial burdens and reducing their profits. In 


addition, James interfered with the freedom 
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of manufacturing and trade by arbitrarily 
establishing industrial and commercial mo- 
nopolies.? Further, James openly lined up 
with the Anglican interests against the Dis- 
senters or non-Anglican groups to which 
most of the middle class belonged. The 
stage was all set for a bitter struggle between 
the King and Parliament, but James died be- 
fore the clash came to a head. 

The struggle against the autocracy of 
Charles I. Charles I (1625-49) continued the 
faulty and arbitrary policies of his father and 
learned nothing from his father’s experience 
with parliamentary opposition. He was even 
more extravagant and soon needed more 
money than he was legally entitled to raise. 
When Parliament granted him an additional 
revenue on the basis of a probable war with 
Spain, Charles spent this without declaring 
war, and then demanded further grants. 
Parliament balked, and Charles tried forced 
loans for a time. These being inadequate, 
he summoned Parliament, which refused to 
grant him further money until he made 
definite constitutional concessions to repre- 
sentative government and the rights of the 
middle class. The latter carried on their 
campaign against the King in the name of 
the Magna Charta of 1215. This was liter- 
ally unhistorical, since the Magna Charta had 
really been a document favoring the landed 
nobility, who were now lined up with the 
King, and had represented a feudal, not a 
bourgeois, triumph. But it appealed to the 
imagination of middle-class liberals and pro- 
vided effective propaganda. 

The Petition of Right. Charles was forced 
in 1628 to grant the so-called Petition of 
Right, the first great constitutional victory in 
the struggle of the English middle class for 
political supremacy. It forbade forced loans 
and benevolences and bound the king not to 
levy further taxes without the consent of 
Parliament. It prohibited the billeting and 
quartering of soldiers in private houses with- 
out the consent of the owners. It clearly 
stated the supremacy of the common or civil 
law over martial law and ordered the king not 
to establish military law in time of peace. 
Arbitrary imprisonment was outlawed, thus 
removing the chief instrument whereby the 
king had coerced recalcitrant subjects, 

The period of personal rule. Finding 
himself greatly hampered by these new parlia- 
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mentary restrictions, Charles dispensed with 
Parliament and ruled alone for some eleven 
years (1629-40). He could no longer levy 
new direct taxes, and so he resorted to other 
expedients. He revived old feudal laws and 
compelled the wealthy to apply for and to 
pay a high fee for knighthood. He imposed 
fines on the basis of obsolete laws. He 
granted’ extensive industrial and commercial 
monopolies in wines, salts, soap, and the like 
to favored companies in return for large sums 
of money. For many centuries it had been 
the custom for the coast towns to provide 
ships or money to build ships for the royal 
navy. Charles now demanded this contribu- 
tion and insisted upon collecting it from the 
inland counties of England as well as from 
the coast towns. This was bitterly opposed 
by the middle class, led by John Hampden, 
a wealthy landowner. The case was tried 
before a court packed with judges who were 
partisans of the King, and they upheld their 
monarch’s practices (1638). Charles was able 
to carry out his arbitrary measures through 
making wide use of the Court of the Star 
Chamber, an oppressive tribunal the deci- 
_ sions of which were determined by royal 
_ policy rather than English law. 
= The economic and political struggle was 
complicated by religious considerations. By 
and large, the Anglicans supported the King; 
» the dissenting Protestants, especially the Puri- 
tans, lined up with the opposition. Charles 
particularly offended the radical Protestants 
by showing a definite cordiality toward the 
Catholics. This bias arose in part from his 
having a Catholic wife. : 

The Long Parliament. To secure sorely 
needed funds, the King found it necessary to 
summon Parliament in 1640. His first Par- 
liament was quickly dissolved. Charles was 
compelled to call another during the same 
year. This met on November 3, 1640, and 
lasted for nearly 20 years; hence it is known 
as the Long Parliament. It immediately 
passed laws designed to curb the King and to 
increase the power of Parliament. The arbi- 
trary tribunals that the King had used, the 
Courts of High Commission and the Star 
Chamber, were abolished. Illegal financial 
levies like ship money were forbidden. The 
right of the king to dissolve Parliament was 
denied, and it was provided that Parliament 
must meet at least once every three years, 
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A comprehensive rebuke to the King’s meth- 
ods and to royal pretensions was embodied 
in the famous Grand Remonstrance of 1641, 
a lengthy and thoroughgoing indictment of 
Charles and his practices, and a ringing mani- 
festo of the middle class in behalf of repre- 
sentative government. 

The Civil War and the alignment of so- 
cial classes. The Grand Remonstrance, to- 
gether with religious disturbances, brought 
on in 1642 a period of civil war that lasted 
with brief interludes until the execution of 
the King in 1649. The long struggle be- 
tween Charles and the middle-class parlia- 
mentarians brought about a definite align- 
ment of the main social and economic classes 
in England for or against the ancient preten- 
sions of royalty. A distinguished English 
constitutional historian, Sir Thomas Erskine 
May, has thus described the set-up of English 
classes, which ultimately produced the well- 
known divisions of Tories and Whigs: 


The loyal adherents of Charles I, were drawn 
from the territorial nobles, the country gentlemen, 
the higher yeomanry, the Church, and the uni- 
versities: the Parliament was mainly supported by 
the small freeholders, the inhabitants of towns, and 
Protestant Nonconformists. Seventy years after- 
wards, on the accession of George I, the same 
classes were distinguished by similar principles. 
The feudal relations of the proprietors of the soil 
to their tenantry and the rural population, their 
close connection with the Church, and their tradi- 
tional loyalty, assured their adherence to the poli- 
tics of their forefathers. The rustics, who looked 
to the squire for bounty, and to the rector for the 
consolations of religion and charity, were not a 


“class to inspire sentiments favorable to the sov- 


ereignty of the people. Poor, ignorant, depend- 
ent, and submissive, they seemed born to be ruled 
as children, rather than share in the government 
of their country. 

On the other hand, the commercial and manu- 
facturing towns—the scenes of active enterprise 
and skilled handicraft—comprised classes who 
naturally leaned to self-government, and embraced 
Whig principles. Merchants and manufacturers, 
themselves springing from the people, had no feel- 
ings or interests in common with the county- 
families, from whose society they were repelled 
with haughty exclusiveness; they were familiarized, 
by municipal administration, with the practice of 
self-government; their pursuits were congenial to 
political activity and progress. Even their tradi- 
tions were associated with the cause of the Parlia- 
ment and the people against the Crown. The 
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stout burghers among whom they dwelt were spir- 
ited and intelligent. Congregated within the nar- 
row bounds of a city, they canvassed, and argued, 
and formed a public opinion concerning affairs of 
state, naturally inclining to popular rights. The 
stern nonconformist spirit, as yet scarcely known 
in country villages, animated large bodies of towns- 


men with an hereditary distrust of authority in - 


church and state.’ 


Cromwell and the Commonwealth. From 
1649 to 1658 England was ruled by the Com- 
monwealth government presided over by 
Oliver Cromwell, who had been the most 
successful military leader in the struggle 
against Charles. Most of the program of the 
middle-class parliamentarians was put into 
operation. ‘The first important written con- 
stitution of modern times, the Instrument of 
Government, was promulgated. This pro- 
vided for constitutional government and as- 
sured the predominance of Parliament. But 
even this did not endure, for in 1655 Crom- 
well established what amounted to a military 
dictatorship and ruled in arbitrary fashion 
until his death in 1658. But in the main 
Cromwell governed, with or without Parlia- 
ment, in a manner that was generally favor- 
able to the mercantile middle class. He put 
through legislation especially advantageous to 
English mercantile and colonial interests, 
and greatly strengthened the British navy to 
give protection to such interests. After his 
death, chaos prevailed; and in 1660 Charles 
II (1660-85), son of Charles I, was recalled 
from exile to revive the sway of the Stuart dy- 
nasty. Charles II followed the general policy 
of Elizabeth in discreetly observing what the 
traffic would bear in the royal conflict with 
Parliament. He gave way whenever any 
open clash seemed probable. Nevertheless, 
during his reign the divisions between the 
middle and upper classes became more 
sharply established, and the Whig and Tory 
parties definitely came into existence. 

The Glorious Revolution, 1688-89. 
Charles was succeeded in 1685 by his brother 
James Il, who was far less politic than 
Charles, He put down revolts with great 
brutality. He challenged the trading in- 
terests of the middle class and distinctly sacri- 
ficed their well-being to international policies 
favorable to the Catholic states of Europe. 
He also revived Catholic practices in Eng- 
land, and seemed likely to attempt to re- 
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establish Catholicism as the religion of Eng- 
land. To accomplish his ends, James even 
tried to pack Parliament with his. partisans. 
These acts and policies provoked another 
rebellion of the middle class, and they also 
alienated the support of many non-Catholic 
Tories. As a result, James's supporters were 
too few and weak to carry on another civil 
war. The Glorious Revolution of 1688-89 
was carried through without serious blood- 
shed. James's Protestant daughter Mary, 
and her Dutch husband William of Orange, 
were summoned to take over the British 
throne. ` 

The Bill of Rights. Parliament assumed 
control of the kingdom and proceeded to 
institute a number of constitutional changes 
that definitely and permanently established 
its supremacy in English political processes. 
First and foremost came the famous English 
Bill of Rights (1689). This first condemned 
the policies of James II. Then it proceeded 
to enumerate decisively the basic rights and 
liberties of English citizens. It proclaimed 
the right of Parliament to control taxation, 
the army, and its own meetings and pro- 
cedure. 
men should have the right to bear arms. It 
authorized all Englishmen to petition for a 
redress of grievances. It condemned exces- 


It stated that all Protestant English- | 


sive bail and fines, as well as «cruel punish- 


ments. It denied the power of the king to 
suspend laws or to permit his subjects to 
disobey the laws of the realm with inpunity. 
The financial supremacy of Parliament was 
insured by forbidding the king to levy taxes 
or to maintain an army without the consent 
of Parliament. The king was forbidden to 
interfere with the free election of members 
of Parliament or with their freedom of speech 
in that body. The trial of Englishmen by 
impartial juries was guaranteed. 

This Bill of Rights is probably the most 
important single document in the history 
of the triumph of the middle class and repre- 
sentative government. Not only was it the 
leading charter of liberty for England, but it 
became the inspiration for the other coun- 
tries. It was embodied in the various state 
constitutions adopted in America after 1776, 
was taken over almost bodily in the first ten 
Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, was frequently referred to by 
the French revolutionists, was incorporated 
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in part in their Declaration of the Rights of 
Man of 1789, and was important in the Con- 
tinental revolutions of 1830 and 1848. 

The rise of parliamentary supremacy over 
the Crown. Further acts passed during or 
after the Revolution of- 1688-89 were de- 
signed still more decisively to establish parlia- 
mentary domination. The Mutiny Act of 
1689 insured parliamentary control of the 
army. Military appropriations were to last 
for one year only. Further, the enforcement 
of martial law in the army was permitted for 
annual periods only, and parliamentary ap- 
proval was required for its renewal. This 
meant that the army could not be maintained 
and disciplined unless the king called Parlia- 
ment into session every year. A definite con- 
cession was made to the middle-class Puritans 
in the Toleration Act of 1689, which granted 
religious toleration to most Protestant Dis- 
senters though it kept Roman Catholics un- 
der the ban. Finally, the Act of Settlement 

(1701) declared that on the. death of Anne 
the British crown should go to the German 
Protestant, George I of the House of Han- 
over.* This marked the dominion of Parlia- 
‘ment over the dynastic succession. * These 
developments from 1688 to 1701 created a 
new conception of kingship—the tenure of 
the crown by sovereigns who owed their title 
to Parliament and who were to rule accord- 
_ ing to law with the consent of the representa- 
tives of the people. It put an end to all 
divine-right pretensions on the part of Eng- 
lish monarchs. 

In the first half of the 18th century parlia- 
mentary control over the Crown- was still 
further extended by the rise of cabinet gov- 
ernment. Gradually thé king of England 
became more and more a ceremonial and 
sentimental figurehead, while the real execu- 
tive came to be a responsible committee of 
Parliament, the cabinet. Of course, England 
in the 18th century was still considerably re- 
moved from complete parliamentary control 
and middle-class dominion. It required the 
Reform Bill of 1832 to give the middle class 
fair representation in Parliament; and not 
until the Reform Bill of 1911 did the House 
of Commons finally attain complete suprem- 
acy in the legislative body. 

John Locke. These remarkable develop- 
ments establishing ‘the right of revolution 
and the supremacy of the representative 
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branch of the British government received 
their most notable philosophical defense in 
John Locke's famous Second Treatise of Gov- 
ernment, the classic statement of the right of 
revolution and middle-class economic and po- 
litical interests. Locke’s doctrines were an 
inspiration for Thomas Jefferson and the 
American Revolution and also for Rousseau 
and the French Declaration of the Rights of 
‘Man. 


C. The American Revolution 


The new middle class in America. The 
American Revolution is usually studied pri, 
marily as a movement of rebellion and seces- 
sion within the British Empire. But its most 
important features and its greatest signif- 
icance in the institutional history of the time 
are to be found in the rise of the mercantile 
middle class and in its defiance of those Brit- 
ish commercial policies that ran directly 
counter to American interests. 

The struggle over trading restrictions. 
Before 1763 there had been considerable re- 
pressive British commercial legislation de- 
signed to restrict colonial trade and manu- 
facture to the advantage of Britain. But 
most of these enactments had not been vig- 
orously enforced. The colonists violated 
them freely and with impunity. Smuggling 
was rife all along the Atlantic coast. It is 
estimated that some 40,000 were engaged in 
this smuggling trade ‘in the middle of the 
18th century. Smuggling carried with it no 
such stigma as it does today; even the most 
respectable merchants were often engaged in 
this illegal traffic.. Most of them thought 
that defiance of British navigation laws was 
morally justifiable. 

This temporary paradise of the American 
merchant class came to a rude and sudden 
end at the close of the French and Indian 
War in 1763. This victory over France gave 
England a vast addition to its American ter- 
ritory, the St. Lawrence and Mississippi val- 
leys. It was necessary at once to reorganize 
the administration and defense of these vast 
areas. Inasmuch as the English colonists in 
America were the ones who would profit 
mainly by the policing of these new terri- 
tories—through: being protected from the In- 
dians and ultimately allowed to settle there 
—the British argued that the colonists should 
pay a part of the cost of fortifying and gov- 
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erning these sections in the North and West. 

Therefore the British government, encour- 
aged by King George III and the Tories, 
proposed to enforce rigorously the long- 
dormant Navigation Acts and to collect the 
customs duties authorized by those laws. 
This would have brought an abrupt end to 
colonial smuggling—which meant a large 
part of the colonial trade. The English 
government also proposed to add new duties 
and direct taxes. A stamp tax was ordered 
on legal and public documents. This fell 
mainly on the merchant and professional 
classes. New duties were embodied in the 
Sugar Act of 1764 and the Townshend Acts 
of 1767.. The Tea Act of 1773 struck a fatal 
blow at colonial smuggling in tea. This 
legislation enraged the American merchant 
and professional classes, and they raised the 
objection that Great Britain had no right to 
tax them without representation. When, 


however, the British minister Grenville pro- . 


posed to Benjamin Franklin that the colo- 
nists raise the taxes themselves, Franklin was 
compelled to admit that there was’ little 
prospect of their doing that.- 

Other sources of opposition to British poli- 
cies. Other classes in the colonies were driven 
by their economic interests to join with the 
merchants in opposing the new English finan- 
cial policy. Powerful land speculators and 
pioneer settlers had hoped to swarm into the 
land west of the Alleghenies as soon as the 
British and the colonists had defeated the 
French, But the British held up this pro- 
gram by closing the West to immediate settle- 
ment. The British wished to get it prop- 
erly policed and fortified before colonists en- 
tered and stirred up-trouble with the Indians. 
George Washington and Patrick Henry were 
leaders of the groups that particularly op- 
posed the closing of the West. The land- 
lords of the South were deeply in debt to 
British merchants, and a British act of 1752 
permitted British creditors to levy directly on 
the'property of their American debtors. Rev- 
olution and independence offered a perfect 
opportunity for these Southern landlords to 
protect themselves against British legal ac- 


+ tion. Thomas Jefferson was the major spokes- 


man for this group. 

The poorer classes in several colonies, liv- 
ing in desperate poyerty and in sore oppres- 
sion, welcomed any prospect of change. It 


seemed to them that almost anything new 
would be better. : 

These were the chief groups in colonial 
American society that opposed the new Brit- 
ish colonial and commercial policy. Like 
the royalist and imperial party in England 
were the American Loyalists who stood with’ 
England and her new policies, They were 
made up chiefly of the landed gentry and the 
official class, which owed their position and 
income mainly to British appointments and 
support, and they pretty generally consti- 
tuted the upper classes among the American 
colonists. As in England, religious lines were 
interwoven with economic and social inter- 
ests. The Anglican Church lined up with 
Loyalism; the Nonconformists supported in- 
dependence and revolution, in part because 
they feared that an Anglican episcopate 
would be established in the colonies. There 
was a large group that was relatively indif- 
ferent to the controversy, chiefly the farmers 
of the middle colonies. A 

The real program of the merchants.’ In 
the diversity of groups encouraging inde- 
pendence and revolution, the merchants were 
the most powerful. At first, they did not 
favor active revolution. They wished to 
make a show of resistance that would scare 
off the British and induce them to go back to 
the easy-going methods that prevailed before 
1763. They carried the bluff too far." The 
extremists they organized to intimidate the 
British got out of hand. The British leaders 
themselves were pig-headed and lacking in 
tact. Therefore war could not be averted. 
When the merchants realized this, they de- 
cided to go ahead with the movement for 
complete independence. But they had no 
sympathy with radical revolutionary doc- 
trines. ‘They planned, as soon as revolution 
succeeded, to regain control of policies in 
America and to restore law, order, and sound 
business procedure. This they did when 
they formulated and adopted our federal 
Constitution. 

Causes and nature of the Declaration of 
Independence. At the outset Great Britain 
did not intend to launch any aggressive mili- 
tary measures against the seceding colonists. 
It proposed a show of force to disguise a 
program of conciliation. To avert the suc- 
cess of this and to secure French aid, the more 
radical patriots put through the Declaration 
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of Independence. This was a characteristic 
and forceful statement of middle-class revo- 
lutionary theory, based directly upon the doc- 
trines of John Locke. The theoretical para- 
graphs are worth quoting because they repre- 
sent a classic statement of this type of theory: 


When, in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the po- 
litical bands which have connected them with an- 
other, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the Separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the goyerned; that 
whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such princi- 
ples, and organizing its powers in such form as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness, Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments long established should not be 

changed for light and transient causes; and ac- 
cordingly all experience hath shewn, that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a 
long train of abuses and usurpation, pursuing in- 
variably the same object, evinces a design to re- 
duce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these colo- 
nies; and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to alter their former systems of 
government. 


The state constitutions. After independ- 
ence was declared the several colonies be- 
came states and enacted state constitutions. 
These very directly reflected the English prin- 
ciples that had been worked out in the pre- 
vious century. They embodied specifically 
the English Bill of Rights and other popular 
limitations on executive power. They dis- 
tinctly elevated the position of the legisla- 
tures, thus promoting and! buttressing repre- 
sentative government. 

Social and economic effects of the Revo- 
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lution. The social and economic changes 
during the Revolution were in many ways 
much more important than events on the 
battlefield. The Revolution wiped out at 
once the British regulation of colonial trade, 
industry, finance, and the coining of money. 
It eliminated the restrictions on the seizure 
and settlement of the land west of the Al- 
leghenies. It abolished all quitrents to the 
king and proprietary families. It did away 
with the old feudal vestiges of entail and 
primogeniture. It brought to a final end 
most of the institutions and practices con- 
nected with landed privilege. There was a 
wholesale confiscation of great Tory estates, 
valued at some $40,000,000. These were dis- 
tributed among the poor American farmers. 
Religious freedom made headway through the 
decisive movement to disestablish the Angli- 
can and Congregational churches and to 
grant religious liberty to all believers. Re- 
ligious qualifications for voting persisted, 
however, in many states. 

British Whig aid. It has been usually as- 
sumed that the American Revolution was 
won on the battlefield, but this is only true 
in part. Many of the British, particularly 
in the Whig party, favored the colonial cause. 
The capture of Cornwallis at Yorktown in 
1781 was a terrific blow to the prestige of 
King George III, Lord North, and the Tories. 
The Whig friends of the colonists came into 
power and called off the British armies and 
fleets. They then negotiated a treaty with 
the colonists which was so generous to the 
Americans that it was vigorously opposed by 
our French allies, mainly because of the 
French alliance and involvements with Spain. 

The business class repudiates revolutionary 
radicalism. Once independence had been 
won, the business classes lost little time in 
crushing colonial radicalism. Outbreaks like 
Shays’s Rebellion in 1787 were quickly sup- 
pressed. Leaders of the business and con- 
servative classes, together with their legal 
representatives, were frightened at the pros 
pect of disorder; and they organized a move- 
ment to revise the loose-jointed Articles of 
Confederation and to provide a Constitu- ` 
tion that would promote sound business and 
economic conservatism. In making the new 
Constitution the creditor classes predom- 
inated, and they were led by Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, and Madison. The 


ie 


In one country after another the period of change 
during the 17th and 18th centuries witnessed a rapid 
speeding up of the hitherto slow and uneven discard- 
ing of medieval institutions. As political control 
passed into the hands of the middle class—the bour- 
geoisie—its members established a new social order 
based on improved political, religious, and economic 
concepts. In England, after eleven years without a 


Parliament, Charles I in 1640 summoned what later 


became known as the Long Parliament, in order to 
secure funds to combat a revolt by the Scotch against 
his efforts to impose the Church of England on them. 
That assembly prosecuted the king’s ministers who 
had served him during his long reign without a 
Parliament, particularly the Earl of Strafford. His 
exccution in 1641, and that of Charles in 1649, after 
the defeat of his Cavaliers by the Parliamentary forces 
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under Oliver Cromwell, represented early stages in 


the later “bloodless revolution” of 1688, which ended 
absolutism and brought parliamentary government. 
In the upper picture, showing the Earl’s execution, 
the tremendous mob in the grandstands gives evidence 
of the fever heat of public indignation against the 
king and his ministers. In the’ background is. the 
Tower of London. In America the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776 marked the 
launching of one of the world’s most noteworthy and 
successful experiments in government control by all 
the people. In the lower picture is a painting of the 
scene by John Trumbull, a noted contemporary Ameri- 
can artist. The committee that drafted the declara- 
tion (left to right: John Adams, Roger Sherman, 
Robert Livingston, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin) stands before John Hancock, seated at the desk. 
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unique thing about the Constitution of the 
United States was that it was the first impor- 
tant one designed to protect property against 
inroads from the lower classes. Hitherto, the 
middle class had been chiefly fearful of en- 
croachments by royalty and the nobility. 
The radicals of post-Revolutionary days op- 
posed the Constitution with vigor and with 
a violence of language that present-day citi- 
zens little realize. The most powerful con- 
demnation of the Constitution was contained 
in the so-called Centinel Letters. These com- 
pare fairly with the Federalist, written in 
support of the Constitution by Hamilton, 
Jay, and Madison. A brief but characteris- 
tic passage from these letters illustrates the 
flavor of the radical opposition to the Con- 
stitution: 


The new constitution, instead of being the 
panacea or cure of every grievance so delusively 
represented by its advocates, will be found upon 
examination like Pandora's box, replete with 
every evil. The most specious clauses of this sys- 
tem of ambition and iniquity contain latent mis- 
chief, and premeditated villainy. 


The Constitution a monument to sound 
business and financial policy. Through en- 
ergetic and adroit activity of statesmen and 
politicians representing the propertied and 
creditor classes, the Constitution was adopted, 
and prosperity and order were restored. Rel- 
ative permanence was assured to the new 
political and economic system through the 
very great difficulties interposed to amend- 
ing the Constitution. Still further protection 
of the new order was provided when the 
United States Supreme Court, following the 
lead of John Marshall, assumed the right to 
declare congressional and state legislation un- 
constitutional and to prevent its execution 
on these grounds. Thomas Jefferson and the 
more progressive liberals were induced to 
support the Constitution on the condition 
that the first ten Amendments be adopted as 
an integral part of the document. This was 
a concession which the business classes were 
in no way loath to grant because, as we have 
seen, these Amendments specifically em- 
bodied the English Bill of Rights. 

The middle class and nationalism in the 
saddle. The American Revolution, then, 
brought about the extinction or severe re- 
striction of the old landed aristocracy, in- 
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stalled the business and legal classes in a 
position of predominance, and embodied the 
revolutionary and parliamentary ideals of the 
middle class in our federal government. 
While the executive branch had greater 
power than in England, the possibility of ex- 
ecutive tyranny was guarded against through 
the separation of governmental powers and 
the balance of departments provided for in 
our Constitution. The middle-class ideals of 
the opening of the 1gth century have been 
elaborated and strengthened as a result of the 
rise of industrial and financial capitalism in 
our country; and though challenged from 
time to time, they have maintained them- 
selves until our own day. 


D. The French Revolution and Napoleon 


Fact and myth about the French Revolu- 
tion. The French Revolution was long por- 
trayed as an epic of blood and glory. The 
Reign of Terror loomed as the great event of 
the Revolution. Guillotines, assassination, 
and wars figured chiefly in the earlier pres- 
entations of this important episode in the 
history of European civilization by such writ- 
ers as Burke, Lamartine, and Carlyle. Sub- 
sequent generations of historians have tended 
to minimize the element of gore and confu- 
sion. They haye made it clear that the 
French Revolution produced many perma- 
nent achievements in line with the creation 
of modern society. 

Middle-class ideals inspire the Revolution. 
More dramatic and more disruptive socially 
than either the English or the American 
Reyolution, the French Revolution exempli- 
fied the same fundamental developments and 
changes. in western society. It was a move- 
ment launched and engineered primarily by 
the middle class in revolt against the privi- 
leges and oppression of the feudal nobility 
and the Catholic Church. It was a culmina- 
tion of the long process of adapting French 
government and economics to the needs of a 
bourgeois society. Its basic doctrines were 
identical with those that had inspired and 
justified the English and American revolu- 
tions. Yet there were some differences in 
degree as between these three great upheavals. 
The French Revolution was far more of a 
social revolution than its two predecessors, 
and it was, therefore, much more of a shock 
to the existing social fabric than either the 
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English or the American revolutions. Fur- 
ther, the peasantry of France profited far 
more as a result of the French Revolution 
than did the peasantry of England as a result 
of the upheavals there. 

A revolt against the old regime. The 
French Revolution was the outgrowth of two 
major factors: (1) the abuses of the old -re- 
gime; and (g) the resulting increase of dis- 
content among the French middle class. The 
middle class had protested against exploita- 
tion by the feudal lords and the Catholic 
Church back in 1614, but then it was far too 
weak to make good its resentment. The 
Fstates-General was ignominiously dissolved 
in that year and not reassembled for 175 
years. In the interval, the political power 
of the French feudal nobility was crushed 
through the centralizing policies of Henry IV, 
Sully, Richelieu, and Mazarin. The last im- 
portant revolt of the feudal lords was sup- 
pressed in the Fronde revolt of 1652. But 
the oppressive social and economic privileges 
inhering in feudal nobility were perpetuated 
down to the last quarter of the 18th century. 
In its basic essentials the French Revolution 
produced the final wiping away of the social 
and economic aspects of feudalism, the elim- 
ination of the oppressive rights and privileges 
of the Catholic Church in France, the crea- 
tion of an intense French nationalism, and 
the triumph of bourgeois ideals. 

Leading evils and abuses of the old regime: 
the nobility. We can best appreciate the na- 
ture and significance of the French revolution 
and its reforms from a summary of the more 
notable abuses of the old regime. First the 
enormous extravagances of the King and the 
court formed an ever greater burden on the 
backs of the subjects. Next was the wasteful 
exploitation inherent in the perpetuation of 
the old feudal and quasi-feudal nobility, 
which in 1789 numbered about 25,000 fami- 
lies. In the medieval period, the nobles per- 
formed a very definite service to the state in 
administering justice and providing soldiers 
for the army. After the rise of the central- 
ized royal administration in the 17th century, 
the nobility no longer served any important 
purpose in French society. Though com- 
pelled to abandon their pretensions to politi- 
cal power, the nobles still retained most of 
their social and economic privileges. They 
oppressed their peasants and serfs. They ig- 
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nored the rights of the common people, often 
riding ruthlessly over the fields of grain when 
hunting, and maintaining for sporting pur- 
poses great flocks of pigeons that ravaged 
the fields of the neighboring farmers. They 
flocked to the royal court, greatly increased 
the expenses of the state, and thus added to 
the burdens to be met through taxation of 
the middle class and the peasantry. The 
nobles were largely irresponsible and non- 
chalant in their waste and extravagance be- 
cause they enjoyed wide exemption from 
taxation, 

The Church. The Catholic Church in 
France was another source of vast expense 
and no little oppression. The clergy at the 
time of the Revolution numbered over 130,- 
000. They owned somewhere between 6 and 
10 per cent of the land of France; enjoyed 
enormous revenues from fees, tithes, eccle- 
siastical dues, and the like, estimated at 100,- 
000,000 livres annually; and were exempt 
from taxation. While there were many ear- 
nest and active priests, a considerable propor- 
tion of the French clergy had become 
worldly, lazy, and neglectful of spiritual du- 
ties, thus losing the respect of the people. 
This made the heavy burdens imposed by 
the Church all the more unpopular in the 
minds of many Frenchmen. The writings of 
Voltaire and others helped to inflame the 
intellectuals against the Church. 

Oppression of the peasantry. The peas- 
ants, who constituted about four-fifths of the 
population, had been very generally freed 
from serfdom. There were only about a mil- 
lion serfs in France in 1789, and the French 
peasants were rather better off than the same 
class in many other parts of Europe. But 
the French peasantry was subjected to an 
almost incredible array of diversified taxes. 
There were a number of direct taxes. Among 
these were ecclesiastical tithes and many old 
feudal taxes. Then there was the taille, a 
tax on the profits of lands held by the peas- 
ants. There were also a 5 per cent income 
tax and the capitation or poll tax. Finally 
came the corvée or forced labor exacted of 


-agricultural workers and farmers. A large 


number of indirect taxes included the salt 
tax, the tobacco tax, the excise tax on wines 
and ciders, and custom duties levied at the 
frontier and at the many internal customs 
boundaries. It has been estimated by a com- 
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petent scholar that these taxes absorbed from 
30 to'35 per cent of the annual income from, 
the land. The poorest classes paid the largest 
share. On top of all this, both the distribu- 
tion and the collection of the taxes were 
grossly unequal and unjust. 

Political and legal defects. The political 
and the legal situation of France cried equally 
for reform, The French administrative divi- 
sions had come down from medieval and 
early modern times. They were unequal in 
size and illogical in distribution and bounda- 
ries. There was a vast amount of overlap-- 
ping and duplication in administration, 
which increased both public expenses and 
administrative confusion. The legal situa- 
tion was extremely complicated and irra- 
tional. Roman, German, and French laws 
were in operation in various parts of France; 
altogether there were about 400 different sets 
or bodies of law in existence. This made 
legal administration difficult and invited all 
sorts of corruption and oppression. The 
criminal law was still barbarous and brutal, 
permitting torture and cruel corporal punish- 
ments, ‘The courts were, if anything, worse 
than the laws. The judges were venal and 
incompetent, and litigation dragged out in 
scandalous fashion. 

Mental stagnation and ignorances Intel- 
lectual affairs were in an equally sorry state. 
The great mass of Frenchmen were illit- 
erate, and most of what little education ex- 
isted was in the hands of the clergy. There 
was a strict censorship of the press; and no 
book or pamphlet could be safely published 
without the permission of the government. 

Danger of exaggerating the evils of the old 
regime. While fully recognizing the ob- 
stacles to political freedom and/social justice 
still existing in pre-Revolutionary France, one 
must be on his guard against exaggerating 


the backward character of France in 1788. 
As Professor Crane Brinton puts it: 


The men of the great French Revolution built 
up a myth about the Old Regime in order to jus- 
tify themselves. This is a common political 
process, and may be compared with our own pop- 
ular myths about George III, North, the Hessians. 
But while American historians have for some time 
been aware of the'mythical element in their own 
revolution, and have been able to discount it par- 
tially, French historians have not until quite re- 
cently shown any signs of criticizing these stereo- 
typed notions.® 


Influence of the rationalist writers, An 


‘important force that stimulated and strength- 


ened the movement of revolt against privilege 
was found in the writings of the rationalistic 
French philosophes, especially Voltaire, Hel- 
vétius, Diderot, Montesquieu, and Rousseau. 
These writers vigorously attacked the abuses 
and injustices perpetrated by the vested feu- 
dal and ecclesiastical interests and ably sup- 
ported enlightenment and justice. Rarely, 
if ever, were they vigorous revolutionists. 
Most of them favored a limited monarchy 
and peaceful constitutional reforms. But 
their writings contributed to the general in- 
tellectual ferment that helped French thought 
to accept the doctrines. of change and im- 
provement and particularly stirred up resent- 
ment against the Catholic Church and the 
decadent royalty in France. 

The French Bourbons Iearn nothing and 
forget nothing. As may repeatedly be ob- 
served in the sequence of events in revolu- 
tions, the French Revolution was provoked 
and brought to a head by the stupidity of the 
vested interests, in opposing orderly and 
gradual reform. Louis XV (1715-74) wan- 
tonly invited revolution by his incompetent 
and extravagant reign and is said to have 
cynically forecast the consequences by say- 


~<-These pictures present a vivid contrast between the 
crudity, simplicity, and barrenness of life for the 
French laborer and the artificiality, aristocratic tone, 
and gay, frivolous, and voluptuous atmosphere of life 
for the French nobility. Top right: A 17th-century 
peasant family before the fire in their hovel giving 
thanks, Their entire meal is soup, which they will 
eat from the single bowl around which they are 
gathered. Top left: A wealthy couple of the same 
period in the extravagantly ornamented surroundings 
of their elegant home eating at a table set with fine 
linen and dishes. The husband sips wine while the 
boy behind him waits to serve him with more. His 
wife picks leaves from an artichoke kept warm over 


a spirit lamp while the boy at her right waits to serve 
a melon and the housekeeper at her rear oversees the 
service. Before the table a clipped poodle is eating. 
Center: A men’s barber and wig shop, just before the 
French Revolution, during the reign of Louis XVI. 
In the center a man is being shaved, Wig makers at 
the right and left are shaping, brushing, and curling 
elaborate white wigs, an essential part of the costume 
of the wealthy. Bottom: A dressmaking and millinery _ 
establishment that catered to the ladies of the French — 
court. At the left and right women are trimming hats 
and a gown, and in the center a woman is completing” 
a towering headdress, which became almost a ‘symbol 
of the excesses of the upper class. 
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ing, “After me, the deluge!” His successor 
Louis XVI (1774-93) meant well but was 
incompetent and lazy, was influenced by a 
corrupt and recalcitrant court, and was en- 
couraged to resist reform by his charming 
but irresponsible and extravagant queen, 
Marie Antoinette. 

Reform rejected. About the time of the 
American Revolution, the great French pub- 
licist and statesman Turgot suggested a series 
of reforms that would have curbed the worst 
abuses of the old feudal and ecclesiastical 
regime, given the middle class most of the 
reforms they required, and, in all probability, 
averted the revolution that followed a little 
over a decade later. But Louis XVI was in- 
duced by his queen and courtiers to dismiss 
this able minister in 1776. Turgot was fol- 
lowed by stupid or futile successors who only 
postponed the inevitable catastrophe. Royal 
expenditures grew larger, taxes were in- 
creased, extortion became more arbitrary and 
frequent, and the protests of the middle and 
lower classes gained increasing scope and 
momentum. The crisis was brought to a 
head by French intervention in behalf of the 
American revyolutionists. The French had 
aided the colonists partly to spite England 
and partly to protect their West Indian colo- 
nies. This aid to the American Revolution 
enormously increas he French expendi- 
tures and brought about a condition of near- 
bankruptcy in ie national treasury., The 
last chance for peaceful reform before the 
Revolution came in February 1787, when the 
King summoned an Assembly of Notables to 
pass upon reform projects suggested by his 
minister Calonne. These reforms were curtly 
rejected by the representatives of the vested 
aristocratic interests. Calonne was dismissed 
and thought it best to seek safety by flight 
to England. This action of the Notables 
only intensified the discontent of the middle 
class and the masses. More revenue was in- 
dispensable, and in 1788 the King was forced 
to call the Estates-General for the first time 
since 1614.° 

Stupid policy of the King and his ministers 
toward the Estates-General. Even then any 
serious violence might easily have been 
averted had the King and his advisers ex- 
hibited any intelligence or straightforward 
statesmanship. The Estates-General, made 
up of 308 clergy, 285 nobles, and 621 of the 


third estate, met for its first session at Ver- 
sailles on May 4, 1789. Louis irritated the 
Estates-General, and his minister contented 
himself with lecturing them. After more 
than a month of futile delay, in which no 
significant reforms or concessions were se- 
cured, the third estate organized as a National 
Constituent Assembly on June 17, and on 
June 20 took the famous Tennis Court Oath 
not to disband until it had made a constitu- 
tion for France and brought about significant 
reforms. The King finally ordered the clergy 
and nobility to meet with the third estate, 
and permission was given to vote by head. 
This was a distinct gain for the third estate 
since when the estates voted as a unit, the 
clergy and nobility outnumbered the common- 
ers by two to one. Even when voting by head 
the third estate had few more votes than the 
combined clergy and nobility. But they had 
enough support from the liberal clergy and 
nobility to get a majority vote for reform 
measures and thus avert a complete stale- 
mate of the reform program, Without such 
a change in the voting system the reforms 
that followed could never have been carried 
through. When convinced that the Assem- 
bly was determined to achieve its reform 
program, Louis-and his councilors attempted 
to break it up by military force. This pro- 
voked retaliation and opposition from the 
Paris mobs. On July 14, 1789, the mob in 
an attempt to secure arms captured the 
Bastille, a notorious Paris prison. Early in 
October 1789, the Assembly moved to Paris 
and was more than ever dominated by the 
Paris Commune and the disorderly elements 
at the capital, 

' The Reforms of August 1789. There was, 
however, little serious disorder during the 
next two years. On August 4-5, 1789, the 
most important reforms of the whole French 
revolutionary period were launched in the 
Assembly. These sweeping measures wiped 
out most of the social and economic vestiges 
of French feudalism that were the core of 
the abuses and privileges of the old regime. 
On August 26 the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man was proclaimed, setting forth the the- 
oretical justification of the principles of the 
middle class and the reform program. The 
National Assembly drew up a new constitu- 
tion for France, which was adopted in 1791- 
The dominant power in the new government 
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was vested in a Legislative Assembly of one 
chamber. The King was retained as the 
formal executive, but the real executive was 
the Executive Council, a committee of the 
Assembly, That the Revolution was thus 
far a bourgeois and not a democratic move- 
ment is evident from the suffrage qualifica- 
tion in the constitution of 1791. The citi- 
zens were classified as active citizens and 
passive citizens. The former were those who 
were 25 years of age and paid a direct tax 
equal to three times the amount of a la- 
borer’s daily wage in the locality. Only the 
active citizens could vote. y 

Fatal inexperience of the Legislative As- 
sembly. Unfortunately, in a moment of cal- 
culated political maneuvering, the National 
Assembly passed the Self-denying Ordinance, 
an act forbidding anyone who had served in 
the National Assembly to stand for election 
to the new Legislative Assembly. ‘This meant 
that those who had already had two years of 
invaluable experience in social reform and 
representative government were prevented 
from carrying over into the new government 
the lessons they had learned. The new Leg- 
islative Assembly was, thus, inevitably made 
up of relatively inexperienced men, inviting 
excesses and confusion. 

Foreign threats and the purge of the royal- 
ists. Foreign affairs proceeded to shape up 
in such a fashion as deeply to influence and 
complicate matters within France itself. 
Many of the French nobles had fled to reac- 
tionary states across the Rhine, and there 
they urged the kings and emperors to inter- 
vene and put down the revolutionary move- 
ment in France. These conservative foreign 
rulers were in general sympathy with such a 
proposal, for they saw that the success of the 
French revolutionists imperiled the system of 
which they were representatives. In the fa- 
mous Declaration of Pillnitz of August 27, 
1791, the Hapsburg Emperor Leopold II and 
King Frederick William of Prussia declared 
that the maintenance of monarchy and order 
in France was of profound interest to all the 
sovereigns of Europe. This stirred up French 
resentment, and in April 1792 France de- 
clared war on Austria and Prussia. 

On July 25, 1792, the stupid Duke of 
Brunswick, commander in chief of the Austro- 
Prussian forces, issued his famous manifesto 
that the old regime must be re-established 


and 10,000 royalists were slain. 
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in France, threatening to punish French 
soldiers captured in battle as rebels and 
traitors, and declaring that Paris would be 
destroyed if the French royal family was 
harmed. This suggested to the French revo- 
lutionists the existence of an alliance between 
the French court and foreign potentates, and 
provoked an uprising against the court party 
in Paris on August g and 10. The royal 
family was forced to flee to the Assembly to 
save their lives. A radical revolutionary 
commune was established in Paris. On Au- 
gust 10 the Legislative Assembly suspended 
the King and called for the election of a Na- 
tional Convention. The mobs got out of 
hand, and between September 2 and 7, 1792, 
it is estimated that somewhere between 2,000 
In the purge 
of the royalists, the King and Queen were 
destined to be the foremost victims, though 
they were not executed until 1793. A French 
Republic was proclaimed on September 22, 
1792. The government was in the hands of 
the National Convention. 

Foreign dangers produce the Reign of 
Terror. The foreign threat against the Rev- 
olution, and the declaration of war on these 
foreign enemies, enormously strengthened the 
sentiment of patriotism in France and vastly 
increased the element of radicalism in the 
Revolution. The brilliant victories of Gen- 
eral Dumouriez over the foreign coalition 
electrified revolutionary Franice. But Du- 
mouriez later deserted, and the threats from 
abroad impressed the revolutionists with the 
necessity of safeguarding themselves from dis- 
loyalty and treason within the French bound- 

aries—particularly the opposition. of royalists 
and Catholics. A Committee of Public Safety 
under the leadership of Robespierre was 
created to take active control of affairs, and 
the famous Reign of Terror resulted. At the 
outset this was no wanton moyement to 
butcher innocents, but a serious attempt to 
organize France in a thorough fashion for 
national defense and to preserve the Revolu- 
tion from its enemies within and without. 
It was simply an extreme manifestation of 
the inevitable attempt to maintain unity and 
strength in a moment of extreme danger, such 
as we witnessed in our generation during the 
World Wars and in Russia after the Revolu- 
tion of 1917 and in ‘the purges after 1935. 
There is no doubt that the Committee of 
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Public Safety and its associated Committee of 
General Security and Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal went to unnecessary extremes in their 
tactics, but the nature and purpose of the 
Terror were logical and easily understand- 
able. 


Later stages of the Revolution. In due 
time this harsh policy subsided, partly be- 
cause the victories of the French armies re- 
duced the danger from abroad, and partly 
because the very excesses of the Terror dis- 
credited the extreme radicals. With the exe- 
cution of Robespierre on July 28, 1794, the 
Terror collapsed. A more conservative form 
of government was established in the Direc- 
tory, which succeeded the Convention in 
1795. This was overthrown by Napoleon 
Bonaparte in 1799, when he introduced what 
was known as the Consulate. This lasted 
until 1804, when Napoleon created the First 
French Empire, which endured until Napo- 
leon’s banishment to Elba in 1814. 


Political structure and changes under the 
Revolution and Napoleon. It may be help- 


" ‘ful at this point to summarize briefly the na- 


` Legislative Assembly, 


ture of the political organization and control 
of France during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic periods. The Estates-General 
lasted from May 4 to June’27, 1789. It was 
superseded by the National Constituent As- 
sembly, which had control from June 27, 
1789, to October 1, 1791. Then came the 
which had a lifetime of 
approximately one year, from October 1, 
1791, to September 20, 1792. The National 
Convention was installed on September 20, 
1792, and remained in control until Octo- 
ber 26, 1795. Then came the government of 
the Directory, which dominated affairs from 
October 27, 1795, to November 19, 1799. 
Napoleon ruled under the Consulate from 
1799 to 1804, and under the Empire from 
1804 to 1814. Down to the time of Napoleon 
all of these governmental experiments repre- 
sented a definite victory for the middle class 
and the principle of representative govern- 
ment. Even under the personal rule of 
Napoleon some of the forms of representative 
government were preserved, and nearly all of 
the main reform measures put through by 
the middle class during the Revolution were 
perpetuated. P 


The Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
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The outstanding reforms brought about by. 
the French Revolution exemplified various 
phases of the middle-class program. It is 
apparent that most of these reforms were 
achieved before violence or terror had come 
to dominate the French Revolution. The 
fundamental theoretical principles of the 
Revolution were embodied in the famous 
Declaration of the Rights of Man enunciated 
on August 26, 1789. 

The Declaration set forth the revolution- 
ary version of the basic principles of human 
society. It declared that men are born free 
and equal with respect to their rights before 
the law. It held that all social distinctions 
are artificial and justified only if they con- 


“tribute to the well-being of the people. Gov- 


ernment is created to preserve the natural 
rights of man. Liberty represents the free- 
dom to do anything that does not injure 
another person. Its character and limits are 
determined by law, which, according to Rous- 
seau, is a product of the general will. 

The Declaration then proceeded to state 
the specific rights of man. It held that there 
should be no arbitrary imprisonment. Every- 
body was to be entitled to a fair legal trial. 
Freedom of speech and publication was guar- 
anteed where this was not subversive of the 
public order. Taxes must be determined 
and levied by the representatives of the peo- 
ple. The Declaration also embodied a con- 
siderable amount of liberal rhetoric, par- 
ticularly centering about the famous revolu- 
tionary slogans of Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality. Of these three principles, Frater- 
nity received much the most emphasis during 
the revolutionary period. It constituted the 
psychological core of the remarkable develop- 
ment of French nationalism in this era. 

Serfdom wiped out. The National Assem- 
bly, which was organized on June 17, 1789, 
made a heroic effort to remedy the more 
flagrant abuses that existed in.the old regime 
in France. Beginning with the action on the 
famous night of August 4-5, 1789, the more 
notable forms of privilege and oppression 
possessed by the nobility and clergy were 
either swept away or voluntarily surrendered. 
A decree was passed and signed by the King 
abolishing most vestiges of the feudal system 
in France. Its provisions constituted the 
most important single achievement of the 
whole French Revolution. Serfdom was abol- 
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ished. The manorial courts were terminated. 
The hated hunting rights and game’ laws 
were wiped out along with the pigeon houses 
and doyecotes. The flagrant exemptions of 
the nobility from taxation were ended, and so 
were the tithes and all ecclesiastical dues. 
The monopolizing of important public of- 
fices by the nobility was done away with, and 
these offices were formally opened to all 
French citizens. It was once believed that 
the French nobles, when they surrendered 
their ancient privileges in August 1789 and 
thereafter, were acting voluntarily and from 
benevolent motives. It has been amply 
proved, however, that they were intimidated 
by threats and by rumors of peasant uprisings 
that were believed to endanger their prop- 
erty and even the lives of their relatives back 
home. 

Following on the heels of these reforms 
begun in early August 1789 came a large 
number of other notable improvements car- 
ried out under the auspices of the National 
Assembly. The old indirect taxes were abol- 
ished, and a better system of direct taxation 
was installed. The old servile dues were 
abolished by laws of April 1790. 

Reform of the Church. Owing to the tem- 
porary difficulties in collecting direct taxes, 
the Church lands were seized as a source of 
revenue on November 2, 1789. They were 
further used as security for the issue of the 
famous French revolutionary paper money, 
the assignats. In February 1790 the monas- 
teries and religious houses were suppressed, 
and on July 12, 1790, the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy was proclaimed. This pro- 
vided for the election of the French clergy by 
vote of the French citizens. The Jews and 
Protestants, as well as the Catholics, voted at 
their election—an unfair and, to Catholics, 
offensive arrangement. The salaries of the 
clergy were to be paid by the state. These 
serious inroads on the traditional power of 
the Catholic Church in France lined up most 
of the clergy decisively against the Revolu- 
tion. Many of them refused to take the oath 
of loyalty to the French government. These 
nonjuring clergy fled from France, joined 
the self-exiled nobility, and cooperated in 
intrigue against the Revolution. 

Political and legal reforms. The political 
and legal reforms of the time were quite as 
striking. We have already seen that the As- 
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sembly provided France with its first constitu- 
tion, that of 1791. The local administration 
of France was completely reorganized. The 
ancient and irrational administrative units 
were done away with, and France was divided 
up into 83 new departments, approximately 
uniform in size and population. These were 
further subdivided in logical fashion. The 
unification, revision, and simplification of 
French laws was ordered, laying the basis for 
the later development of the Napoleonic 
code. Many cruel criminal laws were swept 
away, and a new yok of law courts was 
created. , 

A middle-class victory. It will easily be 
seen that these measures were most impressive 
gains for the French middle class and also 
incidentally very considerably bettered the 
lot of the French peasantry. These benefits 
were secured at the expense of the first two 
estates in the old French social and political, 
system—the clergy and the nobility. The 
victories of the French middle class were in 
many ways more dramatic and colorful than 


those won by the same class in the English 
+ 


or the American revolution. 

The absence of any powerful urban pro- 
letarian influence òn the revolutionary poli- 
cies may be seen in the passage of the law of 
June 14, 1791, Which abolished guilds and 
prohibited all combinations, agreements, and 
strikes of workingmen. 

Reforms of 
The next important set of reforms were car- 
ried out by the National Convention between 
1792 and 1795. The property of the fugitive 
nobility was, confiscated. State control of 
grain prices was established. Many of the 
great estates of the nobles were divided up 
and offered for sale to the poor citizens in 
small plots. The old ground rents were 
abolished. The separation of Church and 
State was decreed, and religious toleration 
was ordered. The work of the National As- 
sembly in codifying and reforming the French 
legal code was continued with notable suc- 
cess. The ancient and barbarous features of 
the criminal code were further pruned away. 
The laws of inheritance were modernized and 
the property rights of women recognized and 
protected. Slavery was abolished. A very 
notable program of public education, pre- 
pared by Talleyrand, Condorcet, and others, 
was recommended. A new and rational sys- 


the National Convention, . 
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tem of weights and measures—the metric sys- 
tem—was adopted. 

Along with these substantial types of prog- 
ress brought about by the National Con- 
vention went many unusual enactments. 
Revolutionary salutations, particularly “Citi- 


zen” Jones and “Citizen” Smith, were 
ordered. Revolutionary clothing was pre- 
scribed. A revolutionary calendar was 


adopted made up of twelve months of thirty 
days each, with five holidays at the end of 
the year, a division of the year very similar 
to the Egyptian calendar of 4241 B.c. These 
new months were directly related to the sea- 
sons and to the farm products thereof. Even 
children were named after the more impor- 
tant dates or events of the revolutionary 
period, such as, for example, Fourteenth-of- 
July Smith, Tenth-of-August Jones, and 
Twentieth-of-June Brown. The worship of 
the Goddess of Reason was encouraged. But 
these lesser and often fantastic reforms should 
not divert one’s attention from the really 
notable achievements of the Convention. 
Napoleon favors the middle class. Na- 
poleon, both as First Consul and as Emperor, 
preserved most of the gains that the middle 
class had put through in the French Revolu- 
tion. Himself derived from the middle class, 
Napoleon had little sympathy with a decadent 
` hereditary nobility that had outgrown its 
usefulness. We have noted that in the 
French Revolution the more important re- 
forms came during its early years. In the 
reign of Napoleon, also, his most striking 
achievements in the field of public affairs were 
worked out during the Consulate. 
Napoleonic politics. In the purely politi- 
cal field he severely limited representative 
government and transferred most powers to 
the hands of the executive. But he carried 
on with thoroughness and success the process 
of reorganizing and administering the local 
government of France that had been begun 
by the Revolution. He brought to comple- 
tion the centralizing processes of Richelieu 
and Mazarin and made France the best exam- 
ple of centralized government among all the 
major states of Europe. There was little 
place left for popular government or local 
democracy, but the system was remarkably 
uniform, responsible, and efficient in its op- 
eration. 
The Napoleonic Code. Even more nota- 
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ble were Napoleon’s legal and judicial re- 
forms. He appointed a commission in Au- 
gust 1800 to prepare a new civil code—the 
Code Napoléon. Five great legal codifica- 
tions appeared between 1804 and 1808—the 
civil code, the code of criminal procedure, 
the commercial code, the code of civil pro- 
cedure, and the penal code. These were 
achievements notable for clarity of concep- 
tion and simplicity of statement. They pre- 
served most of the valuable social reforms of 
the Revolution, such as civil equality, re- 
ligious toleration, equality of inheritance, 
the emancipation of the serfs, freedom of the 
land, legality of arrest, and trial by jury. 
There were some defects, such as the laws 
perpetuating female inferiority before the 
law, but in a very real sense Napoleon justi- 
fied the title of the Second Justinian. 

The Concordat with the Pope. Napoleon 
also worked out a fairly satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Church problem, which had been 
hanging fire ever since the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy in the early days of the Revolu- 
tion. The Pope conceded the permanence 
of the confiscation of Church lands and the 
suppression of the monasteries. He agreed 
to having the salaries of the clergy paid by 
the state. On his part, Napoleon made con- 
cessions that saved the sensibilities of the 
churchmen. While the bishops were to be 
nominated by the state, they were to be in- 
vested with the spiritual power and symbols 
of their office by the higher clergy. The 
priests were to be appointed by the bishops 
with the approval of the government. This 
settlement was made with Pope Pius VII on 
July 15, 1801. It was known as the Con- 
cordat of 1801, and the arrangement lasted 
with little change until the separation of 
Church and State in France more than a 
century later. 

The “new Colbertism.” Napoleon's fi- 
nancial policies and legislation were so exten- 
sive and decisive that they have been known 
as the new Colbertism. He reorganized the 
system of taxation to lay the burden upon 
those best able to contribute. At first he re- 
lied chiefly on direct taxes, but the increased 
expenditures due to his many wars led him 
to include a considerable number of indirect 
levies. The national debt was consolidated 
and stabilized. He established a very effi- 
cient administrative system in fiscal matters 
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and severely punished corrupt officials. He 
created the Bank of France in 1800. He en- 
deavored to promote industrial expansion by 
importing English mechanics, and offered 
liberal prizes for industrial inventions. 

Directly related to his financial policy were 
his distinguished achievements in the con- 
struction of public works. He built a large 
number of splendid commercial and military 
roads, including some across the Alps. He 
constructed many canals, canalized rivers, and 
built famous bridges. Marshy areas were 
drained and reclaimed. The leading har- 
bors were enlarged and fortified. Especially 
notable were the public buildings he con- 
structed in Paris as part `of a general plan 
for making the French capital beautiful and 
impressive. 

Educational reforms. Napoleon also 
brought to completion the systematic plans 
for French public education that had been 
launched in the period of the Revolution. It 
was a highly centralized and supervised gov- 
ernmental system, about as precise and uni- 
form as the local government of France itself. 
The Napoleonic educational program was 
improved upon somewhat by Carnot in 1848 
and with modifications and additions put 
into operation by Jules Ferry in 1884. 
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Effect of the French Revolution on Eu- 
rope. Napoleon not only assured the perma- 
nence of middle-class revolutionary reforms 
in France but also carried these French re- 
forms into other parts of Europe, particularly 
Spain, Italy, the Rhine provinces, and Po- 
land. Much of the stimulus to the revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848 in these areas can be 
attributed to the influence of the French 
Revolution operating through Napoleonic 
ideas. Even in areas that bitterly opposed 
Napoleon, the French revolutionary notions 
produced a powerful impact on the old re- 
gime. Most notably was this the case with 
Prussia, which, under Stein and Hardenberg, 
found it necessary to introduce extensive 
political and social reforms in order to 
strengthen the state and effectively oppose 
Napoleon himself. Stimulated by the phi- 
losopher Fichte, Prussia instituted reforms in 
society, politics, and education so extensive 
and promising that the era is known as the 
Period of Regeneration. Serfdom was or- 
dered abolished by the edict of 1807. Even 
Latin America felt the reverberations of the 
French and Napoleonic influences, which 
were a powerful stimulus to the revolutionary 
movements throughout Latin America after 
1812. 


IV. THE BOURGEOIS REVOLUTIONS OF 1830, 1848, AND 1905 


A. The Revolution of 1830 

Reaction triumphs in 1815: the era of Met- 
ternich. When Napoleon was defeated, the 
reactionary forces of Europe assembled at the 
Congress of Vienna, determined to suppress 
the French revolutionary ideas for good and 
all. They signed the Quadruple Alliance in 
1815 to assure the success of this policy. The 
leaders in this program were Tsar Alexan- 
der I of Russia and Prince Metternich, the 
prime minister of Austria. This reactionary 
program was perfectly designed to provoke 
revolution, and did so in 1830 and 1848. 

The numerous and wide-spread revolutions 
of 1830 and 1848 in Europe are sometimes 
treated quite independently of the English, 
American, and French revolutions, but they 
really represent the delayed Continental 
manifestation of the same general forces, prin- 
ciples, and policies that we have noted in 
these three great historic revolutionary move- 
ments. Though the middle class became 


powerful enough to assert independence in ` 
England by the end of the 18th century, it 
was not sufficiently strong to triumph on the 
Continent outside of France until the middle 
of the 19th century or later. In Russia the 
middle class did not become sufficiently po- 
tent even to challenge the old order until 
the opening of the goth century, 


Reaction provokes revolution, There was 
a general wave of revolution over Europe 
in 1830. As we noted above, the forces of 
reaction had been organized to oppose the 
principles of the French Revolution by the 
shrewd and alert Austrian autocrat, Prince 
Metternich (1773-1859), who kept the lid on 
for several decades after Waterloo. But the 
forces making for middle-class assertiveness 
and representative government could not be 
kept down indefinitely by anyone. In France, 
King Louis XVIII (1815-24) had been care- 
ful not to antagonize too seriously those 
Frenchmen who remained loyal to the 
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achievements and institutions of the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic eras, but Charles X 
(1824-30) was a fanatical Catholic royalist 
and a determined supporter of the old order. 
A sort of French James I, he desired to re- 
store the France of the pre-Revolutionary 
epoch. In 1825 he appropriated nearly a 
billion franes to indemnify the nobility whose 
lands had been seized in the Revolution. 
He attempted to restore the feudal system 
of primogeniture, which had been abolished 
by the Revolution. A law of 1826 against 
sacrilege raised the fear that a clerical reac 
tion was coming. Charles was known to be 
very sympathetic with the program and senti- 
ments of the more reactionary Catholic clergy. 
When severe criticism arose, Charles en- 
deavored to slap on a vigorous censorship. 
In 1830 he rashly issued the so-called July 
Ordinances, which suspended the liberty of 
the press, dissolved the new Chamber of 
Deputies, and altered the election law in such 
a manner as to restrict the power of the mid- 
dle class and to increase that of the landed 
proprietors. This was too much. Activé 
revolution broke out in Paris on July 28, 
1830. The King and the royal troops were 
cleared out of the city in less than a week. 
This last Bourbon king of France was com- 
pelled to retire, and a new dynasty, the House 


of Orléans, was given the throne in the per- + 


son of Louis Philippe (1830-48). He was a 
confirmed friend of the middle class, and the 
Orleanist administration during the next 18 
years was a splendid example of a limited 
bourgeois monarchy, 

Other revolutions and agitations of the 
1830's. Belgium had been influenced by 
French reforms and the spirit of nationalism. 
It had been annexed to Holland in 1815, but 
the union was never popular. In 1830 a rev- 
olution broke out. The leaders demanded 
independence and middle-class reforms. In 
1830-31 a conference of the European Powers 
meeting in London finally accepted the Bel- 
gian Revolution and guaranteed the neu- 
trality of Belgium. The Belgian constitu- 
tion adopted in 1831 was widely discussed 
and often copied in middle-class revolutions 
thereafter. 

Among the German states Prussia and 
Austria remained immune from revolution, 
but in such small states as Brunswick, Saxony, 
Hanover, and Hesse-Cassel revolutions broke 
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out, and constitutions and reforms were 
granted. Revolutions started in 1831 in 
northern and central Italy, but Louis Phi: 
lippe was not yet sufficiently well installed in 
France to make it safe for him to intervene 
in behalf of the Italian revolutionists. This 
made it possible for reactionary Austria to 
step in and quickly crush these premature 
Italian uprisings. 

Poland had been deeply affected by the 
French Revolution; and Napoleon had di- 
rectly introduced into Poland many of the 
more notable French reforms and had dis- 
tinctly stimulated Polish nationalism. The 
old historical Kingdom of Poland had disap: 
peared as a result of the three partitions ol 
1772, 1793, and 1795. Alexander I of Rus- 
sia desired to restore Poland; but Prussia and 
Austria refused to give up their share of the 
spoil. Therefore, in 1815 there were fow 
Polands—Austrian, Prussian, and Russian 
Poland, and the Republic of Cracow created 
in 1815. In November 1830 Russian Poland 
broke into active revolt? The Poles had 
hoped for French aid but this was not forth: 
coming. By September 1831, the Poles were 
hopelessly defeated. An insurrection which 
broke out in Cracow in 1846 was quickly 
suppressed, and the Republic of Cracow was 
absorbed in Austrian Poland. 

The English Reform Bill of 1832. In Eng 
land the most important reaction of the 
revolutions of 1830 was the famous parlia 
mentary Reform Bill of 1832. ‘The suprem: 
acy of Parliament had been secured by the 
Revolution of 1688-89, but the representative 
districts for the election of the members ol 
Parliament had not been changed since early 
modern times. The new industrial cities 
were very inadequately represented, and the 
whole set-up of the electoral districts notori- 
ously favored the Tory landholding group. 
Hence it was much to the interest of the 
middle class to reconstruct the representative 
districts throughout England. This program 
was embodied in the Reform Bill. of 1832, 
which became law on June 7 of that year. 
This was a crucial victory for the middle- 
class Whigs in British politics. They also 
made a lesser gain in the reform of the 
franchise, which was considerably extended 
to members of the lower middle class. Uni- 
versal suffrage was not, however, secured at 
this time. Even the more prosperous city 
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workers were not given the right to vote until 
1867. The better class of peasants were 
granted the right of suffrage i in 1884. Uni- 
versal manhood suffrage was not secured un- 
til late in 1918. At this time limited woman 
suffrage was also granted; full suffrage rights 
were given to women by an act of 1928. 


B. The Revolutions of 1848 

Middle-class discontent prepares Europe 
for revolution in 1848. Outside of France. 
Belgium, and some of the lesser German 
states the revolutionary movement of 1830 
was abortive and unsuccessful. Between 1830 
and 1848, however, the middle class grew in 
strength in Europe as a result of the increas- 
ing commercial and industrial activity. In 
some countries, particularly in France, the 
more radical members of the middle class 
were aided by the new industrial workers, 
who had grown in numbers as a result of the 
beginnings of the Industrial Revolution. 

The troubles of Louis Philippe. At the 
outset, Louis Philippe of France had been 
inclined to establish a liberal business ad- 
ministration, but insurrections broke out in 
1832, and in 1835 attempts were made on the 
life of the King himself. This led to the 
enactment of rather reactionary and oppres- 
sive laws in September 1835. These weak- 
ened the Orleanist regime. The growing 
French working class particularly resented 
the increasingly reactionary policies of Louis 
Philippe and joined with the more radical 
members of the middle class in agitating for 
revolutionary reforms and the establishment 
of a republic. Dynastic ambitions also en- 
tered the picture, for Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, nephew of the great Emperor, was lay- 
ing plans to restore the Bonaparte dynasty. 
He was able to draw on the immense senti- 
mental attachment of many Frenchmen to 
the glorious memories of the brilliant Napo- 
leonic era. 

To aid him in checking the growth of dis- 
content and revolution, Louis Philippe called 
to his aid as prime minister the eminent 
French publicist and historian, François 
Guizot, who remained in office from 1840 to 
1848. He was attached to the middle class 
but belonged decidedly to the conservative 
wing. He believed that no changes in the 
French system were necessary or desirable. 
Guizot and Louis Philippe were able to keep 


control of affairs until the close of 1847, but 
gradually nearly all the French parties joined 
together in the opposition—middle-class lib- 
erals, radical republicans, Socialists, and 
Bonapar! tists. Active rioting broke out late 
in February 1848, and on February 24 Louis 
Philippe abdicated and fled to England, 
where he died in exile in 1850. 

The French Revolution of 1848: from Re- 
public to Empire. The Second French Re- 
public was accordingly set up on February 24. 
This passed through three main stages. The 
first was the working-class phase, which lasted 
from February 24 to May 4, 1848. In this 
period the influence and theories of the labor 
leader Louis Blanc were dominant. But the 
more conservative republicans conspired to 
defeat his program and drive out the radi- 
cals. They succeeded, and a middle-class 
republic set up on May 4 lasted until Decem- 
ber 20. Slowly but surely the sentiment for 
another Bonaparte grew in strength, and on 
December 20, 1848, Louis Napoleon was 
elected President of the conservative republic. 
He ruled under republican forms until the 
close of the year 1851. Then, as Napoleon 
III, he was able to transform the Second Re- 
public into the Second Empire. This empire 
lasted until the defeat of France by Prussia 
in 1870-71. Though an empire, the regime 


_ of Napoleon III was really devoted to middle- 


class ideals and to the promotion of busi- 
ness prosperity. He especially favored the 
trading classes through liberal tariff policics. 
From 1848 onward it was very apparent that 
the old order, ruled by the king, the Church, 
and the nobility, could never again be re- 
stored in France. 

Revolution in Austria and Hungary. The 
forces making for revolution had increased 
so notably between 1830 and 1848 that not 
even Austria-Hungary was able to escape 
their impact. This ancient Hapsburg mon- 
archy was the center of European reaction. 
The reforms introduced by its liberal mon- 
arch, the “Enlightened Despot” Joseph Il, 
had been cast aside, and the country still 
remained a medieval feudal society in most 
aspects of its public and economic life. Its 
real ruler from the Napoleonic era to the 
Revolution of 1848 was Prince Metternich, 
the most aggressive, astute, and successful 
opponent of the middle-class liberalism exem- 
plified by. the French Revolution and its asso- 
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ciated developments. He was the implacable 
foe of both nationality and liberalism. But 


these principles had become so potent by- 


1848 that even Metternich could no longer 
keep them thoroughly bottled up. Revolu- 
tions broke out in the various Austrian do- 
minions, particularly Hungary, Bohemia, and 
northeastern Italy. 

Louis Kossuth and the reform movement 
in Hungary. The Kingdom of Hungary had 
come under Austrian Hapsburg rule in 1526. 
Down to the middle of the 19th century it 
remained a reactionary feudal state. The 
first important steps taken toward reform 
were embodied in the program of Count 
Istvan Széchenyi (1791-1860), a Hungarian 
nobleman who desired to improve the mate- 
rial and intellectual conditions of Hungary 
and to make his country one of the most 
powerful and prosperous states of Europe. 
But he was afraid of political reform and 
liberalism. Consequently, leadership passed 
to Louis Kossuth (1802-94), an ardent liberal 
and patriot. He attacked the political and 
legal aspects of the old regime, demanding 
the abolition of the privileges of the nobility, 
equal legal rights for all citizens, trial by 
jury, and the reform of the criminal code. 
Even more advanced was the program of an- 
other Hungarian liberal leader, Ferencz Deak 

_ (1803-76). He worked for the taxation of 
the nobles; the control of national expendi- 
tures by the Hungarian Diet; the liberty of 
the press, public meetings, and political asso- 
ciations; and Hungarian independence. 

On March 3, 1848, Kossuth made a fiery 
speech in the Hungarian Diet condemning 
the old regime in Hungary and denouncing 
the evil influence of Austria upon Hungary. 
His speech was translated into German and 
circulated among the Vienna mobs. The 
result was a riot in Vienna that frightened 
Metternich, who fled to London for safety. 
The Hungarian Diet then passed the famous 
March Laws of 1848 that abolished most 
aspects of feudalism in Hungary; proclaimed 
the fundamental principles of liberalism, 
such as religious toleration, freedom of the 
press, and trial by jury; and made Hungary 
practically an independent nation by de- 
manding that the only connection with Aus- 
tria should be the personal dynastic union 
according to which the Emperor of Aus- 
tria should be King of Hungary. In all 
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other ways Hungary was to be an independ- 
ent nation. Austria, with its hands full at 
home, acquiesced’on March g1, 1848. 

Hungarian rashness brings Russian inter- 
vention and the collapse of revolution. The 
Austrian reactionaries gained in strength in 
the later months of 1848, and war broke out 
with Hungary. The Hungarians were vic- 
torious, and in the enthusiasm of their na- 
tional triumph declared Hungary an inde- 
pendent republic with Kossuth as president, 
This alarmed the reactionary Russian Tsar, 
Nicholas I, who wanted no powerful republic 
among his neighbors. When he was invited 
by the Austrian Emperor, Francis Joseph, to 
send an army to aid the Austrians, he was 
only too willing to do so. The Hungarians, 
though greatly outnumbered, fought bravely 
against the Austrians and the Russians, but 
they were crushed in August 1849; and their 
country was reduced to the status of a de- 
pendent province of Austria until 1867. The 
arrangements of the latter year brought into 
being the Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy, 
which lasted until the close of the first World 
War, when Austria-Hungary was separated 
and both states were dismembered. 

Nationalism both stimulates and thwarts 
revolution in Bohemia. In Bohemia also 
both nationalism and middle-class liberalism 
were inseparably intertwined. The Czechs, 
a Slavic people who predominated in Bo- 
hemia, desired autonomy or independence. 
The middle class resented the restrictions 
that had hung over from the old feudal age. 
Encouraged by events in Hungary, the Bo- 
hemian Diet sent a delegation to Vienna de- 
manding political and legal liberalism, free- 
dom of the press and religion, the power to 
determine their own taxation, and autonomy 
in local government. These demands were 
conceded by the Austrian Emperor on April 
8, 1848. 

Nationalism, however, undermined lib- 
eralism in Bohemia as it had in Hungary. In 
the first place, the Czechs quarreled with the 
Germans in Bohemia over the question of 
independence versus union with either Aus- 
tria or Germany. Further, the Czechs called 
a Panslavic Congress to meet at Prague in 
June 1848. This was made up of Czechs, 
Moravians, Ruthenians, Croats, and Serbs— 
the numerous Slavic peoples under the do- 
minion of Austria. They could not under- 
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stand each other when speaking in_ their 
several Slavic tongues; and to their ‘vast 
humiliation, they had to conduct their pro- 
ceedings in the despised German language of 
their hated Austrian masters. The quarrels 
among these Slavs led to a riot in Prague on 
June 12. Taking advantage of the confu- 
sion, the Austrian general Windischgrätz 
made himself dictator of Bohemia on June 
17. Austria repudiated its concessions to 
Bohemia, and the status quo was soon re- 
stored, 

Revolution spreads to Italy. In Austrian 
Italy the revolutionary spirit of middle-class 
liberalism had been particularly fanned by 
nationalistic aspirations set forth by Giuseppe 
Mazzini (1805-72) and other Italian patriots. 
Revolution broke out among the Austrian 
states in northern Italy, and at first the Em- 
peror had to acquiesce. But jealousy among 
the various Italian states offered Vienna its 
chance. The Austrian general Radetzky re- 
covered Lombardy and Venetia after his vic- 
tory at Custozza at the close of July 1848. 
Revolution spread to other parts of Italy— 
to Tuscany, the Papal States, and Naples. 
Constitutional government and unity seemed 
imminent, but jealousy and stupidity post- 
poned their realization until 1870. 

Metternich ousted in Austria, but his sys- 
tem remains. Even in Austria itself revolu- 
tion could not be averted in 1848. The 
liberals demanded a constitution, the pro- 
tection of personal liberties, and an increase 
of self-government. Weakened by revolution 
throughout the Empire, Austria was com- 
pelled to grant these demands. The Aus- 
trian Diet abolished feudalism in the Haps- 
burg domains on July 22, 1848. The revo- 
lutionists forced the Emperor Ferdinand I 
and Metternich to flee from Vienna for 
safety. But General Windischgrätz was re- 
called from Prague and suppressed the 
Vienna Revolution on October 31, 1848. 
The reactionary party, now victorious in 
Vienna, forced Ferdinand to resign and 
chose as Emperor Francis Joseph 1,,a nephew 
of Ferdinand, who was only 18 years old at 
the time. Francis Joseph had one of the 
longest reigns in recorded history, retaining 
his crown until his death in 1916 during the 
first World War. In November 1848 Prince 
Felix Schwarzenberg succeeded the deposed 
Metternich as the leader of autocracy and re- 
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action in Vienna. Therefore, though Metter- 
nich himself passed from the scene, he had the 

satisfaction of seeing his system restored 
after the shock of the mid-century revolu- 
tions. 

Some progress in Austria. Nevertheless, 
though political reaction was revived, con- 
siderable progress had been brought about 
in the social and economic situation by the 
revolutions of 1848. The feudal system had 
been outlawed throughout the Austrian pos- 
sessions, though it required many years to 
remove all its vestiges in practice. Indeed 
Hungary, even in the period after the first 
World War, was still dominated by the great 
landed magnates, who were able to resist 
the agrarian reforms proposed after the war 
by Count Karolyi. 

Suppression of revolution in Italy. The 
revolutions in the Italian peninsula also were 
put down through the aid of the armies 
of reactionary Austria. The liberal King 
Charles Albert of Piedmont was defeated at 
the battle of Novara on March 23, 1849. 
The Florentine Republic of Tuscany was 
crushed. Even supposedly liberal France 
came to the aid of the Pope and overthrew 
the Roman Republic at the end of June 1849. 
In March 1849, the King of Naples had put 
down the revolution in Naples and Sicily and 
made absolutism secure for the moment in 
southern Italy. Only in the Kingdom of 
Piedmont and Sardinia did liberalism sur- 
vive in Italy after the ill-fated revolutions of 
1848. Here Charles Albert abandoned his 
throne in favor of his son, Victor Em- 
manuel II. The young king soon called to 
his assistance the shrewd and indefatigable 
statesman Count Camillo Cavour (1810-61), 
As a result of their joint efforts Italy attained 
unity in the following generation, after a 
struggle that culminated in the seizure of 
Rome from the Pope in 1870, National 
unity and middle-class political liberalism 
were at last assured in Italy. 

The Revolution of 1848 in Prussia. The 
revolutionary movement of 1848 also swept 
over the German states outside of the Aus- 
trian possessions. In Prussia the people de- 
manded the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy. Frederick William IV, King of 
Prussia (1840-58), refused to grant this de- 
mand and dissolved the Prussian Landtag 
in June 1847. A serious constitutional crisis 
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thus existed in Prussia on’ the eve of the 
revolutions that broke out early in 1848. 
Barricades were erected in Berlin in the mid- 
dle of March 1848, and Frederick William 
was forced to agree to call the Landtag in or 
der to draw up a constitution for Prussia. 

‘the revolutionary movement quickly spread 
beyond Prussia. A great Parliament of lib- 
eral German delegates met at Frankfort on 
May 18, 1848, and remained in session for 
exactly 13 months. The real purpose of the 
Parliament was to bring about German unity 
and to secure a constitution for a new, united, 
and liberal German Empire. 

Lamentable failure of the Frankfort Par- 
liament. The Frankfort Parliament failed 
for a number of reasons. Few of its members 
had any knowledge of or experience with 
constitutional government. No practical 
program or constitution was ready to be sub- 
mitted. There were many fiery patriots and 
liberals in the parliament who insisted upon 
long and frequent speeches on the gencral 
principles of liberty and patriotism, thus 
wasting a vast amount of precious time. 
This lost time was crucial, for during this pe- 
riod the reactionaries were regaining their 
hold in the Austrian domains and getting in 
shape to intervene elsewhere to crush lib- 
eralism and revolution. 

The Frankfort Parliament was forced to 
‘face two basic problems, namely, what should 
be included in the united Germany, and 
who should be called to head the new Ger- 
man Empire. If all of the Austrian posses- 
sions were included, this would produce a 
heterogeneous population of Germans, Slavs, 
and Magyars, and it would be next to im- 
possible to create a close federal union out of 
such a mixture of peoples spread over far- 
flung areas. On the other hand, to include 
only German Austria would break up the 
unity of Austria, and the latter country ob- 
jected to any such proposal. It was decided, 
nevertheless, that the new Germany should 
be constituted solely of Germanic states and 
that the non-German Austrian possessions 
must be excluded. This turned Austria 
against the proposal to unify Germany. 

It was next decided to offer the title of Ger- 
man Emperor to King Frederick William IV 
of Prussia, who in 1848 had agreed to accept 
it if it were ever offered to him. But now 
he hesitated. He disliked to take a crown as 
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the gift of an unholy revolutionary assembly 
when he believed it should have come from 
God or, at least, from a council. of German 
princes. Further, he was fearful of the op- 
position of Austria and such strong German 
states as Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Saxony, and 
Hanover. Therefore on April 28, 1849, he 
refused the new imperial crown. The Frank- 
fort Parliament soon had to disband in hu- 
miliation. 

Austria humiliates Prussia and in turn is 


crushed by Prussia. Frederick William then 
tried to form a new imperial union with Prus- 
sia at its head, roughly similar to that which 


later (1871) was set up by Bismarck. But 
Prince Schwarzenberg, the reactionary leader 
in Austria, compelled him to abandon this 
plan.’ 

Austrian supremacy within the German 
states was once more asserted and German 
unity further postponed. But Austrian 
hegemony in Germany was doomed to be 
short-lived after 1850. A young Prussian 
squire who was greatly distressed by this 
Prussian surrender to Austrian dictation in 
1850, Otto von Bismarck, led in creating the 
great army which enabled the Prussians to 
win a crushing victory over Austria in 1866 
and then to defeat France in 1870. The re- 
sult was that Austria was driven into a sub- 
ordinate position among the German states, 
and German unity was at last secured after 
a thousand years of futile efforts to attain it. 

The Prussian constitution of 1850. De- 
spite the failure to secure unity and constitu- * 
tional government for all the German states, 
Frederick William was induced to grant a 
constitution to Prussia in January 1850, 
though he had said in 1847 that he would 
never allow a “scrap of paper to come be- 
tween him and God.” The movements for 
constitutional government in other German 
states, especially Saxony, Baden, and the 
Rhenish Palatinate, were suppressed by local 
and Prussian troops. 

In central Europe and Italy the revolutions 
of 1848 were brought about by the same sort 
of mercantile and business classes that had 
many years before carried through the Eng- 
lish, American, and French revolutions. 
There was as yet little of the new mechanical 
industry in these areas. The members of the 
urban proletariat were weak and few. There 
was therefore little working-class radicalism 
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or real democracy in. thes revolutionary 
movements. 

as we have already seen, the more progres- 
sive business liberals were aided in révolu- 
tionary activities by the urban workers. _ 

The Chartist Movement in England. In 
England in 1848, the uprising was actually 
a proletarian movement. This was because 
England was a century ahead of central Eu- 
rope in its social and economic evolution. 
The radicalism of 1848 in England centered 
around what is known as the Chartist move- 
ment, which began to develop in the ‘go's. 
The Chartist leaders drew up a Great Charter 
or proletarian Bill of Rights comprising 
some six points designed to promote the po- 
litical rights and powers of the working 
classes. ‘These six points were: (1) universal 
manhood suffrage; (2) equal electoral dis- 
tricts; (3) the elimination of property quali- 
fications for members of Parliament; (4) the 
payment of parliamentary members; (5) vote 
by ballot; and (6) annual election of Parlia- 
ment, 

The Chartists agitated for a decade. On 
April 10, 1848, a great Chartist demonstra- 
tion was called in London, ‘The government 
in alarm summoned Metternich’s old friend, 
the aged Duke of Wellington, to lead the 
army against any possible rioters. A great 
storm made it necessary to call off the Chartist 
demonstration, and the movement collapsed 
as a result of the threat of force, the scorn of 
critics, and the “selling out” by some of the 
Chartist leaders to the capitalist class. Never- 
theless, though the Chartist agitation had lit- 
tle of the vigor of the revolutionary move- 
ments at the time on the Continent, five of 
the six points of the Chartists have since 
been secured, thus attesting to the growth 
of the power of the working classes and of 
political democracy in England. But annual 
elections of Parliament have not been se- 
cured, 

The Paris Communard uprising, 1871. A 
bloody revolt took place in Paris in 1871 after 
the withdrawal of the Prussian troops. It 
was the first great proletarian uprising on 
the Continent in modern times. Known as 
the Communard Movement, it was a revolt 
somewhat similar to the first stages of the 
French Revolution of 1848, namely, an effort 
to introduce radical social democracy. It 
also aimed to give greater autonomy to the 


In France, on the other hand, . 
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larger urban areas, especially Paris. It was 
brutally suppressed after a far greater loss of 


life and property than took place during the 


Reign of Terror in the first French Revolu- 


“tion. Though the uprising was put down, 


it succeeded in wiping out the last vestiges of 
the old Napoleonic regime and in provi ing 
a sound basis for the Third Republic. 
Thereafter, though monarchism lingered on 
faintly in France, it was never a serious force. 


C. The Russian Revolution of r905 


Russia lingers behind western Europe. 
Russia was even more backward in its social, 
economic, and political evolution than cen- 
tral Europe. Hence movements for middle- 
class revolution and political liberalism com- 
parable with those that swept over central 
Europe in 1830 and 1848 did not come to 
Russia until the opening of the goth century. 
To be sure, serfdom had been abolished, in 
law if not in fact, on the imperial lands in 
July 1858, and on the estates of nobles by the 
great Edict of Emancipation of March 3, 
1861. But political liberalism and repre- 
sentative government made little headway un- 
til the Revolution of 1905. 

Industrial origins. Beginning about 1890, 
Russia began slowly to introduce modern 
mechanical methods, the factory system, and 
up-to-date methods of transportation.” The 
leader in industrializing Russia was Count 
Sergius Witte (1849-1915), one of the ablest 
statesmen of modern times. 

Autocracy tightens. As a result of this 
preliminary invasion of Russia by the new 
economy there developed a considerable 
group of middle-class capitalists and political’ 
liberals. They demanded some share in the 
autocratic state dominated by the Romanov 
tyrants and their oppressive spies and police. 
But, as has been usual in such instances, 
these demands only led to the tightening-up 
of the reactionary elements. Count Witte 
was dismissed in 1903 because of the opposi- 
tion of Russian reactionaries. The Tsar 
called to his aid a notorious reactionary min- 
ister, V. K. Plehve, who was in full sympathy 
with the adviser to the Tsar, Constantine 
Pobiedonostsev, who headed up the anti- 
liberal policy and intrigue in Russia. To- 
gether they organized vigorously every auto- 
cratic force in Russia in the effort to repress 
the liberal demands. Oppressive decrees were 
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passed with the design of intimidating and 
destroying liberal opposition. 

The Russo-Japanese War brings revolu- 
tion, 1g05. The rotten autocratic system was 
however, soon discredited and undermined 
as a result of Russia’s humiliating and rapid 
defeat in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. 
Plehve was assassinated in 1904, and the Tsar 
was compelled to grant some minor conces- 
sions to the liberals. The liberals were not 
satisfied, however, and insisted upon: (1) the 
granting of a constitution; (2) the establish- 
ment of the conventional civil rights in Rus- 
sia; (3) the guarantee of the freedom of con- 
science, speech, publication, and public 
meetings; and (4) the establishment of repre- 
sentative government. The Tsar refused, and 
as a result revolution broke out in January 
1905. 

The 1905 Revolution gradually suppressed. 
The Tsar and his associates endeavored to 
stem the tide of liberalism, but in October 
1905 a general strike was declared. The 
autocrats then gave way to some degree. In 
June 1go5 the Tsar agreed to call a national 
assembly, and in August he provided for its 
sessions during the coming January. He dis- 
missed his more reactionary ministers and 
once more summoned Count Witte to act as 
premier. On October 30, 1905, the Tsar 
issued a manifesto guaranteeing civil liberties, 
liberalizing the franchise for the election of 
the new assembly (the Duma) and conceding 
that henceforth no law should be executed 
without the consent of that body. But the 
Tsar and his associates were motivated by 
fear rather than sincerity. They did their 
best to insure reactionary intimidation of the 
Duma when it met. Witte was dismissed 
once more in April 1906, and supplanted by 
conservatives, Goremykin and Stolypin. 

Milyukov and the Cadets. The first Duma 
met on May 10, 1906. The leading liberal 
group in the opposition to the Tsar were the 
Constitutional Democrats (or so-called Ca- 
dets, thus named from the initials of Con- 
stitutional Democrats). Their leader was the 
distinguished professor of history and law, 
Paul Milyukovy. The Duma proceeded to 
enact laws establishing political liberalism in 
Russia, and demanded that the ministry 
should be responsible to the Duma instead 
of the Tsar. The Tsar refused and dismissed 
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the ine on July 21, 1906. The Cadets 
then went to Viborg in Finland and issued 
the so-called Viborg Manifesto. They ex- 
horted the Russian people to stand firm for 
constitutionalism and liberalism. But the 
manifesto proved ineffective, and the revolu- 
tion gradually collapsed. Reaction set in 
once more. Russia went into the first World 
War still under autocratic rule. 

Reaction pays the penalty, November 1917. 
The first World War undermined the Roma- 
nov regime far more thoroughly than the 
Russo-Japanese War. The Cadet group es- 
tablished a constitutional monarchy in March 
1917. A more radical government, dom- 
inated by the Social Revolutionaries, the 
agrarian Socialist party of Russia, came into 
power under A. F. Kerensky in the summer of 
1917. In November 1917, a group of Marx- 
ian socialists, the Bolsheviks, led by Nicolai 
Lenin, took over the government in the name 
of the city workers. They established the 
Soviet Russia of today. The Tsar paid with 
his life the penalty for his reactionary poli- 
cies and timidity. His associates in reaction 
among the Russian courtiers and nobles were 
either killed or driven into exile. 

Representative government in Soviet Rus- 
sia. The political developments in Soviet 
Russia indicated that, though representative 
government was instituted by the middle 
class, it could survive under a proletarian 
regime. Indeed, the Soviet system actually 
means the Russian system of representative 
government and does not denote the So: 
cialist economic program. The Soviet system 
is a combination of territorial and _ voca- 
tional representation. It is chiefly the eco- 
nomic groups of peasant and industrial work- 
ers that do the electing, but they vote in 
territorial districts. The Soviet system, how- 
ever, was a wide departure from the con- 
ventional representative government under 
middle-class capitalism, for there is only one 
party, the Communist party; and the elected 
representatives represent not parties but so- 
cial and industrial groups. There is no party 
government in Russia as we know it in lib- 
eral countries. The one party that exists is 
only an electoral and administrative agent of 
the government. Whether all proletarian 
Socialist states will set up this type of repre- 
sentative government remains to be seen. 
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V. THE BOURGEOIS REVOLUTIONS PROMOTE NATIONALISM 


Liberalism, revolution, and nationalism. 
This survey of the revolutions from 1642 to 
1905 makes it plain that the middle-class lib- 
erals were interested fundamentally in in- 
suring representative government, in bringing 
about the guarantee of personal liberties, 
and in securing proper constitutional protec- 
tion of property. But these movements also 
did much to stimulate the growth of nation- 
alism after the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 

Growth of English nationalism. The pe- 
riod of the Commonwealth under Cromwell 
stimulated English national spirit, particu- 
larly as a result of the brilliant naval vic- 
tories over the Dutch and the suppression of 
revolution in Catholic Ireland. The Glori- 
ous Revolution of 1688-89 is the greatest 
event in the history of British liberalism and 
has been properly honored in Macaulay’s 
History of England, perhaps the most famous 
of all British historical works. This revolu- 
tion was followed up immediately by bril- 
liant foreign wars, especially the War of the 
Spanish Succession. The merchant friends 
of revolution were also particularly enthu- 
siastic in their support of colonization and 
of the creation of the British Empire. 

Nascent American nationalism. The 
American Revolution transformed thirteen 
jealous and quarreling colonies into the first 
great federal republic in human history. At 
the time of the Albany Congress of 1754 the 
colonists would not unite even for their own 
defense. By the time of the purchase of 
Louisiana in 1803, even the states-rights Jef- 
fersonian Republicans had succumbed to cen- 
tralization and the principle of nationality. 
The settlement of the West and the extension 
of the frontier was a strong nationalizing in- 
fluence. The frontiersmen were highly loyal 
to the national government, and westward 
expansion filled the country with patriotic 
pride, incidentally bringing some friction 
with foreign countries that further stimulated 
national ardor. 

French nationalism flourishes. The French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic period in 
France constituted the most powerful impulse 
to nationalism prior to the Industrial Revo- 
lution of the 19th century. A psychological 


justification for nationalism was found in the 


popular slogan of Fraternity. The glorious 


foreign wars, replete with victories, that were 
fought by the revolutionists and Napoleon 
enormously enriched the already strong mili- 
tary tradition in France. The reforms of the 
revolutionists and Napoleon completed the 
process of centralizing the French adminis- 
tration. Napoleon’s conquests carried the 
ideal of nationality into lands outside of 
France, some directly and some as a defense 
against French aggression. Italy and Poland 
were good examples of the direct transmis- 
sion of nationalism from France; and Prussia, 
Spain, and Austria were perhaps the best 
illustrations of rising nationalism as a bar- 
ricade against French dominion. 


Nationalism in central Europe and Russia. 
The element of nationality was everywhere 
prominent in the revolutions of 1830 and 
1848. It was even more powerful than 
middle-class economic and political aspira- 
tions in the revolutions in Belgium, Poland, 
and Italy in 1830, where national independ- 
ence was the chief issue at stake. In 1848 
nationality so complicated the economic, po- 
litical, and legal program of the middle class 
as to defeat most of these revolutions, In 
Hungary, Bohemia, and again in Italy, na- 
tionality was a more powerful force: than 
liberalism. The inability to restrain it within 
discreet bounds was chiefly responsible for the 
collapse of the revolutions in Hungary and 
Bohemia, and it seriously weakened the ris- 
ings in the rebellious states of Italy. 

Even in Russia in 1905 nationalism played 
a prominent part. ‘The patriotic resentment 
of the Russians over the defeat of their ar- 
mies in the Far East was the main factor in 
preparing the groundwork of the revolution. 
Moreover, the Cadets linked hands enthu- 
siastically with the most extreme Russian re- 
actionaries in supporting the Panslavic pro- 
gram of the Russian nationalists, 

Liberalism no safeguard against war. It 
is thus readily apparent that middle-class 
revolutionary movements from the 17th cen- 
tury to the goth were quite as potent as the 
absolute monarchs of earlier times in stimu- 
lating the development and psychological 
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force of the national-state system. The fail- 
ure to recognize this important historical fact 
did more than anything else to encourage the 


futile hope of many liberal pacifists before 
1914 that constitutional government or de- 


mocracy would constitute a safeguard against 
war. 

The end of feudal society. The develop- 
ments briefly summarized in this chapter 

brought to a final conclusion one of the great 
“stages in the evolution of human society and 
political institutions, namely, feudalism. 
The ending of feudalism is frequently ob- 
scured in accounts of contemporary battles, 
political maneuvers, and dynastic changes; 
but it is of far greater significance than ‘all 
of these. The termination of feudalism was 
an incident in the triumph of nationalism 
and middle-class liberalism, the rise of the 
bourgeoisie, and the dominion of the new 
urban and business order. Looking at the 
matter broadly, the absolute monarchs put 
an end to feudalism in a political and legal 
sense, and it remained for the middle class, 
through revolution and representative gov- 
ernment, to wipe out its economic and social 
vestiges. 

Gradual elimination of feudalism and its 
vestiges. In England feudalism had vanished 
in a political sense by the time of the rise of 
the Tudor monarchy in 1485, and its social 
and economic hangovers had disappeared by 
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the close of the Revolution of 1688. But 
even in a social and economic sense feudal- 
ism had little sway in England after the 16th 
century. In France feudalism was wiped out 
politically by Richelieu and Mazarin by the 
middle of the 17th century; its social and 


“economic vestiges were ended by the reforms 


of the Revolution following August 4, 1789. 
In Prussia political feudalism was disrupted 
by the centralizing policies initiated by the 
Great Elector (1640-88); and it was wiped out 
socially and economically after the Edict of 
Emancipation of 1807 in the period of Re- 
generation. In Austria feudalism was ended 
in both a political and an economic sense 
during the Revolution of 1848, though the 
old landed nobility maintained their domin- 
ion in Hungary until the second World War. 
In Russia political feudalism was largely 
broken up during the 18th century by the 
centralizing activities of Peter the Great and 
Catherine. Serfdom was legally abolished in 
the middle of the igth century, but the so- 
cial and economic phases of feudalism ac- 
tually persisted down to the Revolution of 
1917. Feudalism disappeared in Italy as an 
aspect of the process of liberalization and 
unification between 1830 and 1870. In Spain 
political feudalism was dealt a heavy blow 
by Philip II (1556-98), but its social and eco- 
nomic aspects did not fully disappear until 
the Revolution of 1931. 


FOOTNOTES 


1W. J. Durant, “Is Democracy Doomed?” Saturday 
Evening Post, Sept. 15, 1934, p- 78. 

2 These monopolies were not resented by the mer- 
chants who directly profited by them. 

3 Constitutional History of England, Longmans, 
1912, 3 vols., Vol. II, p- 23- 

4 The present ruling dynasty in England. 

5 C. C. Brinton, review of C. D. Hazen, “The French 
Revolution,” American Historical Review, July 1933, 
P. 754: 

6 Failure to reform the royal revenue-collecting ma- 
chinery also helped on revolution. This had pre- 


vented the monarchy from getting its share of the in- 
creasing wealth of France and left it bankrupt in the 
midst of a wealthy society. 

7 Impelled more by nationalism than by middle-class 
aspirations. 

8 This withdrawal of Frederick William is known as 
the Humiliation of Olmiitz from the name of the place 
where Frederick William’s representative had acqui- 
esced in Schwarzenberg’s demands. 

9 There had been some industrialization in Poland 
at an earlier date. 
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The Rise of Constitutional and Repuiblican 


Governments, New Legal Developments, 


and the Growth of Liberalism 


4E ideals and practical program of the 

| middle class from the 17th century 
to the goth are clear enough—na- 
tionalism, freedom for business enterprise, 
the protection of property, and the guarantee 
of civil liberties. But it was necessary to do 
something more than enunciate and eulogize 
these ideals, They had to be applied, made 


permanent, and be protected. In short, it 
was necessary to create constitutions that 
would embody these ideals and make them 
the basis of the law and politics of the state. 
Hence the growing power of the middle class 
and the success of revolutions were every- 
where accompanied by the rise of constitu- 
tional government. 


I. THE ORIGINS OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Basic elements of a constitution. Back of 
the rise of all constitutions lie basic aspira- 
tions and principles. First, there is the con- 
ception of a higher or absolute secular law 
to which any and all rulers are subordinate. 
Second, there is the notion of such primordial 
and inalienable individual rights as life, ‘lib- 
erty, and property that the law must protect. 
Finally, there is the idea of a sacred writ- 
ten charter, embodying this higher law and 
these personal rights, and immune to change 
except through a formal and indubitable ex- 
pression of the public will. Constitutional 
government thus states the supreme law, cre- 
ates the framework of government, enu- 
merates the civil rights of individual citizens, 
and places all on semisacred parchment. 

What a constitution does. Though consti- 
tutional law and comparative government 
are difficult and technical subjects, there is no 
reason why the general nature and signifi- 
cance of constitutions should not be clear. 
A constitution may be defined in general 
terms as the organic instrument of govern- 
ment. It outlines the form and functions 
of political institutions and machinery, and 
prescribes the rights and immunities of the 
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individual citizen. For example, a constitu- 
tion determines whether or not a state shall ` 
be a monarchy or a republic; it may prescribe 
either executive or parliamentary ascendancy 
in the government, or it may distribute the 
powers of government equally among the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
as in the Constitution of the United States; 
it may describe in detail the nature, terms, 
and mode of election of the various members 
of each department of the government; and 
it may specifically enumerate the liberties and 
immunities of the individual citizen under 
the particular form of government created. 
In short, the constitution defines and de- 
scribes the legal rights of the citizen and the 
structure and operation of the government 
that is to make him secure in the enjoyment 
of these rights. As Professor Walton Hamil- 
ton puts it: “A law for the government, safe- 
guarding individual rights, set down in writ- 
ing—that is the constitution.” 

Written and unwritten constitutions. A 
constitution may be a very precise document, 
worked out all at one time by a specific con- 
stitutional convention. Or it may be a col- 
lection of documents and precedents running 
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over many centuries, much of the constitu- 
tional procedure existing only in traditional 
practice not committed to writing at all. Our 
Federal Constitution is a good example of 
the first, and the English constitution of the 
second. 

Any form of class government can rest on a 
constitution. In the period with which we 
are concerned, following the middle of the 
17th century, constitutions have been mainly 
the creation of the middle classes. But any 
dominant class can make and operate a con- 
stitution. Constitutional government may 
well support a landed aristocracy, as did that 
of Hungary down to the second World War. 
It may also reflect and buttress a proletarian 
regime that virtually outlaws both landed no- 
bility and middle-class capitalists, as in the 
constitution of Soviet Russia. 

But thus far in modern history the move- 
ment for constitutions has been so closely 
linked with the program and activities of the 
middle class that we may almost identify the 
desire for constitutions and their creation 
with the interests and strategy of that class. 
Down to 1789 the middle-class constitutions 
were designed to protect property from the 
inroads of royalty and nobility. The United 
States set the precedent in creating a con- 
stitution to protect property against indus- 
trial workers and farmers—that is, to protect 
the middle class from those below it in the 
social and economic brackets. 

Constitutions have protected business and 
property. The political institutions and pol- 
icies of the Western world since the 17th cen- 
tury have, thus, mainly reflected the economic, 
social, and political ideals of the capitalistic 
middle class. These were chiefly legal pro- 

` tection of property, enforcement of contract, 
and a large degree of freedom in personal 
and business initiative. Everywhere the bour- 
geoisie have been fearful of state interference 
with economic activities, except where this 
interference has been believed to foster the 
interests of the capitalist class. They have 
been opposed to social legislation designed 
to protect the working classes and hence 
likely to hamper the freedom of the employer 
to deal with his employees as he sees fit. 

Constitutions have insured economic free- 
dom and protection. Most modern constitu- 
tions have embodied these fundamental bour- 
geois ideals of freedom from arbitrary 
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governmental interference and have assured 
the protection of personal rights and prop- 
erty interests. The fundamental rights and 
immunities for all men and the appropriate 
guarantees of economic liberty were em- 
bodied in the first ten Amendments to the 
American Constitution—really an integral 
part of the document, since they were all 
added immediately. The French Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, drawn up in 1789, 
mentions property among the “natural and 
imprescriptible rights of man” in Article 2, 
and describes it in Article 17 as “an inviola- 
ble and sacred right.” 

The great advantage of a constitution to 
the middle-class businessman is that it gives 
relative stability and permanence to the po- 
litical system and thus renders him and his 
business relatively free from arbitrary change 
and interference on the part of the govern- 
ment. Neither king, noble, peasant, nor 
worker can arbitrarily invade business or 
interfere with property. Not only are life 
and liberty made secure within prescribed 
limits, but also the rights and privileges of 
property have been carefully defined in most 
constitutions since the middle of the 18th 
century. 

“Due process of law.” This notion of the 
immunity of business from governmental con- 
trol received its most notable recognition in 
the judicial interpretation of the “due proc- 
ess” clause in the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
declares that “no state shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law.” In our constitutional 
law, business corporations have been ad- 
mitted as persons in legal cases, and they are, 
thus, protected by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. “Due process of law” is so broad a 
conception that it opens up the widest oppor- 
tunity for judges sympathetic with the prop- 
ertied groups to set aside any legislation 
unfavorable to corporate business interests. 
As the famous constitutional historian, E. S. 
Corwin, has expressed it: “‘Due process of 
law’ is not a regular concept at all, but merely 
a roving commission of judges to sink what- 
ever legislative craft may appear to them, 
from the standpoint of the vested interests, 
to be of piratical tendency.” 

Constitutions are usually difficult to change 
oramend. The relative stability of constitu- 
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tional governments and their specific guar- 
antees of political and economic rights to 
the propertied classes have been the chief 
reasons why the triumph of the bourgeoisie 
in politics throughout the Western world has 
usually been followed by the immediate 
adoption of written constitutions. The de- 
gree of fixity and rigidity in constitutional 
government varies greatly. In Great Britain 
Parliament can legally amend the constitu- 
tion with as little formal difficulty as it meets 
in passing a bill appropriating a petty sum 
for repairing a local bridge. In the United 
States the process of amendment is so ex- 
tremely difficult that only eleven amend- 
ments have been added since the original ten 
were embodied over 150 years ago. But even 
in England constitutional changes are infre- 
quent and never undertaken in a light- 
hearted manner. This is due chiefly to the 
reverence of the British for precedent and 
their reluctance to experiment rashly. In 
practice, then, the English constitution is not 
so easy to alter in any fundamental sense. 
Almost without exception, constitutions have 
been changed slowly and infrequently, and 
constitutional government has been char- 
acterized by relative stability and perma- 
nence. The middle class has thus far been 
vindicated by historical experience in its re- 
liance upon constitutional government as a 
guarantee against either royal arbitrariness 
or proletarian radicalism. There should be 
no difficulty in understanding the vast devo- 
tion of contemporary businessmen to the 
constitution and its. sanctity. 

Origin of modern constitutions. Though 
the first important written constitution of 
modern times was the so-called Instrument 
of Government drafted in 1653 for Crom- 
well’s Commonwealth government, constitu- 
tions are by no means a product of modern 
history. Aristotle is said to have studied the 
text of some 158 constitutions to serve as the 
basis of his book on the Athenian Constitu- 
tion. The forerunners of modern written 
constitutions were the charters granted to the 
medieval towns, to the English colonies in 
America, and to chartered trading companies. 

The English constitution. The English 
constitution is a curious combination of 
various documents dating from the Magna 
Charta of the first quarter of the 13th cen- 
tury to the Parliamentary Reform Bill of 
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1911 and certain important readjustments 
since the first World War. Among the most 
important of these documents are the Magna 
Charta (1215), the Petition of Right (1628), 
the Bill of Rights (1689) and the legislation 
immediately following it, the Reform Bill of 
1832, the Suffrage Acts of 1867, 1884, 1918, 
and 1928, and the Parliament Bill of 1911. 
In addition, there are other things that go to 
make up the English constitution, such as “the 
privileges of Parliament,” the Conventions 
of the Constitution, the Common Law, and 
the like, and a considerable amount of un- 
written precedents and procedure. 

The American state constitutions. The 
first great crop of written constitutions in 
modern society were those adopted by the 
American states after the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776. They were founded on 
the precedents of the colonial charters, the 
revolutionary doctrines of the British Whigs, 
and the Bill of Rights of 1689. These early 
state constitutions in America almost per- 
fectly exemplified the political ideals of the 
middle-class liberals. The aristocratic and 
monarchical elements in government were 
eliminated, especially the hereditary execu- 
tive. Special privilege and hereditary rights 
were denounced. The doctrine of popular 
sovereignty and the assertion that all powers 
were originally given to the government by 
the people were boldly and universally pro- 
claimed. 

The separation of powers and our Federal 
Constitution, The French philosopher 
Montesquieu had maintained about the mid- 
dle of the 18th century that the chief guar- 
antee of liberty lies in a definite separation 
of governmental powers and in an elaborate 
system of checks and balances. This doc- 
trine was embodied very generally in the 
American state constitutions. The lingering 
fear of the king was reflected, nevertheless, 
in a general tendency to exalt the legislature 
at the expense of the executive department. 
Short terms for governors were the rule. 
John Adams said that annual elections were 
the only safeguard against tyranny, The 
laissez-faire tendencies of the natural-right 
liberalism of that time were accepted, and 
the functions and powers of government were 
minimized and restricted. The chief pur- 
pose of government was represented as the 
protection of life, liberty, and property, and 
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any extensive interference with business be- 
yond this was frowned upon. Yet there 
were some vestiges of aristocracy and privi- 
lege. Property qualification for voting and 
office-holding were common, and even reli- 
gious qualifications for both office and the 
ballot were frequent. 

Constitution making in the United States 
was carried to a wider field in the Articles of 
Confederation of March 1781. But these 
were weak and inadequate, and a Constitu- 
tion embodying strong federal principles was 
framed in 1787 and adopted by 1789. The 
general political theory underlying the new 
Federal Constitution was much the same as 
that of the state constitutions. Especially 
conspicuous was the fact that the Federal Con- 
stitution was veritably based on Montes- 
quieu’s doctrine of the separation of govern- 
mental powers or departments. But the in- 
fluence of the more conservative temper of 
the time is to be seen in the ample provisions 
to protect property from any inroads by the 
masses, whether rural or urban, and these were 
supplemented by the first ten Amendments, 


French and Spanish constitutions. In 
France, the French Revolution produced a 
number of constitutions, all profoundly in- 
fluenced by British and American precedents. 
The most notable and influential was that of 
1791, which provided for the creation of a 
limited monarchy under the Legislative As- 
sembly. ‘This was more widely followed as 
a model than the later and more radical 
French constitutions because at this time 
limited monarchy aroused fewer objections 
from conservative minds than republican gov- 
ernment. Napoleon popularized constitu- 
tional government. Even though he ruled 
with an iron hand, he governed under con- 
stitutional forms in France and handed out 

~ charters and constitutions to his subject ter- 
ritories.! A famous and influential constitu- 
tion of the Napoleonic period was that 
adopted in Spain in 1812, based on the 
French constitution of 1791. This constitu- 
tion, proclaiming popular sovereignty and 
parliamentary government, was widely stud- 
ied by the European liberals in their struggle 
for constitutions between the Congress of 
Vienna (1815) and the revolutions of 1848, 
It was also widely imitated by the Latin- 
American peoples. The constitution of in- 
dustrial Belgium, influenced by the British 
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constitution and adopted and approved in 
1830-31, was especially admired by middle- 
class liberals and widely copied. 

Later constitutional developments. From 
1815 to 1848 the battle for constitutions met 
many and serious rebuffs, but since 1848 every 
civilized state has established constitutional 
government, which means, almost universally, 
representative government. The great enemy 
of liberalism, nationalism, and constitutions 
in Europe from 1815 to 1848 was Prince Met- 
ternich. He knew that constitutions almost 
always entailed representative institutions, 
and hence he recognized their threat to the 
system of autocracy that maintained him in 
power. But after 1848 his influence waned. 
The Kingdom of Piedmont and Sardinia ob- 
tained a constitution in 1848, which devel- 
oped into the constitution of United Italy. 
The King of Prussia granted a constitution 
in 1850, which lasted with few changes until 
the close of the first World War. The Em- 
peror of Austria was compelled to establish 
constitutional government in 1861. The 
minor European countries adopted constitu- 
tions at various times during the 19th cen- 
tury, particularly after 1830. The Latin- 
American states entered the constitution- 
making age in the first quarter of the same 
century. They usually modeled their con- 
stitutions after the Spanish constitution of 
1812 and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Constitutions after the first World War. 
Those states which adopted constitutions rel- 
atively late had a decided advantage in study- 
ing the experience of earlier constitutional 
systems. Most of the constitutions of Aus- 
tralasia embody, for example, the best fea- 
tures of the English and American constitu- 
tions. Some dozen new states that came into 
existence in Europe after the first World War 
adopted constitutions which in many cases 
embodied novel principles of political prac- 
tice, such as proportional and vocational rep- 
resentation. After the first World War Tur- 
key adopted a constitution that conferred 
remarkable powers upon the executive. In 
Russia and Republican Spain, constitutional 
government was turned against wealth and 
privilege and made a bulwark of proletarian 
radicalism: Dr. A. C. Flick thus summarized 
the extent and significance of the era of con- 
stitution making: 
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Between 1776 and 1850 well on towards a hun- 
dred written constitutions were created through- 
out the world. For the most part they represented 
political victories won by the people for democracy 
and nationality. Many of them stood as protests 
against the oppression of a motherland, such as the 
new American states against Great Britain, Spain, 
and Portugal. Others embodied hostility to con 
trol by other lands, as Belgium against Holland, 
Greece against Turkey, and Italy and Hungary 
against Austria. Some stood as revolts against 
tyrannical rulers as in France, Spain, Germany, 
and Austria. Others incorporated internal de- 
mands for reform as in Switzerland and Holland. 
Taking these documents as a whole, they measure 
the decline of absolutism and mark the progress of 
the world in liberty and equality.2 


Totalitarianism limits representative gov- 
ernment. In the rise of Bolshevism, Fascism, 
and dictatorship after the first World War 
one may note the appearance of a strong 
tendency to abandon at least the two-party 
or multiple-party phases of traditional repre- 
sentative government, though there is no rea- 
son why a constitution might not readily be 
founded upon the most extreme totalitarian 
principles. But the most striking aspect of 
the rise of the conservative totalitarianism 
we call Fascism is the suggested implication 
that the middle class has lost its former con- 
fidence in representative government as a 
means of protecting the vested interests of 
property. A main reason for this lies in the 
increasing strength of the working class in 
contemporary society, and in the consequent 
demand of this class that constitutions shall 
express its interests as well as those of the 
middle class, In radical totalitarian Soviet 
Russia, the development has gone to the other 
extreme from the older bourgeois goal of 
constitutions, and the Russian constitution 
aims to expropriate capitalistic owners and 
to establish a proletarian state that will itself 
own all the means of the production and ex- 
change of goods (wealth). 

Divine right of constitutions. Some of the 
mental traits and social patterns of the pre- 
constitutional age have tended to hang over 
into the era of constitutions. The concep- 
tion of the divine right of kings has been 
recast in the form of the divine status and 
sanctity of constitutions. The existence of 
constitutions has, indeed, begotten a per- 
verted mental attitude toward them known 
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„as “constitutionalism.” This has been de- 


fined by Walton Hamilton as follows: 


Constitutionalism is the name given to the trust 
which men repose in the power of words engrossed 
on parchment to keep a government in order. 
The writing down of the fundamental law, beyond 
peradventure and against misunderstanding, is an 
important political invention. It offers exact and 
enduring language as a test for official conduct at 
the risk of imposing outworn standards upon cur- 
rent activities. 


The vested interests frequently regard a con- 

stitution that was actually created as a result 

of many compromises, and that its framers 

considered a very imperfect experiment, as a_ 
body of law divinely inspired, too sacred even 

to be criticized, to say nothing of being seri- 

ously altered. 

The flavor and excesses of constitution wor- 
ship are well exhibited in the following sen- 
tences from an oration by Henry Dodge Esta- 
brook: 


And so, on this great continent, which God had 
kept hidden in a little world—here, with a new 
heayen and a new earth, where former things had 
passed away, the people of many nations, of vari- 
ous needs and creeds, but united in heart and soul 
and mind for a single purpose, builded an altar to 
Liberty, the first ever built, or that ever could be 
built, and called it the Constitution of the United 
States. ... O marvellous Constitution! Magic 
parchment, transforming word, maker, monitor, 
guardian of mankind! Thou hast gathered to thy 
impartial bosom the peoples of the earth, Colum- 
bia, and called them equal. Thou hast conferred 
upon them imperial sovereignty, revoking all 
titles but that of man, 


Constitutions may get out of date. Con- 
stitutions that were drawn up a century or a 
half-century ago have often proved to be 
poorly adapted to the needs of a far different 
civilization from that which existed when 
they were drawn up and adopted. This is a 
defect that is likely to become even more 
serious in the light of institutional altera- 
tions, which take place with far greater rapid- 
ity today than ever before. Further, consti- 
tutions, which are only a means to the end of 
orderly and free government, tend to be 
regarded as an end in themselves. Probably 
the excesses of divine-right panegyric under 
Louis XIV were no greater than the absurdi- 
ties of much of the constitution eulogy in our 
own age. It is difficult ‘to keep in mind or 
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practice the basic truth, so well phrased by 
‘Thomas Jefferson, that constitutions are made 
to serve society and not society to serve con- 
stitutions. 

Constitution worship and reform in the 
United States. These abuses in the way of 
constitution worship have been most evident 
in the United States, in part because of the 
antiquity of the American Constitution and 
in part because of the degree to which this 
document is a bulwark of the vested proper- 
tied interests. This attitude appears even in 
such a pretension to sober scholarship as 
James M. Beck’s The Constitution of the 
United States That a recognition of con- 
stitutional anachronisms does not necessarily 
imply a subversive intention may be seen 
from the judicious criticism of the American 
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constitutional system in William MacDon- 
ald’s A New Constitution for a New America, 
the work of an eminently conservative, re- 
spectable, and balanced writer, wholly devoid 
of any violently revolutionary motives, and 
in similar proposals by other conservative 
writers, such as W. Y. Elliott and Henry 
Hazlitt. 

Liberty depends on constitutions. But it 
should be remembered that constitution wor- 
ship, intellectually indefensible as it is when 
used as a mask for the advantage that it lends 
the vested propertied class, ought not so to 
antagonize liberals that they forget that the 
constitution usually embodies many safe- 
guards of personal liberty that were won in 
the course of a long struggle against tyranny, 
exploitation, and oppression. 


Il. THE GROWING POPULARITY OF REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 


The middle class favors republics. The 
middle class has been very generally favora- 
ble to the republican form of government. 
Monarchy has symbolized to it, on the basis 
of the historical experiences of two previous 
centuries, arbitrary royal rule and interfer- 
ence with its business and prosperity. ‘The 
winning of bourgeois political supremacy has 
therefore usually been followed by the estab- 
lishment of the republican form of govern- 
ment as well as the adoption of written con- 
stitutions. This has not been invariably 
true, because in certain instances, such as 
England, the monarchical tradition has been 


too strong for the middle class to uproot.. 


One must, of course, be on his guard against 
considering that a republic necessarily means 
a more liberal form of government than can 
exist under a constitutional monarchy. The 
formal monarchy of England today provides 
a government more democratic and more re- 
sponsive to popular will than does the re- 
public of the United States. 

Origin and growth of republican. govern- 
ment. Though the republican form of gov- 
ernment has been the usual expression of 
middle-class political liberalism in modern 
times, it is well known that republics are in 
no sense exclusively modern. The word re- 
public is derived from res publica—‘a public 
thing”—namely, a creation or creature of the 
people. Perhaps “commonweal” is a rough 
equivalent to the original meaning. The re- 


publican form of government was known 
among the Greeks. Rome remained a re- 
public for hundreds of years. In the Middle 
Ages there were city-state republics, such as 
Genoa. Switzerland became a republic in 
1291. 

The first important republic of modern 
times was the Dutch Republic, which was 
formed in 1579 and lasted for two centuries. 
A far more extensive republic appeared on 
this side of the Atlantic when the United 
States of America was given permanence by 
the Federal Constitution framed in 1787- 
The first French Republic came into being 
in 1792. The Second French Republic lasted 
from 1848 to 1852. The Third French Re- 
public was declared in 1870 and stabilized by 
1879. The revolutions in Latin America 
following 1810 usually brought into existence 
what were at least formally called republics, 
however dictatorial the rule of any leader. 
In South Africa the Dutch Boers established 
two republics, the Orange Free State in 1836, 
and the Transvaal in 1852. 

Recent republics. After the first World 
War a considerable crop of new republics 
sprang up in Europe. Among them were 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, the Baltic 
republics—Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and 
Finland—the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics, Portugal, and Spain. The Soviet 
Republics and the ill-fated Spanish Repub- 
lic illustrate the fact that republican govern- 
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ment need not be inseparably connected with 


the dominion and aspirations of the middle 
class. In both of these countries republican 
forms of government were used to advance 
the interests of a radical proletariat. 

Review of middle-class political policies. 
The middle class in Western society at first 
helped the kings to crush out feudalism and 
to create the national state. Then it found 
that the absolute monarchs hampered its per- 
sonal and business freedom. Thereupon it 
developed a theory of political revolution 
and proceeded to apply it, in order to create 
representative government and parliamentary 
supremacy. Beginning with the English 
achievements of the 17th century, it created 
limited monarchies and republics and also 
brought about the supremacy of representa- 
tive government. To enhance its prestige 
and to assure permanence for its institutions, 
it framed constitutions that made it more 
difficult to change the law and political order 
under which its system of business enterprise 
was conducted. 

Middle-class political opportunism. Re- 
viewing the middle-class political alignments 
and achievements down to around 1850, and 
anticipating events that have occurred in the 
century following 1850, we can see that the 
middle class (perhaps like other classes in his- 
tory) has been highly opportunist in its po- 
litical alliances and policies. lt followed 
liberalism, representative government and 
constitutionalism longer than anything else, 
primarily because for about two centuries 
this political and legal concept served its pur- 
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poses better than any other. Yet, as we have 
seen, the middle class first aligned itself with 
absolute monarchy against feudalism, Then, 
when the middle class felt the pinch of the 
absolutism that it had helped so valiantly to 
create, it turned against the monarchs and 
helped to overthrow them. In the goth cen- 
tury, when representative and constitutional 
government fell more and more into the 
hands of the working and farming classes un- 
der democracy, and when capitalism began 
to wane, the middle class tended to abandon 
complete laissez faire and supported moderate 
State Capitalism to ward off Socialism. This 
was notably the case in England after 1905, 
and in the United States under the New Free- 
dom and the New Deal. In some countries, 
notably those under conservative State- 
Capitalistic or Fascist control, it turned 
against liberalism and democracy and put its 
trust in dictators like Mussolini and Hitler, 
who, the middle class believed, would save it 
from spoliation at the hands of the pro- 
letariat. The so-called Fascist governments 
were not launched or mainly supported by 
autocrats but rather by frightened members 
of the middle class. They sprang up where 
the threats to the middle class from pro- 
letarian revolution seemed most numerous 
and iminent. When the middle class lined 
up with Fascist dictators, the class had run 
the whole cycle from early modern dictators 
in absolute monarchies, through liberal revo- 
lutions, to take refuge with contemporary dic- 
tators in a corporative or State-Capitalistic 


polity. 


II. THE NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN LAW AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 


Trends in modern legal evolution. The 
evolution of jurisprudence and legal philoso- 
phy during the early modern period was as 
notable as that of political thought, and it 
was conditioned by much the same develop- 
ments that affected the course of political 
theory. The dominant note that runs 
through all phases of legal growth in this 
age is secularism—the divorce of law from 
reyelation and its grounding in the experi- 
ences of mankind. 

Influence of Roman law: secular absolut- 
ism. One conspicuous aspect of legal evolu- 
tion was the triumph of Roman law and the 
sway of secular absolutism in law and poli- 


tics. The revival of Roman law in the Mid- 
dle Ages promoted royal power and the 
prestige of the State at the expense of the 
Church and other rivals of the secular arm, 
This movement reached its culmination in 
early modern times, when secular absolutism 
gained undisputed dominion in political af- 
fairs. It was helped along notably by the 
Protestant revolt, which favored the power 
of the prince at the expense of the priest. 
Roman law influenced all western European 
states—and by imitation Russia as well. But 
it gained its main foothold in the Latin coun- 
tries, where it still forms the foundation of 
the prevailing legal principles. 
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The English common law. An effective 
secularizing influence was derived from the 
common law of England. The character and 
origins of the common law were described in 
our discussion of the institutional develop- 
ment of medieval England. The common 
law flourished and received wider application 
during the era under discussion, and its prin- 
ciples were transmitted to the English colo- 
nies in America. It opposed by implication 
the doctrine of revealed law, since it was 
admittedly the collective legal wisdom of the 
nation as derived from the experiences of its 
various communities in dealing with all man- 
ner of cases over centuries. The English 
common law was reduced to a great formal 
legal system by Sir William Blackstone in his 
famous Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land (1765-69), which combined a careful re- 
view of the spirit and history of English law 
with comments on leading current legal phi- 
losophies. 

The idea of natural law and legal protec- 
tion of property. Perhaps the most influen- 
tial type of legal development during this 
period was the doctrine of natural law. The 
notion of a law of nature is old: it goes back 
to Socrates and the Stoics. But in this period 
the conception was clarified and related more 
closely to specific political and legal applica- 
tions. The law of nature was regarded as 
the body of rules and principles that gov- 
erned men in prepolitical days. Natural law 
was the norm by which to test the soundness 
of civil laws that were drawn up by the gov- 
ernment after the state had been established. 
The state should not terminate the law of 
nature, but rather provide for the enforce- 
ment of its benign principles. The state 
should not restrict our natural freedom. It 
only frees us from the terrors and anarchy of 
unorganized prepolitical society. 

Such early modern political philosophers 
as Althusius, Hobbes, Pufendorf, and Spinoza 
contributed to the development of the doc- 
trine of natural law, but it was John Locke 
who gave it the particular slant that has made 
it of such great significance in legal history 
and business operations. He held that the 
major tenets of the law of nature were the 
sanctity of personal liberty and of private 
property. The state was doing its supreme 
duty when it assured their protection and 
perpetuity. This notion was seized upon by 


the rising capitalistic class, embodied in the 
constitutions that it wrote, and introduced 
into the jurisprudence that it fostered. Here 
we find the legalistic basis of the contem- 
porary reverence for property and the im- 
pregnable defenses that have been erected 
about it. Linked up with the power of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to de- 
clare laws unconstitutional under the broad 
concept of “due process of law,” it all but 
removed private property from social con- 
trol for a generation or more. It has also 
done much to block the road to orderly 
progress through legislation and to invite 
revolution. 

Rise of comparative jurisprudence. Much 
more illuminating than the application of 
natural law, but of much less practical im- 
port for applied jurisprudence and legal 
processes at the time, was the rise ol com- 
parative jurisprudence in the work of Montes- 
quieu and others. It represented in a rough 
way the application of the concept of the 
common law to the race as a whole. As the 
common law represented a pooling of the 
experiences of the various communities in a 
nation, so law as a whole was looked upon as 
the product of the experiences of the many 
races and nations on the planet. Great in- 
terest was found in comparing the legal codes 
of diverse peoples, in pointing out their dif- 
ferences and similarities, and in trying to 
deduce general legal principles of broad ap- 
plication. No other school of law at the 
time was so civilizing or so conducive to legal 
modesty and tolerance. No man thoroughly 
appreciating the variety of legal concepts and 
practices could well be arrogant concerning 
the laws of his particular country. 

Historical jurisprudence. A somewhat 
narrower application of this approach to law 
led to the origins of the historical school of 
jurisprudence. Montesquieu had been con- 
cerned with the laws of all peoples. The 
historical jurists were mainly interested in 
the evolution of law within the boundaries 
of their particular state. Most of them— 
notably Edmund Burke—regarded law as an 
outgrowth of the organic culture of the na- 
tion. Of these early historical jurists, Burke 
was perhaps the best known. Adam Fergu- 
son combined the historical and comparative 
approaches to.law, a procedure that has be- 
come increasingly popular from his day to 
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out own. It has served to lessen provincial- 
ism and patriotic conceit in jurisprudence. 
It made clear just what laws are and how they 
develop, It proved that there is no element 
of divine revelation in laws, nor are the laws 
of any people unique in nature and excel- 
lence. 

Rationalism and legal trends. Rational- 
ism had a decisive but by no means uniform 
influence upon legal evolution. John Locke 
tended towards Rationalism, but he laid spe- 
cial stress upon the law of nature. Many 
later Rationalists departed widely from this 
precedent. They were prone to stress the so- 
cial origins of sound law and to regard it as 
the product of the dictates of reason applied 
to specific social problems. With this school, 
legislation is the only valid source of law. 
There was also a tendency to lay special 
stress upon the responsibility of law to in- 
sure to every man equality in his right to en- 
joy life, liberty, and property. It was nat- 
ural that this group should be in favor of 
the codification of law, while the historical 
school was opposed to it, holding that an 
artificial product of human reason might be 
codified, but that a living, growing achieve- 
ment, such as a historical system of law, could 
not be. 

Utilitarian theory of law. It was but a 
short step from the Rationalistic school of 
law to the Utilitarian. Both relied pri- 
marily upon human reason. Both were in- 
terested in reform, Utilitarian jurisprudence 
was merely a further development and re- 
finement of the Rationalistic doctrine. Its 
chief exponent, Jeremy Bentham, held that 
rational jurisprudence must be a science of 
social reform, designed in every part to in- 
crease the happiness of the largest possible 
number of men. There was, however, a 
strong individualist strain in Utilitarianism. 
Bentham believed that every man was the 
best judge of his own happiness. Hence 
there should be no restrictions on the acts of 
anyone except those necessary to secure equal 
freedom for others. Bentham especially eu- 
logized the importance of freedom of con- 
tract. He came closer than others of his day, 
however, to the contemporary doctrine of 
law as an adjunct to social engineering, or 
even an instrument of it. 

Codification of national law. The most 
important practical product of the legal 
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cogitation during this age was the codifica- 
tion of French law that began in 1793 as a 
result of revolutionary enthusiasm and ended 
in the magnificent Code Napoléon, Legal 
codifications in other European countries fol- 
lowed in the 19th century. 

Rise of international law: Hugo Grotius. 
Another very important legal development in 
this period was embodied in the rise of inter- 
national law. In the Roman Empire there 
was little chance for the development of 
international law because Rome ruled most 
of the civilized world. In early modern times 
the growth of commercial relations, the rise 
of the national state, the increasing popular 
ity of the dogma of the absolute sovereignty 
of the state, and the numerous and bloody 
wars of the period, all combined to create 
the necessity for a conception of equity rising 
above the laws of particular states and re- 
straining the irresponsible conduct of the lat 
ter. The man who really systematized the 
subject for the first time and put it forward 
in such form as to command public respect 
was Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), a learned 
Dutch scholar, who spent a considerable por 
tion of his life in Paris, and whose great book, 
The Law of War and Peace, was published 
there in 1625. 

Achievements of international law in early 
modern times. Sovereign states were in those 
days viewed as individuals, and efforts were 
made to introduce a sort of civilizing “law of 
nature” to govern the relations between these 
individual states. The concept of public 
war was brought in to replace the notion of 
private war, and attempts were made to civ- 
ilize and regulate the conduct of nations in 
wartime. It was held that international law 
embodies ideals of right conduct that have a 
moral authority over the sovereign state, even 
though international law cannot be imposed 
by the force of any common superior. This 
served to mitigate somewhat the then popu- 
lar conception that the state is wholly an end 
unto itself and owes no obligations what- 
ever to humanity at large. 

The Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 was the 
first international agreement to embody any 
considerable acceptance of the principles of 
international law. It recognized the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the national state 
and proceeded upon the assumption that war 
is a public affair. It also served to clarify the 
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rules of diplomatic practice at the time. The 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713) accepted such doc- 
trines as those of the balance of power and the 
dictum that “innocent enemy goods under a 
neutral flag are free from capture; i.e., free 
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ships make free goods.” Later in the 18th 
century the highly systematic work of Emeric 
de Vattel (1714-67), The Law of Nations, 
helped still further to extend and clarify the 
field of international law. 


IV. THE STRUGGLE FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 


What we mean by civil liberties. An im- 
portant phase of the program of the rising 
middle class was the origin and triumph of 
what we have come to regard as our civil lib- 
erties. Such are freedom of worship, of the 
press, of assemblage, and of speech, trial by 
jury, the right to bear arms, the immunity of 
our homes to arbitrary search and seizure, 
and the like. These liberties were secured 
as a phase of the same middle-class reform 
movement that brought about the suppres- 
sion of arbitrary royal rule and the rise of 
representative government, beginning with 
the English revolution of 1642-49. 

Natural rights. Most of our rights and 
liberties first played a role in the discussion 
and controversy of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies under the guise of the “natural rights 
of man’—rights which were regarded not 
as man-made or a product of human institu- 
tions but as inherent in the cosmic scheme, 
a part of the order of nature itself. Man 
had enjoyed them when he lived in the 
hypothetical state of nature before there 
were any formal social relations. When man 
emerged from the state of nature into society 
and voluntarily placed himself under a gov- 
ernment, he did not, according to this theory, 
give up any of his natural rights. The state 
guaranteed the continuation of them. 

All our rights and liberties are man-made. 
The whole doctrine is, of course, absurd in 
any literal historical sense, however valuable 
a purpose it may once have served as propa- 
ganda for a truly noble cause. There is no 
such thing as a natural right to anything— 
even to such an elementary matter as life 
itself. So far as nature is concerned, man 
has no more rights than a wild animal—only 
the right of the strong or the crafty to get all 
‘they can or wish. All the rights man has 
ever enjoyed in even the most sophisticated 
democracies are wholly and solely the product 
of social relationships and historical experi- 
ences—they are entirely man-made. 

Why the middle class fought for civil lib- 


erties. The circumstances that gave rise to 
our historical civil liberties were primarily 
associated with the Commercial Revolution, 
the rise of capitalism, the growth of the bour- 
geoisie, and their desire to protect private 
property and business rights. 

In early days the merchants aligned with 
the kings to combat the ruthless exploitation 
by the feudal lords. But soon the merchant 
class discovered that the kings were as arbi- 
trary and avaricious as the barons had been; 
that they levied excessive and arbitrary taxes, 
threw men into prison without trial, con- 
fiscated property, and quartered soldicrs on 
them. 

Then the bourgeoisie clearly recognized 
that they must overthrow arbitrary royal rule. 
They outlined a set of goals necessary for 
their well-being and prosperity. They had 
to have the right to carry on a campaign of 
propaganda, in order to promote their cause 
and gain followers. This made them ardent 
supporters of free speech, a free press, and the 
right of assemblage. The sanctity of prop- 
erty rights naturally appealed to a commer- 
cial class, and this idea also furnished an 
argument against the all-too-frequent prac- 
tice of confiscation, usually by kings. Trial 
by jury would help to avert arbitrary im- 
prisonment, and the writ of habeas corpus 
would save members of the middle class from 
rotting in jail at the pleasure of some auto- 
crat, Freedom from the quartering of sol- 
diers in homes would remove one particularly 
obnoxious manifestation of royal arrogance 
and oppression. Along with these specific 
goals went the more generalized ambition to 
create a representative government that 
would end arbitrary royal rule and assure 
the rule of the middle class. 

The middle class triumphed in England 
first. It embodied its precious civil liber- 
ties in the Bill of Rights of 1689. This Bill 
included the following important articles: 


1. That the pretended power of suspending 
laws, or of execution of laws, by regal author- 
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ity without consent of parliament, is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of dispensing with 
laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, 
as it hath been assumed and exercised of late, is 
illegal. 

3- That the commission for erecting the late 
court of commissioners for ecclesiastical causes, 
and all other commissions and courts of like na- 
ture, are illegal and pernicious. 

4. That levying money for or to the use of the 
crown by pretense of prerogative, without grant 
of parliament, for longer time or in other manner 
than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal. 

5- That it is the right of the subjects to petition 
the king, and all commitments and prosecutions 
for such petitioning are illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a standing army 
within the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be 
with consent of parliament, is against law. 

7. That the subjects which are Protestants may 
have arms for their defense suitable to their condi- 
tions, and as allowed by law. 

8. That election of, members of parliament 
ought to be free. 

9- That the freedom of speech, and debates or 
proceedings in parliament, ought not to be im- 
peached or questioned in any court or place out of 
parliament. i 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly impaneled and 
returned, and jurors which pass upon men in trials 
for high treason ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and 
forfeitures of particular persons before conviction 
are illegal and void. ; 

13. And that for redress of all grievances, and for 
the amending, strengthening, and preserving of 
the laws, parliament ought to be held frequently. 


The Bill of Rights was supplemented by 
the Toleration Act of 1689, which extended. 
civil and religious liberties to all save Catho- 
lics and Unitarians; and by the Mutiny Act 
of the same year, which gave Parliament con- 
trol over appropriations for the army and 
ordered annual sessions of Parliament. Fi- 
nally, in 1701, the Act of Settlement gave 
Parliament power to dispose of the crown and 
to determine the line of succession, 

The Bill of Rights comes to America and 


V. LIBERALISM: THE POLITICAL 


Political content of liberalism. The 
struggle for civil liberties was only a phase of 
a larger social and political movement of the 


France. The essentials of the English Bill 
of Rights were embodied in the constitutions 
of 11 of the 13 new American states formed 
after the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776; and in 1791 the same gen- 
eral list of liberties was incorporated in our 
Federal Constitution by the first ten Amend- 
ments. France had adopted similar state- 
ments in the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man in 1789, and in the revolutionary char- 
ters and constitutions that followed. In the 
next century, most western European states 
wrote many of these liberties into their con- 
stitutions. In this manner, the middle class 
won those rights which, theoretically at least, 
deliver citizens of democratic countries from 
arbitrary imprisonment, censorship, and re- 
ligious discrimination, and guarantee free 
speech, press, assemblage, and worship, 

How civil liberty aided the middle class. 
These rights were chiefly, though not exclu- 
sively, the result of the crusade by the middle 
class to secure freedom for its economic activi- 
ties and to insure security for its property 
against the threat of arbitrary taxation and 
royal confiscation. Most of these rights that 
did not so directly concern business and 
property were deemed valuable because they 
were essential to the defense of the new eco- 
nomic and social order. The bourgeoisie, for 
example, would have been fatally hampered 
in safeguarding their cause without a free 
press, free petition, free assemblage. And 
they would have been seriously handicapped 
if they could have been thrown into prison 
without fair trial and kept there indefinitely 
without show of cause. 

Frontiersmen and factory workers later 
support civil liberty. In the 1gth century, 
the cause of civil liberty was upheld in vigor- 
ous though less comprehensive fashion by 
the frontier farmers in the United. States, 
who were strongly individualistic and self- 
reliant, and by the factory workers who de- 
sired emancipation from conspiracy acts and 
other arbitrary interference with their right 
to organize labor unions and carry on collec- 
tive bargaining activities. 


RELIGION OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


middle class that we call Liberalism. The 
political trends of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, as we have seen, reflected the economic 
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and social ambitions of the capitalist classes. 
Their favorite policies were representative 
government, legal protection of property, en- 
forcement of contract, and a large degree of 
personal and commercial freedom. These 
policies attained complete fruition in the 19th 
century. 

Intellectual liberalism. In the intellec- 
tual realm, liberalism advocated tolerance 
and freedom of thought. Since the bour- 
geoisie consisted mainly of Protestants, many 
of them dissenting Protestants, they were 
persecuted by Catholics and Anglicans—and 
naturally they championed tolerance. They 
realized, moreover, the value of free thought, 
free speech, and a free press in their cam- 
paign for political and economic rights. 
Thus the liberals were early champions of 
revolution and representative government, 
and in the igth century they earnestly sup- 
ported nationalism and democracy. The 
great historical epic of liberalism in England 
was Lord Macaulay's History of England, 
which eulogized the bourgeois revolution of 
1688-89 and defended English liberalism. 
But Macaulay's enthusiasm for liberalism did 
not lead him so far as to espouse democracy. 

The economics of liberalism. In the eco- 
nomic field, liberalism ardently aided the 
struggle for the complete lreedom of eco- 
nomic activity from governmental interler- 
ence. The liberals wished the government 
to protect life, liberty, and property, and to 
assure the sanctity of contracts. But they 
vigorously opposed legislation designed to 
hamper their unlimited freedom to handle 
business and to deal with employees as they 
wished. As the liberals were enthusiastic 
apostles of free trade, during the greater part 
of the 19th century they championed world 
peace and battled against imperialism and 
colonial autocracy. 

The liberalism of the Classical £cono- 
mists. The foremost apostles of liberalism 
in the realm of economics were French Phys- 
iocrats and the Economic Liberals, or Classi- 
cal Economists, disciples of Adam Smith both 
in England.and on the Continent. The out- 
standing English writers in this field—the 
group usually known as the Classical Econ- 
omists—were Malthus (1766-1834), Ricardo 
(1772-1823), James Mill (1773-1836), McCul- 
loch (1789-1864), and Senior (1790-1864). 

Malthus held that rapid increases in popu- 


lation would upset the alleged advantages of 
any legislation in behalf of the working class. 
Ricardo, anticipating the “Economic Royal- 
ists” of New Deal days, contended that higher 
wages would ultimately ruin the workers, for 
these wage increases would cut profits, cur- 
tail industrial initiative, increase unemploy- 
ment, and bring about widespread poverty 
and misery. Mill advocated complete trust 
in the allegedly benevolent tendencies of the 
employer class. Senior maintained that the 
shortening of working hours would destroy 
profits, close the factories and mines, and lead 
to widespread unemployment and starva- 
tion of the workers. Other apostles of this 
school of thought were J. B. Say (1767-1832) 
in France and J. H. von Thünen (1783-1850) 
and K. H. Rau (1792-1870) in Germany. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt. Liberalism was 
also ardently defended by important writers 
in the fields of political and social philosophy. 
The first important defense of individual- 
istic liberalism was embodied in The Limits 
of the Activity of the State by the German 
savant, Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835): 
Humboldt maintained that complete freedom 
of individual expression is indispensable to 
the progress of civilization. The state is only 
a necessary evil, which provides security for 
the individual, and it should never attempt to 
promote human welfare by legislation or 
even by public education. It is diverting 
to learn that Humboldt later became a Prus- 
sian bureaucrat and one of the founders ol 
the great state university of Berlin. 

-Herbert Spencer and evolutionary liberal- 
ism. The next important defense of politi- 
cal and social liberalism ‘was set forth by the 
eminent sociologist and cosmic philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). He embodied 
his views with respect to liberalism in most 
of the many books which he wrote, but the 
best brief summary of his individualistic 
philosophy was contained in his Social Statics 
and The Man Versus the State. The Deists 
and the Physiocrats earlier had derived their 
notions of freedom and liberty from the hy- 
pothesis that the physical universe is pre- 
sided over by a law-giving and law-abiding 
Providence. Spencer invoked the new ag 
nostic naturalism in support of individual- 
ism. He held that social evolution, like 
biological evolution, is a natural and spon- 
taneous process with which man should not 
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interfere. Human well-being can best be 
insured by letting evolution take its course. 
Jf man tries to intervene and hasten the 
process, disaster is likely to result. Cosmic 
evolution was thus assigned the place that 
had been given to God in the Deistic scheme 
adopted by the Physiocrats and Economic 
Liberals. As late as 1905 the Supreme Court 
of the United States was charged by Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes with basing an im- 
portant decision on Spencer’s Social Statics 
(1854), and in 1912 the conservatives brought 
out a new edition of Spencer’s book in the 
effort to defeat Theodore Roosevelt and his 
Progressive party. 

Views of John Stuart Mill. Perhaps the 
most influential treatise on individualistic 
liberalism was the famous essay On Liberty 
(1859) by John Stuart Mill, the son of James 
Mill, the economist. Mill agreed with Hum- 
boldt that the state’s only legitimate function 
is to prevent one citizen from injuring an- 
other. It should never act directly to pro- 
mote public welfare or the good of individual 
citizens. The state can best aid human wel- 
fare by merely providing the freedom and 
security necessary for individual expression. 
Mill’s views were somewhat inconsistent, for 
he became ever more sympathetic toward so- 
cial legislation, and his conclusions were not 
always compatible with his premises. As 
the arch-individualist Humboldt had ended 
as a bureaucrat, so Mill later espoused mild so- 
cialism. 

Leading French exponents of liberalism. 
The three outstanding French champions of 
liberalism were Pierre Paul Royer-Collard 
(1763-1845), Alexis de Tocqueville (1805- 
59), and Charles Renouvier (1815-1903). 
Royer-Collard was originally a fierce critic 
of the excesses of the French Revolution, 
especially Jacobinism, but the reaction after 
Napoleon convinced him of the services of 
the Revolution to the cause of civil liberties, 
of which he became a leading French de- 
fender: De Tocqueville extended the argu- 
ment for liberty beyond mere freedom for 
individuals. He demanded liberty and in- 
dependence for groups or associations of men 
as well, He was also convinced that true 
liberty and independence are possible only 
in a democracy, which encouraged him to 
make his classic study of Democracy in Amer- 
ica, (1835-40), the first comprehensive work on 
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the new political system in the United States. 
De Tocqueville was dubious about the possi- 
bility of achieving efficient government in a 
democracy, and his political philosophy was 
essentially pessimistic. Liberty is desirable, 
he thought, but it requires democracy, and 
democracy is prone to lead to mob rule and 
incompetence. 

Renouvier’s writings display a greater ac- 
commodation of liberalism to the social re- 
alities of the middle and last half of the 
1gth century. He contended that progress is 
measured by the degree of freedom permitted 
in any age. The state is good in the propor- 
tion to which it recognizes and assures indi- 
vidual freedom. The state is the servant 
rather than the master of individual citizens. 
Justice is the real end and goal of the social 
order, and the chief purpose of the state is 
to rectify injustice. Hence, the liberal must 
envisage rational social reforms designed to 
lessen injustice. Liberal dogmas and pre- 
tence have all too often been no more than 
a front and an apology for injustice and ex- 
ploitation by the middle class. But the state 
is always in danger of becoming a tyrant; 
hence, we should favor reforms carried out by 
free cooperative groups encouraged and pro- 
tected by the state. Democracy is far from a 
perfect political system, but it is the best of 
all, because it tends to be the least selfish and 
oppressive. There can be no just social 
order as long as war continues, Nationalism 
is the chief breeder of wars. Renouvier thus 
agreed with the great German liberal philoso- 
pher, Immanuel Kant, that some form of 
international organization is essential to the 
good state and to an equitable social order. 

New conditions modify the liberal pro- 
gram. Toward the end of the 19th century 
historical developments brought about no- 
table changes in the policies and practices of 
liberalism. Even many of the older liberals 
abandoned anti-imperialism and free trade 
and advocated colonialism and protective 
tariffs, both of which they now thought were 
advantageous to business. The leader in 
this trend was the English statesman, Joseph 
Chamberlain (1836-1914), Birmingham man- 
ufacturer who went into politics after making 
a fortune, 

Radicalism and the New Liberalism. 
Even more important was the impact of the 
growing proletarian radicalism upon liberal- 
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ism. This produced what has been called 
the New Liberalism, which was best exempli- 
fied in practical statesmanship by Lloyd 
George and the British Liberal Party from 
1905 to 1914, by Woodrow Wilson from 1913 
to 1917, and by the “Middle-Way” reformers 
in Scandinavian countries. It was supported 
in social theory by such scholars as Lester F. 
Ward, Albion W. Small, John R. Commons, 
John Dewey, Leonard T. Hobhouse, and 
John A. Hobson, who felt that enough state 
activity and social reform had to be advo- 
cated, or at least tolerated, to forestall such 
sweeping and radical reform programs as 
Socialism and Syndicalism. It was the basic 
dogma of this school of liberal writers that all 
necessary social progress can be provided 
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through gradual and moderate reforms car- 
ried out by democratic methods. 

Frightened liberals turn to dictators. 
After the rise (1917) of a great State-Socialistic 
economy in Soviet Russia, and the develop- 
ment of a world-wide capitalistic depression 
beginning in 1929, many frightened liberals, 
especially in central and southern Europe, 
abandoned eyen reformist liberalism and put 
their faith in dictators of the Right and State 
Capitalism. Fascism is the generic name 
which we give to this pattern of dictatorship 
that seeks to patch up and buttress middle- 
class capitalism. Such protection as it has 
temporarily offered alarmed liberals has been 
purchased at the cost of losing all the tenets 
of the older liberalism. 


VI. THE RISE OF HUMANITARIANISM 


Brutalities and neglect in the old regime. 
Associated with European expansion, the rise 
of science, mechanical industry, the new capi- 
talism, and liberal political philosophy were 
many types of humanitarian reforms designed 
to increase the well-being of mankind. In 
the middle of the 18th century, political 
Oppression and arbitrary government were 
still common. 

The preceding chapter traced the evolu- 
tion of political liberalism as partially 
achieved in the English revolutions of 1649 
and 1689, the American Revolution, the 
French Revolution of 1789, the European 
revolutions of 1830 and 1848, and the Russian 
Revolution of 1905. These important po- 
litical uprisings seriously curbed political 
autocracy, usually put the middle class into 
the saddle, established the right of revolu- 
tion, and gained at least the semblance of 
equality for all before the law. 

A series of important liberal reforms dur- 
ing this same period sought to reduce human 
misery and increase the happiness of man. 

Harsh criminal law. In the 18th century 
one of the worst survivals of barbarism in 
Europe lay in criminal law. Men were still 
subjected to torture during the process of 
trial in many countries. Sentences were 
severe and punishments extremely brutal. 
The death sentence was often imposed for 
such a trivial offense as petty theft. Corporal 
punishment, including branding and mutila- 
tion, was still common. Debtors were com- 


monly imprisoned; and the prisons were 
mostly filthy, uncomfortable, and brutally 
administered. 

Beccaria. The barbarous criminal law 
was attacked in the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury by Voltaire and by Montesquieu, whose 
Persian Letters (1721) satirized the Euro- 
pean criminal law of this period. But the 
most influential reformer in the ficld of 
criminal law was the Italian nobleman Cesare 
di Beccaria (1738-94). His Essay on Crimes 
and Punishments (1764) was probably the 
most effective book written in the whole his- 
tory of criminal-law reform. He argued that 
the prevention of crime is more important 
than punishment; that torture should be 
abolished; that punishment should be used to 
deter men from committing crimes rather 
than to inflict social revenge on an individ- 
ual; that imprisonment should be substituted 
for corporal punishment; and that capital 
punishment should be abandoned. Indeed, 
with the exception of the recent application 
of psychology and psychiatry to crime, Bec- 
caria suggested most of the essentials of crimi- 
nological progress that have been achieved 
in the century and three-quarters since his 
work was published. 

Criminal-law reform. Beccaria’s ideas 
deeply influenced the reform of the criminal 
codes of the new American states after 1776, 
the new criminal code of Revolutionary 
France, and the reform of the British crimi- 
nal code in the first half of the 19th century. 
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In 1800 there were about 200 capital offenses 
in the British criminal code. By 1861 they 
had been reduced to three: treason, murder, 
and piracy. Torture was gradually abol- 
ished in European criminal procedure, and 
fair and humane trials were provided for ac- 
cused persons. Imprisonment for debt was 
slowly outlawed. It did not disappear, how- 
ever, even in the United States until the 
Jacksonian period (the 1830's), when it was 
submerged by the rising tide of democratic 
enthusiasm. 

Rise of prisons. The reform of the crimi- 
nal law was paralleled by the increased use 
of imprisonment as the usual method of 
punishment and by an improvement in the 
character of the prisons. Down to the mid- 
dle of the 18th century corporal punishment 
and fines were the chief devices employed in 
the punishment of criminals, jails and prisons 
being used mainly for accused persons and 
debtors, But the American Quakers were 
repelled by the copious shedding of blood 
and the other barbarities connected with cor- 
poral punishment; and as soon as, Pennsyl- 
vania obtained its independence in 1776, 
their influence secured the adoption of 
imprisonment at hard labor in the place of 
corporal punishment. Soon the Pennsyl- 
vania system of prison discipline, based on 
continuous solitary confinement, became 
world famous. A competing type—the Au- 
burn system—provided for solitary confine- 
ment at night and for association in prison 
shops during the day. These two systems 
struggled for supremacy during the 19th 
century. The Auburn system won most fa- 
vor in the United States; the Pennsylvania 
system, in Europe. Either system meant the 
abandonment of brutal whippings, lopping- 
off ears, branding, and other usual brutali- 
ties of the preprison era. In England the 
work of the American Quakers and other re- 
formers like Louis Dwight was paralleled by 
the prison-reform efforts of John Howard 
(1726-91) and Elizabeth Fry (1780-1845). 
The main progress in prison administration 
in the last century has consisted in the tri- 
umph of the idea that prisons are places for 
the reformation of convicts and not for the 
mere punishment of criminals. Special insti- 
tutions have been established for women, 
children, insane criminals, feeble-minded 
criminals, and the like, thus insuring more 


specialized and competent treatment of each 
type. 

Growth of religious toleration. Religious 
intolerance was still widely prevalent in the 
18th century. Catholics, dissenting Protes- 
tants, and Jews were usually excluded from 
public office and often subjected to prolonged 
imprisonment, In England, for example, 
the Corporation Act of 1661 had disqualified 
all but Anglicans from municipal govern- 
ment, and the Test Act of 1673 had excluded 
orthodox Roman Catholics from civil offices 
and army commissions. An act of 1678 had 
denied them membership in either house of 
Parliament. In some other countries reli- 
gious persecution was far worse. In France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685), the French Protestants were fre- 
quently butchered in droves. The Jews were 
usually subjected to various forms of social 
discrimination, and were rather generally ex- 
cluded from holding public office. 

Religious toleration first gained headway 
in Holland and Switzerland. In 1689 Eng- 
land passed the Toleration Act, which for- 
bade the imprisonment of dissenting Protes- 
tants solely because of their religious views. 
The Test and Corporation Acts were re- 
pealed in 1828. The next year the Catholic 
Emancipation Act was passed, admitting 
Catholics to most of the important public 
offices in England. The Jews had to wait 
until 1858 for the passage of laws admitting 
them to Parliament. In France, religious 
toleration was very generally secured during 
the Revolution after 1789, and the progress 
of the French Revolutionary principles in 
other states furthered religious toleration. 
The American Constitution of 1789 guaran- 
teed religious freedom, and the several states 
soon removed their religious tests for sut- 
frage. Rather barbarous treatment of Jews 
continued down into the present century, 
when anti-Semitism was revived with a new 
fury; but tolerance and decency in regard to 
religion, with some persistent and notorious 
lapses, have gradually won headway. The 
growth of science and Rationalism was a 
powerful factor in bringing about this civi- 
lized result. 

Public relief of the poor. In the gradual 
establishment of scientific public relief of 
the poor, England took the lead. The 
marked increase of pauperism following the 
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rise of sheep farming in the 15th and 16th 
centuries made relief of the poor by the 
Church inadequate. Between 1563 and 1601 
a series of laws were passed providing for 
public support of paupers, but the adminis- 
tration of the law was left in the hands of 
local authorities. The system persisted with 
few changes down to 1795. Then under the 
new Berkshire method, relief was adminis- 
tered on the basis of the size of the family and 
inadequate wages were supplemented out of 
the poor-relief funds. This invited pauper- 
ism, illegitimacy, and the demoralization of 
the relief system. Reform finally came in 
the great Poor Law of 1834, which embodied 
the principles of Jeremy Bentham, being 
based on the idea of the prevention of pau- 
perism as well as the relief of the worthy 
poor, It forbade giving relief in homes ex- 
cept to the aged and the sick. It required 
others to enter a workhouse to get aid. It 
provided for a logical and economical unifi- 
cation of local areas in administering relict. 

The British precedents in poor relief were 

” rather generally adopted in the United States, 

_ Modified “by the so-called Indiana _ system. 
Even more scientific have been some Continen- 
tal schemes, especially in the German cities. 
The most famous is the Hamburg-Elberfeld 
system, which insured careful inspection of 
needs along with maximum economy in the 
administration of relief. These earlier and 
more crude methods of administering relicf 
are supplemented in our own day by elabo- 
rate social-insurance codes designed to make 
direct relief less necessary. 

More enlightened treatment of the insane. 
In 1750 it was still generally the rule to keep 
the insane chained up in brutal fashion in 
jails and poorhouses. A French physician, 
Philippe Pinel (1745-1826), superintendent 
of a French institution for the insane, showed 
that it was safe and effective to deal with 
most of the insane without fastening them 
with chains, The most influential figure in 
establishing hospitals for the insane was an 
American woman, Dorothea Lynde Dix 
(1802-87), perhaps the foremost American 
humanitarian of the middle years of the 19th 
century. She carried on an extensive and 
successful campaign in behalf of the building 
of hospitals for the insane and the transfer of 
these unfortunates from poorhouses, jails, 
and prisons. 
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The crusade against Negro slavery. An- 
other phase of the humanitarian movement 
was the attack on Negro slavery. An Eng- 
lish reformer, William Wilberforce, secured 
the passage of an act by the British Parlia- 
ment abolishing the slave trade in 1807. 
But the reformers were further determined 
to end slavery in the British Empire. The 
Quakers took the lead in this, but they were 
aided by several evangelical and Low Church 
groups led by Thomas F. Buxton, a brewer 
who was prominent also in prison reform and 
improvement of working conditions. In 
1833 Parliament passed a bill abolishing 
slavery in the British Empire after August 1, 
1834. In the United States, it required a 
great Civil War to abolish Negro slavery, and 
in many tropical colonies it persisted in fact 
if not in law until well into the present cen- 
tury. 

Missionary enterprise. Missionary enter- 
prise cannot be omitted from this brief sum- 
mary of early humanitarianism. The Catho- 
lics had been interested in saving the souls of 
the heathen ever since the Apostolic age, 
but the Protestants did not enter widely into 
such activity until the 18th century. The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts (Church of England) was estab- 
lished in 1701. A large number of Protes- 
tant societies for foreign missions were 
formed in the last decade of the 18th century. 
While these societies were theoretically de- 
voted to saving souls, they also did much to 
introduce European ways of life among the 
backward peoples. 

Free public education. Finally, we may 
refer briefly to the rise of popular education. 
Free public instruction first arose on a large 
scale in Prussia in the latter part of the 
18th century. Here the benevolent despots 
saw the value of an educated public. ‘The 
French revolutionists, influenced by Rous- 
seau, also favored public instruction. In 
England the first public aid to education was 
authorized by an act of 1833. During the 
1gth century, British support of education 
mainly took the form of state aid to private 
schools. But in 1918 a national public edu- 
cation system was set up. Public education 
in the United States received its first great im- 
petus from the wave of democratic optimism 
that came to a crest in the age of Andrew Jack- 
son. The movement to establish free public 
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education in the United States was led by Hor- 
ace Mann, Henry Barnard, and James Gordon 
Carter between 1825 and 1850. Democracy 
was a powerful factor in promoting interest 
in public education. The democrats, follow- 
ing the lead of the French philosopher, 
Claude Adrien Helvétius (1715-71), believed 
that all men were equal in native -capacity, 
and that equal opportunities in education 
would insure actual equality and achievement 
in daily life, 

Failure to educate for democracy. The 
main defect in education under democratic 
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auspices is that the curriculum was not 
changed to square with the perspective and 
need of democracy. Instead of creating a 
new system of education for democracy in an 
industrial era, the democratic leaders of edu- 
cation were content with a body of subject 
matter which was worked out mainly by 
Italian educational reformers of the 15th 
and 16th centuries to train the children of a 
decadent feudal aristocracy and a rising 
urban oligarchy. Therefore, it is no wonder 
that democracy has not saved education and 
that education has not saved democracy. 


VII. THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF EUROPEAN EXPANSION AND THE 
PERIOD OF ENLIGHTENMENT - 


Many changes in civilization between 
1500 and 1800, Before the close of the 18th 
century European culture began to feel the 
full impact of the new type of economic ac- 
tivities, commercial expansion, Rationalistic 
philosophy, and the world outlook. There 
was, to be sure, no sharp transition from 
medievalism and no full attainment of 
modernism. Indeed, European society and 
thought in the year 1800 were decidedly 
archaic. But there is no escaping the re- 
markable changes between the days of Eras- 
mus and Charles V and those of Voltaire and 
Napoleon. 

A new social perspective. The economy 
was still primarily agrarian, but the agricul- 
tural dominion was being challenged by the 
remarkable commercial developments and 
the rise of new industries. The ascendancy 
of the feudal aristocracy was undermined, 
and a new power was manifested by the ris- 
ing middle class of merchants and business- 
men. Orthodox Christianity was subjected 
to searching examination. Faith was no 
longer regarded by all as the sovereign guide 
to-human conduct and individual happiness. 
There was an inclination to place more re- 
liance upon reason, experience, and experi- 
mentation. The older absorption in the 
world to come and the future life was tem- 
pered by a growing concern with happiness 
here and now and by a belief in the reality 
of human progress. Human nature was no 
longer viewed as inevitably evil, but was re- 
garded as capable of being fully controlled 
by the experiences of life. It might be shaped 
through sound education so as to be almost 


wholly good. All of this made for earnest 
activity in bringing about social reform, 

Institutional changes, The state, which 
had long been looked upon as a product of 
divine revelation and approval, was now 
thoroughly secularized. It was regarded as 
a man-made product designed to protect hu- 
manity against the evils and chaos of the 
state of nature. Man might give y form 
he chose, and could alter it when conditions: , 
warranted. The right of revolution was 
fully conceded by progressive thinkers, The 
remarkable developments in world commerce 
helped to create a rudimentary wotld out- 
look in the place of the provincialism that 
had dominated the Middle Ages in actual life. 
People came to be interested in the cultures 
of oversea areas and were no longer wholly 
absorbed with the doings of their neighbors 
and fellow townsmen. The new commerce 
profoundly influenced economic theory. As 
the mercantile classes grew more numerous 
and powerful, they balked at the narrow mer- 
cantilism that had restricted their freedom, 
and they drew from the philosophers a doc- 
trine that supported freedom of trade. 

New cultural attitudes and tastes. Edu- 
cation, literature, and art were influenced by 
Humanism, Rationalism, and expansion over- 
seas. The secular trends in Humanism, 
which had been derived at second hand from 
the Greeks and Romans, were emphasized _ 
and encouraged by the tenets of Rationalism, 
Education was to some slight degree rescued 
from the supernaturalism of religion and the 
pedantry of classicism. In literature, while 
the spirit and tastes of Humanism were still 
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powerful, romances of adventure were stimu- 
lated by the tales of discovery and explora- 
tion. The optimism and critical trends in 
Rationalism also exerted their influence. 
Art was no longer devoted primarily to the 
glorification of God and the clarification of 
the Scriptures. Secular themes, many of 
them drawn from maritime life and explora- 
tion in extra-European lands, gradually but 


surely supplanted Biblical figures, scriptural 
scenes, saints, and martyrs. Pagan styles and 
tastes entered with the wide imitation of the 
art of China and Japan. 

All in all, the period from 1650 to 1800 
was the most disrupting and portentous era 
in human history since the rise of Athenian 
civilization in the 6th and 5th centuries be- 
fore Christ. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 As A. L. Guérard points out, however, these Napo- 
leonic constitutions spelled one word—Napoleon—and, 
hence, reflected their autocratic origins. Reflections 
on the Napoleonic Legend, Scribner, 1924, Pp- 55-60. 

2 Modern World History, Knopf, 1928, p. 225. 


3 W. H. Hamilton, article “Constitutiona 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 1V, pP- 

4 Cf. T. R. Powell, “Constitutional Metapho 
Republic, Feb. 11, 1925. pp. 314-15—a review of J. M. 
Beck, The Constitution of the United States. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Unitep STATES AND ENGLAND 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


1788-1860 
1792-1822 
1795-1881 
1797-1829 
1799 

1799-1801 


1799-1804 


1801-25 
1802-85 
1801-09 
1802 


1803 
1804-14 
1805 


1806 
1806-07 
1807 


1808 
1808-14 


1809 
1809 
1809-92 
1809-47 
1810-25, 


1810 


1810-49 
1811-63 
1812 


1812-14 


1812-70 
1812-89 
1813-83 
1813-1901 
1813-14 


1814-24 


William Wordsworth. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Lord Byron. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Thomas Carlyle. 


Death of George Washington. 


Presidency of Thomas Jellerson. 
Union of Ireland with Great Britain. 


Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar against French 
and Spanish fleets. 


Inauguration of steamboat service by Robert 
Fulton, i% 
John Dalton formulates atomic law. 


Alfred Tennyson. 


W. M. Thackeray. 


War between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Charles Dickens. 

Robert Browning. 


Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Franz Schubert. 


War of Second Coalition against France. 
Napoleon Bonaparte overthrow: the Directory 
in France. Y 
Government of the Consulate with Napoleon 
as Chief Consul. à * 
Reign of Alexander I in Russia 
Victor Hugo. a Si! ngt ; 
‘ + at 
Peace of Lunéville: abolition of Holy Ro- 
man Empire Louisiana ceded by Spain to 
France. ¥ 


France sells Louisiana to the United States. 
Reign of Napoleon I. "è 
War of Third Coalition against France. 


Creation of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
Francis I becomes Emperor of Austri 

Fourth War of France against Russia and 
Prussia. 


War between France and Great Britain in 
Spain and Portugal (The Peninsular War). 
Invention of the electric telegraph in Germany. 
Fifth War between France and Austria. 


Felix Mendelssohn. 

Rebellion of Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
in Central and South America and conversion 
into independent states. 

Napoleon marries Marie Louise, daughter of 
Francis I of Austria. 

Frederick Chopin. 


Sixth War between France and Russia. Napo- 
leon invades Russia and is disastrously de- 
feated. 


Richard Wagner. 

Giuseppi Verdi. 

Great War of Liberation in Europe; Napoleon 
abdicates April 11, 1814. 

Reign of Louis XVIII in France. 


CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY (continued) 


UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


1814-15 


1814 
1815, 


1817-25 
1818-83, 
1819 

1820-30 
1820-95, 
1820-93 
1820 


1823 
1824-30 | 
1828-1906, 
1829-37 
1830 


> 


* 


George Stephenson invents the locomotive. 
Presidency of James Monroe. 


Reign of George IV in England. 


Herbert Spencer. 

Missouri Compromise: slavery prohibited west 
of the Mississippi. 

Enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine. 


“Presidency of Andrew Jackson, 
First passenger railroad in England. 


Reign of William IV in England. 
First Reform Act in England. 
Tractarian movement in England. 


First public education law in the United States. 


Reign of Queen Victoria. 
Britain's Opium War with China, resulting in 
KA: cession of Hong Kong and official intercourse 
tr ‘on basis of equality. 


ar. 
ne 
aN. 


William James. 
Texas annexed to the United States. 
War between the United States and Mexico: 


’ a United States acquires 500,000 sq. miles. 


Settlement of Oregon dispute between the 

United States and England. 

Potato famine in Ireland, resulting in mass 
. emigration. 


Opening of telegraphic communication ` be- 
tween England and France. 


Kansas-Nebraska Bill: partial repeal of Mis- 
souri Compromise. 

Sepoy mutiny in India resulting in transfer of 
government to the Crown. 

French and English expedition against China: 
opening of interior of China to western trade. 
Jews admitted to English Parliament. 
Publication of Darwin's Origin of Species. 


Presidency of Abraham Lincoln; War between 
the States. 


Reconstruction Act passed in the United States. 


Congress of Vienna: remaking of the map of 
Europe. 


Napoleon escapes from Elba; the Hundred 
Days, eriding in Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo. 


Karl Marx, 
Orstad, a Dane, discovers electromagnetism. 


Friedrich Engels. 


Reign of Charles X in France. 
Henrik Ibsen, 


July Revolution in Paris; revolutions in Bel- 
gium and Poland. 
Reign of Louis Philippe in France. 


Johannes Brahms. 


Reign of Ferdinand I in Austria. 


Reign of Frederick William 1V in Prussia. 
Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky. 
Auguste Renoir. 


Revolutions in France, Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. Publication of the Communist Mani- 
feslo. 

Second French Republic. 

Louis Napoleon overthrows the Second Repub 
lic, 

Crimean War: England, France, and Turkey 
against Russia. 


Victor Emmanuel proclaimed King of Italy. 
Reign of William I, king of Prussia. 


French expedition to Mexico; short-lived reign 
of Maximilian (1864-67). 

Kekulé, German chemist, analyzes the benzene 
ring, revolutionizing organic chemistry. _ 
Austro-Prussian War, resulting in demolition 
of German Confederation, expansion of Prus- 
sia, and cession of Venice to Italy. 


Opening of Suez Canal. ane t 
Publication of Mendeleyev’s periodic law in 
chemistry. 


CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY (continued) 


Unrrep STATES AND ENGLAND 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


1869-71 


1869-77 
1870-71 


1870 
1871 


1874-80 
1875, 


1877-78 
1877 
1878 
1879, 


1881-94 
1883 


1884 
1887 
1887-1918 
1888 


18g0 


1892 


1894-1917 
1898 


1899 


1899-1902 
1898-99 


Presidency of U. S. Grant. 


First Disraeli Ministry in England. 

English purchase Suez Canal shares from Khe- 
dive of Egypt. Compulsory education intro- 
duced in England. 


Queen Victoria proclaiined Empress of India. 
“General” William Booth establishes Salvation 
Army. + 


Edison invents the incandescent lamp. 


British take control in Egypt. 


Creation of British South African Republic. 


British and French sign convention definin; 
possessions and spheres of influence in centra! 


Africa. dba P 
Spanish-American War, resulting in United 
States’ annexation of Philippines. 

ae 


Boers war against British. 


Vatican Council: announcement of dogma of 
papal infallibility, 


Franco-Prussian War; loss of Alsace-Lorraine 
by France. 

Fall of Empire in France and formation of 
Third Republic. 

Brief Commune at Paris. 

William I crowned German Emperor at Paris. 
Italy united, with Rome as seat of government. 


Republican constitution adopted in France. 


Turkish-Russian War. 


Congress of Berlin: Serbia and Roumania be- 
come independent; Bosnia and Herzegovinia 
ceded to Austria. > 

Formation of defensive alliance between Aus- 
tria and Germany. 

Reign of Alexander II in Russia. 

Formation of Triple Alliance between Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy. H 
Treaty of Tientsin between France and China: 
French obtain Tonkin and Annam. 


stone in chemistry. Haia 
Daimler’s first motor car. KE? 

Reign of William II in Germany. l 
Completion of eastern link in railway connect- 
ing Constantinople with Calais. ~ f- ¥ 
Resignation and retirement of Bismarck, Ger- 
man Chancellor. . 
Anti-Jewish laws enforced in Russia, resulting 
in mass emigration. 

Franco-Russian military convention signed to 
counter Triple Alliance. 

Reign of Nicholas II in Russia. 

Germany begins to build a large navy. 
Discovery of radium by the Curies. 


Emil Fischer prepares synthetic sugar: a mile- 
4 


First Hague Convention to limit armaments 
and create international tribunal. 


Dreyfus Affair in France. 
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The New Empire 


of Machines and 


the Rise of the Factory System 


HE chapters that have gone before re- 
| view the more important develop- 
ments in human society from the 16th 
through the 18th century that brought man- 
kind out of the medieval age into modern 
times. In them are treated explorations, 
settlements and colonization, the development 
of commerce, the rise of capitalism, the growth 
of a strong middle class, the integration of the 


I. THE EVE OF A NEW ERA 


Persistence of the old regime. Despite all 
the achievements since the Middle Ages, the 
life of the majority of mankind in western 
Europe had changed but little by the close of 
the 18th century. Life was still overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural. Most progressive de- 
velopments had taken place in the towns or 
had mainly affected the town classes. If 
feudalism and serfdom had been undermined 
or wiped away in many rural areas, even 
there the technique of agriculture and the 
customs of everyday life had changed but 
slightly. Aside from the emigrants who left 
Europe, the masses traveled little or not at 
all. The majority of men were ignorant of 
the most rudimentary scientific facts about 
nature and mankind. Despite all-important 
beginnings, even the ablest scientists had 
little sound understanding of the universe, 
the physical traits of man, the underlying 
laws and processes of biology, or the character 
of human behavior. The supernatural was 
still generally accepted even by Rationalists, 
and this outlook dominated a good deal of 
science as well as the social perspective of 
most men. Education was superficial, was 
irrelevant in content, and was limited to the 
wealthier minority, the professional classes, 
and prospective clerics. The civilization of 
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national state, the appearance of representa- 
tive government, progress in natural and ex- 
perimental science, the revival of skepticism, 
the increasing toleration and freedom of 
thought, the emergence of an optimistic hope 
in human progress, and the rudimentary be- 
ginnings of the several social sciences that 
helped along the rising interest in social re- 
form. 


IN HUMAN CIVILIZATION 


the middle of the 18th century showed many 
remarkable advances compared with the state 
of affairs in the year 1000, but as far as sci- 
ence and material culture are concerned it 
was very rudimentary when viewed in com- 
parison with that which prevails in the middle 
of the goth century. 

Rudimentary material culture. The ma- 
terial culture of the West had not been trans- 
formed in any revolutionary fashion between 
the dawn of history and the 18th century, 
Even the lake dwellers of Switzerland and 
northern Italy, who lived perhaps ten thou- 
sand years ago, possessed much the same in- 
dustrial technique as that which existed in 
many parts of western Europe in the middle 
of the 18th century. Most types of domesti- 
cated animals, the chief fruits and cereals, 
and many aspects of manufacturing tech- 
nique, particularly in the textile industry, 
had been widely known in the Neolithic Age. 
The two outstanding improvements in ma- 
terial culture since the Stone Age had been 
the art of utilizing metals and the develop- 
ment of the art of navigation. 

Industry was still organized and conducted 
by either the guild or the putting-out system. 
Industrial establishments were small and sim- 
ple, and there were personal relationships be- 


average citizen to familiarize hi 
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tween employer and employee in nearly every 
case. Life remained primarily agrarian. 
There were very few manufacturing and 
commercial towns. Manufacturing was often 
carried on throughout the countryside in 
combination with agriculture, the finished 
product being taken to the distant towns for 
marketing. 

Commercial institutions were most rudi- 
mentary. The largest bank in existence in 
the 18th century had less capital than is to- 
day possessed by the leading banks of second- 
class American cities. Only a start had been 
made in developing such modern instruments 
of credit as bank checks, drafts, and bills of 
exchange. The problems of modern capital- 
ism and industrialism, as we now know them, 
were only beginning to appear on the eco- 
nomic horizon. The sweeping Industrial 
Revolutions which were to install the “em- 
pire of machines” and create contemporary 
material civilization, were yet to come. 

Cultural stability. These primitive eco- 
nomic conditions gave western society rela- 
tive cultural stability and isolation. Life 
went on much as it had in earlier generations. 
There were few changes in the dominant so- 
cial institutions, or challenges to them. Cus- 
tom, habit, and tradition reigned supreme, 
with only faint protests. The outlook and 
interests of the average man were still cir- 
cumscribed by the confines of the local neigh- 
borhood. The newspaper had not been fully 
enough developed or its circulation. suffi- 
ciently extended to make it possible for the 
f from 
day to day with public events at home or 
abroad. " 

The panorama of social change. The 
igth century may fairly be described as the, 
period in which the group outlook of man 
was gradually being transformed from the 
provincialism and backwardness of the local 
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community or neighborhood into the larger- 
scale but much more dangerous provincial- 
ism and bellicosity of the unrestrained na- 
tional-state system. 

We shall now consider the remarkable 
series of achievements that produced con- 
temporary civilization: science, engine ing, 
the rise of machinery, the growth of the fac- 
tory system, the emergence of great indus- 
trial and commercial cities, the triumph of 
industrial capitalism, the culmination of na- 
tional spirit, the striving for democratic gov- 
ernment, the development of political parties, 
the evolution of imperialism, and the narrow 
escape of the whole resultant civilization 
from destruction in two World Wars. 

It is the story of the transition from the 
quiet, placid, provincial life of rural neigh- 
borhoods, with the rudest of material equip- 
ment, to the day of telegraphs, telephones, 
newspapers, radios, movies, automobiles, con- 
crete highways, subways, rocket planes, atom 
bombs, and other characteristic manifesta- 
tions of our material life. 

In the year 1750 the western world was 
living in what may be accurately described 
as an archaic folk culture. By 1900 most 
western peoples had moved on into an urban 
and industrial world-civilization of a dynamic 
character in all of its material aspects. Un- 
fortunately, institutions did not change rap- 
idly enough to keep pace with mechanical 
progress, thus creating one of the most seri- 


ous crises in the history of mankind. 


The technological revolution. Among 
the influences that have contributed to the 
development of our new world of material 
culture no others have been so potent and far- 
reaching as modern science and technology. 
The sum total of those developments which 
transformed production from a handicraft to 
a mechanical basis is called “The Industrial 
Revolution.” 


I. THE GENERAL NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


A. The Nature of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion a 


The term “Industrial Revolution” should 
not be confined to any single phase of eco- 
nomic development in modern times. The 
term embraces all the diverse economic 


changes that have produced contemporary 
material culture, including such alterations 
in social institutions as have followed those 
economic transformations. Further, though 
the singular and generic form, “Industrial 
Revolution,” is in common use, three distinct 
Industrial Revolutions have already taken 
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place, and we stand on the eve of a fourth and 
even more momentous one. 

Taking the Industrial Revolution as a 
unit, it may be divided into three main 
phases: (1) the revolutionary changes in the 
technical methods of manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and the communication of infor- 
mation; (2) the rise of the factory system, 
viewed as a new method for the organization 
of industry and the discipline of labor; and 
(3) the general economic, social, political, and 
cultural effects of the new technology and the 
factory system upon western civilization. 


B. From Tool to Machine 


‘There has never been a more revolution- 
ary transition in human society than was em- 
bodied in the abandonment of the tool econ- 
omy and the entry into the machine age. 
Man now became able to harness nature and 
to adapt it to his service through the medium 
of iron slaves. Not only for textiles was a 
new machine technique provided. Cheaper 
and more effective methods for manufactur- 
ing metal products also were developed. An 
improved type of motive power was found to 
drive the new machinery and the novel 
mechanisms of transportation. The steam 
engine, the internal-combustion engine, and 
the electric motor supplanted the ox, the ass, 
and the horse. Electricity has been ex- 
ploited in the interest of transportation fa- 
cilities. It has also been made the basis for 
a marvelous revolution in the communica- 
tion of information, so that facts can be dis- 
seminated over any distance known to this 
planet, with the practical elimination of 
time. Finally, this easily gathered and rap- 
idly transmitted information is now broad- 
cast widely through the medium of the daily 
newspaper, the radio, and moving pictures. 


C. The Rise of the Factory System 

The factory system is a novel method of 
industrial organization and labor discipline. 
The old guild and putting-out systems had 
been based primarily upon personal relation- 
ships between the employer and employee in 
industry. Both of these older systems were 
compelled to give way to the factory system, 
once the machine technique had been intro- 
duced. 

The term “factory system” has been used 
in different senses by various writers. It is 
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here employed to mean the labor (person- 
nel) organization of the modern machine- 
equipped plant. Though it has been used 
by excellent authorities to designate any con- 
siderable aggregation of workmen, even with 
simple handicraft tools, under a single man- 
agement, such units might better be called 
“central shops,” to avoid confusing volun- 
tary centralization for convenience with the 
intricate and compulsory centralization of 
the labor force that was rendered mandatory 
by the machine age. 

In the precise sense in which it is used 
here, the factory system was a necessary conse- 
quence of modern machine technique. The 
bulky and complicated machinery that came 
in with the Industrial Revolution could not 
be installed in households. The factory sys- 
tem immediately produced a radically differ- 
ent type of industrial discipline. Far larger 
numbers of individuals were brought within 
one establishment, the personal relations be- 
tween the employer and the employee tended 
to disappear, and the worker became regi- 
mented in all his activities. With the growth 
of the factory system and of impersonal busi- 
ness enterprise, labor tended to become a 
commodity, bought and sold in the open 
market according to competitive business 
ideals rather than in accord with consider- 
ations of humanity, The factory worker was 
essentially at the mercy of the employer class, 
except as labor organizations gradually pro- 
vided a means for collective bargaining and 
the effective defense of the workers. 


D. General Material and Cultural Results 


The Industrial Revolution—besides being 
a changed technique in manufacturing and 
transportation, and a new type of industrial 


“organization—produced deep-seated and ex- 


tensive economic, political, social, and cul- 
tural reactions. The mechanical technique 
carried on under the factory system led to an 
enormous increase in the volume of com- 
modities produced; stimulated commerce; 
called for a much larger supply of capital; 
reduced labor to a condition of general de- 
pendence upon the capitalist class; produced 
larger and improved banking and credit in- 
stitutions; created corporations, trusts, hold- 
ing companies, and other forms of large-scale 
industrial organizations; and stimulated vast 
business combinations tending towards mo- 
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nopoly. Likewise, the new theory of busi- 
ness enterprise became. triumphant. Im- 
mediate pecuniary profit became the chief 
motive of economic effort. 

Social conditions were profoundly altered. 
Civilization changed from a predominantly 
rural to an urban pattern, ‘The modern in- 
dustrial city came ‘into being with all its 
varied social problems. Population in- 
creased rapidly, so that the number of peo- 
ple living in Europe in 1900 was roughly 
double that in 1800. Great international 
shifts of population took place as a result of 
migrations from backward regions to more 
highly developed industrial areas; for ex- 
ample, from Germany and eastern Europe to 
the United States, from England to Australia 
and New Zealand, and from the eastern 
United States to the West. 

The intellectual results of the Industrial 
Revolution were notable: The individual 
was enabled to receive information from all 
over the world, owing to the new methods of 
communication. He read books, periodicals, 
and newspapers to a far greater degree than 
ever before. Further, partly as a result of 
the gradual development of a class conscious- 
ness in the worker, came free public educa- 
tion, without which there could have been no 
mass reading public to take advantage of 
the new and larger body of information. 

Along with these general intellectual and 
cultural gains of the Industrial Revolution 
came a number of serious disadvantages. 
The nervous strains of the urban age are 
far greater than those of the earlier and 
simpler life of the country. Culture has 
tended to become standardized in terms of 
the machine technique. In enslaving the 
machine, man has himself been brought into 
bondage to the economic: and social “system 
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that the machine technology created. The 
laborer under capitalism has become to a 
considerable degree merely a cog in a great 
industrial mechanism. 

The employer, though he has fared bet- 
ter in a material sense than the worker, is 
equally enmeshed in the logic and pattern of 
the machine process, the factory system, and 
their economic by-products. 

The political life of Europe and of the 
world was greatly modified by the Industrial 
Revolution. The middle class became all- 
powerful in the era of the industrialized 
state. This class continued to secure the, 
political protection of its interests through 
constitutions and legislation based on the 
sanctity of property rights. But its ascend- 
ancy was soon challenged by the rising prole- 
tariat, whose growing participation in poli- 
tics helped on the growth of modern democ- 
racy. 

The development of the modern technique 
for transmitting information made it possible 
for citizens of each of the great national 
states to feel and think alike through stimula- 
tion by rather uniform information. In 
this way the emotions of nationalism and 
patriotism, which had been stimulated by 
the revolutions of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, were made relatively facile and 
enduring. Telegraphs, telephones, radios, 
newspapers, and rapid transit have now made 
even great states psychologically smaller and 
more compact than a New England township 
was in the days of John Adams. Finally, the 
greatly increased productivity brought about 
by the new machine technology and factory 
system led to the search for new colonies, 
raw materials, markets, and investments in 
oversea areas—what is called modern na- 
tional imperialism. 

Š 


Ill. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MACHINE PRODUCTION AND MECHANICAL 
TECHNIQUES THROUGH THREE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTIONS 


_ Gradual nature of technological develop- 
ment. The enormously increased demand 
for manufactured commodities that resulted 
from the Commercial Revolution greatly 
hastened the introduction of mechanical 
methods of manufacturing and produced in 
the 18th century the first Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

It was formerly thought: that our mechani- 


cal age came into being suddenly with the 
mechanical inventions of the 18th century in 
England that constitute what was formerly 
called the Industrial Revolution. We know 
now that this was only the first of three In- 
dustrial Revolutions, with possibly several 
more to come. Moreover, that revolution in 
the 18th century was not sudden, for it had 
been prepared for by the many inventions 


TIAL: 


In less than 150 years man has accomplished a me- 


chanical revolution, making far greater advances in 
the material conditions of his life than those made 
between the days of Egypt in 5000 B.C. and the be- 
ginning of this new era. In the late 18th century man’s 
increased level of scientific knowledge made possible 
for James Watt, a Scotchman, the improvement 
and application of the English-invented steam pump- 
ing engine to the driving of machinery (1785)+ His 
engine was soon adapted and installed in a locomotive 
by another Englishman (1804). The “West Point 
(top picture) was the second locomotive built in the 
United States for actual railroad service (the first, 
which it replaced, blew up). After several trial runs 
it made its first excursion trip on the South Carolina 
Railroad from Charleston on March 5, 1831, covering 
the first 234 miles in 11 minutes. The bales of cotton 


were to protect passengers if the boiler exploded. 
Although William Symington, an Englishman, built 
and tried a practical steam canal tug in 1802, Robert 
Fulton, an American, brought steam navigation to 
commercial success. His “Clermont” (center picture) 
made its first trip up the Hudson in 1807. In the 
eighties was developed an engine in which the ex- 
pansive force of an explosive mixture replaced that 
of steam. Gasoline engines, much lighter and more 
efficient than steam engines, were first used in the 
dirigible, then in the automobile. Still later, after 
long experimentation, a gasoline motor was designed, 
built, and installed in one of their gliders by Orville 
and Wilbur Wright. The bottom picture shows Or- 
ville, stretched prone across the lower wing of their 
biplane, starting man’s first successful airplane flight 
on December 17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 
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and mechanical advances since the close of 
the Middle Ages. A mere mention of some 
outstanding technological advances before 
1750 will make this apparent. 

Preparation for Industrial Revolution. 
The chief architects of the 17th and 18th 
centuries made much direct use of the new 
mathematical and physical science of the 
period. The great work of Georg Agricola, 
De Re Metallica (1550), was the leading au- 
thority on all phases of mining and metal- 
lurgy for several generations. In the first 
quarter of the 17th century an English black- 
smith, Dud Dudley, introduced the use of 
coal in the smelting of iron ore. There were 
many improvements in mechanical engineer- 
ing, such as hauling machines, the windlass, 
water wheels, water pumps, and urban water- 
works, and the basis of the steam engine, 
which was laid in the work on atmosphere 
engines by Edward Somerset, Denys Papin, 
Christian Huygens, Samuel Morland, and 
Thomas Savery in the 17th century, and by 
Thomas Newcomen, early in the 18th. 
These crude atmosphere engines used the 
expansion and contraction of steam merely 
to create a vacuum, and obtained what power 
they possessed through the pressure of the 
atmosphere against the vacuum. 

New textile machinery. Even the textile 
industry, the inventions in which in the 18th 
century were formerly regarded as the core 
of the Industrial Revolution, had undergo 
notable progress before ‘that time. "The ie 
bon looms of the 17th century were thë 
parents of the later automatic loom of the 
early 1gth century. Knitting frames were 
introduced in the late 16th century, perhaps 
the most important being the stocking frame 
invented by William Lee in 1589. S 

Revolution in spinning. The earliest im- 
portant mechanical inventions of the first 
Industrial Revolution were in the textile in- 
dustry, in which England led the world. 
Before cotton or wool can be k into cloth, i 
the fibers must be spun into thread. The 
medieval spinning wheel, which spun one or, 
at most, two threads at a time and was oper-. 
ated by foot power, was still in cen use’ 
in the middle of the 18th century. An 1764 
James Hargreaves, an English weaver, in- 
vented a “spinning jenny” which spun eight 
threads instead of one—but not firm enough 
to be used except for weft yarns. In 1769, 
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Richard Arkwright patented a spinning 
frame or roller spinner which spun a firmer 
yarn that could be used for the longitudinal 
(warp) threads. The “mule spinner” of Sam- 
uel Crompton, invented in 1779, was even 
more rapid and efficient and could produce 
yarn suitable for muslin. By 1785 Cromp- 
ton’s device was adopted in England. 

Power looms; the cotton gin. More effi- 
cient spinning machines made it very desir- , 
able to provide more rapid and efficient meth- 
ods of weaving yarn into cloth. A flying 
shuttle, which facilitated hand weaving, had 
been invented in 1733 by John Kay. The 
Reverend Edmund Cartwright in 1785-87 
patented a power loom that soon replaced 
the hand loom. In 1793 (now in America, 
not England) an invention of great signifi- 
cance for the production of cotton goods ap- 
peared—Eli Whitney’s cotton gin—which re- 
moved seed from raw cotton by mechanical 
methods. Cotton was thus made available 
in large quantities and at cheaper prices. 

The steam engine. The development of 
successful machines for spinning and weaving 
required new types of power. Water power, 
which had been used since ancient times, was 
cheap and adequate where it could be found, 
but it was not always available in every place 
where men desired to build factories. The 
steam engine soon supplemented water 

ower. The principle of the steam engine 
was ‘known to the Greeks in the form of a 
_ mechanical toy. In the early 18th century, 
a t steam- propelled atmosphere engine, in- 
vented by Thomas Newcomen, was used to 
pump water out of mines, but it could not 
be dg Se. app to industry. James 


Watt, a Scotti mec anic, patented a true 
“steam en ein , thereby providing in- 


dustry ‘and transportation with a very efficient 
source of power. Watt’s engine has since 
been supplanted by the steam turbine, the in- 
ternal-combustion engine, and the electr ic 
motor. 
me BNEW processes in making iron and steel. 
gre’ construct the heavy new machines, 
‘stronger ‘materials than wood were required. 
Since iron and steel, as then manufactured, 
were too expensive, better fuel was sought to 
smelt iron ore and to lower the cost of steel. 
Early in the 18th century the Englishman, 
Abraham Darby, learned how to use coke in 
his furnaces; John Smeaton invented the first 
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blast furnace; and between 1770 and 1830 a 
process for making malleable iron was devised 
by Henry Cort and others. James Beaumont 
Neilson invented the hot-blast furnace, and 
Cort the rolling mill. John Wilkinson and 
John Roebuck put these new processes for 
making iron into going factories. In the 
1850's William Kelly in the United States 
and Henry Bessemer in England extended 
the method used by Cort and others to the 
manufacture of low-cost steel. The Bes- 
semer process is still employed for making 
low-grade steel, but it has been supplemented 
by the Siemens-Martin, or open-hearth proc- 
ess, and by electric furnaces, which produce 
far better grades of steel. Kelly’s patents 
were first fully developed by E. B. Ward, a 
Detroit ironmaster and our first steel king. 
Bessemer’s patents were acquired for Ameri- 
can manufacture in 1863 by Alexander Ly- 
man Holley, who built a plant in Troy, New 
York, in 1865. The Siemens-Martin method 
of making steel was first applied in the United 
States by Peter Cooper and Abram S. Hewitt, 
two New Jersey iron manufacturers. 

Better roads and the canal era. The im- 
proved methods of production made it neces- 
sary to secure-a greater volume and variety 
of raw materials and a wider market for 
finished goods. ‘Therefore, if the machines 
were to be operated profitably, improved 
transportation was imperative. Early in the 
igth century, in Britain, John Pa iE 
Adam (1756-1834), Thomas Telford (17; 


1834), and others devised better roads, mainly ~ 


by improving the roadbeds and surfacing. 


Later, highways of asphalt and concrete were 
built. A great net of canals was con- 


James Brindley (1716-72) and Thomas Tel 
ford were the great enginee’ 


land, 
Railroads and steamboats. Transporta- 


i niuses Ang 
early canal building in England and Seat 


the building of better ocean steamships. 
The screw propeller, invented by John Erics- 
son, increased the efficiency of the steamboat. 
Revolution in communication. The com- 
munication of information was improved and 
extended and made more speedy by faster 
methods of transportation and by revolu- 
tionary communication inventions. The 
telegraph was introduced as a practical in- 
strument by Samuel F. B. Morse in 1844. In 
1866 the Atlantic cable was laid by Cyrus W. 
Field. Alexander Graham Bell patented his 
telephone in 1876. Large daily newspapers 
made their appearance in this period, and 
national postal services were established. 
Three Industrial Revolutions. These in- 
ventions which revolutionized textile manu- . 
facturing, iron and steel manufacturing, and 
transportation and communication, are usu- 
ally regarded as the essence of the Industrial 
Revolution. In reality, however, they repre- 
sent only the first Industrial Revolution. 
The second Industrial Revolution. The 
second Industrial Revolution brought into 
existence bigger and better machinery. Tex- 
tile, iron, and steel manufacturing became 
much more efficient; railroad trains and 
steamboats became larger and speedier. 
Many industrial developments of- the second 
revolution had not, however, appeared at 
all in the first, such as the application of 
chemistry’ to industrial. production, which 
brought about more efficient methods of 
making steel, rubber goods, and gasoline, 
Applied chemistry. The discoveries of 
Charles Goodyear, about 1840, made possible 
the development of the rubber industry. 


structed in industrialized countries after 1760. Chemistry further taught us how to make 
a better steel, and to refine petroleum and 


"produce the gasoline needed for internal- 


combustion engines. Organic chemistry en- 
abled us to manufacture a great variety of 
substitute or synthetic products and to uti- 
lize many by-products that were formerly 


i àr 
tion on a ae ues wee wasted. For example, several hundred by- 


ized by the application of steam. The miod: 
ern railroad came into being after’ 1825, as 
a result of the inventions of George Stephen- 
son and others. Fitch, Symington, Fulton, 
and others in Great Britain and the United 
States adapted the steam engine to" water 
transportation through the development of 
the steamboat, and soon the new methods of 


manufacturing iron and steel made possible. 


` products are derived from cottonseed alone, 


ranging from explosives and camera films to 
soap and cosmetics. 

Pi wer, transportation, and communica- 
tion.” Power and transportation also under- 
went tremendous changes during the second 
Industrial Revolution. The steam turbine 


and the internal-combustion engine made 
FA 
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their appearance in the last third of the 19th 
century. Further revolutionary develop- 
ments in communicating information ac 
companied those in power and transporta- 
tion. Marconi invented the wireless tele- 
graph in the late 18go’s; and, less than 30 
years later, the wireless telephone, or radio, 
made its appearance. The daily newspaper 
was revolutionized through high-speed print- 
ing presses, typesetting machines, and stereo- 
typed plates. 

Increased production. The second Indus- 
trial Revolution naturally brought a vast ın- 
crease in the volume of production. The 
rise of larger factories and the provision of, 
better machines made greater production 
feasible. Industrial units became larger. 
Today in the United States there are over 
a score of billion-dollar companies. The ad- 
ministration of these giants presents numer- 
ous difficulties. Industrial experts in per- 
sonnel management and business adminis- 
tration are constantly striving to improve 
employer-employee relations, eliminate waste, 
increase efficiency, and expand sales. 

The first two Industrial Revolutions in 
agriculture. These technological advances 
accompanying the first and second Industrial 
Revolutions were not limited to manufac- 
turing, transportation, and communication. 
There were comparable and parallel advances 
in the mechanization of agriculture. Indeed, 
without this improvement in agricultural ma- 


chinery, the Industrial Revolution would 


have been checked, for it would have been 
impossible to provide enough food for the 
populations massed within industrial cities 
and dependent on others for food. 

. The great pioneer in agricultural inven- 
tions was the Englishman, Jethro Tull (1674- 
1740), who invented the seed drill and the 
cultivator. The light iron plow, invented 
by James Small about 1785, could be drawn 
by two horses and was much more efficient 
than the medieval plow which required six 
or eight oxen. Thomas Jefferson and other 
Americans further experimented with the 
plow, and a very efficient steel plow was put 
on the market about 1830. Andrew Meikle, 
a Scottish engineer, inverted the first practi- 
cable threshing machine in 1788. The most 
momentous agricultural inventions of this 
period were the mechanical reapers, worked 
out independently and competitively by 
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Obed Hussey and Cyrus H. McCormick be- 
tween 1833 and 1845. These advances in 
agricultural technology may be compared 
with the inventions that brought about the 
first Industrial Revolution in manufacturing 
and transportation. 

What might be regarded as the second In- 
dustrial Revolution in farming machinery 
set in after our Civil War. The grain binder, 
invented in the "7o’s, was a crude affair which 
bound the grain with wire. In the '8o0’s, an 
improved twine binder was developed by 
John F. Appleby and William Deering. The 
gang plow, drawn by several teams of horses, 
greatly hastened the preparation of the soil 
for planting. The mechanical header in- 
vented at the end of the century was a great 
aid to rapid harvesting of grain. The steam 
threshing machine worked a revolution 
through its rapid separation of grain from 
husk, mechanically cleaning the grain. At 
the turn of the century, the corn harvester 
and the corn husker greatly increased effi- 
ciency in handling the corn crop. It has 
been estimated that these agricultural inven- 
tions of the 1gth century brought a saving 
of about 8o per cent in farm labor and cut 
farm costs by nearly 50 per cent. Almost all 
of them were devised and developed in the 
United States. 

Third Industrial Revolution: the “speed- 
up” system and the assembly line. Impres- 
sive though the achievements of the second 
Industrial Revolution have been, we have en- 
tered an even more amazing industrial era 
in what is coming to be known as the third 
Industrial Revolution, or the “power age.” 
Its first remarkable addition to manufactur- 
ing efficiency was the so-called speed-up proc- 
ess which underlies contemporary mass pro- 
duction. This has been made possible by the 
manufacture of interchangeable parts and the 
development of the endless conveyor belt. 
These essentials of the speed-up system were 
first introduced as the basic assembling proc- 
ess in the contemporary automobile industry 
by Henry Ford in 1913. The speed up as a 
result of time study and analysis of motion in 
work processes was begun about 1900 by the 
American management engineer, Frederick 
W. Taylor. 

Automatic machinery. Even more por- 
tentous is the more recent introduction of 
automatic machinery which calls for the 


Following closely the development of steam transpor- 
tation on land and sea were the electrical discoveries 
of Volta, Galvani, and Faraday. From these came 
further additions to the facilities of human com- 


munications and intercourse: the telegraph (1835) 
and the ocean cable (1851). Then came the ability 
to transmute electricity for electric light, power trans- 

on, and electric transportation; next, for the 
telephone; and, as the climax, for talking moving pic- 
tures and the radio. The top left picture shows work- 
ers in the wilderness erecting a telegraph wire across 
the Missouri River in 1851 while Indians look on from 
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the shore. The top right picture represents people 
talking “long distance to Paterson, 
New Jersey, in 1877. The center picture illustrates a 
ship laying the cable across the Atlantic Ocean 
1858, as a whale crosses the line. Agr 

vances paralleled those in the field of communication. 
Man not only discovered the value of fertilizers in 
multiplying soil production but also applied his in- 
creased knowledge of mechanics to develop new im- 
plements for soil cultivation. In the bottom picture 
is an early reaper. The workers had to rake up the 
grain, bind it into sheaves, and put it into shocks, 
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assistance of a minimum number of human 
agents. Many complicated mechanical proc- 
esses can be automatically controlled by the 
photoelectric cell or electric eye. The in- 
crease in productive efficiency brought about 
by automatic machinery staggers the imagina- 
tion. For example, the automatic manufac- 
ture of electric light bulbs is actually 10,000 
times as efficient, in terms of production per 
man unit, as the mechanical methods previ- 
ously employed. 

The “power age.” In the realm of power, 


» the great innovation characterizing the onset 


of the third Industrial Revolution is the in- 
creased use of electricity. Formerly gener» 
ated mainly by water power, it is now coming 
to be produced more and more by gigantic 
steam turbines, located close to the area 
where the power is to be used. Four of the 
largest turbines known in the United States 
have a combined production of more power 
than the entire working population of the 
country. The location of turbines close to 
the site of use saves the expense of building 
transmission lines and the large waste of 
current incident to long-distance transmis- 
sion. While steam power created the large 
and congested industrial cities of our day, 
the use of electrical power may make it pos- 
sible to decentralize industry and redistribute 
our massed urban populations. 

The introduction of automatic machinery 
and the greater utilization of more cheaply 
produced electricity threatens mankind with 
technological unemployment to an extent 
hitherto unknown in human experience. It 
is believed by many that the third Industrial 
Revolution is rapidly producing tendencies 
quite incompatible with the ideals and prac- 
tices of an unplanned capitalistic society. 


~The coming fourth Industrial Revolution 


and the atomic age are bound to intensify and 
emphasize this discrepancy between techno- 
logical capacity and the 1gth-century capital- 
istic economic patterns. a 
Airplanes, moving pictures, radio, tele- 
vision. Perhaps the most dramatic of all 
the technological innovations of the third 
Industrial Revolution were those which 
revolutionized transportation and communi- 
cation. Airplanes have been improved un- 
til now we have jet or rocket planes that can 
make a speed of 7oo. miles an hour. Pas- 
senger planes have been provided to carry 
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several hundred passengers each at high rates 
of speed. They are already able to cross the 
American continent in seven hours. It is 
predicted by sober aviation specialists that 
within a few years stratosphere liners, pro- 
pelled by jet engines, will be able to maintain 
a speed of 1,000 miles per hour. The use 
of airplanes for mail, express, and freight 
service is already extensively under way. 
What the use of intra-atomic energy will do 
to revolutionize transport is still a matter 
of awesome conjecture. The radio, moving 
pictures, and television have revolutionized 
communication in as colorful and impressive 
a fashion as jet planes have transformed avia- 
tion. 

The third Industrial Revolution in agri- 
culture. A third Agricultural Revolution 
now looms up with gasoline tractors, com- 
bines, the electrification of farming arcas, 
24-hour farming in rush seasons, and the 
synthetic production of basic foods in chemi- 
cal laboratories. It has already been pre- 
dicted by competent authorities that within a 
few generations chemistry will “wreck the 
farm.” 

So efficient have these methods become 
that if we introduced the most up-to-date agri- 
cultural methods, we could probably produce 
on one-fifth of the land now in cultivation 
all the food needed in the United States to 
provide a high standard of living. And to 
do this we would need not more than one- 
fifth of the man power now engaged in agri- 
culture. 

Cultural lag in the atomic age. The 
striking innovations in transportation and 
communication brought about by the third 
Industrial Revolution—motor transport on 
land, aviation, moving pictures, the radio 
and television—intensify still further the lag 
of social institutions behind technology. 
Their impact upon civilization, renders the 
old institutional patterns even more inade- 
quate for the responsibilities of the mid- 
goth century. f 

The vast and almost unexplored possibili- 
ties of the use of atomic energy, which 
have been opened up by the splitting of the 
atom and the invention of the atomic bomb, 
indicaté that we are now on the eve of a 
fourth Industrial Revolution far more dra- 
matic and revolutionary than any of the first 
three—or all of them combined—provided 


Before the 18th century 
iron was reduced from its 
ores by means of wood 
charcoal. It was then han- 
dled in small pieces, and 
hammered or wrought into 
shape. With the com- 
ing of the blast furnace 
and the use of coke as fuel, 
rolled sheet iron was made 
(1728) and later rolled 
rods and bars (1783) 
These made possible the 
development of the steam 
engine. Then fully under 
way, the mechanical revo- 
lution continued to gather 
a momentum that has con- 
tinued ever since without 
any cessation. The ex- 
panding demand for more 
goods and more varieties 
of goods led from one dis- 
covery to another in rapid 
succession, The machine 
began to win the long- 
drawn-out battle with hand 
labor. Next came the 
Bessemer process (1856) 
and the open-hearth proc- 
ess (1864), by which every 
sort of iron and steel could 
be manufactured on a tre- 
mendous scale and of a 
texture and quality previ- 
ously impossible. The elec- 
tric furnace is the most re- 
cent advance. Some idea 
of the vast operations in- 
volved in present-day steel 


manufacture is given by a view of one small segment of a 
modern mill (top). Improved methods and expansions in 
equipment have made possible the huge armaments, ocean 
liners, bridges, buildings, engines, and manufacturing 
equipment as well as many everyday conveniences that are 
taken for granted. Research in the preparation of many 
other metals and in the chemistry of other substances has 
Fesulted in discoveries and advances that closely parallel 
those for iron and steel. The manufacture of nylon affords 
an excellent illustration. In its manufacture large recepta 
cles (directly above) are used in the process of polymeriza- 
tion (the molecular arrangement of a compound changing 
to form a new compound). Industrial efficiency has kept 
pace with improved manufacturing processes. Among the 
outstanding developments is the introduction of the speed- 
up system. It is strikingly illustrated by an automobile 
assembly line (left), in which cars are receiving a final in 
spection as they reach the end of the line. 
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we do not first destroy civilization by the 
use of the atomic bomb in a third World 
War. The potentialities of atomic energy 
in providing heat and power at low cost 
stagger the imagination. Splitting the atom 
may also revolutionize the entire chemical 
industry. 

The spirit and impact of invention. Per- 
haps the best conclusion to this section on 
the technological changes which constituted 
the Industrial Revolution and launched the 
resulting aspects of this great transformation 
would be a brief comment upon the spirit of 
invention and the relation of inventions to 
modern civilization. As a brilliant French 
sociologist, Gabriel Tarde, pointed out in 
his ingenious system of social philosophy, 
inventions are the chief source of innovations 
in modern culture. Only by inventions can 
culture be changed in any very fundamental 
way. In addition to using their own inven- 
tions, social groups may also borrow the in- 
ventions that another community has earlier 
produced. Above all, the spirit of invention 
is a denial of the repetition and stability that 
characterized pastoral and agricultural so- 
ciety. 

Increased frequency and number of in- 
ventions. Inventions were few and rela- 
tively infrequent down to the middle of the 
18th century. In fact, the condition of 
technology was relatively static for thousands 
of years down to 1700, despite the increasing 
interest in mechanical devices between 1200 
and 1700. At the present time, mechanical 
inventions come rapidly and in ever increas- 
ing numbers. A single year often witnesses 
a number far in excess of those produced in 
any thousand years previous to 1700. Even 
inventions like talking pictures and tele- 
vision, which would have been regarded as 
nothing short of miraculous a century ago, 
are now complacently or nonchalantly re- 
ceived. We have become so accustomed to 


the everyday occurrence of notable scientific _ 


and mechanical achievements that only the 
most striking inventions attract any public 
attention at all. 

The invention of inventions. Further- 
more, with the progress of modern technol- 
ogy, inventions are no longer the chance 
product of a unique genius here and there. 
They are more and more becoming the 
natural and inevitable result of scientific re- 
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search and experimentation. Given a defi- 
nite need, an invention is well-nigh inevi- 
table, as is proved by the many instances of 
an invention arrived at independently and 
almost synchronously by a number of differ- 
ent inventors. At the present time, the limi- 
tations upon the development of inventions 
are more financial than scientific. It is not 
so much a question whether the invention 
is possible as whether it will pay to produce 
and market it. 

Institutional inertia. With the increased 
number and rapidity of modern inventions, 
contemporary civilization has assumed a dy- 
namic character quite unheard of in any 
earlier age. The chief danger in this situa- 
tion is that, in creating this wonderful techni- 
cal equipment, mankind has not been able to 
carry out with corresponding rapidity the 
essential readjustments of social institutions 
that are necessary to handle successfully our 
new mechanical resources. There is grave 
risk that modern scientists and inventors 
have created a Frankenstein monster quite 
capable of destroying modern civilization. 
H. G. Wells, Will Irwin, and others have 
shown that there is a special danger in the 
growing efficiency of the engines of destruc- 
tion utilized in modern warfare. Wells and 
Irwin were able to paint a terrifying picture 
long before the second World War, which 
brought the super-bombers, atom bombs, 
androcket warfare. These later devices have 
taken the argument out of the realm of pro- 
phetic rhetoric and made it a grim reality. 

Can man master machines? Indeed, un- 
less we are able to avert future wars, modern 
technology may turn out to be an instrument 
for collective human suicide. The truth and 
relevance of this assertion has been empha- 
sized by the invention and lethal possibilities 
of the atomic bomb. At the same time, mod- 
ern technology has put at our disposal a po- 
tential means for increasing human welfare 
and comforts to a far greater degree than any- 
thing earlier devised through the ingenuity of 
man. It is still a moot question whether this 
new machinery will lead mankind to utopia 
or to destruction and chaos. 

The “Empire of Machines.” In his strik- 
ing article on “The Empire of Machines,’ 
Professor John Maurice Clark stated almost 4 
generation ago the more important social 
and cultural implications of the machine era. 


New Empire of Machines and Rise of Factory System 


Here are a few paragraphs from his remarka- 
ble analysis: 


The fact is that humanity is suffering in the grip 
of forces beyond its control and of purposes not 
its own. There is a form of life on earth which 
is already giving man the “darn good lickin’ ” he 
has been inviting. It does not threaten our physi- 
cal life, but it does threaten our supremacy, our 
freedom of will, and our control of our own des- 
tiny. It is driving man, lashing him onward at a 
racking pace towards some goal which he cannot 
even forsee, let alone choose for himself. Men 
speak of this form of life often. They call it 
“industrialism.” 

And where lies the vital principle of industrial- 
ism? With man, replies the Practical Man. It is 
the child of his brain, with all its qualities and 
defects; it is the extension of his dominion over 
nature through his new servants, science and ma- 
chinery. True in part; yet servants have become 
masters before now, and modern industrialism is 
not anything man foresaw or desired. It is what 
it had to be to conform to the racial needs and life 
processes of the machines. The more the histor- 
ians learn the true significance of evenjs, the more 
do machines crowd persons out of the places of 
prominence. . . . ? 4 

We have brought into existence a race of mon- 
strous beings, as indeed Samuel Butler has shown 
us; beings whose powers are vastly beyond our own 
in many respects, and whose natures, needs and 
behavior are utterly foreign to ours. Such life 
as they have we gave them, but are we now free to 
take it away? They could not carry on their life 
processes for a day without our help, but is that 
help a thing we have the option to withhold? 

The machines originally made bargains with 
man, in which they offered him things he much 
desired, and in exchange bound him to serve and 
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maintain them, to eliminate the unfit among them 
and promote their racial progress, and to alter 
his own social and political arrangements in what- 
ever ways might be necessary in keeping pace with 
the increasingly complex social organization of the 
machines themselves, and in keeping the children 
of man faithful to the service the machines require. 
The full nature of the terms of these bargains was 
not, however, revealed to man at first. Some of 
the terms became evident only after generations 
had passed, and of some we cannot yet be sure,1 


Need for social inventors. Such is the 
present challenge of our social order. The 
chief need of the world today is for in- 
novators who can apply in the social and in- 
stitutional realms the imagination and the 
capacity that have been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated by our inventors in the field of 
technology. More than a century ago, the 
English philosopher, Jeremy Bentham (1748- 
1832), made a heroic and comprehensive 
effort to suggest reforms that might adapt 
the institutions of his time to the technologi- 
cal changes brought about by the first In- 
dustrial Revolution. The second and third 
Industrial Revolutions produced no compara- 
ble social inventor, except for the Socialist 
prophet, Karl Marx (1818-83), whose work 
on Capital has long been the bible of revolu- 
tionary radicals. Essential to this much- 
needed social inventiveness is a more effective 
avenue of approach to the hearts and minds 
of men that can persuade them of the urgent 
necessity of accepting a rational solution of 
social problems. Whatever secures and sus- 
tains these new social objectives may well be 
the religion of the future. 


IV. THE SPREAD OF MACHINE TECHNOLOGY 
= 


Why the Industrial Revolution came first 
in England. The new machine production 
appeared first in England, for a number of 
rather obvious reasons: (1) In England the 
hampering medieval institutions, such as the 
manor and the guilds, disappeared sooner 
than elsewhere, thus clearing the field for 
new developments; (2) this provided a great 
body of available laborers to move into the 
factories and tend the new machines; (3) Eng- 
land had become the foremost colonizing and 
commercial nation by 1750, and hence was 
subject to the greatest demand for those 
goods that could be produced more efficiently 
by machine methods; (4) English political 


and legal development favored industrial ex- 
pansion because the middle class was in the 
saddle there, assuring the protection of prop- 
erty and contracts and encouraging freedom 
in industrial enterprise; and (5) England was 
not only protected from invasion during the 
French Revolutionayy and Napoleonic Wars, 
but was actually stimulated to further in- 
dustrial production by the greater demand 
for English goods that grew out of these 
wars. 

Transit of the Industrial Revolution. 
During the course of the igth century, the 
industrial changes that had already affected 
England made their way to Continental Eu- 
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rope, the United States, and the Orient. In 
broad outlines, the industrial development of 
the Continent and of the other regions fol- 
lowed the pattern laid down in England. 

Owing, however, to differences in time, 
natural resources, geography, and other con- 
ditioning factors, the process of industrializa- 
tion presented many variations in detail from 
one country to another. But these differ- 
ences should not be permitted to obscure the 
fact that, in terms of major essentials and ` 
consequences, the Industrial Revolution in 
Continental Europe and America was pri- 
marily an extension and imitation of the 
English Industrial Revolution. 

Nature of industrial changes. The Con- 
tinent began to experience the characteristic 
industrial changes a half-century or more 
after England did, although there were evi- 
dences of industrialization in France and 
Belgium before this. This delay was in part 
due to England's attempt down to 1825 to 
maintain an embargo on the exportation of 
the new industrial devices. The impor- 
tant reasons for the belated introduction of 
machinery, however, are the local develop- 
ments, national peculiarities, and special eco- 
nomic conditions in the various countries 
themselves. As might be expected, the new 
industrial development brought with it: (1) 
the overthrow of the guild system wherever 
it was still functioning; (2) the widespread 
introduction of machinery and steam power; 
(3) the rise of the factory system; (4) marked 
improvements in the methods of transporta- 
tion; and (5) a relative reduction in the im- 
portance of agriculture as compared with in- 
dustry and trade. 

Variations in industrialization. In most 
countries, the general pattern of the Indus- 
trial Revolution was transplanted from Eng- 
land—en bloc, as it were. It came, therefore, 
with much more rapidity than it had come 
in England. In Germany, for example, the 
transformations in industry experienced in a 
15- or 20-year period after 1870 were com- 
parable with those that had required a full 
century, from 1750 to 1850, in England. 
There was, of course, a preceding period of 
preparation in Germany, but even so the 
industrial changes in that country constituted 
a true revolution as measured in terms of 
rapidity and thoroughness of transformation. 
Because the new industrial system in Ger- 
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many, France, and other countries was taken 
rather completely from England, the non- 
industrial aspects of the cultures of these 
countries have been transformed by the In- 
dustrial Revolution to a far less degree than 
was England’s. Veblen makes this clear in 
the case of Germany: 


Germany combines the results of English ex- 
‘perience in the development of modern technol- 
9By with a state of the other arts of life more nearly 
equivalent to what prevailed in England before 
the modern industrial regime came on; so that 
the German people have been enabled to take 
up the technological heritage of the English with- 
out having paid for it in the habits of thought, 
‘the use and wont, induced in the English commu- 
nity by the experience involved in achieving it.2 


While England was the general model for 
technological and industrial imitation down 
to the close of the 19th century, the com- 
pleteness and exactness of the duplication of 
English attitudes and methods should not be 
exaggerated. Countries like Germany, for 
example, were in an age of nascent elec trical 
development when they came to introduce 
English mechanical methods that had been 
born in the age of steam and water power. 
While Germany has, of course, relied upon 
steam and water power, it has also tended to 
exploit electricity and chemistry far more 
than Britain. Such considerations as these 
led to modifications and adjustments in imi- 
tating: England’s industrial pattern. 

In the later stages of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, toward the very close of the 1gth cen- 
tury, England no longer remained the sole 
mov el for the countries then undergoing in- 
dustrialization. Other industrial centers were 
by then well prepared to make contributions 
of their own. For Russia’s industrial awak- 
ening in the’ ‘go’ s, Germany served as the chiet 
basis for imitation. Since 1900, the indus- 
trial influence of the United States upon 
other parts of the world has been predom- 
inant. 

The United States forges ahead. The 
most extensive and notable industrialization 
has taken place in the United States. At the 
outset, American industry built on English 
industrial achievements, but the greater part 
of American mechanical progress has been 
due to inventions on this side of the water, 
though the American steel industry and the 
American chemical industry have drawn 


sm, 
heavily on British and German science and 
technology. eis £ 

Rapid mechanization: of Soviet Russia. 
The most rapid introduction of mechaniza- 
tion in both the factory and on the farm has 
taken place in Soviet Russia since the Bol- 
shevik Revolution of 1917. No other coun- 
try ever industrialized so rapidly or has so 
thoroughly mechanized industry and agri- 


culture. Her industrialization was based on, 
EMi 
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a planned State-Socialistic economy, but the 
engineering direction during the early pe- 
riod of Soviet mechanization was supplied 
chiefly by German and American experts, 
Since Russia did not start to mechanize in 
dead earnest until 1928, her mechanization 
came mainly during the third Industrial Rev- 
olution. Hence, much use has been made 
of electric power, which is characteristic of this 
latest industrial transformation. 


-a tye 
V. THE RISE OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM 


Machines required factories. The new 
empire of machines brought about a radical 
transformation in the mode of utilizing hu- 
man labor in industrial processes. It pro- 
duced the factory, the most characteristic 
modern form of congregating and controlling 
labor. The factory in a crude form could 
exist without machines of a complicated sort. 
In the form of rudimentary “central shops” 
it existed in ancient Mesopotamia, in Greece 
and Rome, and in England in the merchant- 
capitalist system of the early 18th century. 
But factories, even of this rudimentary type, 
were unusual until the empire of machines 
came into being. Then they became in- 
evitable, and today are well-nigh universal 
in modern industry, for modern machinery 
cannot be set to work outside factories, being 
too bulky and too expensive to be installed in 
private homes and requiring more workers 
than can come under one domestic roof. 

Under the putting-out system as it had de- 
veloped in England by the 18th century, a 
considerable amount of manufacturing was 
carried on in rural districts, some of it inicom- 
bination with agriculture. This was due 
partly to guild opposition which prevented 
any great consolidation of industrial plants 
in the towns. Once national governmental 
regulation had ‘ied the guilds, manufac- 
turing, ‘notably, in new industries such as 
woolen and worsted cloth, grew up outside 
guild jurisdiction. The new capitalist class 
of master clothiers came to control the tex- 
tile industry. $ 

New industrial trends favor factories. 
The Commercial Revolution, with the result- 
ing wider markets, enlarged the potential 
sale of manufactured products, and the ad- 
vantages of large-scale production began to 
be manifest. Industry was again in part 


drawn into towns by the force of greater econ- 
omy, particularly in securing a labor supply 
and in reaching a market. In the 18th and 
ıgth centuries the urbanization of industry 
was increased by the introduction of power- 
driven machines. 

Industry now became concentrated in new 
localities where the essential water power, 
iron, and coal were available. With the 
introduction of machinery, manufacturing 
processes could be broken up into many rou- 
tine operations, performed chiefly by ma- 
chines and mainly supervised by the workers. 
Not only were these machines too expensive 
for the individual workman to own, but each 
was linked up with all the others that con- 
tributed their special operations to a gen- 
eral process like the turning of cotton fiber 
into finished cloth. Such machines had to 
be installed in places where power to drive 
them was available, which were rarely the 
workmen’s homes. For in those days, before 
the development of electrical appliances, 
steam and water power were transmitted by 
shafting and belts, and this meant that power 
had to be used fairly close to its source, 

Displacement of handicraft workers. 
The gradual transition from hand weaving 
to factory looms illustrates the general trend. 
There were many weavers in central shops in 
England before the power loom was invented, 
When the power loom appeared, machinery 
was installed and the shop became a factory. 
Hand weavers who still worked in their 
homes were gradually driven out of business, 
for the improved power machines did the 
work too cheaply for the single operator of a 
hand loom to compete with them. The hand 
worker was obliged to seek employment in 
the factory or take up some other occupa- 
tion. The factory soon proved itself far 
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more efficient for manufacturing. Its gen- 
eral acceptance was therefore inevitable, and 
even desirable, in spite of the revolutionary 
social changes it involved and the disorder 
and suffering that some of this entailed. 

The rise of factories utilizing mechanical 
power dates mainly from the successful con- 
struction of Watt engines after 1780. The 
first steam spinning factory was opened by a 
man named Robinson in 1785. Other im- 
portant figures in establishing the early tex- 
tile factories were Richard Arkwright, Sam- 
uel Oldknow, Robert Peel, and Robert 
Owen. The energetic ironmaster John Wil- 
kinson (1728-1808) introduced the factory 
system into the metal industry. 

Traits of the factory system. Of the lead- 
ing elements in the factory system, the most 
striking is that more workmen come together 
in one establishment than in any earlier type 
of industrial unit. While an establishment 
may be regarded as a factory when it em- 
ploys only a dozen or a score of workmen, 
the typical modern factory has hundreds or 
even thousands of employees. The Ford 
River Rouge plant in Dearborn employs in 
normal times over 190,000 workers. Even the 
small factories normally employ a greater 
number of people than were ever brought to- 
gether in any ordinary guild establishment. 

The factory system also offers a far greater 
opportunity for the control, supervision, and 
discipline of labor. Modern factory work- 
ers are normally more at the mercy of the 
employing class than was possible when the 
journeymen might become masters and when 
tools were relatively inexpensive. The su- 
perior discipline possible in the factory sys- 
tem is even more apparent when compared 
with the putting-out system under which the 
capitalist or his representative visited the 
employees only sporadically while distribut- 
ing raw material or collecting the finished 
products. Before the development of labor 
organizations, the factory workers were al- 
most entirely dependent upon the will of the 
employer, and their daily presence in the 
plant made possible thorough supervision and 
discipline. 

Elaborate factory rules. In the factory, 
discipline and regimentation were absolutely 
inevitable if chaos and confusion were not 
to prevail. Informal supervision based upon 
personal contacts that would have been ade- 
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quate for the small guild establishment was 
quite insufficient to meet the situation when 
hundreds of individuals worked under one 
roof. It became necessary to have rigorous 
rules defining the hours of labor, the assign- 
ment of individual tasks, the attitude of the 
employee in his relations with the employer, 
details of conduct within the factory, and 
‘even the matter of orderly entering and 
leaving. So elaborate has this code of fac- 
tory discipline become in some places that its 
complete and literal application would para- 
lyze the operation of the plant. This situa- 
tion has been seized upon by certain radical 
labor organizations, which have practiced 
peaceful sabotage solely by carrying out the 
factory rules with absolute thoroughness and 
literalness. = { 

Richard Arkwright. The first adequate 
code of factory discipline was worked out by 
Richard Arkwright, whose significance in the 
Industrial Revolution is greater as a factory 
organizer than as the promoter of the roller 
water frame. Arkwright’s own factories 
proved successful, and his code was widely 
adopted in Europe, and became the parent 
of the later and fuller rules of the 19th cen- 
tury. - 

Fatigue and boredom in the factory. Re- 
cent observation and experiment have led to 
a belief that these conventional codes of fac- 
tory discipline have serious effects upon the 
human personality, sacrificing to order and 
regimentation our normal human impulses 
toward creative effort—or for that matter 
toward. any effort whatever beyond the 
amount compulsory for holding a job. 

Workers are subjected to a good deal of 
nervous strain by the monotony of mechani- 
cal routine and factory discipline; and this 
boredom often induces nervous illness that 
keeps workers at home: 

á 

Boredom causes industrial workers in England 
to lose more time from their jobs than all the 
recognized industrial diseases put together, the re- 
port of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Work- 
shops for 1931 shows. This is the result of the 
mechanization of industry, according to a com- 
ment in The Lancet, English medical journal. 
The vague nervous disabilities that have increased 
greatly in recent years are really the result of ennul 
on the part of the machine hand, it is thought. 
This state of boredom so great as to cause nervous 
ailments severe enough to lose time from work was 
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almost unknown to the craftsman, The Lancet 
points out. 


The recognition that there is something 
wrong in this situation has led to the devel- 
opment of personnel management and in- 
dustrial psychology and their attempt to 
humanize the factory. 

Mechanization of workers. The machine 
technique itself has tended to mechanize the — 
workman, who often carries on a narrowly 
specialized routine operation throughout 
most or all of his active career. Adam Smith 
pointed out long ago the advantages inher- 
ent in this subdivision of industrial proc- 
esses, but he never could have foreseen the 
elaborate and intricate application of the 
idea in the modern factory. This has cul- 
minated in the mass production and speed-up 
processes usually connected in the public 
mind with Henry Ford and the automobile 
industry. be 

New mental outlook and social pattern of 
factory workers. The factory system up- 
rooted the perspectives and social attach- 
ments of mankind that had been built’ up 
over tens of thousands of years of human 
experience. Though frequently overlooked 
by historians, this probably was the most dis- 
rupting and far-reaching socio-psychic revolu- 
tion.in the history of the human race to date. 
This-epoch-making and ominous transforma- 
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tion of human values and behavior patterns 
is well presented by Professor Werner Som- 
bart: 


First, there appears the important fact that the 
proletarian is a typical representative of that kind 
of man who no longer is in relation (either internal 
or external) to Nature. The proletarian does not 
realise the meaning of the movement of the clouds 
in the sky; he no longer understands the yoice of 
the storm. 

He has no fatherland, rather he has no home in 
which he takes root. Can he feel at home in the 
dreary main streets, four stories high? He changes 
his dwelling often either because he dislikes his 
landlord or because he changes his place of work. 
As he moves from room to room, so he goes from 
city to city, from land to land, wherever opportu- 
nity (i.e. capitalism) calls. Homeless, restless, he 
moves over the earth; he loses the sense of local 
colour; his home is the world. He has lost the 
call of Nature, and he has assimilated materialism. 

It is a phenomenon of to-day that the great mass 
of the population has nothing to call its own. In 
earlier times the poorest had a piece of land, a cot- 
tage, a few animals to call his own; a trifle on which 
however he could set his whole heart, To-day a 
handcart carries all his possessions when a prole- 
tarian moves. A few old scraps are all by which 
his individual existence is to be known. 

All community feeling is destroyed by the iron 
foot of capitalism. The village life is gone; the 
proletarian has no social home; the separate family 
disappears.* 


VI. WORKING CONDITIONS IN EARLY FACTORIES AND MINES 


Either factory work or starvation. The 
misery and uncertainty of working-class life 
in the Flemish towns at the close of the Mid- 
dle Ages has attracted the attention of many 
social and economic historians. Long be- 
fore the age of power-driven machines, in- 
dustrial concentration in cities had already 
produced the problems of woman and child 
labor, of unemployment and exploitation of 
the workers. The later scattering of industry 
over the countryside, incident to the struggle 
between the guilds and the rising capitalist 
class, made the worker under the putting-out 
system relatively independent of his employer. 
This independence was beginning to be lost 
in England, however, even before the com- 
ing of machines and factories. Long before 
the 18th century, workers in the putting-out 
system began to specialize in the spinning or 


weaving of cloth and to give up farming or 
gardening altogether. 

As long as work continued to be done in 
the homes, the women and children labored 
chiefly with the men of their own families. 
They were certainly overworked, undernour- 
ished, and at times badly treated. The 
putting-out system was like the modern sweat- 
shop in many particulars. Yet, if misery was 
not always increased by the introduction of 
factories, it was concentrated, and its horrors 
were made more conspicuous. The English 
agrarian inclosures after 1740 provided a 
peculiarly helpless and willing group of la- 
borers for the new textile plants and the iron 
mills. The dispossessed peasants faced the 
alternative of factory labor or starvation. 

Bad conditions in early factory towns. 
When the workers entered the new industrial 
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towns, they found no well-equipped dwell- 
ings, but only hastily erected shacks and ten- 
ements. The factories themselves had ar- 
rived so swiftly that most of them were badly 
built for safety, health, and comfort. For 
the first time, both women and children were 
now employed on a large scale in work that 
separated them from their homes during the 
long working day. It is estimated that at 
least three-fourths of the employees in the 
early cotton factories were either women or 
children, who could manage most of the 
machines with relative ease. The women 
were in no position to demand men’s wages, 
or to hold out successfully against even the 
most repulsive working conditions. Conse- 
quently, they were exploited and oppressed 
even more shamefully than were the men who 
worked in factories. 

Evils of child labor. Extensive as were 
the abuses of woman labor, the most dis- 
tressing aspect of the new factory system lay 
in the general employment of young chil- 
dren. The worst evil was the use of pauper 
apprentices, that is, children on relief farmed 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF 


1795 
s d. 
London type of artisan ........... 25 0 
Provincial type of artisan ...,...... 17 0 
IAN ADORE Mite? a pri a ly aca soe eae 12 0 
Agricultural laborers ........ Seeease 9 o 


out to factories by the poor-relief authorities 
of cities, especially in southern England. 
Once the poor-relief authorities of London, 
for example, had sent these children out of 
that part of the country and given up con- 
trol over them, there was no one to look 
after their interests. The only curb upon 
employers was the fear of starvation, epi- 
demics, or a mortality so terrific as to create 
a scarcity of labor. As Mr. Briggs has con- 
cisely and accurately observed: “The chil- 
dren lived the life of a. machine when work- 
ing, and at other times that of a beast.” * 
Long hours. Hours of work in the fac- 
tories were excessive, and the wages paid were 


ridiculously low. Sixteen- and eighteen-hour 


days were not uncommon for children under 
fourteen years of age. From fourteen to six- 
teen hours constituted a normal working 
day. The following testimony of a father of 
two working boys given to the factory com- 
missioners in 1833 is typical; 
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My two sons (one ten, the other thirteen) work 
at the Milnes’s factory at Lenton. They go at 
half past five in the morning; don’t stop at break- 
fast or tea time. They stop at dinner half an 
hour. Come home at a quarter before ten. They 
used to work till ten, sometimes eleven, sometimes 
twelve. They earn between them 6s. 2d. per week. 
One of them, the eldest, worked at Wilson's for 
two years, at 2s. 3d. per week. He left because his 
overlooker beat him and loosened a tooth for him. 
I complained, and they turned him away for it. 
They have been gone to work sixteen hours now; 
they will be very tired when they come home at 
half past nine. I have been obliged to beat 'em 
with a strap in their shirts, and to pinch 'em, in 
order to get them well awake. It made me cry to 
be obliged to do it.® 


Low wages. Along with these atrocious 
hours went extremely inadequate wages. The 
following table taken from Bowley’s Wages in 
the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury indicates the average weekly wage paid 
at various representative periods to the lead- 
ing types of male English laborers since 
1795+ 

ENGLISH LABORERS, 1795-1897 


1807 1824 1833 1867 1897, 
s d. s. -d: s d. s. d. s d 
go o go o 28 o 36 0 40 0 
22 0 24 0 22 0 27 0 34 0 
14 0 16 o 14 0 20 0 25 0 
13) 0 9 6 10 6 14 0 16 0 


These figures are for men, The highest 
(40s. for London in 1897) is equal to $10.00 
a week, the lowest to only $2.25. The pay- 
ment to women and children was of course 
much lower, averaging in the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution from 4s. to gs. ($1 to 
$2.25) a week. With a considerable setback 
from 1820 to 1850, and occasional stationary 
periods, factory wages increased slowly in 
England between. the middle of the 18th 
century and the close of the igth. Yet the 
rise in wages was slight for 70 years after 1800, 
as the following table from Bowley will make 
clear: 


AVERAGE. WEEKLY WAGES OF COTTON SPINNERS IN 
y THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT 


Year Wage 

PROG ET E T 
1810 .. . gos. od. 
1875 e e eee 28S. 11d. 
TSIG foc ves ve ccc Bess, Tii 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES oF COTTON SPINNERS IN 
THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT 4 


Year Wage 
1833 . +. 295. 1d. 
1841 . . 225. od. 
1849 +$ 215, 7d. 
1859 ... - 245. 1d. 
1870 .. 275. 8d. 
1880 .. + 335. 6d. 
1886 .. 355. 7d. 
1893 ... . 375. od. 


Wage payments thus failed utterly to keep 
pace with the increases in the income and 
fortunes of the capitalistic classes. This fact 
has done more than anything else to under- 
mine capitalism. x 
Prevalence of poverty. While wages have 
risen slightly since the opening of the 1gth 
century, the unskilled laborers in England 
have tended to hover around the line of 
primary poverty, a goodly number living be- 
low this line, as Charles Booth and Seebohm 
Rowntree showed in their famous studies of 
living conditions in London and York at the 
close of the 1gth century.’ Booth revealed 
that approximately 31 per cent of the popula- 
tion of London lived below the poverty line, 
while Rowntree revealed the fact that ap- 
proximately 28 per cent in York were in 
poverty. More than a decade after the stud- 
ies of Booth and Rowntree, A. L. Bowley 
and A. R. Burnett-Hurst published in 1915 
their important work on Livelihood and Pov- 
erty, based on living conditions and income 
in four other English urban communities. 
They revealed’ that 32 per cent of the in- 
habitants of these cities were living on earn- 
ings of less than 24 shillings (less than $6) a 
week. To be specific, poverty means a con- 
dition of low income which would result in 
death from starvation and exposure without 
aid from private charity or public grants. 
Factory health and moral conditions de- 
plorable. The moral situation in the new 
factories was not less deplorable than the 
economic, In many cases women were com- 
pelled to submit to involuntary sex relations 
in order to hold their positions, and there 
was a common saying in England in the first 
half of the 1gth century, “Every man’s fac- 
tory is his harem.” Immoral relations with 
women employees were not limited to the 
owners or managers of factories, but were in- 
dulged in by subordinate foremen as well. 
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In fact, there was often general moral degra- 
dation within the factory, the results of which 
were rendered even more distressing on ac- 
count of the presence of numbers of children. 
A large amount of illegitimacy naturally 
grew out of these illicit relations. The moral 
and social conditions in the life of the work- 
ing classes in the new towns outside of work- 
ing hours were little if any better than in the 
factories. Healthy forms of recreation being 
denied the workers because of both poverty 
and the long working day, drunkenness and 
sex immorality were strikingly prevalent. 
They were about the only available methods 
of breaking the unspeakable monotony and 
drabness of industrial life. 

No compensation for numerous accidents. 
Little or no consideration was given to ade- 
quate ventilation or heating. The factories 
were often filled with tepid and steamy air 
in the summer season and were cold and 
damp in the winter. No provision whatever 
was made for rest rooms or any of the other 
comforts now common in the modern fac- 
tory. Safety devices were unknown. Ma- 
chinery was rarely provided with guards to 
protect workers from contact with revolving 
wheels, or from being drawn into gears or 
whirled about shafts. Fatal accidents were 
frightfully frequent, and maiming even more 
common. The relatives of the deceased or 
the injured were rarely able to collect dam- 
ages, because the law which prevailed was 
the common-law rule that provided no dam- 
ages could be collected unless it could be 
shown that the employer was directly re- 
sponsible for the accident. This was rarely 
possible, because the employer could engage 
clever counsel and prove the employee or 
some fellow servant had been guilty of con- 
tributory negligence, 

Labor welfare depends on factory im- 
provement. Such were the conditions in 
most English factories of the first half of the 
igth century as revealed by a series of public 
and private investigations. A considerable 
number of handicraft workers remained in 
England as late as 1825, chiefly in the weav- 
ing and the boot and shoe industries. The 
introduction of improved looms after 1825, 
gradually but surely made it impossible for 
these handicraft workers to compete with the 
factory machine system. The hand weavers 
were slowly driven out of the field before 
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1850, and the handicraftsmen in the boot 
and shoe industry disappeared during the 
next generation. There are still some handi- 
craft workers in certain special trades, but 
the great bulk of modern industry is now 
within the factory. So any practical plan 
for improving the lot of the factory worker 
must consist in creating a new set of condi- 
tions within the factory rather than intro- 
ducing proposals like those-of John Ruskin 
or Ralph Borsodi for closing the factories 
and returning to a handicraft economy. Asa 
refuge for excess laborers this self-sufficing 
rural family industry may, however, prove 
increasingly important. 

Horrible working conditions in English 
mines. Labor conditions in the mines of 
England at this time were even worse than in 
the factories. Women and children were ex- 
tensively employed in underground pits from 
12 to 16 hours a day. Women were utilized 
to push or draw coal carts, particularly in 
places where the roof was too low to allow a 
donkey to pass through. Children four and 
five years of age worked in the mines. The 
wages paid to these women and children 
were scandalously inadequate, averaging 
from gs. 6d. for the young children to 12s. 
($3) a week for the very best women. Isabel 
Simeral gives a graphic summary of typical 
conditions in the mines: 


The work of these babies was usually that of 
“trappers.” They sat beside the traps or doors in 
the coal seams through which the coal carts were 
passed to the roads leading to the main road where 
the coal was placed to be removed to the surface. 
It was dangerous to leave a door open as it caused 
great heat, closeness, and a possible explosion. 
These babies, then, sat in a spot hollowed out in 
the wall and when they heard the approach of a 
coal cart pulled open the trap by means of a cord 
and closed it after the cart had passed. They 
worked for twelve and fourteen hours daily with 
no light except what some kindly disposed miner 
was willing to give them in the shape of candle 
ends. The places were usually damp and no mat- 
ter how monotonous the labor, the strap was ap- 
plied if they delayed or endangered the work by 
falling asleep. They never saw sunlight except 
upon Sunday, and had no relaxation whatsoever 
except upon that day. Hodder, the biographer of 
Lord Ashley who uncovered the situation, says that 
instances were known where highly sensitive chil- 
dren became imbeciles from the fright of darkness, 
loneliness, and the vermin with which the mines 
were frequently infested. The seams were some- 
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times only twenty-two to twenty-eight inches high 
and only tiny children could pass through at all. 


The pathetic chimney sweeps. Another 
notorious and terrible situation was that 
presented by the chimney sweeps. Many of 
the early chimneys were less than a foot 
square inside. Children were taken at three 
or four years of age—frequently stolen—for 
this work. They were pushed up through 
chimneys, which were often still hot. Many 
were burned to death, lost inside flues, or 
smothered. Permanent disfigurement or loss 
of eyesight was commoner than death outright. 
Tuberculosis was a very usual result of chim- 
ney sweeping. Running sores due to abra- 
sions, infection, and lack of care were all but 
universal. The hardiest child could not get 
used to the work for many months. These 
unfortunates were treated like animals, hav- 
ing their food thrown to them and often go- 
ing unwashed for years. Some firms cyni- 
cally advertised “small children for small 
chimneys.” Serious attempts to abolish this 
atrocious evil by law were initiated as early 
as 1804, but they were repeatedly blocked in 
Parliament, especially in the House of Lords, 
by the wealthy manufacturing interests. The 
outlawing of the child chimney sweepers 
in August 1840 was due in part to the intro- 
duction of larger chimneys and mechanical 
sweepers, which made the old method uneco- 
nomical, and reduced employers’ opposition 
to the remedial legislation. 

Factory conditions outside of England. 
Factory conditions were never quite so bad 
on a wide scale in Europe as they were in 
England. France did not become so thor- 
oughly industrialized. Nor did the other 
European states, except Germany. In Ger- 
many the Industrial Revolution had not 
thoroughly developed before Bismarck intro- 
duced his system of factory legislation, which 
protected the workers from the worst abuses 
that had existed in England. In the United 
States the scarcity of workers and the exist- 
ence of cheap land prevented for many years 
the extreme oppression of the workers that 
prevailed in England. Still, the following 
schedule of working hours in a leading fac- 
tory in Fall River in 1817 indicates that the 
laborers were far from the forty-hour week 
in those days: 

Work started at five A. M. if light permitted. 

One-half hour off for breakfast at eight A.M. 


During the mechanical revolution that has been a part of the entire 
Industrial Revolution the coming of the steam engine (and later the 
gasoline motor and electrical power transmission) resulted in vast 
changes in manufacturing equipment-and methods, Among the carly 
improvements were the James Hargreaves spinning jenny, about 
1764 (top left), the Eli Whitney cotton gin, 1792 (top right), and 
the power loom, invented around 1785 and shown here in an im- 
proved form, about 1835 (center). The division of society into two 
contrasting and more or less antagonistic groups—the capitalists and 
the workers—that resulted from these mechanical innovations em- 
phasized the need for great readjustments of the world’s social, eco- 
nomic, and political methods. Some of the most vicious evils have 
been remoyed. Formerly, in the United States as well as abroad, chil- 


dren of 6 to 12 and women worked from dawn to dark in the mills for _. 


a wage of 12 to 25 cents a day. The children were frequently cruelly 
punished by the overseers (bottom left). In English coal mines chil- 
dren worked under even more dreadful conditions (bottom right). 
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Half-hour for lunch at twelve M. 

Quit work at seven-thirty. 

Adult males laboring in this factory at this 
time received from 83 cents to $1 a day; 
women and children received from $2 to $3 
a week. 

Factory legislation and the growth of pub- 
lic sentiment since the middle of the igth 
century have brought about a great improve- 
ment in working conditions. Woman and 
child labor have been restricted, factory con- 
ditions have improved tremendously, and 
labor organizations have helped to raise wage 
levels. But exploitation of the workers and 
gross evils in laboring conditions have not 
yet entirely disappeared; and some of the 
worst of these evils exist close at home. In- 
deed, down to the application of the N.R.A. 
codes in 1933, working conditions in the soft- 
coal industry in western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky and in the Southern 
textile industry were, in some places, almost 
as bad as in the English factories of 1830. 

Abuses still continue in factories. In our 
day, however, usually the worst abuses of 
the older type of factory have disappeared. 
Wages are higher; hours are shorter; fac- 
tories are cleaner; safety devices are fairly 
general; and welfare work is often present. 
But new abuses and evils have crept in, most 
of them incident to mass production and the 
speed-up processes that have come along with 
it. A period of three or four years of steady 
labor in some of our mass-production plants 
of today may break the health of the aver- 
age workman and unfit him for any steady 
work thereafter. It is obvious that a higher 
wage or a clean factory is of little permanent 
benefit to such a victim of our mania for 
profits at whatever cost in human material. 
As we pointed out earlier, even greatly im- 
proved physical conditions in factories have 
not compensated for the increasing mental 
boredom and monotony which mass-produc- 
tion methods have intensified. 

Low income of factory workers today. 
Moreover, the income of the American work- 


ers, while higher than in most other coun- 
tries of the world, has not been sufficient to 
provide either a high standard of living or 
adequate mass purchasing power. Even in 
1929, before the great depression, 21 per cent 
of American families had an income of less 
than $1,000, and 42 per cent of the families 
less than $1,500. The richest one-tenth of 
one per cent (0.1 per cent) got as much of 
the national income as the poorest 42 per 
cent. In 1929 it was estimated by experts 
that 70 per cent of American families did not 
have enough income to buy what the gov- 
ernment regarded as a minimum diet to as- 
sure good health. In this period the steadily 
employed unskilled laborers earned less than 
$1,000 annually, and the farm laborer aver- 
aged about $500. The average family in- 
come, even under the New Deal, was only 
$1,070. 

It was thought by many that the maximum 
employment, high wages, and vast produc- 
tion during the second World War had reme- 
died this situation and assured adequate in- 
come for all. But an exhaustive and authori- 
tative report issued by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, and 
given out in August 1946, showed that old 
pattern of inequality of income and inade- 
quate purchasing power had survived the war 
with no appreciable change. 

Workers brutally exploited everywhere 
during introduction of the factory system. 
Further proof that the incipient stages of the 
Industrial Revolution have everywhere been 
marked by brutal exploitation of the work- 
ing classes is furnished by the industrializa- 
tion in the goth century of Japan, China, and 
India, where conditions were even worse than 
in England a century and a half earlier. 
Even in Soviet Russia, avowedly a noncapi- 
talistic and proletarian state, rapid indus- 
trialization was secured at an appalling cost 
in human privation, forced labor, and tem- 
porary misery. Abrupt economic and social 
change, as well as the greed of early capi- 
talists, played its part in creating mass misery. 


$ 
VIL. HOW LAWS WERE PASSED TO IMPROVE FACTORY CONDITIONS 
AND PROTECT WORKERS 


A. Social Legislation in England 

_ Class basis of factory legislation. The 
bad conditions in factories and the low wages 
paid to workers impelled various statesmen 


and reformers to introduce and pass laws tO 
improve working conditions, to insure better 
wages, to legalize trade unions, and otherwise 


to protect factory workers, 


a 
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As a general rule, the middle-class factory 
owners opposed such laws because they would 
interfere with the complete freedom of busi- 
ness enterprise that they sought and would 
involve them in greater expense in the way 
of higher wages and the rebuilding or re- 
equipment of factories. During the first half- 
century or more of this reform legislation, it 
was sponsored chiefly by the representatives 
of the landlord class—the Tories in England 
and Bismarck and the Junkers in Germany. 
Bismarck put through his factory legislation 
chiefly to combat the Socialism of the work- 
ing class and to attach the workers to the 
paternal German state. In England, it was 
chiefly a class battle of the landlords against 
the bourgeoisie. Toward the end of the 
19th century the workers had become strong 
enough in England, some Continental coun- 
tries, and the United States to exert power- 
ful pressure in behalf of factory legislation. 
In the goth century, some middle-class manu- 
facturers abandoned their old opposition to 
social legislation and backed reform on the 
sensible ground that the middle class would 
benefit by reforms that would prevent any 
really revolutionary working-class desperation 
which would lead the proletariat to put its 
faith in radical Socialism. These manufac- 
turers also saw that, in the long run, the 
middle class would benefit by a prosperous 
proletariat whose high wages would enable 
them to buy the goods turned out by middle- 
class manufacturers. 


Great writers favor factory reform. In 
addition to the class-struggle (landlords 
versus manufacturers) basis for factory re- 
form, a strong impulse to improve working 
conditions came from writers and artists. 
Powerful novels, such as Charles Dickens's 
Martin Chuzzlewit and Benjamin Disraeli’s 
Sybil, had as much influence as any moral 
preachment or government reports in arous- 
ing the public conscience of England to the 
atrocious working conditions in early Eng- 
lish factories. " Essayists, esthetes,, and critics, 
such as Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, and 
William Morris, joined with the nov ‘lists in 
promoting the movement for remedia fac- 
tory legislation. All the agitation of Ben- 
tham, Shaftesbury, and others might have 
failed without the aid given by novelists and 
publicists. In our day, Bernard Shaw be- 
came the logical successor of Dickens and 
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Disraeli and used the drama to expose the 
seamy side of the Industrial Revolution and 
the frauds inherent in ruthless and unregu- 
lated capitalism. 

Why the English Tories disliked factory 
owners. In England, a century ago, the 
Tories (the Conservative party) had a num- 
ber of reasons for disliking the capitalist 
manufacturers. In the first place, there was 
the social aversion of the aristocrats to what 
they regarded as the rich parvenus eager to 
break into their ranks. Then, they feared 
that the new industrialism might destroy for- 
ever the Merrie England in which the land- 
lords were supreme. Again, they were jeal- 
ous of the growing political strength of the 
middle class, especially after the latter had 
forced through the Reform Bill of 1832 giv- 
ing more power to the industrial cities. Fi- 
nally, the economic interests of the two 
classes were fundamentally opposed; the To- 
ries desired a continuation of the Corn Laws 
—levying high duties on the importation of 
grain into England—to keep the price of 
grain high, while the business class wanted 
them abolished to secure cheap wheat and, 
hence, cheap labor. The economists of the 
time held that wages bear a close relation to 
the cost of food. : 

Factory legislation made to order for 
Tory strategy. The Tories were extremely 
fortunate in finding in factory legislation a 
point of attack upon the capitalists that en- 
abled them to cloak their political and eco- 
nomic rivalry under the mantle of humani- 
tarian sentiments and to entertain a rea- 
sonable hope of increasing their political fol- 
lowing among the proletariat. “This, so the 
Tories reasoned, would reduce the prosperity 
of the manufacturers by compelling them 
to grant higher wages, shorter hours, and the 
introduction of better physical conditions 
and appliances in their factories. Possibly, 
Tory self-interest has been exaggerated by 
recent writers who have followed Arnold 
Toynbee. Some of the leaders in this move- 
ment, especially Lord Shaftesbury, were gov- 
erned by real humanitarian impulses, but 
for the most part they showed little solici- 
tude for the abuses that they themselves per- 
petuated among the rural workers. 

Leaders in factory reform. The leaders 
in the earlier stages of this “Tory social 
reform” were Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
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seventh Earl of Shaftesbury (1801-85); Mi- 
chael Thomas Sadler (1780-1835), economist 
and member of Parliament; Richard Oastler, 
an overseer of large estates in Yorkshire, 
(1789-1861); and John Fielden (1784-1849), 
a public-spirited cotton manufacturer. They 
secured the appointment of the parliamen- 
tary investigating commissions whose reports 
furnished most of our information on the 
conditions among the laboring classes in 
England in the first half of the 19th century, 
and they obtained much remedial legislation. 

Main reform laws in England. The fac- 
tory acts of 1802, 1819, 1831, 1833, 1844, 1847, 
1850, and several minor laws of the ’6o’s se- 
cured the ten-hour day for the laboring 
classes in practically all factories. They also 
provided real factory inspection, safety ap- 
pliances, better sanitary conditions, and a 
general discouragement of child labor. 
Women and children were excluded from 
mines, and better hours and safety devices 
were provided for in mines by acts of 1842, 
1855, and 1872. The distressing evils in the 
employment of juvenile chimney sweeps were 
eliminated by laws of 1834 and 1840. Par- 
ticularly the result of the efforts of Shaftes- 
bury were the important Factory Act of 1833 
and the famous Ten-Hours Bill of 1847. 
The Ten-Hours Act limited the labor of 
women and “young persons” in the textile in- 
dustry to 58 hours per week. The protective 
features of the Act were somewhat extended 
by supplementary measures of 1850 and 1853. 

Shaftesbury and Disraeli. Political jeal- 
ousy and economic rivalry between the upper 
classes and the middle classes were thus able 
to achieve much more for the betterment of 
the proletariat than the latter could obtain 
for themselves. While Shaftesbury may have 
been motivated mainly by genuine humani- 
tarian impulses in his campaign for social 
reform, it is doubtful if it was true to the 
same degree of the continuator of his policy, 
Benjamin Disraeli (1804-81). That Disraeli 
thoroughly understood the oppression of the 
peasantry and the industrial proletariat no 
reader of his Sybil can doubt. And, as a 
young author, he may have sympathized 
deeply with their plight. Yet little evidence 
exists that, when in later years he became an 
ambitious and successful political leader, he 
was touched by any real personal sympathy 
for the oppressed, and his concessions to the 


lower classes were founded mainly, it seems, 
upon partisan motives and personal ambi- 
tions. In part, he continued Shaftesbury's 
social legislation, but his appeal for the sup- 
port of the proletariat was primarily politi- 
cal. By the Reform Act of 1867 he extended 
the suffrage to the more prosperous portion 
of the urban laboring class. One should not, 
however, overlook the services which Dis- 
raeli rendered to reform in his role as a 
novelist. Possibly Disraeli did more good for 
England as a novelist than as prime minister. 


English reform legislation in the zoth 


‘century. Further important factory legisla- 


tion was put through in 1878 and igoi. By 
the latter date a considerable body of protec- 
tive legislation and regulations had been ac- 
cumulated in England. The workers were 
enabled to combine and work to improve 
their status by laws of 1871 and 1875, that 
legalized labor unions and strikes. The Con- 
servative element, especially in the British 
courts, sought twice to paralyze British trade 
unionism in the goth century. In 1901 the 
Taff Vale decision held unions responsible for 
losses due to strikes. This was set aside by 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, passed by a 
Liberal-Labour coalition. The Osborne de- 
cision of 190g held that unions could not use 
their funds for political purposes. This was 
set aside by the Trade Union Act of 1913, also 
passed by a combination of the Liberals and 
the Labour party. A widening franchise for 
the working classes and the development of 
popular education have been notable features 
of England’s attempt to meet the new eco- 
nomic conditions with a more intricate and 
suitable type of social legislation. 

Though England was the early home of 
Economic Liberalism, even the Liberal party 
was later converted to moderate State Capi- 
talism through a process of change that 
Professor L. T. Hobhouse has clearly ex- 
plained in his little book Liberalism. Its 
vigorous leader, David Lloyd George, in the 
period between 1go5 and 1914 secured the 
adoption of a legislative reform program 
rivaled in content and decisiveness only by 
German achievements. Workman’s com- 
pensation was secured by an act of 1906. 
Old-age pensions were established in 1908-09. 
Sickness, invalidity, and unemployment insur- 
ance were initiated in 1911. The thorough- 
going reform of the inequitable landholding 
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system was forecast in the Small Holdings Act 
of 1907, but was cut short by the outbreak 
of the first World War. The British social 
insurance system has proyed of untold value 
in the relief of the unemployed and sick 
since the first World War. The program of 
social insurance has been considerably ex- 
panded in England since 1918. The rules 
governing eligibility to old-age pensions were 
liberalized by an act of 1919 and the maxi- 
mum pension rate slightly raised. This legis- 
lation was still further extended in 1925 and 
1929. A comprehensive National Health In- 
surance Act was passed in 1924, and those 
insured under it must also be insured for 
widows’, orphans’, and old-age pensions. On 
March 1, 1935, the administration of the 
whole system of English unemployment in- 
surance was placed in the hands of a new 
National Unemployment Insurance Board. 
In 1943, the eminent British economist, Sir 
William Beveridge, submitted a much dis- 
cussed plan to reorganize the whole system 
of British relief policies in his famous report 
on Social Insurance and Allied Services. 
When the Labour party won a sweeping vic- 
tory in July 1945, the working class and its 
sympathizers took over the government of 
England and promised much further social 
legislation in both factory and land reform. 


B. Social Legislation in Germany 


Bismarck’s attitude. The program of so- 
cial legislation that was undertaken under 
Bismarck resulted in the first outright repu- 
diation of laissez-faire doctrines in reference 
to labor and the adoption of a paternalistic 
form of State Capitalism. Bismarck’s aim 
was to check the growth of Socialism by gain- 
ing the support of the working classes in re- 
turn for his reform legislation in their behalf. 

Early failures in German factory legisla- 
tion. The late arrival of the factory system 
in Germany and the total lack of interest of 
government authorities retarded the first reg- 
ulatory labor legislation until 1839. In that 
year a law was passed in Prussia limiting the 
working day of children under 16 to ten hours 
and prohibiting the employment of children 
under g. It also forbade night work for 
those under 16. The law was miserably en- 
forced and, though recognized as a failure, 
was not replaced until 1853. Legislation in 
that year prohibited children under 12 from 
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working, set the working day of children un- 
der 14 at six hours, and stipulated that child 
workers were to receive three hours of school 
instruction every day. Again the adminis- 
tration of the statute was a farce. Neither 
employers nor government officials took it 
seriously. No other German state achieved 
any greater success with its industrial laws. 

Improvements after 1867. Increasing 
evils called imperatively for more extensive 
labor legislation, and the formation of the 
North German Confederation in 1867 set the 
scene for a uniform labor code, surprisingly 
complete for that time, which was placed 
upon the statute books in 1869. This code 
amplified and re-enforced the Prussian laws 
of 1839 and 1853, extending their provisions 
to mines and quarries. It made obligatory 
the installation of safety devices by manufac- 
turers. Again lax enforcement, largely as a 
result of the failure to provide for adequate 
inspection, took most of the teeth out of the 
measure. When the need for a complete 
and systematic code of industrial regulation 
became more clear as a result of the tremen- 
dous growth of industry after 1871, the move- 
ment for such legislation developed rapidly 
under Bismarck’s leadership. In 18478, an ad- 
ministrative decree instituted compulsory in- 
spection of labor conditions in all factories, 
mines, and quarries throughout the Empire. 
Despite a bombardment of demands from all 
types of reformers, the imperial government 
could not be moved toward social radicalism. 
It remained intent on protecting labor in 
other ways. 

The great Industrial Code of 1891. Fi- 
nally, in 1891, the movement was crowned 
with success. The Industrial Code of that 
year applied to factories, workshops, and 
home labor, other places of labor being pro- 
vided for by other means. By its provisions, 
children under 13 were prohibited from 
working, and females and males under 16 
were not permitted to work at night or to 
labor more than ten hours daily. Safety 
devices were made compulsory, and special 
regulations covered the more dangerous in- 
dustries. The Industrial Code applied uni- 
formly to the whole empire, but inspection 
and enforcement were left to the several 
states. 

German social legislation. Even more im- 
portant as social legislation were the Sickness 
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Insurance Law of 1883, the Accident Insur- 
ance Law of the following year, and the Old 
Age and Invalidity Law of 1889. Through 
such legislation, the empire assumed a pa- 
ternalist policy towards the working classes. 
Though not the originator of the social insur- 
ance scheme, Bismarck was the one who sup- 
plied the necessary pressure to put the bills 
through and to make them operative. In 
1911, the social insurance laws were unified 
into a single code which stands as a landmark 
in the history of social legislation. 

Bismarck’s reform strategy. - Bismarck 
and his associates accepted social insurance 
for these reasons: 

1, He hoped thus to entice the worker from 
the doctrines of Marxian Socialism, which 
were spreading rapidly, by assuring him of 
security and maintenance throughout his life 
and showing him that the state had his wel- 
fare at heart. “ 

2. A paternalistic tradition was part and 
parcel of the Prussian heritage. The gov- 
ernment was thought to be the proper au- 
thority to care for the workingman, and in so 
doing would create a healthier, more efficient 
nation. “In Prussia,” Bismarck could say, “it 
is the kings, not the people, who make revo- 
lutions,” 

g- It is the function of the state to pro- 
tect its citizens. The workingman serves 
the state just as does the soldier or civil serv- 
ant, and should be assured of as much secu- 
rity when his days of service are over as the 
soldier or state official. More than that, the 
workingman must be brought to regard the 
state as his benefactor and friend, not as his 
enemy. A contented, healthy working class 
is an asset to the state; a dissatisfied, un- 
healthy working class is a liability and a 
problem, as well as providing a fertile breed- 
ing-ground for radical and revolutionary 
movements, g 

Social insurance. By the Sickness Insur- 
ance Law of 1883, all workers whose income 
was below a stipulated amount were com- 
pelled to contribute to an insurance fund. 
Workers’ contributions made up two-thirds 
of the funds, those of the employers the re- 
mainder. Free medical attention and one- 
half of the wages for a period of 26 weeks 
were guaranteed to the insured person in 
case of sickness. The Accident Insurance 
Law provided compulsory workman's com- 
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pensation for almost all industrial workers. 
Employers alone contributed to the funds, 
and they administered them in accordance 
with a scale set by law, In case of death, a 
yearly pension, which amounted to 20 per 
cent of the deceased’s wages, was paid to the 
dependents of the insured person. Em- 
ployees, employers, and the state all contrib- 
uted to the fund from which the benefits 
were paid under the Old Age and Invalidity 
Law. The pensions varied in accordance 
with the amount contributed by the worker. 
Insured persons of 65 (the age limit was first 
set at 70) could draw their pensions. 

When Bismarck’s anti-Socialist legislation 
was repealed in 18go, labor unions gained 
greater freedom to organize and strike. By 
the time of the first World War unionization 
and strikes had been fully legalized. 

Twentieth-century trends. As a result of 
the first World War, the whole body of Ger- 
man social insurance legislation underwent 
radical revision. Not only were the old laws 
liberalized and broadened in their applica- 
tion, and the money benefits readjusted to 
meet the new economic conditions, but in 
1927 a measure was passed that provided for 
unemployment insurance. This type of in- 
surance was compulsory, and it applied to all 
workers whose incomes were below a set 
standard. From funds made up of equal 
contributions of employers and employees 
and administered by the state at its own ex- 
pense, insured persons received a certain per- 
centage of their wages for periods generally 
not exceeding 26 weeks in the year. 

The Hitler regime, which overthrew the 
German Republic in 1933, promised to ex- 
tend the scope of social legislation in Ger- 
many. In 1934, however, Hitler purged the 
Nazis of the reformist elements. Such social 
legislation as Hitler sponsored was designed 
to attach the workers to National Socialism. 
And the freedom of labor to organize and 
strike was sharply curtailed. 


C. Social Legislation in France 


Slow development of reform before the 
Third Republic. Accompanying the growth 
of the factory system in France there appeared 
the same evils and problems that had faced 
England—and a similar need for regulatory 
legislation. The first steps to regulate the 
hours and conditions of labor by the state go 
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back to the Revolutionary period and Na- 
poleon I. France was the first Continental 
country to offer legal protection to labor. 
Post-Industrial-Revolution legislation dates 
from the Child Labor Law of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s reign, passed in 184 1; which provided 
that no children under 8 should be employed 
in industrial establishments, limited the 
working day of children between 8 and 12 
to eight hours, and that of children between 
12 and 16 to twelve hours. Punishment was 
prescribed for violation of the law, and spe- 
cial commissions were supposed to enforce it. 
The act was sharply criticized, and it was 
poorly enforced. The only partially success- 
ful and permanent labor legislation that re- 
sulted from the Revolution of 1848 was a 
twelve-hour law. There was no additional 
labor legislation until the Third Republic, 
except for certain concessions to labor organi- 
zations. 

In 1864, French laborers won the legal 
right to strike, and in 1868 their organiza- 
tion was “tolerated” but not legalized. In 
1884, the legality of labor unions was finally 
and fully recognized. 

Reforms of 1874 and thereafter. Follow- 
ing the report of a commission, a law of 1874 
applying to mines and industries provided 
for: (1) a general minimum age of 12 for 
children in industry; (2) a twelve-hour day 
for children between 12 and 16; (3) rest pe- 
riods; (4) the prohibition of night work for 
females under 21 and for males under 16; (5) 
certain sanitary regulations; and (6) school- 
ing for children under 1g in industry. Be- 
tween 1874 and 1914, labor was further pro- 
tected by a series of regulatory measures that 
covered hours, working conditions, the labor 
of minors, Sunday rest, and provisions for 
thorough inspection. Especially notable 
were the laws of 1880, 1882, 1892, and 1906, 
the last of which established the Ministry of 
Labor. On the eve of the first World War 
the government had already published the 
first volumes of an excellent Labor Code that 
systematized the legal machinery bearing on 
the question. 

Social insurance in France. In such social 
legislation as old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the like, France lagged 
behind Germany. In 1898, the first work- 
man’scompensation law was passed, and only 
in 1905, was a system of old-age pensions in- 

be 
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stituted. ‘Fhe old-age law of that year was 
replaced by the more satisfactory Pensions 
Law of 1910, which was compulsory for all 
workers not otherwise provided for. By the 
Social Insurance’ Law of April 1930, France 
finally established a thoroughgoing system of 
social insurance. The workers, the employ- 
ers, and the state all contribute, and the 
law provides for benefits for unemployment, 
death, old age, invalidity, maternity, and sick- 
ness. This act compels all workers, both 
male and female, whose incomes do not come 
up to a certain standard to insure them- 
selves. 

The Popular Front and Vichy. When 
Léon Blum and the radical Popular Front 
government came into power in 1936, it 
passed advanced social legislation, including 
the 40-hour working week, minimum wages, 
the closed shop, and compulsory arbitration 

_of labor disputes. But the trend towards 
political chaos and war upset most of these 
reforms. Under the Vichy government, Mar- 
shal Pétain tried to introduce a sort of 
paternalistic Catholic Socialism and corpo- 
rate organization, but his reforms got little 
further than the paper on which they were 
written. 


D. Social Legislation in Other European 
States 


The example of Germany spread to other 
European countries, Austria followed closely 
on its heels in social legislation. The Aus- 
trian accident insurance law was passed in 
1887 and has been strengthened since. Sick- 
ness insurance was provided in 1888. After 
the first World War, under a Socialist regime 
for a time, Austria extended its State So- 
cialism, including the most ambitious and 
commendable experiment thus far in the 
way of public subsidy of housing facilities. 
Austria would probably have gone further in 
social legislation after 1919 had it not been 
for the fact that the reactionary Catholic So- 
cialist party soon captured the country as a 
whole. True Socialism dominated only in 
Vienna and some other industrial cities. So 
the Viennese achievements in housing reform 
and the like were more truly municipal So- 
cialism than State Socialism. 

In Italy, the state first aided the mutual 
insurance societies. A national accident in- 
surance fund was created in 1885. The year 
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1898 marked the real introduction of Italian 
social insurance. In that year laws were 
passed providing for compulsory accident, 
sickness and invalidity, and old-age insur- 
ance. The law of 1898 was extended by the 
Socialist government in 1919 and modified 
somewhat by the Fascists in 1923. Between 
1921 and 1930 Italy paid out about 160,000,- 
ooo lire for disability, old-age, and sickness 
relief. 

The lesser European countries have also 
experimented extensively and successfully 
with social insurance. Especially has this 
been true of Belgium and the Scandinavian 
countries. The Australasian colonies of 

' Great Britain have gone very far with social 
insurance projects. ~ 


E. The United States Lags Behind 


Opposition to social legislation in the 
United States. Owing to administrative and 
juristic difficulties, the confusion inherent in 


our federal system of government, our laissez- 


faire philosophy, and the hostile attitude of 
the Supreme Court to labor legislation, the 
United States has made much less progress 
than most European states in protective fac- 
tory legislation. Some states have admira- 
ble codes, but others have made little progress 
in protecting labor. The most deplorable 
situation was found in Southern textile in- 
dustries, where conditions often resembled 
those that existed in New England a cen- 
tury ago. An anti-child-labor amendment 
to the Federal Constitution was submitted to 
the states by Congress in 1924, but there seems 
to be little probability of its adoption. 
Most reform action in states and cities. 
State Capitalism made scant progress in the 
United States until the death’ of McKinley 
put Theodore Roosevelt in the presidential 
chair. Down to that time such political lead- 
“ers as Roscoe Conkling and Mark Hanna had 
maintained individualism in a position of 
dominance. While Roosevelt achieved rela- 
tively little in the way of positive remedial 
legislation, he aroused the interest of the peo- 
ple in this direction and made possible the 
very considerable progress in advanced eco- 
nomic and social legislation that took place 
in Wilson’s administration. Until the days 
of the New Deal after 1933, such local govern- 
ment units as states and cities had gone much 
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further than the Federal government in so- 
cial legislation. Some have rivaled Euro- 
pean achievements. Notable here were the 
state of Wisconsin under the La Follette lead- 
ership and the city of Cleveland in the 
mayoralty of Tom Johnson. 

New Deal reforms. The New Deal intro- 
duced under President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1933 made an ostensible effort to in- 
troduce some state control of industry, and 
offered a belated and inadequate program of 
social insurance. The New Deal savored of 
State Capitalism in some respects, especially 
in its entry into public works on an extensive 
scale and its mild sponsorship of state opera- 
tion of selected electric utilities. Such critics 
of the New Deal as Benjamin Stolberg and 
John T. Flynn allege that it was in reality a 
surrender of government to industry, and 
that the National Industrial Recovery Act 
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business. At any rate, the main opposition 
of American big business to the N.I.R.A. was 
directed mainly against Clause 7A, which 
legalized labor unionism, and not against the 
regulation of business practices, which dis- 
tinctly favored big business, as the Darrow- 
Russell report made clear. 

The two Wagner acts and social security. 
Whatever its motivation, the New Deal did 
produce notable social legislation. The Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act legalized labor 
unionism and curtailed child labor, but it 
was set aside by the Supreme Court. The 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act, 
passed in July 1935, again legalized labor 
unionism and otherwise provided elaborate 
protection for labor organizations. Even 
more far-reaching was the Wagner Wages and 
Hours Act passed in June 1938, which pro- 
vided for a 4o-hour week and minimum 
wages in all industries engaged in interstate 
trade. Child labor was also forbidden in 
such industries. Social insurance was pro- 
vided for in the Social Security Act of Au- 
gust 1935, which embodied old-age pensions 
and unemployment insurance. It should be 
remembered, however, that this protective 
labor legislation applied only to industries 
doing business in interstate commerce. In 
the case of industries operating wholly within 
state boundaries, working conditions can be 
safeguarded only by state legislation. 
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The Triumph, 


Our resent capitalist system did not sud- 
denly spring into existence at any particular 
ytime: Like all other phases of our economic 
life, it has been the,product of a long period 
of development, brisk business spirit was 
evident in ancient Babylonia, Syria, and Pal- 
estine. Babylonia’ produced many of the 
commercial “practices which are associated 


with capit@lism. The Lydians invented | 


‘ * ty 


, + 


Main types of- capitalism in the order 
of their historical development. Modern 
© times brought new | conditions which fa- 
` vored the birth of ca italism. Protestantism 
praised the practice of money-making and 
blessed hard work. The expansion of, Eu- 
rope and the Comméreial Reyolution created 
new business opportunities and built up for- 
tunes suitable to truly capitalistic enterprise. 
This period marked t € first stage of capital- 
‘ism, usually known as m rcantile capitalism. 
s Business. was controlled mainly by the 
merchant-capitalists who operated the new 
purthig on sitery of" production. Its hey- 
day was, roug ily, from about 1600 to the 
advent of'the Industrial Revolution a century 
and a half later. We have “already described 
` the origins and traits of this stage of capital- 
: ism id Chapter 19.) | 
a The Industrial ‘Revolution, the coming of 
PDN 1 , 
machines and the rise Of the factory system, 
ushéred in a new type of capitalism, which we 
call early industrial capitalism. The for- 
tunes made in trade in the previous centuries 
produced more capital for the building and 
expansion of factories. The early industrial 
capitalists owned and operated their plants, 
usually as independent enterprises or as part- 
nerships. The financial assistance rendered 
» by banks was less important than the initia- 


Maturity, and 


Crisis of Capitalism 


coined money. Great private fortunes were 
built up in ancient Alexandria and Rome. 
Yet the essential spirit and practices of capi- 
talism—the primary motive of private profit, 
and the accumulation of capital for reinvest- 
ment to produce more profit—were weak be- 
fore early modern times. In the Middle 
Ages, in particular, both law and ethics dis- 
couraged these ideals and practices. 


I. STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF CAPITALISM 


tive and resources of the industrialists them- 


selves, 

When factories became larger in the first 
half of the 19th century, when better ma- 
chinery was provided, when production ex- 
panded, and when improved shipping facili- 
ties and wider markets increased the volume 
of trade, capitalism attained the stage of ex- 
panding industrial capitalism. Partnerships 
were still the usual form of industrial organi- 
zation, though joint-stock companies were 
popular and corporations began to appear. 
The personal wealth of industrialists was still 
more important than bank credit in the es- 
tablishment and expansion of business enter- 
prise. The industrial enterprises, railroads, 
and other forms of business were in the hands 
of their owners, who managed them directly 
and personally. This gave them a sense of re- 
sponsibility for honesty and efficient manage- 
ment, since incompetence and dishonesty 
would inevitably bring loss to them. In other 
words, they handled their own money in busi- 
ness, and it was up to them to see that they 
made good use of it if they hoped to make any 
considerable profit out of business, or even to 
remain in competition. 

In the latter half of the 19th century fac- 
tories became still larger, industrial mergers 
were common, industry developed rapidly, 
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and trade grew apace. An effort was made 
to secure a monopoly over the production and 
sale of many types of natural resources and 
manufactured goods. Hence, we regard this 
stage of capitalism as monopoly industrial 
capitalism. Partnerships still persisted, but 
corporations and trusts became the more us- 
ual form of business organization because 
they were better suited to the needs of the 
larger industrial concerns. Investment banks 
became highly useful in raising funds and 
providing the loans needed by new concerns 
and expanding businesses. The owners of 
individual enterprises still controlled their 
business, but the financiers were becoming 
more important. Interest in craftsmanship 
and high quality of product tended to fade. 
Desire for profits became dominant. 

At the beginning of the goth century, with 
the rise of the giant corporations and holding 
companies and the steady expansion of the 
scale of industries, the control of business by 
the financiers grew apace. The great invest- 


ment banks not only supplied the money for ~ 


new enterprises and the expansion of old 
plants, but also placed their representatives 
on the boards of directors of the ever larger 
corporations. As a result of the capture of 
big business by the financiers, we call this last 
stage of capitalism, finance capitalism. 

The monopolistic traits of the previous 
period continued, usually with more success. 
Though the trusts, which were the earliest in- 
strument of monopoly, had been outlawed in 
the United States by the Sherman Act of 
1890, the holding company that followed the 
trusts proved far more efficient in securing a 
monopoly over production in many fields. 
Through super-corporations and the holding 
companies, ownership was separated from 
control, and control from management. The 
owners were the bond- and stockholders of 
the great corporations, but they had little to 
do with the actual policies followed by the 
corporations. ‘These were determined by the 
corporate officers and boards of directors, 
chosen by favored insiders, who usually owned 
five per cent, or less, of the stock, The actual 
day-by-day management of business was usu- 
ally handed over to specialists trained in 
schools of business administration. But the 
larger policies which these managerial special- 
ists have to follow are always determined 
by the corporate officers. 
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It is believed by many students of economic 
history that the next stage in capitalism will 
be State Capitalism, in which industry and 
finance will be mainly controlled or managed 
by the state. Fascism and the second World 
War hastened this trend abroad. “Middle- 
Way” countries, like England and Sweden, 
have introduced a good deal of State Capital- 
ism. Some steps were taken in this direction 
under the New Deal in the United States. 
The outbreak of the second World War en- 
couraged the progress of State Capitalism. 
The economy of every major ‘country. in- 
volved,except Soviet Russia, already a State- 
Socialistic economy, moved in the direction 
of State Capitalism, perhaps never to return 
fully to the pattern of private capitalism. 
Whether State Capitalism will, in time, be 
replaced by State Socialism and, finally, by a 
cooperative, Communistic economy cannot 
be said at the present writing. R 7 

Main stages of capitalism as ‘illustrated by ý 
American economic history. sIf -we apply 
these stages of capitalism to the history of 
American business, we find: that our period of 
mercantile capitalism came in the colonial’ 
period. The outstanding capitalists, as Pro“ 
fessor Louis M: Hacker selects them, were 
“The Amorys,, Faneuils, and Hancocks of 
Boston, the Whartons, Willings and Morrises 
of Philadelphia, the Livingstons and Lows of 
New York, the Wantons and Lopezes of New- 
port, and the Browns of Providence.” Prob- 
ably the outstan ing figure among them was, 
John Hancock of Boston. * ; 2 

The early industrial capitalism of this coun- » 
try was mainly associated with the cotton tex- 
tile industry in New England. Here the 
leaders were Samuel Slater, Nathan, pple- 
ton, Patrick Tracy Jackson, Paul Moody, the 
Scholfield brothers, and Francis Cabot Lowell.” 
Lowell was as outstanding in this era as Han- 
cock had been in the preceding age. Eli 
Whitney (1765-1825), inventor of the cotton , 
gin and one of the first ironmasters, intro- 
duced the all-important idea of interchange- 
able parts in the course of manufacturing 
muskets for the Federal government. 

Expanding industrial capitalism included 
not only the textile industry, but the iron and 
steel industry, early railroad building, meat 
packing, flour milling, and the like. Leading 
figures were William Kelly, E. B. Ward, Cyrus 
McCormick, ‘Thaddeus Stevens, William 
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Crompton, J. M. Forbes, Philip Armour, and 
C. C. Washburn. These men flourished 
mainly from 1830 to 1870. Kelly and Ward 
introduced new methods of making steel; Mc- 
Cormick was the pioneer in the making of 
harvesting machinery; Stevens was one of the 
early iron masters; Crompton introduced me- 
chanical methods into the woolen industry; 
Forbes was an early railroad magnate; Ar- 
mour was an early leader in the packing in- 
dustry; and Washburn helped to found the 
flour-milling industry. 

Monopoly industrial capitalism developed 
after the Civil War. Outstanding leaders in 
this development were Andrew Carnegie and 
Henry C. Frick in steel making, John D. 
Rockefeller in oil, and Commodore Vander- 
bilt in railroads and shipping. These men, 
of course, had numerous associates. Car- 
negie (1835-1919) was probably the most im- 
portant figure in this stage of American capi- 
talism, though Rockefeller (1839-1937) better 
illustrated the monopolistic urge. 

Finance capitalism was born at the turn of 
the goth century, when the United States Steel 
Corporation, the first billion-dollar holding 
company, was formed by J. P. Morgan the 
elder, by buying up the Carnegie and other 
holdings. This era has been dominated by 
the House of Morgan, along with other great 
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investment bankers, like Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Dillon Read & Co.; J. & W. Seligman & Co.; 
Lehman Bros.; Lee Higginson Corporation; 
the Mellon interests; and the Giannini 
banking empire in California. Down to 
the depression of 1929, the Morgan Bank was 
the most powerful of the group, but since 
1933, the ascendancy has gradually passed to 
Lehman Brothers. By the close of the first 
World War, the ten leading banks and three 
leading insurance companies (which were 
under banking control) dominated nearly all 
the great business enterprises of the country; 
the Ford Motor Company was probably the 
only exception. Henry Ford never became 
subservient to the financiers, and the latter 
made a vain effort to put him out of business 
in the early twenties. Ford was an anomaly, 
a man holding the ideals of expanding in- 
dustrial capitalism but destined to do busi- 
ness in the era of finance capitalism. 

The New Deal carried the United States 
further in the direction of State Capitalism, 
and our entry into the second World War 
placed us squarely in a system of advanced 
State Capitalism. How completely we shall 
return to private capitalism, now that the war 
is over, only time will tell. It is doubtful if 
we shall ever return to the ideals and practices 
of the Harding-Coolidge era. 


Il. LEADING TRAITS, ACHIEVEMENTS, AND DEFECTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM 


w 

The essential nature of industrial | capital- 
ism. The industrial capitalism that domi- 
nated American economic life during the 
19th century and made this country the lead- 
ing industrial nation of the world deserves a 
brief summary of its essential traits. It rested 
for its motive force upon the zeal to make 
monetary profits. Such profits were to be 
obtained primarily from producing an ever 
increasing volume of goods, sold at prices 
high enough to obtain reasonable profits but 
not so exorbitant as to curtail the market 
and thus reduce profits. It was assumed that 
this sale of goods would be made in a free 
market, and that both in the production and 
in the sale of goods there would be free com- 
petition among privately owned units. In 
order to keep this system of industrial capi- 
talism healthy and expanding, it was deemed 
necessary to save a reasonable portion of the 


profits to invest in installing new and better 
machinery and building larger and better 
factories. 

Owners manage business enterprises. 
The capitalistic economy in those days was 
dominated and run by the men who actually 
owned the enterprises. This assured a direct 
and active interest on the part of those who 
managed industry in seeing to it that effi- 
ciency and honesty prevailed in the guidance 
of economic enterprise. Since those who 
managed enterprises actually owned them, 
they depended upon the wisdom and integ- 
rity of their own management to make profits 
and to maintain and expand industry. 
Though industrial capitalism favored the de- 
velopment of industrial units large enough 
to secure greater economies in production, it 
was based upon what we may call relatively 
small business—upon the idea that economic 
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liberty depends upon the existence of a large 
number of thriving and competing business 
concerns, and that the door must always be 
open to the successful establishment of new 
enterprises. Though the managers and own- 
ers of industrial enterprises under industrial 
capitalism wished to get as much of a foreign 
market for their goods as was available, they 
were primarily concerned with the domestic 
market, for they realized that the bulk of 
their sales must be made within the bounda- 
ries of our country. This attitude not only 
produced greater business prosperity but also 
provided relative assurance of international 
peace, since it reduced to a minimum inter- 
national trade rivalries. It was no accident 
that the period from 1865 to 1898 was not 
only one of hitherto unparalleled industrial 
growth but also one of peace for the United 
States. 

Economic progress in the United States 
under industrial capitalism. In order to 
illustrate the dynamic impulse to productive 
effort brought about by the profit motive and 
the management of industry by owners under 
industrial capitalism, we may cite just a few 
representative figures that reveal the eco- 
nomic progress of the United States in the 
latter part of the 1gth century, when indus- 
trial capitalism dominated the economic 
scene. Manufacturing industry moved ahead 
by leaps and bounds, Industrial establish- 
ments became larger and more efficiently and 
economically managed. The factories be- 
came more strategically located, near an ade- 
quate supply of labor, sufficient sources of 
raw materials, and satisfactory market facili- 
ties. The total value of all manufactured 
goods increased from $1,185,000,000 in 1859 
to $13,000,000,000 in 1899. The value of tex- 
tile products increased from $214,000,000, 1n 
1860 to $931,500,000 in 1900. The boot and 
shoe industry showed a gain from $80,750,- 
000 in 1860 to $287,500,000 in 1900. Even 
more striking was the development of the 
iron and steel industry: the value of its 
products increased from $36,500,000 in 1860 
to $804,000,000 in 1g00. The progress in 
transportation facilities was still more im- 
pressive. In 1850 there were only 9,000 miles 
of railroads in the country; by 1900 there 
were almost exactly 200,000 miles. The in- 
creased production brought about by this re- 
markable growth of industry, combined with 
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an equally impressive expansion of agricul- 
tural output, was absorbed by a gigantic 
home market. By 1900 our domestic trade 
had reached, the astonishing figure of $20,- 
000,000,000. Our foreign trade had also 
grown, though it was equal to only about 
one-tenth of the home market for our food 
and goods. i 

Some evils and defects of industrial capi- 
talism. Despite. the great stimulus to in- 
creased production provided by industrial 
capitalism, it was not without its defects, and 
these tended to become more grievous to- 
ward the end of the 1gth century. Owner- 
ship stimulated the effort to make profits for 
owners but it also stimulated greed, one of 
the worst manifestations of which were those 
raids on the raw material resources of our 
country that were the source of the wealth 
of many present-day capitalists. The Weyer- 
haeusers, Goulds, Lows, and others looted 
the timberlands; Rockefeller and his group 
gobbled what oil reserves they could; Clark 
and others took over great copper properties; 
and Carnegie and his associates gained con- 
trol of vast iron deposits. This seizure of 
natural resources deprived the nation and 
the American people of their birthright; and 
the methods followed by private enterprise in 
exploiting these resources were incredibly 
wasteful. “In the 1870's and the 1880's, our 
first two great exponents of conservation, 
Carl Schurz and Major J. W. Powell, warned 
the country how disastrous was the private 
exploitation of natural resources; but little or 
nothing was done to check this looting proc- 
ess until Theodore Roosevelt became presi- 
dent. 

Another trend in industrial capitalism in 
the last third of the 19th century brought 
with it not only increased productive effi- 
ciency but also definite dangers to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the country. This was 
the growing concentration of industrial 
control in the hands of a relatively few power- 
ful businessmen who aimed to get control 
of production, set up monopolistic enter- 
prises, and thus fix prices. This movement 
towards monopolistic concentration was at 
first achieved mainly by the use of trusts. 
But these were outlawed by the Sherman Act 
of 18go, and this led to the growth of hold- 
ing companies which (except in the electric 
utility industry) have been fairly successful in 
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keeping beyond the reaches of the law. It 
is the trend toward concentration and mo- 
nopoly that, justifies designating this period 
as monopoly industrial capitalism. The two 
outstanding figures during this period were 
John D. Rockefeller and Andrew Carnegie. 
Rockefeller,,built up the great Standard Oil 
Company, and Carnegie and Morgan created 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

This concentration of control and the 
growth in the size of industrial organizations 
carried with them both potential advantages 
and great dangers to the country. The most 
important gain was the opportunity to se- 
cure the advantages of large-scale production, 
to build better factories and install more effi- 
cient machinery, and to improve the compe- 
tence of management, To a certain extent, 
all of these were achieved in the big busi- 
nesses built up in the last part of the igth 
century, The great danger was the destruc- 
tion of competition through monopoly. The 
would-be monopolists believed that they 
could make more money by limiting output 
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and charging higher prices for fewer com- 
modities than they could by producing the 
maximum possible output and selling this at 
lower prices. Any such procedure, if carried 
on long enough and on a sufficiently large 
scale, was bound to be fatal to capitalism, 
for whatever reduces the maximum produc- 
tive activity in factories cuts down employ- 
ment and reduces the capacity of the masses 
to buy goods. High prices also tend to 
reduce the volume of goods that can be sold, 
thus tending further to restrict employment 
and lessen mass purchasing power. There- 
fore, even before finance capitalism took over 
so much of our economy after 1900, indus- 
trial capitalism was already beginning to 
undermine:the capitalistic economic order by 
artificially limiting production, raising prices, 
curtailing production, menacing employ- 
ment, and reducing the purchasing, powcr of 
the masses. When finance capitalism con- 
tinued and developed much further these 
ominous tendencies, it contributed power- 
fully to the collapse of 1929. 


Il. THE GROWTH OF CORPORATIONS AND HOLDING COMPANIES 
AND THE TRIUMPH OF FINANCE CAPITALISM 


The rise of corporations as the dominant 
type of business organization. The growth 
of large business enterprises, such as vast 
manufacturing concerns and railroad em- 
pires, after the Civil War brought a need for 
a better type of business organization than 
the partnership or the joint-stock company. 
It was often hard to raise enough money for 
a big business through a partnership. More- 
over, in a partnership every partner is liable 
for all the losses and debts of all the other 
partners. The joint-stock company could 
raise more capital but there, also, stockhold- 
ers were liable for all the losses and debts. 
The corporation possessed the great advan- 
tage of being able to assemble ample capital 
for any business, however large, and, at the 
same time, of limiting the liability of cach 
stockholder to the proportion that his stock- 
holdings bore to the total stock of the corpo- 
ration. $ 

The corporation as a legal concept and 
public entity goes back to Roman times; and 
it was very popular in the Middle Ages, when 
the guilds and universities were organized as 
corporations. We have noted that the Con- 
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ciliar Movement of the 15th century was an 
attempt to fit the Catholic Church into the 
framework of corporate thought. But it was 
not until the last part of the igth century 
that the corporation became popular as a 
form of business organization; and, even 
then, its popularity was greatest in the United 
States. In the 1880's, the United States Su- 
preme Court held that a corporation is a 
legal person and can be sued in the courts 
without involving the stockholders person: 
ally. This, together with the provision ol 
the Fourteenth Amendment that no state 
“shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law,” gave 
the corporation in America great legal ad- 
vantages, along with its economic superiority 
over other forms of business organization. 

Advantages of corporations. Aside from 
those noted above, the more important ad- 
vantages in the corporate form of business 
organization are the following: The resources 
of the corporation are incomparably vaster 
than those of a single entrepreneur or those 
of a small group of partners; and the volume 
of capital it can raise permits the largest of 
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enterprises to be undertaken. It enables 
large numbers of people from every economic 
class to participate in business undertakings, 
and makes it possible to raise vast sums of 
money from individuals widely separated in 
space and differing greatly in financial assets. 
At the same time, the corporation permits 
highly centralized control. It possesses per- 
manence and continuity of existence, its life 
not being dependent upon that of the stock- 
holders or officers. And, finally, corporate 
stock can be transferred from one person to 
another with ease. The rise of the corpora- 
tion as the prevalent type of industrial or- 
ganization produced what Adolf Berle and 
Gardiner Means, in their classic work on 
The Modern Corporation and Private Prop- 
erty, call “the Corporate Revolution,” almost 
as important in many ways as the Industrial 
Revolution itself, though it is really a late 
legal and financial outgrowth of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

Growth of supercorporations and holding 
companies, Corporations have become ever 
larger, and at the present time some 200 of 
the largest of them control nearly three-fifths 
of all the corporate wealth of this country. 
A special form of supercorporation is the 
holding company, because its chief function 
is to secure control of (to hold) the securities 
of a number of other corporations and thus 
be able to centralize in a single management 
the power to direct the policies and practices 
of all the corporations involved. Holding 
companies sometimes actually operate in- 
dustries, railroads, power plants, and the like; 
but more usually they simply own the se- 
curities of the operating companies, control 
the policies of those companies, and drain oft 
their earnings into their own organizations 
that have invested little or nothing in plant 
construction and contribute little to manage- 
ment, save, all too often, to impose ruinous 
policies on the operating companies. The 
holding company supplanted the outlawed 
trusts after 1890 and became the chief legal 
and business instrument whereby the alarm- 
ing trend toward the consolidation of owner- 
ship and business power has been brought 
about. 

Abuses of power in corporate manage- 
ment. Not only did corporations and hold- 
ing companies become the dominant form of 
business organization in the country, but the 
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methods of finance capitalism and nonown- 
ing management tended to put the officers 
and directors of corporations in a position 
of relative independence of stockholders and 
bondholders, in other words, of the owners. 
Through the use of highly paid and shrewd 
corporation lawyers they could resist the ef- 
forts of stockholders to protect themselves in 
those rare instances where the stockholders 
rebelled. By means of the influence of great 
wealth or politics, they persuaded legislators 
to put on the statute books legislation favor- 
ing corporations and the nonowning man- 
agers. No better summary of this momen- 
tous corporate revolution could be found 
than these comments made in 1932 by Pro- 
fessor W. Z. Ripley on the leading traits and 
abuses of contemporary corporations and 
holding companies in the United States: 


In many of the large corporations ownership is 

-separated from control. While the number of 
stockholders is increasing, control is held by a mi- 
nority, sometimes by a management which holds 
no appreciable amount of stock. This trend is 
fostered by the use of legal devices, including 
charter provisions giving boards of directors abso- 
lute powers. 

Each State is free to grant any corporate powers 
it wishes, to be exercised anywhere in the Union. 
These powers are often based on company needs as 
determined only by the management, to the dis- 
advantage of the stockholders. i 

If a shareholder with a grievance carries his case 
to court he is usually presumed to have acquiesced 
in all conditions set by law and charter; if the 
management can show itself within those condi- 
tions he has little chance to win. Moreover, law- 
suits are too expensive for small and scattered 
stockholders to bear. 

The small investor cannot get at the true facts 
regarding the corporations in which he contem- 
plates investing. h 

Corporation managements possess information 
as to their companies’ affairs which is not equally 
accessible to all stockholders. This gives them, 
on the stock exchanges, a tremendous advantage 
over the isolated shareholder. 


Need for better corporate regulation. 
The extensive development of the supercor- 
poration and holding company on a national 
and international scale has made the whole 
problem of corporate regulation a national 
issue. For many obvious reasons it is not 
possible for a single state in our country to 
regulate the mammoth modern corporation. 
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If a given state passes wise and fair laws 
regulating corporations, it is easy for any 
corporations affected to move and incorporate 
in some state notorious for its lax laws on the 
subject. Hence, most careful students of the 
problem urge the necessity of a national in- 
corporation law which will end the discrep- 
ancies between state laws on the subject and 
will subject corporations and holding com- 
panies to national supervision and control 
in the interest of society and sound business. 
The Federal Securities Act of May 1933, the 
Securities and Exchange Act of June 1934, 
and the Wheeler-Rayburn (1935) and Robin- 
son-Patman (1936) Acts outlawing holding 
companies in the electric utility industry 
have been steps in the direction of such Fed- 
eral regulation of corporations. There is a 
growing conviction that holding companies 
should be abolished outright. As John T. 
Flynn observes, “They are the machine guns 
in the hands of the corporate promoters.” 

How investment bankers gained control 
over our economic system. The rise and 
dominion of finance capitalism and the cru- 
cial role played therein by the investment 
banks were directly related to the develop- 
ment of corporations as the usual type of 
business organization after the Civil War. 
A large number of corporations came into 
existence and there was a real need for some 
form of institution that would undertake the 
task of marketing the securities (stocks and 
bonds) which had to be sold to get for the 
corporation the capital to operate. This 
work was originally handled mainly by in- 
formal underwriting syndicates; but in time 
these developed into what we know as the 
investment or industrial banks, which be- 
came more numerous and powerful after 
1870 and the marked increase in manufac- 
turing and railroad corporations. 

While the original function of the invest- 
ment bank was chiefly to market securities, it 
was only a step from that operation to con- 
trolling the corporations themselves, The 
banks had a special insight into the business 
of the new corporation and a unique oppor- 
tunity to purchase securities, a small block 
of which might give effective control, if it 
was larger than any other concentrated hold- 
ing of stock. The bankers also developed 
friendly relations with the corporate officials 
and thereby came to be able to put bank 
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officials or partners on the boards of directors 
of the great corporations. In this way the 
investment bankers gradually developed con- 
trol over the majority of the large corpora- 
tions, Through building up ever larger 
corporations, this banking control of cor- 
porate activity meant greater banker do- 
minion over the business life of the country. 

Concentration of corporate power and 
financial control. In 1910 there were about 
200,000 nonfinancial corporations in the 
country, and the 200 largest of these corpora- 
tions controlled 33 per cent of the total cor- 
porate wealth of the country. By 1920 there 
were over 250,000 nonfinancial corporations, 
and the 200 largest controlled 39 per cent of 
all corporate wealth. By 1930 there were 
over 300,000 nonfinancial corporations, and 
the 200 largest controlled 49 per cent of all 
corporate wealth. In 1940, this ownership 
by the 200 largest corporations had increased 
to 55 per cent of the total. During this 
process of the growing concentration of cor- 
porate wealth in the hands of less than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the corporations, the 
investment banks increased their control 
over these great corporations. In 1930 ten 
investment banks and three insurance com- 
panies exerted an effective control over all 
the great corporations of the country, with 
the exception of the Ford Motor Company— 
which, like many smaller concerns, was still 
in the stage of industrial capitalism, owner- 
managed. It is this dual fact that (1) a very 
few great corporations actually control our 
economic life, and (2) that a far smaller num- 
ber of investment banks control these giant 
corporations which warrants our designating 
the present stage of capitalism as finance 
capitalism. 

There is nothing inherently evil in the 
raising of credit for business by the invest- 
ment banking companies. Capital must be 
raised, and the investment banks raise it. 
The evil has come in their methods. The 
bonds floated were too seldom adequately 
protected by equities, and the public was not 
usually truthfully informed of all the condi- 
tions under which corporations secured loans. 
Not satisfied with raising capital, investment 
bankers assumed control over business and 
conducted it for the sake of immediate specu- 
lative profits, often seeming to care little if 
the methods followed might ruin American 
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business as a whole at a later date. This 
menace has been the result of the gambling 
spirit of speculative finance and not of the 
credit-raising and capital-assembling activi- 
ties of the -investment banks. A major evil 
or defect in raising credit for business by 
means of independent and irresponsible in- 
vestment banks lies in the fact that, although 
they have control of providing credit for busi- 
ness, they are subject only to their own in- 
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dividual profit motive in deciding where to 
supply capital. There is not a sufficiently 
broadminded and judicious attempt to view 
industry as a whole and to determine ration- 
ally the most desirable and useful place to 
which to direct capital. There is little effort 
to place credit where it will be most produc- 
tive or to supply it to those industries where, 
socially speaking, it is most desirable to ex- 
pand business. 


IV. HOW FINANCE CAPITALISM AND NONOWNING MANAGERS 
ENCOURAGE MISMANAGEMENT 


How managers who no longer own han- 
dle other people's money. One of the most 
notable changes brought about by finance 
capitalism is that those who now control the 
great business enterprises of the country are 
no longer their owners. Only in the case of 
the Ford Motor Company do those who con- 
trol and manage our great corporations own 
a majority of the securities, or anything ap- 
proaching a majority. It is rare that those 
who manage the supercorporations and hold: 
ing companies—the officers and directors— 
own as much as 5 per cent of the stock. Sev- 
eral of the billion-dollar corporations are 
controlled by managers who own only one- 
tenth of one per cent of the stock. 

It is evident that ownership exerts a con- 
structive and restraining influence on in- 
dustrial management. If a man who owns a 
business is indolent, unwise, or wasteful, and 
fails in business, he loses his own money and 
suffers personally in proportion to his in- 
competence. To be sure, ownership is not 
always sufficient to produce energy and in- 
telligence in business, but it surely helps to 
do so. Where those who manage business 
own relatively little of the actual corporate 
property (stocks and bonds), this ownership 
incentive to manage wisely and avoid losses 
does not exist. If one is managing other 
people’s money, he need not be too directly 
concerned with losses, especially if he can so 
manipulate these losses as to profit by them 
personally. 

Getting rich through mismanagement. 
But finarice capitalism is capable of some- 
thing worse than inviting carelessness and 
laxity in management where there is no 
restraining influence of ownership; it some- 


times actually encourages deviousness, chi- 


canery, and spoliation, since the managers 
stand to gain far more personally by such 
methods than they do by energetic and 
shrewd operation of the great corporations 
for the purpose of producing goods. Those 
who manage our great corporations rarely 
own over 5 per cent of the stock. They are 
able to exert this control, despite slight stock 
ownership, through (1) the fact that they 
own more stock than any other organized 
group of stockholders, (2) because the stock- 
holders are scattered all over the country and 
cannot act coherently, and (3) by clever ma- 
nipulation of the proxy system. Hence, if 
they work very hard, use rare judgment in 
managing their business, turn out a remark- 
able output of goods, and sell these for good 
prices, the nonowning managers do not get 
more than 5 per cent of the returns in the 
form of dividends on their stock. On the 
other hand, if they mismanage the concern 
for their own benefit, through various forms 
of corporate manipulation, they may receive 
95 per cent or more of the proceeds of mis- 
management. 

Helplessness of stockholders. One may 
legitimately inquire why the stockholders will 
permit such mismanagement, which results 
in partial or complete loss of their property 
and considerable or complete extinction of 
their dividends—why they do not revolt and 
throw the managers out. ‘The reason is that 
the stockholders usually do not know what 
is going on until it is too late, until the con- 
cern has gone into bankruptcy or a receiver- 
ship. About the only information the stock- 
holders receive is the annual report of the 
corporation, which is usually (though far less 
so now than in the past) so complex, techni- 
cal, and involved as to be quite incompre- 
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hensible to the average stockholder. It is 
usually designed to be so by the corporation 
lawyers and accountants who prepare it. 
Only a corporation lawyer or a professional 
accountant can understand the average cor- 
poration report, and the average stockholder 
cannot afford their services. Besides, it 
would make little difference if the stockhold- 
ers did realize that serious mismanagement 
existed; for, whatever the legal theory, in 
practice the stockholders are so widely dis- 
tributed in space and hold so little stock in- 
dividually that it is virtually impossible for 
them to act in concert to check mismanage- 
ment on the part of the governing clique. 
Where this mismanagement of other people's 
money for the benefit of the managers leads, 
as far as the real owners are concerned, was 
clearly stated by perhaps the greatest scholar 
who has ever devoted himself to finance capi- 
talism, the late Professor William Z. Ripley 
of Harvard University: 

A multitude of people—a horde of bewildered 
investors—has little left in the world but ashes and 
aloes. These are all that remain of the precious 
fruits of years of self-denial and of hard labor. A 
raid upon the thrift and industry which lie at the 
very roots of our orderly civilization and culture 
has been, and still is, under way. This is becom- 
ing steadily more and more apparent as we set 
about clearing up the slash after the great timber 
cut of 1929.1 


One may always be curious to know how 
the managing group can risk bringing ruin 
to a corporation from which they themselves 
derive their salaries, even though they may 
temporarily profit from mismanagement. 
That is because the managing group usually 
profits rather than suffers from ‘the bank- 
ruptcy, of a corporation. In the course of 
the receivership they maintain or increase 
their control and suffer little loss, and then, 
they can proceed to ruin the reorganized 


` concern, thus repeating the process all over 
» again. That such procedure may ultimately 


'. destroy the whole capitalist system does not 


' 


+ worry the eros ey eager of the finance- 


capitalist era, for they rarely take any long- 
time view of the inevitable consequences of 
their policies and practices. 

The life-history of a typical business un- 
der finance capitalism. » We may now briefly 
summarize just how American finance capi- 
talism operates. We may take an all-too typi- 
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cal business through its life history at the 
hands of finance capitalism. 

When the launching of a new enterprise 
is considered, there is seldom any serious 
study made whether it is really needed, 
whether there is any sound justification for 
a new business, be. it a new power plant, 
steel mill, shoe factory, or transcontinental 
railroad. ‘Too often the only question seri- 
ously debated is whether the securities of the 
proposed corporation can be successfully 
marketed. If the decision is that they ‘can, 
then the investment bankers get behind the 
proposition and market the securities at a 
handsome profit to themselves, with little 
concern how much watered stock is in the 
original capitalization. 

Next, the actual plant is constructed. 
This step also may bring large profits to the 
investment bankers, since they usually domi- 
nate the contractors, steel companies, lumber 
mills, cement corporations, chemical com- 
bines, and other construction and supply con- 
cerns that do the building and furnish the 
supplies. If the construction is unnecessarily 
expensive, the investment bankers can thus 
profit by this extravagance, though the stock- 
holders suffer. 

When the construction period is over and 
operations begin, the investment bankers 
choose the managers, the officers and direc- 
tors, usually placing one or more of their 
group in the managing personnel. An exces- 
sive number of officers—especially vice-presi- 
dents—is named, usually with high salaries. 
Some corporation officers have received large 
bonuses, in addition to big salaries, even dur- 
ing a period in which no dividends what- 
ever were paid to common stockholders. Ex- 
pensive and often unnecessary additions to 
plant are frequently made, bringing monetary 
gain in one way or another to the managing 
group.. Securities are manipulated for the 
benefit of the managers and to the detriment 
of the stockholders and bondholders. If the 
concern becomes involved in the meshes of a 
holding company, its legitimate profits are 
milked off to pay dividends on the securities 
of the holding company, which usually repre- 
sent no actual investment whatever in pro- 
ductive property or plant. 

Enough mismanagement will in due time 
make a receivership necessary, or at least 
plausible. Stockholders are usually lulled 
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into a false sense of security until it is too 
late for them to act decisively and take steps 
to protect themselves and frustrate the devi- 
ous plans of the managing element. ,A 
friendly judge is sought, and usually found, 
who will appoint receivers and committees 
favorable to those directing the receivership 
and reorganization. The stockholders are 
saddled with the losses; while the managing 
insiders are enabled to seize not only control 
but as much ownership as is wished of the 
reorganized concern. The stockholders usu- 
ally have nothing left save the “ashes and 
aloes” mentioned by Professor Ripley. 
Launch profitably, construct expensively and 
wastefully, mismanage, wreck, and reorganize 
—these have been the normal slogans and 
patterns of procedure on the part of finance 
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capitalism in dealing with business within 
our borders, i 

That this somewhat startling portrayal of 
the methods and results of finance capitalism 
is by no means exaggerated is confirmed not 
only by the quotation above from Professor 


Ripley but by the statement of perhaps the 


greatest corporation lawyer this country has 
produced, Paul D. Cravath, who once stated 
that, during the first quarter of the goth cen- 
tury, he had witnessed more than half of the 
great corporations of the country pass 
through receiverships. Some friends of busi- 
ness will insist that the situation has im- 
proved since 1925 and particularly since the 
organization of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in 1934 and the laws that in- 
creased its powers. 


V. SOME EFFECTS OF FINANCE CAPITALISM UPON BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE AND THE CAPITALISTIC ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


Finance capitalism and business. Having 
made clear how the shady practices of corpora- 
tion finance and nonowning management 
undermine the integrity and solyency of our 
business organizations, we may now describe 
briefly some of the ways in which the policies 
and practices of finance capitalism’ affect the 
actual operation of American business enter- 
prises and the ultimate destiny of the capital- 
ist system. Economists frequently list the 
chief evils brought about by finance capital- 
ism in actually running business enterprises 
under the four following headings: (1) delib- 
erate restriction of output; (2) wasteful and 
inefficient production of goods, and unneces- 
sary waste and costs in distribution; (3) the 
reduction of mass purchasing power through 
inadequate farm income, wages, and salaries, 
and extensive unemployment; and (4) exces- 
sive concentration of industrial power which 
crushes out the spirit of competition, initia- 
tive, and free enterprise. 

Fewer products at higher prices. In the 
closing years of the 1gth century the great in- 
dustrial capitalists sought to get monopolistic 
control over certain lines of production so 
that they could limit output and raise prices. 
Finance capitalism carried this process on to 
an extreme development. The idea under- 
neath it was that more profits could be made 
by selling a limited number of commodities. 
at a high price than by selling the maximum 


possible output at a somewhat lower price, 
This would also simplify production prob- 
lems, because less plant and fewer workmen 
would be needed to turn out the restricted 
product. 

It is doubtful whether this procedure even 
brings greater immediate profits; but cer- 
tainly in the long run it is highly disastrous 
to private capitalism. The higher prices 
mean fewer sales and reduce production. 
This means, in turn, that fewer workers and 
clerks are employed, and less wages and sal- 
aries are paid, in this way reducing the pur- 
chasing power of the city masses, on which 
the sale of the great majority of commodities 
depends. Fewer workers and clerks and less, 
wages and salaries mean that the urban work- 
ing and salaried groups are reduced not only 
in their capacity to buy manufactured goods 
but also in their power to purchase farm 
products. This, in turn, lessens the ability 
of the rural classes to buy factory products. 
The inevitable result of this curtailed pur- 
chasing power upon the part of workers, 
salaried classes, and farmers is always a sur- 
plus of goods, glutted inyentories, unemploy- 
ment, and depressions. * ` 

Crippling production. It is difficult to 
know just exactly the extent to which produc- 
tion is deliberately limited by those in control 
of the great corporations. We do know that, 
with our existing productive plant and work- 

x ` 
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ing population, we could produce many more 
goods than we do. How much this differ- 
ence between what we do produce and what 
we could produce is due to deliberate restric- 
tion of output by the managers and how 
much it is the result of waste and inefficient 
production is difficult to determine with pre- 
cision and finality. We have some rather 
reliable estimates as to how far our actual 
production falls short of possible production. 
‘The Brookings Institution estimated that, in 
the 12-year period from 1922 to 1934, we 
could have produced $248,000,000,000 more 
in goods and services than we did. Socialist 
economists have put the loss of output as high 
as this for the depression years 1929 to 1934 
alone. Harold Loeb and a group of indus- 
trial engineers estimated that we could have 
produced $42,000,000,000 more in goods and 
services than we did in 1929. The Columbia 
University Commission on Economic Recon- 
struction estimated that our production could 
be about 78 per cent more if all industries 
were brought up to the most efficient methods 
in our factories. An eminent industrial en- 
gineer, Walter Polakov, said 80 per cent more 
than we did in 1929 was possible. The pro- 
duction record of the United States during 
the second World War, though accompanied 
by incredible inefficiency in management, 
gross waste, and unbelievable venality, favor- 
itism, and corruption, proved that these esti- 
mates were very conservative. 

It must be remembered that these estimates 
of greater potential production are based 
upon existing factories and mechanical equip- 
ment. If this equipment were replaced by 
automatic machinery in those lines of pro- 
duction for which automatic machinery can 
be provided, there is little doubt that we 
could produce three or four times as many 
goods as were turned out in 1929. The 
Technocrats, basing their estimates on the 
use of automatic machinery where possible, 
contend that we could produce as many goods 
as would be needed for a high standard of liv- 
ing in about 15 working hours a week. 

Price rigging. Whatever the extent to 
which the managers of our economy under 
finance capitalism deliberately restrict out- 
put, there is little doubt of their ability to 
fix price levels and keep them relatively stable 
at a high point. Gardiner Means made a 
careful study of prices from 1929 to 1933 and 
found that the prices of manufactured prod- 
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ucts remained substantially at the 1929 level, 
despite a great falling off in demand, thus 
proving that the law of supply and demand, 
which we read about in textbooks and hear 
about in classes, no longer fixes the price 
level under monopolistic finance capitalism, 
At the same time, agricultural prices, 
and salaries fell off sharply, factory wage pay- 
ments at the end of 1932 being only 45 per 
cent of the 1929 figure. On the other hand, 
dividends and interest payments declined 
only slightly—from 173 in 1929 to 160 in 
1932 (using 1926 as the index of 100). 

Waste in industry. We have already 
made it clear that, in the era of finance capi- 
talism, those who manage industry have 
relatively little of their own money tied up 
in the business and derive relatively little 
of their income from the profits of the busi- 
ness in the form of dividends. They make 
most of their money out of salaries, or ma- 
nipulation of corporate securities, or both. 
Hence, they have little incentive for truly 
efficient management. They do not even 
have to worry over the possible indignation 
of stockholders as a result of low dividends, 
for the stockholders usually do not know 
what is going on, and even if they did, they 
could do little about it. This lack of in- 
centive to efficiency on the part of managers 
under finance capitalism has led to a large 
amount of waste in industry, a subject studied 
by Stuart Chase and others, particularly by 
industrial engineers who are primarily in- 
terested in the subject of potential productive 
efficiency. While Mr. Chase has treated the 
subject of waste in industry in a number of 
books, he devoted his Tragedy of Waste spe- 
cifically to this subject. He contends that 
about half of our industrial effort and man- 
power is wasted as a result of the unscien- 
tific and uneconomical methods fostered by 
finance capitalism. His graphic summary of 
the situation follows: 


An aeroplane view of America would disclose a 
very large fraction of the available man-power 
workless on any given working day; would disclose 
another large fraction making and distributing 
things which are of no real use to anybody; and 
a third fraction taking two hours to do a job which 
engineers have found can be done in one—and 
which some men are actually doing in one. . . - 

Half and more of our man-power counting for 
nothing; half and more of the yearly output of 
natural resources heedlessly scattered and de- 
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stroyed . . . a billion slaves of energy turning use- 
less wheels, dragging unneeded loads. Motion, 
speed, momentum unbounded—to an end never 
clearly defined, to a goal unknown and unseen. If 
there be a philosophy of waste, it lies in the at- 
tempt to clarify that goal, to turn men’s eyes 
towards the whyfore of the sweat of their bodies 
and of their brains? ~ 

Conclusion of the Hoover Committee. In 
1921 the Committee on Elimination of 
Waste in Industry of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies made a comprehen- 
sive study of waste in American industry un- 
der the chairmanship of Herbert Hoover. 
Hence, its report can hardly be regarded as 
an anticapitalist critique. The following 
table summarizes the amount of waste found 
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to the wasteful methods in industrial pro- 
duction in factories, finance capitalism, as 
well as industrial capitalism before it, has 
brought about an atrocious waste of our 
natural resources—minerals, lumber, and the 
like. For example, it is expertly estimated 
that we waste about 35 per cent of all the 
bituminous coal fields mined. We waste 
more coal anually than was used by Germany 
in her most prosperous year. The pro- 
portion of waste in natural gas has been even 
more incredible, and that in oil production 
and distribution was long colossal. 

Wastes and inefficiency in distribution. 
Not only do we waste at least half of our 


protential productive capacity in industry, 


but the waste in distribution would appear 


PERCENTAGE OF WASTE IN INDUSTRY è 


Industry 

Men's Clothing: ESAS 
Building Industry . 

Printing dbase 
Boot and Shoe . 
Metal Trades .. 


Points Assayed Points Assayed 
against the against the Ratio of the 
Best Plant Average of all Best to the 
Studied Plants Studied Average Plant 
Points Points 
26.73 63.78 1:2% 
30.15 53:00 121% 
30.50 57-61 1:1% 
12.50 40.83 1:3% 
6.00 28.66 1:4% 
28.00 49.20 1:1% 


Textiles 


in the main branches of American indus- 
try—the grand average being about 50 per 
cent. 

The next table shows the relative responsi- 
bility of labor and management for the 
appalling extent of waste revealed. This 
makes it clear that management is vastly 
more at fault than labor, despite all the loaf- 


to be nearly twice as great as in production. 
This subject has been studied particularly by 
Professor Walter Rautenstrauch and Sidney 
A. Reeve. The amount of waste in distribu- 
tion and its increase in the last generation 
may be discerned in the stupendous growth 
of overhead costs since 1917. This is dealt 
with by Professor Rautenstrauch in his im- 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR WASTE IN INDUSTRY * 


Responsibility Assayed against 
Outside Contacts 
(Public, Trade, 


Industry Studied Management Labor Other Factors) 

Men’s Clothing .....+eeeeseeseenererrsteeees 75% 16% 9% 

Building Industry 65% 21% 14% 

Printing ........ 63% 28% — k 9% 

Boot and Shoe .... ks $a ave 

M DEO 1% o lo 
(etal Trades . 10% a 1% 


Textiles 


ing and recalcitrance that can be charged 


against the latter. 


Waste of natural resources. In addition 


portant book Who Gets the Money? Over- 
head costs comprise all the charges and costs 
involved in moving goods from the producers 


’ 
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(factories or farms) to the ultimate consumers 
and in distributing them to the latter. In 
1917, for every dollar paid to producers and 
farmers for goods and food, the overhead 
costs—the costs of distribution—were also 
one dollar. By 1932, for every dollar paid 
to the factory or farm for goods or food, no 
less than $2.30 went into overhead costs for 
distribution. 

This enormous increase of the cost of dis- 
tribution was due to excessive and unneces- 
sary advertising, to the extensive entry of 
holding companies into the distributive field, 
especially foods, milk, and electric current, 
to the development of a large and quite un- 
necessary parasitic personnel in various lines 
of distributive activity, and, in some part, to 
an actual increase in services rendered the 
“consuming public in greater convenience 
and facility. This excessive growth of over- 
head costs contributed quite as much as the 
monopolistic high prices at the factory to the 
great rise in the cost of goods to the ultimate 
consumer, thus further reducing the already 
inadequate purchasing power of the masses. 
The remarkable economies brought about by 
consumer cooperatives provide another means 
of demonstrating the excessive overhead costs 
and the enormous waste in the distributive 
process under finance capitalism. 

Inadequate mass purchasing power: (1) 
Maldistribution of income. The basic ide- 
ology of capitalism rests upon the aspiration 
to make profits out of selling goods in the 
market in large quantities and for satisfactory 
prices. The more goods that are sold at as 
high a price as is compatible with the maxi- 
‘mum market, the greater the profits. Hence, 
the potential purchasers—the workers, farm- 
ers and salaried classes—should get as large 
an income as possible, Capitalism can only 
be healthy and prosperous when the great 
mass of the people have money enough to 
buy food, goods, and services in sufficient 
volume to create a really high standard of 
living. Regardless of the ethics of the great 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few, such concentration makes bad business 
logic for capitalistic economics. A few very 
rich persons at the top cannot possibly pur- 
chase goods or services in a volume at all 
commensurate with théir swollen and dis- 
proportionate incomes. 

These facts and truisms about the neces- 
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sity of adequate income for the masses if 
capitalism is to prosper are so clear, simple 
and self-evident, that they should be easily 
comprehended by a sixth-grade intellect. 
Unfortunately, very few, of our great captains 
of industry have seemed to be able to grasp 
these elementary essentials of capitalistic dy- 
namics. Though the United States is the 
richest country in the world, more than three- 
quarters of our American families have not 
possessed sufficient income eithcr to provide 
themselves with a decent standard of living 
or to enable them to purchase enough goods, 
food, and services to keep capitalism in a 
thriving condition. A few rich capitalists at 
the top may thrive temporarily as a result of 
corporation finance, but the economic system 
as a whole has rotted and slipped from be- 
neath their feet, more because of the maldis- 
tribution of the national income than from 
any other single cause. 

We may illustrate this maldistribution ol 
the national income and the resulting in- 
adequacy of mass purchasing power in three 
vital and representative periods: (1) the re- 
putedly highly prosperous period just before 
the depression of 1929; (2) midway in the 
New Deal, at the height of Mr. Roosevelt's 
supposed success in solving our . economic 
problems; and (3) at the close of the second 
World War, when there has been much bally- 
hoo about the enormous increase in the in- 
come and material well-being of the American 
masses. 

The picture in 1929. The Brookings In- 
stitution made a very important study of 
family income in 1929. This showed that 
about 6 million families (21 per cent of the 
total) had an income of less than $1,000 each; 
12 million families (42 per cent of the total) 
had an income of less than $1,500 each; and 
20 million families (or about 70 per cent of 
the total) had an income of less than $2,500 
each. Only two million families (less than 8 
per cent of the total) had an income of over 
$5,000 apiece. The enormous concentration 
of income at the top of the social pyramid 
was impressively emphasized by the fact that 
the one-tenth of 1 per cent of the families at 
the top, those with incomes in excess of $75, 
ooo each, received almost as much of the 
total national income as the 42 per cent ol 
the families at the bottom of the income lad- 
der. 
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Fruits: of the New Deal. Despite Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's promise of a more abundant 
life, the distribution of income was not not- 
ably improved by the New Deal. An im- 
portant study of income in the United States 
was handed in by the National Resources 
Committee in the summer of 1938. The 
period covered was July 1935 to July 1936, 
one in which any advantages of the New Deal 
had pretty thoroughly manifested themselves. 
Some 29 million families or “income spend- 
ing units” were studied. Dividing these into 
three equal groups numerically, it was found 
that the lowest third of the families, from an 
income standpoint, received $780 a year or 
less. ‘The average family income for this 
third of the families was $471. The middle 
third of the families enjoyed an income of 
between $780 and $1,450 a year. The aver- 
age family income for this group was $1,076. 
The most fortunate third of the families had 
an income of between $1,450 a year and more 
than a million dollars a year. The average 
family income for this group was almost ex- 
actly $3,000. The richest 195,000 families 
received as much as the poorest 13 million 
families. The average income for all Ameri- 
can families in the period studied was about 
$1,070. 

Conditions after the second World War. 
In 1946, the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics gave out certain figures relative to 
income immediately after the second World 
War. It was estimated that the average in- 
come of a factory worker in 1945 was $2,230, 
as against $1,133 in 1936. But increased liv- 
ing costs and taxes left him only about $363 
better off in purchasing power than in 1936. 
The average farmer had just about doubled 
his income since 1936, and he is somewhat 
better off relatively than the factory worker, 
since his living costs have not gone up as 
rapidly. On the other hand, the salaried 
classes who get $5,000 a year or less—in other 
words, the great majority of the salaried 
classes—have been dealt a staggering blow by 
increased living costs and taxes, while their 
salaries have remained essentially static. 
They are far worse off today than in 1936. 
The school teachers of the country have been 
especially hard hit by this situation, which 
has provoked almost a crisis in the teaching 
profession and threatened wholesale revolt 
and abandonment of the teaching profession. 
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Even in the case of the workers and farm- 
ers, the gains are the result of very spécial 
conditions, namely, the war and postwar 
economy, and may be very temporary. The 
wage earners’ gains have already been pretty 
much canceled by the rise in living costs. 
The large demand and high prices for farm 
products have been an outgrowth of full em- 
ployment and high wages during the war and 
of the vast demand since the war for food for 
starving people abroad, for which our gov- 
ernment foots the bill. The war economy is 
already over, and it can hardly be expected 
that our voters and taxpayers will approve 
of our going on indefinitely with the process 
of giving away vast quantities of food and 
goods overseas for which our citizens must 
ultimately pay in taxes. There is no guaran- 
tee whatever that, after the backlog of de” 
layed orders for construction and consumer 
goods has been met and we cease giving away 
great quantities of materials abroad, there 
will be either full employment at high wages 
in the factories or a large demand for farm 
products at high prices. Further, despite 
the fact that the workers and farmers have 
been temporarily improved in their income 
setup since 1940, they have saved relatively 
little, and, as we shall see in a moment, an 
official government report has revealed that 
the overwhelming proportion of the liquid 
assets of the country are still in the hands of 
a small group of relatively wealthy persons 
at the top of the social pyramid. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed that the 
second World War would bring “freedom 
from want.” But it failed to do so just as 
conspicuously as did the New Deal. The 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System gave out an impressive report, based 
on 1945 figures, on “The National Distribu- 
tion and Intended Use of Families’ Liquid 
Assets” in August 1946. This showed very 
definitely that the same old pattern of con- 
centration of wealth, income, and purchasing 
power had survived both the New Deal and 
the war. The top 10 per,cent held 60 per 
cent of all liquid assets, and the top 30 per 
cent held 87 per cent of the liquid assets. 
The bottom 7o per cent held only 13 per cent 
of the liquid assets. The top 10 per cent re- 
ceived 29 per cent of the total money income; 
the bottom 50 per cent received only 22 per 
cent of the total money income. 
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This situation relative to liquid assets 
means that mass purchasing power is rela- 
tively as inadequate as it was on the eve of 
the depression in 1929. Neither the New 
Deal nor the war remedied the situation, and 
we have come out of the war facing economic 
problems vastly more complex and difficult 
than those of either the depression or New 
Deal days. 

Inadequate mass purchasing power: (2) 
Unemployment. Low wages are a cause of 
insufficient purchasing power, but unemploy- 
ment is even more serious in this respect. 
When a man is employed, he may get low 
wages, but at least he earns something. 
When he is unemployed, he has no income, 
save for the dole that may be handed out to 
him in the form of unemployment insurance. 
In the old days of industrial capitalism, when 
industry was developing rapidly and maxi- 
mum production was the ideal, new indus- 
tries usually appeared to absorb those who 
were thrown out of work as a result of 
Jabor-saving inventions. Moreover, industry 
tended to grow even more rapidly than the 
population, so that there was usually a short- 
age of manpower except in periods of depres- 
sion. 

After the first World War several circum- 
stances combined to raise up a menacing 
problem of unemployment. In the first 
place, it was about this time that the more 
spectacular labor-saving devices, such as au- 
tomatic machinery, began to appear on a con- 
siderable scale, and there were few great new 
industries on the horizon to absorb those who 
were thrown out of work as the result of what 
is called technological unemployment. In 
the second place, it was not until after the 
first World War that the monopolists of 
finance capitalism were able to get really 
down to business in the way of restricting 
output to assure higher prices. They had 
only just begun to get full control of the 
economy when the first World War broke 
out, and it was difficult to restrict output 
during war years. When the monopolists 
were able to curtail output, that meant that 
men were thrown out of work just to the ex- 
tent that production and the labor force were 
reduced. In the third place, it was in the 
1ggo’s that the great increase of the urban 
population, due to the large-scale immigra- 
tion of 1890-1914, was first becoming impres- 
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sive as a result of the high birthrate in im- 
migrant families. The potential army of 
factory workers was thus attaining great size 
at the very moment when industrial maturity, 
technological advances, and monopolistic 
practices were reducing the demand for man- 
power. 

Between 1920 and 1927 a little over 11 per 
cent of the working population in the cities 
was unemployed. In the depths of the de- 
pression, late in 1932, between 12 and 15 
million persons were out of work. Some esti- 
mates were as high as 18 million. Despite 
all the extensive efforts of the New Deal to 
prime the pump of industry and provide 
employment, there were nearly 10 million 
persons unemployed at the time of the eco- 
nomic recession in the summer of 1937. The 
situation got worse until it was temporarily 
relieved by the revival of armament industry, 
exactly the policy and procedure followed by 
Hitler to relieve unemployment in Germany 
after 1933. 

Outlook for unemployment. Many have 
taken much comfort from the fact that the 
unemployment predicted soon after the sec- 
ond World War has not as yet taken place. 
But the extensive employment of 1946-47 
has been due to special reasons—the great de- 
mand for consumer goods and building ma- 
terials that could not be obtained after 1940, 
and the fact that the government is still per- 
petuating an artificial and subsidized market 
for food and goods that are sent overseas. 
Further, we have scarcely yet begun to feel 
the economic impact of the more efficient 
machinery that will be installed during the 
process of reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion. Thoroughly wise economic policies, 
such as maximum production, a shorter work- 
ing week, lower prices, higher wages, and 
the like, might possibly bring about an eco- 
nomic situation where unemployment would 
be reduced to a minimum, even after the 
acute postwar shortages of goods have been 
taken care of. But any such sweeping re- 
forms are unlikely, and, if they do not come, 
there is every reason to expect an unprece- 
dented growth of unemployment within a 
few years that will bring about a serious 
reduction of purchasing power due to low 
wages, small salaries, and inadequate farm 


_income. 


It is pretty generally agreed by the most 
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realistic economists that the perpetuation of 


the present economic policies of employcrs, 
taken in conjunction with the prospect that 
machinery will more and more take the place 
of men in industry, will bring about a volume 
of unemployment that will make it the chief 
menace to the system of private capitalism. 
So far, the only way thathas been found to 
deal with unemployment on any extensive 
or alarming scale has been to institute either 
State Capitalism or State Socialism. 

How inadequate income of workers, sala- 
ried classes, and farmers affects mass pur- 
chasing power. Due to the soaring stock 
prices in the summer of 1929 and the crash in 
the stock market in October, it is usually as- 
sumed that the collapse of paper values on 
the stock exchange was the chief, indeed, the 
only important, cause of the depression. But 
the collapse of the security market was only a 
symptom (and a rather superficial one) of 
the real cause, which was the depletion of 
mass purchasing power, due to inadequate 
income for workers, salaried classes, and 
farmers. These classes or groups simply 
could not get enough money to buy food and 
goods, even as fast as they were produced by 
the wasteful methods of American agriculture 
and factories. Therefore inyentories piled 
up, the market was glutted, factories laid off 
men and then closed down, and the economic 
system approached a standstill. The fact 
that millions of Americans lost a good deal of 
money in the stock market crash may have 
been the straw that broke the camel’s back, 
though even this is doubtful; but the back 
had begun to sag badly before the crash. 

We can emphasize the insufficiency of the 
income of the masses in the United States to 
provide the purchasing power needed to buy 
an adequate volume of food and goods by 
using the figures of 1928 and 1929, a period 
of relatively high prosperity and more than 
normal mass income. In 1929, we were pro- 
ducing manufactured products to the value 
of 10 billion dollars over and above what we 
turned out in 1923. During this period of 
six years before the depression, wages to in- 
dustrial workers increased by some $600,000,- 
000, and the income of the salaried groups in- 
creased by about the same amount. But the 
loss in farm income between 1923 and 1929 
more than wiped out the gains of the salaried 
classes, All that remained with which to 
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purchase this excess of 10 billion dollars 
worth of goods was the $600,000,000 in addi- 
tional wages, and the income of a handful of 
very rich persons at the top of the ‘economic 
pyramid, who, with even the most extravagant 
tastes and most lavish expenditures, could not 
absorb an extra 9¥ billion dollars worth of 
goods, 

The Brookings Institution study on Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Consume pointed out that 
in 1929 over 70 per cent of the American fam- 
ilies had an income of less than $2,500 per 
family, and that if the income of each of 
these 20 million families had been raised to 
$2,500—a perfectly reasonable and practica- 
ble matter in the light of our resources, plant, 
and buying public—then they would, by the 
spending standards of that year, have laid out 
40 per cent more for food, 65 per cent more 
for clothing, 65 per cent more for homes and 
living quarters, and 115 per cent more for 
other consumer goods and services, Had 
they been doing this in 1929 and the im- 
mediately preceding years, we would have 
had boom times beyond precedent in human 
experience anywhere, instead of depression, 
breadlines, and desperation following 1929. 

No overproduction in the United States. 
There has been a great deal of talk about 
overproduction, but we have never had any 
real overproduction in the United States— 
not even of farm products—despite the wails 
of the farmers and their glutted elevators 
from 1923 to 1933. In 1929, over 70 per cent 
of American families did not have income 
enough to provide themselves with what the 
government regarded as a moderate or health- 
ful diet, in other words, literally could not 
get enough to eat. And go per cent of the 
families did not have sufficient income to 
purchase a liberal diet, namely, food enough 
to constitute a really high standard of living. 
Moreover, we did not manufacture in 1929 
one half as many clothes or shoes as the Amer- 
ican public really needed and would have 
bought had their income been sufficient. 
Nor were the farmers able to buy anything 
like the equipment and fertilizers they needed 
to carry on farming operations in a truly 
efficient manner or to get the consumer goods 
required for a decent standard of rural life. 
What passes for overproduction in the United 
States has been, is, and will continue to be, 
under the present economic pattern, under- 
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consumption, due to the insufficient income 
of the masses and artificially maintained high 
prices. 

Plenty of demand for American food and - 
goods in our home market. Nor can we lay 
the blame on our neighbors, or claim that 
we cannot keep our farms and factories hum- 
ming and prosperous because of the lack of 
an adequate foreign market. In 1929, our 
total foreign trade amounted to only about 
9-64 billion dollars, with an excess of exports 
over imports of only about 840 millions. 
But our home market at this time was about 
go billion dollars. What Americans could 
have consumed in 1929 in the way of goods 
and food over and above what they did, had 
they been able to buy what they needed for a 
high standard of living, would have utterly 
dwarfed anything that we could have sold 
abroad, even under the most fantastically 
favorable conditions. The highest “point 
ever reached in our total export trade was in 
1920, when we sent abroad, as exports, some 
8 billion dollars worth of goods. We could 
readily have consumed at home 50 billion 
dollars worth of food and goods over and 
above what we did in 1929, and our farms 
and factory plant were capable of producing 
more than that amount over and above what 
was turned out. 

The crux of the whole matter has been the 


foolhardy limitation of output through mo- ` 


nopolistic practices, and the unwillingness of 
the rich to plow back enough of their profits 
into higher wages, salaries, and better farm 
income to enable the masses to buy the food 
and goods necessary to keep capitalism run- 
ning at full blast. Our home market alone 
would enable us to have unparalleled pros- 
perity and living standards if the masses in 
town and country could get the proportion of 
the total national income that they deserve 
and that they must have if the capitalist sys- 
tem is to have any chance of surviving in the 
United States. 

Concentration of economic power before 
New Deal. The third leading evil of indus- 
trial capitalism today, made possible by the 
devices of financial control, is the vast con- 
centration of economic power in the hands of 
a few great industrial corporations. This 
undermines industrial prosperity by making 
it possible to control production, limit out 
put, and keep prices high, in the futile hope 
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of getting greater profits from the higher 
prices, Actually, higher prices only indi- 


rectly reduce so much more the already inade- 


quate purchasing power of the masses—work- 
ers, Clerks, and farmers. 

Beginning with the turn of the century, 
there has been a steady growth in the con- 
centration of industrial power. In 1909 the 
200 largest nonfinantial corporations owned 
about 33 per cent of the total assets of all 
American industry. They had increased this 
ownership to 48 per cent in 1929, and to 55 
per cent on the eve of the New Deal. At that 
time there were about 300,000 nonfinancial 
corporations. By 1926, the 316 largest manu- 
facturing corporations held some 35 per cent 
of the total working capital of the country. 
There were about 100,000 manufacturing 
corporations in 1926. In 1918, the top 5 
per cent of the nonfinancial corporations 
earned 78.9 per cent of the income of all the 
nonfinancial corporations in the country. 
In 1932, they earned 87.9 per cent of all the 
income of the nonfinancial corporations. 

New Deal fails to check concentration. 
Concentration continued apace under the 
New Deal. In an exhaustive report on “Eco- 
nomic Concentration and World War II,” 
prepared by the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion in 1946, the picture on the eve of the 
second World War is summarized as follows: 


. The 45 largest transportation companies 
awit 92 per cent of all the transportation facili- 
ties of the country. 

2. The 40 largest public-utility corporations 
owned more than 80 per cent of all the public- 
utility facilities. y 

3. The country’s 20 largest banks held 27 per 
cent of the total loans and investments of all the 
banks. 

4. The 17 largest life insurance companies ac- 
counted for over 81.5 per cent of all the assets of 
all life insurance companies. 

5. The 200 largest nonfinancial corporations 
owned about 55 per cent of all the assets of all the 
nonfinancial corporations in the country. 

6. One-tenth of 1 per cent of all the corpora- 
tions owned 52 per cent of the total corporate 
assets. 

7. One-tenth of 1 per cent of all the corpora- 
tions earned 50 per cent of the total corporate net 
income. 

8. Less than 4 per cent of all the manufactur- 
ing corporations earned 84 per cent of all the net 
profits of all manufacturing corporations. 
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9. One-tenth of 1 per cent of all the firms in the 
country in 1939 employed 500 or more workers. 
apiece, and they accounted for 40 per cent ¢ Fall 
the nonagricultural employment in the country. 

10. In manufacturing, 1.1 per cent of the firms 
employed 500 or more workers apiece, and they 
accounted for 48 per cent of all the manufactur- 
ing employment in the country.’ A 
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Concentration during and after the second 
World War. Despite President Roosevelt's 
promises about the democratizing influence 
of the second World War and Vice-President 
Wallace’s assurances that “the century of the 
common man” was at hand, the second 
World War greatly increased the concentra- 
tion of industrial control in the hands of a 
few great banks and corporations. Reform 
legislation, especially under the New Deal, 
made it more difficult to achieve concentra-. 
tion and control through holding companies 
and stock mergers. But the antitrust laws 
had been interpreted by the Federal courts in 


VI. THE NEW 


The rational reshaping of private capital- 
ism. There has been much said and written 
in recent years about a néw capitalism. ` This 
has taken the form either of a rational and 
logical revamping of private capitalism by 
private capitalists, or of the intervention of 
the government in various ways to bolster up 
the system of private capitalism by public 
spending and other devices. We shall first 
deal with the reforms proposed by private 
capitalism. i t 

So far as the new capitalism has been in- 
troduced by private capitalists, it has con: 
sisted mainly in actually adopting in practice 
the sixth-grade logic that one cannot sell 
goods unless there is somebody with money 
to buy them. Hence, there has been an 
effort to pay high wages and provide steady 
employment, so that the masses will have pur- 
chasing power. Further, the exponents of 
the new capitalism recognize that, while 
temporarily as much money may possibly be 
made from the sale of fewer products at 
higher prices (the monopolist ideal), in the 
long run capitalism can be kept healthy and 
prosperous only by selling the maximunr 
possible number of goods at as low prices as 
will permit one to make reasonable profits. 
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a way as to permit mergers secured 


‘through outright purchase of the physical as- 


sets of the companies which the giant cor- 
porations might wish to absorb, The great 
corporations, having obtained the lucrative 
war contracts, had been enriched by the war 
and feared to hold their profits in liquid 
form lest they be taxed or otherwise taken 
over by the government. Hence, they turned 
to the purchase of the smaller companies 
which had shown a good record in war pro- 
duction, intimidating them to sell out when 
they did not wish to do so voluntarily. As a 
result, concentration of control is going on 
more rapidly today than ever before in our 
economic history. This means industrial 
autocracy and a lethal blow to economic 
democracy and the spirit of competition in 
business. Competition is today menaced 
more by industrial concentration than by 
government edicts. Moreover, industrial au- 
tocracy has ever been the forerunner of politi- 
cal autocracy. 


CAPITALISM 


Hence, the new capitalism also involves mass 
production. But mass production means 
ever more efficient machinery, requiring less 
and less manpower. Therefore, to keep all- 
able-bodied workers employed, the working 
day and week must be made shorter and 
shorter, but with approximately the same“ 
wages for the shorter working period, so as to 
avoid curtailing mass purchasing power. 
Henry Ford, high wages, and mass produc- 
tion. This new capitalism first passed from 
amiable and alluring verbiage into practical 
operation in industry when Henry Ford in- 
troduced the five-dollar daily wage for an 
eight-hour day on New Year’s Day, 1914. 
This was revolutionary, since the average 
wage at this time was around $2.25 a day for 
ten hours, but Ford showed that it paid. He 
raised wages steadily after 1914, and also gave 
bonuses and started a generous profit-sharing 
scheme. Between 1914 and 1941, it has been 
estimated that, directly and indirectly, Ford 
paid his workers, over and above what they 
would have received at the average wage 
level in the country, just about a billion 
dollars. Despite this, his high wage system, 
plus mass production, made him the first 
American billionaire and kept his employees 
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so well contented that labor agitators could 
make no headway until 1941, when war 
emergency legislation afforded them entry 
and success in unionizing the Ford system. 
One reason for Ford's success was that he was 
the complete owner of his plant and there 
was no opportunity for nonowning managers 
of the finance-capitalist pattern to misman- 
age the concern or milk off profits through 
manipulation and holding companies. Ford 
forced many other employers to follow his ex- 
ample in paying higher wages, but there was 
no general adoption of the Ford principles, 
least of all his notion that the best time to 
raise wages is in a depression, when'a boost in 
purchasing power is most needed 

The new capitalism since Ford’s innova- 
tions. Occasionally, after Ford’s innovations, 
there was, here and there, an employer, like 
Procter & Gamble, soap manufacturers in 
Cincinnati, the Hapgoods in the Indiana 
canning industry, “Golden Rule” Nash in the 
men’s clothing industry, Henry S. Dennison 
in the office-supply industry, the Endicott- 
Johnson Shoe Company, in Binghamton, 
New York, who adopted some decent profit- 
sharing scheme, or paid high wages, or 
otherwise gave recognition to special incen- 
„tives to high production. But the fact that 
they were the exception rather than the rule 
was shown by the income and employment 
situation in 1929 and 1932, and by the feroc- 
ity of the capitalist opposition to the New 
Deal. 

Several recent developments have repeated 
and confirmed Ford’s demonstration that 
capitalism will respond to rational policies. 
They have shown that private capitalism can 
possess some vitality and can function effec- 
tively when the leaders of an enterprise mas- 
ter the sheer elements of economic and busi- 
ness logic. The best publicized of these re- 
cent exemplifications of the new capitalism 
have been the spectacular accomplishments 
of Robert R. Young, the dynamic railroad 
tycoon who, less than a decade ago, took over 
the rotten and defunct old Van Sweringen 
looting-machine, the Allegheny Corporation 
(a railroad holding company), built up by 
Morgan and the Van Sweringens, and trans- 
formed it into an efficient transportation sys- 
tem. He completely revolutionized the oper- 
ations of the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 
providing cheaper, better, and safer service. 
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He forced other railroads, against their will, 
to abandon the senseless system of making 
trancontinental passengers change trains in 
St. Louis and Chicago and to install through 
coast-to-coast service. He ridiculed the ar- 
chaic railroad passenger equipment—calling 
sleeping cars “tenements on wheels’—until 
the railroads were forced to order new and 
modernized equipment. His article on 
“Enemies of Production” in the Atlantic 
Monthly, November 1946, is probably the 
best concise formulation of the principles of 
the new capitalism ever stated in print. It 
is in the spirit of Ford's principles, but shows 
a far wider grasp of economic philosophy and 
greater sophistication than Ford was ever able 
to muster. 

Equally impressive, have been the results 
obtained by James F. Lincoln of the Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Lincoln thus summarizes the principles of his 
famous “incentive system”: 


1. Develop a scheme of payment that will be a 
challenge to the worker and a proper reward for 
all he does with both his head and his hands. 

2. Advance all men on merit. All better jobs 
should be filled from inside the organization. All 
men should know that the best man rises only be- 
cause he is the best man. 

3- Give all men jobs that at least occasionally 
are beyond them. 

4. Make sure that the plan is known to all the 
men; that they know what they are doing and why 
and how well they are doing it. 

5- Have the whole organization share in the 
prosperity of the company. If the profits are dou- 
bled, most of the increase should go to the men 
who doubled them—the workers, the engineers, 
the customers, the management. The stockholder 
rarely does much to increase profits, hence his 
share should be small.* 


This Lincoln system is no paper dream, 
but has now been in operation for nearly 20 
years in a firm devoted to producing arc- 
welding equipment. During this period 
since 1929, the average annual wage of a Lin- 
coln worker has increased from $2,100 to 
$5,800 (about 176 per cent). The production 
per man-hour has increased 7oo per cent. 
The selling price of the product has been re- 
duced from $1,500 to $200. Yet dividends 
over this period have increased by 300 per 
cent. There is little evidence that many em- 
ployers have been intrigued by this spectacu- 
lar success sufficiently to follow the example. 
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Some will probably say that Mr. Lincoln 
would not have succeeded so well had he 


been compelled to contend with labor racke- 


teers and organized loafing. But such a sys- 
tem as that at the Lincoln plant is the best 
guarantee of immunity to unionization. 

The firm of Jack & Heintz, also in Cleve- 
land, accomplished wonders in war produc- 
tion by making associates out of their workers. 
But they were ridiculed as freaks by the run- 
of-the-mill capitalists of that time, busy with 
profiteering on war contracts and chafing un- 
der the wartime wage rates and regulations. 
Eric Johnston has attracted considerable at- 
tention to the profit-sharing scheme which he 
has set up in his industries in the state of 
Washington. Another prominent exponent 
of the new capitalism is Charles Luckman, 
the dynamic young president of the gigantic 
Lever Brothers soap combine. He has in- 
duced his company to introduce many re- 
forms in wages and laboring conditions, and 
has probably done more than any other mem- 
ber of this school of economic thought to 
promulgate its doctrines by word of mouth 
and published articles. He may be regarded 
as currently the foremost publicist of the new 
capitalism, and there is little reason to doubt 
his sincerity. He has been especially vocal 
in opposing reactionary attacks on labor. 
Much interest was also generated by the 
propaganda of the Committee for Economic 
Development, led by Paul G. Hoffman, but 
this was more an effort to arouse capitalism 
from stagnation than to give it a new phi- 
losophy. 

Limitations of the new capitalism. These 
instances of the successful operation of pri- 
vate capitalism show that it can still be made 
to work under wise and intelligent guidance. 
The main trouble with this form of the new 
capitalism is that it is highly individual and 
provides no method of making the wise prac- 
tices universal or permanent. Like the era 
of the Benevolent Despots in political evolu- 
tion, there is no guarantee that the benev- 
olent industrial despotism of our day will 
continue to be benevolent in another genera- 
tion, or will even remain benevolent during 
the whole of one generation, if conditions 
change. A benevolent capitalist despot, irked 
by the stupidities of his fellow capitalists, 
the loafing of his employees, the agitation of 
labor racketeers, or the yenality and inter- 
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ference of government, may change his ways 
as sharply as did Catherine the Great in the 
later years of her reign. At any rate, if pri- 
vate capitalism is to have any chance of 
surviving for long, it will have to change its 
ways along the lines suggested by Ford, 
Young, Lincoln, Luckman, and others of 
their kind. 

By far the most important and cogent rea- 
son for doubting the adequacy of the new 
capitalism as a means of mitigating the crisis 
of private capitalism and salvaging the sys- 
tem is that only a very small minority of 
capitalists pay any heed to such doctrines as 
those of Young, Lincoln, and Luckman; most 
employers have never heard of these ideas, 
and most of those who have learned of them 
regard these notions as heretical, sensational, 
and unsound. The overwhelming trend of 
capitalist thought and action since the sec- 
ond World War has been in the direction of 
trying to revert to pre-New Deal policies and 
practices, rather than seeking to go ahead 
to new and more promising patterns of eco- 
nomic action. Further, as we have made 
clear above, finance capitalism tends to place 
a premium upon mismanagement in great 
corporate organizations, while the small busi- 
nesses operate with too little capital and on 
too close a margin to make much headway 
with more liberal wage and employment 
policies. 

The new capitalism as State Capitalism: 
the Keynes philosophy of public spending. 
In addition to the revamping of capitalism 
by enlightened private capitalists, there is 
another type of new capitalism, State Capi- 
talism, which has varied all the way from 
the very moderate, lame, and halting New 
Deal efforts to bolster up private capitalism 
to the rigorous and all-cut State Capitalism 
of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. 

The philosophy and technique of the New 
Deal in attempting to build prosperity out 
of depression was known as pump priming 
or compensatory spending. It was derived 
from the economic theory of an eminent 
British economist, John Maynard Keynes. 
Keynes set forth his doctrines in his classic 
work on The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money, and they were 
presented in an American version by Keynes’ 
disciple, Professor Alvin H. Hansen, in his 
Economic Policy and Full Employment. 
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Briefly, the idea is that, since private capi- 
talists will not put enough of their profits 
and savings back into circulation through 
business expansion and higher wages, the 
government must step in and spend to create 
work and give purchasing power to the 
masses. The Works Progress Administra- 
tion (WPA), and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration (PWA) were the most conspicuous 
examples of these pump-priming policies. 
During the second World War pump prim- 
ing was disguised, but it continued on a 
colossal scale as war production. Since the 
war, with an enormous Federal budget, it is 
being continued under the guise of spending 
on national defense, veterans’ programs, pub- 
lic works, welfare enterprises, and foreign 
relief. This is the basic pattern of State- 
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Capitalistic procedure, and it is not surprising 
that the Keynes economic philosophy has 
been the cornerstone of the Beveridge Plan 
in England, the most ambitious program of 
State Capitalism to be proposed for actual 
adoption in any democratic country, 

Inasmuch as we shall deal with State 
Capitalism much more thoroughly in a later 
chapter, we shall not go into it further here. 
We need only observe here that State Capi- 
talism appears to be the sole means whereby 
the principles of the new, capitalism—high 
wages, steady employment, and the like—can 
be made universal in any economy, but this 
universality is purchased at the price of 
“privacy”; that is, it encroaches upon and, if 
carried to extremes, terminates private capi- 
talism. 


VII. FINANCE CAPITALISM IN EUROPE 


Finance capitalism dominates western 
European business. While there are many 
differences in details, it may safely be said 
that Europe as well as the United States has 
entered upon the stage of finance capitalism. 
Large-scale enterprise has developed there as 
well as here; and the need for bank credit on 
‘a vast scale has accordingly made its appear- 
ance. This has given the banks the same 
generally dominant place in industrial activ- 
ity that they occupy in the United States, 
Investment banks and the investment depart- 
ments of commercial banks or finance com- 
panies have the same control over the launch- 
ing of new enterprises and the flotation of 
their securities. This puts the banking sys- 
tem there in the same general strategic posi- 
tion with respect to industrial development, 
railroad expansion, and utility enterprise 
that it occupies amongst us, 
© Greater solvency of European banks, 
Under comparable conditions, the European 
banks have been much more stable and sol- 
vent than American banks were before 1933. 
This is due partly to the prevalence of strong 
centralized banks, each operating with a large 
number of branch banks, and partly to 
greater caution in dealing with long-time 
investments in relation to demand accounts. 
Banking has tended to remain banking and 
to keep out of the more shady and risky 
phases of speculative enterprise and quasi- 
gambling in securities. In England, as in 


the United States, commercial and invest- 
ment banking are carried on by separate in- 
stitutions, but most of the business of invest- 
ment banks in England is limited to financ- 
ing government and foreign enterprises. 
The pattern of finance capitalism in west- 
ern Europe. Some great private banks, nota- 
bly the Houses of Rothschild and Speyer, 
still exert no little influence in European 
banking, especially in investment banking 
and the promotion of new enterprises. In- 
ternational financial companies have also 
taken their part in investment banking and 
promotion. It is interesting that the two 
most notable, the French Crédit Mobilier and 
the Swedish Kreuger & Toll adventure came 
to an inglorious and disastrous end. 
European holding companies. Holding 
companies are far less numerous in Europe 
than in the United States, and their abuses 
are usually less flagrant. Holding companies 
are formed in Europe, as they are ostensibly 
in the United States, for two main purposes: 
(1). to promote combination and thus secure 
monopoly or an approach to monopoly; and 
(2) to finance new companies or extensions of 
old ones. The second purpose is more usual 
and popular in the European holding com- 
pany development, but even this offers a 
more limited field compared with what is 
open in the United States. The corporation 
is far less universal as a mode of industrial 


-organization in Europe, where the joint- 
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stock organization is still popular. The 
joint-stock companies cannot escape from 
governmental regulation under the guise of 
fictitious legal persons, like corporations in 
the United States under the “due process” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Public control of finance capitalism in 
Europe. In Europe, there is a more exten- 
sive and rigid system of legal restrictions im- 
posed on the formation and expansion of 
business concerns and the issuance of securi- 
ties, and financial manipulations customary 
with American holding companies are often 
severely punished. For example, in England 
Lord Kylsant was sent to prison for a minor 
misstatement in a Corporate prospectus— 
omitting to show that dividends has been paid 
out of the surplus, which is common practice 
in American corporation finance. Further, 
railroads and public utilities—a specially fer- 
tile field for holding companies in this coun- 
try—are very widely state-owned in Europe. 

The Kreuger & Toll fiasco. The most 
dramatic and notorious of the international 
financing type of holding company in Europe 
was that of Kreuger & Toll, which started 
with a Swedish match monopoly and ex- 
tended its operations throughout Europe. 
By 1928, it was producing 80 per cent of the 
world’s matches. It commonly received a 
match concession or monopoly in return for 
extending loans to the government in ques- 
tion. A total of some $350,000,000 was 
loaned in this manner. Finally Kreuger re- 
sorted to the forgery of government bonds— 
especially Italian bonds—which he put up 
as security. Kreuger committed suicide in 
1932. Millions were lost by investors, for 
Kreuger had victimized even such conserva- 
tive banking houses as Lee, Higginson Cor- 
poration in Boston, and had floated vast issues 
of stock. 

Cartels, syndicates, and holding com- 
panies. When combination and monopoly 
are sought in Europe this result is more com- 
monly achieved through international car- 
tels and syndicates and through mergers than 
by means of holding companies. Cartels and 
syndicates are contractual associations of vari- 
ous firms in the same line of business for the 
purpose of determining the output and prices 
of the commodities that they produce and 
control, The firms retain their legal and 
administrative independence but have a com- 
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mon plan for their operations. Cartels and 
syndicates have been developed chiefly within 
national boundaries, and they have flourished 
most abundantly in Germany. Interna- 
tional cartels extend the same policies of con- 
trol over production and prices to concerns 
doing business in a number of countries. 
They have been most prominent in the inter- 
national control of petroleum, chemicals, 
drugs, and optical products. The organiza- 
tions that possess basic patents in these prod- 
ucts usually exert a dominant influence, un- 
less financial power happens to be of more 
vital importance in the industries involved. 
International cartels extend to an interna- 
tional scope the limitation of output, price 
rigging, market curtailment, and reduced 
purchasing power that monopolies impose 
within the boundaries of a single country. 

‘When monopolistic aims are promoted by 
the holding company in Europe, it is likely 
to occur in industries where the interests and 
investments are of an international character. 
The first of these was the Nobel Dynamite 
Trust, founded in 1886. Other examples are 
the Continental Linoleum Union; the Uni- 
lever Ltd., a vast Dutch-English soap and 
margarine combine; and the famous Royal 
Dutch Shell Company, a great oil combine, 
founded in 1907. The electrical industry 
and patent companies are also a popular field 
for international holding companies. Mo- 
nopolistic holding companies of a national 
Scope are more rare, examples being the 
Reis- und Handels-A.-G., a German rice mill- 
ers’ holding company, and the abortive 
Stinnes’s combine in Germany between 1918 
and 1924. 

European holding companies tend to estab- 
lish themselves in countries of a neutral po- 
litical character and with a liberal policy in 
their attitude toward the methods of cor- 
porate finance and holding companies. Such 
are some of the Swiss cantons and Liechten- 
stein and Luxembourg. 

Conservative and constructive contribu- 
tions of European holding companies, 
While finance capitalism has thus asserted 
itself in contemporary European economic 
life, it exerts an influence that is mostly con- 
structive. It actually achieves in most cases 
the ostensible purposes for which American 
holding companies are supposed to exist, 
namely, to provide the essential financing of 
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industrial establishments and plan expan- 
sion. But the abuses common to American 
holding companies are relatively absent from 
European practices. To be sure, there are 
dramatic instances of financial daring and 
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chicanery, such as the Crédit Mobilier and 
Stinnes episode, the Kreuger & Toll fiasco, 
and the Stavisky scandal; but the great pub- 
licity that they receive is partly due to their 
very rarity. 


VIII. SUMMARY APPRAISAL OF THE CRISIS IN FINANCE CAPITALISM 


The crisis produced by capitalistic, opera- 
tions. Summarizing the crisis in finance 
capitalism, one finds that these are the chief 
aspects and causes of the crisis: First and 
foremost, we find predominant what has been 
called the “ledger psychosis,” or primary con- 
centration upon immediate pecuniary profits, 
without any serious consideration of the ulti- 
mate trends in business or the effect of cur- 
rent business policies on the long-time inter- 
ests of capitalism. It is this financial myopia 
that is the main cause of the other defects 
in the operations of capitalism today. Next 
come the suicidal operations of capitalism 
itself under the dominion of finance. Man- 
agement has been separated from ownership 
and has thus lost its sense of responsibility. 
This has led to concentration on security 
speculation and financial manipulation at the 
expense of sound business practice. It has 
encouraged the monopolistic practices and 
price rigging that keep prices high, diminish 
sales, and pile up unsold inventories. Fur- 
ther, there is a fundamental clash between 
our contemporary technology, which is geared 
to ever greater production, and the scarcity 
ideals and restricted production practices of 
the capitalistic pattern of operations. More- 
over, the ever growing tendency toward the 
concentration of industrial power in a few 
giants defeats economic democracy and de- 
stroys the competitive spirit that capitalist 
ideologists have always regarded as the very 
mainspring of capitalistic dynamics. 

The crisis connected with labor and un- 
employment. The other main set of defects 
and shortcomings that beset capitalism are 
related to aspects of what may be called the 
labor problem in its various manifestations. 
In the first place, the primary interest of capi- 
talists in immediate pecuniary income has 
made it difficult for employers to understand 
that they must provide steady employment 
and high wages and salaries in order to give 
the masses sufficient purchasing power to buy 
a large quantity of goods and thus keep 


capitalism healthy and active. Instead of 
regarding reasonably high wages as an asset 
to sound business, employers regard them as 
a threat to business integrity. Then, there 
is the conflict between capital and labor, 
which is conventionally regarded as the labor 
problem, taking the form of lockouts, strikes, 
walkouts, and the like. These conflicts are 
growing more intense in the chaotic condi- 
tions following the second World War and 
frequently paralyze industry. The oppres- 
sive and penurious policies of employers in- 
vited the passage of the Wagner Act in the 
United States, and then organized labor 
tended to run wild under the unfair advan- 
tages which the act conferred upon it. Labor 
has also learned the practice of limiting out- 
put and has tended to loaf on the job. This 
trend has been intensified by the fear of un- 
employment in the face of technological ad- 
vances and greater machine production. 
Most menacing of all, probably, is the 
problem of unemployment, which most un- 
biased economists regard as the rock on 
which the ship of capitalism is most likely to 
founder. Unemployment has always been 
a serious problem under machine produc- 
tion and capitalism, but in its current mani- 
festations it threatens the very foundations 
of capitalistic enterprise. If business does 
not furnish employment, it has now become 
the practice of most modern states, affected 
by the Keynes philosophy or similar ideology, 
to step in to provide state-made work, thus 
extending State-Capitalistic enterprise. Ma- 
chines are becoming ever more efficient and 
capable of turning out progressively greater 
volumes of goods with less need for labor per 
machine—automatic machinery requires vir- 
tually no labor force. The only way this 
challenge of technological unemployment 
can be met is constantly to shorten the work- 
ing day and working week, without cutting 
the income of workers—which means ever 
greater wage rates per hour. Such a solu- 
tion employers fiercely oppose, thus inviting 
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glutted inventories, depressions, and more 
State Capitalism. 4 

Finally, war, which capitalism has proved 
unable to check thus far, threatens the whole 
modern economic order, of which (except in 
Soviet Russia) capitalism has to date provided 
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the keystone of the arch. Economic chaos, 
which war invites and accelerates to an ever 
greater extent and with ever greater certainty, 
places capitalistic enterprise in desperate 
jeopardy and promotes totalitarian remedies 
for the critical situation that results from war. 


IX. COMMERCIAL TRENDS AND POLICIES ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
TRIUMPH AND DECLINE OF CAPITALISM 


A. Increased Production and World 
Trade 

Relation of capitalism to trade trends and 
policies. As we have noted briefly above, 
there was a definite relation between the 
stages of capitalism and trade policies. Mer- 
cantile capitalism flourished at the time when 
great emphasis was placed on the vital im- 
portance of foreign trade. The three stages 
of industrial capitalism—early, expanding, 
and monopoly—came at the time of a gen- 
eral hostility toward mercantilism and pri- 
mary reliance on the home market, especially 
in the United States. Finance capitalism, on 
the other hand, returned to the mercantilist 
conception of the transcendent value and 
importance of foreign trade, though it re- 
pudiated the severe limitations that mer- 
cantilism had placed on noncolonial trade. 
But the investment bankers of finance capital- 
ism here ran into conflict with the manufac- 
turers, who, still devoted to the policies of 
industrial capitalism, wished to protect their 
home market against a flood of foreign goods. 
The manufacturers were usually able to get 
the support of the farmers in legislation to set 
up protective tariffs. This struggle between 
the finance capitalists, who wished freer trade 
so that foreign debtors could repay their debts 
to the banks, and the manufacturers, who de- 
sired to protect their products against foreign 
competition, has constituted the main cleav- 
age within capitalism in the last hundred 
years. 

Rapid increase in production and com- 
merce: Britain. The new technology and 
industrial consolidation introduced by the 
Industrial Revolutions enormous increased 
the volume and variety of commodities pro- 
duced for sale, greatly stimulated commerce 
and the development of the commercial 
classes, and led British manufacturers and 
merchants to institute a feverish search for 
wider markets both at home and overseas. 


The following table indicates the growing 
value of cotton goods exported from Great 
Britain between 1829 and 1881: 


VALUE oF Cotron Goons EXPORTED FROM GREAT 


BRITAIN 7 
Years Annual Average 
1829-1831 .. . $ 87,854,220 
1859-1861 . 238,140,000 
1889-1891 . 350,474,040 
1911-1913 .. 598,591,620 
1920-1921 1,410,372,000 


On the eve of the first World War England 
was exporting annually 7,000,000,000 yards 
of cotton cloth. The English cotton industry 
grew by 40 per cent from 1870 to 1900, and 
the woolen industry by over 100 per cent. 
In 1861 the annual English output of pig 
iron was 3,800,000 tons, and in 1900 and 
191g it averaged about 10,000,000. After the 
first World War there was a slump, and since 
1920 the annual peacetime’ production has 
not exceeded 7,500,000 tons. Annual coal 
production increased from 49,000,000 tons 
in 1850 to 287,000,000 in 1913. 

Germany’s speedier industrial growth, 
Germany's industrial productivity increased 
even more strikingly. In 1800 that country 
was still largely agricultural, with relatively 
little trade and chiefly local industries; but 
by the outbreak of the first World War it had 
passed Great Britain in the basic iron and 
steel industry. The German iron output was 
only 685,000 metric tons in 1862; by 1880 it 
was 2,729,000; in 1910, 14,794,000 tons. The 
ten-year averages for pig-iron production in 
the four decades after 1880 were as follows: 


Pic-IRON PRODUCTION OF GERMANY 


1880-89). iess oe ee 3,619,590 tons 
1890-99 5,877,770 tons 
1900-09 +++» 10,550,000 tons 
1910-19 s.s... 11,940,000 tons 


Steel production increased from 1,548,000 
tons in 1880 to over 13,149,000 in 1910; by 
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1900 Germany was turning out more steel 
than England. The relative position of the 
chief producing countries in the iron and steel 
industry in 1913 was as follows: 
PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL, 1913 
(millions of metric tons) 
United States Germany England France 


Tron . eee 17 10 5 
Steel ...... 32 17 7 5 


Germany’s other industries increased com- 
parably, so that within 50 years that country 
had stepped into a leading position among 
the industrial nations of the Old World. 
Huge increases in United States industry. 
Statistics of industrial development in the 
United States show an amazing expansion of 
productivity in threequarters of a century: 


Tora VaLue or U.S. MANUFACTURES 
(in millions of dollars) 


The rapid growth and subsequent decline 
of world trade from the outset of the 19th 
century to the second World War is shown 

~ by the following figures: 


TOTAL FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE COUNTRIES OF 
THE WORLD ë 

Gross commerce Commerce 

(in millions per capita 


Year of dollars) 
1,400 $ 2.31 
1,600 2.13 
1,900 2.34 
2,700 2.93 
4,000 3-76 
7,200 6.01 
10,600 8.14 


10.26 
11.80 
13.02 
20.81 
24-47 
34-94 
19.65, 
11.85 
13.76 


Foreign trade is not the index of national 
or world prosperity. The relative growth 
and importance of world trade has been mis- 
interpreted and exaggerated through the fail- 
ure to check statistics and take into consid- 
eration the other relative elements involved. 
Only the gross statistics of trade growth have 
usually been observed. This has led to a 
false notion that foreign trade offers the main 
key to the prosperity of a nation—the old 
idea that lay at the basis of mercantilism. 
Actually, even after the second Industrial 
Revolution had greatly increased the produc- 
tion of goods available for world trade, for- 
eign commerce did not begin to keep pace 
with the growth of manufacturing. Between 
1880 and 1939, the production of manufac- 
tured articles increased sevenfold, but world 
trade in manufactured articles increased less 
than threefold. So it is evident that even a 
greatly underdeveloped domestic market has 
been far more important than world trade 
in absorbing the increased production of 
manufactured articles. In the boom year of 
1928, when the value of our manufactured 
products was 70 billion dollars, the total for- 
eign trade of the United States, including 
trade in all farm products and minerals, as 
well as manufactures, was a little less than 
10 billion dollars, with an excess of exports 
over imports of only 1 billion dollars. Our 
home market at the time was surely between 
go and 100 billion dollars, and it could have 
been increased by another 50 billion if the 
masses had received a just share of the na- 
tional income. 

Factors checking foreign trade. The first 
World War dealt a crushing blow to world 
trade, yet there was never a time when the 
illusion of the primary importance of for- 
eign trade held greater sway over the minds 
of men. Between 1926 and 1939 world manu- 
facturing increased more than 34 per cent, 
while world trade in manufactured products 
actually declined about 13 per cent. Never- 
theless, the second World War, which cost the 
United Nations three-quarters of a trillion 
dollars, was fought in considerable part be- 
cause Britain and the United States believed 
that Nazi Germany was a menace to foreign 
trade—at a time when that trade was already 
vanishing. Among the leading reasons for 
the decline of world trade after the first 
World War were the loss of the traditional 
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markets, the reduction of indebtedness in 
some countries that lessened the necessity of 
their exporting goods to pay debts, the eco- 
nomic depression of Germany, currency de- 
valuations and fluctuations that interfered 
with normal trading relations, the increase of 
protective tariffs, and the widespread strug- 
gle to make nations economically self- 
sufficient, which we have of late come to call 
the effort to attain autarchy. 

Fostering the home market. This fading 
out of foreign trade came at the very time 
when the third Industrial Revolution with 
its electric power and automatic machinery 
was enabling mankind to turn out goods in 
unprecedented volume and with an ever low- 
ered labor cost, despite higher wages. Since 
the foreign market could not absorb such 
goods, the only way to assure and maintain 
prosperity was through greatly increasing the 
domestic market by full employment and 
high wages. Neither the economic nor the 
political leaders in any country had the wis- 
dom to do this in the degree or manner es- 
sential to success. The New Deal in the 
United States followed that policy vaguely, 
but its measures were entirely inadequate to 
the needs of the time. The country that 
made the most determined effort to build 
up its home market was Nazi Germany, and 
that was done on the basis of an armament 
program that proved more disastrous to Ger- 
many and the world than all the foreign 
trade policies and fallacies. And, though 
Mr. Roosevelt had bitterly condemned this 
Nazi effort to regain prosperity through the 
armament industry at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
he instituted exactly the same policy after 
1939. 

Postwar world trade is wrecked. The 
second World War was an even greater dis- 
aster to world trade than the first. The 
United States was the only leading capitalis- 
tic state that emerged even relatively solvent. 
The other prewar capitalistic countries were 
either in chaos or so insolvent that they 
could resume trading only on the basis of 
loans from the United States which would 
make them more formidable trade rivals of 
this country. At the same time, Soviet Rus- 
sia emerged more powerful than ever, and 
threatened the foreign trade of all capitalist 
states because Russian State Socialism does 
not haye to make a profit on its foreign trade. 
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It would gain through the stimulation of its 
domestic economy, even if it barely broke 
even on its foreign trade. This prospective 
menace of Soviet trade rivalry should not be 
made into a current bogy, for it may be fifty 
years, even without a third World War, be- 
fore Russia will have any vast surplus of 
goods for export. 

Disastrous effects of exaggerating the im- 
portance of foreign trade. The world-trade 
illusion has had a disastrous influence upon 
both civilization and the capitalist economy, 
especially because the struggle to get world 
markets was a main cause of imperialism and 
world wars. Further, the primary emphasis 
on world markets has led not only to the rela: 
tive neglect of the much more important 
domestic market but even to the actual re- 
duction of this all-important home market 
for goods. In order to compete in world 
markets, industrial leaders have kept down 
wages and otherwise, diminished mass pur- 
chasing power at home. Had they concen- 
trated, instead, on the domestic market, 
raised wages, kept up full employment, and 
assured increased mass purchasing power, 
they could have sold far more goods than 
they did in the world market and the de- 
pressed home market combined, and they 
could have kept capitalism in a relatively 
prosperous condition for decades to come. 
The great losses sustained as a result of for- 
eign investments encouraged and guided by 
finance capitalism are one more item of proof 
that the world-trade psychosis has been one 
of the main causes for the decline of the 
capitalistic system. No reasonable historian 
would deny the importance of world trade 
or condemn any nation for seeking to get 
its due share thereof. What is to be con- 
demned for its disastrous effects on world 
civilization and on economic prosperity ùn- 
der capitalism is the excessive and altogether 
unwarranted importance assigned to world 
trade in the political and economic policies 
of the leading nations since 1800. 

The net product of British commercial- 
ism. It is often asserted that it is quite 
permissible for a citizen of the United States, 
with its vast natural resources and its great 
potential home market, to minimize the im- 
portance of world trade; but what about a 
country like England which, it is said, must 
have a vast foreign trade or perish? No 
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doubt, England is somewhat more dependent 
on foreign trade than the United States, but 
the extent of Britain’s necessary dependence 
upon foreign trade has been exaggerated. 
Some great English estates came down from 
the medieval period, but most of them were 
built up by rich merchants and other busi- 
nessmen between 1750 and 1830. Most of 
the vast acreage enclosed was left unculti- 
vated in private parks, hunting preserves, 
and the like, thus making Britain depend- 
ent on other countries for food, when really 
intensive, scientific agriculture could have 
made Britain largely self-sufficient. Further, 
if the country had spent the money that 
went into great navies and wars on improved 
and up-to-date physical plant in both fac- 
tories and mines, the increased productivity 
that would have resulted would have made 
possible the payment of much higher wages 
and salaries, and this would have enormously 
increased the British home market. Any- 
how, the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing: by following a selfish policy of colonial- 
ism, imperialism, world trade, and foreign 
investment for some centuries now, along 
with the foreign policies impelled thereby, 
Britain has been reduced to economic des- 
peration and penury, from which not even 
the most enlightened administration in Brit- 
ish history seems to be able to rescue her, 
despite the aid of generous loans from the 
United States and Canada. Further, the 


example of England proves how colonialism 


and commercialism increases the risk of war 
—England having participated in more for- 
eign wars in modern times than any other 
nation on the earth—g8 per cent of them, 
as against only 8 per cent for Germany, in- 
cluding Prussia. 


B. Trade Policies and Legislation since 
the First Industrial Revolution: Free 
Trade, Protectionism, and Autarchy 


Stages and types of trade policy. The 
broad trade policies of the countries of the 
western world have passed through three 
main stages in modern times. First, there 
was mercantilism from 1500 to 1825, which 
sought riches primarily in foreign trade, but 
tried to increase foreign trade by rigorous 
governmental regulation of trade, in an 
effort to secure an excess of exports over im- 
ports. Next, from about 1825 to 1870, while 
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it was still held that world trade is a source 
of prosperity, it was believed that the maxi- 
mum amount of world trade could be se- 
cured by removing all regulations from trade 
and having an era of world-wide free trade. 
Finally, from around 1870 to the present 
time, most countries (except Great Britain) 
have revived the old mercantilist type of 
trading restrictions and protectionism to 
build up a greater home market, culminat- 
ing in the autarchy of the years before the 
second World War. But the leaders failed 
to understand that the most effective way 
to create a great home market is not to rely 
on tariffs but to provide high wages and 
salaries, steady employment, and farm pros- 
perity. A fatal stress has been laid on for- 
eign trade considerations instead of mass 
purchasing power at home. In other words, 
more attention was given to measures to 
keep out foreign goods than to policies that 
would have increased the production and 
sale of goods at home. 

Opposition to restrictive commercial legis- 
lation. The political and economic theories 
of the 18th and igth centuries, together with 
the remarkable changes in manufacturing 
and commerce, combined to produce a nota- 
ble alteration of the trade policies that made 
up the core of the mercantilist system. Be- 
ginning with the middle of the 18th century, 
a number of writers in France and England 
vigorously attacked the old mercantilistic no- 
tions and practices. The most notable were 
the French Physiocrats and Adam Smith and 
his followers in England. Later Continental 
writers who adhered to this point of view 
were J. B. Say and Frédéric Bastiat in France 
and J. H. von Thiinen and K. H. Rau in Ger- 
many. 

Down to about 1825 this reaction against 
mercantilism was mostly only polemical writ- 
ings and oral argument, but from 1825 on- 
ward a steady movement sprang up against 
restrictive commercial legislation. This 
brought about far- -reaching practical results 
in the repeal of laws restricting freedom of 
trade. 

The Zollverein in Germany. The first 
important steps in this direction were taken 
in Prussia. In 1819 the King of Prussia, in 
counsel with his two ministers, Von Maassen 
and Von Bülow, removed the internal cus- 
toms barriers from Prussia and made the 
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state one fiscal unit. These reforms pro- 
vided for admitting raw materials free and 
for a duty of about 10 per cent on imported 
manufactures. In the form of a Zollverein 
(customs union), this Prussian system had 
been extended to all the leading Germans 
states except Austria by 1842. 

England turns to free trade. Shortly after 
the beginnings of Prussian trade liberaliza- 
tion in 1819, the movement against trade 
restriction took a practical form in England. 
Under the leadership of William Huskisson, 
president of the Board of Trade, an organ- 
ized effort began about 1820 to induce other 
nations to reduce their customs duties, and a 
series of reciprocity treaties were negotiated. 
Huskisson was killed in a railroad accident 
in 1830, but the spirit of his work continued, 
and in 1833 a very thoroughgoing reduction 
of duties on commodities imported into Eng- 
land was decreed by Parliament. 

Anti-Corn Law movement. The next im- 
portant stage of the trade-liberalization move- 
ment in England was the campaign against 
the Corn Laws, a protective commercial sys- 
tem that definitely favored the landholding 
class in England. The Corn Laws provided 
for heavy duties on all wheat imported into 
England. Such protective laws had been in 
existence from the time of medieval Eng- 
land, but toward the close of the Napoleonic 
wars and immediately following Waterloo 
the tariffs on wheat had been raised very 
considerably. Exorbitant duties were im- 
posed except when the price of grain was 
very high; in other words, wheat could not 
be profitably shipped into England except 
at the time of a general crop failure or wheat 
famine in England itself. 

The movement against the Corn Laws was 
led by Richard Cobden (1804-65) and John 
Bright (1811-89), two leading British manu- 
facturers who belonged to the new Liberal 
party. The parliamentary campaign against 
the Corn Laws was led by Sir Robert Peel. 
The program of Cobden and Bright was 
based upon the economic theory worked out 
by the followers of Adam Smith, especially 
David Ricardo, who argued that wages tend 
to equal the cost of subsistence on the part 
of the laborer. In other words, wages bear 
a constant and direct relation to the price of 
food. If food can be made cheaper, lower 
wages can be paid; and the profits of the em- 
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ployer thus increased. Cobden and Bright 
and the manufacturing and commercial 
classes in England launched their campaign 
against the Corn Laws on the basis of this 
doctrine: that if the Corn Laws were abol- 
ished, wheat could be imported cheaply and 
wages cut in proportion. While the policy 
of Cobden and Bright was thus clearly 
prompted by their economic interests and 
connections, they rationalized it to the point 
of believing that they were carrying on an 
unselfish crusade for the betterment of all 
mankind. 

English free trade. From the standpoint 
of political propaganda and economic educa- 
tion, the Anti-Corn-Law campaign was one 
of the best organized political and economic 
movements of modern times. It was carried 
on from about 1836 to 1846, when the Anti- 
Corn-Law League succeeded in carrying 
through Parliament a law providing for the 
abolition of the Corn Laws on February 1, 
1849. Accompanying the repeal came addi- 
tional legislation removing or reducing du- 
ties on other commodities. The movement 
toward free trade went on, and in 1860 Eng- 
land had become virtually a free-trade coun- 
try, and the Cobden reciprocity treaty with 
France was negotiated that year. W. E. 
Gladstone led the fight for free trade at this 
time, thus launching his long career as the 
leader of British Liberals. 

Bearing in mind England's priority in the 
development of modern industry, it becomes 
easy to understand its adoption of a free- 
trade policy. It was not only that its econ- 
omists and statesmen recognized more clearly 
than others the advantages of an interna- 
tional division of labor. Even more impor- 
tant, from a practical point of view, was the 
fact that, due to England's priority in the 
first Industrial Revolution, its manufacturers 
were so firmly established that they could 
withstand unbridled competition with the 
producers of other less highly industrialized 
countries and remain prosperous. This con- 
sideration does not belittle England’s en- 
dorsement of the free-trade policy. It merely 
explains how it was possible to carry such a 
policy into effect successfully. 

England alone, of all modern industrial 
and commercial states, was able to reject the 
protectionist movement of the latter part of 
the 19th century, and remain a free-trade 
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state down to the outbreak of the first World 
War in 1914. 

Lower tariff in France. In France, as in 
Germany and England, a strong trend in the 
direction of free trade arose about the mid- 
dle of the 19th century. A campaign for 
tariff reduction developed in the period from 
1830 to 1848, led by Frédéric Bastiat. 
Though Bastiat died in 1850, the work that 
he had started was carried on until Napoleon 
III was converted to the policy of free trade. 
From 1852 to 1860 notable progress was made 
in reducing and eliminating customs duties, 
and in 1860 the Cobden reciprocity treaty 
carried France far on the way toward free 
trade, Other reciprocity treaties were made 
during this same period with the sanction of 
Napoleon III. 

Temporary tariff reduction in the United 
States. Similar movements toward trade 
liberalization swept over the greater part of 
Europe about the middle of the last century. 
Even in the United States, there was com- 
parable progress, beginning with the Clay 

+ compromise tariff of 1833 and culminating in 
ia e very low tariff of 1857. In all these 

western industrial and commercial nations 

it was believed that cheaper food meant lower 
"wages; it was argued that complete free- 
dom of trade would encourage the growth of 
industries in every country along the lines 
that each was best fitted to develop; and it 
` was expected that commerce would be greatly 
stimulated by an economic regime free from 
any restrictions. The period around the 
year 1860 represented the temporary triumph 
of the movement favoring great reductions in 

_ tariff schedules. 

The new protectionism after the ’7o’s. 
About the time of the American Civil War, 
when the second Industrial Revolution was 
beginning to get under way, a new complex 
of economic and political conditions began 
to emerge that checked the free trade move- 
ment and instituted a sort of neo-mercantilist 
revival of protectionism. Improved machin- 
ery and. larger factories brought about by 
the second Industrial Revolution. greatly in- 
creased the production of goods in indus- 
trialized countries. This led the countries 
which were only beginning to mechanize 
their production to consider ways of protect- 
ing themselves from having the products of 
the industrialized countries dumped on their 


shores, The increased production of wheat 
in the United States and Australia threatened 
the European farmers with serious competi- 
tion after 1870. The economy of Europe was 
disturbed by depressions in 1873, 1882, 1890, 
and 1907. And from 1873 to the close of the 
century prices tended to fall. These ad- 
verse economic conditions encouraged efforts 
to improve national prosperity by protecting 
and stimulating home production and the 
home market. Political factors also played 
their role in changing the attitude toward 
trade policies. The first high tariff law in 
the United States during the Civil War aimed 
to increase public revenues—and it encour- 
aged European countries to try the same 
method. And the growing ‘nationalism in 
Germany, Italy, and France logically en- 
couraged nationalistic commercial policies 
and tariff legislation. : 

List, prophet of protection. As the free 
trade movement had found its prophet in 
Adam Smith, so the new protectionism had 
its ideological leader in Friedrich List (1789- 
1846). Lists epoch-making work, entitled 
The National System of Political Economy, 
was published in 1841. A German who had 
been driven out of his native land because 
of his progressivism, List came to America, 
became acquainted with the political and 
economic writings of Alexander Hamilton, 
was converted to Hamilton’s views on na- 
tional politics and economics, and elaborated 
Hamilton's theories. 

List contended that there was a wide di- 
versity in the degree of economic evolution 
in the various countries of the world, and 
that it was necessary for the less developed 
nations to safeguard their growing industries 
by a protective tariff. List's contention has 
become famous in economic theory as the 
“{nfant-industry argument.” He admitted 
that as soon as a country had reached a con- 
dition of well developed industrial life, it 
might then begin to reduce its tariff schedules 
until they approached a condition of com- 
plete freedom of trade. 

High tariffs in the United States. The 
first country to take a step toward the return 
to protection was the United States, during 
the Civil War. Following the Morrill Act 
of 1861 came several tariff bills, which were 
adopted ostensibly as fiscal measures designed 
to produce the greater national income that 
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was much needed on account of the high 
expenditures caused by the Civil War. Be- 
ginning with the act of 1862, the tariff rates 
were raised, and after the war was over the 
liberal schedules of the 1857 tariff were never 
restored, Despite sporadic and temporary 
downward reductions in 1894 and 1913, Un- 
der the Hawley-Smoot tariff of 1930 the 
United States reached the highest tariff sched- 
ule in the history of American trade. 
Protection in Europe. The first Euro- 
pean state to make a break with the more 
liberal trend in trade policies was Germany. 
Bismarck, though originally a free-trader, be- 
lieved that a protective tariff would be valua- 
ble for the stimulation of German home in- 
dustries and agriculture and would produce 
a considerable increase of revenue. This 
would enable him to carry through success- 
fully his military increases and his State Capi- 
talism, and to promote nationalism. The 
first tariff bill was passed on June 7, 1879. 
Though this tariff was fairly successful, it did 
not satisfy the vested interests, and higher 
duties were provided in bills of 1885, 1888, 
and 1g0g. The tariff of December 25, 1902, 
an extremely high one, was secured by the 
industrialists, aided by the great landlords. 
France followed in the train of Germany 
with high protectionist measures passed in 
1881, 1885, 1887, 1892, and 1910. Other 
Continental European countries followed the 
precedent of Germany and France in a gen- 
eral revival of protectionism. Only Great 
Britain among leading states remained aloof 
until the first World War. Despite a vigor- 
ous campaign for a return to protectionism, 
led by Joseph Chamberlain, England de- 
cided, in 1905, to retain its free-trade system. 
After the first World War. The stimula- 
tion of nationalism by the first World War 
and the general economic depression begin- 
ning in 1929 led to a great increase in tariffs 
and to the raising of numerous new barriers 
to the free circulation of goods, The new 
states created by the Treaty of Versailles tried 
to further their nationalistic ambitions by 
neo-mercantilistic policies. And the older 
states, with their capacity to produce a sur- 
plus of products, in a number of cases adopted 
a more highly protective policy than existed 
before the war. Even in the United States, 
where the international competition and ri- 
valry are felt less than in Europe, tariff rates 
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went up noticeably after 1918. The situa- 
tion was aggravated by the fact that payment 
of the tremendous reparations and war debts 
was possible only if the debtor nations could 
export goods and thus pile up credit bal- 
ances. The western world became involved 
in a vicious economic circle that did much to 
enhance the political instability of postwar 
Europe. A final blow was given to free trade 
when England, its staunchest advocate, put 
into force in 1921 and thereafter several 
mildly protective tariff rates. The more im- 
portant changes were brought about at the 
Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa in 
1932, which instituted the system of imperial 
preference . providing higher protection 
against nonempire countries and continuing 
relatively free trade between the Dominions 
and the mother country. It was hoped by 
many that the London Economic Conference 
of 1933 would lead to international agree- 
ments to revise tariffs downward, but it failed 
entirely in this respect. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull’s proposals for reciprocal trade” 
treaties accomplished nothing substantial for _ 
tariff reduction. With the rise of State Capi- 
talism, especially in Germany and Italy, and 
the drive toward autarchy or economic self- 
sufficiency, even more drastic limitations were 
imposed on foreign trade by the quota system 
of the ‘go’s that specifically limited the 
amount of goods that could be imported 
from a given country. Foreign trade tended 
to descend to a virtual barter system. 

Tariffs as weapon in economic warfare. 
The European tariff system possesses one trait 
that is not so prominent in the tariff regula- 
tions of the United States, namely, the tend- _ 
ency to use tariff schedules as a mode of eco- 
nomic warfare during times of political peace. 
In the United States the tariff has been chiefly. 
an economic policy, based mainly on a single 
flat rate to apply to imports from all countries 
whatever. In Europe, on the contrary, tariff 
bills provide maximum and minimum rates, 
with a wide variation of schedules between 
the maximum and the minimum. If ancigh- 
boring state will grant very favorable trade 
concessions, the minimum rates are applied 
in commercial relations with that particular 
state. If favorable concessions cannot be se- 
cured, then the maximum rates apply. This 
European system of discriminatory and dif- 
ferential tariffs has been a prime economic 
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cause of national friction and hatreds. With 
the possible exception of the struggle for raw 
materials and market overseas, it was proba- 
bly the most significant economic factor in 
producing the belligerent spirit in contem- 
porary Europe, thus helping to bring on the 
two world wars. This principle of maximum 
and minimum rates was adopted by Secretary 
Hull, but he made so little headway with it 
that his policy stirred up no serious interna- 
tional friction. 

Effects of protection. As to the relation 
of tariffs to national and world welfare, opin- 
ions differ. In general, tariffs may prove 
helpful in the earlier stages of economic evo- 
lution, to protect promising industrial de- 
velopments that are not as yet fully estab- 
lished. Some experts on public finance hold 
that indirect taxes are better than direct 
taxes, and that a tariff for revenue only is 
one of the best forms of indirect taxation. 

It is not difficult, however, to prove that 
the high protective tariffs which exist in mod- 
ern states, in conjunction with mature eco- 
nomic development, are a mode of protecting 
vested interests, and that they prevent pro- 
tected countries from enjoying a normal eco- 
nomic evolution. The world would prob- 
ably be much better off if we could follow 
the policy advocated by Adam Smith and 
allow each state to develop to a high degree 
of excellence the types of industries that its 
natural resources, its geographical position, 
and the particular qualities of its population 
seem to favor. Protective tariffs have en- 
abled vested interests to force a country into 
many forms of industrial endeavor for which 
there is little justification. This folly has 
diminished economic efforts in lines of activ- 
ity that would have been much more produc- 
tive and desirable. 

Further, it is certain that modern protec- 
tive tariffs have been a leading cause of the 
rise and persistence of monopolies. Giant 
combinations, having practical control over 
the supply of a given commodity within a 
state, have been able to charge exorbitantly 
high prices because foreign firms have been 
unable, on account of the high tariff wall, to 
ship in such commodities and sell them at a 
cheaper price. Nothing could be more effec- 
tive in frustrating the oppressive policies of 
monopolistic concerns than general freedom 
of trade’ throughout the world. But this 


would require not only the reduction of high 
tariffs; international cartels would have to b2 
eliminated. 

Moreover, there is one great economic fal- 
lacy in the protectionist policy and logic that 
has been overlooked, even by most econ- 
omists. In some cases, high tariff rates do 
not exclude foreign goods but actually in- 
crease the amount of importations from 
abroad. In many instances a country must 
get goods from another which has a high 
tariff wall, or else it insists on getting these 
goods even if they are not absolutely needed. 
In such cases, more goods must be sent in as 
payment by the purchasing country than 
would be the case if free trade existed. The 
increased volume, or value, of such forcign 
goods sent in is roughly equal to the tariff 
duties imposed. 

Slight prospect for tariff reform. Despite 
all the historical and economic arguments 
against high protective tariffs, inasmuch as 
the protective tariff system has now become 
pretty thoroughly ingrained in the political 
and economic system of every modern na- 
tion (with the possible exception of Eng- 
land), any reduction of tariff rates will have 
to take place slowly and gradually, in order 
that modern business may adapt itself to 
these transformations in a safe and reason- 
able manner. One can scarcely hope for a 
rapid and successful transition from today’s 
exceedingly high protective tariffs to an era 
of real free trade. Further, the general trend 
toward State Capitalism also will make it 
more difficult to induce governments to sanc- 
tion free trade policies. 

National foreign policies destructive of 
world trade. Disastrous as protective tariffs, 
quota systems, and barter conflicts may have 
been in restricting foreign trade, they were 
as nothing compared with imperialism and 
other stupidities in the general foreign poli- 
cies of nations, which have reduced and all 
but destroyed’ world trade. We may cite 
a few representative examples. Germany, 
which was forging ahead in world trade un- 
der the Kaiser, insisted on building a great 
navy, ostensibly to protect German foreign 
trade. She thereby increased the enmity of 
Britain, which went to war with her in 1914 
and brought in the United States to finish 
her off in 1917. The result was an impov- 
erished Germany, which was restored to pros- 
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perity only under a Hitler, whose foreign 
policies ultimately reduced Germany to chaos 
and ruin far exceeding that after the Thirty 
Years’ War. Hitler’s impatience and belli- 
cosity alienated the very England that had 
helped to build Germany up as a formidable 
military power from 1933 to 1939. Britain 
had been jealous of German trade progress 
before 1914, but in defeating Germany in 
1918 Britain seriously impaired the best cus- 
tomer she had on the Continent of Europe. 
By reducing Germany and central Europe 
to chaos in the second World War, Britain 
not only destroyed the purchasing power of 
potential great customers for an indefinite 
period, but opened the way for the suprem- 
acy of Soviet Russia on the Continent. And 
Soviet Russia faces Britain with a State- 
Socialistic economy relentlessly opposed to 
British commercial and financial capitalism. 
Mussolini’s bellicosity and imperial ambi- 
tions reduced Italy to indefinite interna- 
tional pauperism and destroyed her forcign 
trade. 

Though our American investments in Ja- 
pan were several times greater than those in 
China and though our trade with Japan was 
vastly greater than with China, we subsidized 
China and needled Japan into war. Now we 
are turning around and financing Japanese 
recovery so that, perhaps several decades 
hence, she can once more be as good a cus- 
tomer as she was in 1940, while we must 
either leave China in unprecedented chaos or 
go on indefinitely with expensive subsidies, 
which have so far been largely appropriated 
by Chinese black-market moguls or other 
racketeers. Yet, if any country except Soviet 
Russia has learned any lesson from all of this, 
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it has not been apparent in the foreign policy 
that has emerged since the surrender of Japan 
in August 1945. 

Foreign charity in the guise of foreign 
trade. The unwise policies pursued as a 
means of destroying the economies of the 
conquered countries after the second World 
War and obstructing their capacity to reha- 
bilitate themselves and become self-support- 
ing compelled the United States, the only 
solvent nation producing a surplus of food 
and goods, to send vast shipments abroad. 
Partisans of the foreign-trade illusion, includ- 
ing President Truman, seized upon these 
shipments as proof of our great and rising 
foreign trade, pointing to our unprecedented 
exports in 1946 and to the prospect that they 
would become far greater in 1947. It was 
even proposed that an International Trade 
Organization be set up to supplement the 
Bretton Woods Monetary Fund and Interna-, 
tional Bank. 

These foreign-trade partisans have failed 
to point out that what they call our new and 
flourishing foreign trade is really nothing but 
foreign charity. Most of these goods and 
food products are given away for sheer relief 
purposes. We receive no payment for them; 
their cost must be borne by American tax- 
payers. Far from increasing American in- 
come, our inflated export trade is a great 
financial burden on the country and depletes 
our resources. This policy is, doubtless, 
essential and desirable to relieve suffering, 
but it should not be dishonestly described as a 
source and symptom of growing American 
prosperity. As pointed out earlier, this pol- 
icy can best be described as “deficit mercantil- 
ism.” 
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The Rise of the Urban Age, Population Growth, 
: and the Migration of Peoples 
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NE of the outstanding results of the 
Industrial Revolution was the grad- 
ual transition of western civilization 

‘from an agricultural to an urban basis—per- 
haps the chief social transformation in hu- 
man history. The expansion of Europe and 
the Commercial Révolution stimulated the 
growth of towns and lessened the overwhelm- 


L THE FACTORY TOWN 


A. How the Modern Industrial City 
Came into Being 


Novelty and complexity of the city and 
city life. Among all the institutional and 
cultural developments of modern times, it is 
probable that the large industrial city is the 
most novel and complex product of social 
evolution. That it is a highly complicated 
social, economic, political, legal, cultural, 
and psychological phenomenon that had 
rarely if ever before appeared in the experi- 
ence of mankind is brought out by Dr. Fred- 
eric C. Howe, an expert on urban problems 
and urban evolution: 


The twentieth-century city bears but slight re- 
semblance to the city of the past. It is no longer 
a place of refuge, of protection from attack. It 
has lost the cohesion of the family and the clan. 
No single religion unites the citizens; no legalized 
caste divides the free from the slave, the master 
from the apprentice. It is no longer sovereign 
as it was in Italy and Germany. — It has become an 
integral part of the state. Its life, too, is no 
longer local, it has become international. Every 
corner of the world contributes to its population, 
as does every race and creed. The steamship and 
the railroad have made the city a clearing house; 
they have brought New York and Pekin into 
closer commercial relations than were the neigh- 
boring communities of England two centuries ago. 
The power of the hand operative has been multi- 
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ing predominance of agricultural life that 
had characterized the medieval age. But in 
1800 the pattern of European culture was 
still agrarian. The great majority of people 
lived in the country. Although many of 
them continued to raise flocks and cultivate 
the soil, others worked for merchant capital- 
ists under the putting-out system. 


AND THE URBAN AGE 


plied into .nany horse-power by steam and elec- 
tricity, while the division of labor has increased 
the productive capacity of the individual a 
thousand-fold. The industrial city is a new force 
in the world.* 


The modern city is a social and cultural 
innovation not only on account of its rela- 
tionship to new industrial and commercial 
achievements in recent times. It is also a 
new social pattern because of its complicated 
and intricate character as a social unit; Pro- 
fessor William Bennett Munro says: 


The modern city is an endlessly complicated 
phenomenon. It is sometimes defined as “a large 
body of people living in a relatively small area,” 
but this definition is altogether inadequate. It 
conveys no intimation of the fact that the city has 
a peculiar social structure, a specialized govern- 
mental organization, a unique legal status and a 
highly intricate economic life. A comprehensive 
definition of the modern city must indicate that 
it is a social, political, legal, and economic unit, 
all rolled into one. It is a concentrated body of 
population possessing some significant social char- 
acteristics, chartered as a municipal corporation, 
having its own system of local government, carry- 
ing on multifarious economic enterprises and 
pursuing an elaborate program of social adjust- 
ment and amelioration. 

The city has more wealth thane country, 
more skill, more erudition within its bounds, more 
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The Rise of the Urban Age and the Migration of Peoples 


initiative, more philanthropy, more science, more 
divorces, more aliens, more births and deaths, 
more accidents, more rich, more poor, more wise 
men and more fools.? 


Economic basis of urbanization, The 
causes of this impressive urbanization of soci- 
ety in modern and contemporary times are nu- 
merous and complex, but they are all related 
to the major economic changes since the 18th 
century. Specifically, the changes in agricul- 
ture, industry, and transportation, and the re- 
sulting growth of trade produced the mod- 
ern cities. 

It has been very generally understood that 
our rapid urbanization has been closely re- 
lated to the rise of machines and the factory 
as the result of the Industrial Revolutions. 
But the very significant contributions of the 
Agricultural, Revolutions to urban growth 
must not be ‘overlooked, for it was the in- 
creasing efficiency of farming that made it 
possible for cities to become larger and more 
numerous after industrial conditions had sup- 
plied a stimulus to urban growth. While it 
is true that machines and factories made ‘cities 
necessary, it is equally true that improved 
agriculture and trade made it possible for 
large cities to exist in unprecedented num- 
ber. The improvements in agricultural pro- 
duction made it possible to produce a far 
greater amount of food than ever before. 
Enough food could be grown by one portion 
of the population to support another portion, 
the large nonagricultural group concentrated 
in urban areas. And the more efficient farm- 
ing became, the less the number of farmers 
who were needed to produce food, and the 
more farmers’ sons and daughters there were 
to seek employment in the cities. 

Importance of steam power in creating 
urban concentration. The rise of the Em- 
pire of Machines and of the factory system as 
basic aspects of the Industrial Revolution, 
due mainly to the development of steam 
power, was the main stimulus to urban 
growth after the middle of the 18th century. 
The guilds were usually located in towns 
during the Middle Ages, but there were never 
enough guildsmen to.create large urban pop- 
ulations. The putting-out system that fol- 
lowed upon the heels of the guilds in many 
countries was located, in large part, in the 
country areas. Machines made the factory 
system necessary because they could not be 
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set up conveniently in the homes of workers. 
Factories required the concentration of a 
working population in their immediate 
neighborhood, ‘especially in an era when 
working hours were long and transportation 
facilities crude and meager. And working 
populations had to be concentrated near fac- 
tories because the main power then used by i 
the factories was steam and had to be ap- 
plied to machinery right where it was gen- 
erated. Workers could not be scattered about 


in small units as they can today when motive ` 


power for factories is developed by electric 
motors. Steam power, besides making neces- 
sary the concentration of workers in cities, 
also made it possible to transport to the 
cities by rail and ship food and raw materials 
from distant parts of the country or even 
from foreign lands. Of all the factors that 
contributed to the tremendous concentration 
of working populations in urban regions, 
steam power is probably the most important. 

Cumulative growth of urban congestion. 
Machines and steam power created the first 
factories, but then there was a cumulative 
tendency, for factories that were successful 
tended to grow ever larger. Since steam 
power continued to be the main form of 
energy employed, additions to plant facili- 
ties were made adjacent to the earlier build- 
ings. The larger the plant, the greater the 
number of people who had to live near it in 
order to work in it. So the congestion of 
factory towns rolled on like a snowball, get- 
ting ever greater. 

The problems of industrial administration 
also helped to promote urban congestion. 
At first, the offices of factory owners and man- 
agers were located in the factories themselves. 
This brought still more persons to live in the 
factory neighborhood. Later, there was a 
tendency for factory owners and managers 
to move into other but adjacent parts of 
the city. For various natural reasons, these 
administrative offices tended to group them- 
selves together in the same building or in 
buildings located in the same section of the 
town. Before the days of the telephone, it 
was relatively necessary to keep subordinates 
and clerks under immediate supervision. 
This produced an ever greater congestion of 
the white-collar element in city populations. 
Retail merchants also tended to congregate 
in the same general section of the city, thus 
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bringing about congestion of those who dom- 
inated the process of distribution. 

New technology favors further congestion. 
In the earlier period when these tendencies 
were manifested, construction methods in 
office buildings exerted a certain limitation 
upon the possibilities of congestion. Office 
buildings could not be very high, and hence 
the area which they occupied was spread out 
relatively. But improvemsnis in steel and 
reinforced concrete construction, especially 
in the goth century, made possible a degree 
of urban congestion hitherto undreamed of. 
They created the skyscraper. Improved 
methods of transportation removed any sharp 
limits to urban population growth and to its 
characteristic congestion. More numerous 
and faster railroads and bigger and better 
ships made it possible to bring to metropoli- 
tan centers an ever larger supply of food and 
raw materials from all parts of the earth. 
The population could move from the center 
or to the suburbs, but it had to spend the 
working day in congested areas. In this way, 
there grew up the urban monstrosities of our 
era. They were not only infinitely larger 
than the cities of antiquity, but they were 
far more highly concentrated within a given 
area. They are called mononucleated (or 
single-core) cities, in contrast to the scattered 
and diffuse urban settlements of antiquity 
and of the Far East today. 

No industrial or technological reason for 
urban congestion today. The main eco- 
nomic reasons for very large cities and for so 
high a degree of urban concentration no 
longer exist, now that we have electric power 
and improved communication by telephone, 
telegraph, and teletype systems. The main 
force perpetuating and encouraging urban 
congestion is the profit motive as adminis- 
tered by real estate promoters, who have a 
vested interest in stimulating urban conges- 
tion. The more congested the area, the 
higher the price of real estate holdings and 
the higher the rents under normal conditions. 
Of course, there is a counter influence in the 
profit ambitions of real estate speculators 
who are interested in promoting suburban 
development. Certainly, the trend of en- 
lightened opinion is today emphasizing the 
logic and convenience of urban decentraliza- 
tion. ; 

The great industrial city a relatively re- 
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cent product. Our modern city-dominated 
culture is, then, a product of the factory sys- 
tem, and is very different from anything that 
preceded it. City life for the majority of a 
population is so new in history that its re- 
sults cannot yet be foretold. Athens seems 
never to have had a population of much over 
150,000, and the average population of im- 
perial Rome was only somewhere around a 
million. Only Rome, Alexandria, Baghdad, 
and perhaps Constantinople at its height, ever 
exceeded 1,000,000. In 1800, London had 
only 864,000 inhabitants, Paris 547,000, and 
Berlin 172,000. There were only 15 cities in 
England in 1801 with a population of over 20,- 
ooo. Added together, their population to- 
taled only about 1,500,000. By 1891 there 
were 185 English cities of over 20,000, with a 
combined population of over 15,500,000. In 
1940 the population of London was 8,700, 
o00; of Paris 4,935,000; of Berlin 4,335,000; 
and of Greater New York 11,690,500. ‘These 
figures are characteristic of the changed sit- 
uation throughout the Western industrial 
countries. The rapid growth of the city 
population after the rise of mechanical in- 
dustry is well illustrated by the following 
table showing the increase of the urban popu- 
lation in the United States from 1790 to 1930: 


City POPULATION GROWTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cities of 8,000 Inhabitants or 


over 
Num- Percent 

Total ber of of Total 
Year Population Population Places Population 
1790... 3,929,214 131,472 6 3:3 
1800 .. 5,308,483 210,873 6 4.0 
1820... 9,638,453 475135 13 4:9 
1840 .. 17,069,453 1,453994 44 8.5 
1860 .. 31,443,321 5,072,256 141 16.1 
1880 .. 50,155,783 11,365,698 285 22.7 
1900 .. 75,994.575 25,018,385 547 33:0 
1920 . .105,710,620 46,307,640 924 43.8 
1930 . 122,775,046 60,333,452 1,208 49-1 
B. The Modern City as a Social 

Community 


Socio-economic zones of the city. The 
modern industrial city possesses the definitely 
novel and interesting characteristics of a form 
of social community hitherto strange to hu- 
man experience. 

When we examine the more typical urban 
areas or zones of the average city, we see that 
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little or none of this diversified distribution 
of city activities and population groups was 
originally planned in any intelligent fashion. 
Rather, it has grown up in part as the result 
of functional differentiation of activities and 
in part as the result of accident and habit. 
The congestion and the helter-skelter charac- 
ter of urban development have been pro- 
duced by its very planlessness. Only recently 
has there been any deliberate and organized 
effort to provide a functional distribution of 
city activities and structures. The most im- 
portant product of this movement to date 
has been the rational but arbitrary zoning 
of city areas in order to keep given types of 
businesses and related structures in specified 
regions, for example, separating residential 
from manufacturing districts. 

The “downtown” area. The heart of one 
of our typical larger cities is called its “down- 
town” area. This is the zone of finance and 
commerce and of the services that are most 
directly allied to finance and commerce. It 
is the area of great skyscraper business struc- 
tures. With these giant office buildings, 
which bring about a tremendous concentra- 
tion of urban population during working 
hours, there are also restaurants, hotels, 
stores, and the like that serve the business 
area. Though some may live permanently 
in the hotels, human habitation is, on the 
whole, incidental and transient in this finan- 
cial and commercial zone, 

The “inner industrial zone.” Adjacent to 
or surrounding this downtown zone is a resi- 
dential, industrial, and more highly spe- 
cialized commercial zone. It is sometimes 
called the “inner industrial zone,” Here is 
a massed working population devoted pri- 
marily to the manufacturing of clothing, 
furs, leather goods, cigars, and the like. For 
the most part, these are small-scale businesses. 
The workers live in relatively inferior resi- 
dential areas, sometimes the abandoned 
homes formerly occupied by the richer ele- 
ments in the city. The workers here form 
their own special social community, differenti- 
ated normally on the basis of trades and in- 
dustries. f 

Tenement and slum areas. Backing up 
against-this second zone are the tenement and 
slum districts and the back-street areas where 
the sweated industries tend to congregate, 
with much of the work carried on in the 
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miserable dwellings of the poor. Here we 
find the massed misery of city life. Recrea- 
tional facilities are limited or wanting al- 
together. Sanitary conditions are deplorable. 

Middle-class residential zone. Bordering 
on the tenement zone come the middle- 
class apartments and the stores that serve the 
large middle-class element in the urban popu- 
lation. Except in the larger cities, this area 
has single houses also that are occupied by 
the middle class. Interspersed in these areas 
are palatial skyscraper apartment houses in- 
habited by the well-to-do or the very rich. 

The suburbs. Finally and most remote 
from the downtown section are the suburban 
apartments and single homes, populated 
chiefly by commuters who carry on their daily 
labors in the more congested areas of the 
urban community. With the increasing con- 
gestion of the city proper and the growing 
facilities of rapid transit, these suburban 
areas become more populous and more widely 
scattered about on the periphery of the city. 

Racial and national segregation. In ad- 
dition to this quasi-functional distribution 
and segregation of city districts, racial and 
national groups are segregated, particularly 
in American cities that have been built up 
largely by foreign immigration. ‘These racia] 
and national colonies tend to be situated 
chiefly in the inner industrial zone and in 
the tenement areas. 

“Social distance” in the city. One of the 
most striking things about the great city of 
today as a social community is the unprec- 
edented combination of physical proximity 
with what sociologists call “social distance,” 
All social types are thrown together by the 
tens of thousands within the same urban 
boundaries, Yet a single urban commu- 
nity has social differentiations and barriers as 
great as those that separated the medieval 
feudal lord from the most lowly serf or cot- 
ter, Between the palatial apartment and 
penthouse occupants and the slum dwellers 
who may live within a stone’s throw of each 
other, there is, says Professor Munro, “the 
greatest social distance” to be observed any- 
where on this planet. 

City suppresses neighborhood interests 
and activities. Down to the time of the ap- 
pearance of the great urban areas, the neigh- 
borhood was the center of social life, Geo- 
graphical proximity was directly related to 
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acquaintanceship and sociability. But in 
the typical city this has all passed away. Ur- 
ban dwellers not only are unacquainted with 
those who live in the neighboring apartment 
houses, but they rarely know those who live 
on the same floor of their own apartment. 
Social relations are chiefly functional and 
professional. Urban types choose their 
friends on the basis of trades and professions, 
fraternal associations, and other considera- 
tions that have little or no relationship to 
proximity of habitation. 

Complexity and fluidity of city life. 
Every type of class differentiation known: to 
modern society, emerges in city life; the 
plutocrats, the well-to-do middle class, the 
petty bourgeoisie, the white-collar proletariat, 
and the industrial proletariat. And these 
class distinctions are real and potent, even 
though their boundaries are rather vague and 
fluid. Cultural and racial distinctions also 
prevail—the various foreign language groups 
tend to segregate according to kind, and 
there are Negro districts, Chinatowns, and 
the like. On the great thoroughfares, car- 
rying on their various economic activities by 
day and seeking amusement by night, are the 
most inchoate and heterogeneous crowds that 
the world has ever witnessed. Only ancient 
Rome and Alexandria could present anything 
to compare with this situation so typical olf 
our greater cities. And even in these an- 
cient cosmopolitan centers the streets were 
never mobbed by such diversified throngs as 
crowd the Great White Ways of our metro- 
politan communities. But even in these 
maulings and jostlings, the trade-marks of 
class differentiation are clearly visible and 
usually respected. 

Little unity of public opinion in the city. 
With such diversity of social status, economic 
interests, and cultural background, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to bring about any com- 
munity of interest or unity of attitude in 
public affairs. But the very exigencies and 
emergencies of urban life force upon city 
populations a certain minimum of social co- 
herence and community of policy. Rich and 
poor alike, foreigner and native-born, seek 
to educate their children, protect their health, 
and defend their homes and property; so the 
city has to unite upon an educational policy 
and the provision of a vast educational plant. 
All classes find it necessary to drink water 
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and dispose of waste; so vast sanitary engi- 
neering enterprises are developed to promote 
the health and well-being of all types of urban 
dwellers. Police departments are created to 
preserve law and order down town and in 
suburbs, and fire-fighting forces are provided 
to protect both penthouses and intolerable 
slums. 

Civic welfare supplants neighborly sym- 
pathy and assistance. The altruistic im- 
pulses and social consciousness that formerly 
functioned in the neighborhood structure of 
agrarian society find their outlet in various 
urban organizations designed to promote 
some form of social welfare. In New York 
City alone there are over 1,200 of these or- 
ganizations that aim to serve others without 
remuneration. As the home becomes less 
important in city civilization, various func- 
tional groups and civic centers gain in rela- 
tive influence: functional organizations like 
chambers of commerce and labor union 
centrals, service clubs of numerous types, and 
fraternal organizations. 

Discursive and pluralistic nature of urban 
patterns. With groups so numerous and 
diverse as those in city life, cohesion and con- 
sistency are all but impossible. All that can 
be attained is a workable compromise among 
these multifarious urban groups, The cx- 
istence and consequences of this situation 
have been emphasized by Professor Munro: 


This social disintegration, this complete absence 
of psychological homogeneity, is what burdens the 
city with many of its most difficult problems. It 
makes virtually impossible the securing of a con- 
sensus on any project or program of civic better- 
ment. What the business interests propose is 
usually viewed with suspicion by the industrial 
workers. Intelligentsia and middle class, politi- 
cians and reformers, stand-patters and go-getters 
pull apart in the city, not together. Unified so- 
cial leadership becomes next to impossible and 
group leadership takes its place. The city dwell- 
ers think in groups; they become group conscious; 
hence many of the community's social problems 
have to be handled by makeshift and compromise 
rather than by vigorous, unified, constructive ef- 
fort. 


The city disrupts family life and conju- 
gal cohesion. One of the most important 
changes which the city has brought in the 
fundamentals of social life has been its im- 
pact upon the home and the family. The 


In the last half of the 18th century 
England found a place in European 
painting. The first notable English 
artist was William Hogarth. In his 
paintings and engravings he scorned 
the portrait painting of royalty and 
gentry that characterized the work 
of Continental artists. Instead, he 
poked fun at aristocratic elegance, 
satirized the degraded life of society, 
and depicted the squalid, crowded 
living conditions of London. Right: 
Covent Garden on a dreary winter 
morning. Snow lies on the roofs, 
icicles hang from the eaves, and the 
sky is dark. The prim old maid, ac- 
companied by a shivering footboy 
carrying her prayer book, is going to 
early morning church service. She 
scowls at the two tipsy beaux em- 
bracing a couple of orange-girls. An 
old woman seated on a basket, the 
girl warming her hands from the 
heat of a few blazing sticks, and a 
wretched beggar entreating charity 
complete the foreground group. 
Behind them is Tom King’s Coffee 
House, a notorious resort of the 
most tu bulent rakes of London. In 
the doorway revelers and constables 
called to check their disorder engage 
with swords and cudgels. At the left 
are two little schoolboys and a ven- 


dor with a basket on her head and 
a lantern on her arm. Dr. Rock, a 
quack, holds in one hand a bottle 
of medicine and in the other a hoard 
on which the King’s arms indicate 
that his practice is sanctioned by 
Royal Letters Patent. Left: A scene 
near Charing Cross on an anniver- 
sary occasion. Passing the Rummer 
Tavern are an intoxicated gentle- 
man, whose plain white apron is the 
badge of a Freemason, and a waiter 
carrying a lantern, who is assisting 
him homeward. Behind them a 
man fills a hogshead with wine. 
- The Salisbury Flying Coach has 
overturned when passing through a 
street bonfire lit by revelers, Inside 
the shop a drunken apprentice 
shaves a customer. An interesting 
note of the times is the barber’s sign, 
reading “Shaving, bleeding, and 
teeth drawn with a touch.” ‘The 
wretches under the barber’s bench 
portray penury and misery. In the 
distance a house is afire, a likely 
event from the fireworks used on 
celebration nights. Some of the 
people in these pictures are carica- 
tures of well-known persons contem- 
porary with the artist. 
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prevailing conceptions of the home, both in 
popular phraseology and in sociological dis- 
cussion, revolve about the rural home and 
family of the pre-urban epoch. These rested 
upon a definite social and economic founda- 
tion associated with the conditions of rural 
life and a farming economy. In the city, 
these original bases of the family have been 
wiped out as thoroughly as the old rural 
neighborhood life itself. Moreover, the ma- 
jority of city dwellers have no such fixed and 
permanent abode as characterized rural life. 
Moving day on May ist or October 1st is 
characteristic of urban existence. People 
shift from one apartment to another or from 
one tenement to another, even the relatively 
well-to-do. In urban social life the unit is 
no longer the home. During the temporary 
occupancy of an urban apartment, it is little 
more than a cage or cubicle from which one 
goes out for most pleasures and interests. In 
the apartment there is little opportunity for 
diversified recreation. In the urban home 
children become an economic liability, at 
least during the period of their education. 
They can render no assistance of any im- 
portance, as they used to on the farm, or in 
the days of child labor in factories. They 
are expensive to rear, and they complicate 
the problems of urban apartment life. 

The city and the family of the future. It 
is not surprising, then, that urbanization has 
been accompanied by a striking increase in 
the divorce rate, until about one family in 
five now winds up in the divorce courts. 
The father is becoming less important as a 
cohesive and disciplinary force in the home. 
Woman’s biological traits compel her to con- 
tinue to be the center of such family life as 
does exist. But with the increasing emanci- 
pation of women, there is less willingness to 
assume the responsibilities and restrictions 
involved in rearing a family under urban 
conditions. Moreover, when there are chil- 
dren, either they are ignored, or much of 
their care is turned over to nurses, maids, and 
tutors, 


C. Special Problems of City Life and 
Administration 


Horrible living conditions in early indus- 
trial cities. Just in proportion as any state 
has been affected by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and has introduced the new machine 
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methods, so urban predominance has become 
characteristic of the population. In the 
more advanced industrial states, such as Eng- 
land, Belgium, Germany, and the United 
States, the city population is decidedly in the 
majority (56.5 per cent in the United States 
in 1940). 

Though the modern city sprang up be- 
cause of the new industrial conditions, there 
was little order, planning, or sanitation in 
the growth of these early manufacturing 
towns. Crude dwellings appeared near the 
factories, often built back to back in long 
rows and separated only by board partitions. 
Little provision was made for personal hy- 
giene and sanitation. Sewers and water sys- 
tems were hardly thought of. Refuse was 
thrown out of the doors and, windows or 
through trapdoors in the floor, Parks and 
recreation places were practically unknown. 
Except in the residential sections occupied 
by employers, the streets were rarely paved. 
Opportunities for recreation scarcely existed 
—hardly a primary defect with 16-hour work- 
ing days. Epidemics and pestilences were 
common in such surroundings. Not only 
did they threaten the existence of the work- 
ing population; the lives of the employers 
and their families were but little safer. 
Whatever the relative proportion of humani- 
tarian spirit and of self-preservation in their 
motives, influential citizens were ultimately 
compelled to support public-health programs. 

Bentham and the rise of public health in 
Britain. The public health movement first 
began on a large scale in England. Jeremy 
Bentham’s name is associated with early agita- 
tion for public health, as with nearly every 
other important reform movement of the 
first third of the igth century in England. 
The disastrous effects of neglecting sanitation 
were forcibly brought to public attention 
after 1837, when a law was passed providing 
for the registration of births and deaths, to- 
gether with statistical evidence as to causes. 
Under the leadership of Bentham’s followers, 
committees made thorough investigations, 
and their reports aroused a public concern 
which was further stimulated by the cholera 
epidemic of 1847. A Public Health Act was 
passed in 1848, creating a general Board of 
Health to advise Parliament and to coordi- 
nate the work of local health boards. The 
first board was so hampered in its efforts by 
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vested interests, which profited by conditions 
as they were, that very little was immediately 
accomplished. But a series of acts were 
passed, from 1871 to 1875, codifying and ex- 
tending sanitary legislation and providing 
for local enforcement. The separate Min- 
istry of Health, created in 1919, was set up as 
an adequate central authority to cure the 
most serious administrative defect in the 
older system. 

Improvement of health situation in cities. 
Other European countries had to meet the 
same problems of urban health when the 
Industrial, Revolution reached them. Ger- 
many and one or two other Continental coun- 
tries have gone even further than England in 
sanitary legislation. Besides the provisions 
for pure drinking water and adequate drain- 
age, good paving accompanied by sprinkling 
and flushing of streets has helped to ward off 
disease. Garbage is kept off the streets or 
covered. 

Scientific knowledge of the causes of diseases 
and the main channels of their dissemination 
is a major achievement of recent times. To 
give an example, smallpox was formerly a 
terrible scourge, but now comparatively few 
people in the Occident contract it, and a 
small percentage of these die or are disfigured. 
Diphtheria has also been all but wiped out in 
up-to-date cities.. Typhoid fever has been 
suppressed mainly by safeguarding the water 
supply. Preventive medicine is an illustra- 
tion of an achievement that has extended far 
beyond remedying the original difficulties. 
Made necessary by the rise of the factory 
town, it has gone on reducing the death rate, 
which long ago became lower than it was be- 
fore the factory system started. 

Problems of city government. The intro- 
duction of elementary forms of public-health 
provisions, through the efforts of reformers 
and physicians, was only the beginning of 
attempts to solve the difficuit problem of 
adapting mankind to the novel facts of urban 
life and of making life in the city not merely 
possible but relatively pleasant and endur- 
able. This has involved significant experi- 
ments in city politics and the direction of city 
life in general. 

As population has become more and more 
concentrated in muncipalities, the problems 
of municipal government vie in importance 
with those of local, provincial, and central 
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governments. The conditions of city life 
have provided opportunities for a far greater 
degree of corruption and manipulation in 
party politics than exists elsewhere. The po- 
litical boss, especially, has taken hold and 
fattened in city politics. The problems of 
contemporary city government have centered 
very largely around the nefarious activities 
of local bosses and the efforts of the more in- 
telligent and honest citizens to free them- 
selves from the octopus of the political ma- 
chine. Various schemes have been suggested 
for achieving this end, such as the commis- 
sion form of government, the city-manager 
plan, and sundry other administrative novel- 
ties. Merely to throw out one group of 
“rascals” by a political upheaval accomplishes 
little of permanent value. City government 
must be placed upon a scientific and efficient 
basis if there is to be any lasting improve- 
ment. The European municipalities (espe- 
cially in Germany) have succeeded far better 
than those of the United States in solving the 
perplexing problems of urban politics. 

Municipal socialism. Almost as impor- 
tant for modern city life as the attack upon 
the abuses of urban politics has been the re- 
lated effort, in many cities, to secure control 
over the public utilities of municipalities, 
and to provide public facilities for divers 
forms of recreation. Considerable progress 
has been made in many great European states 
toward the municipal ownership of lighting 
plants, street railways, theaters, lecture halls, 
music halls, parks, gardens, and so on. This 
has been notably characteristic of the Ger- 
man cities. In this manner, the urban citi- 
zens, generally, have gained more and more 
control over the conditions that determine 
whether their own lives shall be healthy, safe, 
and inspiring, or the reverse. 

Many writers believe that public ownership 
on a municipal scale is far more likely to be 
immediately successful than the Socialist plan 
for complete government ownership. Cer- 
tainly, municipal ownership is in line with 
the opinion of many political and sociological 
writers that the local government units must 
receive a far greater degree of recognition in 
the politico-social system of the future. 

Some especially difficult problems have 
appeared in connection with the vast public 
enterprises of the city under modern indus- 
trialissa. A lighting plant, a street railway, 
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a water system, or a telephone exchange is 
likely to be a perfect monopoly—or inefficient 
to the extent that it is not. In Germany and 
some other European states, the tendency 
has been to avoid both the abuses of private 
monopoly and thedifficulties of government 
regulation by resorting to municipal owner- 
ship of such public utilities. Even in the 
United States there has been a considerable 
development of municipal ownership of utili- 
ties. The following is the percentage of 
municipal ownership in 1937, as reported by 
1,782 cities of over 5,000 population: water- 
works, 70.8; sewage disposal plants, 40.7; 
cemeteries 32.9; airports, 22.5; electric light 
plants, 15.8; markets, 9.5; ports, 4.9, gas 
plants, 2.9; abattoirs, 2.4; street railways, 1.1, 


D. Urban Congestion, Transportation, 
and Housing 


Rapid transit increases urban congestion 
in downtown areas. Rapid and cheap trans- 
portation lies at the core of modern city 
problems, just as it is a fundamental item in 
our industrial order in general. The people 
who work in a city like Dortmund, Man- 
chester, or Detroit must live close by in point 
of time; but the actual distance may be many 
miles if there is a swift and reliable suburban 
transportation system. Given twice its pres- 
ent rapid-transit facilities, almost any occi- 
dental city could spread out until the conges- 
tion of living quarters would scarcely be 
noticeable, The drawback is that the same 
factors that would encourage an improvement 
in the transportation system would also prob- 
ably congest the daily traffic. Large cities 
are usually located on fine industrial or com- 
mercial sites that are improved and made 
more of a magnet for a denser population by 
every increase in the efficiency of the means of 
transportation. 
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Traffic congestion in cities. New York 
City furnishes an example of a situation 
fast approaching absurdity. The elaborate 
rapid-transit systems that connect lower and 
central Manhattan with the suburban dis- 
tricts, and the ingenious methods of handling 
street traffic, have paradoxically increased the 
congestion, by daily bringing to town. still 
more people and vehicles. The water that 
separates Manhattan from points west and 
south has placed limits on the utility of 
motor vehicles; but the new vehicular tun- 
nels and bridges have greatly increased the 
amount of road traffic that can get in and out. 
As was to be expected, this has added to the 


traffic that the streets must carry during the . 


day and evening. Perhaps the further spe- 
cialization of Manhattan Island as a center 
of business and pleasure will crowd. more 
people out of residence there, which would 
reduce the traffic late at night. There is 
more opportunity to spread out in London, 
but even there the swarms of pedestrians, 
busses, and cabs that surge to and fro on some 
streets are at times as vast as they are un- 
necessary, if proper planning were provided. 

Housing city populations. Congestion in 


the urban areas being what it is, decent hous- ° 


ing is one of the most vital urban problems, 
particularly because the cost and difficulty of 
transportation require the poorer economic 
groups to remain near the center. Some of 
the worst housing evils of the early industrial 
period have been reduced by legislation grow- 
ing out of an increasingly sensitive public 
conscience; but housing conditions in the 
larger cities in both America and Europe are 
still far from satisfactory. Crowding, poor 
ventilation and lighting, and lack of sanitary 
facilities remain the chief evils. Even in the 
United States, where cities are newer and 
better planned than in most countries, it was 


~< Public and cooperative housing movements have de- 
veloped largely since the first World War. Up to the 
time of the second World War European governments 
had erected or assisted in the erection of more than 
7,000,000 dwellings for low- and middle-income groups. 
In the United States the economic depression of the 
'30’s gave the public housing movement its first peace- 
time impetus. The federal government and over 400 
local authorities constructed more than 200,000 dwell- 
ing units. European developments were especially 
noteworthy in Vienna, London, Amsterdam, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Zurich, Berlin, and Moscow. The 
city government of Zurich gave financial aid in the 


building of large cooperative apartment houses (top). 
Vienna became justly famous for its many attractive 
apartment houses built and owned by the city (center). 
In addition to the many large public apartment proj- 
ects in the center of several English cities, the “garden 
city” on the London County Council's estate at Roe- 
hampton in the southwest outskirts of London, with 
more than 1,000 houses, has commanded much atten- 
tion (bottom). Since the second World War further 
extensive public or cooperative housing developments 
have been undertaken in both Europe and the United 
States. Many years will be required, however, to sat- 
isfy the accumulated housing needs of the world. 
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found that in 1939, 60 per cent of the habita- 
tions in our cities were sub-standard. In New 
York City 16 per cent of the dwellings used 
were branded as unfit for human habitation. 

After the first World War some of the Euro- 
pean cities found housing a promising field 
of municipal Socialism. Vienna, for in- 
stance, was left seriously handicapped by the 
peace treaty, which deprived it of most of 
its natural hinterland at the same time impos- 
ing heavy financial burdens. Yet Vienna set 
a notable example for other cities in its con- 
struction of municipal apartments, with mod- 
ern facilities and plenty of light and air. 
These apartments rented at a modern figure, 
and their social value was demonstrated, 
among other ways, by a reduction of infant 
mortality and tuberculosis rates. It is likely 
that the future will see similar policies 
adopted by many of the larger urban centers. 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers con- 
structed model apartments for laboring 
classes in New York City that duplicate on a 
smaller scale the municipal achievements in 
Vienna. The public-works projects relied 
upon by President Franklin Roosevelt to 
restore prosperity embodied large expendi- 
tures for improving municipal housing. Yet 
the New Deal housing projects hardly 
scratched the surface of our needs even in 
prewar days. It is estimated that it would re- 
quire rebuilding at a cost of a hundred bil- 
lion dollars properly to rehouse the United 
States. If business and government had co- 
operated in such a program after 1936, we 
might have been spared a second World War. 
As it was, we spent $400,000,000,000 on war 
and destroyed many of the most important 
cities of Europe, while our own housing fell 
into even greater decay. 

Housing crisis after second World War. 
The cessation of building, the increase of dis- 
repair, and the like created a housing short- 
age in the United States without precedent 
after the second World War, but no steps 
at all commensurate with the needs were taken 
to cope with the situation. Yet the hous- 
ing crisis here after the second World War 
was far less acute than in Europe. London 
and some other English cities were badly 
damaged by bombing; many French and 
Italian cities were left partly or wholly in 
ruins; the Germans leveled many Russian 
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cities; and the worst havoc took place in Ger- 
many and Poland where most of the im- 
portant cities were reduced to rubble. To 
make these bombed cities habitable again 
will require rebuilding on a scale never be- 
fore approached in human history. If they 
are rebuilt, the projects will present an un- 
precedented opportunity for the rational 
planning of cities. Unfortunately, it is pos- 
sible that the remaining cities will be reduced 
to something worse than rubble by atomic 
bombing in a third world war before rebuild- 
ing is accomplished. 

No reason for hysteria about city prob- 
lems. Unsolved though many of them are, 
there is no call for sentimental concern over 
city problems. The urban population is 
now about as healthy and lives nearly as long 
as that of the country. It has been observed 
that city people now make more, spend more, 
and save at least as much as their rural 
cousins. There is real danger, however, in 
concentrating half or more of the population 
of an enormous area in cities. An upheaval 
like world war is likely so to change economic 
and political arrangements that great cities 
like Vienna are left without the food, cloth- 
ing, or fuel necessary to sustain life. Against 
this point it might be urged that the eco- 
nomic mechanism provided by the Industrial 
Revolution furnishes both the spirit and the 
sinews of relief on a scale never approached 
before. 


E. City Planning and Cities of the Future 


Early city planning. One of the most in- 
teresting aspects of the effort to make cities 
more rational and attractive has been, the 
development of the regional survey and of 
regional planning projects. City planning 
dates back to ancient Oriental times. Even 
in medieval towns there was some conception 
of planning. Sir Christopher Wren worked 
out a plan for the rebuilding of London in 
1666 after the great fire. This would have 
made London one of the most beautiful of 
the world’s cities, but the plan was disre- 
garded. Paris was partially rebuilt accord- 
ing to definite plans by Louis XIV, Napoleon 
I, and Napoleon III. Especially important 
was the work carried out by the last under 
the direction of Baron Haussmann. Ger- 
many has given more attention to city plan- 
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ning than any other state. The planning 
movement was given an impetus in the 
United States when Major L’Enfant laid out 
the design of Washington, the new capital on 
the Potomac, 

Le Play and Geddes. But scientific city 
planning on a social as well as an architec- 
tural basis really began with the work of 
Frédéric Le Play (1806-82) in France in the 
last half of the 19th century. By his day 
the Industrial Revolution was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to indicate the necessity of reckoning 
with the underlying geographical, biological, 
and economic factors involved, as well as 
planning for architectural and scenic beauty. 
Le Play recognized that in any social plan- 
ning of cities one must have a full knowledge 
of the city and its outlying environs, includ- 
ing population, resources, and topography. 
Hence he proposed the scientific social survey 
of urban areas and their environs. Le Play’s 
ideas were taken up and related more directly 
to city planning by the eminent Scottish bi- 
ologist and sociologist Patrick Geddes (1854- 
1932). He organized and conducted the Ed- 
inburgh Survey and gave it publicity through 
the Town Planning Exhibition of 1910. His 
ideas have gained support among pioneers in 
the city planning movement elsewhere. Per- 
haps the most ambitious of all regional urban 
surveys was that carried on by a committee 
appointed to conduct a regional survey of 
New York City and its environs under the 
directions of Charles D. Norton and Fred- 
erick C. Delano. As a result, the committee 
published in 1929 a voluminous and compre- 
hensive report on present congestion and 
ways of relieving it. 

Three great types of city, planning. 
There are three major programs of city plan- 
ning today: the New York City tendency to- 
wards the massing of skyscrapers in the mid- 
urban areas; the opposite extreme, known 
as the garden-city conception of Ebenezer 
Howard of England, which spreads the popu- 
lation over suburban areas and avoids any 
marked urban congestion; and the proposals 
of a Frenchman, Le Corbusier (Charles 
Edouard Jeanneret), who aims at a com- 
promise between these two extremes. The 
garden-city program denies the necessity of 
urban congestion and distributes the popula- 
tion so that there shall never be more than 
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fifty persons per housing acre. The New 
York trend is, as we have seen, toward mass- 
ing the great skyscrapers and high apartments 
in the center of the city and encouraging the 
suburban spread of the shopping and work- 
ing population. The plan of Le Cor- 
busier is, perhaps, more sensible than either 
extreme. The chief obstacle to the adoption 
of so rational a plan as the garden-city pro- 
gram or the Le Corbusier city is that it will 
require the abandonment or destruction of 
billions of dollars’ worth of buildings already 
constructed in our planless era of city build- 
ing. This would arose the bitter opposition 
of the vested real-estate interests. We are 
likely to make progress piecemeal through 
planning for the future construction of our 
cities. 

The zoning movement. One of the lead- 
ing aspects of such future control is the zon- 
ing movement. This is an attempt to plan 
city building so that similar and appropriate 
kinds of buildings will predominate in a 
given section of the city—be they residences, 
apartment houses, skyscrapers, or factories, 
This is designed to end the ugliness and con- 
fusion inherent in the random and planless 
mixture of all kinds of structures and activi- 
ties in a single city block. This type of zon- 
ing should not be confused with the architec- 
tural zoning regulations relating to the height 
of buildings. 

Urban decentralization and Greenbelt 
cities. The more progressive and uncon- 
ventional students of city planning and of 
the redistribution of city populations regard 
the three proposals described above as en- 
tirely inadequate. They insist that the only 
solution is the complete breaking up of the 
great metropolitan centers of today and the 
creation of a multitude of small communities, 
sometimes called Greenbelt cities. They 
contend that the development of electric 
power makes this entirely feasible. 

Atomic bomb threat may decentralize 
cities. The fear of atomic bombing may 
give added weight to this program of city 
planning. It is probable that within five 
years we shall have atomic bombs powerful 
enough to destroy the largest cities. Sociolo- 
gists seem to agree that one of the main social 
effects of the atomic bomb will be to promote 
urban decentralization as the only way of 
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providing relative safety against atomic 
bombing. 


ae 
F. The Mechanization of the Farm and 
the Urbanization of Country Life 


Mechanization and rise of cities react on 
rural life. The Industrial Revolutions and 
the mechanization of life have affected the 
life of rural populations as well as the great 
industrial cities that they created. The new 
technology long ago reached the rural re- 
gions. This fact and the accessibility of cities, 
due to automobiles and other methods of 
rapid transportation, have started a process 
of urbanizing the rural areas and breaking 
down the former differences between urban 
and rural populations. 

Mechanization ends rural isolation. The 
technological revolution has markedly less- 
ened the uniqueness and significance of rural 
culture in modern life. The rural commun- 
ity has tended to lose its identity and dis- 
tinctive characteristics. The farming neigh- 
borhood has been almost literally jerked out 
of isolation and thrown into contact with 
world culture. With increasing urbaniza- 
tion, the relative prestige of rural institutions 
and attitudes has markedly declined. ‘The 
possibility of urban contacts has enormously 
weakened the hold of local institutions on 
rural communities. Local stores, churches, 
and centers of amusement have been neg- 
lected in favor of the more diversified and 
glamorous offerings in urban centers. The 
rural community, for many thousands of 
years the dominant center of the intellectual 
and social life of humanity, has been hur- 
riedly and rudely shunted into a subordinate 
position. 

While the nature of rural life has been 
revolutionized and its position in the na- 
tional economy and culture greatly deflated, 
this change has not all been disastrous to 
country dwellers. They have been freed 
from the oppressive isolation and limited con- 
tacts of the old farming neighborhood. Bet- 
ter transportation facilities give them access 
either to the best rural talent or to the cul- 
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tural advantages of urban centers. Many of 
the less appealing aspects of the farm mental- 
ity of old days have been altered for the 
better. 

Effect on patterns of rural life and 
thought. The isolation, provincialism, and 
smugness that dominated the old rural men- 
tality have been notably modified. The 
radio has provided a substitute for petty 
neighborhood gossip and scandalmongering. 
The banterings of radio comedians and the 
melodrama of radio life sketches prove more 
diverting than local scandals and drab rural 
adultery. The movies and the radio, espe- 
cially radio’s daily serial soap operas, have 
also tended to lessen interest in neighborhood 
gossip. The general puritanical outlook has 
been conspicuously restricted, as a result of 
contact with the manners and customs of ur- 
ban centers, indeed of the whole world. As 
H. L. Mencken once sagely pointed out, envy 
of the opportunities for indulgence in city life 
was one of the chief foundations of rural 
puritanism. Now that country people can 
readily mingle with city populations, the feel- 
ing of envy has greatly abated, and the puri- 
tanical restraints have slackened. 

Country life becomes more pleasant and 
convenient. The new technology, com- 
munication, and electricity have obviously 
made the country a far more pleasant region 
in which to dwell. From a physical stand- 
point there are many more conveniences in 
homes that have felt the impact of the new 
technology. The rural dweller can now par- 
ticipate in the advantage of both city and 
country life. In past generations, country 
life was often indicted for its drab and mo- 
notonous character and its oppressive isola- 
tion; but not today. Now the most attrac- 
tive dwelling place on the continent is in a 
mechanized rural community. The greater 
attractiveness of rural life with modern ad- 
vantages has led to a notable migration from 
the city to outlying areas within easy range 
by automobile. More -and more, people 
are now able to work in the city and live in 
the country. 
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Il. POPULATION GROWTH AND POPULATION, TRENDS PRODUCED BY 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTIONS 


A. The Main Facts About Population 
Growth Since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion 


Tremendous growth of population follow- 
ing the Industrial Revolutions. One of the 
outstanding social results of the series of 
Industrial Revolutions in the factory and on 
the farm has been the phenomenal growth of 
population during the last two centuries com- 
pared with the,populat’on situation in any 
earlier period in human history. Though 
there was a marked pick-up in population 
growth during the 18th century, there was a 
far more striking increase in the population 
of Europe after the Industrial Revolution 
had begun to make itself felt. The popula- 
tion of Europe in the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury was around 140 million. By the time 
of the first World War this had increased to 
some 463 million. In 1801 the population 
of England and Wales was g million; in 1911, 
36 million. Germany was little affected by 
the Industrial Revolution down to 1871, 
when it had a population of about 41 mil- 
lion. By 1914 this had increased to almost 
68 million. Italian population grew from 
18,124,000 in 1800 to 42,527,000 in 1930; the 
Russian from 36 million in 1800 to 165,847,- 
000 in 1930. The following table presents a 
summary of the growth of the population ot 
Europe since the year 1800.* 


PopuLATION oF Europe, 1800 TO 1930 


Population Annual Increase 
Year (in thousands) per 1,000 

187,693, eid 
198,388 5-6 
212,768 7-0 
233,962 9-5 
250,972 7.0 
266,228 5-9 
282,893 6.1 
3051399 7-7 
3315745 8.3 
362,902 9.0 

» 4005577 9-9 
505,100 78 


Growth of population of the United 
States. The United States was relatively an 
empty country in 1789, with a white popula- 
tion of less than 4 million. This had grown 


to 122,775,000 in 1930 ane to over 131,500,- 
000 in 1940. This growth is due to the fact 
that a large natural increase (excess of births 
over deaths) has been supplemented by im- 
migration on a scale never before witnessed 
in human history. From 1790 to 1860 the 
population of the United States increased at 
the rate of about 35 per cent a decade; and 
from 1860 to 1910 at over 20 per cent a dec- 
ade; but since 1910 it has dropped to less than 
16 per cent a decade. The table which fol- 
lows presents the growth of the population 
of the United States by decades since 1790. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1790 


Population Annual Increase 


Year (in thousands) per 1,000 

3:929 EAE 

5:308 35.1 

7:239 36.4 

9,638 33-1 

12,866 33-5 

17,069 32.7 

23,191 35-9 

31:443 35-6 

38,558 22.6 

5155 30.1 

62,947 25:5 

75:994 20.7 

91,972 21.0 

105,710 14.9 

122,775 16.1 

131,699 8.9 

Gains in world population. While the 


population gains in Europe and the United 
States have been the most striking of those 
occurring in modern times, the world as a 
whole has trebled in population since the 
middle of the 18th century, The table on 
page 632 presents a general picture of popula- 
tion growth in the various continents since 
1750.° 

If the population of the world were to 
increase for 250 years more at the same ratio 
that it has increased from 1900 to 1930, it 
would then reach a total of 10. billions. 
This would be an alarming figure, for it 
might be difficult to do more than merely 
maintain such a population on the planet, 
even assuming remarkable progress in tech- 
nology during these 250 years. It is hardly 
likely, however, that the population of the 
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world will increase to this extent because in 
the majority of the more industrialized states 
the birth rate is falling off ever more rapidly, 
the death rate is no longer falling as fast as 
previously, and populations are tending to 
stabilize their growth. Before many more 
generations it is probable that the countries 
which are not now thoroughly industrialized 
will have comprehensively introduced the 
mechanical technique, the factory system, 
and urban life. Population stability will 
probably result. Professor Raymond Pearl 
made the reasonable estimate that the popu- 
lation peak for the world will be reached 
about 2100 at a figure of 2,650,000,000, and 
that the world’s population growth will level 
off after that time. 

Falling death rate chief cause of popula- 
tion growth. It is commonly supposed that 


ESTIMATED POPULATION OF THE E. 
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especially effective in cutting down the num- 
ber of deaths in childbirth, in all but elim- 
inating the former epidemic diseases of child- 
hood, and in vastly extending the scope and 
improving the technique of surgery. 


B. The Tendency to Stabilize Population 
Growth 


Industrial and urban populations tend to 
level off and stabilize. While spectacular 
population growth was characteristic of the 
period from 1750 to about the time of the 
first World War, a trend toward a stationary 
population is now prevalent i in all industrial- 
ized and urbanized countries. The reasons 
for this are perfectly clear. The birth rate 
continues to fall, as the urbanization of life 
spreads and contraception becomes easier and 
more frequent. At the same time, the death 


ARTH BY CONTINENTS, 1750-1930 


(in millions) 


Continent 


1800 


1750 1850 1900 1930 

Europe hatnia enei nesne 140.0 187.0 266 401 505.1 
Pe D PARES AE A 3 406.0 522.0 671 859 992-5 
Africa ..... 100.0 100.0 100 141 142.4 
North America .. 6.3 15.4 39 106 168.75 
South America .. 6.1 9.2 20 38 82.75 
Ocoee aye res oe teenie hs 2.0 2.0 2 6 9.88 

Torat Wortp POPULATION 660.4 835.6 1,098 1,551 1,901.38 


the rapid growth of population since 1800 
was due chiefly to higher birth rates. But 
actually in every well-industrialized and ur- 
banized area the birth rate has tended to drop 
rather steadily in the last century and a half. 
The chief reasons for this falling off in the 
birth rate are: (1) The conditions of urban life 
operate against the desire to raise the large 
families which were an asset in rural society; 
and (g) in recent times the increased knowl- 
edge of contraceptive devices makes it possi- 
ble to restrict. the birth rate deliberately. 
Further, sociologists contend that urban liv- 
ing conditions and habits tend to reduce pro- 
creative activities even where there i is no de- 
liberate intent todo that. = ` 

The chief reason why the AE of 
the western world has grown so rapidly since 
1800 has been that the death rate has fallen 
more rapidly than the birth rate, asa result 
of sanitary engineering and better medical 
practice, especially the development of pre- 


ventive medicine. Medical science has been 
* 


rate does not continue to fall anywhere near 
as rapidly as it did. Hence, the excess of 
births over deaths, which accounts for popu- 
lation increases, becomes less and less in in- 
dustrialized and urbanized districts. 

Why the death rate tends to level off. 
Why is the death rate ceasing to fall as rapidly 
as formerly? The answer is that medical 
science has already performed most of its 
services in cutting down the death rate 
through sanitary engineering, preventive 
medicine, the wiping out of plagues and epi- 
demics, and the conquest of the diseases of 
childbirth and childhood. The main causes 
of death today, aside from old age, are dis- 
eases of middle age and old age—cancer, 
heart disease and high blood pressure, and 
nephritis. Medical science is not yet very 
effective in dealing with these diseases, and 
the conditions of modern living seem to in- 
crease them. With the falling birth rate 
there are fewer young people in the popula- 
tion; and the decreasing death rate has en- 
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abled more persons to survive until middle 
age or old age. Hence, there are more peo- 
ple over 45 to fall prey to the diseases before 
which medical science is still relatively power- 
less. There is no probability that there will 
be another marked drop in the death rate 
until medical science conquers the diseases 
that chiefly affect those middle-aged or older. 


Facts about growing stabilization of popu- 
lation in the western world. One of the 
most competent studies of American popula- 
tion trends made in recent times was made 
by the National Resources Committee in the 
summer of 1938. It estimated that the popu- 
lation of the United States in 1980 would 
stand between 130 million and 158 million: 
It will then tend to become relatively sta- 
tionary at this figure. The committee held 
that in the next 4o years the number of 
persons 65 and over in the population will 
probably increase from 744 million to 22 
million. The growing burden of old-age de- 
pendency is something much more serious 
to worry about than the bogey of an exces- 
sively large population. 

If current trends prevail, a similar leveling 
off and stabilization, or a decline in popula- 
tion will take place in other countries. 
It has been estimated that England and 
Wales, with a population of 40,214,000 in 
1936, will have a population of about 28,600,- 
000 in 1976, and 22,500,000 in 2000. Ger- 
many (within the March 1938 boundaries), 
with a population of approximately 66 mil- 
lion in 1934, has been estimated to have a 
prospect of 70 million in 1970, and of 67 
million in 2000. Indeed, some statisticians 
have predicted a German population as low 
as 46 million in 2000. In the light of the 
terrific death rate, undernourishment, and 
impoverishment of Germany as a result of the 
second World War and the barbarous treat- 
ment of Germans since the War, the latter 
estimate is likely to be fairly accurate. Italy, 
with a population of some 42% million in 
1934, has been estimated to have a prospec- 
tive population of 50 million in 1961, and 40 
million in 2000. The French population is 
already beginning to decline. While many 
factors may upset these predictions, we are 
probably safe in assuming that they reflect 
the general future trend in these urbanized 
and industrialized countries. We shall dis- 
cuss later the opposite trends in Russia. 
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C. The Implications of Different Rates 
of Population Growth 


Differential rate of population growth. 
Potentially serious social and international 
problems are created by the fact that the rate 
of population growth today differs markedly 
among different countries and regions of the 
world. Western Europe and the United 
States have been rather thoroughly indus- 
trialized and urbanized, and their popula- 
tions are tending toward stability. The rest 
of the world is still predominantly rural, and 
in rural regions that have some reasonable 
access to medical care which keeps down the 
death rate, the rate of population growth is 
relatively rapid. This state of affairs pro- 
duces what social historians and sociologists 
call the differential rate of population 
growth. How much the rate varied in differ- 
ent parts of western Europe before the second 
World War may be seen from the map on 
page 634. 

“Danger spots in world population.” The 
population differential among the main re- 
gions of the world has produced what Pro- 
fessor W. S. Thompson calls “danger spots in 
world population.” Since the rate of popu- 
lation growth is far higher in the Orient 
than in the Occident, we may find a future 
line-up of East versus West. The countries 
with large populations, small areas, and rela- 
tively slight natural resources may use their 
impressive future man power in the effort 
to seize a foothold in the territory of the 
more fortunate states. Japan invaded the 
mainland of Asia, and she looked with long- 
ing eyes at the Philippines and Australasia, 
as well as at Russian Siberia. Even without a 
general uprising of the East against the West, 
we may witness extensive struggles between 
Far Eastern states, based upon the necessity 
of providing an outlet for an increased popu- 
lation and of securing indispensable sources 
of raw materials, as well as needed markets 
for manufactured goods. 

Tt is obvious that a decided differential 
rate of population growth among the states 
of Europe will, if it continues for any length 
of time, bring about a readjustment in the 
relative power and prestige of the European 
countries. Those in which the population 
growth is steadily falling off will be outdis- 
tanced by hitherto less powerful states that 
now have a far more impressive rate of popu- 
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lation growth, This will certainly be true if 
man power continues to be the main factor in 
determining the relative military strength 
and political prestige of the countries of the 
world. 

Population trends in Soviet Russia. This 
situation is especially interesting in connec- 
tion with the population: trend in Russia, as 
compared with the population trend in cen- 
tral and western Europe. It is estimated that 
Russia, within her 1938 boundaries, will have 
a net increase of population, between 1940 
and 1970, of 77 million. This increase will 
be greater than the present population of 


Germany. By 1970, Russia will have more 
men of working age than all the rest of Eu- 
rope west of the Soviet Union. At that time, 
Russia will have more men of prime military 
age than Germany, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Spain, Poland, and Rumania 
combined. 

Further, since the Russian population will 
be growing rapidly for some time, there will 
be a relatively large proportion of young 
people of childbearing age in 1970, so the 
prospect will be for further rapid population 
growth after 1970, by which time the popula- 
tion of most countries west of the Sovict 
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Union will have begun to decline. In the 
light of the fact that Russia since September 
1939 has annexed areas having a population 
of 25 million, all with a relatively rapid rate 
of population growth, the population dif- 
ferential in favor of Russia in 1970 is likely 
to be far greater than this estimate, which is 
based on Russia as it was before 1939. 


D. Malthusianism 

The Malthusian law of population. 
When the rapid increase in population first 
began, most people who noted it at all con- 
sidered it an unalloyed advantage, since a 
large supply of workers was essential for the 
factory industry then being established. 
Even before the end of the 18th century, 
however, some more cautious thinkers began 
to have doubts about the benefits. In 1798 
appeared the first edition of Thomas Robert 
Malthus’s Essay on Population, which was 
destined to have a remarkable influence upon 
economic and social discussions for more than 
a century. The substance of Malthus’s argu- 
ment was that population tends to increase 
at a geometric ratio (1, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc.), while 
the food supply cannot possibly be made to 
increase at more than an arithmetic ratio (1, 
2, 3, 4, etc); and that, as a result, popula- 
tion tends always to press upon the under- 
lying means of subsistence. Malthus saw two 
kinds of checks to the tendency of popula- 
tion to outrun its food supply—(1) positive 
(war, pestilence, and starvation), and (2) nega- 
tive (postponement of marriages to a later age, 
and what he described as “moral restraint”). 
In the England of his day, Malthus saw no 
way for a considerable part of the popula- 
tion to escape from a life of poverty and 
misery. He feared that, for the immediate 


III. HUMAN MIGRATIONS AND THE 


Migrations and their role in history. 
Human migrations have played a major role 
in the distribution of peoples over the face 
of the globe and in the development of his- 
toric civilization. Among the chief causes 
of human migrations are these: The search 
for food and pasture lands has started many 
historic peoples on the move. Increasing 
density of population has been a potent 
cause of human expansion beyond the orig- 
inal habitat of a social group. Wars have 
frequently compelled peoples to move; and 
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future at least, any increase in the means of 
subsistence would tend to bring about a 
more than corresponding increase in the pop- 
ulation. 

Malthus has been vigorously defended and 
bitterly criticized in the years which have 
elapsed since his law was enunciated. Both 
his defenders and his criticis have usually 
lacked historical perspective. For conditions 
as they existed in 1798 Malthus was rea- 
sonably sound in his doctrines; but scientific 
and technological changes related directly to 
the increase in the food supply and its bet- 
ter preservation and utilization in the in- 
terval since 1800 have made Malthusian 
principles largely a mere intellectual curi 
osity in our era. 

Malthusianism no longer valid in indus- 
tialized nations. In short, Malthusianism 
was, in a rough and general way, sound and 
valid in the period before the Industrial and 
Agricultural Revolutions, the rise of sani- 
tary engineering and medical science, and 
urbanization. It is no longer applicable to 
industrialized and urbanized areas. We are 
now able to produce more food than could 
be used by any predictable population in any 
country. The problem is one of actually 
producing the food we can produce, of giving 
the masses enough income to purchase the 
food, and of distributing food to countries 
which cannot produce enough for their own 
use. Further, even countries like England, 
which have depended much upon importa- 
tion of food, could raise all they need if they 
put all available land under cultivation and 
used the best modern methods of mechanized 
farming, to say nothing of introducing forced 
chemical and hydroponic (water culture) pro- 
duction of fruits and vegetables. 


MODERN IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


conquests have often been followed by the 
forcible removal of the conquered and their 
deliberate colonization in distant areas. Bet- 
ter economic opportunities, especially since 
the Industrial Revolution, have led to mass 
migration from older countries to newer 
ones. Political oppression has induced some 
men to flee from tyranny and settle in freer 
lands or to endeavor to set up their own 
governments in relatively unoccupied areas. 
Intolerance and religious persecution have 
driven men from their homes to discover 
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regions where they might worship according 
to the dictates of their own consciences. 

The immigration problem. The age-long 
process of folk migration has manifested it- 
self in the last century in the steady move- 
ment of peoples to regions where the eco- 
nomic conditions of the working classes are 
reputed to be the best. The chief migration 
since 1825 has been from Europe and Asia 
to the United States and South America. 

The main cause of the migration to the 
United States has been the attraction of the 
more highly developed economy and the 
more fluid social structure. Mechanical in- 
dustry and the factory system have offered 
far greater opportunities for steady and prof- 
itable employment here than in the more 
backward agricultural countries of Europe, 
particularly of central and eastern Europe. 
Free or cheap land also has been an incen- 
tive to bring immigrants both to the United 
States and to South America. 

To a considerable extent, the expected 
economic advantages to immigrants from one 
of these more backward countries have been 
vindicated by actual experience. Many, to 
be sure, have been induced to leave their 
native land on the basis of quite erroneous 
stories as to the rapidity with which wealth 
may be accumulated in countries like the 
United States. Sometimes most unscrupu- 
lous methods have been used by steamship 
companies and others to attract immigrants 
to the United States, in order that profit 
might be made from passenger fares or from 
commissions paid by American contractors 
who wanted cheap European labor for their 
enterprises. Some legislation was passed in 
1885 and thereafter to check this evil, though 
it has never been entirely eliminated. The 
main regions from which the immigrants 
came into the United States and other Amer- 
ican areas during the first half of the 19th 
century were Great Britain, Ireland, and Ger- 
many. Since the Civil War, however, the 
largest volume of immigration has come from 
the southern, central, and eastern European 
areas, mainly as a result of adverse economic 
conditions and racial persecutions there. 
This immigration was at first heaviest from 
Italy, though after 1900 the majority of those 
who came to America hailed from Russia 
and mid-Europe. 

Modern migration from Europe. Ob- 
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scured though it has been at times by other 
more local movements, the migration from 
Europe overseas has been the outstanding 
example of population readjustments since 
the rise of mechanical industry and the fac- 
tory system. The numbers leaving Europe 
between the 16th century and the early 1gth 
were insignificant compared with the later 
phase of the exodus from that continent. 
For example, 1,285,349 persons left Europe 
for the United States in the single year 1907 
—a number approximately equal to the total 
population of the English colonies in Amer- 
ica in 1725. From 1904 to 1914, 10,000,000 
immigrants came into the United States from 
Europe, or more than twice the population 
of the United States at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. No less than 35,- 
000,000 Europeans have come to the United 
States alone since 1820. The probable total 
for European emigration from 1300 to 1914 
is something over 50,000,000. 

Tidal wave of immigration to the United 
States, 1890-1914. A veritable deluge of im- 
migrants came to the United States after 1905; 
and in several single years, such as 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1910, 1913, and 1914, the number 
of immigrants was over a million. In the 
decade 1901-10 no less than 8,795,000 came 
to our shores. The following table gives the 
number of immigrants who came into the 
United States between 1890 and 1914. 


IMMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS 
(Year ending June go) 
648,743 
857,046 
812,870 
. 1,026,499 
1,100,735 
1,285,349 
782,870 
751,786 
. 1,041,570 
878,587 
838,172 
1,197,892 
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Types of immigrants. It has been fre- 
quently argued that we do not get the best 
European types from their respective coun- 
tries as a result of contemporary immigra- 
tion, but secure, rather, the less desirable 
types both biologically and sociologically- 
This is in part a popular prejudice. The 
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general history of immigration inclines the 
social historian to believe that, almost in- 
variably, the more alert types tend to mi- 
grate, leaving behind them the more indolent 
and docile, though a considerable number of 
roving, restless, criminal spirits must inci- 
dentally find their way into the body of im- 
migrants. Yet it is certainly true that the 
relative number of criminals and representa- 
tives of the lowest strata among the Euro- 
peans who migrate today is not greater than 


it was in the period of American settlement ` 


from 1600 to 1776. Then the deported crim- 
inals and the indentured servants formed one 
of the largest elements in the stream of im- 
migrants coming to the colonies. The ques- 
tion of European immigration into the 
United States is one that must be settled 
upon its merits, in the light of the relative 
need for more non-native labor and new ra- 
cial types at any particular time. In other 
words, the matter should be dealt with on 
strictly sociological and scientific grounds, 
rather than upon the basis of race prejudice 
or other doubtful dogmas. 

Immigration does not reduce population 
of native countries of migrants. There has 
been much discussion by sociologists and 
economists of the net results of immigration. 
It would seem that, in general, the countries 
from which the immigrants have come have 
profited very little by the temporary release 
of the pressure of the population on the 
means of subsistence. The population losses 
through emigration have been made up by 
an immediate increase in the birth rate or the 
average of survival. It is doubtful if any 
European country, with the possible excep- 
tion of Ireland, has been decreased notably 
in population through emigration. There- 
fore there is no truth in the common humani- 
tarian argument that immigration ought to 
be tolerated by the country to which im- 
migrants come because it improves living con- 
ditions in the countries from which they came. 

Social effects of immigration. The results 
of immigration upon the country to which 
immigrants come seem, as a rule, to have 
been beneficial. Most of the advanced cul- 
ture areas outside of Europe owe their su- 
perior condition in part to the fact that they 
have been populated by Europeans. It is 
almost a platitude to remark that all that 
Separates the United States from a culture 
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of roving Indians is the process of immigra- 
tion. At the same time, immigrants may 
come too rapidly to be safely and adequately 
assimilated in the native population; and 
immigration may bring in altogether too 
divergent types to make full ultimate assimi- 
lation at all feasible. Particularly is this true 
when either Negro or Mongolian peoples are 
brought into a white population that has 
active race prejudices against intermixture. 

When we come to the matter of the mix- 
ture of various branches of the white race, 
the problem is chiefly one of cultural assimi- 
lation and adjustment. Certainly advantages 
come from the immigration of any white type 
into an oversea area, provided the immigrants 
represent a level equal to the average of the 
native group, and provided there is a real 
need for a more rapid increase of the popula- 
tion than the natural result of an excess of 
births over deaths. The population of the 
United States had reached a point by 1910 
where immigration, if continued for many 
years at its previous rate, would inevitably 
have forced down the American standard of 
living. 

It is also very probable that countries like 
the United States have suffered from the 
coming of too great numbers of divergent 
cultural types, especially since about 1885. 
It has been contended by many writers that 
this overrapid immigration has tended to de- 
base both the cultural and the economic level 
of the American population. This is essen- 
tially the thesis of Professor E. A. Ross’s book 
on The Old World in the New. On the 
other hand, however, Dr. Isaac A. Hourwich, 
in his work on Immigration and Labor, con- 
tends that the immigrant laborer has not 
lowered the American standard of living or 
been willing to accept lower wages than the 
general run of American labor. Probably the 
most judicious appraisal of the impact of im- 
migration on American culture and social 
life, backed by ample factual material, is 
contained in Professor Henry Pratt Fair- 
child’s definitive work Immigration, which 
admits the social benefits of immigration and 
describes its dangers and abuses. As Pro- 
fessor Fairchild makes plain, the whole mat- 
ter is relative—relative to the number and 
types which enter and to the need of the 
receiving country for more people within its 
boundaries, 
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Restricting immigration. The marked in- 
crease of emigration from the Old World to 
the New has brought up sharply the prob- 
lem of regulating or restricting immigration. 
Any nation has both the right and the duty 
to restrict immigration to the point that as- 
sures complete assimilation, social, economic, 
and cultural, as well as to exclude immigrants 
when the population has become adequate 
for the needs of the country. Restrictive 
regulations should, however, aim at a selec. 
tive immigration that will admit the best 
types physically, mentally, and culturally. 
The restrictive regulations adopted by the 
United States since 1921 are neither scientific, 
selective, nor diplomatic, since they are based 
chiefly on racial dogmas that we have been 
combating in public policy in both the do- 
mestic and world sphere during the last 
decade. 

Forcible migration after the second World 
War. Next to the migration to the United 
States, so especially heavy after 1890, the most 
spectacular movement of peoples has been 
the forced migration since the second World 
War. Russia has taken millions of persons 
from the Baltic, other occupied areas, and 
Germany, and has scattered them about from 
the Ukraine to Siberia. And millions of 
Germans have been forcibly moved from the 
Baltic area, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and else- 
where back within the postwar German 
boundaries, further complicating the prob- 
lem of feeding and housing postwar Ger- 
many. In the careful report on “The Land 
of the Dead” in 1947, it is estimated that at 
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least 17 million (10 millions of them Germans) 
have been forcibly expelled from their home- 
lands since V-E Day in May, 1945. And mil- 
lions of Japanese have been brought back 
from the Asiatic mainland to the Japanese 
islands. 

Migration within the United States during 
the second World War. There was also a 
vast migration of peoples—in this case volun- 
tary—from state to state in the United States 
during the second World War as a result of 
special industrial opportunities and demands. 
This migration took place especially from 
backward rural states to centers of munition 
manufacture. Special centers of attraction 
were the tank and airplane factories in Mich- 
igan, California, and Kansas, steel centers 
around Pittsburgh, Gary, and Birmingham, 
and such shipbuilding areas as the Gulf and 
the Coast states, Atlantic and Pacific. The 
exact number of such migrants is not known, 
but competent estimates reckon it in ex- 
cess of five million, perhaps reaching ten 
million. This mass migration produced seri- 
ous problems of housing and assimilation 
during the war period. After the War, 
equally knotty problems arose in returning 
these people to their homes or in finding 
postwar jobs and suitable dwellings for them 
if they decided to remain in their new loca- 
tion. No other migration within the United 
States—not even that to occupy Western 
lands—has ever equaled this movement of 
peoples during the second World War. Its 
social and cultural consequences are as yet 
incalculable. 
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Social, Economic, and Cultural Trends 


under the Impact 


FAR-REACHING social result of the 
Age of modern industry has been 
the further triumph of the bour- 
geoisie in the struggle for power against the 
old agrarian vested interests. This develop- 
ment has meant that the banker, manufac- 
turer, and merchant have very often secured 
positions of economic and political ascend- 
ancy, and even, in some countries, social 
supremacy as well. 
This change occurred rapidly in the United 


I. THE TRIUMPH OF 


Situation in England. In England, the 
presence of both a deeply-rooted landed up- 
per class and a working class that was early 
pressed into a defensive solidarity against the 
new bourgeois-capitalist group retarded the 
bourgeois advance to acknowledged social 
leadership during the 1gth century. The 
situation was further confused by occasional 
opportunist alliances between the landed and 
working classes against their common rival, 
the bourgeoisie. Interestingly enough, most 
of Britain’s advanced labor legislation in its 
earlier stages was the work of the conserva- 
tive landlords. The English Liberals, in 
turn, in order to bid for working-class sup- 
port, without which they could not obtain 
control of legislation, were forced from 1905 
to 1914 into a program of social reform quite 
at variance with their earlier laissez-faire eco- 
nomic ideas. 3 

English economic classes have a new orien- 
tation in the goth century. The bourgeoisie 
and the landed aristocracy have gradually 
become fused through the purchase of estates 
by successful businessmen, intermarriage, 
the entrance of younger sons of country fami- 


lies into business, and the ennobling A 
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-ruined as a result of the Civil War. 


of Industrialism 
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States, which never had any considerable 
landed gentry except in the slaveholding 
South. These Southern gentry were all but 
At the 
other extreme, free land long provided an 
avenue of escape for the industrial worker 
who found himself overdisciplined or op- 
pressed. Hence there was for a long time no 
class-conscious American labor movement; 
and resistance to the bourgeoisie was de- 
layed. 


THE BOURGEOISIE 


middle-class families for political and eco- 
nomic services. Moreover, both the landed 
aristocracy and the middle class recognized 
a common threat in an aggressive working- 
class group, which escaped the tutelage of 
both older parties and actually formed a 
quasi-Socialistic Labour government, with a 
clear parliamentary majority (almost 400 out 
of 640 seats), in 1945. 

Central Europe and Russia. In Ger- 
many, the old landed aristocracy held its own 
with the bourgeoisie and forced it into a 
compromise. Here also, aggressive popular 
groups took shape. For a time after the first 
World War the bourgeoisie made notable 
concessions to the proletariat, but in 1933 
many of the leaders lined up with National 
Socialism to suppress working-class move- 
ments altogether. 

Austria followed much the same pattern. 
In Russia and Hungary, little affected by the 
Industrial Revolution before 1900, the old 
landlord class remained in the saddle, until 
proletarian revolutions after 1917 very mark- 
edly altered the class situations in both coun- 
tries. The landlords in postwar Hungary, 
however, definitely re-established their power, 
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but in Russia they have been permanently 
ousted along with the bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie in France. In France, 
the bourgeoisie temporarily. benefited by the 
winning of the first World War and the 
power they wielded therein. For a time, 
they enjoyed political and economic suprem- 
acy, though jealously watched by the peas- 
antry, which forms over half of the popula- 
tion, and counterbalanced by landlord and 
proletarian groups. But the physical and 
economic losses sustained in the war, infla- 
tion, financial crises, and the growth of radi- 
cal strength and unity had undermined the 
prestige and authority of the French bour- 
geoisie by the mid-go’s. Had there been a 
strong leader whom the alarmed bourgeoisie 
trusted, France would probably have gone 
over to Fascism between 1936 and 1939. As 
a result of the second World War, France 
emerged under a government dominated by 
a temporizing Socialist-Communist coalition. 

Italian developments. Italy was faced by 
rather complete chaos after the first World 
War. Its Socialist premiers were unable to 
cope with labor problems and other perplexi- 
ties. The bourgeoisie and landlords joined 
hands in backing Mussolini, after the pro- 
letarian leaders had refused his proposal to 
stage a Socialist revolution, and he set up a 
Fascist regime to protect private property 
interests. At the end of the second World 
War Italy appeared to be headed for Social- 
ism—perhaps a Communist regime. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 ousts the 
bourgeoisie and landlords. The first World 
War doomed the prospect of any bourgeois 
regime in Russia. The bourgeois uprising of 
1905 had been crushed by tsardom; and the 
temporary bourgeois revolution of March 
1917 quickly surrendered to the agrarian So- 
cialist regime of Kerensky. The Bolsheviks 
created an adamant proletarian regime in 
October 1917. 

The new upper class. Down to 1800 the 
bourgeoisie was generally known as the “mid- 
dle class’”—intermediate between landlords 
and peasants. Today, where they have ac- 
tually triumphed they usually constitute the 
largest contingent of the “upper class.” 
Where their ascendancy is not absolute, the 
great industrialists and financiers join with 
the landed aristocracy in constituting the up- 
per class. 
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Class divisions in the United States. In 
the United States the richer bourgeoisie con- 
stitute the only upper class that we have. 
A new middle class is now being constituted 
out of professional men, the governmental 
bureaucracy, the salaried commercial groups, 
and the relatively solvent farmers, This 
class is coming to be known even here as the 
“petite bourgeoisie.” The proletariat or 
“lower” class is made up of the factory work- 
ers, miners, and other laborers, urban and 
rural. With the depression of farming, 
many of the agricultural classes are now being 
forced down to the level of quasi-servility. 
The dispossessed will probably take their 
place in the proletariat along with the share- 
croppers and agricultural laborers, who are 
already thus classified. 

This split in the bourgeois ranks, largely 
determined by relative wealth and security, 
is today coloring our economic and political 
policy. The great masters of finance and 
monopoly capitalism support the doctrine of 
governmental nonintervention, however 
much they themselves unite to control fi- 
nance, markets, and production and thus de- 
stroy true competition. They are opposed 
to extensive state supervision of economic 
affairs, though desperate economic straits may 
force them to make temporary concessions, 
as in 1933 in the United States. On the 
other hand, the new middle class or petite 
bourgeoisie, while not willing to go the whole 
way to Socialism, demands that the State shall 
step in and insure greater economic well- 
being and a more equitable division of the 
social income. In Italy and Germany this 
group furnished a powerful backing for Mus- 
solini and Hitler, and in the United States 
it was directly responsible for the great popu- 
lar majorities given to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1932, 1936, 1940, and 1944. 

Role of the bourgeoisie in modern history. 
The contributions and services of the bour- 
geoisie to society since 1750 are warmly de- 
bated, the radicals representing the bour- 
geoisie as ruthless exploiters, but admitting 
that they performed a service in overthrow- 
ing feudalism. In fairness, one must concede 
that the great industrial improvements that 
characterize contemporary society are due in 
part to the bourgeois class—but far more to 
the scientists, engineers, and inventors than 
to the promoters and financiers who utilized 
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their technical discoveries and improve- 
ments.? 

Whether the present alliance between fi- 
nancial resources and managerial and engi- 
neering brains is temporary or permanent 
is still guesswork. Socialists claim that man- 
agement can, should, and will be detached 
from the financial group and aligned with 
the workers, when society is reorganized. 
This has actually been achieved, albeit par- 


tially by force, in Russia. Technocracy espe- 
cially urges the divorce of engineering genius 
from the profit system. The Industrial Rev- 
olution is still too near us, and the class lines 
that it produced are still too chaotic, to 
permit any final judgment as to the social 
order that will result after the great forces 
that have been released have had time to 
shake down to some sort of equilibrium in the 
present confusion of the postwar world. 


Il. THE PROLETARIAN CHALLENGE [O THE MIDDLE CLASS 
AND CAPITALI! it 


Rise of the proletariat. While the bour- 
geoisie were still struggling with the land- 
lords for control of the European govern- 
ments, their own ascendancy was challenged 
from the other side by the rising proletarian 
element brought forth by the Industrial 
Revolution. The working classes—then liv- 
ing mostly in the country—had been scat- 
tered, illiterate, and generally docile down 
to the Industrial Revolution. Only when 
deeply stirred by the grossest abuses had they 
attempted any concerted action on a large 
scale, as for example in the sporadic peasants’ 
revolts of medieval and early modern times. 
The Industrial Revolution concentrated 
many workers in relatively small areas where 
they were thrown together in large numbers 
daily and subjected to common abuses. A 
considerable solidarity and some unanimity 
of opinion and class aspirations thus devel- 
oped among the workers. 

Capital versus labor. With the growth of 
capitalism and the concentration of control 
in business, it was inevitable that a sharper 
differentiation would arise between capital 
and labor. Under the guild system, the ap- 
prentices and journeymen in many crafts ex- 
pected as a matter of course to rise to the 
status of master. The separation of employ- 
ers and workers into distinct classes was much 
more marked under the putting-out system, 
but the talented and ambitious worker still 
had a very good chance of rising to the posi- 
tion of a merchant capitalist. 

After the development of the machine 
technique and the factory system, so great 
an investment was required to establish and 
conduct an industry that only in the most 
unusual circumstances could a laborer hope 
to rise to the position of a prominent manu- 


facturer or merchant. More and more, the 
classes that controlled manufacturing and 
commercial activities became specialized, ex- 
clusive, and sharply differentiated from labor. 
There was little solicitude for the poor 
among the new urban bourgeoisie, who were 
bent upon ever larger profits. As Professor 
H. J. Laski has remarked: “The poor were 
consigned to a God whose dictates were by 
definition beneficent; and if they failed to 
understand the curious incidence of His re- 
wards that was because His ways were in- 
scrutable.” $ 

The industrial proletariat was greatly in- 
creased in numbers by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, became a more distinct class, and was 
rendered more dependent upon capital. 
Concentrated in cities and held to a rigid 
schedule of hours, the workers found it im- 
possible to eke out their living by agricul- 
ture, hunting, or fishing. In countries like 
the United States, free land furnished a pos- 
sible escape from factory conditions as long 
as the frontier lasted. But it ended in 1890. 
‘Widespread and prolonged unemployment 
would mean for the average factory worker 
nothing short of sheer starvation unless the 
State stepped in to administer relief. 

This extreme dependence of labor upon 
capital has been denounced by the more 
radical working-class elements as an unjust 
and unnecessary type of servitude that must 
be speedily done away with. Their conten- 
tion, however, that in the ultimate form of 
industrial organization labor will contro] all 
the processes and policies of production and 
distribution is still little more than vague 
aspiration and an optimistic prophecy. Out- 
side of Russia and some countries where co- 
operative industries are strong, the urban 
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worker is still primarily dependent upon 
enterprises maintained by private capital. 

Through various forms of protective activ- 
ity, notably of labor organizations, modern 
industrial workers have sought to improve 
their condition, mitigate the effects of unem- 
ployment, and share as much as possible in 
the product of their work. So far, their suc- 
cess has been chiefly in the way of ameliora- 
tion of working conditions, for little of a 
positive nature has been accomplished out- 
side of Russia to alter the workers’ depend- 
ence upon the means of production owned 
and controlled by others. 

Capitalistic attitudes toward labor. The 
earlier capitalists were greatly influenced by 
the 18th-century notion of a “natural order,” 
which was believed to imply a regime of un- 
limited competition. Even the French revo- 
lutionaries had this conviction, They abol- 
ished the relatively light quitrents that had 
held over from the manorial order and pre- 
served the much more oppressive métayer 
(or share-rent) system which involved con- 
tracts entered into by the tenants. 

In this economic atmosphere, the employer 
tended to look upon labor as a commodity 
entering into the processes of manufacturing 
and commercial activity. Obliging econo- 
mists informed employers that only a fixed 
and limited sum—the “wage fund"—could 
be diverted to labor without ending profits 
and ruining industry. This gave the em- 
ployer an apparent scientific vindication of 
his avarice and selfishness. Preoccupied with 
his efforts to accumulate capital and secure 
pecuniary profit, he did not comprehend 
that the free competition which he demafded 
_for himself clashed essentially with the re- 
strictive policies he wished to impose upon 
the lower classes. So many of the new urban 
workers were recruited from the poorer type 
of peasants, accustomed to servility and re- 
cently shorn of their lands, that there was at 
first astonishingly little resistance from be- 
low to the oppressive policies of the capi- 
talist employers. The workers could accept 
the abuses and low wages of the factory system 
—or they could starve. 

Labor strives for the right to vote. Thc 
laboring classes, however, began to recog- 
nize the possible value of the vote, in order 
that they might influence public policy and 
pass legislation which would better their lot. 


Especially burdensome were the laws in all 
European countries at the opening of the 
19th century forbidding workers to unite iti 
order to match their collective bargaining 
strength against that of their employers, 
which was increasing with the size of busi- 
ness units. Obviously, the right of an in- 
dividual to quit work is useless to him unless 
he can get a job elsewhere. When one man 
out of a force of 500 or 5,000 quits work by 
himself, he has no coercive influence upon 
the employer, whose plant continues to op- 
erate just as before. On the employer's side, 
however, lay the effective power to close the 
plant and throw the whole 500 or 5,000 out 
of work. Without the vote or the right to 


combine, the worker could not force either 


the state or industry to lessen the risks of in- 
jury and unemployment or to grant a living 
wage. 

Therefore, the leading political aspiration 
of the proletariat during the 1gth century was 
the realization of universal suffrage. At the 
opening of the century, the masses were ev- 
erywhere deprived of suffrage; at its close 
they had gained this right in almost every 
Western country. 

The general legalization of unions and as- 
sociations of workingmen was roughly as- 
sociated with the extension of the suffrage. 
Only a year after the vote was first given to 
a large group of English workers in 1867, a 
concession was made to unionism in the 
establishment of a trade-union council. 
Seven years later (1875) the conspiracy laws 
were practically withdrawn. 

Associations were first legalized in Ger- 
many in 1868, but unionism was sharply re- 
pressed until a more liberal policy was intro- 
duced by William II after 1890. A French 
law of 1791 had prohibited all labor com- 
binations, but a good deal of surreptitious 
association took place even before 1848, when 
universal manhood suffrage was established 
by law. Reaction set in under Louis Na- 
poleon, and strikes were not made legal until 
1864. The right of labor to organize was 
finally legalized by the Syndicat law of 1884. 
To give two more examples from Europe: 
the Austrian unions were legalized in 1869, 
following the new liberal constitution of 
December, 1867; and unions were made law- 
ful in Italy in 1912, though they had long 
been in existence. Labor unionism was fully 
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legalized in the United States by the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act of 1935. 

Unionism was not widely encouraged in 
Russia before the Revolution of 1917. After 
the Bolshevik revolution unionism was gladly 
embodied in the structure of the proletarian 
state. There were no longer any private 
employers to oppose unions. 

But the unions in Soviet Russia now lost 
their freedom to strike. Their employer be- 
ing the State, serious strikes were akin to 
treason. Much the same situation prevailed 
in Fascist Ttaly and Nazi Germany, where 
the old proletarian unions were smashed, and 
the unions of the new order became errand- 
runners for the government. Labor unions, 
as they existed under capitalism, cannot sur- 
vive in a totalitarian regime. The loss. is 
less serious for labor in a Socialist totali- 
tarianism, since there are no longer any 
capitalist employers against whom to do bat- 
Ue. But the State can be an even more 
n and tyrannical employer, and there is 
virtually no way of securing redress or relief 
from the oppression by the government. 

Working-class influence on legislation. 
Working-class influence has permeated prac- 
tically every department of the economic pol- 
icies of modern states, from industrial legis- 
lation and social insurance schemes to taxa- 
tion., It is impossible to estimate the exact 
impact of the labor vote, primarily because 
it has rarely been exerted alone or along 
purely class lines. Measures protecting the 
workers in various ways have certainly gone 
ahead much faster than would have been 
possible without this proletarian unrest. For 

ample, even the German program of so- 
‘ial insurance was undertaken by Bismarck 
largely to placate the masses, and thus stave 
off an alignment by economic classes and a 
proletarian revolt that might have produced 
far more radical changes. 

Shadowy divisions of capital and labor. 
Despite the tremendous numerical prepon- 
derance of workers, universal suffrage has 
not yet led to working-class rule outside of 
Russia and possibly England, for the per- 
manence of Labour government control 
there is still far from assured. At the fur- 
thest, it has produced a balance of power 
between the various conflicting groups. This 
suggests either that there is not a laboring- 
class majority or that the majority does not 


rule. Obviously, society is not simply and _ 
sharply divided into two classes, “labor” and 
“capital,” as some students appear to believe. 
The truckman who owns his own vehicle and 
hires a helper is in a sense a capitalist, though 
he works with his hands. Even workers for 
wages or salaries often own shares of the 
capital stock of corporations, or get part of 
their income from interest on bonds. Em- 
ployees in responsible positions, such as cash- 
iers in banks, are often expected to own stock. 
Those who work with their hands by no 
means form a homogeneous group. ‘They 
have their own hierarchies, from such highly 
paid, unionized specialists as the locomotive 
engineers down to the common or unskilled 
laborers. Virtually the same is true of capi- 


“talists, who range from the moguls of specu- 


lative finance, the great captains of industry, 
and inheritors of huge fortunes down to the 
widow who lives entirely but very modestly 
on the income from her corporate securities. 

Bourgeois domination of the proletarian 
majority. Critics of the present social order 
often charge it with being undemocratic be- 
cause the bourgeoisie wield an influence in 
economic and political matters out of all 
proportion to their numbers. This condi- 
tion seems to be inseparable from a regime of 
private property. In practice it is usually 
impossible to draw a line between politics 
and economics. A very large proportion of 
the activities of governments, local and other- 
wise, consists in regulating and protecting the 
economic order. And it takes money as well 
as leaders to keep political party organiza- 
tions afloat. 

The domination of the bourgeoisie in ‘poli- 
tics today is merely a manifestation of the 
fundamental truism that economic factors ` 
are primary, and political elements are sec- 
ondary and derivative. In Oriental, classi- 
cal, and medieval times the agrarian aristoc- 
racy prevailed in political life. The ascend- 
ancy of the business classes in politics today is 
only a reflection of their triumph in modern 
society. The proletarian domination in 
Russia is proof that if the workers and’ peas- 
ants attain sufficient power, politics will then 
express the aspirations and ideals of the 
classes that today are still in a semiservile 
position in bourgeois states. 

The psychic mechanism of “identification” 
obstructs growth of proletarian self-interest. 


` tion of this psychic mechanism with astute- 
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The greatest obstacle, however, to the devel- 
opment of any effective proletarian move- 
ment to upset the capitalistic order is to be 
found in the operation of the psychic mech- 
anism of “identification.” This explains why 
workers and white-collar groups are unable 
to assert their interests and power even when 
in a definite numerical majority in any coun- 
try. Karl Marx, accepting the psychological 
premises of Bentham’s felicific calculus, as- 
sumed that workers were acutely conscious 
of their own special interests and would con- 
duct themselves accordingly in thoroughly 
rational fashion. Our experience in the last 
century has proved the opposite, for the pro- 
letariat has usually shown it is incapable of 
realizing its real class interests and unbe- 
lievably susceptible to seduction by capital- 
istic propaganda. Especially has this been 
true in the more recently developed capital- 
istic countries. 

Social psychology of the old type threw 
some light on this seemingly perplexing prob- 
lem by showing how deeply men are af- 
fected by custom, convention, and tradition. 
But the newer dynamic psychology has gone 
much further in clearing up the situation, 
through its analysis of the mechanism of 
“identification” and its operation upon the 
lower classes. Not only the stockholders but 
even the employees in great businesses tend 
to identify themselves with the business or 
family that employs them. In this manner 
they get psychic “compensation” for their 
own lowly status, and they create in their 
minds much more real loyalty to the employ- 
ing class than they have for their own group. 

Professors Malcolm M. Willey and Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits have described the opera- 


ness in their article “Notes on the Psychology 
of Servitude.” It emphasizes a factor little 
discussed before, but beyond comparison the 
greatest obstacle radical leaders have to con- 
tend with and the most potent factor in the 
psychology of conservatism. Here are a few 
quotations from this article: 


The problem with which we are presented may 
then be concisely stated as follows: . . . Why is it 
the despair of social reformers, labor leaders, and 
radicals, that a large proportion of the working 
men are so unresponsive to measures which 
should, to all intents and purposes, be highly at- 
tractive to them? 
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The notorious contempt of the head-waiter for 
those, who when coming under his aegis, do not 
seem “to the manner born,” i.e., to be in posses- 
sion of wealth and breeding, as he conceives the 
latter, needs only to be mentioned to be con- 
ceded. . . . The haughty disdain with which the 
chauffeur of the wealthy family regards his mas- 
ter's poor relations has often been noticed. . . . 

The bank clerk who swells with pride at the 
statement of the huge transactions of the institu- 
tion which employs him, even though he does not 
share beyond an occasional small bonus in the 
profits, is motivated by something much deeper 
than a rational pride in his participation in the 
affairs of the bank... . 

It would seem that in this psychological mech- 
anism of unconscious identification lies the key to 
an understanding of the reluctance of large groups 
of workers to respond to the doctrines set forth 
for their economic betterment. Herein, it is be- 
lieved, lies the answer to the puzzling occurrence 
of frequent vehement expositions of the conserva- 
tive philosophy on the part of those least bene- 
fited by the system which they uphold.+ 


Not only are millions of the working classes 
rendered loyal to the capitalistic system 
through the operation of the mechanism of 
identification; the menace of the proletariat 
to capitalism is still further lessened by divi- 
sions within the working classes. Orthodox 
trade-unionists detest Socialists, and moderate 
Socialists denounce Communists. Moreover, 
within each group of unionists, Socialists, 
and Communists there are intense factional 
quarrels. Frequently, proletarians hate each 
other more deeply than they do the capital- 
ists. The conservative unions are, indeed, 
much more closely linked to capitalism than 
to the radical labor movement. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor held out against 
the recognition of Russia longer than many 
conservative capitalists. 

What is “the public”? Struggles between 
employers and employees over wages and 
working conditions have often injured so 
many people besides the direct participants 
that attention has been drawn to a vaguely 
defined “middle class,” generally called “the 
public,” supposed to occupy a social station 
between the factory worker and the capitalist. 
It is sometimes more definitely indicated as 
consisting of the professional groups, the 
lesser manufacturers and merchants, the more 
highly skilled and successful artisans, and 
the farming classes. It is, broadly speaking, 
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the petite bourgeoisie. Many of these groups 
favor the capitalist side in labor controversies. 
Those who are not direct parties but are 
nevertheless affected by such contests in- 
clude both capitalists and the workers in 
other industries. In fact, all the consumers 
are “the public” in case of a stoppage of a 
vital economic process. This is true to a 
certain degree of’ even the employers and 
workers who are the parties of the first and 
second part in a particular dispute, which 
usually turns about dividing the rewards be- 
tween two sets of producers. The classifica- 
tion of society into different groups of pro- 
ducers thus often runs athwart another that 
is quite as real, namely, the classification as 
consumers. The Guild Socialists would 
frankly recognize both, organizing people as 
producers into self-governing economic- 
interest groups and as consumers somewhat 
along the present political lines. 

The Soviet challenge to capitalism. The 
most powerful challenge to capitalism that 
has ever been launched is the present experi- 
ment with proletarian control in Soviet Rus- 
sia. Contemporary Russia is a great socio- 
economic laboratory in which are now being 
tested, under great handicaps, some of the 


basic tenets of proletarian social and eco- 
nomic theory. The facts of Russian indus- 
trial life today constitute more of a challenge 
to capitalism than all the vehement rhetoric 
and finely spun theory thus far mustered in 
behalf of all the proletariat. And it will re- 
main a challenge whether it persists or is 
overthrown, for a third World War to uproot 
the Soviet regime would bring with it eco- 
nomic chaos and crises that would administer 
the finishing touches to capitalism outside 
Russia. 

The cooperative way of life. A form of 
economic organization that might give both 
workers and farmers just reward for their ef- 
forts, and yet escape from the bureaucracy 
and regimentation of State Socialism is the 
Cooperative Movement, which has gained 
much headway in the Scandinavian states and 
England. It has worked well where it has 
been tried. But the economic crisis pre- 
cipitated by the collapse of private capitalism 
and world wars so hastens the advance of 
State Capitalism and State Socialism that 
probably one or the other of these will tri- 
umph in all important countries before co- 
operative ways can gain any permanent 
ascendancy. 


Ill. WEALTH, SOCIAL CLASSES, AND ECONOMIC EQUALITY 


The dominion of wealth. In spite of its 
weaknesses and injustices, the new system of 
social classes, based on wealth, is in some ways 
more tolerable than the old, based on blood. 
Mere want of proper deference on the part 
of the lowly is no longer punishable with 
the lash or imprisonment. The employer's 
hold upon even his own laborers is limited 
by their freedom of movement to another 
position and by the existence of labor organ- 
izations. Still, the aristocracy of wealth has 
little to complain of so long as the lower 
classes enthusiastically yield it the sincerest 
flattery—by copying its ways, clothes, and 
speech. 

Equality and opportunity. It is hard to 
appraise the role played by the idea of equal- 
ity in our factory-made civilization. Once 
the first phase of the French Revolution had 
demolished most of the arbitrary legal and 
political privileges of the upper classes, it be- 
came evident that “equality” is a vague word 
not to be taken too literally. Napoleon de- 


fined it as the freedom of a person to follow 
any career for which his talents fitted him. 
Economically, it was identified in practice 
with the laissez-faire ideas of the economists. 
Even the Declaration of the Rights of Man in 
1789 had expressly stated that it did not mean 
equality in property, and the execution of 
Francois Babeuf, the radical French exponent 
of reforms in landholding, in Paris in 1797 
effectively discouraged any such interpreta- 
tion. 

The 19th century used the word in the re- 
stricted Napoleonic sense of legal or formal 
equality of economic opportunity. But there 
was no serious thought of removing the 
actual inequalities of opportunity due to the 
inheritance of property and family prestige. 
For practical purposes, talent is an insepara- 
ble mixture of heredity and early environ- 
ment. The incentives furnished by youthful 
associations and family position tend to bring 
out native capacity, or even to take its place 
to some extent. The world is unquestion- 
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ably full of mute, inglorious Morgans, Roth- 
schilds, Rockefellers, and Fords whose early. 
lives have not guided their feet into the path 
of wealth and fame. There is no more pre- 
posterous dogma than that wealth and in- 
come in contemporary society are roughly 
related to innate ability on the part of the 
holders thereof. 

Status and ability. Despite the role 
played by accident and the unequal start 
given people of comparable natural endow- 
ments, the popular belief in the existence of 
equality of opportunity—known as “the 
American Dream’’—was one of the moral pil- 
lars of the 1gth-century economic order. It 
was freely stated that there were only two 
or three generations “from shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves” in cases where ability was not 
inherited with wealth. Today, on the con- 
trary, the divorcing of ownership from man- 
agement has almost ended the difficulty in 


IV. THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF 


Economic basis of social values. In west- 
ern society as a.whole, our institutions have 
become adjusted in large part to the new 
industrial order and its processes. Urbaniza- 
tion and population growth have paralleled 
modern industrial evolution. The social 
stratification and the social hierarchy con- 
form rather completely to the economic dif- 
ferentiation in society. Our social interests 
are primarily bound up with the economic 
interests, real or supposed, of each class. So- 
cial values have taken on the pecuniary color- 
ing of the capitalistic order, the bourgeoisie 
desiring to acquire more, and the proletariat 
attempting to check this and to capture in- 
dustrial processes and greater income for their 
own use. _Social prestige tallies pretty closely 
with the bank account. 

Economics of government and law. Gov- 
ernment remains what it has always been, 
fundamentally an expression of the struggle 
between economic classes, but this conflict 
has now become primarily one between the 
capitalists and the proletariat, with the inter- 
mediate groups tending as yet to side with 
capital in most industrial states. In some 
of the economically more archaic states, like 
Hungary, the landlords still controlled poli- 
tics until the second World War. In most of 
the western states the capitalists assumed a 
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founding and perpetuating a “family.” Eco- 
nomic privilege, in the form of safe bonds and 
incorporated ventures, can go on piling up 
indefinitely without any effort, personal con- 
cern, or real ability on the part of the owners. 
Lawyers, trust companies, or secretaries can 
take care of all responsibilities. The marked 
rise and decline in the financial status of in- 
dividuals are today far more the product of 
varying fortune in speculative finance than 
of demonstrated ability or incompetence in 
productive industry. Nevertheless, the con- 
siderable number of shifts upward and down- 
ward from one economic class to another 
proves that inequalities of Opportunity are 
still surmountable in some instances. Our 
society still gains in stability from a common 
belief—even though it may often be an illu- 
sion—that one's station in life corresponds in 
a general way to one’s merits, judged on the 
basis of intelligence and industry. 


CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 


dominant position, at least until the second 
World War. In Russia the proletariat is in 
the saddle. In certain countries, such as Eng- 
land, there is still a deadlock between the 
older agrarian interests, capital, and the pro- 
letariat that even the Labour party victory of 
1945 may not be able to break. Not only 
domestic politics but also international rela- 
tions have come into conformity with modern 
industrialism. The basic motive in inter- 
national relations in recent years has been 
the effort to secure raw materials and markets 
for both goods and capital. It is not with- 
out reason that contemporary diplomacy has 
been variously denominated as “dollar diplo- 
macy,” “oil-burning diplomacy,” and “rub- 
ber-neck diplomacy.” Even idealistic inter- 
nationalist diplomacy has been entered into 
more often than not to distract attention 
from domestic difficulties arising out of un- 
solved economic problems. 

Law has shaped itself in harmony with the 
outstanding aspects of modern industrialism. 
Where the bourgeoisie has come to control, 
the theory of a natural order based upon the 
sanctity of private property and unlimited 
competition has furnished the cornerstone of 
juristic theory and practice; indeed, Justice 
Holmes once accused his colleagues on the 
United States Supreme Court of attempting 
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to read Herbert Spencer's Social Statics into 
the Constitution of the United States. The 
protection of private property, the upholding 
of the perpetuity of contracts, the obstruction 
of state interference in business affairs, and 
the imposition of special disabilities on the 
proletariat have been the outstanding fea- 
tures of bourgeois jurisprudence. Where the 
proletariat has come into control, the situa- 
tion has been reversed; legislation has been 
passed expropriating the capitalistic and 
agrarian owners and proclaiming a regime of 
State Socialism. In either case legal concepts 
and procedure have adapted themselves to 
the dominating economic ideals and interests. 

Economic factors in religion. Religion 
has not escaped from the contamination of 
the new industrial age. As Veblen pointed 
out nearly a generation ago in his Theory of 
the Leisure Class, the “pious observances” of 
the capitalists are mainly a manifestation 
of the “pecuniary taste” and “conspicuous 
waste” of the wealthy. Certain psychologists 
suggest that they may also be a form of psy- 
chic compensation for the dubious economic 
ventures of week days. Capitalistic leaders 
have in many areas been able to use religion 
to emphasize the sanctity of private property 
and the virtues of the capitalistic system. 
Churches are thus often taken advantage of 
to spread capitalistic propaganda. In his 
The Man Nobody Knows, the eminent pub- 
licist Bruce Barton actually portrayed Jesus 
in the guise of a high-pressure contemporary 
salesman. The Rey. C. Everett Wagner has 
declared that a very popular trend in mod- 
ern religion “rings the cash register,” which 
he calls a “movement of sanctified commer- 
cialism, peculiarly a product of the twentieth 
century.” He allies himself with “the many 
clergymen and laymen who are thoroughly 
disgusted with Big Business declaring divi- 
dends on religion.” A brave resistance to the 
misuse of religion by capitalism has been put 
up by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ and the late Interchurch World Move- 
ment; but the Federal Council is not repre- 
sentative of the dominant trends in contempo- 
rary bourgeois religion. 

Wheel bases and sermons. A learned ob- 
server, sympathetic with the aims of the Chris- 
tian Church, Professor Walter Rollo Brown, 
holds that churches and their messages are 
closely geared to the economic interests of 
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their parishioners. He states that he has 
found through long experience and. careful 
checking that he can predict the nature of 
the sermons that will be preached in. any 
given church by the average wheel-base 
length of automobiles parked in front of it: 


A long-wheel-base church still means much 
preaching about “the manifold blessings of life,” 
the rewards of honest thrift, the beauty of Chris- 
tian fellowship—only nice people are there—the 
glory of giving something out of our abundance, 
the sanctity of the faith of our saintly mothers and 
fathers, and much reading of inspirational poetry. 

A medium-wheel-base church means strong 
words for tolerance, plenty of admonitions that 
we must not be too hurtful with our convictions, 
reminders that compromise is the law of the prac- 
tical world, and informing lecture sermons on 
non-controversial subjects. 

And a short-wheel-base church means indigna- 
tion, demands for a shifting of the burden of life, 
many examples of the sins of the greedy, and read- 
ing of forgotten radical quotations from Abraham 
Lincoln or some other known champion of the 
people. 

To believe that any of these wheel-bases ex- 
presses the way of life of Jesus would be difficult 
enough. But how could anybody, by any pos- 
sible stretch of the imagination, believe they all 
do? Somewhere along the way the church has 
experienced a disintegration of all singleness of 
purpose.’ 


On the other hand, in a proletarian regime 
supernaturalism is discarded and a secular- 
ized religion based upon Socialist dogmas 
supplants it. It has long been pointed out 
by discerning observers that the Soviet regime 
in Russia has taken on a fanatically religious 
character, in which Karl Marx is the leading 
prophet, and Lenin occupies a position like 
St. Paul’s in`Christian ideology and organi- 
zational genius. When proletarian leaders 
retain Christianity, they represent it as pri- 
marily a program of secular economic revolu- 
tion, a point of view vigorously maintained 
by Upton Sinclair in They Call Me Carpen- 
ter, and by Bouck White in The Church. of 
the Social Revolution. Even Fascism be- 
came a popular and absorbing secular re- 
ligion, definitely reflecting an economic order 
midway between private capitalism and the 
State Socialism of Russia. 

Economics and ethics. Ethical questions 
and solutions have not been free from eco- 
nomic influences. The capitalistic leaders 
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have been fiercely determined to retain the 
supernatural and conventional theory of ethi- 
cal standards. This represents morality as 
almost wholly dictated by religion and lim- 
ited to sex—a moral man being one who is 
formally affiliated with an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization and whose sex conduct in public 
is externally correct. This attitude is highly 
convenient to the plutocrat, since the repre- 
hensible practices associated with finance 
capitalism and the theory of business en- 
terprise thereby escape condemnation. A 
wealthy man usually has the pecuniary re- 
sources that enable him to obscure any actual 
sex dereliction unless he is uncommonly 
stupid and unlucky. 

The radicals, on the contrary, incline to 
minimize the significance of supernatural 
revelation and of the sex criteria of moral 
conduct. They contend that economic waste 
and oppression are the really serious forms of 
immorality. Moral standards, they main- 
tain, must be secularized and socialized. 
They aver that books like Stuart Chase’s 
Tragedy of Waste, Kallet and Schlink’s z00,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs, Berle and Means’ The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property, 
Matthews and Shallcross’s Partners in Plun- 


der, John T. Flynn’s Graft in Business, and: 


Englebrecht and Hanighen’s Merchants of 
Death, all exposing the evils of plutocracy 
and capitalistic excesses, reveal a much more 
serious type of immorality than what is con- 
ventionally criticized in the works of Ovid, 
Boccaccio, and Casanova on unconventional 
sexual conduct. 

Economic pressures on education. The 
economic classes in society have not failed 
to recognize the importance of capturing the 
educational system in behalf of their cause. 
Capitalistic states base their education, so 
far as possible, on subjects perpetuating the 
old “humanities,” which do not bring up the 
dangerous problems of property and eco- 
nomic justice. As educational progress has 
encouraged giving attention to the social 
sciences, the vested capitalistic interests have 
endeavored to see to it that the instruction 
given therein emphasizes the sanctity of 
private property and the perfection of the 
present scheme of things. In the especially 
precarious field of economics there has been 
an effort to divert attention from realistic 
description and analysis of the contemporary 
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economic order and to concentrate pedagogi- 
cal instruction upon the classical “laws” of 
economics or upon methods of administering 
more profitably the present system of busi- 
ness enterprise. 

The risky nature of a straightforward pres- 
entation of the facts regarding the existing 
state of economic and social affairs has been 
revealed with an ample display of clinical 
material in the reports of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors on academic 
freedom, in Upton Sinclair’s somewhat over- 
drawn The Goose Step and The Goslings, 
and with withering irony in Thorstein Veb- 
len’s The Higher Learning in America. In 
earlier days and cruder procedure, professors 
were unceremoniously discharged for realism 
in economic and sociological instruction. 
But a far more subtle plan for assuring safety 
was worked out by President Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard, namely, to see to it 
that only “safe” men are employed as profes- 
sors, and then to give them complete freedom. 
More serious than the overt discharge of a 
few realistic professors is the expedient acqui- 
escence of the majority of instructors who do 
not dare or wish to place their livelihood in 
jeopardy. 

Not only do the capitalists insist upon cor- 
rectness in all instruction pertaining to the 
existing economic and social system; they are 
also extremely sensitive in regard to respect- 
able moral tradition, since they recognize the 
invaluable service of conventional moral 
codes in maintaining capitalist reputability. 
Hence, there is little toleration of any effort 
to offer instruction in rational sexology or in 
scientific ethics, or to suggest that the whole 
problem of ethics must be given a broad so- 
cial and economic setting. There has been 
a concerted attack on scientific sociology as 
especially dangerous in this regard. 

When the industrial proletariat captures 
the educational system, it promptly makes 
the schools a powerful adjunct of radical 
proletarian propaganda, undertakes the task 
of training up young labor-unionists, Com- 
munists, or Syndicalists, and denounces capi- 
talism, private property, and profits. The 
policies in Soviet schools and universities 
are much more intolerant of any eulogy—or 
even any objective treatment—of capitalism 
than capitalist schools are of any effort to 
deal fairly with radicalism and Socialism. 
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In Fascism—that economic system intermedi- 
ate between private capitalism and State So- 
cialism—the educational system was thor- 
oughly drafted into the service of promoting 
Fascist ideology. 

Effect of industrialism on literature. 
Modern industrialism and the resulting eco- 
nomic stratification of society have exerted a 
predominant influence upon modern and 
contemporary literature. The rise of in- 
dustry became an epic, and this led to a 
widespread eulogy of businessmen, their 
methods, and their successes. Other writers, 
less impressed by the glories of industrialism 
and the system of business enterprise than by 
the vulgarization and suffering that resulted, 
wrote of the downtrodden classes and the 
bleak and inadequate lives that they were 
compelled to live as a result of bad working 
conditions and insufficient incomes. Mod- 
ern capitalism produced a large leisure class 
with ample time and money to read books, 
one that desired pure entertainment rather 
than any social message conveyed by litera- 
ture. To meet this demand many works ap- 
peared in the tradition of belles-lettres—works 
of stylistic purity and literary beauty but de- 
void of any social import. The economic 
forces affected both fiction and nonfiction. 
Fiction was devoted to a eulogy or a criticism 
of capitalistic institutions and practices—or 
to providing entertainment for the leisure 
class. Nonfiction works were given over, to 
an ever-increasing extent, to the description 
and analysis of modern industrialism and 
capitalism, and to plans for conserving, miti- 
gating, or destroying them. Although some 
writers praised the sagacity of the business 
class, others like Dickens, Hugo, Shaw, 
Wells, and Dreiser criticized the seamy side 
of capitalism. Meredith, Hugh Walpole, 
Gautier, Flaubert, Wilder, and Cather pro- 
vided entertainment in the belles-lettres tra- 
dition for the leisure class. Recently book 
clubs have been founded to increase mass 
consumption of books, so that reading may 
be done with profits as well as profit. 

Journalism has long since become a class 
affair, but the superior pecuniary power of 
the capitalistic press and its capacity to at- 
tract remunerative advertising have enabled 
it to present its readers with a better range of 
entertainment than is possible for labor jour- 
nals, and to print papers of far more impres- 
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sive physical appearance. The proletariat 
has, as a result, usually failed to support the 
papers of its class with adequate loyalty—a 
serious handicap to proletarian propaganda. 
Proletarian journalism outside of Russia is 
as yet relatively slight and inadequate, de- 
spite able editors and writers among the radi- 
cals. In Soviet Russia, journalism is a will- 
ing and servile tool for the inculcation of 
Marxian ideology. 

Art in the machine age. Art also has re- 
flected the economic trends of the last two 
centuries. It has had no such social values 
as in some earlier periods of history. Men 
have been primarily absorbed in the prob- 
lems of industry which had been brought to 
the fore by the coming of machines and fac- 
tories. Art has been subordinated to eco- 
nomics. Writers like Ruskin, Morris, and 
Rosetti recognized this threat to the status 
and appreciation of art embodied in the 
ruthless new industrialism; and they pro- 
tested, for the most part vainly, against the 
trend. The new cities and buildings offered 
a remarkable field for the practical applica- 
tion of art, but the urge for rapid and im- 
mediate profits led the capitalists, for the 
most part, to ignore the possibilities. The 
new factories, office buildings, and dwellings 
tended to be extremely ugly or drab. Even 
when wealth and leisure were attained, those 
who possessed them frequently had so little 
understanding or appreciation of art that 
their expenditures all too often only resulted 
in the intensification of the vulgar and the 
ugly. When a better sense of the artistic 
gradually regained some force, it usually ex- 
pressed itself chiefly in connection with struc- 
tures utilized in modern business, such as sky- 
scrapers and office buildings. It is no acci- 
dent that the best contemporary art has been 
developed in connection with architecture, 
and there have been few painters or sculptors 
in recent times to rank as creative artists with 
such great contemporary architects as Louis 
Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Art thus thoroughly reflects the age of con- 
temporary materialism. The new technol- 
ogy has made possible a new type of massive 
architecture, most notably exemplified by the 
metropolitan skyscrapers. ‘These same tech- 
nological advances have led to a remarkable 
standardization of architecture and of many 
other phases of art where products can be 


x, 
“tees of the Dresden gallery in Germany re- 
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duplicated and produced on a vast scale and 
far more cheaply than by the old individual- 
ized methods of handicraft manufacture. 
Mass production and mass consumption in 
the movies and the radio make them methods 
of producing highly standardized types of 
visual art and of music, 

Contemporary art has tended to specialize 
on motifs usually associated with some aspect 
or other of contemporary industrial socicty, 
and not infrequently eulogizes by implica- 
tion the achievements of the bourgeoisie. 
The great financiers and industrialists use 
their pecuniary resources to acquire the great 
masterpieces and to endow metropolitan art 
museums, thus standing before the public 
as the real patrons and connoisseurs of art. 
How far some of them were actually removed 
from any real appreciation of the artistic 
spirit and values may be seen from the naive 
surprise and indignation once expressed by a 
great American industrialist when the trus- 


fused to sell him Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
at any price that they might choose to set 
upon this work. When the laboring classes 
dominate society, art is immediately drafted 
into the service of the proletariat. The ex- 
ample of Russia affords illuminating proof 
of this. The Soviet government has vigor- 
ously insisted that all Russian art, even 
music, must reflect and inculcate admiration 
of Marxism and Soviet policies, and loyalty 
to them. 

Sinclair and Veblen. The most extensive 
and ambitious effort to present an economic 
interpretation of contemporary industrial 
civilization has been executed by Upton Sin- 
clair in his various books: The Jungle, King 
Coal, Jimmie Higgins, The Profits of Reli- 
gion, The Goose Step, The Goslings, Mam- 
monart, The Brass Check, and Money Writes. 
While we cannot avoid admiring the courage, 
industry, and information possessed by Sin- 
clair, the work should be done over again 
with less indignation and with rather more 
humor and irony, a task eruditely executed 
by Thorstein Veblen, unfortunately in an 


` involved literary style likely to render his 


works permanently obscure to all save the 
elite. 

Interestingly enough, Sinclair's own career 
has ironically and amusingly borne out his 
own theories of economic determinism. 
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After years of brave crusading, which bore 
only indifferent and scanty fruits in mone- 
tary emoluments, Sinclair gained opulence as 
a result of the vast popularity of his series of 
“Lanny Budd” novels. During the process 
of their publication and sale he gradually 
adopted a philosophy relative to world affairs 
scarcely to be differentiated from that.of the 
groups which he had earlier flayed with such 
vehemence. 

Economic determinism under production 
for use rather than profit. The British 
Guild Socialist G. D. H. Cole holds that in 
an economy based upon production for serv- 
ice rather than for private profit the doctrine 
of economic determination would no longer 
be valid. 

In short, if economic classes and class-conflicts 
are done away with, the Marxian thesis will no 
longer hold good, and economic power will no 
longer be the dominant factor in Society. Eco- 
nomic considerations will lose their unreal and 
distorted magnitude in men’s eyes, and will retain 
their place as one group among others round 
which the necessary social functions are centered. 
For the artificial material valuation of social 
things, which is forced upon us by the actual 
structure of present-day society, it will become 
possible to substitute a spiritual valuation. 
When once we have got the economic sphere of 
social action reasonably organized on functional 
lines, we shall be free to forget about it most of 
the time, and to interest ourselves in other mat- 
ters. The economic sphére will not, of course, be 
any less essential than before; but it will need less 
attention. Always associations and institutions, 
as well as people, need most attention when they 
are least “themselves.” Our preoccupation with 
economics cccurs only because the economic sys- 
tem is diseased.® 

Though there is some logic in Mr. Cole's 
assertion and it may prove to be true, it has 
not been the case in Soviet Russia, the only 
social experiment in production for use 
rather than private profit. At no time or 
place in human history—not even in the era 
of the “robber barons” of American mo- 
nopoly capitalism—have economic factors ex- 
erted a more completely determining influ- 
ence over human affairs than in Soviet Russia 
since 1917. If the Communist Utopia is ever 
achieved, economic issues may cease to be 
predominant; but they certainly are not sub- 
ordinated during the period of revolution 
and readjustment incident to the develop- 
ment of Communist society. 
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V. FEMINISM AND THE CHANGING STATUS OF THE SEXES 


Our man-made civilization. One of the 
more interesting social results of the Indus- 
trial Revolution has been the growing inde- 
pendence of women and the changing status 
of the sexes. In primitive society woman 
often occupied a very prominent position in 
both social relationships and industrial oper- 
ations, even though there were few, if any, 
examples of the matriarchate that early an- 
thropologists once believed to exist. But 
from the so-called dawn of history down to 
the Industrial Revolution civilization was 
male-dominated, if not literally man-made. 
The Industrial Revolution slowly but surely 
upset this state of affairs. 

Women in industry. The underlying 
cause of this emancipation of women was not 
any rational or altruistic conception of the 
equality of women. The whole issue turned 
on the fact that the mechanical methods ot 
production opened the way for widespread 
employment of women, who were quite able 
to watch and tend the new machinery. The 
entry of women into industry progressed 
steadily in each country after the Industrial 
Revolution reached it. In Germany the 
number of women workers increased from 
5,500,000 in 1882 to 11,400,000 in 1925. In 
France it increased from 6,400,000 in 1896 to 
8,600,000 in 1921. In England the gain was 
from 3,800,000 in 1881 to 5,700,000 in 1921. 
The changing situation in the United States 
offers an illuminating example. In 1870 
some 14.7 per cent of women were gainfully 
employed; in 1880 the percentage had in- 
creased to 16; in 1890 to 19; in 1g00 to 20.6; 
and in 1920 to 25.5. In the latter year there 
were some 7,593,709 women wage-carners in 
this country. The Census of 1940 listed 11,- 
596,000 women and girls gainfully employed. 
In 1870, 60.7 per cent of all women gainfully 
employed outside of agriculture were servants 
of one kind or another. In 1920 only 18.2 
per cent were listed as servants. The occupa- 
tional distribution of the 10,752,000 Ameri- 
can women gainfully employed in 1930 was 
as follows: domestic and personal service, 
29.6 per cent; clerical, 18.5 per cent; manu- 
facturing and mechanical, 17.5; professional, 
14.2 per cent; trade, g per cent; agriculture, 
8.5 per cent; and transportation, 2.6 per cent. 
The Census of 1940 listed the distribution of 


women employed as follows: professional 
groups, 12.2 per cent; proprietors, managers, 
and officials, 4.2 per cent; clerks and kindred 
workers, 29.1 per cent; semi-skilled workers, 
28.5 per cent; unskilled workers, 25.2 per 
cent, 21.4 per cent being servants. Espe- 
cially striking has been the increase in the * 
number of women in business and the profes- 
sions. Higher education of women has 
helped here. One-half of the graduates of 
the better colleges for women are gainfully 
employed. 

The wages and salaries paid to women 
have remained relatively low. The average 
weekly wage of all employed women in Amer- 
ican manufacturing industries was approxi- 
mately $12 in the half-year from July to De- 
cember 1933, the first half-year of “New 
Deal” wage scales. Even before the depres- | 
sion of 1929 the California minimum wage“ 
of $16 a week for experienced women work- ` 
ers was regarded as very high. In representa- 
tive American industries the earnings of 
women usually run to from 20 to 70 per cent 
below men's earnings, and they average about 
41 per cent lower. By and large, the mass of 
American women workers cannot maintain 
decent living standards on the wages they 
receive.. Of the nearly 700,000 women work- 
ing in New York as wage-earners and in the 
professions, only 7 per cent earn over $60 
a week even in boom times. A careful study 
of the income of women in business and the 
professions indicated that, in the early ‘30's, 
the median yearly salary was $1,548; that 88 
per cent earned less than $2,500 yearly; that 
only 6 per cent earned over $3,000; and that 
only 1.3 per cent earned over $5,000, 
Among the reasons for the lower salaries 
and wages of women are: (1) Their physical 
strength does not permit them to carry on 
some of the heavy mechanical. trades tor 
which men receive relatively high wages; (2) 
there is a lack of labor organization among 
most women workers, so that they lose the 
advantages of collective bargaining; and (3) 
many women hope to marry and will accept 
low pay rather than fight for better condi- 
tions because they believe that their indus- 
trial situation is a temporary one. Despite 
all this, however, the condition of the work- 
ing woman today is distinctly better than it 
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was even a half century ago. The minimum- 
wage features of the Wages and Hours Act of 
1938 helped to raise and stabilize the wages 
of women engaged in interstate industries. 
During the second World War, women in 
war industries frequently earned spectacular 
wages, but this was merely a temporary situa- 
tion with no guarantee of permanent better- 
ment of the industrial and wage status of 
women. 

Woman suffrage; women in politics. The 
relatively unfortunate position of women in- 
dustrially has been one of the main factors 
lying back of their demand for political 
equality. By getting the vote they hoped to 
pass laws that would elevate their status and 
do away with their disabilities. Despite the 
growth of democracy since 1825, women were 
denied political participation for three- 
quarters of a century. Only New Zealand 
enacted woman suffrage before 1900. Aus- 
tralia followed suit in 1902, and Norway and 
Finland before 1914. The devotion and 
sacrifices of women in the first World War 
hastened the granting of the suffrage. Eng- 
land conceded limited suffrage rights in 1918 
and completed the process in 1928 by giving 
the vote to all women over 21 years of age. 
The United States extended the right of suf- 
frage to women through the Nineteenth 
Amendment in 1920. Most of the new con- 
stitutions of Europe embodied woman suf- 
frage. The trend toward equality for women 
received a setback from the growth of Fascist 
dictatorship in Europe. The patriarchal 
male attitude reasserted itself, and the tend- 
ency was to declare once again that woman’s 
place is in the home raising children to make 
good soldiers. As a result of the Hitler 
threat, the second World War, and the tend- 
ency to “gang up” on Russia since 1945, the 
Soviet policies toward women have become 
more traditional, though legal equality still 
persists. 

Women have not only been given the right 
to vote; they have entered important public 
offices. We have women Congressmen and 
governors—even women Senators in Wash- 
ington. A woman, Frances Perkins, entered 
the cabinet of the President of the United 
States in March 1933. Women have made 
much progress in the legal field. They have 
quite generally been admitted to jury service. 
Many of them are now practicing law. A 
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woman, Florence Allen, was appointed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals—the 
second highest court in the land—by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1934. 

The actual political results of woman suf- 
frage have disappointed both its champions 
and its enemies. None of the great disasters 
predicted by the enemies of woman suffrage 
have taken place thus far. At the same time, 
it has not been followed by the great upsurge 
of civic idealism and international pacifism 
that the suffragists and their champions 
hoped for. There is no evidence that 
women voters have produced any marked in- 
fluence either for good or evil on the course 
of public affairs. Thus far, woman suffrage 
has only increased the expenses and excite- 
ment associated with primaries and election 
days. 

Legal and economic equality for women. 
The victory in securing political equality 
has spurred women on to attempt to secure 
legal and economic equality. In the United 
States, for example, despite woman suffrage, 
men are in a favored position so far as legal 
and property rights are concerned. In most 
states the husband has special rights in his 
claims on his wife’s property and services. 
He can absolutely control her services in the 
home and to a considerable extent elsewhere. 
He is the “natural guardian” of their chil- 
dren and has special powers over them. 
These privileges are offset to some extent by 
the fact that it is the husband who still pays 
alimony in case of divorce, In France and 
some European countries the disabilities of 
women are even greater. For instance, in 
France, according to André Maurois: 


A married woman . . . cannot have a bank ac- 
count without getting authorization from her hus- 
band. Though she may manage a large business 
while her husband does nothing, she can make no 
important agreement without obtaining his sig- 
nature. If she is a wage-earner, her husband has 
a claim on her pay. If she desires a passport for 
foreign travel, she must have her husband's con- 
sent.? 


The State of Wisconsin set a precedent by 
passing an Equal Rights law in 1921, which 
declared that women should “have the same 
rights and privileges under the law as men in 
the exercise of suffrage, freedom of contract, 
choice of residence for voting purposes, jury 
service, holding office, holding and convey- 
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ing property, care and custody of children, 
and in all other respects.” This act has not 
been widely imitated, though the Russian 
and Spanish revolutions conferred full equal- 
ity on women. ‘There can be no true equal- 
ity between the sexes, however, until the law 
takes cognizance of the special burden im- 
posed upon women in being the childbearing 
sex and offers appropriate protection to 
motherhood. In Russia alone does the law 
do so fully, and this is one of the reasons 
why the legal and economic position of 
woman is higher in Russia today than in any 
other important country on the globe. 
Danger of exaggerating disabilities of 
women. Too much should not be made, 
however, of the disabilities and handicaps of 
women in our age, least of all in the United 
States. In her sex life woman is much more 
thoroughly protected by the law than is the 
male. This carries over into the economic 
field, for example in assessing alimony ex- 
penses against the husband in the case of 
divorce. In the United States women have 
attained an enviable position with respect to 
property rights and economic holdings. Dr. 
Harry Hibschman points out that in our 
country: “Women are right now the bene- 
ficiaries under 80 per cent of the country's 
life insurance policies; women have in their 
names 65 per cent of the country’s savings 
accounts; women hold 44 per cent of the 
country’s public utility securities; and women 
own 40 per cent of the country’s real estate.” 
Leaders in the struggle for women’s rights. 
In the struggle to secure equality for women 
a number of important figures stand out. 
The first great feminist was Mary Wollstone- 
craft (1759-97), who vindicated women’s 
rights at the very close of the 18th century. 
A century later Emmeline Pankhurst and her 
daughter Sylvia led the struggle in England 
for equal suffrage. In the United States, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton (1815-1902), Susan 
B. Anthony (1820-1906), Belva Lockwood 
(1830-1917), Victoria Woodhull (1838-1927), 
Carrie Chapman Catt (1859-1947), and others 
have taken the lead in working for woman 
suffrage and other phases of the recognition 
of women. The most thoroughgoing advo- 
cate of the rights of women has been the 


Russian Alexandra Kollontay (1872- )} 
who argues not only for economic and legal 
equality but also for the full sexual equality 
of women. She has lived to see many of her 
ideals put into practice in Russia since 1917. 
In Sweden, Ellen Key (1849-1926) valiantly 
upheld women’s rights and was especially 
noted for her courage in discussing sex prob- 
lems. The birth-control movement, a great 
boon to women, has been valiantly supported 
by Marie Stopes (1880- ) in England and 
Margaret Sanger (1883- ) in the United 
States. 

Feminism and the home and family. An 
important social effect of the emancipation of 
woman has been the inroads that feminine 
independence and economic initiative have 
made upon the patriarchal home, which 
had dominated human society for the cen- 
turies when life was primarily agricultural or 
pastoral in its economic foundations and 
when women were dependent for their sup- 
port and defense upon men. Today, many 
women prefer the economic independence 
offered by industry and professions to mar- 
riage purchased at the price of economic de- 
pendence upon a man. Moreover, if a 
woman does not find her husband congenial, 
starvation does not face her if she leaves him 
and tries to earn her own living. In many 
instances young women have to support rel- 
atives and must continue working to an age 
when marriage becomes relatively difficult to 
contract. Further, when a woman can exist 
by her own labors, she is more likely to be 
discriminating in the choice of a husband 
and may in the end find none to her liking. 
In these and other ways, the Industrial Revo- 
lution and the entry of women into industry, 
trade, and the professions have led to a great 
increase in the divorce rate, to a decrease in 
number of first marriages, and to diminished 
importance of the family as the unit of so- 
ciety. In Russia, where the industrialization 
and emancipation of women have progressed 
further than anywhere else in the world, the 
old type of family life is less important than 
in agrarian or bourgeois countries. Plato's 
idea that the state should exert primary con- 
trol and supervision over children may ulti- 
mately prevail. 
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Stability and provincialism before the In- 
dustrial Revolutions. The Industrial Revo- 
lution has profoundly changed the volume 
and variety of the experiences and subject 
matter with which the human mind has to 
deal. Medieval man, in his slow-moving so- 
cial environment, often without a single sig- 
nificant change in activities for generations, 
might seek for a final and decisive explana- 
tion of things or accept a fixed social order 
as a matter of course. In the early modern 
age, printing and the oversea explorations 
brought more changes than took place in 
many phases of civilization during the en- 
tire thousand years of the Middle Ages. 
Town life in western Europe in 1750 revealed 
the sweeping mental effects of the Commer- 
cial Revolution, but the bulk of the popula- 
tion still lived in the country and tilled the 
soil much as it had been doing for many 
thousand years—was, indeed, quite illiterate. 
The town laborers were little better off cul- 
turally. Most of their information related 
solely to the ordinary processes of life, the 
superstitious vagons of the locality, com- 
mon gossip, and certain formal religious 
teachings imparted by the priesthood or 
ministry. 

Industrialism and urbanization bring a 
new pattern of life. The laborer or farmer 
of today often sees in a decade more striking 
changes in material culture than took place 
during a large part of the whole medieval 
period or during any century before the In- 
dustrial Revolution. As a rule he has an 
elementary-school education. Hence he has 
at his disposal the modern newspaper, from 
which he may obtain a vast array of diversi- 
fied and reasonably reliable information. As 
far as mere information is concerned, he is 
often far better provided for than most schol- 
ars, statesmen, and diplomats of the 13th 
century. That it is mostly useless or trivial 
information, often unassimilated, uninter- 
preted, and unutilized in his daily work, does 
not alter the fact that the newspaper, the 
radio, newsreels, and the like have trans- 
formed the mental perspective of his class. 

The common man is thus made aware of 
great changes taking place—or at least of a 
certain instability of things. Still further, a 
vastly increased variety of stimuli affect him 
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OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


personally. The mental stimulation and ex- 
periences of the laborers of old came largely 
from nature itself. Handicraft methods of 
manufacturing and the simple social order 
that went with them did not add greatly to 
the complication of life. The chances are 
about even that their descendants are indus- 
trial workers in a city. Even if they are not, 
popular education, periodicals, and the new 
communication facilities essentially urbanize 
their mental perspective and interests. 

The noise, swiftness, and intricacy of 
present-day urban existence furnish a sharp 
contrast to the monotony, repetition, and 
stability of the old order. Steam and elec- 
tricity in a certain sense bring the activities 
of the whole world to each person’s conscious- 
ness every day. He reads of a revolution in 
China or Indonesia, of the international 
struggle for oil in the Near East, and of the 
new devices for obliterating him, his fellow 
citizens, and their enemies in the event of 
war. The moving-picture film tries to ex- 
plain the Einstein theory or the atom bomb 
to him, and he often spends his evenings 
tuning in on his radio to hear propaganda, 
music, educational lectures, or entertainment 
from places hundreds or thousands of miles 
away. 

New strains and stresses for mankind. 
The change has been so swift and radical 
that it subjects man as an organism to new 
strains for which his past has. very imper- 
fectly prepared him. A human organism 
that has adjusted itself through thousands of 
years to a relatively simple agrarian environ- 
ment, monotonously and slowly repeating 
certain functions and processes from one gen- 
eration to another, finds itself facing a vastly 
different set-up in modern urban life. The 
increased nervous strain involyed in meeting 
the new situations—noises, dangers, indus- 
trial disciplines, types of recreation, rapid ad- 
justments and readjustments—constitutes the 
severest test ever placed upon man as a bio- 
logical entity and a psychological mechanism. 

New mental and nervous diseases have ap- 
peared, and the frequency of mental disorders 
has greatly increased. Two-thirds of all pa- 
tients in public hospitals in the United States 
today are mental or neryous cases. Perhaps 
the situation is not so bad as it looks in the 
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statistics, some cases being hereditary, and 
others merely brought to light by improved 
machinery for ferreting out and segregating 
the unfit. On the other hand, many people 
who. now have to be cared for in institutions 
certainly got on fairly well in a simpler rural 
society. A large amount of mental and nerv- 
ous wreckage has been caused by the wide 
gulf between our old customs, ethical stand- 
ards, and institutions and the very different 
problems and experiences that have arrived 
with the new industrial and urban era. This 
is one price we are paying for putting the 
cave man in the modern city. Man has not 
changed in any important respect as to bodily 
or mental equipment during the last thirty 
to fifty thousand years, but his social environ- 
ment has moved on from the cave to the 
skyscraper, penthouse, and urban slum. 

Materialism and standardization. Not 
the least of the evils that have been charged 
to the Industrial Revolution, with its regi- 
mentation and repetition of processes, has 
been a certain materialism of outlook and a 
standardization of ideas and attitudes. Ma- 
chines play so large a part in our lives that 
we want everything to be “efficient” in the 
mechanical sense. We tend to classify and 
evaluate even ideas in terms of the concrete 
and practical—which cannot be done, of 
course, unless they are roughly uniform, and 
therefore unoriginal. Such a spirit tends to 
stultify art, literature, and music, especially 
when the product must please so large an 
audience that there is little encouragment of 
the distinguished and original qualities that 
appeal only to a cultured few. What is 
more depressing than to look down upon a 
sea of straw hats in a summer crowd? Un- 
derneath the hats are standardized factory- 
made suits, neckties, and shoes. The only 
way to be distinctive is to spend more money 
than the others, which gives rise to what 
Veblen has aptly called “the pecuniary stand- 
ard of taste.” This pecuniary measuring 
stick is again a part of our deference to 
wealth and the social classification of people 
according to income. Yet, even excessive 
expenditures no longer can purchase abso- 
lute distinction. A Ford, Plymouth, Chev- 
rolet, or Pontiac car looks much like one 
costing ten times as much. 

Wealth sets the standards. Accompany- 
ing this cultural and psychic standardization 
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there has thus developed a closely related 
tendency to base our social and cultural 
evaluations upon deference to great wealth. 
This is a manifestation of what Veblen has 
called the psychology of “the leisure class.” 
With the growth of great fortunes and the 
ascendancy of the very wealthy classes in 
industry and society, there has come about a 
marked proclivity to attach*high prestige to 
the possession of vast riches and to venerate 
the various social manifestations that opu- 
lence induces in conduct. F 

Of all of these attitudes, none is more im- 
portant than the element of “conspicuous 
waste” as a criterion of the possession of 
wealth. Nothing is a more dramatic proof 
of economic independence than the ability to 
waste huge sums of money on nonsocial and 
nonproductive enterprises, such as ostenta- 
tious dress and equipage, elaborate and waste- 
ful forms of social entertainment, grotesquely 
pretentious and elaborate dwellings, and 
(most of all) complete abstinence from any 
sign of manual labor. Since these forms of 
conduct and psychic attitudes are supposed 
to characterize the most enviable of all classes 
in modern society, they have become the ap- 
proved norms for the creation of reverence 
and deferential obeisance on the part of the 
masses, 

Along with this reverence for the char- 
acteristic attitudes and practices associated 
with great wealth, we have the parallel effort 
of the wealthy to insist upon the servility ot 
the laboring classes. The workers are stig- 
matized by the necessity of manual labor, in 
the same way that the wealthy are distin- 
guished by their general abstinence from any 
such menial effort. It has been possible thus 
far to make the industrial proletariat defer 
to the standards and tastes of the wealthy 
and, at the same time, to accept as somewhat 
inevitable their own lowly status. It is true 
that there are some signs of a decline of the 
theories and practices of the leisure class 
among the more wealthy. There is also a 
growing reluctance on the part of the in- 
dustrial proletariat to accept as inevitable 
their lowly and servile station. Neverthe- 
less, the situation described above has pre- 
vailed very generally during the last hundred 
years. 

The “theory of the leisure class.” To 
understand more fully what is meant by the 
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theory of the leisure class and their methods 
of “honorific consumption” and “conspicuous 
waste,” read these paragraphs from Veblen’s 
remarkable book, The Theory of the Leisure 
Class, which appeared early in the present 
century: 


So soon as the possession of property becomes 
the basis of popular esteem, therefore, it becomes 
also a requisite to that complacency which we call 
self-respect. In any community where goods are 
held in severalty it is necessary, in order to his 
own peace of mind, that an individual should pos- 
sess as large a portion of goods as others with 
whom he is accustomed to class himself; and it 
is extremely gratifying to possess something more 


“than others. But as fast as a person makes new 


acquisitions, and becomes acccustomed to the re- 
sulting new standard of wealth, the new stand- 
ard forthwith ceases to afford appreciably greater 
satisfaction than the earlier standard did. The 
tendency in any case is constantly to make the 
present pecuniary standard the point of depar- 
ture for a fresh increase of wealth; and this in 
turn gives rise to a new standard of sufficiency and 
a new pecuniary classification of one’s self as com- 
pared with one’s neighbours. . . . 

In order to gain and hold the esteem of men it 
is not sufficient merely to possess wealth or power. 
The wealth or power must be put in evidence, for 
esteem is awarded only on evidence. And not 
only does the evidence of wealth serve to impress 
one’s importance on others and to keep their 
sense of his importance alive and alert, but it is 
of scarcely less use in building up and preserving 
one’s self-complacency. . . . 


VII. THE DAWN OF A 


Mechanization means greater leisure. If 
there is to be a decline in the influence of 
the ideals of the older and exclusive leisure 
class, there will also be a greater amount of 
leisure time for the mass of mankind. If 
civilization endures, leisure will cease to be a 
class privilege and will become a mass neces- 
sity. With the improvement of mechanical 
efficiency, the coming of the power age, and 
‘the introduction of automatic machinery, the 
amount of time required to produce either 
necessities or luxuries has been vastly less- 
ened. When we begin to use intra-atomic 
energy, the human energy and time required 
to make a living will be further reduced to a 
revolutionary extent. This means that man 
must face intelligently the problems of 
leisure. 

The sane utilization of leisure time thus 
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Abstention from labour is not only a honorific 
or meritorious act, but it presently comes to be a 
requisite of decency. The insistence on property 
as the basis of reputability is very naive and very 
imperious during the early stages of the accumu- 
lation of wealth. Abstention from labour is the 
conventional evidence of wealth and is therefore 
the conventional mark of social standing; and this 
insistence on the meritoriousness of wealth leads 
to a more strenuous insistence on leisure. . . . 

The quasi-peaceable gentleman of leisure . . . 
not only consumes of the staff of life beyond the 
minimum required for subsistence and physical 
efficiency, but his consumption also undergoes a 
specialization as regards the quality of the goods 
consumed. He consumes freely and of the best, 
in food, drink, narcotics, shelter, services, orna- 
ments . . . amulets, and idols or divinities. . . . 

Conspicuous consumption of valuable goods is 
a means of reputability to the gentleman of lei- 
sure. As wealth accumulates on his hands, his 
own unaided effort will not avail to sufficiently 
put his opulence in evidence by this method. 
The aid of friends and competitors is therefore 
brought in by resorting to the giving of valuable 
presents and expensive feasts and entertain- 
ments... . 

From the foregoing survey of the growth of con- 
spicuous leisure and consumption, it appears that 
the utility of both alike for the purposes of repu- 
tability lies in the element of waste that is common 
to both. In the one case it is a waste of time and 
effort; in the other it is a waste of goods. Both 
are methods of demonstrating the possession of 
wealth, and the two are conyentionally accepted 
as equivalents.’ 


NEW ERA OF LEISURE 


becomes one of the prime social problems 
raised by the mechanical age. It has by no 
means received the attention it deserves. 
Until recently man’s struggle for existence 
has always absorbed the major portion of 
his time; during much of history, the great 
majority of men had to toil long hours at 
back-breaking work, almost justifying the 
Statement that “often their only relief was in 
death.” 

But with the widespread use of machinery 
and the development of mass production, it 
has become possible in the present century for 
man to produce in a relatively short work- 
ing day as much as he needs to consume, and 
more than his purchasing power will allow 
him to buy. If we put all able-bodied per- 
sons to work, the working day and week must 
become even shorter. As a consequence, 
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large numbers of men will find themselves 
with more leisure time on their hands than 
their ancestors ever had. And the amount 
of this leisure time is sure to increase in the 
future rather than to decrease, provided fu- 
ture world wars do not destroy our industrial 
civilization and restore mankind once more 
to a chaotic condition bordering on barba- 
rism. 

Leisure as a social problem. If, therefore, 
our economic system continues to function 
efficiently and continuously, leisure is bound 
to become an even greater social problem. 
Our old economic gospel of work for work’s 
sake needs to be profoundly altered. It has 
driven us to an overemphasis on wealth and 
materialism, and has led to the conviction 
that the production of goods is the main 
object of human endeavor instead of empha- 
sizing consumption, which is the only ra- 
tional goal. 

As we gradually come to realize that wealth 
getting by itself is futile and by no means 
synonymous with satisfaction or happiness, 
we begin to see that our chief attention in 
the future ought to be devoted not merely to 
the production of more goods, but to a more 
rational use of that increased leisure time 
which is, after all, the chief boon of the ma- 
chine age. 

Worth-while leisure is of course something 
far more than mere freedom from arduous 
toil and long hours of work. Mere idle- 
ness is not an end to be desired, as can be 
attested not only by the unemployed and 
the convalescent, but by many businessmen 
who retire from work only to find that life 
has little significance left for them. Leisure 
must also be recognized as something beyond 
having more time for the consumption of 
material goods, the sale of which will pile up 
bigger profits for the few. The wise use of 
leisure time cannot be promoted solely 
through an increase in purchasing power, for 
that will only furnish more opportunity for 
seeking the excitement and distraction that 
seem to be the chief uses of leisure at present. 

There is, in fact, no satisfactory leisure that 
does not refresh man, make life richer, in- 
crease happiness, promote mental health, and 
serve to make our terrestrial experience more 
worth while for the normal individual. We 
need a philosophy of leisure time that lays 
more emphasis on what man is and less on 
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what he does. We need to learn to express 
ourselves more adequately along avenues that 
actually re-create us, instead of in ways that 
merely furnish us change and excitement. 

The philosophy of leisure. All this in- 
volves a re-education of man, a more or less 
fundamental change in our philosophy. 
The problem of a wise use of leisure is so 
complicated and important that it merits.pro- 
longed scientific study, so that we may recon- 
struct our present wrong-headed ideals and 
readjust ourselves to an outlook that promises 
something in life more worth while. The 
problem is weighty enough to deserve from 
our social scientists the serious attention it 
is only beginning to receiye. Economics, 
the science of wealth getting, will perhaps 
occupy a relatively less important position 
among the social sciences of the future, and 
sociology, which is concerned with man and 
his relationships, a relatively more important 
one. The new attitude has been admirably 
summarized by Professor Henry Pratt Fair- 
child: 


We must, most emphatically of all, have a new 
philosophy of idleness—or rather, we must sub- 
stitute for the present philosophy of idleness a 
sound and comprehensive philosophy of leisure 
time. We must come to realize that leisure time, 
that is, time spent in pleasurable employment, 
if the only kind of time that makes life worth liv- 
ing. All other time is tolerable only as it con- 
tributes to the richness and developmental con- 
tent of our leisure. But, of course, leisure, to be 
itself tolerable, must be immeasurably more than 
mere idleness. Leisure time should mean the op- 
portunity for all those pursuits that really con- 
tribute to the realization and enlargment of per- 
sonality. . . . 

In this connection, the phrase “idle rich” must 
lose its current uncomplimentary significance. 
Idle is exactly what the rich ought to be. Idle, 
of course, in the sense that they are not doing re- 
munerative work of a kind that keeps somebody 
else from getting the income that he can get only 
from work. . . . Let him [the rich man] devote 
his time to some noncompetitive pursuit—art, or 
philosophy, or research, or the breeding of Chow 
dogs or dahlias or what you will—and leave work 
to those who have to have it.? 


All this is a far cry from the philosophy of 
John Calvin, but it furnishes the perspective 
that we must adopt from this time forward 
if the fruits of science and industry are to 
mean very much to humanity. 
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VIII. CONTEMPORARY HUMANITARIANISM: THE SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 
OF THE MALADJUSTED 


Scientific humanitarianism: the preven- 
tion of social evils. Along with modern 
efforts to reconstruct the whole economic and 
social basis of civilization have come im- 
portant humanitarian measures, which aim 
to make more tolerable the lot of the unfor- 
tunate, whatever the social system that pre- 
vails. 

Scientific knowledge is playing an ever 
larger part in this type of activity. Humane 
altruism and social sympathy have by no 
means been eliminated, but they have been 
chastened and controlled by expert knowl- 
edge, and moral zeal and the “uplift” motive 
havé ‘been supplemented by scientific guid- 
ance. And now relief of misery of whatever 
kind takes a position subordinate to eliminat- 
ing the causes of such misery. The ameliora- 
tive goal has been supplanted by the preven- 
tive aim. Most important is the scientific 
notion that most types of social maladjust- 
ment and their elimination are definitely re- 
lated to a needed modification of the whole 
social system. There is little prospect of 
eliminating poverty in a regime of individual- 
istic capitalism; or of keeping nervous and 
mental disease down to a reasonable level as 


long as economic insecurity and sex malad- 


justment are prevalent. 

The prevention and relief of poverty. In 
dealing with poverty and pauperism, there 
has been much progress since the important 
English Poor Law of 1834. More adequate 
and comprehensive legislation relating to the 
relief of poverty has been put on the statute 
books. A better differentiation and balance 
has been attained between outdoor reliel 
(that is, relief provided outside institutions) 
and institutional relief. Much more efficient 
methods of administration have been intro- 
duced into urban charity—and, of course, re- 
lief is primarily an urban problem. The 
most important development was associated 
with the growth of the privately instituted 
Charity Organization societies. This origi- 
nated in London in 1869. The first Ameri- 
can Charity Organization Society was estab- 
lished at Buffalo in 1877. Within fifteen 
years over 50 such organizations were estab- 
lished in this country. 

The Charity Organization societies aim to 


eliminate the defects of earlier urban relief: 
inadequate grants to the really needy, graft 
by clever impostors, duplication of effort by 
a multiplicity of overlapping relief associa- 
tions, and the absence of any proper coordi- 
nation of relief agencies. The Charity Or- 
ganization Society carefully examines the 
claims of those seeking aid, so that cases of 
actual need are adequately handled and the 
fraudulent claims eliminated from any con- 
sideration. Duplication of effort and ad- 
ministrative waste are lessened by a proper 
coordination of all relief agencies. Syste- 
matic planning is made for the collection of 
funds, and wholesale drives, such as com- 
munity-chest campaigns, are carried out. 
Educational activities are carried on to im- 
prove the living standards of those inclined to 
ask for charity, and to acquaint potential 
givers with the ideals and methods of scien- 
tific social work. Finally, everything possi- 
ble is done to lessen dependency—everything 
that can be done without attacking the exist- 
ing social and economic order. 

An important phase of the improved tech- 
nique of social work—in part a product of 
the better methods introduced by the Charity 
Organization societies—is the growth of so- 
cial case work, that is, the handling of indi- 
vidual cases according to scientific social- 
work standards, thus assuring just the atten- 
tion that a particular applicant for relief 
really needs. 

The social settlement. The massed mis- 
ery of the new urban centers stimulated the so- 
cial settlement movement. The settlement is 
a residence or meeting place of social work- 
ers located in the midst of the slums. The 
aim is to bring workers directly in contact 
with their problem and to extend the oppor- 
tunities to aid the unfortunate right on the 
spot. Educational classes, health work, visit- 
ing-nurse activities, athletic opportunities, 
and the like are frequently maintained by the 
settlements. The settlements serve admi- 
tably as places for the practical training of 
social workers. They also offer an opportu- 
nity for those who wish to serve the poor but 
cannot make substantial financial contribu- 
tions. They are oases of altruism and the 
application of scientific social-work principles 
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in the deserts of misery created by the in- 
equalities of our economic order. 

The first important settlement was Toynbee 
Hall, opened in East London in 1884 by 
Canon Samuel A. Barnett and named in 
honor of Arnold Toynbee, who had helped 
to promote the settlement idea. Over 30 
settlement houses were established in Great 
Britain before 1900. In the United States 
the movement began with the establishment 
of the University Settlement in East Side 
New York by Stanton Coit in 1886. Other 
famous settlements have been Hull House in 
Chicago, established by Jane Addams in 
1889; South End House, opened in Boston in 
1891 by William J. Tucker and Robert A. 
Woods; and in New York Greenwich House, 
headed since its foundation in 1902 by Mary 
Kingsbury Simkhovitch, and the Henry Street 
Settlement (for health work), founded in 
1893 by Lillian D. Wald (1867-1940). 

Better housing. While the settlement as- 
sumes the existence of slums, there has been 
a notable effort to eliminate them. This is 
known as the housing movement. Men like 
Robert W. De Forest and Lawrence Veiller 
have taken the lead in this movement in the 
United States. They propose to obliterate 
the scandalous tenement houses and slums 
that were a by-product of the wild scramble 
for profits in real estate and rentals during 
the last century. But the only really striking 
achievements that have been attained are 
those carried out by the Socialist government 
of Vienna, by the Communist government of 
Russia since 1918, and the housing develop- 
ments of the New Deal period in the United 
States, though the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers in New York City have shown in 
their cooperative apartments what might be 
done with a little social vision. ' 

Helping the children. As social work has 
become more scientific, its leaders have come 
to understand that it is especially important 
to get hold of children and to protect them 
from the unfortunate results of poverty, mis- 
ery, and ignorance. Hence a moyement to 
save children has gained much headway in 
the last half-century. Orphan asylums have 
been made more humane and natural by in- 
troducing the cottage and family systems in 
the place of the old jail-like discipline. 
Laws have been passed limiting the labor of 
children and insisting upon their education 
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at public expense. Even for delinquent 
children we have introduced far more hu- 
mane concepts and methods than prevail in 
our treatment of adult criminals. 

Social work as “the wrecking-crew” of 
capitalism. Many social workers and soci- 
ologists are convinced that whatever the im- 
provements in the technique of social work, 
there can be no permanent betterment until 
the economic and other leading causes of 
dependency are eliminated, They hold that 
the only prevention which amounts to any- 
thing is that which prevents the causes of 
dependency. They contend that social work 
which operates short of that ideal. is only 
“the wrecking-crew” that attempts to salvage 
the derelicts produced by our economic sys- 
tem. An important statement of this phi- 
losophy was embodied in the Minority Re- 
port on the British Poor Law in 1909, writ- 
ten largely by Mrs. Sidney Webb. This made 
it clear that mere administrative changes 
in relief systems are of little consequence. 
This report helped greatly to encourage the 
passage of the British social legislation be- 
tween 1909 and the outbreak of the first 
World War. Not even extended social in- 
surance satisfies some observers, who in- 
sist that nothing will suffice but a modifica- 
tion of the whole capitalistic system as in 
Sweden, or, more drastically, in Russia. 

The scientific and humane treatment of 
crime. The treatment of criminals has been 
notably changed in the last generation or 
two. The introduction of scientific and psy- 
chological methods for the understanding of 
all behavior, normal and criminal, has revo- 
lutionized our ideas of personal responsibility 
by undermining the old doctrine of free will 
and of the free moral agent. It has been 
made clear that the criminal is a victim of 
bad heredity, or bad environment, or both, 
Hence there is no logical ground for punish- 
ing him brutally. Logic will only support 
treatment in such a fashion as to protect so- 
ciety from the depredations of criminals and 
to reform, if possible, the individual offender, 
As a result, the ideal of reformation has 
gradually supplanted that of savage punish- 
ment and social revenge. ‘The first formal 
adoption of this ideal appeared in the Irish 
prison system, introduced by Sir Walter Crof- - 
ton after 1853. It was brought to the United 
States by Franklin Sanborn, E. C. Wines, 
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and others in 1877 in the Elmira system as it 
was called from its use at the Elmira, N. Y., 
reformatory. It provided that the treatment 
and release of the prisoner should depend 
upon the evidence of his reformative efforts 
while incarcerated. Even in our conven- 
tional prisons there have been some improve- 
ments, particularly in eliminating shaved 
heads, striped suits, the lockstep, and other 
humiliating brutalities. But in the usual 
prison for adults the disciplinary system has 
not changed in fundamentals since prisons 
were first introduced a little over a century 
ago. The most important effort to trans- 
form our prison discipline was embodied in 
the work of Thomas Mott Osborne at Sing 
Sing Prison in New York State and at the 
United States Naval Prison at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, between 1914 and 1921. 
He believed that prisoners must be trained 
for freedom by giving them responsibility. 
He therefore proposed a scheme of inmate 
self-government. This worked wonders un- 
der Osborne’s direction, and it may ulti- 
mately revolutionize prison administration. 
More important, perhaps, than any prog- 
ress within prisons has been the development 
of a movement to reduce the institutional 
treatment of delinquents to the lowest mini- 
mum compatible with social safety. Hence 
the more important innovations have been 
probation and parole. A convict on proba- 
tion is dealt with outside an institution on a 
suspended sentence. If he reforms, he will 
never enter a prison. If he proves unruly, 
then the sentence may be invoked and the 
culprit remanded to an institution. Under 
the parole system a convict is freed condi- 
tionally from a penal institution upon evi- 
dence that he has shown fitness to be at large. 
He is then supervised and aided by parole 
officers until his sentence expires. The pa- 
role has been used mainly in connection with 
some form of indeterminate sentence that al- 
lows the prison authorities or parole author- 
ities, rather than the judge, to determine 
when a convict is fit to be released. 
Extremely important have been the intro- 
duction of psychiatry into the treatment of 
the convict and the resulting emphasis upon 
the necessity of individualized examination 
and treatment. Psychiatry has been used 
with special success in dealing with juvenile 
delinquents. 


Here, scientific methods domi- 
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nate. Physicians and social workers have 
supplanted lawyers, judges, and juries in the 
handling of young delinquents. Russia is 
the only country that has as yet applied simi- 
lar methods to the treatment of adult crimi- 
nals. 


Mental hygiene and the rational treat- 
ment of mental disease. In no phase of 
humanitarian effort in our generation have 
there been more satisfactory results than in 
the improved methods of dealing with the so- 
called insane. Success here is especially im- 
portant because of the notable increase in 
mental and nervous diseases in the last 5o 
years. The strains and stresses of city life 
and the worries connected with economic in- 
security have contributed to a large increase 
in the number of persons who break down 
from nervous and mental disorders. The 
enormous extent of mental disease in con- 
temporary times may be gathered from a 
recent statement by one of the leading Ameri- 
can psychiatrists: 

The 1928 hospital census of the American Med- 
ical Association showed that one out of every 325 
persons in the United States was a patient in an 
institution for nervous and mental disorders, in- 
cluding patients in institutions for the feeble- 
minded and the epileptic. There were about 
438,000 patients in hospitals for mental diseases 
{alone} in the United States in 1928, maintained 
at a cost of over $80,000,000 a year; the hospital 
population is increasing at the annual rate of ap- 
proximately 10,000 and about 75,000 new cases 
are admitted to institutions every year. Accord- 
ing to a recent study of mental disease expectancy, 
in New York state approximately one person out 
of every twenty-two of the population becomes a 
patient in ¿ mental hospital at some time during 
his lifetime. There are more patients in mental 
hospitals than in all the general hospitals of the 
country at any one time.1° 


Pinel, about the opening of the 19th cen- 
tury, started a movement to strike irons from 
the insane; and Dorothea Dix led the cru- 
sade in the United States to establish hospi- 
tals for the insane. In spite of the creation 
of the “lunatic asylums” after 1825, the treat- 
ment of these patients left much to be desired. 
They were herded like animals and locked 
up like criminals. Further, it was regarded 
as disgraceful to be a patient suffering from a 
mental or nervous disorder. Such ailments’ 
were not viewed calmly, as were other forms 


of sickness. 


The price paid by society at large for its passive ac- 
ceptance of crowded, filthy slum areas is almost un- 
believably high. ‘That price can be tabulated in terms 
of juvenile delinquency, adult crimes of every nature, 
broken homes, sex irregularities, alcoholism, disease, 
and high death rates far in excess of those found on 
other strata of society. Moreover, the cost of the re- 
sulting economic waste is measured not merely in 
terms of money losses but also in its drain on the 
social resources of the nation as a whole. In slums the 
effects of overcrowded homes and low vitalities are 


supplemented by the insecurity of poverty, Taui 
1 


tion, ignorance, and filth. Outside the disagreeable 
darkness and discomfort of tenements the only places 
in which children can gather to expend their youthful 
energy are street corners or littered backyards (see top 
picture). Here and there in some cities slum clearance 
projects have been undertaken, and well-designed, 
modern homes or apartments with adequate, attractive 
playgrounds have been built in their stead (see bottom 
picture). Wherever such planned communities have 
been erected to replace congested slum regions, the 
benefits in increased health and happiness to all society 
have much more than offset the expense involved. 
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The revolution in our attitude toward such 
matters has been due mainly to the mental- 
hygiene movement, which received its initial 
impulse in the United States. Clifford W. 
Beers, a student in Yale University, was com- 
pelled to take treatment in a Connecticut 
state hospital for the insane. He recovered 
and, remembering the unsatisfactory nature 
of his own treatment while in the hospital, 
resolved to devote the rest of his life to the 
improvement of our methods of treating the 
nervously and mentally afflicted. In 1908 
he published his mental autobiography, A 
Mind That Found Itself. This book immedi- 
ately interested psychologists like William 
James and leading American psychiatrists 
and neurologists. ‘Their aid enabled Beers 
to found the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in 1909. Many state societies were 
later founded in imitation of the national 
organization. In 1930 a great International 
Congress for Mental Hygiene was held in 
Washington and an International Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene was founded. The 
mental-hygiene movement was powerfully 
forwarded by the growth in our knowledge of 
psychiatry as a result of the research of Freud 
and others of the psychoanalytic school. 

The mental-hygiene movement has done 
much in an educational way to promote a 
sane attitude toward mental and nervous 
diseases. These disabilities are no longer re- 
garded by civilized persons as mysterious or 
disgraceful. Therefore it is easier for af- 
flicted persons to seek voluntary treatment 
and for relatives to send them to institutions 
for treatment before it is too late to effect a 
cure. This has diminished much of the old 
horror of becoming a patient in a hospital 
for the insane. Special stress is laid on the 
necessity of preventive action in this field. 
Hence clinics have been set up to aid those 
in early stages of mental or nervous disorders. 
Particularly good work has been done with 
problem children in child-guidance clinics. 
Over 50,000 American children are now 
benefiting each year from such aid. But it 
has been recognized that adequate preventive 
measures require the creation of healthy men- 
tal attitudes and ways of living. In this way 
mental hygiene has branched out into general 
mass education, and there are many who be- 
lieve that mental hygiene will supply the new 
scientific morality required to adjust man to 
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our novel ways of life and the changing men- 
tal perspective. 

The mental-hygiene movement has already 
helped to check the spread of mental and 
nervous diseases and may ultimately reduce 
them to a minimum. Mental hygiene has 
also been found extremely useful in connec- 
tion with social work and criminology, and 
some schools of social work, such as that at 
Smith College, are now conducted from the 
mental-hygiene point of view. 

Much remains to be done, however, to 
make our hospitals for the mentally diseased 
places fit for habitation by these unfortunates 
and efficient in the treatment of mental mala- 
dies. During the second World War many 
well-educated conscientious objectors were 
sent to work as attendants in these hospitals. 
They were shocked by the conditions they 
found there. Newspapers and other agencies 
of publicity took up the cause and revealed 
conditions which were nothing short of a na- 
tional scandal. Some states, such as Ohio, 
took steps to remedy the situation, but as yet 
only the surface has been scratched for meet- 
ing the real needs. 

Feeble-mindedness. Closely related to the 
problem of mental and nervous disease is 
that of mental deficiency. The notion that 
some individuals are mentally superior and 
others defective in intelligence dates back 
at least to Aristotle. But it was all a matter 
of guesswork until scientific mental testing 
was brought into being with the rise of mod- 
ern, psychology. The most important psy- 
chologists who were responsible for the de- 
velopment of mental testing were Galton in 
England, Binet and Simon in France, and 
Cattell, Farrand, Goddard, Terman, Yerkes, 
and Otis in the United States. 

The profound social significance of the 
wide extent of mental deficiency had been 
suspected from our educational experience, 
but it was first demonstrated in a quantita- 
tive way by the tests administered to the men 
drafted for military service by the United 
States in 1917-18. It was shown that about 
40 per cent of the population fall within the 
classifications of dull normal, morons, imbe- 
ciles, and idiots. At the other extreme not 
more than about 10 per cent possess distin- 
guished mental capacity. 

These tests showed the necessity of revamp- 
ing our educational, political, and economic 
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procedure to harmonize with the discovered 
facts. Classes for retarded children were 
formed, and the desirability of preponder- 
antly vocational or manual-skills education 
for such children began to be recognized, 
For the lower grades of the feeble-minded 
who require institutional segregation there 
are now many humane and intelligently ad- 
ministered schools and colonies. Trades are 
taught here, and those who are not too low in 
the mental scale show remarkable educability 
in handicraft work. Some institutions for 
the feeble-minded are being made self-sup- 
porting. The inmates offer excellent ma- 
terial for the experimental study of feeble- 
mindedness and of intelligent ways of deal- 
ing with the problem. Since we now recog- 
nize that about half of the cases of feeble- 
mindedness are due to hereditary causes, the 
social as well as the biological desirability of 
sterilizing these types has gradually been 
conceded. Even in cases of nonhereditary 
feeble-mindedness, mentally defective parents 
are not fitted to bring up children properly. 

Sexual problems and the social evil. An- 
other old and knotty social problem has been 
attacked with enlightenment and new reso- 
lution—the social evil, prostitution, and ve- 
nereal disease. The old methods of direct re- 
pression of prostitution without removing its 
causes have been found futile. Stress is 
therefore being laid on the necessity of deal- 
ing with causes. Here economic considera- 
tions are primary, namely, the inability of 
many women to earn a decent living in con- 
ventional modes of employment and the in- 
capacity of many men to secure sufficient 
economic resources or security to enter per- 
manent marriage relations. One mode of 
meeting the problem is the so-called com- 
panionate marriage advocated by the famous 
juvenile judge and social reformer Benjamin 
B. Lindsey (1869-1943) of Denver. This is 
supposed to enable a young man and a young 
woman to pool their resources and permit 
both of them to continue in employment 
without the burden of children. Associated 
with this is the birth-control movement, 
sponsored by W. J. Robinson, Marie Stopes, 
Margaret Sanger, and others, which is de- 
signed to keep the population within limits 
that can be supported in any given economic 
order. 

One of the worst by-products of prostitu- 
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tion has been venereal disease, which works 
more serious harm in the population than is 
popularly known, An effort has been made 
to offset this danger by the introduction of 
medical prophylaxis against such social dis- 
eases. The various governments in the first 
World War and since have made wide use of 
prophylaxis among soldiers and sailors with 
rather strikingly effective results. The sensa- 
tional new drugs, sulfa products and penicil- 
lin, have completely revolutionized the treat- 
ment of venereal disease, and with proper co- 
operation from the public, might quickly 
Stamp it out. But archaic methods of deal- 
ing with prostitution, and the fact that the 
amazing curative potency of the new drugs 
has encouraged carelessness in the use of 
prophylaxis, have combined to reduce the 
salutary effects that were at first expected 
from their application. 

Russia has made more progress than any 
other country in dealing rationally and suc- 
cessfully with prostitution. The equality of 
women, the guarantee of a livelihood by the 
State, and the realistic attitude toward sex 
have there combined to produce an almost 
complete elimination of the prostitution that 
was especially rife in Russian cities in the old 
tsarist days. 

The “noble experiment.” One of the 
most interesting and widely discussed of the 
humanitarian innovations of our day was the 
experiment of the United States, Finland, 
and other countries in prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic liquors. The 
Prohibition movement started in the United 
States with the labors of John B. Gough, 
Neal Dow, and other leaders in the middle of 
the igth century. But it did not gain any 
great practical headway until the Anti-Saloon 
League was founded in 1893 and began to 
apply the typical methods of practical politi- 
cal persuasion, threatening legislators with 
retaliation at the polls if they did not support 
prohibition laws. By the end of 1914 some 
14 states had adopted Prohibition and about 
half of the country had outlawed the saloon. 
The Prohibition forces, under the leadership 
of Wayne B. Wheeler, head of the Anti- 
Saloon League, recognized the opportunity 
of capitalizing patriotic fervor, and they re- 
doubled their efforts after the United States 
entered the World War. They were aided 
by powerful industrialists who believed that 
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sober workmen were more efficient and doc- 
ile. In 1917 Congress sent a Prohibition 
amendment to the states for ratification. By 
January 1919, the required number of states 
had approved and it became the Eighteenth 
Amendment, outlawing the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages. 

From the beginning, powerful forces lined 
up against enforcement, some working for 
repeal of the amendment and others for 
nullification. Criminals and gangsters piled 
up great fortunes in the liquor racket as boot- 
leggers and hijackers. Wholesale corruption 
was threatened, and crime increased. A vast 
illicit sale and consumption of alcoholic 
liquors grew up in blind tigers, speakeasies, 
and night clubs. Drinking increased mark- 
edly among the youth of the land, a fact that 
alarmed many who were not greatly con- 
cerned with adult drinking. Finally, mat- 
ters became so tense that President Hoover 
created a commission under the general direc- 
tion of George W. Wickersham to study law 
enforcement, particularly as concerned Pro- 
hibition. The commission handed in its re- 
port in 1931 and inclined decisively toward a 
modification of the liquor policy of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. In the meantime, some 
of the prominent industrialists who had orig- 
inally supported Prohibition fell away and 
advocated repeal. In the campaign of 1932 
the Democratic party openly favored repeal, 
and the Republican party gave it guarded 
approval. In February 1933, a resolution 
for repeal was sent to the states by Congress 
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and by December 1933, the required number 
of states had approved the amendment. The 
question of liquor control was thrown back 
to the states for its solution. The legislation 
that has followed has generally aimed to cor- 
rect the worst abuses in the use of alcoholic 
liquors while avoiding the excesses of out- 
right Prohibition. Civilized and intelligent 
use of alcoholic liquor seems to be the aim. 
Rational temperance may be promoted by 
educational means. 

Finland tried a similar experiment, passing 
a prohibitory act in 1917. Its experience 
with Prohibition was roughly similar to that 
of the United States, and the law was re- 
pealed in December 1931. Most unbiased 
observers in both the United States and Fin- 
land felt that while sanity in the use of al- 
coholic beverages is desirable, the Prohibition 
enthusiasts overshot their mark by the drastic, 
forceful, and overhasty character of their 
remedy. For the present, at least, control 
rather than prohibition seems to be the sensi- 
ble approach to the handling of the liquor 
problem. Despite the impracticable nature 
of absolute Prohibition, the residual fact re- 
mains that the excessive use of alcoholic 
beverages has created a whole set of patho- 
logical social problems to bedevil human so- 
ciety. Alcohol misused is a poison that per- 
haps does not operate as harmfully upon the 
physiological organism as was once sup- 
posed, but psychologically and socially may 
have the most demoralizing effects, especially 
in our complex urban civilization. 
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The Historic Trend of Nationalism in 
Contemporary Times and the Rise 


of Regional Programs 


HE primary political innovations of the 
modern and contemporary age were 
nationalism, liberalism, republican- 
Having 


T 


ism, democracy, and imperialism. 


I. THE POPULARIZATION 


Stages in the development of nationalism. 
The growth of nationalism in modern times 
can probably be understood most intelli- 
gently if we regard it as having developed 
through the following stages: * 


A. Nationality as a Popular Sentiment 

In the period that lasted roughly from the 
French Revolution well into the ‘first quarter 
of the 19th century, nationalism carried with 
it no particular political connotation. It 
was chiefly a matter of irrational popular con- 
tagion. 


B. Nationality as the Idea of Political 

Self-Determination 

In this stage, which ran for about half a 
century after 1815 and continued longer in 
central and southeastern Europe, nationality 
was represented as the proper basis and pat- 
tern for the state. The oppressed and sub- 
ject nations were to be freed, so that the 
boundaries of nationality would be broadly 
identical with the boundaries of political 
groups. 


C. The Age of Integral Nationalism 

In this period, which dominated the gen- 
eration before the first World War, loyalty 
to the nation-state was elevated above all 
other human loyalties—at least to earthly 


already considered the rise of the national 
state, liberalism, and republicanism, we may 
now turn to contemporary nationalism, de- 
mocracy, party government, and imperialism. 


OF NATIONAL SENTIMENT 


things. It was held that religion, education, 
and culture must all subordinate themselves 
to national ends and shape their policies in 
harmony with the principles of nationalism. 


D. Economic Nationalism 

This stage, which in a way revives mer- 
cantilist ideas, set in before the first World 
War but became more marked in its develop- 
ments after 1918. It is now held that eco- 
nomic life must be subordinated to political 
considerations and power. The nation is to 
become an economic as well as a political 
unit. The final apparent goal is either State 
Socialism or the State Capitalism that reached 
an extreme development in Fascism. 

These stages overlap somewhat in time, but 
they hold good as a broad outline of the 
evolution of modern nationalism. 

The middle class encourages nationalism. 
The expansion of Europe and the Commer- 
cial Revolution not only gave a great impetus 
to the rise of the autocratic national state, but 
in time created conditions that contributed 
more than anything else before the Indus- 
trial Revolution to the downfall of autocracy. 
The middle class increased in power and 
prestige and soon turned against the kings 
in the more progressive countries of west- 
ern Europe. It destroyed the autocratic state 
and prepared the way for the growth of 1gth- 
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century democracy. With the destruction of 
the autocratic aspect of the early national 
state came an intensification and populariza- 
tion of national sentiment quite unknown in 
the earlier aristocratic forms of political or- 
ganization. The nature and significance of 
this revolt of the middle class against the 
absolutist state is set forth by Professor Carl- 
ton Hayes in these paragraphs: 


Driven on by insatiable ambition, not content 
to be lords of the world of business, with ships 
and warehouses for castles and with clerks for re- 
tainers, the bourgeoisie have placed their lawyers 
in the royal service, their learned men in the 
academies, their economists at the king’s elbow, 
and with restless energy they push on to shape 
state and society to their own ends. In England 
[at the close of the 17th century] they have al- 
ready helped to dethrone kings and have secured 
some hold on Parliament, but on the Continent 
their power and place is less advanced. 


For the eighteenth century is still the grand age 


of monarchs, who take Louis XIV as the pattern 
of princely power and pomp. “Benevolent des- 
pots” they are, these monarchs meaning well to 
govern their people with fatherly kindness. But 
their plans go wrong and their reforms fall flat, 
while the bourgeoisie become self-conscious and 
self-reliant, and rise up against the throne of the 
sixteenth Louis in France. It is the bourgeoisie 
that start the revolutionary cry of “Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity,” and it is this cry in the throats 
of the masses which sends terror to the hearts of 
nobles and kings. Desperately the old order— 
the old regime—defends itself. First France, 
then all Europe, is affected. Revolutionary wars 
conyulse the Continent. Never had the world 
witnessed wars so disastrous, so bloody.? 


The French Revolution popularizes na- 
tionalism. In France the bourgeois triumph 
came a century later than it did in England. 
In the 17th century the French middle class 
was too weak to defy the monarchy and the 
feudal nobility. But in 1789 and the years 
following, it showed its increased power by 
crushing royalty and nobility and by estab- 
lishing itself as the supreme element in the 
state. Threatened by the exiled French aris- 
tocracy and their foreign sympathizers, the 
Revolutionists, held together by the new 
shibboleth of Fraternité, arose as a “nation 
in arms” to defend their freshly won liberties 
against the champions of the old regime. 

Fraternity and nationalism. A vast 
change took place in the nature of national 
sentiment as a result of this popularizing 
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force of fraternity. At the close of the 17th 
century Louis XIV had implied, if he did not 
say, that the state and the monarch were one 
and the same; at the close of the 18th, bour- 
geois officials were declaring that the French 
nation had a glorious existence quite inde- 
pendent of the king. Professor Hayes has 
well expressed the importance of this new 
Revolutionary watchword of Fraternity in 
popularizing the sentiment of nationalism: 


Of all the political and spiritual elements in 
the “old regime” of the nineteenth century, one 
of the most stubborn and most impressive was the 
growth of nationalism. Taking definite form in 
the days of the French Revolution, under the fair 
name of Fraternity, it appeared as a revolt of a 
self-conscious people in behalf of their individual 
liberty and equality against the tyranny or inefhi- 
ciency of contemporaneous divine-right institu- 
tions. By the French idea of Fraternity every Eu- 
ropean country was soon affected, so that formerly 
latent sympathies were galvanized into a most 
lively sentiment, and theorists from the domains 
of history or philosophy or even of economics 
could find popular approval for their solemn pro- 
nouncements that “people speaking the same lan- 
guage and sharing the same general customs should 
be politically united as nations.” $ 


The influence of Napoleon on the growth 
of nationalism. As a result of the 23 years 
of general European war after 1792, the na- 
tional sentiment of the majority of the Euro- 
pean countries was transformed from the 
autocratic type to a mass psychology, gen- 
erally diffused through the whole body poli- 
tic. This came about either directly, where 
Napoleon conquered and carried the French 
reforms, or indirectly, as a defense reaction 
against Napoleon by the other states, whose 
leaders found it necessary to arouse a similar 
patriotism in their citizens in order to cope 
with Napoleon. The French Revolutionary 
patriotism was carried directly from France 
into the Rhine provinces, Italy, and Poland. 
It appeared as a defense reaction in Prussia 
and Austria, particularly Prussia, in Spain 
and her colonies, and, to a lesser degree, even 
in England and Russia. No state in Europe 
wholly escaped the waves of patriotic enthu- 
siasm that swept over Europe between 1792 
and 1815. 

The remarkable contribution of Napoleon 
to the growth of nationalism in modern Eu- 
ropean history, through giving widespread 
dissemination to the forces and tendencies of 
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his time, is thus stated by Professor James 
Harvey Robinson: 


So long as states were composed of subjects 
rather than of cilizens, the modern emotions of 
nationality could scarcely develop. Nationality, 
in our meaning of the term, is a concomitant of 
another mystical entity, democracy. The French 
Revolution began, it is true, in a period of philo- 
sophic cosmopolitanism, since that was the tradi- 
tion of the philosophes—and the French armies 
undertook to liberate other peoples from their 
tyrants in the name of the rights of man, not of 
nations. But Napoleon, in a somewhat inci- 
dental and left-handed fashion, did so much to 
promote the progress of both democratic institu- 
tions and’ of nationality in western Europe that 
he may, in a sense be regarded as the putative 
father of them both. His plebiscites were empty 
things in practice, but they loudly acknowledged 
the rights of peoples to decide on vital matters. 
He was a friend of constitutions—so long as he 
himself made them. Then his attempt to seat 
brother Joseph on the Spanish throne produced 
a really national revolt, and led to the Spanish 
constitution of 1812 and all its later revivals and 
imitations. In Italy he stirred a desire for na- 
tional unity and the expulsion of the foreigner 
which had been dormant since the days of Machi- 
avelli’s hopeless appeal. He is the founder of 
modern, Germany. He succeeded in a task which 
had baffled German emperors from the days of 
Otto the Great; for in 1803 he so far consolidated 
her disrupted territories that the remaining states, 
enlarged and strengthened, could in time form a 
strong union and become a great international 
power. His restrictions on the size of the Prus- 
sian army after his victory at Jena suggested to 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Boyen a subterfuge 
which made Prussia the military schoolmaster of 
Europe, and cost the millions of lives since offered 
up in the cause of nationality.4 


Effect of Napoleonic era on America. 
To these European effects of the influence of 
the Napoleonic period upon the growth of 
nationalism should be added the contagion 
of this development which extended to Amer- 
ica, The rise of national independence in 
Latin America was immediately related to 
the influence of Napoleon upon Spain, As 
H. A. L. Fisher has written: “If the South 
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American democracies value their independ- 
ence, statues of Napoleon might -with pro- 
priety be raised in the squares of Valparaiso 
and Buenos Aires.” The naval and com- 
mercial aspects of the struggle between Eng- 
land and France after 1793 greatly stimulated 
the development of national unity in the 
United States. Clay and the “War Hawks” 
called upon our country to avenge the “in: 
,Sults” to its flag and the ravages on its trade. 
They impatiently demanded the opportunity 
to invade Canada. This culminated in the 
War of 1812, in which our naval victories 
did much to stimulate national pride. Fi- 
nally, the purchase of Louisiana, made pos- 
sible by Napoleon, was perhaps the greatest 
nationalistic event in the first half-century of 
our history as an independent state. More 
than anything else, it facilitated the opening 
and development of the American frontier, 
the greatest nationalistic enterprise of the 
whole igth century in the United States. 

Metternich fails to check nationalism. So 
great a momentum did the newly popularized 
sentiment of nationality gain that it could 
not be checked even by Metternich, the most 
powerful conservative statesman of the first 
half of the 19th century. In spite of his 
temporarily successful efforts to leave Italy 
and Germany mere geographical expressions 
in 1815, the unification of Italy and of Ger- 
many was effected within a little more than 
half a century. The nationalistic séntiment 
surged violently, though with less successful 
political expression, in the Balkans, Bohemia, 
Poland, and Hungary. 

But the French Revolution gave only the 
initial impulse to this new or popular phase 
of the development of nationality. A much 
more profound revolution was already devel- 
oping in the factories and mines of England, 
where there was being prepared the greatest 
institutional transformation in the history of 
the race, which had a most far-reaching reac- 
tion upon the growth of national sentiment 
and the activities and attitudes of the na- 
tional states, 


Il. NATIONALISM IN THE MACHINE AGE 


The Industrial Revolutions make nation- 
alism contagious. The development of new 
means for the communication of information, 
as a result of the Industrial Revolutions, 


through the railroad, telegraph, telephone, 
and cheap newspapers, made possible for the 
first time a true psychic unity within each 
nation, broke up local isolation, and com- 
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pleted the process of popularizing national 
sentiment and perfecting national self- 
consciousness. It made the various national 
manifestations of the herd instinct more com- 
municable, more responsive, and more liable 
to sudden and hysterical explosions. This 
“instantaneous” character of contemporary 
national thought-and its antagonism to re- 
flective analysis has been well expressed by 
Newton D. Baker: 


In our modern life there is more of instantane- 
ousness than there has ever been in the world be- 
fore. Never since the world began was it possi- 
ble to conceive such a situation as this: that one 
hundred and twenty million people stretching 
over a continent, an imperial expanse, should 
think and feel simultaneously. By radio we all 
hear the same fact at the same time. It may hap- 
pen to be six o'clock in New York when I hear it, 
and two o'clock in California when somebody else 
hears it; but however the clocks may vary, the in- 
stant in time is identical. The isolation that 
once existed when news traveled slowly, advanc- 
ing in waves, reaching first one area, then another, 
then a third, with the first having time to medi- 
tate about it before it became a universal idea— 
all this is a thing of the past. Now we not only 
get the same idea at the same moment, but we all 
react to it at the same time. Therefore, what was 
once an inescapable moment of meditation 
vouchsafed to most of us before the universal- 
ity of an idea was accomplished, is now abolished.* 


The famous French sociologist, Gabriel 
Tarde, held that the printing press, news- 
papers, and other contemporary means of 
communication for the first time créated what 
can be called “the public,” namely a large 
number of people who are simultaneously 
brought into contact with the same body of 
information and are thereby prepared for 
concerted action. In this sense, we can see 
how contemporary communication agencies 
powerfully stimulated nationalism and de- 
mocracy, since both depend upon rather 
prompt and unified public decisions and ac- 
tions. Tarde sharply distinguished the pub- 
lic from the crowd and its emotional impul- 
siveness, holding that publics are more prone 
to deliberation. But, as another stimulating 
French sociologist, Gustave Le Bon, well in- 
sisted, our recent communication agencies 
are tending to reduce publics ever more to 
the emotional level of crowds, even though 
the members of the public may be dispersed 
in space. 
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Tribalism in a machine age. So back- 
ward was the general level of thought and so- 
cial interests on the eve of the Industrial 
Revolution that the sudden development of 
means for quickly communicating the prev- 
alent attitudes throughout the modern na- 
tional state tended to give to national 
thought and emotion the same self-satisfied 
provincialism that had earlier prevailed on a 
local scale. The inhabitants of whole na- 
tional states came to entertain toward their 
neighbors much the same sentiments of sus- 
picion and hostility that dwellers in local 
communities had once possessed toward 
strangers from outside. So Professor Rohin- 
son asserts that: “Our ancient tribal instinct 
evidently retains its blind and unreasoning 
characteristics despite the fact that we are 
able nowadays, by means of newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, railroads, and telegraphs, to spread 
it over vast areas, such as are comprised in 
modern states like Germany, France, Russia, 
and the United States.” Professor Hayes has 
explained the relation of the Industrial Rev- 
olution to the spread of national sentiment 
and of nationalistic propaganda: 


Without the Industrial Revolution, it would 
be impossible to raise funds, to supply textbooks 
and material equipment, or to exercise central- 
ized supervision and control requisite to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of great systems of free 
universal schooling. Without the Industrial Rev- 
olution, it would be impossible to take all able 
bodied young men away from productive employ- 
ment and put them in an army for two or three 
years, feeding and clothing and housing them and 
providing them with transport, arms and hospi- 
tals. Without the Industrial Revolution, it would 
be impossible to produce huge quantities of jour- 
nals, to collect news for them quickly, to print 
them in bulk, to distribute them widely, to have 
a numerous public to read them and much adver- 
tising to pay for them, Without the Industrial 
Revolution, it would be impossible for a propa- 
gandist society to flood a large country with writ- 
ten and oral appeals. . . . 

The technological advance itself is not more 
favorable to one purpose [nationalism] than to 
the other [internationalism]. It can be used for 
either or for both. In fact it has been used for a 
century, and is still used, preéminently for na- 
tionalist ends. Societies, journals, and schools, as 
well as armies, are today predominantly nation- 
alist, and the nationalism which they inculcate 
tends to be more exclusive and more vigorous. 
Indeed, economic development seems to be a 
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handmaid to nationalist development, rather 
than the reverse." 


The world-wide extension of the new mech- 
anism of communication made jingoistic 
expressions in other countries better known 
and more likely to arouse international an- 
tagonisms. Finally, as will be evident from 
succeeding chapters, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was the most influential force impelling 
the modern national states to build up new 
colonial empires in the era of modern im- 
perialism after 1870. 

The revolutions of 1848 promote nation- 
alism. The European revolutions of 1848 
promised to bring to a focus and conjunction 
the two great political principles of the first 
half of the 19th century—nationality and 
democracy—which had been produced by the 
combined action of the French and Indus- 
trial revolutions. For the moment they 
seemed likely to realize the dream of the 
European liberals and create a political order 
that would give full recognition to both na- 
tionality and democracy. The enthusiasm 
thus stirred among the nationalists and demo- 
crats in Europe during these momentous 
years has been eloquently set forth by Lord 
Bryce: 


So the sympathy, both of America and of Bri- 
tain, or at least of British Liberals (among whom 
was then to be found a great majority of the men 
of light and leading), went out when, in 1848, the 
crash of the Orleans Monarchy in France had 
shaken most European thrones, to the Italian rev- 
olutionaries, to the Polish revolutionaries, to the 
Czechs in Bohemia, to the Magyars in Hungary, 
who, under the illustrious Kossuth, were fighting 
in 1849 for their national rights against Haps- 
burg tyranny, to the German patriots who were 
trying to liberalize Prussia and the smaller king- 
doms, and bring all Germans under one free con- 
stitutional Government. Men hoped that so 
soon as each people, delivered from a foreign 
yoke, became masters of their own destinies, all 
would go well for the world. The two sacred 
principles of Liberty and Nationality would, like 
twin guardian-angels, lead it into the paths of 
tranquil happiness, a Mazzinian paradise of 
moral dignity and liberty, a Cobdenian paradise 
of commercial prosperity aud international 
peace.” 


Democracy fails to subdue and pacify na- 
tionalism. But the tragic sequence of events 
in 1848-50 proved that nationality and de- 
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mocracy could not even then cooperate in 
complete harmony. National jealousy and 
particularism weakened the cause of democ- 
racy and ultimately led to the temporary 
downfall of both democracy and nationality 
before the onslaughts of political reaction- 
aries and antinational protagonists of archaic 
empires. 

The liberals of 1848 fondly expected that, 
when tempered with democracy, nationality 
would be divested of its chauvinistic and ag- 
gressive qualities and would insure the com- 
ing of perpetual peace. Actually a more 
complete realization of nationality has thus 
far achieved even less than democracy in 
producing the political millennium. To 
quote Lord Acton: “There is no principle 
of change, no phase of political speculation 
conceivable which is more comprehensive, 
more subversive, more arbitrary than na- 
tionality. Its course will be marked with 
material as well as moral ruin, in order that 
a new invention may prevail over the works 
of God and the interests of mankind.” 

National unity comes to Italy and Ger- 
many in 1870. The 19th century witnessed 
the belated completion of national unifica- 
tion in two major European states—Italy 
and Germany—through the efforts of Cavour 
and Bismarck. These statesmen, in deep 
sympathy with the national aspirations of 
their countrymen, succeeded in giving con- 
crete and effective expression to the gen- 
erally diffused impulse to political unifica- 
tion. In a very real sense, they carried to 
completion the forces and tendencies aroused 
in their respective countries by the French 
Revolution and Napoleon’s conquests and 
statesmanship. The main obstacle to na- 
tional unification that had to be overcome 
in both cases was the antagonism of that 
inveterate and implacable enemy of Napoleon 
and the “French Ideas’’—Metternich and the 
anachronistic empire of the Hapsburgs. 

Starting with the discouraging conditions 
after the collapse of the Revolution of 1848, 
Count Camillo di Cavour converted Victor 
Emmanuel II of Sardinia to liberalism and 
a program of unification, skillfully enlisted 
the aid of Napoleon III in 1858, and drove 
the Austrians out of Venetia in 1859 with the 
assistance of the French armies. A colorful 
patriotic adventurer, Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
overcame the opposition in Sicily and Naples 
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in 1860, and vainly attacked Rome in 1862 
and 1867. In 1870 the King of Sardinia was 
able to occupy Rome and to proclaim the 
complete unification of Italy. 

Prussia, led by the able and domineering 
Count Otto von Bismarck, crushed out lib- 
eralism and pacifism, defeated Austria in 
1866, and exploited Napoleon III's foolish 
bid for war in 1870. Having decisively de- 
feated France in 1870-71, Bismarck was at 
last able to unite Germany and to create the 
second German Empire in 1871. King Wil- 
liam I of Prussia was proclaimed Emperor 
William I of Germany in the Hall of Mirrors 
at Versailles on January 18, 1871. 

The work of Cavour and Bismarck marked 
a significant stage in that incessant warfare 
against the medieval imperial concepts and 
practices which had begun in the Treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648, and was carried further 
at Utrecht (1713) and in the creation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine (1806). It finally 
ended in the utter collapse of the Austrian 
Empire in the autumn of 1918, as a result of 
the growth of national sentiment among the 
subject peoples and the blow to its military 
prestige in the crushing defeat at the end of 
the first World War. Force, chicanery, du- 
plicity, and intrigue were employed about 
equally by both Cavour and Bismarck in 
achieving their nationalistic ambitions, but 
the political systems they created were some- 
what different. “Blood and iron” and Real- 
politik (or practical politics) were used by 
Cavour merely as a means to the end. of 
creating a relatively liberal state and a parlia- 
mentary government, while with Bismarck 
they were used to repress the type of liberal- 
ism that Cavour had successfully established. 

National wars and new military methods. 
These wars of nationalism during the mid- 
dle and the third quarter of the 1gth century 
also revolutionized the arts of war. The fire- 
arms of the Napoleonic period were crude 
and inaccurate; and some bows and arrows 
were actually used at the battle of Leipzig in 
1813. The rifling of muskets and cannon, 
introduced in the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, gave greater accuracy and range. Re- 
volvers became popular after 1850, being par- 
ticularly promoted among the cowboys of 
the American West. Most of the rifles used 
dn the Civil War were muzzle-loaders using 
‘a percussion cap—a real advance over the 
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flintlock. Breechloaders were used slightly 
in the Civil War; the first conflict in which 
their use was of crucial importance was the 
Austro-Prussian War in 1866, in which the 
Prussians were armed with the so-called 
needle gun. Mortars and canister and shrap- 
nel came into use in this period. Repeating 
rifles were not used until the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, when smokeless pow- 
der also was introduced. Machine guns came 
in at the close of the century. 

The small nations gain independence. In 
addition to these larger national states that 
have appeared upon the European map since 
1815, a number of smaller nationalities at- 
tained statehood. Greece achieved independ 
ence in 1829; Belgium gained its independ- 
ence in 1830 and its neutralization in 1839; 
Luxembourg became an independent neu- 
tralized state in 1867; Serbia, Rumania, and 
Montenegro were recognized as independent 
states in 1878; Norway separated from Swe- 
den in 1905; Bulgaria took advantage of 
the European confusion and tension of 1908 
to declare her complete freedom from Tur- 
key; and in 1913 Austria and Italy created 
the independent Albanian state to block 
Serbia from an outlet to the sea. 

The repressed nationalities. Despite this 
considerable addition to the family of na- 
tions in Europe, nationalistic aspirations were 
by no means satisfied by 1914. Not only did 
the political map fail to coincide with the 
boundaries of nationality in the case of every 
one of the European national states created 
during the 19th century, but such historical 
nations as the Poles, the Irish, the Czechs of 
Bohemia, and the Finns were denied any in- 
dependent political existence whatever. 

Had the psychology of peoples been the 
same in 1914 that it was a century and a half 
earlier, this condition of incomplete national 
independence would have produced no grave 
problems. Potential nations, as distinct in 
race, language, and historical traditions as 
these were at the beginning of the goth cen- 
tury, had at an earlier date lived long with- 
out complaint when subjected to the domina- 
tion of alien peoples. But the triumph of 
the autocratic national state, the psychologi- 
cal contagion of nationalism generated by 
the French Revolution, the defense reactions 
produced by the Napoleonic conquests, and 
the impact of the popular democracy brought 
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into being by the Industrial Revolution— 
all these served to arouse national sentiments. 
The net result of these forces in stirring the 
quiescent herd instinct and in giving it a 
nation-wide range for expression made it 
futile after 1900 to ignore powerful national 
aspirations. 

There had developed in the greater states 
of Europe a boisterous and intolerant chau- 
vinism which inevitably reacted upon the 
“repressed nationalities” and aroused ‘like 
sentiments and ambitions among them. This 
tendency was powerfully forwarded by the 
unwise attempt of large national states to 
crush the aspirations of subject nationalities 
within their boundaries. Germany oppressed 
the Danes and Poles; Russia, the Finns, Letts, 
Lithuanians, Poles, and Ruthenians; Austria, 
the Czechs, Poles, and Serbs; Hungary, the 
Slovaks, the Rumanians, the Ruthenians, and 
the Croats; and Turkey, portions of most 
Balkan peoples and the embryonic nations 
of Asia Minor. Further, these lesser or op- 
pressed nationalities followed the example 
of the greater states in arousing an interest 
in national history and literature. They 
stimulated the hope for independence by 
centering attention upon the past glory of 
their peoples, be it as remote as classical times 
or the early Middle Ages. Nothing could 
thwart this new force of nationality—not 
even the oldest monarchy in Europe nor the 
mightiest military state that the world had 
yet seen. 

The pattern of national frustration in 
1914. The general nature of the friction 
and dissatisfaction felt in the Europe of 1914 
over the failure of the political units to coin- 
cide with the national groupings has been 
admirably summarized by Professor Charles 
Downer Hazen in the following synoptic out- 
line: 


1. Dissatisfaction in Germany on the part of 
a. the people of Alsace-Lorraine; 
b. the Poles of Eastern Prussia; 
c. the Danes of Northern Schleswig. 
2. Dissatisfaction in Denmark over 
a. the position of the Danes in Northern 
Schleswig. 
g. Dissatisfaction in Austria-Hungary on the 
part of 
a. the Czecho-Slovaks; 
b. the Rumanians of Eastern Hungary; 
c. the South- or Jugo Slavs; 
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d. the Italians of the Trentino, Istria, 
and Trieste. 
4. Dissatisfaction in France over 
a. Alsace-Lorraine. 
5. Dissatisfaction in Italy over 
a. Italia Irredenta—Trentino, 
Trieste. 
6. Dissatisfaction in Serbia over 
a. the oppression of millions of Serbs by 
Austria-Hungary; 
b. lack of outlet to the sea. 
47. Dissatisfaction in Rumania over 
a. the oppression by Hungary of millions 
of Rumanians. 
8. Dissatisfaction in Bulgaria over 
a. the boundaries laid down by the 
Treaty of Bucharest, 10 Aug., 1913. 
9. Dissatisfaction in Greece over 
a. Turkish rule of millions of Greeks. 
10. Dissatisfaction of the Poles over the fact 
a. that Poland does not appear upon the 
map of Europe, but has been divided 
among and incorporated with the three 
partitioning powers of the 18th cen- 
tury, Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
11. Dissatisfaction in Russia on the part 
a. of the Poles; 
b. of the people of Finland and the 
Letts, Lithuanians, Ruthenians, and 
Ukrainians.’ 


Istria, 


To these should be added the dissatisfac- 
tion felt by the Irish nationalists, who, despite 
the eloquent appeals of O'Connell and Red- 
mond and the sympathy the Irish cause 
aroused in Gladstone and the English Lib- 
erals, were denied the realization of their 
aspirations for home rule. 

Rivalries of the Great Powers. Joined to 
these numerous sources of friction and un- 
rest produced by the imperfect realization of 
patriotic aspirations among oppressed na- 
tional groups, were the deep-seated and omi- 
nous rivalries among the great national states 
of Europe over purely European national 
problems. From 1870 to 1914 France was 
mourning over its lost provinces. At the 
same time Bismarck alleged that Germany 
was maintaining and increasing its great 
armament chiefly as a protection against the 
contemplated French war of revenge, so 
fiercely urged by Paul Dérouléde, the vehe- 
ment French nationalist, and his fellow- 
members of the League of Patriots. » Despite 
a formal alliance, Austria and Italy were 
fundamentally at odds over the solution of 
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the problem of Italia irredenta (unredeemed 
Italy), the disputed territory around the head 
of the Adriatic Sea held by Austria but 
claimed by Italy. The Mittel-Europa plan 
of Germany and Austria was diametrically 
opposed to the Pan-Slavic schemes of Russia, 
as well as to the national aspirations of the 
Balkan states. Finally, England’s jealousy 
sover Russian longing for the Dardanelles, 
which had led her into an aggressive and 
costly war in 1854-56 and threatened wars 
in 1878 and 1884, was not allayed until the 
joint looting and strangling of Persia had 
been consummated in 1907. After that date, 
British hatreds and suspicions in the Near 
Orient were directed chiefly against Ger- 
many and its Berlin-to-Baghdad project. 
Even in 1908, however, the English foreign 
minister, Lord Grey, blocked Izvolsky’s plan 
for Russian control of the Straits leading out 
of the Black Sea, a move that had been ap- 
proved by Austria in return for permission 
to annex Bosnia. Lord Grey's act was one of 
the most important indirect causes of the 
first World War. 

National imperialism. Ominous and trou- 
blesome as were the rivalries of national 
states in Europe over Continental problems, 
they were no more unsettling than those 
which arose from the struggle to open up 
backward countries for investment and the 
planting of colonies in lands beyond the sea. 

In the period from the close of the Napo- 
leonic Wars to 1870 there had been a decided 
decline in imperialistic enterprises. Under 
the sway of Economic Liberalism, European 
countries even questioned the desirability of 
colonies. Richard Cobden and his liberal 
disciples considered the British Empire as 
much a liability as an asset to England. But 
the results of the Industrial Revolution soon 
put an end to this amiable cosmopolitan 
dream. There arose a new scramble for the 
unappropriated parts of the earth, which 
could be utilized as sources of raw materials 
and as markets for the greatly increased vol- 
ume of manufactured products. 

Extent of imperialism. The process of 
national expansion overseas, in its second or 
recent phase, set in about 1870, when the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution had been 
felt in England and France and were begin- 
ning to be experienced by Germany. France 
turned to Africa and Asia, and in Tunis, 
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north-central Africa, Morocco, and Indo- 
China tried to replace the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine and to find investment opportuni- 
ties for its growing body of capitalists. To 
obtain a more complete control over the 
routes leading to India, Disraeli as British 
prime minister bought the large block of 
Suez Canal stock in 1875 and started Great 
Britain on its second experiment in empire 
building. As, a result, the British imperial 
possessions came to include Egypt, the Sudan, 
South Africa, Nigeria, southern Persia, and 
Tibet. Russia extended its sphere of politi- 
cal and economic control not only to the 
region of Manchuria in the Far East, but also 
to the district about the Caspian Sea, includ- 
ing the northern half of Persia. Germany 
sought its “place in the sun” by colonization 
in Africa and in the islands of Oceania and 
the Pacific, and by an attempt at economic 
control of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 
through its Berlin-Baghdad railroad project. 
Italy, after an unsuccessful attempt to get 
control of Abyssinia in 1896, was compelled 
to remain content with Somaliland and Eri- 
trea until it was able in 1911 to wrest Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica from Turkey. Finally, nearly 
all the Powers just named participated in the 
economic, if not the political, partition of 
China. 

Friction created. The conflict of ambi- 
tions in this process of expansion created 
many instances of international friction. 
Germany and England clashed over the dis- 
tribution of territory in South Africa and 
over the control of the Persian Gulf, France 
and Germany precipitated three European 
crises in the course of their disputes concern- 
ing Morocco. France and England nearly 
went to war in disputes over territory sur- 
rounding the sources of the Nile. Russia 
went to war with Japan over Manchuria and 
Port Arthur, and came to an agreement with 
England concerning Persia only after a mu- 
tual division of the spoils in the arrangement 
of 1907. 

“Mapitis.” In addition, this new imperi- 
alism served to stimulate national pride and 
aggressiveness on the part of the great na- 
tional states of Europe through the develop- 
ment of the “mapitis” psychosis, the enthu- 
siasm or chagrin felt by the citizens over the 
success or failure of their respective states 
in covering the map of the world with the 
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brilliant colors designating their colonial 
possessions, 

Revival of high tariffs: neo-mercantilism. 
Finally, economic nationalism, which had de- 
rived an early impulse from Fichte’s book, 
The Closed Commercial State (1800), and 
from the protectionist writings of the Ger- 
man economist, Friedrich List, was power- 
fully stimulated by the struggle for markets 
and the desire to protect national trade and 
economic interests. This led to the inau- 
guration of a neo-mercantilistic era of higher 
protective tariffs. After the Bismarckian 
tariff bill of 1879 came a general European 
movement toward high nationalistic protec- 
tive tariffs. Only England escaped from this 
tendency to introduce what meant practically 
perpetual economic warfare among the vari- 
ous Continental European states, which were 
seeking to promote their material self-interest, 

Diplomatic futility. In this manner 
events in and out of Europe contributed to 
jingoism and international distrust in the 
generation preceding the calamity of 1914. 
And the diplomacy of the latter part of the 
1gth century and the beginning of the goth 
was poorly adapted to reach a peaceful ad- 
justment of conflicting international claims. 
While diplomatic theory and practice had 
made some advance in candor during the 
century after Talleyrand (1815), it is equally 
certain that it was still essentially “Machiavel- 
lian.” As Walter Weyl has said, it was still 
controlled by “the approved diplomatic type, 
the aged, bemedaled, chilly, narrow, and con- 
servative Excellency, very gentlemanly, very 
astute, fundamentally stupid?” Bismarck 
once accounted for his great success in diplo- 
matic conferences and negotiations by saying 
that he was always able to deceive his op- 
ponents by telling the truth, which was never 
expected of a diplomat, who was once co- 
gently described by an early English diplo- 
mat, Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1639) as “an 
honest man sent abroad to lie for the good of 
his country.” 

Big armies and conscription. The possi- 
bility of settling peaceably the disputes be- 
tween the European states over European and 
colonial problems was greatly diminished by 
the vast armaments that were created and 
increased, ostensibly in the interest of pre- 
serving peace, but actually, as subsequent 
events have proved, to encourage an aggres- 


sive nationalistic policy of expansion and an- 
nexation. 

This militaristic movement dates back to 
the French Revolution. France first intro- 
duced the policy of conscription in 1793, and 
it confirmed this practice by law five years 
later. To prepare for the War of Libera- 
tion and to evade Napoleon’s arbitrary limi- 
tation of the Prussian army to 42,000 men, 
the Prussian military leaders introduced into 
Prussia the system of universal liability to 
military service in the years following 1808. 
Austria, in the attempt to cope with Na- 
poleon, moved in the same militaristic direc- 
tion under Archduke Charles and Count 
Stadion. 

After 1815, a decided slump in military 
sentiment and activity was partly due to 
Economic Liberalism and its cosmopolitan 
tenets. The first important military revival 
was that of Napoleon III, who assured France 
and Europe that “the Empire meant peace,” 
but proved that it meant a restoration of the 
military traditions of his uncle, the first 
Napoleon. But his restoration of militarism 
was not so fateful as the contemporaneous 
developments across the Rhine. King Wil- 
liam I of Prussia planned to reorganize the 
Prussian army as it had been in the great 
struggle against the first Napoleon. Calling 
to his aid, in 1862, the most forceful figure 
in modern politics, Otto von Bismarck, he 
was able to carry out his army plans and to 
defeat Austria. Extending the new system 
to the North German Confederation, Bis- 
marck, aided by foolish French aggression, 
was able to crush France and bring about the 
long-desired unification of Germany. Hav- 
ing vindicated the policy of blood and iron 
by three victorious wars, Bismarck fastened 
militarism upon Germany in a series of laws 
passed between 1873 and 1887; this culminat- 
ed in the army act of 1913. France adopted 
a similar system in 1872, and before 1914 its 
military establishment per capita exceeded 
that of Germany. Most of the other great 
powers, as well as the Balkan states, followed 
suit after the ’7o’s. š 

Great navies and foreign trade. The 
great extension of new colonial enterprises 
and the development of a larger merchant 
marine involved new and bigger navies. 
The great stimulus to building vast navies 
came from the enormously popular and influ- 
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ential American writer, Captain (later Ad- 
miral) Alfred Thayer Mahan, head of the 
Naval War College in Newport. His most 
important book was The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History, 1660-1783, published 
in 1890. Charles A. Beard has called Mahan 
the most successful propagandist in American 
history. 

Mahan set forth a number of basic tenets: 
National prosperity depends upon foreign 
trade and is measured by the excess of exports 
over imports therein; no nation can safely 
engage in foreign trade unless it has a large 
navy to protect it; every strong nation must 
not only have a great navy but must actually 
strive to “command the seas.” 

Mahan’s first book, and those that followed 
in the same vein, became immensely popular 
and did more than anything else in the realm 
of ideas to stimulate the disastrous naval 
rivalries that sprang up early in the goth cen- 
tury and did so much to help on the two 
world wars. The Kaiser became an almost 
fanatical devotee of Mahanism, and the Brit- 
ish war lords, already committed to a big 
navy policy, welcomed Mahan’s writings as 
a confirmation of their own sagacity and 
patriotism. In the United States, as an out- 
growth of their enthusiastic support of Ma- 
hanism, the three leading Mahanists, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
Albert J. Beveridge put this nation into 
the Spanish-American War and launched 
us on the road to imperialism and naval- 
ism. e 

In view of its industry, extensive co- 
lonial possessions, and trade Great Britain 
naturally favored larger sea forces, and in 
1889 passed an act for a vast increase in its 

_ fleet and adopted the policy of keeping its 
-= Naval strength far in advance of any rival 
state. Not, until 1898, when the first great 
German naval act was passed, did Germany’s 
interest in Weltpolitik (world politics) lead 
asit to consider rivaling Britain on the seas. 
_ This was supplemented by more extensive 
in reases in acts of 1900, 1906, and 1912, pro- 
viding ammunition for war-mongering Brit- 
ish jingoes and making an Anglo-German 
concord extremely improbable. All the lead- 
ing powers,. especially France and Russia, 
redoubled their speed in new naval prepara- 
tions, 
With these great war machines ready for 
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action, the European states were disinclined 
to submit their conflicts and disputes to what 
the jingoistic imperialists regarded as the 
pusillanimous and ignoble methods of arbi- 
tration. 

' Mental and cultural aspects of national- 
ism. Accompanying these political, eco- 
nomic, and military factors making for a 
greater prevalence of jingoism were psycho- 
logical causes not less effective in promoting 
mutual hatred and contempt. 

In his Lectures to the German Nation 
(1807-08), the German philosopher Johann 
Fichte stressed language as the most precious 
characteristic of national culture. The 
French writer de Gobineau argued in his Es- 
say on the Inequality of the Human Races 
(1853-55), that the white race is superior to all 
others and that the so-called Aryans surpass all 
other branches of the white race. The phi- 
lologist Max Müller in his Lectures on the 
Science of Language. (1861-64) linked lan- 
guages with specific races. As his concept led 
many to believe that there existed an Aryan 
race which spoke the Aryan languages and as 
Gobineau led them to feel that the Aryan race 
was destined to lead and rule all others, both 
scholars and patriots tried to prove that the 
peoples of their countries were the true Ary- 
ans. ‘These attempts ignored both the great 
diversity of language origins in modern Eu- 
rope (see map on page 675) and the contribu- 
tions to the advance of civilization made by 
each of the peoples using these languages. 

Pseudo-Darwinian sociology represented 
war as the supreme principle making for so- 
cial progress, in the same way that the strug 
gle for existence forwards biological evolu- 
tion. This distortion of half-truth by the 
able Austrian sociologist Ludwig Gumplo- 
wicz and his school was eagerly seized upon 
by the militaristic and ultra-patriotic writers, 
to provide a quasi-scientific cloak for their 
class and clique interests. 

Superpatriotic history, literature, and phi- 
losophy magnified the former glory and the 
future heritage of each nation and propor- 
tionately disparaged the past and future of 
their rivals. ‘The emotional impulse derived 
from Romanticism, with its eulogy of medie- 
val origins, led to a greatly increased interest 
in the study of national history. This was 
augmented by the patriotic enthusiasm ac- 
companying the French Revolution, the Na- 
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poleonic era, and the liberation of Prussia. 
Every country began the compilation of gi- 
gantic collections of the sources of its na- 
tional history, of which the Monumenta 
Germaniae historica, the Documents inédits, 
and the Rolls Series were only the most nota- 
ble among many similar enterprises. Na- 
tional narrative histories, such as the his- 
tories of England by Kemble, Freeman, and 
Macaulay, of Germany by Droysen, von 
Sybel, and von Treitschke, and of France by 
Fustel de Coulanges, Michelet, and Lamar- 
tine, often breathing forth a fiery and defiant 
patriotic order, were prolifically produced 
and widely read. 

Literature also became even more chauvin- 
istic. Houston Stewart Chamberlain (1855- 
1927), a Britisher by birth and son-in-law of 
the great composer, Richard Wagner, discov- 
ered that, almost without exception, every 
important figure in history since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era had been a German, 
including St. Paul, Dante, Giotto, Michel- 
angelo, and Raphael. Jean Marie Napoléon 
Nisard, the historian of French literature, de- 
tected the very essence of Reason herself in 
the spirit of French literature. Maurice Bar- 
rés found that French culture was a precious 
and indigenous product of Celtic blood, to 
which neither Roman nor Teuton had con- 
tributed in the slightest degree. He advo- 
cated its preservation by making it the core 
of a near-Oriental cult of ancestor worship. 
Léon Daudet asserted that nations other than 


the French exhibited undoubted evidence of 
mental and moral decline. Leo Maxse, edi- 
tor of the National Review, and Rudyard 
Kipling, the poet of British imperialism, in- 
dulged in frenzied exhortations to their coun- 
trymen, urging a greater assumption of the 
“white man’s burden” throughout the non- 
European world. An American, Homer Lea, 
echoed their cry. Carducci made the heroes 
of Italian unification the theme of the no- 
blest of modern Italian poems, and D’An- 
nunzio wrought himself up into a frenzy over 
recovering Italia irredenta. 

Patriotic state education taught unques- 
tioning loyalty to state or dynasty as the first 
principle of moral conduct, carefully ob- 
scured any questionable occurrences or poli- 
cies in the national past, and frowned on 
criticism of national policy or proposals of 
radical reform. 

Great armament for defense invites war. 
As the famous Yale professor, William Gra- 
ham Sumner, had long before predicted, the 
vast armaments that had been accumulated 
for the avowed purpose of defense invited 
the transformation of nationalistic and mili- 
tary philosophy from the advocacy of a de- 
fensive war into an exposition of the neces- 
sity for a preventive war. 

While the rise of modern nationalism has 
been most conspicuous in Europe, similar 
historical forces produced comparable de- 
velopments elsewhere, most notably in the 
United States and Japan. 


Il]. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONTEMPORARY NATIONALISM 


OUTSIDE 


Rise of nationalism in America. Of the 
examples of the rise and growth of national- 
ism in America that of the United States has 
been the most impressive and significant. 
As Professor Cheyney has explained, the 
settlement of America was connected even 
more deeply with the economic impulses aris- 
ing from the Commercial Revolution in Eu- 
rope than with the religious revolts from 
Catholicism on the Continent and the Estab- 
lished Church in England. These new com- 
mercial forces were still more influential in 
promoting unity among the colonists. A 
century of mutual ignoring of British com- 
mercial restrictions, making smuggling a pow- 
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erful vested interest, gave the thirteen colo- 
nies a strong common motive for unified 
action after 1763 in opposing the proposed 
enforcement of the long-dormant mercan- 
tilistic restrictions—a motive that Arthur 
Schlesinger has proved was far more powerful 
than any theoretical or legal abstractions 
involved in colonial resistance to British im- 
perial power. 

Besides, there was a fundamental sociologi- 
cal process that has been aptly termed by 
Professor Carl Becker “the beginnings of the 
American people.” In the colonies a new 
and very different geographical, social, politi- 
cal, and economic environment had long 
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been operating upon a population which 
even at the time of settlement had shown 
psychological divergencies from the English- 
men who had preferred to stay at home rather 
than risk the colonial adventure. This 
tended inevitably to create in the colonies a 
people who became, generation after genera- 
tion, more and more divergent from their 
kinsmen in the mother country across the 
Atlantic. Not only did these environmental 
influences tend to produce many points of 
dissimilarity between Englishmen and Amcr- 
icans; through the fundamental uniformity 
of the American social environment there was 
also being created a homogeneous and united 
American people and the beginnings of a na- 
tional self-consciousness. 

Revolution and national unity. The 
American Revolution, initiated, in part unin- 
tentionally, by the enterprising and _ recal- 
citrant merchants and favored by the debtor 
landlords and disgruntled frontiersmen,- was 
carried to success by their courage and au- 
dacity, by the not disinterested aid of the 
French and, above all, by the political sup- 
port of the British Whigs. This revolt from 
Britain furnished a unifying force of very 
great potency for a temporary period, but 
the reaction in the days of the Confederation 
threatened a lapse into anarchy and disin- 
tegration, Thanks, however, to its desire 
for financial stability and commercial pros- 
perity, the vigorous capitalistic class, led by 
that great constructive statesman of early 
nationalism, Alexander Hamilton, turned the 
tide of political opinion from separatism 
and provincialism to nationalism and unity. 
This work was carried on by the strongly na- 
tionalistic decisions of John Marshall, whom 
not even Jefferson’s enmity could remove 
from the Supreme Court. Indeed, the Jet 
fersonian Republicans, when they came into 
power in 1800, accepted most of the nation- 
alistic program that they had criticized with 
such vigor and acrimony when executed by 
Hamilton and Adams. Jefferson purchased 
Louisiana; Madison was won for war with 
Great Britain; and Monroe formulated a 
strongly nationalistic foreign policy. - 

Factories and frontier. Nationalism in 
America thus developed out of the reactions 
of the Commercial Revolution on the west- 
ern world; as in Europe, it was completed by 
the Industrial Revolutions. The new fac- 
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tories in the North created an industrial in- 
terdependence between various sections of 
the country and attracted an immigrant pop- 
ulation with no sectional sentiments. The 
new canals and railroads helped on that 
great nationalistic enterprise of the 19th cen- 
tury in America—the conquest of the West. 
While the territorial additions in the middle 
of the century were temporarily a cause of 
sectional dispute and friction, they ultimately 
became a matter of national pride and com- 
mon interest. Though Negro slavery and 
the accompanying state-rights movement 
threatened to disrupt the embryonic nation, 
the success of the North in the Civil War 
demonstrated by the verdict of physical force 
that Webster, not Calhoun or Hayne, was 
right in his interpretation of the nature of 
the federal union. A permanent political 
sanction and buttress for nationalism was 
provided by the Reconstruction Amendments 
to the Federal Constitution, which defended 
national sovereignty against state rights after 
the Civil War, and gave constitutional bene- 
diction to the forcible assertion of national 
unity. 

Nationalism in the United States since the 
Civil War. Events and tendencies since the 
Civil War have been even more conducive 
to the development of national unity than 
those of the preceding half-century. An In- 
dustrial Revolution, like that which affected 
New England in the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, has come to the South, and the sharp 
sectional divisions of economic interests have 
been greatly lessened. The further develop- 
ment of railroads, telegraph and telephone 
lines, the radio, and other means of rapid 
transportation and almost instantaneous com- 
munication of information have made our 
extensive country a compact economic and 
psychological unit to a degree unknown in 
the much smaller area of 1789. The inter- 
sectional investment of capital also has en- 
couraged financial unity. 

A national literature has been provided by 
such writers as Irving, Bryant, Cooper, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whitman, Thoreau, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Poe, Mark Twain, Howells, 
Riley, and Garland. A collection of the 
sources of national history was planned and 
partially executed by Peter Force, and a na- 
tional historical epic, eulogizing the Ameri- 
can past, was created in the writings of Ban- 
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croft, Palfrey, Fiske, Holst, and Burgess. A 
“glorious” foreign war at the close of the cen- 
tury gave a-great stimulus to the completion 
of national development. Elaborate na- 
tional expositions and public projects, such 
as the Chicago World’s Fair (1893), the Pan 
American Exposition (1go1), the St. Louis 
Exposition (1904), the Century of Progress 
Exposition (1933-34), and the New York 
World's Fair (1939-40), have furnished suc- 
cessive impulses to unity. 

Many pessimistic publicists had believed 
that the great influx of foreigners into the 
United States in the last 50 years threatened 
national disruption as seriously as did the 
sectional divisions of the middle of the last 
century. But the experience of the United 
States in the two World Wars definitely dis- 
proved their forebodings and demonstrated 
‘that, whatever the general results of immigra- 
tion, they have not brought national disin- 
tegration. The participation of the United 
States in the first World War produced a 
welling-up of exuberant national sentiment 
and intolerant patriotism that caused both 
the Entente and the Central Powers to gasp 
with astonishment and incredulity. The 
“surprise” attack at Pearl Harbor in Decem- 
ber 1941 united national sentiment for war 
even more completely than in 1917-18. 

Canadian and Latin-American national- 
ism. Canada, despite formal connection 
with Great Britain, has developed a very 
marked spirit of national self-consciousness. 
A century of independent political existence 
has created a strong feeling of national pride 
and unity in the various Latin-American 
states of Central and South America, espe- 
cially the Argentine, Brazil, and Chile. The 
vigorous campaign of criticism and hostility 
carried on against the Argentine government 
by the State Department of the United States 
during and after the second World War not 
only whipped the Argentine into a national- 
istic frenzy, but also stimulated nationalism 
in other parts of Latin America. National- 
ism, then, seems as well established in Amer- 
ica as in Europe. 

Japanese nationalism. The most spec- 
tacular rise of nationalism in a 1g9th-century 
state was in Japan. After having welcomed 
European adventurers and missionaries in 
the middle of the 16th century, Japan sud- 
denly turned against the newcomers, mur- 
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dered them or drove them from its shores, 
and returned to immobility and isolation for 
two and a half centuries. This artificial 
aloofness was broken down after 1853 by 
commercial concessions, obtained first by the 
United States and then by European states. 

At first, the Japanese feudal princes op- 
posed the entry of foreigners and their civ- 
ilization, but the more farsighted among 
them recognized that Japan could compete 
with the states of Europe and America only 
by adopting at least the superior mechanical 
equipment of Western civilization. Through 
the Revolution of 1867-68 and its immediate 
results, this reforming element abolished the 
Shogunate, brought the Mikado out of retire- 
ment, terminated feudalism, reorganized the 
army along European lines, and accepted the 
industrial methods and processes that had 
been produced in a century of economic de- 
velopment in Europe and America. Within 
a period of less than 40 years Japan passed 
from a medieval feudal state to a modern in- 
dustrial nation. 

In no modern state was there such intense 
devotion to national ideals as was to be found 
in Japan before its defeat in 1945. The ven- 
eration for the past practically reached a con- 
dition of ancestor worship, and patriotism 
was actually the official religion of Japan. 
By successful wars against China (1894-95) 
and Russia (1904-05), Japan became the great 
world power of the Pacific, acquired impor- 
tant territory on the mainland of Asia, and 
endeavored to create and maintain a Japa- 
nese Monroe Doctrine in China and the Far 
East. The exponents of internationalism 
found Japan a tenacious adherent to the old 
order of aggressive nationalism and imperial- 
ism. This fact was strikingly demonstrated 
by the Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
and the invasion of China following 1937- 
Not even the pressure exerted by the League 
of Nations was able to check Japanese ad- 
vances. But its contact with the diplomacy 
of the Western world could not have taught 
Japan that the day of candor and generosity 
had yet arrived in the field of international 
relations. It only learned all too well the 
lessons of Western imperialism. The treat- 
ment of Japan after the second World War is 
not likely to lessen national sentiment in 
Japan when new diplomatic alignments per- 
mit the country once more to regain inde- 
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pendence of political action. In the closing 
months of 1946, important Chinese publicists 
and officials had already expressed concern 
lest the United States might abandon China 
and put its strength behind Japan. 

National unity and spirit delayed in 
China. The rise of the new Japan stimu- 
lated the great inert mass of China. Stung 
by the defeat of their country by the micro- 
scopic Island Kingdom in 1895, the progres- 
sive Chinese patriots attempted to guard 
against another humiliation at the hands 
of the Japanese by imitating the Japancse 
adoption of Western civilization. Chinese 
nationalism even went on a rampage in the 
Boxer Revolt of 1g00, which was an attempt 
to oust foreigners from China. While the 
campaign to modernize China was tem- 
porarily obstructed by the reactionary ele- 
ment in the country, led by the Dowager 
Empress, the liberals overthrew the obstruc- 
tionists in the Revolution of 1911-12, estab- 
lished a Chinese republic, and welcomed 
Western industrialism and culture. While 
this remarkable transformation was too rapid 
to remain secure and unchallenged, it has 
persisted in the face of sporadic setbacks. 
Antipathy toward Japan made even the 
growing Chinese Communism highly nation- 
alistic in character. But the chaotic condi- 
tions in China following the second World 
War make it clear that it may be many years 
before China has any coherent national uni- 
fication, Y 

There are a number of obstacles to Chinese 
national unity, such as the large size and 
great population of the country, poor trans- 
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portation and communication facilities, fi- 
nancial shortages, the illiteracy of the people, 
administrative corruption and venality and 
class and partisan conflicts; but far and away 
the most important hindrance is the perpetu- 
ation of a sort of feudalism, in the form of the 
insubordination and agrarian plutocracy of 
great provincial war lords and landlords, who 
refused to obey the central government and 
reform the oppressive system of landholding. 
Since Chiang-Kai-shek and the Kuomintang 
are allied with the quasi-feudal landlords, 
there is little prospect that Chiang can unite 
China. The situation is not unlike that in 
medieval feudal monarchies in which a strong 
king might have wished to unify his king- 
dom, but could not because he had to depend 
upon feudal lords who opposed unity. The 
Chinese Communists are resolutely opposed 
to the feudal war lords and landlords, but de- 
termined American opposition to the Com- 
munists will probably prevent them from uni- 
fying China. 

Nationalism in Australasia. Remarkable 
evidences of national self-consciousness in 
Australia and New Zealand were brought 
out by the first World War. One of its most 
prominent modes of manifestation has been 
the development of the “White Australia” 
policy against Oriental immigration. The im- 
minent danger of Japanese invasion to which 
Australia was subjected in the second World 
War still further stimulated nationalism 
there. The second World War also intensi- 
field the nationalistic and independence sen- 
timents among the peoples of India and 
Indonesia. s 


IV. NATIONALISM IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Nationalistic hysteria in the first World 
War. The disastrous “War of the Nations,” 
which ceased in 1918, was not only a product 
of obsessed nationalism, but also -brought 
with it an unprecedented inflation of na- 
tional egotism and intolerant patriotism. 
Never before had a world war occurred when 
the machinery for disseminating both in- 
formation and propaganda was so highly de- 
veloped or so ruthlessly exploited. The slav- 
ish eulogy of national culture and history 
and the obscuring of national faults and mis- 
takes had been prevalent in the half-century 
before the war. But they were as nothing 


compared to the tyrannical censorship and 
organized propaganda of every state imme- 
diately engaged in the conflict, 

Each of the opposing groups of Powers rep- 
resented the gigantic conflict as a sort of apo- 
calyptic Armageddon—a struggle between 
the forces of light and darkness, a clash of the 
powers of righteousness and iniquity. Within 
each state an attempt was made to sustain 
morale by curbing all criticism of the “war 
aims” of the government or its allies and by 
a carefully planned presentation and reitera- 
tion of the past and present criminal record 
of the enemy states. 
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So powerful and all-embracing was this 
tidal wave of patriotic defense reactions that 
it engulfed not only the man in the street, 
but even the most eminent scholars and pub- 
licists, some of whom in the past had seen 
great virtue in the cultural complex of the 
enemy. This disheartening spectacle per- 
haps reached its climax in the “manifesto” 
of the 93 German professors, who proclaimed 
Germany's innocence of war-guilt; in the dia- 
tribes of even such eminent French historians 
as Ernest Lavisse, Alphonse Aulard, and 
Georges Blondel against German civilization; 
in the war propaganda of Headlam-Morley 
and his associates in England; and in the Na- 
tional Board for Historical Service, organ- 
ized by James T. Shotwell in the United 
States. In no state were the intellectual 
classes immune from the contagion of fervid 

* patriotism, and those few who maintained 
their poise were contemptuously derided as 
“flabby highbrows” by their overexcited col- 
leagues and critics. 

Mental changes produced by wartime ex- 
citement. The effect of the wartime patriot- 
ism upon the public mind and its influence 
in creating a type of supernationalism has 
been trenchantly described by Professor 
Frank H. Hankins: 


Patriotism, like nationality, is not readily de- 
finable. It signifies loyalty to one’s nation and 
implies the obligation to serve and defend it. It 
is thus a passion which all normal men feel, and 
which in time of our country's peril commands 
our instant loyalty. - Of all the emotions that 
„move men to action it is the most capacious. 
_ When it is aroused there is no other social force 
comparable to it in the completeness with which 
it dominates all other springs of action in all sorts 
and conditions of men. It lifts the average man 
up out of the concerns of a work-a-day world into 
the noblest spirit of devotion; it quickens the 
pulse of the sluggard, reforms the wayward, forces 
generosity from the stingy, arouses the plodder to 
dreams of heroic deeds, gives courage to the cow- 
ardly, and makes the hearts of the shrewd and 
crafty wolves of society swell with an ostensible 
love of country. In its face local feuds are for- 
gotten; the bitter struggles of parties and classes 
are submerged; differences of creed, of social 
status, and even of race are obliterated. 

Under these circumstances only the group lead- 
ers may speak. The citizen must offer himself in 
silence as a willing sacrifice on the altar of his 
country in whatever mainer those in authority 
may dictate, Even honest criticism is anathema; 
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the conscientious objector, who in times of peace 
is praised as a courageous man who dares to stand 
against the world for what he believes right, is 
denounced as a sneaking coward and herded into 
prison. The individual rights of free speech, 
press, and assembly so essential to democratic gov- 
ernment, so zealously guarded during peace, and 
so boastfully displayed to an admiring world on 
the national holidays, not only cease to t but 
are even denounced and proscribed as inimical to 
the public safety. The noble sentiments of tol- 
eration are fiercely denounced, as is also individ- 
ual variation from type which is vigorously de- 
fended during peace under the ideals of individual 
liberty and initiative. Every social institution 
is brought into line; all organs of public opinion 
send forth a constant stream of uniform sugges- 
tions; the appeal is made through church and 
lodge and every customary association, until the 
members of the social group coalesce into a solid 
sociality that surpasses the fondest imaginings of 
the utopian Socialist. > 

It is not unnatural that such a titanic social 
force should stir men’s emotional nature to its 
depths; and especially during war, for war hallows 
every cause. At such times patriotism, like a re- 
sistless and mysterious genius, fills the entire fab- 
ric of society with its magical power. Few indi- 
viduals escape its enchantment, and almost no 
one dares brook its hostility. While it ennobles 
the soul with the sublime spirit of self-sacrifice, 
it compels men to dilute the honesty of their 
thoughts; makes cowards of all but the most stal- 
wart souls by forcing them to substitute the worse 
for the better reason and the lower ideal for one 
they feel to be higher. Under its guise every sort 
of sinister human purpose thrives, for anything 
which can he made to appear patriotic is instantly 
and deeply approved. 

Any counsel of moderation is pounced upon as 
enemy propaganda, while the advocates of inter- 
nationalism are accused of silly sentimentalism 
and treason. To encounter a suspicion of lack 
of patriotism creates a greater defilement than the 
violation of an ancient taboo. As in the days of 
witchcraft, suspects are whipped, tarred and feath- 
ered or hanged, or like the distinguished list in 
“Who's Who in Pacifism and Radicalism” are im- 
molated on the altar of militarism amid the shouts 
of the mob and the secret glee of the patriots who 
find the established social system the best of all 
possible systems. In other words, patriotism gives 
full sway to fear, unbridles the lusts and brutali- 
ties of savage man, intensifies our innate suggesti- 
bility, and subordinates the mind to every sort of 
delusion and deceit. 

Unfortunately, there is no printed guide for the 
proper conduct of human affairs, and so deep is 
the mystery of social processes that only the ig- 
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norant and the simple have complete confidence 
in their solution of social problems. In times of 
stress, therefore, the social mind finds refuge in 
those torrents of instinctive emotion which arise 
from the deepest recesses of human nature and 
which propel the social group like a rudderless 
vessel before the ocean winds. Patriotism makes 
of national thought not a cerebration but a con- 
tagion, not an activity but an epidemic.® 


It was in the midst of such a psychological 
setting that the Peace Conference of 1918-19 
had to carry on its work, and that explains 
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why many of the liberal and generous senti- 
ments expressed by the Allied leaders during 
the war vanished in thin air, and the result of 
their peacemaking bore very evident traces 
of revenge, a lust of spoil, and rampageous 
nationalism. These defects, together with 
the crop of newly emancipated nations and 
subsequently established high tariff areas, fur- 
nished enough problems to overtax the in- 
genuity of the statesmen of the next genera- 
tion, and in time brought a second World 
War. 


V. NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


OF 


National self-determination at the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919. The principle 
of national self-determination and the free- 
dom of the oppressed nationalities was a lead- 
ing item in the program of the Entente dur- 
ing the first World War. Almost alone of 
the Entente promises, this was actually car- 
ried out. The treaties of Versailles, St. Ger- 
main, and Trianon gave free vent to the 
ambitions of nationalism. Never before in 
the history of Europe had so many new states 
been created by treaties after a war. Indeed, 
granting free rein to the nationalists resulted 
in a disastrous overdoing of the whole matter 
of nationalism. 

Europe after the war could boast of go 
national states instead of the 18 that existed 
in 1914, and the reallotment of nationals was 
so imperfectly done that fully as many cen- 
ters of dissatisfaction existed after 1919 as in 
1914. The go national states created almost 
as many potential causes of war as did the 18 
of 1914. In the Polish Corridor, for instance, 
the national dissatisfaction was as pregnant 
with danger for European peace as the Ser- 
bian ambitions in 1914. The new national 
boundaries are shown on the map on page 
682. 

Freedom and independence for repressed 
nationalities. The postwar treaties restored 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, allowed Denmark 
to annex northern Schleswig, and handed 
over Italia irredenta to Italy, which received 
the almost wholly German population of the 
South Tyrol. While not directly involved in 
the peace treaties, Catholic Ireland received 
partial national emancipation by the treaty 
of December 1921 creating the Irish Free State 


1919 
and making southern Ireland a self-governing 
Dominion in the British Empire. 

Baltic states and Poland. The Baltic 
states were granted independence from Rus- 
sia, and four new independent national states 
were created: Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. The territorial and ethnic as- 
signments in this Baltic settlement were rea- 
sonably just, except that Lithuanian claims 
were sacrificed to the demands of the stronger 
and more aggressive Poland, a situation ren- 
dered even more deplorable by the subse- 
quent Polish seizure of the important Lithu- 
anian city of Vilna. 

Poland was restored as a great national 
state, with an area almost equal to that of 
the new German Republic. “The Poles de- 
manded a settlement designed to alienate 
their neighbors and to constitute a standing 
impulse to destroy or reduce Poland as soon 
as diplomatic realignments permitted, Not 
only did Poland encroach upon Russia and 
Lithuania, thus creating enmity on the north 
and east, but it insisted upon German terri- 
tory in Posen, East Prussia, and Upper Silesia, 
which prevented cordial relations with Ger- 
many. Most ill-advised of all was the Polish 
demand for a corridor separating East Prus- 
sia from the remainder of Germany. This 
was an arrangement to which Germany never 
became reconciled, and it made that country 
ever ready to anticipate and accept alliances 
designed to weaken or defeat Poland. Thirty 
percent of the population of Poland was non- 
Polish. 

Central Europe. The Ruthenians were 
granted their independence, and a separate 
Republic of the Ukraine was created. In 
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1922 the Ukraine rejoined Russia as one of 
the states federated in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. The Czechs and Slovaks 
were freed from Austro-Hungarian domina- 
tion, and a new national republic of Czecho- 
slovakia was established, which was the most 
democratically governed of the new states, 
but contained many elements of serious in- 
ternal weakness and potential discord. It 
was almost a miniature Austria-Hungary of 
the old days. The Slovaks were not unani- 
mous in their enthusiasm for the union, and 
there was a large German minority in the 
west that never cordially accepted Czech 
dominion, Finally, many Magyars were in- 
cluded within the boundaries of the country. 

Balkans. Rumania was greatly enlarged 
at the close of the war, even though its mili- 
tary record on the side of the Entente was in- 
glorious indeed, and its political record was 
one of the worst in Europe and did not justify 
intrusting it with even greater responsibili- 
ties. It received Bessarabja, Transylvania, 
Bucovina, and part of the Banat, thus taking 
within its frontiers many Russians and Mag- 
yars. Neither the Russians nor the Mag- 
yars acquiesced in this settlement, and the 
gorged postwar Rumania constituted one of 
the leading danger spots in Europe, though 
it was temporarily safe as one of the eastern 
outposts of the military hegemony of France. 

The Serbs realized their most extensive 
ambitions. To the prewar Serbia were added 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, Montenegro, 
and smaller portions of other Balkan terri- 
tory in the Banat and elsewhere. A great 
state, the kingdom of Yugoslavia, was created, 
It faced little danger at the hands of Austria 
or Hungary, but it was confronted with a 
serious challenge from Italy in regard to Al- 
bania and the Dalmatian coast. Albania 
was granted independence, and an Albanian 
Republic (since become a monarchy) was 


created in 1925; but anarchy prevailed, and 
Italy had a very definite ambition to control- 


Albania as a part of its program of making 
the Adriatic an Italian lake. Greece also 
was rewarded for its delayed participation on 
the side of the Entente by territory taken 
chiefly from Bulgaria and Turkey. Greece 
developed grandiose ambitions to become a 
strong imperialistic power in the Near East 
after the war. It overstepped itself, was 
treacherously abandoned by the French, and 
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was driven from Asia Minor in disgrace by 
the Turks in the summer of 1922. The plan 
for a new Greek Empire collapsed. i 
Turkey. The Entente had planned to 
extinguish Turkey in both Europe and Asia 
if victorious in the first World War, and had 
assigned Turkey in Europe to Russia and its 
Balkan allies. By the time the war had been 
won, however, Russia had dropped out of 
the conflict, and the tsarist regime had col- 
lapsed. The Entente Powers were too jeal- 
ous of each other to assign Turkey to any 
one of themselves, and they did not trust 
their Balkan allies to retain all the loot in 
this area. Greece attempted to take things 
into its own hands, with the decisive defeat 
just mentioned. Taking advantage of the 
lack of unity among the victors, the Turks, 
under the leadership of one of the ablest fig- 
ures in the postwar world, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, ignored the Treaty of Sèvres and estab- 
lished a modernized Turkish Republic in 
Asia Minor. They retained a large part of 
their prewar European possessions, agreeing 
to internationalize the much-coveted Straits. 
Zionism and the Jewish homeland. Par- 
tially to enlist the sympathy of the Jews of 
the world in the first World War, the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 promised to create a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine at the close of the war. In July 1922, 
Palestine was handed over to Great Britain 
as a Class A Mandate, and a High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Herbert Samuel, was. appointed, + 
At that time the population was some 756,000, 
made up of 600,000 Moslem Arabs, 83,000 
Jews, and 73,000 Christian Arabs. Since that 
time the Moslems have increased by about 
440,000, the Jews by 420,000, and the Chris- 
tians by 60,000. About 80 per cent of the 
Jewish increase has been due to immigration, 
A government for the area was created. 


Wealthy Jews throughout the world con- 


tributed to the development of Palestine as 
a refuge for the persecuted and impoverished 
Jewish peoples. More than $150,000,000 has 
been invested there since the war, modern in- 
dustrial and hydroelectric power projects 
have been launched, and an important He- 
brew University has been established. A 
new modernized city, Tel-Aviv, was con- 
structed and now has a population of about 
150,000. Some 250 up-to-date agricultural 
settlements were laid out, the swamps of 
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northern Palestine were drained, and scien- 
tific agricultural methods introduced. 

Because the Arabs outnumbered the Jews 
in Palestine in 1922 by nearly eight to one, 
much friction has been engendered as a result 
of Arab jealousy and apprehensiveness. An 
anti-Jewish outbreak in the summer of 1929 
led to the slaying and wounding of several 
hundred Jews. In May 1930, a ban was laid 
on further Jewish imigration. In October 
1930, the British government announced a 
new policy more favorable to the Arabs, 
which was bitterly criticized by the Jews. In 
1932 a more lenient policy was renewed and 
the limitations on Jewish immigration to 
Palestine were lifted. This alarmed the Mos- 
lems and there were anti-Jewish riots in the 
spring of 1936. A Royal Commission in- 
vestigated the situation and recommended in 
1937 that Palestine be partitioned into a 
Jewish state, an Arab state, and a British 
mandate which would include Jerusalem and 
be connected with the sea. Both Jews and 
Arabs opposed this, Another investigating 
commission in 1938 recommended abandon- 
ing the partition plan. A futile conference 
was held in London in 1939; and in July 
1939 Jewish immigration was again banned. 
After the second World War, worse friction 
than ever developed, due to the desire to 
settle displaced Jews from Europe. A Brit- 
ish army of 100,000 men faced desperate 
Jewish terrorists, led by what was called the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi organization and “the 
Stern Gang.” The army was placed in con- 
trol of Palestinian affairs and martial law 
was frequently proclaimed. 

The Near and Far East. Near-Eastern 
nationalism was also manifested in Syria, 
Arabia, and Egypt; and both England and 
France were compelled to make some formal 
concessions to nationalist sentiment in these 
areas. Nationalism was promoted in the Far 
East also by the Japanese ambitions at the 
Peace Conference, by the Chinese resentment 
at the awards to Japan, by the aspirations for 
independence of the peoples of India, and by 
the enthusiasm of Australasia over its part in 
winning the war and its annexation of parts 
of the German colonial empire. 

Mistakes in redistribution of national 
power and authority. The peacemakers 
were guilty of many serious exaggerations of 
the national principle. Alsace-Lorraine was 
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restored to France, instead of being consti- 
tuted a neutral state like Luxembourg. The 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine did not desire 
to be closely joined to either Germany or 
France, but preferred autonomy. They have 
now been made an integral part of the highly 
centralized French Republic and have lost 
their former local autonomy and indepen- 
dence. Financial, judicial, administrative, 
and religious tension has developed and con- 
tinued, and there was almost as much dissatis- 
faction in Alsace-Lorraine over the restora- 
tion to France as there had been over German 
rule in the decades before 1914. 

.Germany was justly outraged over the 
Polish Corridor, the partition of Upper Sile- 
sia, and the opposition of the Entente to a 
union of Germany with German Austria, 
which was one of the most direct denials of 
the national principle by the peacemakers. 
The Magyars of Hungary bitterly resented 
the unjust treatment they received in the 
Treaty of Trianon, which deprived them of 
about two-thirds of their territory and popu- 
lation, as well as of their natural boundaries 
and resources. They especially protested the 
award of their former territories to peoples 
culturally much inferior to them and with 
a much less creditable economic and ad- 
ministrative record. They were determined 
never to abide by the treaty, and they put 
themselves in readiness to take advantage of 
any situation that would give them justice 
by the sword, if it could not be obtained by 
peaceful negotiations. 

Bulgaria smarted under the humiliation 
and deprivation forced upon it by the peace 
treaties, which denied it obviously Bulgarian 
territory and shut it off from any outlet 
through the Aegean. The independence 
spirit became strong in both Montenegro and 
Macedonia. The latter territory, split up 
among Greece, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, be- 
came one of the chief danger spots in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Russia kept its weather 
eye open for any good oportunity to regain 
the rich province of Bessarabia. 

The tragedy of the Tyrol. One of the 
most tragic and indefensible denials of the 
national principle after 1918 was in the South 
Tyrol. Here some 250,000 German Aus- 
trians were sacrificed to the Italian strategic 
aspirations to extend the Italian frontier to 
the top of the Brenner Pass. President Wil- 
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son acquiesced in this award, in order to 
strengthen his stand against the impending 
Italian seizure of Fiume, but in the final 
outcome Italy obtained both the South Tyrol 
and Fiume. The Italian occupation of the 
South ‘Tyrol would have been less serious had 
the Italians kept their promise to respect the 
cultural autonomy of the Tyrolese. But un- 
der the Fascist regime, Mussolini initiated 
one of the most brutal programs of denation- 
alization in modern European history. Pro- 
tests were uttered, not only by the German 
and Austrian governments, but also by nu- 
merous unbiased foreign students and observ- 
ers, but they were in vain. 

New evils for old. In conclusion, then, it 
may be said that while the principle of 
nationality was more respected than any 
other at the Peace Conference, the territorial 
and ethnic readjustments were often ill- 
advised and contrary to fact and logic. The 
new problems that were created almost 
equaled the older injustices in number, and 


VI. NATIONALISM AFTER 


Hope that war would curb nationalism. 
During the progress of the first World War 
it was frequently asserted, especially by 
spokesmen of the Allies, that the great con- 
flict would end the excesses of nationalism. 
An association of nations would be created. 
An international order would come into be- 
ing. At the same time, these spokesmen an- 
nounced a somewhat contrary determination, 
to liberate the small nations. The paradox 
was to be resolved through the League of Na- 
tions. League control would insure that the 
political emancipation of several small na- 
tions should not produce a resurgence of 
ardent nationalistic spirit. Further, the 
adoption of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points was taken for granted. These would 
guarantee a just peace and the prevention of 
any desire for revenge upon the part of the 
vanquished peoples. 

Unfortunately, these hopes were not real- 
ized. As a result of the emancipation of 
hitherto repressed nationalities and the cre- 
ation of new states, there were just so many 
more centers of patriotic enthusiasm and 
the sites for so many more tariff walls. The 
vanquished peoples were humiliated and 
were made to feel very deeply the sting of de- 
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sometimes exceeded them in intensity and in 
potential danger to the peace of Europe. 
While the néw readjustment of Europe actu- 
ally reduced: the repressed nationalities from 
about 50,000,000 to less than 20,000,000, the 
postwar set-up represented in many cases a 
more obviously flagrant violation of the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination than the 
prewar situation. The chief repressed na- 
tional groups after the first World War in- 
cluded about 8,000,000 Germans, 3,000,000 
Magyars, and 1,500,000 Bulgars. 

The creation of many new states was a step 
backward politically and economically, un- 
less there was some accompanying guarantee 
of union and order, which was by no means 
assured at the time. The League of Nations 
gave little promise of being able to curb the 
arrogance and insolence of the intensified na- 
tional spirit that the first World War and 
the peace treaties created. More tariff walls 
and higher tariffs increased economic fric- 
tion. af 
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feat in a series of oppressive and unjust peace 
treaties. The peoples who had been re- 
pressed before 1914 were now permitted to 
become the oppressors—and the former 
masters then bitterly protested their sub- 
merged status, i 

Intensified economic nationalism. The 
period since the first World War has marked 
a further intensification of economic nation- 
alism, the latest and perhaps the most dan- 
gerous stage of nationalistic developments. 
Whereas in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies the national State subordinated the 
Church, education, and some other phases of 
culture to its dominion, in the postwar period 
nationalism led the State. to seek more than 
ever before to bend economic life to its own 
ends. The leading countries then sought as 
great a degree of economic self-sufficiency 
as possible, partly to attain greater economic 
security, but even more to secure raw ma- 
terials and other cogent economic weapons for 
use in the next war. This attempt to sub- 
ordinate economic life to the dictates of po- 
litical nationalism raises the question whether 
it may not culminate, for a time at least, 
in either State Socialism or State Capital- 
ism. 
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Economic nationalism favors dictatorship. 
The losses caused by ‘the war made the cco- 
nomic struggle more intense thanvbefore 1914. 
Each state tried to promote industrial re- 
covery by higher tariff rates, thus waging an 
economic war im a period of political peace. 
Capitalism, severely challenged by the rising 
State Socialism, which won a complete tri- 
umph in Russia, invoked patriotism in its 
behalf and created intensely nationalistic 
Fascist regimes and dictatorial governments. 
In Hungary the ancient agrarian autocrats 
drew upon a similar psychology to prevent 
radical agrarian reforms. The desire to re- 
“vise the Treaty of Versailles and the fear of 
economic radicalism united to bring into be- 
“ing a Fascist order in Germany under Adolf 
Hitler. The Hitler regime produced the 
most intense and solidified nationalism of 
our era outside of Japan. It openly identi- 
fied religion with patriotism and adopted 
the most obsessed racialism of recent times. 
The post €aties created such sore spots 
as the aa. the South Tyrol, and 
dismembered Hungary, all fertile breeding 
places for fervent nationalism. Mussolini, 
not satisfied with Italy’ s gains from the World 
War, sought to revive the glories of the 
ancient Roman Empire by taking Ethiopia. 
Nationalism was fanned in Britain by the 
‘threat of Indian secession and other chal- 
lenges to the integrity of the Empire. The 
capitalistic states as a whole, however jealous 
and envious they might be of each other, 
made common cause against Soviet Russia. 
Standing alone in the world, Russia had to 
develop an ardent patriotic support of Bol- 
shevik policies in order to preserve its in- 
tegrity and prepare against attack. This was 
in marked contrast to the international tenets 
of Communism, but self-preservation has 
precedence over abstract ideals. 
United States falls in line. Even in the 
_ United States, which was not threatened with 
-economic radicalism or with powerful Fascist 
tendencies, the severe « economic depression 
after 1929 encouraged economi ‘nationalism 
as a means of recovery. ‘The highest tariff law 
in our history was enacted. ‘The vastly greater 
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importance of the home market, as compared 
with foreign trade, suggested the desirability 
of a strongly nationalistic economic policy. 
This outweighed the efforts of such statesmen 
as Secretary Cordell Hull to lower tariff bar- 
riers. The London Economic Conference of 
1933 made little headway in the direction of 
freer trade or the settlement of currency 
problems. The Roosevelt New Deal admin- 
istration remained strongly nationalistic and 
isolationist until it went on the rocks in the 
late summer of 1937 as a result of the hostil- 
ity of the conservative forces which were 
given a great strategic advantage by the 
President's poorly conducted campaign to 
revamp the Supreme Court. Then the 
Roosevelt administration became interna: 
tionalist, but at the same time vehemently 
militaristic. 

Effects on the Far East. In the Far Fast, 
Japan, faced by the pressure of a growing 
population upon a very limited habitat and 
scanty natural resources, decided to help 
itself to portions of eastern Asia. It was 
encouraged by the precedents in territorial 
larceny that had been set by Western Powers 
for more than a century in carving out for 
themselves areas in the Orient without any 
real need for more territory. The Japanese 
aggression still further stirred the patriotic 
emotions of China and Russia, and annoyed 
the United States. The League of-Nations 
protested ineffectively; and some of the na- 
tions that joined in the protest were secretly 
egging the Japanese on in their aggressive ac- 
tion. Japan withdrew from the League, 
thus weakening this international association 
of states. It was furtħer undermined by the 
withdrawal of Nazi Germany. 

League of Nations impotent. The 
League of Nations found it difficult to create 
an international order, since its members 
were, for the most part, pursuing a vigorous 
nationalistic policy at home. They could 
hardly act differently when assembled at 
Geneva for their noble, compensatory rhe- 
torical gestures. Patriotic education became 
even more blatant and intellectually irre- 
sponsible than before the war. 


VIL. NATIONALISM IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


History repeats itself, 939-46. 


National- 
ism not only helped to 7 


frustrate peace and 


pacific policies between the two World Wars 
but was also a leading cause of the second 
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World War—which specifically broke out in 
a clash betwen Germany and Polish national 
interests. During the war nationalism 
reached the same white heat that it did in 
the first World War. All that has been said 
about nationalism from 1914 to 1918 can 
be said with equal truth of the years 1939 to 
1946. 

Inflation of nationalism by second World 
War. When Germany seemed to be win- 
ning the war and Italy joined in at what 
was apparently a safe juncture, both German 
and Italian nationalism were vastly inflated 
by the flush of victory. The brave resistance 
of Finland to Russian inyasion encouraged 
world-wide admiration for the virtues and 
pluck of small nations. British desperation 
produced a degree of national unity never be- 
fore known. The “Underground” move- 
ments in conquered countries kept alive 
strong nationalistic aspirations, The repres- 
sive policies of yictors—Germany during 
most of the War, and the United Nations 
after 1945—nourished a spirit of national 
independence and the hope of revenge in the 
breasts of the conquered. In the United 
States, the war spirit after Pearl Harbor was 
so vigorous that the internationalists even ex- 
ceeded the nationalists in their militant en- 
thusiasm. The war launched the United 
States into vastly more far-flung involvements 
in remote areas than did the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Canadian nationalism was greatly 
inflated by the conflict. The Latin-American 
nations that entered the war did so rather 
perfunctorily and without much nationalistic 
gusto, partly because Spain remained aloof, 
But the vigorous, if essentially vain, efforts to 
push the Argentine into the war did strongly 
stimulate Argentine nationalism. 

Impact on the Far East. In the Far East, 
Japanese triumphs in the beginning of the 
Pacific war aroused the people of Japan to a 
state of yeritable nationalistic and military 
ecstasy. The United States financed the Na- 
tionalist Government of Chiang-Kai-shek and 
enabled it to remain in the war: The in- 
dependence movement in India was stimu- 
lated by the war. It was necessary to arm 
and train a vast army of native Indians to 
protect India, and in 1946 Britain offered 
India essential independence. But it was evi- 
dent that nationalism might lead more to 
chaos than to unity in India. The Indo- 
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nesian natives sought to,maintaim their war- 
time independence of the Dutch. The Japa- 
nese menace to Australia aroused Australian 
nationalism to a fever heat. "o =" 

- Remarkable growth of nationalism in 
Russia. But the most remarkable perma- 
nent victory for nationalism in this period 
was the thorough nationalization of the great 
Soviet state of Russia. This was especially 
significant—and especially distressing to 
friends of internationalism and peace—be- 
cause for fifteen years after the Bolshevik. 
Revolution Russia had repudiated national- 
ism and had been the most powerful exponent 
of internationalism, disarmament, and peace. 
But by 1935 Stalin became genuinely alarmed 
over the Nazi military threat and began his 
purges of the army and bureaucracy, espe- 
cially of those who had collaborated in any 
way with Nazi Germany. To gain psycho- 
logical support for his vigorous armament 
policies, Stalin began a strong nationalistic 
propaganda campaign in Russia, bringing 
forth for popular adoration the memory of 
the great military figures of tsarist Russia, 
especially those like Alexander Neyski who 
had won brilliant victories against Gerfmany 
in the past. The brutal invasion of Russia 
by Hitler, the losses, trials and tribulations 
of Russia during the war, and her ultimate ; 
smashing victory converted Russia into an 

ardently national state, paying as muċh trib- 

ute to military heroes as was ever done under 

tsardom. The conversion of Soviet Russia 

to nationalism was made the more ominous 

by her vast size, population, and resources, 

and by her proved prowess in war under 

State Socialism. 

Nationalism in the British Dominions. 
Next to the intense development of national 
spirit in Soviet’ Russia, the most notable 
nationalizing effect of the second World War 
was in the self-governing Dominions of the 
British Empire—Canada, Australia, New Zea- . 
land, and the Union of South Africa. The 
Dominions have asserted independence even 
to the extent of determining their own for- 
eign policy and defense measures. So strong 
has been the spirit of nationalism in the Do- 
minions that-any program of federalization is 
out of the question for the time being, and 
perhaps indefinitely. The desperate situa- 
tion of postwar Jews in Europe and the 
friction between Jews and British over Pales- 
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tinian policy served greatly to bolster Jewish 
national sentiment. 

Nationalism hampers peacemaking, 1945- 
46. The inflation of nationalism by the 
second World War brought perhaps more 
friction and chaos in the period of “peace- 
making” than was the case after 1918. It 
proved impossible to achieve any real agree- 
ment in any international conference be- 
tween the Potsdam meeting in 1945 and 
the Moscow conference of March-April 
1947. The first sessions of the United Na- 
tions demonstrated that nationality was far 
stronger than unity in this organization. 
The Paris Peace Conference of July 1946 
opened in a squabble between Russia and 
her satellites, on one side, and the Anglo- 
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American bloc, on the other. The excessive 
publicity given to sessions of the United Na- 
tions and the Peace Conferences only intensi- 
fied the sense of national hostilities and 
strengthened national sentiment at home in 
all the countries involved. Difficulties may 
possibly be smoothed over later, but the first 
years after the war indicated that the war 
for internationalism had, for the moment at 
least, turned out to be a war that had greatly 
stimulated the resurgence of nationalism— 
a bad omen for an age which had provided 
the atomic bomb as a new weapon for na- 
tional bellicosity. 

The changes in national boundaries alter 
the second World War are shown by the map 
on page 689. 


VIII. THE RELATION OF NATIONALISM TO CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Nationalism originated in a rudimentary 
culture. What are the outstanding effects 
of nationalism upon the other main political 
institutions of our day—political and eco- 
nomic? To national spirit and dynastic ag- 
gression we owe primarily the origin of the 
largé political states of our day. It was a 
matter of pride and satisfaction to carve out 
these great territories and bring them under 
the dominion of a particular dynasty or 
political authority. No tremendous new po- 
litical responsibilities were imposed, because 
the economy was then still a simple and rudi- 
mentary one. Most of the great national 
States were built up either in a pastoral or 
agricultural era, or on the eve of the new in- 
dustrialism. While it was natural that the 
problems of administration would be some- 
what extended and complicated with the 
addition of new territory and populations, 
political problems still remained essentially 
simple and rudimentary. They did not 
threaten to swamp the political intelligence 
or administrative methods of earlier eras. 

Nationalism in the machine age. But 
this simplicity of life and of political prob- 
lems soon passed away. The empire of ma- 
chines arose. Cities came into being in ever 
greater numbers and on an ever larger scale. 
New problems of industry and transportation 
appeared which required public regulation. 
The fiscal and commercial policies of states 
became ever more extensive and complicated. 


New forms of poverty, dependency, and social 
pathology came into being and demanded 
the attention of political authorities. Mass 
movements of population and international 
migrations demanded a definite political pol- 
icy. New questions of public health arose. 
Crime became more complicated and menac- 
ing. Even agriculture lost its earlier direct- 
ness and simplicity, became mechanized, and 
required extensive public attention. The 
ravages of industrialism on natural resources 
made conservation imperative. 

Growing state activity. At the same time, 
a change came about in political philosophy. 
The old notion that the state should act 
chiefly as a policeman, simply protecting life 
and property, gave way to the conception 
that the state must assume responsibility for 
social welfare and must regulate an ever in- 
creasing number of social and economic proc- 
esses. The philosophy of laissez faire was 
supplanted by that of state activity. Even 
those parties and groups that insisted there 
should be as little government as possible in 
business inevitably had to accept a degree of 
state intervention in economic life that would 
have amazed and perhaps appalled Alex- 
ander Hamilton and other earlier apostles of 
state intervention. The administration of 
Herbert Hoover, for example, made that of 
George Washington appear almost a condi- 
tion of Rousseau-like political anarchy in the 
matter of government activity. 
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Complexity of public problems in great 
national states. Nationalism thus presented 
our complicated urban, industrial world civi- 
lization with large political units, the na- 
tional states. As the problems that must be 
dealt with by political agencies became more 
numerous and complex, the national state 
system began to add markedly to the difficul- 
ties of political control over human life and 
social institutions. Political problems were 
difficult enough in small states with few in- 
habitants. The more extensive the terri- 
tory, the larger the population of a state, 
and the greater the advances of industrialism, 
the more numerous and complicated are the 
problems of politics. The great political 
units of our day, which brought so much 
pride to their original creators, now became 
in many ways a political liability. 

The main public problems of our era baffle 

i F 5 ; 
experts, to say nothing of the rank and file of 
political legislators and administrators. The 
populace at large is usually woefully ignorant 
of the facts concerning any major public issue. 
i To submit such issues to a popular referen- 
_. dum. is becoming ever more futile, but such 
is the necessity in democratic procedure. It 
would be regarded as ridiculous to propose a 
plebiscite on some complicated problem of 
astronomy or physics today. But such im- 
portant economic problems that must be 
dealt with through politics as agriculture, 
‘the utilities, transportation, or money are 
far more complicated than any single issue 
of astronomy or physics. 

Some few years ago, Professor Irving Fisher 
suggested that only about a dozen men in 
the world were really fitted to discuss the 
problem of money with competence. An 
enterprising organization took him at his 
word and sent out a questionnaire to the ex- 
perts he named, asking for their opinions on 
certain major monetary facts and principles. 
The results of this questionnaire revealed 
clearly that these leading experts could not 
agree upon even the most essential phases of 
monetary theory. And the money problem 
is one of the clearest and simplest of the 
economic problems of our age. 


Nationalism baffles democracy. Democ- 
racy is frequently criticized for its supposed 
inability to muster the intelligence to deal 
with the difficulties of our era, and there may 
be some truth in this charge. But it is the 


national state, projected into an era of in- 
dustrialism and urbanism, that has been re- 
sponsible for many of the current perplexities 
of democratic government. Had democracy 
been able to operate in the small political 
units for which it was recommended by its 
original sponsors, it might have continued 
to work with eminent success. Indeed, it has 
been highly successful in such smaller states 
of the western world as Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. 
National bellicosity endangers civiliza- 
tion. Nationalism has been one of the 
strongest forces making for warlike senti- 
ments in modern society. But at the time of 
the origins of the national state, with rudi- 
mentary armament, small professional armies, 
and limited range of military and naval oper- 
ations, this was not the serious threat to civili- 
zation it is today. Now with mass armies, 
total war, mechanized warfare, giant strato- 
sphere bombers, jet fighter planes, atom 
bombs and atom rockets, and the like, inter- 
national war veritably threatens the extinc- 
tion of civilization. And this threat cannot 
be extinguished until some form of control 
is set up over national freedom to wage war. 
H. G. Wells called contemporary civilization 
a race between education and catastrophe. 
Nationalism complicates economic prob- 
lems. The influence of nationalism on eco- 
nomic life also is evident and serious. Na- 
tionalism has been the strongest force in levy- 
ing high protective tariffs and in building 
tariff walls. These stimulate economic war- 
fare in the time of political and military 
peace and are a powerful factor making’ for 
political wars. Nationalism, cooperating 
with capitalism, has produced modern. im- 
perialism and colonialism, another leading 
cause of international friction and war. Na- 
tionalism also promotes State Capitalism and 
extensive state intervention in economic af- 
fairs by concentrating attention on home 
markets and domestic economic problems. 
Nationalism a challenge to future state- 
craft. What new types of political adminis- 
tration can be devised to handle the problems 
that nationalism has saddled on to democ- 
racy, and what new types of international 
control can be erected to curb anarchistic 
nationalism and war? Unfortunately many 
new trends in politics have been away from 
democracy. Efficiency in government has 
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been secured by sacrificing democracy and 
setting up different degrees of dictatorship. 
International controls and efforts to secure 
international government have, thus far, 
either failed to accomplish their hoped-for 
results or have actually stimulated inter- 
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national meddling, friction, and bellicose 
trends. We shall never deal successfully 
with the problems imposed by nationalism 
upon either domestic or foreign policies until 
we recognize their existence and nature and 
handle them realistically. 


IX. THE BANKRUPTCY OF NATIONALISM AND THE RISE OF REGIONALISM 


Rise of nationalism the key to modern 
history. The outstanding trend in political 
evolution since the Middle Ages was the 
rise of the national state. It was at first 
monarchical and tyrannical, then it was 
slowly adapted to representative government, 
and, finally, in the 1gth and goth centuries, it 
became democratic in most countries in the 
western world. 

In our day, however, nationalism has 
proved quite inadequate to the institutional 
conditions brought into being by the urban, 
industrial world civilization that has been 
created by three Industrial Revolutions. 
The national state now threatens mankind 
with devastating bellicosity, and has created 
a centralized political unity in juxtaposition 
with public problems that may be too vast 
and complex to be solved through democ- 
racy and party government. 

Regionalism as a remedy. The experi- 
ence of the last generation has made realists 
aware that whatever virtues nationalism may 
have, they certainly do not warrant the per- 
petuation of this system which invites (or 
even provokes) successive world wars and the 
imperiling of all civilization. Is it not pos- 
sible to provide some more rational form of 
political organization than the national state, 
and at the same time to protect any traits 
and manifestations of nationalism which are 
of any demonstrable and permanent value to 
mankind? The most popular and sensible 
program of political readjustment, which 
would involve the control though not neces- 
sarily the total suppression of nationalism, is 
what is called regionalism. 

What is meant by regionalism? Region- 
alism is a somewhat loose and confused con- 
ception because many different ideas are in- 
cluded under this term. Some regionalists 
have in mind, at least for the time being, no 
more than an economic union, like the old 
German Zollverein. Others urge a strong 
and highly centralized federation of former 


national states. Some regionalists envisage 
the unification of a relatively small area— 
some natural organic portion of a continent 
or group of islands. Others contemplate no 
less than continental federal unions, In- 
deed, some would include within regional or- 
ganization a structure as vast as the western 
hemisphere. 

Historical development of regional feder- 
ations. The idea of regional federation is 
nothing new. The Delian Confederacy was 
organized under Athenian leadership in the 
5th century B.c. There were a number of 
other federations of Greek states, among them 
the Aetolian and Achaean Leagues, which 
were formed after the collapse of the Mace- 
donian.Empire. From the Greek period un- 
til modern times, regional federations were 
few and ephemeral, the most notable being 
the Swiss Confederation and the leagues of 
Italian cities. The most striking and suc- 
cessful example of a regional federation in 
history—and the best known to us—is the 
United States of America. Here, federalism 
was a slow growth, by which the system was 
extended from a small group of states along 
the Atlantic coast to the central portion of 
an entire continent. The formation of the 
German Empire also presented an excellent 
example of the gradual development of a 
regional federation from beginnings in a 
loose economic union. A customs union, the 
so-called Zollverein, was formed in 1834. It 
gradually evolved into the North German 
Federation, and then into the federated Ger- 
man Empire in 1871, The Central Ameri- 
can states attempted to set up a federal union 
early in the last century (1824-38). 

Recent examples of regionalism. The 
Locarno Pact of 1925 at least anticipated a 
loose regional arrangement between Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, and Italy, with Great 
Britain in benevolent agreement. ‘The Oslo 
convention of 1930 brought Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Belgium, and the Nether- 
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lands together in a loose economic union. 
The Little Entente of Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia was formed in 1933, 
on the basis of earlier treaties. In 1934 the 
Balkan Pact created an agreement between 
Greece, Rumania, Turkey, and Yugoslavia 
to maintain the political status quo and pro- 
mote better economic relations between the 
countries involved. Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania came together in an understand- 
ing over political and economic problems as a 
result of the Baltic Pact of 1934. In 1937 a 
loose regional union of the Near East was 
provided by the Teheran Pact involving Af- 
ghanistan, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. 
Advocates of regionalism. The theoreti- 
cal case for regionalism, as over against uni- 
versalism, or a world state, has been set forth 
by a number of writers before, and even more 
since, the creation of the League of Nations in 
1919. Victor Hugo and other leading paci- 
fists of the middle of the last century warmly 
urged the development of a European feder- 
ation. In 1go1 the indefatigable Russian 
sociologist, Jacques Novicow, published The 
Federation of Europe, a closely reasoned 
argument and plan for European federation. 
In 1922 Nicholas Murray Butler proposed 
that the world be organized in three main 
regions: Europe and Africa, the Far Orient, 
and the American continent. An elaborate 
proposal for the regional federation of 
Europe was expounded by an able Austrian 
publicist, Count Richard M. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, in his Pan-Europe, originally pub- 
lished in 1923, which recommended a re- 
gional federation of Europe following the 
precedent of the United States of America. 
The great French statesman, Aristide Briand, 
in 1930 proposed a federal union of the 
European states within the League of Na- 
tions. In the spring of 1947, a strong Anglo- 
American movement for a United States of 
Europe was launched with Winston Church- 
ill as the formal “front” for the program. 
Second World War stimulates regional 
planning. The second World War stimu- 
lated other theoretical proposals concerning 
regions and federations. In 1940 W. I. Jen- 
nings brought out his book, A Federation for 
Western Europe, in which he proposed in 
great detail a close federation of European 
states west of Russia. Walter Lippmann’s 
proposed plan for the postwar world rests 
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upon a regional pattern of political and inter- 
national organization consisting of an Anglo- 
American “Atlantic Community,” Russian 
domination over the mid-Old World, and 
China pre-eminent in the Far East. Clarence 
Streit proposed a federation of the United 
States, Great Britain and the self-governing 
dominions of the British Empire. 

The Thorndike and Culbertson plans. 
The federation plans of Professor Lynn 
Thorndike and of Ely Culbertson are worth 
some analysis. Professor Thorndike set forth 
his suggestions in the Political Science Quart- 
erly, March 1942, and offered for considera- 
tion these nine regions or constituent groups: 
the United States; Latin America; the British 
Empire; Continental Europe west of Russia, 
with its various colonies; Russia; Islam; 
China; Japan; India. In his book, Total 
Peace, Mr. Culbertson proposed that the 
world should be organized in eleven great 
regional federations, as follows: 


American: The United States and the twenty 
Latin-American republics. 

British: The United Kingdom and the British 
Dominions. 

Latin-European: France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium. 

North European: Germany, Austria, the Neth- 
erlands, Scandinavia, Finland. 

Middle European: Poland, Lithuania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and the Balkans. 

Middle Eastern: Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Syria, Arabia, a sovereign Jewish state of Pales- 
tine, and Egypt. 

Russian: The USSR. 

Chinese: Reunited China, including all former 
foreign concessions, plus sovereign Korea. 

Japanese: Japan, stripped of all her conquests. 

Indian: India, with full Dominion status, tem- 
porarily under the trusteeship of Great Britain, 
eventually to attain full sovereignty. 

Malaysian: The Philippines, the Dutch East 
Indies (under Netherlands sovereignty), Thai- 
land, and the western Pacific islands. 

For the time being, the United States will as- 
sume the trusteeship of all Malaysia, on strictly 
nonimperialistic principles, and will have the ex- 
clusive right to fortify bases within it. 


The case for regionalism. The most im- 
portant arguments for regional unions as the 
next step in political evolution beyond the 
national state are the following: 

First, each regional union would be based 
upon a natural geographic area that would 
provide something like self-sufficiency and 
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access to the sea. Second, there would be 
numerous economic advantages. Tariff walls 
could be speedily torn down, and food and 
raw materials would be made more accessible 
and available in larger quantities. A com- 
mon currency and banking system might ulti- 
mately be worked out. Third, the elimina- 
tion of tariff wars and more adequate pro- 
vision of raw materials and markets would 
diminish the economic causes of war. 
Fourth, it would eliminate wars that result 
from excesses of nationalism and from irra- 
tional boundaries designed to conform to 
nationalities and linguistic groups. Fifth, 
regionalism offers a prospect of practical suc- 
cess that universalism or a world state does 
not in our time. 

Regional problems are simple, compared 
with continentalism and universalism. If we 
cannot create and operate a limited regional 
federation, then what hope is there of creat- 
ing and operating a world state? 

Logical stages of regional development. 
The logical stages of evolution within region- 
alism would appear to be something like the 
following: (1) a customs union, augmented 
by such other forms of economic cooperation 
as might prove feasible at the outset; (2) a 
relatively loose political confederation, deal- 
ing with matters that concern the region as a 
whole; (3) an ultimate close political federa- 
tion, as economic and cultural unity makes 
this more feasible and likely to succeed. 

It is obvious that a strong federation of any 
large region is not likely to permit of demo- 
cratic institutions unless provision is made 
for extensive local government in all matters 
not of regional import. And though it is 
desirable to have regions as large as possible, 
it is doubtful if a vast regional organization, 
unless it be Latin America, could safely at- 
tempt to follow the example of the United 
States. 

In the case of our country there was no 
original background of great cultural diver- 
sity or any long tradition of national inde- 
pendence, jealousies, and conflicts. Even so, 
it took the Revolutionary War and near 
chaos at its close to force the colonies into a 
federal union. Even after temporary unity 
was secured in 1789, it was again nearly 
wrecked over the slavery controversy, and 
then it took a bloody Civil War to preserve 
and perpetuate the federal union. It is for 


this reason that such plans as those for a 
close regional federation of the whole Euro- 
pean continent would be likely to fail at the 
present time. The more sensible plan would 
be to start with smaller regions, slowly evolv- 
ing federalism within each. Later on, it 
might prove feasible to have a continental 
union of those regions which had already suc- 
ceeded in solving the problems of regional 
unity and administration. 

Overambitious plans of world federation 
doomed to failure. A successful regional 
organization of the world would constitute 
an immense step ahead in political progress. 
The main danger lies in expecting this great 
achievement to be accomplished too rapidly. 
Many partisans of regionalism apparently 
expected such a system to be set up in more 
or less complete form fairly soon after the 
end of the second World War, ‘The creation 
of successful regions is an even greater task 
than the suppression of feudalism and the 
establishment of a national state system, 
which required four or five centuries. It 
may not take that long to establish stable re- 
gional organizations, but it may require a 
century or more; and complete success can- 
not be reasonably expected in less than sev- 
eral generations. Rudolf Schlesinger’s schol- 
arly work on Federalism in Central and East- 
ern Europe (1946) reveals the practical diffi- 
culties in the initiation of even modest pro- 
grams of federation under conditions that are 
relatively favorable to its development. 

A start might be made immediately, but it 
could hardly be more than a start. Those 
who envisage the immediate creation of great 
continental or hemispheric regional federa- 
tions are almost certain to be disappointed. 
If these can be set up within a century, we 
shall be very fortunate. 

Nobody ever argued more eloquently for a 
United States of Europe than Victor Hugo at 
the Paris Peace Congress of 1849, when he 
envisaged it as something “right around the 
corner.” Almost a century later, Europe was 
locked in the bloodiest conflict of all time; 
and it may be another century before Hugo's 
vision is realized in practice. All of this is 
no reason for pessimism, but it does provide 
ground for perspective and patience, and it 
warns against oyerambitious plans at the 
start. 

An ominous dilemma has been created by 
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the fact that, on the one hand, too great ambi- 
tion and haste in international federation will 
almost certainly lead to failure; while, on the 
other hand, the invention of rocket warfare 
and atomic bombs threatens us with the pros- 


pect that if there is not enough haste, civili- 
zation may be destroyed before federation 
can be achieved. The historian may regret 
this dilemma as much as anyone, but he can 
only record its existence. 
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LTHoUGH the earlier constitutions usu- 
As did not establish democratic gov- 
ernment, the victories of the expo- 

nents of representative government and par- 
liamentary supremacy helped the democratic 
movement. Once the middle class estab- 
lished its right to participate in government, 
thus ousting the nobles and agrarian lords 
{rom their nearly complete political domin- 
ion, it was hard to prevent the lower classes 
from similar aspirations to participate in 


politics. The middle class had been induced 
to battle for its political rights by the oppres- 
sion of the kings and barons. The lower 
classes had to endure various burdens and 
restrictions at the hands of the landlords 
and the bourgeoisie. The peasantry and the 
proletariat also, therefore, turned to the 
ballot, and the result was the gradual estab- 
lishment of universal suffrage and majority 
rule—the fundamental machinery and policy 
of political democracy, 


1. WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


What does “democracy” mean? One of 
the most interesting developments in this 
new political system has been the clarification 
of the definition of democracy. The early 
definitions ‘were formalistic and concerned 
chiefly with distinguishing between direct 
and representative democracy and analyzing 
the concept of democracy as a political sys- 
tem. A 
Especially important has been the democ- 
ratizing of the very conception of democracy. 
The old Aristotelian notion of the “people” 
as the upper-class and middle-class members 
of society, which persisted down to the close 
of the 18th century, has been supplanted by 
the contemporary view, which regards the 
people as embracing all normal members of 
society with no important exceptions. Con- 
sequently, the conception of “government 
by the people” meant quite a different thing 
when used by Lincoln at Gettysburg from 
what it did in the days of Aristotle, of the 
writers of the Magna Charta, of John Locke, 
or of Thomas Paine. 

Aspects of democracy. Again, more re- 
cent students of the subject have come to see 
that democracy is something more complex 
than merely a form of government based on 
majority rule. Professor F. H. Giddings, 


whose views may be taken as typical of the 
recent comprehensive interpretation of de- 
mocracy, finds that democracy is (1) a parti- 
cular kind of government, (2) a specific form 
of the state, (3) a special type of social organi- 
zation, and (4) a definite mode of social con- 
trol. As a method of government, a “pure 
democracy” implies the enfranchisement of 
the whole population and direct participa- 
tion of all the citizens in public affairs. The 
much more common “representative democ- 
racy” is one in which the citizens govern in- 
directly through periodically selected depu- 
ties or representatives. As a type of state, 
democracy implies the existence of popular 
sovereignty. As a form of social organiza- 
tion, democracy requires the popular organi- 
zation of the community and its activities 
and equal social rights for all citizens. As 
a method of social control, democracy rests 
upon the full right of all citizens to share in 
formulating public opinion and in assuring 
the free control of all nonpolitical activities 
through the force of public opinion. 

A number of students of democracy, among 
them James Harvey Robinson and John 
Dewey, have become dissatisfied with a for- 
malistic and static analysis of democracy. 
They have given it a pragmatic definition 
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and a dynamic perspective. 


not only requires the popular control of pub- 
lic policy, but also implies a type of social 
organization that will develop to the fullest 


Robinson and | 
Dewey, for example, hold that democracy. 


extent the latent talents of every member of 
the society. It imposes upon society the 
moral obligation to do everything in its 
power to hasten the realization of such a 
state of affairs. 


I. THE FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


Democratic assumptions in the light of 
history. What were the fundamental as- 
sumptions upon which the democratic move- 
ment was based? To be fairly judged, the 
views of its supporters must be examined in 
terms of the state of political development 
and scientific knowledge something over a 
century ago, as well as in the light of the 
political experience and scientific data avail- 
able today. 

Agrarian basis of early democratic theory. 
The early protagonists of democracy built 
their theory upon the assumption of the 
essential permanence of a simple agrarian 
type of society. Jefferson himself believed 
that even republican government could co- 
exist only with a society founded on an agri- 
cultural basis, saying: 


I think our governments will remain virtuous 
for many centuries . . . as long as there shall be 
vacant lands in any part of America. When they 
get piled upon one another in large cities, as in 
Europe, they will become as corrupt as in Europe. 


So the original sponsors of democracy can- 
not be blamed if the system they promulgated 
has not been adequate to the problems forced 
upon it by the complex urban and industrial 
civilization of the present day. But democ- 
racy might not have been successful even if 
society had remained agricultural in char- 
acter. 

The best government governs least. An- 
other assumption that was involved in the 
democratic complex was the laissez-faire 
theory of government. It was held by most 
of the exponents of democracy that the best 
government is the one that governs least. 
Among the exceptions to this notion was the 
Socialistic drive for democracy and universal 
suffrage under such leaders as Louis Blanc 
and Ferdinand Lassalle, who frankly repudi- 
ated the laissez-faire ideal. Probably a form 
of government that might have operated suc- 
cessfully under a Spencerian brand of indi- 
vidualism would be far less capable of direct- 


ing with efficiency a society dominated by 
ideals of extensive state interference. 

The “Fathers” republicans, not democrats. 
A central thesis of the supporters of historical 
democracy was the firm belief in the essen- 
tial equality of all men, the observed existing 
differences being assigned to inequalities of 
opportunity. But the earlier American 
friends of a more liberal or republican politi- 
cal system did not believe in the equality of 
man, however much they may have sub- 
scribed to the formal equality of all before 
the law or their theological equality before 
God. Like most of the middle class, they be- 
lieved in republics but not in democracy. 
Jefferson, for example, actually accepted with 
minor qualifications the aristocratic Aristote- 
lian dogma that some are born to rule and 
others to serve. He was willing to accept 
the people’s judgment only as to who should 
rule them. He believed that the mass of the 
people could be trusted to choose the wisest 
men—men like Jefferson—to lead them. 
His own experience seemed to vindicate his 
judgment, for the people turned out his aris- 
tocratic opponents, the Federalists, and then 
proceeded to elect first Jefferson himself, and 
then his satellites, Madison and Monroe, con- 
secutively for two terms each. The Sage of 
Monticello joined his fathers just after Mon- 
roe had been succeeded by the son of Jeffer- 
son’s old Federalist rival. It must, of course, 
be remembered that the electorate in Jeffer- 
son’s day was quite different from what it 
was after the Jacksonian period. In the 
time of Jefferson, the “people” who voted 
made up less than half of the adult males. 
The rest were excluded by property, religious, 
and other tests for voting. 

Jefferson’s conception of the natural aris- 
tocracy that should rule society is well stated 
in the following passage from a letter to John 
Adams, written in 1813. 


For I agree with you that there is a natural 
aristocracy among men. The grounds of this 
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are virtue and talents. Formerly bodily powers 
gave place among the aristoi. But since the in- 
vention of gunpowder has armed the weak as well 
as the strong with missile death, bodily strength, 
like beauty, good humor, politeness and other ac- 
complishments, has become but an auxiliary 
ground for distinction. There is also an artificial 
aristocracy, founded on wealth and birth, with- 
out either virtue or talents; for with these it 
would belong to the first class. The natural aris- 
tocracy I consider as the most precious gift of na- 
ture, for the instruction, the trusts, and govern- 
ment of society. And indeed it would have been 
inconsistent in creation to have formed man for 
the social state, and not to have provided virtue 
and wisdom enough to manage the concerns of 
society. May we not even say, that that form of 
government is the best, which provides the most 
effectually for a pure selection of these natural 
aristoi into the offices of government? The arti- 
ficial aristocracy is a mischievous ingredient in 
government, and provision should be made to 
prevent its ascendency. 


Egalitarianism of the Jacksonians. The 
“honest-to-God” democrats of the Jacksonian 
and post-Jacksonian period, however, be- 
lieved, or pretended to believe, that all men 
were essentially equal in ability, and hence 
were uniformly well fitted to cast their votes 
and hold political office. They also held 
that no special training or experience is es- 
sential to the successful execution of the 
functions of any political office. Indeed, 
some of the Jacksonians even went so far as to 
declare that a long and successful career in 
office is a serious disqualification for political 
life, by reason of the potential development 
of the bureaucratic spirit. It was maintained 
that a free, public system of education open 
to all will produce almost complete cultural 
and intellectual uniformity in society. 
Hence the democratic movement was associ- 
ated with a strong impetus to popular educa- 
‘tion. 

Of course, this theory of mental equality 
and the associated doctrine of the fitness of all 
to hold any office was not then so obviously 
absurd as it has now become as a result of 
our contemporary knowledge of differential 
psychology and the increasingly complicated 
nature of governmental problems. This was 
particularly true of such views when they 
were held in Jackson’s day by those dwelling 
in the frontier society where there was a much 
closer approximation to equality than in 
most modern societies. The severe selective 
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processes active in frontier life made the 
surviving frontier settlers relatively uniform 
in ability. Moreover, a man who could 
weather the dangers and hardships of west- 
ward migration in those days, and contend 


‘successfully against Indians and wild beasts 


after settling on the frontier, was likely to be 
able to carry out the crude functions of gov- 
ernment that prevailed in such areas. à 

The masses would flock to the polls. The 
exponents of democratic theory argued that 
the mass of the people would take a very 
ardent interest in all phases of political life, 
once the right to vote was extended to them. 
They were sure that universal suffrage as a 
legal right would certainly and immediately 
produce universal suffrage as an actual politi- 
cal practice. They believed and hoped that 
the people would mob the polls at daybreak 
on each election morning in order to exercise 
their God-given privilege of casting their bal- 
lots. This assumption was not so far-fetched 
a century ago, when most of the functions of 
government related to local needs and prob- 
lems and intimately touched the daily life of 
the people in ways that they could visualize 
and feel. A century ago, political affairs 
were sufficiently simple, direct, intimate, and 
local really to interest voters. 

False assumption of reasoned political de- 
cisions. Closely associated with this assump- 
tion of universal interest in and use of the 
ballot was the crucial hypothesis that the 
people would examine both candidates and 
policies in a rational manner, size up all 
political situations shrewdly, and then reg- 
ister a deliberate choice, based upon careful 
reflection on all the salient facts available. 
Partisan campaigns, in short, were expected 
to be periods of intensive adult education in 
the field of politics. 

This democratic dogma was formulated 
when the popular type of individual and of 
social psychology was the so-called Bentha- 
mite “felicific calculus”—the type of social 
psychology worked out by the great English 
Utilitarian, Jeremy Bentham. ‘This assumed 
that man is a cool and eminently deliberative 
animal who calmly decides each and every act 
upon the basis of the relative amount of 
pleasure to be secured and pain to be avoided. 
Such a hypothesis of human nature implied 
that the yoter would carefully scrutinize 
every political policy and party candidate 
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from this angle. This rationalistic type of 
political psychology dominated political 
thinking from Bentham to James Bryce, and 
was not thoroughly laid to rest until the ap- 
pearance of Graham Wallas’s Human Nature 
in Politics, published in 1908. Absurd as 
this view of human behavior may now seem, 
it did not seem so before experience and 
scientific knowledge had proved that group 
behavior is nonrational, subject as it is to the 
influence of custom, tradition, emotion, sym- 
bolism, mob psychology, and the mechanism 
of “identification.” 

Moral alertness of the masses. Another 
of the arguments for democracy, usually for- 
mulated by those who had some apparent 
misgivings about the administrative efficiency 
of democracy or the rational qualities of the 
masses, was that, even if the people are not 
capable of any deep analytical reasoning pow- 
ers, at least they are very sensitive to great 
moral issues. They can be trusted to a far 

“greater degree than the educated and capable 
minority in sensing injustice and promoting 
idealistic causes. As evidence in point, such 
things have ben cited as the popular support 
of the movement against slavery and, more 
recently, the alleged democratic basis of the 
Prohibition movement. 

Politics dominates life. The democratic 
theory was formulated for the most part, with 
the exception of the work of the Socialists, in 
an age that held to the theory of political 
determinism in history. It was asserted that 
political institutions are of primary impor- 
tance in the field of social causation. It was 
believed that a particular political system 
would be able to alter fundamentally the 
whole character of civilization. A few, such 
as Madison, Calhoun, and others, understood 
the actual facts and expounded the doctrine 
that government is merely the umpire of 
fundamental and conflicting social and eco- 
nomic interests. Even Jeffersonians and the 
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agrarians implied that politics depends upon 
economics when they held that an agricul- 
tural society was essential to the success of 
democracy. But the general tendency of 
the age was to put trust in the political struc- 
ture of society. The whole crusade for uni- 
versal suffrage and democracy was based upon 
the notion that political democracy would 
bring a general reconstruction of society and 
culture. The ideas and program of the 
English Chartists and the Jackson Democrats 
afford a good illustration. The older demo- 
cratic historians, like George Bancroft and 
Edward A. Freeman, have often been criti- 
cized for their “narrowness” in regarding his- 
tory as “past politics,” but their view of his- 
tory was not so narrow as it seems, since they 
regarded politics as the very core and center 
of human society and organized life. 

Isolationism. The democratic theory was 
also worked out in general harmony with the 
philosophy of unmitigated nationalism. It 
was believed that domestic political institu- 
tions could be safely developed within the 
home boundaries, with little attention to the 
prevailing political tendencies of the world 
or the existing state of international relations. 
Democratic dogma was not, of course, unique 
in this respect, for the nationalistic obsession 
dominated the outlook of monarchs and 
aristocrats as well at this time. 

Such were the underlying premises upon 
which the democratic program was elabo- 
rated and synthesized. These premises were 
not unreasonable in the light of social and 
cultural conditions a hundred years ago and 
in view of the existing state of psychological 
knowledge. But the basic socio-economic 
conditions out of which the democratic dog- 
mas developed have since profoundly altered, 
and modern psychology has proved that many 
of the theoretical assumptions underlying the 
original democratic hypothesis are untenable 
in the light of what we know today. 


IHI. A BRIEF HISTORY OF DEMOCRACY 


A. The Slow Progress of Democracy to 
the roth Century 
Primitive “democracy.” Critical ethnolo- 
gists agree that the earliest type of social 
organization among primitive men was the 
local group organized about the family and 
the village. It is in these elemental social 


groupings that the nearest approach is found 
to the so-called primitive democracy. Here 
small groups gather together on the basis of 
highly personal interests and intimate associ- 
ation, little affected by outside social or cul- 
tural influences. The individuals therein 
participate in the whole culture of the group 
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to a degree little known in modern socicty 
outside isolated neighborhoods. 

When one turns to examine what are usu- 
ally the more advanced forms of primitive so- 
ciety organized on a kinship basis, less ap- 
pears of the alleged democratic characteristics 
of primitive society. Every phase of life 
within the group is minutely ordered by a 
veritable maze of customary regulations, 
which are enforced with great rigidity. 
Within the group the freedom of the indi- 
vidual is further restricted by the prevalence 
of social ranks and grades. The much- 
vaunted tribal assemblies have been reduced 
by modern critical reasearch from the “origi- 
nal fountain springs of political liberty,” as 
pictured by such writers as Kemble, Freeman, 
and Fiske, to mere formal gatherings to con- 
firm a preassured acquiescence in the policies 
of the leaders of the group—a function not 
dissimilar to that of the American party con- 
vention.’ Professor Munroe Smith, a distin- 
guished authority, has remarked that the de- 
fiance of the policies of the chiefs by a tribal 
assembly was such a rarity as to constitute a 
political revolution. As primitive society ap- 
proached political or civil society, the un: 
democratic features of its feudal social organ- 
ization markedly increased. 

No democracy in the ancient Near Orient. 
If any generalization of historical sociology 
can be regarded as definitely established, it 
is that political society and the state came 
into being through the amalgamation of 
tribal groups as a result of the incessant wars 
waged in what Walter Bagehot called the 
“nation-making age.” A highly autocratic 
and hierarchical caste society thus developed, 
and it dominated early political society. 
There was nothing truly democratic in any 
field of social relations. In no other period 
of civilization has the individual counted for 
so little or been so circumscribed in his lib- 
erty as in this period of the formation ol 
states and the development of early despot- 
isms. The facts almost justify Hegel’s fa- 
mous dogma that in the ancient Oriental age 
only the despot enjoyed freedom. 

Limited nature of Hellenic democracy. 
It is impossible to make any sweeping state- 
ment as to the degree of democracy realized 
in ancient Greece, for the situation varied 
greatly in different periods of Greek history. 
The sweeping transformations of Greek gov- 
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‘ernments from tyranny to aristocracy and 


from aristocracy to so-called democracy were 
so frequent as to give rise to the famous 
Platonic and Aristotelian theory of the cycle 
of governmental changes. True democracy 
was not, however, realized in Hellenic society. 
Even Athens, the most liberally inclined of 
the Greek city-states, can scarcely be regarded 
as.a democracy in the modern implication of 
the term, for a majority of the population 
was excluded from citizenship at all times in 
Athenian history. Greek democracy meant 
relative social and political equality among 
only the citizen class—the class that, in the 
opinion of Aristotle, was “born to rule.” 
Within this privileged citizen class, however, 
Athenian society made the closest approxi- 
mation to democratic control of group ac- 
tivities that was achieved in antiquity. The 
majority of the Greek states were, however, 
backward autocracies, and Sparta was a real 
totalitarian society. 

Slight development of democracy in Ro- © 
man times. In republican Rome we find 
the same conception of exclusiveness in citi- 
zenship that had prevailed in Greece. The 
numerous slaves and many of the foreigners 
were excluded from the political life of the 
state. Within the citizen body itself there 
was less democratic control of political ac- 
tivities than in Athens. Despite the gains 
made by the plebeians in the 4th century B.c. 
and the later attempts of the Gracchi to 
break down the dominion of the aristocratic 
governing clique, the government of Rome: 
drifted steadily into the control of the auto: 
cratic senatorial order and from that into 
the principate and the Empire. The sodali- 
ties or industrial associations were about the 


` only examples of social democracy, and they 


were discouraged by the government. 

During the imperial period any slight gain 
in equality from the reduction of the num- 
ber of slaves was more than offset by the 
growth of imperial despotism, the gains of 
the Senatorial plutocracy, the extinction of 
the curiales or urban middle class through 
the disproportionate burdens of taxation im- 
posed upon it, and the rise of a caste system. 
As a result, the middle class, the lower-class 
freemen, and the slaves were very generally 
absorbed in the semiservile system known as 
the colonate. 

Classical antiquity, then, never created real 
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democracy in the political, social, or economic 
sense. It left behind it a more marked in- 
equality than it had received from the rudi- 
mentary tribal society with which it had 
started. 

The Roman Empire ended with the tri- 
umph of an agrarian plutocracy and the 
crushing out of the few democratic tendencies 
that had existed. With the barbarian in- 
vasions and the establishment of the Teu- 
tonic kingdoms, the fruits of classical civiliza- 
tion were for the most part lost. Western 
Europe dropped back in a cultural sense into 
the conditions out of which classical civiliza- 
tion had developed a thousand years earlier. 
Even the feeble advances of classical civiliza- 
tion in the direction of democracy had to be 
regained before any further progress could 
be made toward securing personal freedom, 
mass enfranchisement, and popular control 
of public policy. 

Germs of democracy in the Middle Ages. 
Feudal society offered little opportunity for 
the growth of democracy. With its slight 
perpetuation of the slavery of classical times 
and its retention on an extensive scale of 
the servile system found in the colonate of 
the later Roman Empire, the feudal age was 
even less democratic in a political sense than 
were the classical city-states. On the manors 
there were some democratic tendencies in 
the intimate communal life of the serfs. 
Professor Giddings has insisted that the real 
origin of modern social democracy is to be 
found in the enforced communal “equality” 
among the members of this servile peasantry 
in the Middle Ages. Some symptoms of de- 
mocracy appeared in the medieval free towns, 
but these were not extensive. The political, 
social, and economic organization became 
hierarchical and restrictive. Equality in the 
medieval town, as in the classical city-state, 
usually meant equality among the favored 
few. The most important contributions of 
the medieval towns to democracy consisted in 
the growth of representative government. 

The Magna Charta as a harbinger of mod- 
ern democracy has withered before modern 
historical research quite as much as the Teu- 
tonic folkmoot. It did not mark a move- 
ment looking toward modern political lib- 
eralism, but was a reactionary manifesto to 
the feudal lords who were. irritated by pre- 
vious extensions of royal power. In 1215 
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they made an effort to pull England back 
into the decentralized lawlessness and local 
tyranny of late Norman feudalism. 

An interesting trend toward democracy in 
the Middle Ages occurred as an incident of 
the rise of Christianity. A number of writ- 
ers have claimed with some degree of justi- 
fication that the first instances of real demo- 
cratic society are to be found in the early 
Christian communities of the Apostolic age. 
Certainly, the only development of democ- 
racy in social organization in the early medie- 
val period occurred in the monastic move- 
ment—and this was limited. The organiza- 
tion of the secular clergy in the medieval 
Church, with its elaborate hierarchies for 
ecclesiastical administration and for the con- 
trol of the sacraments, was scarcely less auto- 
cratic than the feudal society of the period. 
The only concession that the medieval 
Church made to democracy was that its offices 
were, in theory at least, open to all classes 
solely on the basis of merit. But the best 
positions were frequently filled by nobles. 
Perhaps the most significant contribution 
that the medieval Church made to the ulti- 
mate trend toward democracy lay in the 
political theory of the Conciliar Movement, 
which stressed the principle of representative 
government in the Church and led to the con- 
sideration of the applicability of the same 
principle to secular governments. Democ- 
racy, however, or any strong prophecy of de- 
mocracy scarcely appeared during the thou- 
sand years that followed the collapse of the 
Western Roman Empire. 

Individualism in the Renaissance and 
Reformation. Those colorful developments 
intermediate between medievalism and mo- 
dernity, the Renaissance and the Protestant 
Revolution, contributed little in themselves 
to the progress of democratic trends. The 
politics of the Renaissance period were 
mainly autocratic—whether of city-states or 
of the rising national states. But the Ren- 
aissance did, as we have seen, contribute 
notably to the rise of individuality and hence 
to the growth of that political individualism 
which was in line with the trends that 
emerged from early modern capitalism. The 
Protestant Revolution, contrary to the views 
of many apologists, added little to demo- 
cratic trends, for it made the lot of the peas- 
antry harder ‘than before and helped along 
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the development of the theory of the divine 
right of kings. But it did stimulate individ- 
ualism from the religious angle, and it in- 
creased the power of the upper middle class, 
hence accelerating a tendency that was to be 
carried much further by the Commercial 
Revolution and the growth of capitalism. 
There were also some radical Protestant sects, 
such as the Anabaptists, who did espouse 
definitely democratic political notions, 

The expansion of Europe and the rise of 
the middle class. Beginning with the 16th 
century and lasting about two centuries came 
that sweeping transformation which marks 
the dawn of modern society—the expansion 
of Europe and the Commercial Revolution. 
The explorations and discoveries and the re- 
sulting contact with new cultures broke 
through the cake of medieval custom and 
opened the way for the development of 
modern institutions and ideas. The in- 
creased volume of wealth put at the disposal 
of the monarchs as a result of the interven- 
tion of capital enabled them to develop a 
paid officialdom and armies. With their as- 
sistance the kings crushed feudalism and 
established the national state. 

But the most important of all the political 
results of the Commercial Revolution was the 
great‘increase of the bourgeoisie or middle 
class. This element in society was for centu- 
ries the center from which most liberalizing 
influences spread. The bourgeoisie ulti- 
mately secured the well-nigh universal de- 
struction of the autocratic social and political 
regime that had characterized the Middle 
Ages. 

Rise of representative government in Eng- 
land. In England during this period the 
new middle class brought about the most 
notable transformation of the old social and 
political order that was accomplished before 
the 1gth century. By the beginning of the 
17th century the power of the feudal nobility 
had generally vanished, serfdom had disap- 
peared, and the restrictive guild system of 
industrial organization had been practically 
eliminated. Before the close of the century, 
through successive concessions from the king 
and through the revolutions of 1649 and 
1688, the English bourgeoisie had dethroned 
two autocratic monarchs, had eliminated 
royal arbitrariness in politics and law, had 
brought about the predominance of Parlia- 
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ment in the government, and had enacted 
into a constitutional document those guar- 
antees of civil liberty that have since come to 
be recognized as among the most funda- 
mental human rights. 

Oppressive religious disabilities, extensive 
property qualifications for participation in 
political life, and the perpetuation of many 
of the social phases of medieval feudal aris- 
tocracy continued to prevent England from 
being really a democratic nation in 1700. 
But the fact that the middle class had created 
a constitutional system and had assured the 
ascendancy of Parliament—the popular 
branch of the government—constituted an 
epoch-making step towards the ultimate real- 
ization of democracy. 

The Levelers. There was, moreover, one 
conspicuously democratic development in 
17th-century England, namely, the rise of the 
Levelers during the period of Oliver Crom- 
well and the Commonwealth. They were 
made up of real democrats both within the 
army and outside and were led by John 
Lilburne (1614-57), who ranks high among 
the few early partisans of democracy. The 
Levelers boldly proclaimed the sovereignty of 
the people and held that Parliament should 
be the servant rather than the master of the 
mass of Englishmen. They demanded uni- 
versal manhood suffrage (excluding servants 
or paupers), annual sessions of Parliament, 
and equal electoral districts—as well as aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt, elimination 
of monopolies and sinecures, abolition of 
tithes, and reform of the criminal law. In 
much of their program they anticipated the 
policies and demands of the Chartists just 
two centuries later. The Levelers certainly 
constitute the most significant democratic 
development before the days of the Jack- 
sonian Democrats in the United States and 
the Chartists in England. 

French Revolution achieves representative 
government. In France, even more than in 
Tudor England, the Commercial Revolution 
at first encouraged the development of royal 
absolutism rather than the growth of con- 
stitutional and democratic government. ‘The 
Estates-General, summoned in 1614 for the 
last time in a hundred and seventy-five years, 
made a pathetic failure as compared with the 
achievements of the English Parliament a 
generation later. The hope of a gradual 
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evolution of legislative supremacy in France, 
such as had taken place in England, perished. 
The political power of the feudal nobles 
was crushed by Richelieu’s centralizing poli- 
cies and by the suppression of the Fronde in 
1652, but they retained many of their oppres- 
sive social and economic privileges until the 
“August Days” of 1789. 

The French Revolution of 1789 to 1795 
was the product of the abuses of the old re- 
gime, of the revolutionary political theory of 
the English Whigs, of the intellectual im- 
pulse from the French philosophes, and of 
the American example of a successful experi- 
ment with revolution and the beginnings of 
democracy. The third estate had been too 
weak in 1614 to oppose successfully the com- 
bined strength of the monarch and the first 
two estates. Its strength had so increased by 
1789, as a result of the Commercial Revolu- 
tion, that it was able to coerce the monarch, 
the weakened nobility, and the clergy. It 
proceeded to clear away the vestiges of feu- 

_ dalism, the oppression of the Church, and the 
tyranny of the monarch. 

The calling of the Estates-General in 1789 
is important in the development of democ- 
racy because the first instance in history of 
the legal exercise of universal manhood suf- 
frage occurred, almost accidentally, in the 
process of electing the deputies of the third 
estate. This partial exercise of the universal 
suffrage was not, of course, a deliberate dem- 
ocratic gesture on the part of the govern- 
ment. It was a result of the carelessness, in- 
difference, and ineptitude of the ministers in 
arranging for the election of the deputies. 

The most significant achievements of the 
French Revolution were the abolition of 
those economic and social aspects of feudal- 
ism that still persisted, the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy in 1791, and of a 
republic in 1792. Though many of these 
reforms were transitory, their effect was never 
entirely lost, and they constituted the stimu- 
lus and precedent for the more gradual de- 
velopment of French democracy in the 1gth 
century. 

In all other important European states, 
with the exception of the reforms attempted 
or executed by the benevolent despots, the 
old regime, with all its medieval institutions 
and practices, remained practically undis- 
turbed unti] well into the 19th century. 
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A federal republic in the United States. 
The establishment of an aristocratic republic 
in America in the closing years of the 18th 
century marked an important step in the 
development of democracy. While Ameri- 
can society and politics at the beginning of 
our national history abounded in undemo- 
cratic features, the new state had been 
founded on revolution from established au- 
thority. As one of the first examples in his- 
tory of an extensive federal republic and of 
a government organized on the basis of a 
written constitution formulated by a national 
constituent convention, it stimulated the 
growth of constitutionalism and republican- 
ism elsewhere, most notably in France, and it 
laid the foundations for what became in the 
19th century the most ambitious experiment 
down to that time in the democratic control 
of political institutions. 


B. Democratic Gains and Triumphs in 
the roth and 20th Centuries 


Weak status of democracy in 1800. At 
the opening of the 19th century literal de- 
mocracy did not prevail in any country in 
the world. Only England, France, and the 
United States, among the larger nations, had 
made any notable progress in that direction. 
The slight progress elsewhere seemed des- 
tined to be crushed and the old order to be 
restored after 1815 through the sinister in- 
fluence of Prince Metternich, who had ex- 
tended his reactionary system throughout 
Continental Europe by 1823. But in that 
year he received his initial reverse in the 
Anglo-American challenge to the proposed 
intervention of the European reactionaries 
in the South American revolutions—the so- 
called Monroe Doctrine. Great Britain was 
not motivated by an abstract love of liberty 
and revolution, for those were scarcely more 
pleasing to its Tory ministry than to Metter- 
nich. It was impelled primarily by the fact 
that its trading interests, so greatly increased 
by the Industrial Revolution, were more 
likely to be improved by the independence 
of the Spanish-American republics than 
through their return to Spanish control. 

Factories and the frontier. The rapid 
growth of democracy in the i1gth and goth 
centuries was, in large part, the product of 
two important socio-economic developments 
and their reactions upon political life: the 
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hroughom the world the powers of government in 
each country are divided between the national govern 
ment and the local governments. In some countries 
the local divisions possess powers independent of the 
national government that are reserved to them and 
protected through constitutional authority from ın- 
fringements by the central government. A country 
in which the local units exercise such powers outside 
the domain of the central goyernment, as in the 
United States, Canada, and Switzerland, is said to 
have a federal type of government. In the national 
government of the United States (see chart above) and 
also in its local units the powers of government are 
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branches. In this functional separation of powers, 
the powers of each branch are so delegated as to serve 
as checks and balances on those of the other two 
branches. Further, each branch possesses many pow 
ers and duties that overlap extensively the functions 
of the other branches. Some idea of the complexity of 
the national government is indicated by the various 
agencies and departments shown in the chart. Any 
study of American local governments would present a 
division of powers of similar complexity. Yet in both 
national and local governments the system is so at- 
tuned to democratic procedure that seldom do the 
various divisions fail to function as parts of a har 
monious and synchronized whole, 
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Industrial Revolutions and the expansion of 
American frontier society. The Industrial 
Revolutions led to the triumph of the middle 
class, which continued its work of breaking 
down agrarian privilege, liberalizing politics 
and economics, and creating constitutional 
and representative government. The Indus- 
trial Revolutions brought into being a nu- 
merous industrial proletariat—the laboring 
classes—which wished to extend representa- 
tive government into truly democratic gov- 
erment. In this aspiration the working class 
‚was aided, especially in the United States, by 
the individualistic and democratic spirit of 
the pioneers and frontiersmen. 

Rousseau and majority rule. Theoretical 
influences were also at work between 1700 
and 1900 in helping to supersede middle-class 
constitutionalism and representative govern- 
ment with democracy and majority rule, 
but democracy continued to utilize the rep- 
resentative process. The chief theoretical 
force making for democracy and the rule 
of the people, in the place of a constitution- 
alism designed to protect and favor the mid- 
dle class, its natural rights and property, was 
the political philosophy of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, which stressed the idea of popular 
sovereignty and held that the people must 
tule, Practically, they make their will felt 
through majority decisions, and the will of 
the majority must and should override all 
other considerations in political life. Pro- 
fessors Keniston, Schevill, and Scott have well 
summarized the contribution of Rousseau in 
promoting democracy as over against the 
older bourgeois constitutionalism: 

The theorist who exercised a prodigious influ- 
ence in giving the revolution its peculiar demo- 
cratic character was J. J. Rousseau; his leading 
democratic pamphlet was the Social Contract 
(1762). Rousseau, like Locke, believed in “nat- 
ural rights” and in the concomitant obligation of 
the people to rise in revolution against a sovereign 
who infringes these rights. But he went farther 
than Locke. By submitting every governmental 
issue to a popular vote and by requiring the obe- 
dience of all to the measure which had obtained a 
majority, he indicated a method whereby the 
cherished natural rights themselves might in the 
long run be abrogated. 

Now the natural rights, of which by far the 
most important was the inyiolability of private 
property, are, as we have seen, nothing other than 
the props which sustain the existence and pros- 
perity of the possessing middle classes. The 


enormous historical importance of Rousseau’s bas- 
ing government on majority decisions lies there- 
fore in this: by deferring to the people as sole 
sovereign he created an instrument for supersed- 
ing constitutionalism, the English middle-class 
solution of the problem of government, with de- 
mocracy. For democracy is the opinion and be- 
lief that sovereignty resides not in the well-to-do, 
the property-holders, but in the mass of the peo- 
ple.t 


Helvétius and the equality of man. An- 
other important theoretical support for dem- 
ocratic doctrine, also derived from France, 
was the notion of the original equality of all 
men. The chief sponsor of this conception 
was the French utilitarian philosopher, 
Claude Adrien Helvétius (1715-71). Accord- 
ing to his philosophy, all men are born equal 
—literally equal and not merely with equal 
natural rights or equal rights before the law. 
Observed differences are due merely to dif- 
ferences in opportunity. Helvétius held that 
all grades of intellect, even including genius, 
can be created artificially through oppor- 
tunity and education. Helvétius was, thus, 
the chief original theoretician of the doctrine 
of the equality of man, so vital to later dem- 
ocratic doctrine, and of the idea of the great 
importance of public education for demo- 
cratic practice. 

Main aspects of struggle for democracy 
since 1800. The bourgeoisie, motivated in 
part by sentiments of enlightened humanity 
and in part by selfish class interests, carried 
the day against the autocracy of the old re- 
gime. This made it possible for the indus- 
trial proletariat to consolidate the positions 
already won by the bourgeoisie and to begin 
the struggle for the final realization of de- 
mocracy in the true sense of the word. 

The battle for political and social democ- 
racy in the last century has centered in three 
successive achievements: (1) the elimination 
of the vestiges of the old regime—the heritage 
of the Middle Ages; (2) the establishment of 
the liberal regime of the “benevolent bour- 
geoisie”; and (3) the attack upon the suprem- 
acy of the bourgeoisie by the proletariat, be- 
ginning about the middle of the 19th century. 

Chief democratic victories. All these 
forces were created or set in motion by the 
Commercial and Industrial Revolutions, and 
our attention may now be turned to the 
manner in which they have been realized in 
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the leading countries of the western world. 
The most important achievements in these 
directions have been (1) the extension of the 
suffrage; (2) the increase in the importance 
of the popular or legislative branch of the 
government as compared with the executive; 
(3) the growth of representative institutions; 
(4) a broadening of the conception of the 
scope and functions of government; and (5) 
the drafting of written constitutions that 
acknowledge and guarantee these progressive 
achievements. 

Social and economic democracy. As im- 
portant as political democracy is economic 
and social democracy, or the equal right of 
all classes to carry on such activities as are 
necessary to advance or safeguard their mate- 
rial interests. At the beginning of the 19th 
century economic democracy was as far from 
realization as political democracy, but the 
progress made since that time has been nota- 
ble. In 1800 many of the restrictive eco- 
nomic regulations that had been enacted 
during the two previous centuries favored 
the vested agricultural interests, even though 
they reflected the early commercial philoso- 
phy of mercantilism. As a result of the 
growth of the political power of the bour- 
geoisie, most of the older restrictions on eco- 
nomic activities were abolished. 

Then came the reign of laissez faire that 
gave the middle-class manufacturers and mer- 
chants almost unrestricted opportunity for 
developing their industrial and commercial 
enterprises and for enjoying the blessings of 
the freedom of contract. This individual- 
istic movement was most thoroughgoing in 
England, where it was chiefly associated with 
the work of Cobden, Bright, Mill, and Glad- 
stone, but no European country entirely 
escaped its influence. T 

Laissez faire, however, gave economic lib- 
erty only to the upper middle classes. It is 
to the development of labor-unionism and 
social legislation that one must look for the 
most effective means of advancing economic 
democracy among the laboring classes during 
the last hundred years. 

Growth of democracy in England. In 
England, the new middle class secured its 
first important triumph of the igth century 
in the parliamentary Reform Bill of 1832 
and in the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
These reforms destroyed the almost medieval 
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system of election and representation which, 
in the form of the so-called “rotten bor- 
oughs,” had persisted in England until that 
time. They gave political recognition to the 
dislocation of economic interests and the 
population shifts that had been. caused by 
the early Industrial Revolution. They were 
scarcely a direct victory for democracy, for 
they did not carry with them an enfranchise- 
ment of the masses. But they did constitute 
an indirect triumph in that they increased 
the power of the bourgeoisie, who proceeded 
to clear away some of the most formidable ob- 
stacles to the ultimate realization of democ- 
racy. The English democratic movement of 
the middle of the 19th century—Chartism— 
proved a pathetic failure, but, as we noted 
earlier, all except one of the Chartists’ de- 
mands have since been attained, a significant 
testimony to the progress of political democ- 
racy in England. Annual elections of Par- 
liament is the one point not yet achieved. 

The first important direct step in the 
actual realization of political democracy in 
England came in Disraeli’s Borough Fran- 
chise Bill of 1867, which brought something 
approaching universal manhood suffrage to 
the residents of cities. A similar extension 
of the franchise to the working classes in the 
country districts by Gladstone's suffrage bill 
of 1884 further promoted political democ- 
racy, even though universal manhood suf- 
frage was not won. The democratizing proc- 
ess was carried further by the sweeping Fran- 
chise Act of February 1918, which brought 
universal suffrage to men and introduced on 
a liberal scale the principle of woman suf- 
frage. Woman suffrage won a complete vic- 
tory in 1928. 

Two centuries earlier England had estab- 
lished the supremacy of Parliament. There- 
fore when the people secured the vote, they 
were able to use it directly to influence the 
policies of the government and to secure for 
themselves some of the substance as well as 
the forms of political and social democracy. 
The grip of the people upon legislative power 
in Great Britain was tightened by the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911, which finally assured the 
supremacy of the House of Commons by 
taking the veto power away from the House 
of Lords. A Labour government has thrice 
been in office since the first World War. ‘The 
main obstacle to democracy in England today 
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is that the representative districts for Parlia- 
mentary elections have not been redistributed 
to correspond with recent population and eco- 
nomic trends. While the situation is not 
as bad as it was in 1832, it does cry out for 
reform. The boroughs have again become 
“rotten,” and the proletariat is now cheated 
out of actual representative strength as the 
middle class was before the Reform Bill of 
1832. 

Beginning with the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870, the people endeavored to trans- 
form England into an economic and social 
as well as a political democracy. Especially 
rapid was the progress under the Liberal 
party after 1905, with its remarkable series 
of reform measures. Among these were the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906, the 
Education Act of 1906, the Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1908, the Labor Acts of 1906 and 1913, 
the Lloyd George Budget of 1909-10, the Na- 
tional Insurance Act of 1911, the Franchise 
and Education Acts of 1918, the National 
Health Insurance Act of 1924, and the Wid- 
ows, Orphans, and Old Age Contributory 
Pension Acts of 1924 and 1929. These were 
a convincing demonstration that the English 
proletariat was on the way to gain [or itself 
the position held in 1815 by the Tory squir- 
archy and after 1832 by the bourgeois lib- 
erals. Finally in July 1945 the British La- 
bour Party won a smashing victory in the 
Parliamentary elections and took over the 
British government with a clear majority. 
It proceeded to work out a program of na- 
tionalizing the Bank of England, mines and 
heavy industry, public utilities, and housing 
responsibilities. 

Economic democracy in England has prol- 
ited also by the abolition of the many re- 
strictions upon the freedom of economic 
activity that existed in 1800. This was ac- 
complished through the joint eftorts of the 
middle class and the proletariat. Especially 
Significant has been the development of labor- 
unionism. This was first legalized (but only 
for a year) as a result of the activities of 
Francis Place and Joseph Hume in 1824-25. 
It received further and more permanent 
legislative encouragement by the laws of 
1871, 1875, 1906, and 1913. Despite adverse 
court decisions at the turn of the century, the 
right of trade unions to organize and act is 
now firmly established in England. In spite 


of a titular monarchy and a social aristocracy, 
England is now one of the most democratic 
of the great modern nations. 

French democratic gains. In France the 
ultra-conseryative squirarchy, led by the 
arch-reactionary Charles X, made a most dar- 
ing and determined effort between 1824 and 
1830 to restore the old regime. The futility 
of the attempt to revive in France the order 
of things that had existed before 1789 was 
demonstrated by the Revolution of 1830, 
which sent into final oblivion both the autoc- 
racy and corruption of Bourbon absolutism. 

The bourgeois liberals, strengthened by 
the early effects of the Industrial Revolution, 
came into power with the Orleanist mon- 
archy from 1880 to 1848. Louis Philippe, 
however, refused to square his policies with 
the growth of liberalism. In 1848 he met the 
fate of Charles X in 1830. The new Re- 
publican government developed a fatal split 
over its policies, and the Bonapartist adven- 
turer, Louis Napoleon, aided by this division 
among Republicans and Socialists and by the 
romantic luster of his name, was able to 
establish a temporary autocracy. During its 
brief period of power the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of 1848 secured the enactment ol 
the first universal manhood suffrage law in 
European history. This law has been re- 
tained with little change down to the pres- 
entday. This gave France the double honor 
of being the nation that first permitted the 
practice of universal manhood suffrage (1789) 
and also the first powerful European state 
to adopt it as a permanent political policy. 

Like his predecessors, Charles X and Louis 
Philippe, Louis Napoleon was unable to re- 
sist the growing forces of democracy and lib- 
eralism, which were being augmented by the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution, especially 
the growth of the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letariat. Even before he was swept off the 
throne by the debacle of 1870, he had been 
compelled to relinquish most of the attributes 
of autocracy and to establish a liberal con- 
stitutional monarchy. The attempts to re- 
store monarchy between 1871 and 1879 failed 
utterly. With the accession of President 
Grévy in 1879, it was definitely established 
that the constitution of 1875, would be inter- 
preted to mean that France was henceforth 
to be a parliamentary republic. Gathering 
impetus in the decade of the ’8o’s, through 
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the vigor and wisdom of Jules Ferry, the Re- 
public gained sufficient strength to withstand 
the onslaughts of monarchists and clericals 
in the Boulanger episode and the Dreyfus 
affair. It emerged from the latter stronger 
than ever. 

Democracy endured with considerable vi- 
tality in France until the first World War. 
The economic and social shock and the loss 
of manpower which resulted from that great 
conflict dealt French democracy a blow from 
which it never recovered. A fatal weakness 
of French democracy was the bloc system of 
parties and the instability of cabinet govern- 
ment, a matter we shall deal with more thor- 
oughly later on. After the retirement of 
Poincaré, no great French leader came to the 
fore to replace able statesmen like Caillaux 
and Poincaré. Venality, corruption, and 
confusion prevailed. . France would prob- 
ably have passed over to Fascism before 1939 
if there had been a capable and audacious 
public leader of Fascist inclinations whom 
the people trusted. The second World War 
struck France an even more serious public 
blow, and its political future is quite unpre- 
dictable. That the democracy and capital- 
ism of the pre-1914 period will be restored is 
very doubtful. 

Under the Third Republic the French pro- 
letariat increased its political power until the 
progressive democratic element became as 
firmly intrenched in its control of political 
policies as the conservative bourgeoisie was 
in 1840, Its power has been given objective 
expression in a series of social reform acts 
that rival England’s achievements in this 
field. In France, economic and social democ- 
racy was advanced by the law of 1864, giving 
workingmen the right to combine for strikes, 
and by that of 1884, granting general freedom 
of organization to the working class. The 
attempt of the government employees to es- 
tablish their right to strike in 1909 and 1910 
failed, however, almost completely. The sys- 
tematization of sickness insurance in 1898, 
the Employers’ Liability and Workmen's 
Compensation Act of 1898, the Old Age 
Pensions Act of 1910, and the comprehen- 
sive Social Insurance Act of 1930 were cred- 
itable achievements in the field of social legis- 
lation. The Act of 1930 was one of the most 
sweeping in the history of social insurance. 
Under its provisions about nine million work- 
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ers were provided with benefit payments in 
the case of illness and invalidity and with 
old-age insurance. Provision was also made 
for maternity benefits in the families of the 
insured. A proletarian government, in pol- 
icy not unlike the British Labour Party, came 
into power under Léon Blum in 1936. It 
was known as the Popular Front. Though 
bedeviled by economic crises at home, inter- 
national chaos, and the Spanish Civil War, 
the Popular Front Government passed im- 
portant reform legislation, including the 40- 
hour week. After the second World War 
proletarian control of France seemed assured 
because the Socialists and Communists pos- 
sessed dominant power. In the elections of 
November 1946 the Communists made im- 
portant gains. 

Vicissitudes of democracy in central 
Europe. Very different from the record of 
England and France was the course of events 
in central Europe in the 19th century. Stein 
and Hardenberg had abolished serfdom in 
Prussia in 1808-11, but Metternich was able 
to preserve the old regime intact in Austria 
long after 1815. He was also able to nullify 
the decree of the Congress of Vienna that 
enabled each ruler in the German Confed- 
eration to give his state a constitution. Be- 
tween 1815 and 1848 the power of the Ger- 
man middle class was increased by the early 
effects of the Industrial Revolution, and a 
disgruntled proletariat was also coming into 
being. A liberal and democratic regime 
would probably have come to exist in central 
Europe in 1848 had it not been for the fact 
that the interests of nationality and dynasty 
conflicted with the cause of liberalism and 
democracy. Taking advantage of this divi- 
sion of strength and interests among the lib- 
erals, the reactionaries, led by Schwarzen- 
berg, were enabled to triumph in 1848-50 as 
they had under Metternich in the war years 
after 1815. 

Slow progress of democracy in Germany. 
This failure of the liberal movement in mid- 
Europe in 1848 was a blow to democracy. In 
Germany it meant that unity was not to be 
accomplished under the benevolent auspices 
of the liberals of the Frankfort Parliament. 
It had to be worked out under the autocratic 
“blood and iron” policy of Bismarck, who, 
after creating the German Empire in this 
manner, was able, in part, to throttle subse- 
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quent attempts to liberalize and democratize 
it. 

Taking over bodily the mechanical aspects 
of the Industrial Revolution from England, 
Germany presented, as Thorstein Veblen has 
observed, the curious spectacle of a great 
modern industrial and commercial nation 
dominated by political autocracy and a me- 
dieval dynastic atmosphere. The semimedie- 
val constitution given to Prussia by Frederick 
William IV in January 1850 was retained 
practically unchanged to 1918, and no redis- 
tribution of seats in the Prussian Landtag 
took place between 1860 and 1918. This 
gave rise to a situation resembling that of 
the notorious “rotten boroughs” of England 
before 1832. Furthermore, the aristocratic 
three-class system of determining the suffrage 
and the archaic method of oral voting in 
Prussia destroyed even those slight traces of 
democracy that might have existed in spite 
of other limitations. 

In the German Empire universal manhood 
suffrage for elections to the Reichstag was 
introduced in 1871. Since, however, the 
Reichstag was dominated by the autocratic 
Bundesrat and the still more archaic govern- 
ment of Prussia, the representatives of the 
people could not make their will fully effec- 
tive in the government. The universal suf- 
frage and the alleged democratic Reichstag 
thus were strongly qualified in practice. To 
make matters still worse, the distribution of 
electoral districts for seats in the Reichstag 
was not altered from 1870 to 1918. This ex- 
cluded the great industrial cities of modern 
Germany from anything like an equitable 
representation after 1870, deprived the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat of a true expres- 
sion of their strength even in the representa- 
tive branch of the German political organiza- 
tion, and perpetuated the dominating influ- 
ence of the reactionary Prussian squirarchy. 

Nor was there any greater degree of real 
economic and social democracy in Germany. 
The elaborate social legislation program of 
Bismarck came not from the influence of the 
masses, nor as a result of the modern demo- 
cratic conception of the state as the servant 
of the people, but from Bismarck’s highly 
undemocratic desire to crush the Social Dem- 
ocrats, to insure a healthy nation as the indis- 
pensable basis of a strong military system, 
and to attach the people to the autocratic 


German state through gratitude for its benev- 
olent paternalism. The social legislation of 
modern Germany was thus less a symptom of 
social democracy than a hangover of the 
18th-century enlightened despotism that had 
impelled Frederick the Great to undertake 
his internal reforms in Prussia. But by 1914 
the Socialist party had attained the strongest 
position in Germany that it had then reached 
anywhere in the world. ‘This, together with 
the large measure of German municipal de- 
mocracy, are facts often overlooked between 
1914 and 1918 by Entente writers bent on 
emphasizing German autocracy. 

Labor-unionism, as a movement toward 
economic democracy, made its first appear- 
ance as a significant movement in Germany 
in the ’6o's, but it was greatly weakened dur- 
ing the period of anti-Socialist legislation be- 
tween 1878 and 1890. After 18go it revived 
and enjoyed legal sanction for extensive eco- 
nomic activities until the advent of Hitler. 

If Germany did not move far in the direc- 
tion of democracy in the igth century, the 
German Empire, and especially the Prussian 
kingdom, gave to the world an example of 
public-spirited devotion to the state and of 
efficiency in administration that no important 
democratic state has ever equaled. Until de- 
mocracy meets this challenge of the superior 
administrative efficiency of bureaucracy, it 
cannot be said to have fully vindicated its 
position in the modern world. This is espe- 
cially true today, when statesmen must con- 
stantly face more complicated problems. 

The aftermath of the disasters of the first 
World War brought to Germany at least tem- 
porarily a complete democratization. The 
Hohenzollern dynasty was repudiated, the 
Empire abolished, and a progressive Repub- 
lic was created. Much additional social legis- 
lation was introduced. Many very advanced 
conceptions of social reconstruction were pro- 
posed and seriously considered. 

The arrogant and oppressive treatment of 
Germany by the Allies, particularly France, 
at the Peace Conference of 1919 and after, 
however, greatly aided in discrediting democ- 
racy in Germany and in stimulating the re- 
vival of the autocratic and military clique. 
It is probable that Clemenceau and Poincaré 
indirectly contributed more than any other 
single factor to the election of Von Hinden- 
burg as the President of the Republic in 
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1925. If Germany democracy disappears for 
good and all, the responsibility will lie chiefly 
at the door of the short-sighted French states- 
men of 1918-33. Hitler and the National 
Socialists (Nazis) were a natural response to 
the oppression and degradation of Germany 
after 1918. The chaos and desperation pro- 
duced in Germany by the postwar plan for 
Germany—the so-called Morgenthau Plan— 
adopted at Potsdam in July 1945, encour- 
aged Communism and Russian ascendancy 
over Germany far more than it did the re- 
vival and bolstering of German democracy. 


Struggle for democracy in Austria, In 
the Austrian Empire political liberalism, 
after its defeat in 1850, met a somewhat 
Kinder fate than it did in the Prussianized 
German Empire. No serious attempt was 
made to restore the feudal system that was 
abolished in 1848-49. In the period from 
1860 to 1867 Francis Joseph, in order to 
placate his own subjects and the Hungarians 
for their disappointments in 1848-49, granted 
reforms that embodied many of the aspira- 
tions of the liberals of 1848. A moderate 
parliamentary government was set up by the 
constitution of 1861 and the fundamental 
laws of 1867. These gave the Austrian par- 
liament a legal position of much greater 
power than that possessed by the imperial 
German Reichstag. The reforms embodied 
the institution of ministerial responsibility 
in the parliament. 

Though the suffrage was at first extremely 
limited, the acts of 1896 and 1907 introduced 
universal manhood suffrage. A considerable 
degree of economic and social democracy in 
Austria was secured by the passage of a num- 
ber of important social reform acts after 1885, 
which were partly a result of the agitation of 
Socialists and liberals, Social legislation in 
Austria, stimulated by the German precedent, 
got an early start. A sweeping accident- 
insurance law was passed in 1887, and a sys- 
tematic sickness-insurance act in 1888. Eco- 
nomic democracy made headway in Austria 
as a result of the legalization of labor- 
unionism in 1869 and its subsequent growth. 
As in Germany, the first World War gave 
Austria a temporary stimulus to democracy 
and republicanism, The decade of demo- 
cratic government in Austria after 1919 was 
especially notable for its work in the field of 
municipal housing. A Fascist regime was set 
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up in Austria in February 1934, brought on, 
as in the case of Germany, mainly by the 
vindictive treatment of Austria in the peace 
treaty. Hitler took over Austria for the 
Nazis in the spring of 1938. The second 
World War left Austria in as much chaos and 
desperation as it did Germany, with the 
dominance of Russia even more marked than 
in Germany. 

Hungary an agrarian autocracy. Hun- 
gary, however, the other member of the Dual 
Monarchy, was little affected by the progress 
of either political or social democracy. It 
made few advances in a liberal direction be- 
yond the situation that existed in 1847, ex- 
cept to retain the liberal law of 1848 abolish- 
ing feudalism. Universal manhood suffrage 
was not legalized until after 1918. The Hun- 
garian reactionaries, after ousting the So- 
cialist regimes of Béla Kun and Count Ka- 
rolyi, were able to defeat the efforts of 
liberals to democratize the country in an eco- 
nomic sense after 1918. Hungary, while 
very efficiently governed, remained until the 
second World War politically and socially 
one of the most illiberal of the important 
European nations. The great landlords 
ruled with little effective opposition. Dur- 
ing the second World War a pro-Nazi gov- 
ernment ruled Hungary. After the war, Rus- 
sian hegemony seemed to be at least tempo- 
rarily assured by the Communist coup of June 
1947. 

Democracy in united Italy. In Italy, the 
permanent establishment of parliamentary 
government was anticipated by Charles Al- 
bert of Piedmont in 1847-48 and was assured 
by the efforts of Cavour, a great admirer of 
the English system and one of the most vigor- 
ous advocates of parliamentary institutions 
among the liberal statesmen of the 19th cen- 
tury. The necessary complement of parlia- 
mentary government, universal manhood suf- 
frage, was secured by the laws of 1882 and 
1912. Finally social and economic democ- 
racy made great strides in the laws of 1886, 
1898, 1908, 1912, and 1919 that limited the 
labor of women and children, insured the 
working classes against accident, sickness, and 
old age, and established a national life- 
insurance system. 

Labor-unionism had a very recent origin 
and development in Italy. Coming into ex- 
istence there along with the growth of radi- 
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cal parties recruited from the proletariat, it 
was at first little hampered by restrictive leg- 
islation. From 1922 to 1945 Italy was gov- 
erned by a Fascist dictatorship headed by 
a colorful personality, Benito Mussolini. 
Democratic institutions were suspended. So- 
cial insurance, especially disability, old-age, 
and tuberculosis insurance, was promoted 
and systematized under the Fascist govern- 
ment, but these advances can hardly be said 
to have been prompted by democratic mo- 
tives or to have worked to the advantage of 
Italian democracy. The Fascist regime was 
overthrown and Mussolini brutally and ig- 
nominiously murdered in the spring of 1945. 
The monarchy was ejected in the summer of 
1946. The economy and government seemed 
headed toward Socialism, perhaps Commu- 
nism, which was helped on by the starvation, 
desperation, and misery of the Italian popu- 
lace in postwar days. 

From tsardom to Bolshevism in Russia. 
Despite some liberalization under Catherine 
II and Alexander I, Russia retained most 
aspects of the medieval system unimpaired 
down to the middle of the 19th century. 
An epoch-making step was taken in the for- 
mal abolition of serfdom by decree of Alex- 
ander II on March 3, 1861. The actual exe- 
cution of emancipation, however, brought 
little progress in the direction of social 
democracy. It resulted essentially in the 
transformation of the peasantry from serfs of 
nobles to “serfs of the state.” Not until 
Witte’s decree of November 16, 1905, the 
edict of November 1906, and the sweeping 
land reforms of July 27, 1910, and June 11, 
1gi1, were the intended benefits of the 
Emancipation Act of 1861 and the real aboli- 
tion of serfdom actually accomplished. Even 
then, these legislative reforms were only very 
slightly executed in actual practice before 
the first World War. 

The first important movement in the direc- 
tion of political democracy in modern Rus- 
sia came in 1864, when Alexander II issued 
his notable decree reviving the local assem- 
blies or zemstvos, thereby introducing some 
degree of local self-government into Russia. 
This had not existed since the period of 
centralization under Peter the Great at the 
opening of the 18th century. In the latter 
part of his reign, Alexander II, like his uncle, 
Alexander I, abandoned his early reforming 


tendencies and the night of reaction settled 
down once more upon Russia not to be 
broken for 40 years, despite revolutionary 
terrorism and the assassination of tsars, grand- 
dukes, and public officials. 

The grip of absolutism, which assassina- 
tions could not break, was weakened by that 
deadly and persistent enemy of medievalism 
in politics and society, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. This first began to affect Russia on a 
considerable scale in the 'go’s while Count 
Sergius Witte was minister of finance. It 
greatly strengthened the hitherto insignifi- 
cant Russian middle class, in which lay the 
only hope of liberalism. The middle class 
was guided by such able leaders as Paul 
Milyukoy and was aided by the discrediting 
of the old regime through the disasters of the 
Russo-Japanese War. Through the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1905-06, it was able to 
extort from the Tsar the liberalization of 
the suffrage and the creation of a constitu- 


tional parliamentary government in the 
Duma. 
When freed from the strain of war, how- 


ever, the Tsar, encouraged by his reaction- 
ary ministers, proceeded to abrogate his lib- 
eral measures by limiting the powers of the 
Duma and by altering the electoral law so 
as to defeat the principle of universal man- 
hood suffrage. While this reactionary pol- 
icy proved temporarily successful, military 
disasters after 1914 more serious than those 
of 1904-05 drove the distracted autocracy 
from Russia in complete humiliation. 
During the summer of 1917 the Russian 
Revolution passed through stages like those 
in French history between 1789 and 1793. 
The control of affairs passed from conserva- 
tive bourgeois statesmen to moderate Social- 
ists like Kerensky, and then to the leaders of 
the Bolshevik radicalism. In spite of the 
fact that the Allies proclaimed that they were 
fighting “to make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” they intervened by force of arms in 
1919-20 in a futile effort to crush radicalism 
in Russia. 

The Five-Year Plans set up in 1928 and 
thereafter strengthened the Russian econ- 
omy. Many social welfare projects were in- 
stituted. The Soviet government weathered 
Hitlers attack. Capitalist governments 
which had supported Hitler in the thought 
that he might check Russia were ultimately. 
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compelled to come to Russia’s aid to destroy 
Hitler. As a result, Russia emerged from 
the second World War the strongest power in 
the Old World, but surely far from a democ- 
racy in its political system. 

The rise and fall of democracy in Spain. 
By the mid-'g0’s Spain seemed to have be- 
come an important addition to the fold of 
democracy and republicanism. Back in Sep- 
tember 1923, the constitution of 1876 was 
abolished and a dictatorship set up under 
General Primo de Rivera. The monarchy 
had been discredited by many things, but 
especially by the costly defeats in the Morocco 
War of 1921. Primo de Rivera ruled from 
1923 to 1928, when he resigned under pres- 
sure. He was succeeded by General Beren- 
guer who proved far less competent, and 
whose regime was accompanied by severe 
economic crises. In 1931 came an uprising 
that drove out both dictatorship and mon- 
archy. Alfonso XIII, last of the reigning 
Bourbons, fled the country and a Republic 
was declared on April 14, 1931. The new 
Republic was Socialist and advanced liberal 
in backing, with considerable admixture of 
Syndicalism. It immediately took steps to 
promote social and economic, as well as po- 
litical, democracy by passing legislation guar- 
antecing the rights of labor, providing for 
agrarian reforms, reorganizing and emanci- 
pating education, and reducing the landhold- 
ings and power of the Catholic Church in 
Spain. i s 

It was dificult to preserve unity among 
the many cliques and parties in the republi- 
can government, and the landlords and the 
Church fomented revolution. A civil war 
broke out in the summer of 1936, led by Gen- 
éral Francisco Franco. He was able to over- 
throw the Republic and set up a Fascist 
regime through the direct aid of Hitler and 
Mussolini and the connivance of the United 
States and Great Britain. Spain has re- 
mained Fascist to date, partly because the ill- 
considered foreign attacks upon Franco have 
solidified behind Franco elements that other- 
wise would be hostile. : 

Progress of democracy in the United 
States. In the United States democracy was 
nearer to realization in 1800 than in most 
European countries, and consequently the 
advances made since that time have been more 
gradual and less spectacular than those in 
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Europe. In the first half of the century the 
main achievements in democratizing the na- 
tion were the abolition of the aristocratic 


property qualification for the exercise of the 


suffrage, the termination of imprisonment 
for debt, and the popularization of the con- 
cepts and practices of democracy as a result 
of the Jacksonian system. The political the- 
ories of men like Jefferson had a strong 
Aristotelian flavor, and they laid great, em- 
phasis upon special training, high intelli- 
gence, and expert direction of government. 
With the advent of the Jacksonians all this 
was changed. The “dangers” of special prep- 
aration for office were emphasized, and su- 
preme faith was placed in “pure” democracy. 
Rotation in office with the “spoils system” 
became characteristic of administrative pro- 
cedure. 

The scandals of the “spoils system” were in 
some degree curbed by the movement for 
civil-service reform that began in the ad- 
ministrations of Grant, Hayes, and Arthur. 
This salutary tendency was courageously sup- 
ported by Cleveland, particularly in his sec- 
ond term. Though it was weakened some- 
what by McKinley, it was revived with re- 
newed vigor by Theodore Roosevelt and Taft 
and has been extended since the first World 
War. The civil service system, however, has 
not been so completely or efficiently estab- 
lished in state and city governments and the 
spoils system remains better entrenched. 

Democracy in America has thus failed to 
produce that efficiency in public service that 
has been achieved in autocratic Germany or 
in democratic England. The most pressing 
problem in American politics is to work out a 
plan for the introduction of the principle of 
special fitness and training for public life. 

One great obstacle to social democracy in 
America—Negro slavery—was removed in 
part as a result of the Civil War. But the 
Negro question has been complicated by race 
prejudice, and its final solution is not likely 
to be reached for another century. In many 
ways the show of strength of the Progressive 
party in 1912, of the Farmer-Labor party in 
1924, and the victory of the Democratic party 
in 1912, 1916, 1932, 1936, and 1940 may be 
regarded as gains for social democracy. They 
were symptoms of popular protest against 
the domination of American politics and leg- 
islation by the conservative wing of the capi- 
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talistic class that became ascendent in Ameri- 
can politics after the retirement of President 
Theodore Roosevelt and again after the lib- 
eralism of President Wilson had collapsed. 

Unfortunately, the decline of morale and 
intellectual alertness in the United States, as 
a result of the reaction from the first World 
War, led to domination by plutocratic inter- 
ests quite unprecedented in our national his- 
tory, if not in the whole history of representa- 
tive government. The effort of the late Sen- 
ator La Follette to lead the people in a cru- 
sade against this national disgrace in 1924 
proved a failure. The great economic de- 
pression beginning in 1929 stimulated for a 
time a revival of idealism and progressivism. 

The New Deal. Down to the New Deal 
administration beginning in 1933, economic 
and social democracy had made little head- 
way in the United States outside of social 
legislation passed by some progressive states, 
such as Wisconsin. The main obstacle to 
federal social legislation was the Supreme 
Court. It was empowered by the “due proc- 
ess” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
set aside all legislation that deprived any 
person of life, liberty, or property; the cor- 
porations were declared by the court to be 
legal persons, and anything threatened by 
social legislation was denominated property 
in legal actions. In this way, the court 
blocked nearly all progressive federal social 
legislation down to 1937. 

While the court set aside the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act as unconstitutional, the 
Roosevelt administration put on the statute 
books an unprecedented volume of social 
legislation. The Wagner Act of 1935 fully 
legalized and protected labor unions; the 
Wages and Hours Act of 1938 prescribed 
maximum hours and minimum wages for in- 
dustries engaging in interstate trade; and the 
Social Security Act of 1935 provided for old- 
age pensions and unemployment insurance. 
The excesses of finance capitalism, specula- 
tion, and holding companies were curbed by 
several laws. Though Mr. Roosevelt’s plan 
to reconstitute the Supreme Court failed to 
carry, new appointments changed the trend 
of court decisions to a more liberal policy. 
Unfortunately, the conservative business and 
financial interests of the country failed 
fatally to discern in the Roosevelt policies 
‘an effort to rehabilitate and perpetuate the 
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capitalistic system, and they bitterly opposed 
them, bringing about a sharp depression in 
1937- The result was that Mr. Roosevelt lost 
his former paramount interest in domestic 
issues and sought support for his administra- 
tion in an aggressive foreign policy. In time, 
this involved the country in war, with the 
prospect of another postwar lapse into politi- 
cal lethargy and corruption. At any rate, 
the Republican landslide in the Congres- 
sional elections of November 1946 seemed for 
a time to portend the end of the New Deal 
and the long Democratic hegemony. 

Thereupon, the alarmed but shrewd Demo- 
cratic political managers speedily revived the 
“foreign crisis” (“giddy minds and foreign 
quarrels”) political strategy which had car- 
ried President Roosevelt triumphantly to a 
third and fourth term. This was launched 
on a spectacular scale by President Truman 
in his speech of March 12, 1947, which, in 
effect, repudiated the Monroe Doctrine. He 
came out for frank interference in the domes- 
tic policies of European nations. The Re- 
publicans, led by Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, supported this program 
with amazing alacrity and enthusiasm. 

It must be noted that “democracy in Amer- 
ica” is no longer restricted, as in the time of 
De Tocqueville (about 1830), to the United 
States alone, but has become an assured fact 
in the Dominion of Canada and has made 
notable advances in some of the leading 
countries of Latin America, especially Mex- 
ico and Uruguay. 

Progressive democracy in Australasia. 
The United States is no longer, as it was in 
De Tocqueville’s day, the most advanced and 
extensive laboratory in the democratic ex- 
periment. That position has passed to the 
Australian possessions of Great Britain and 
to the Scandinavian countries. Building on 
the precedent of England and the United 
States, Australia and New Zealand have 
passed beyond their models in the originality 
and extent of their experiments in social, 
economic, and political democracy. With 
their universal manhood and practically uni- 
versal woman suffrage, their parliamentary 
government, their elaborate series of social 
reform measures, and their original experi- 
ments in attempting to solve the perplexing 
problems of economic democracy, they are 
easily entitled to high rank in the vanguard 
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of the world’s progress towards ultimate de- 
mocracy. : 

Frustration of democracy in China. The 
old patriarchal monarchy of China was finally 
ousted in 1912 and a Republic was pro- 
claimed. But the Republic had “tough sail- 
ing” as a result of further foreign penetra- 
tion, the Japanese aggression during the first 
World War, and splits between northern and 
southern China. As a result of the growing 
chaos and the success of Communism in Rus- 
sia, Communism has made much headway in 
China, and the ultimate outcome may be a 
Communist state embracing much of the old 
Chinese territory, though since the second 
World War the United States has sought to 
promote democracy in China by giving finan- 
cial and military support lavishly to Chiang 
Kai-shek and his reactionary Kuomintang 
regime in their effort to suppress Chinese 
Communism, 

Democracy after the first World War. 
The first World War not only brought de- 
mocracy to Germany and Austria but also 
created a number of new national states in 
central Europe, as well as adding much to 
the territory of certain existing states in the 
central European and Balkan areas. Most 
of these new states were organized on a dem- 
ocratic and republican plan. Some of them 
went beyond the large democratic states in 
the adoption of advanced types of political 
institutions and methods, such as propor- 
tional and vocational representation. Out- 
standing among the postwar democracies was 
Czechoslovakia, guided by Thomas Masaryk 
and Eduard Bene’, These immediate post- 
war gains for democracy and republicanism 
were in part wiped out by the growth of 
Fascism and dictatorship. Though the first 
World War was fought to make the world safe 
for democracy, the net result was to make 
democracy more unsafe than it had been at 
any time since the failure of the liberal revo- 
lutions of 1848. 

The second World War and democracy. 
Though the second World War was suppos- 
edly fought to win the Four Great Freedoms 
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Unsolved problems of democracy. The 
notable liberalizing achievements, briefly 
enumerated here, have constituted great 
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—freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear— 
little was achieved along these lines. Free- 
dom of speech was denied to the conquered. 
The power, territory, and influence of Russia 
was enormously increased; and Russia per- 
mitted as little freedom of speech as the Fas- 
cists or Nazis. Franco, perhaps the most 
brutal of all the dictators, remained in power 
in Spain. Both Nationalists and Commu- 
nists in China frowned on freedom of speech. 
The situation as to religious freedom re- 
mained essentially unchanged. There was 
more want in the world after the war than 
ever before in recorded human history. And 
there was also much more fear, generated 
mainly by horrifying anticipations as to the 
future use of the atomic bomb. 

Reaction or chaos was the usual result of 
the war. Central Europe was in chaos. 
France was temporarily radical in political 
complexion, but weak and wobbly. Italy 
seemed headed toward Communism. Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the Bal- 
kan states were brought within the orbit and 
influence of Soviet totalitarianism. ‘There 
was a great lapse in the United States from 
the progressivism of the heyday of the New 
Deal. We wavered between the well-meaning 
ineptitude of President Truman and a rump 
New Deal and the unholy zeal of the Eco- 
nomic Royalists to exploit a potential Re- 
publican upsurge in the interests of political 
and economic reaction—another return to 
“normalcy.” China was chaotic and rent by 
civil war, with a possible reactionary victory 
in the offing. 

The only great gain for democracy coming 
out of the war was the smashing victory of 
the British Labour Party in July 1945, but 
the long prelude of Conservative lethargy 
and stupidity and the vast losses and expense 
entailed by the war were an almost insupera- 
ble handicap to the Labour Party program of 
social democracy, however nobly conceived. 
The second World War no more made the 
world safe for democracy and social justice 
than did the first. 
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strides in the direction of democracy since 
1800. But they have left still unsolved many 
grave problems that will have to be met and 
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conquered before democracy can be fully 
achieved. The securing of universal suf- 
frage and representative government has 
made political democracy possible. It has 
not by any means assured its existence. 

As Lord Bryce and Robert Michels have 
pointed out, the political boss has proved as 
much of an obstacle to modern democracy 
as did the feudal lord to democratic tenden- 
cies in the medieval period. Attempts have 
been made, which are as yet only partially 
successful, to eliminate his sinister influence 
through such devices as the direct primary 
and the civil-service laws. Archaic forms of 
political institutions have often been found 
unsuited to serve the desires and needs of 
the people. Such machinery as the initia- 
tive, the referendum, and the recall has been 
introduced in the hope of making govern- 
ment more sensitive and more responsive to 
the public will. 

Many of the problems involved in perfect- 
ing representative institutions are yet to be 
solved. To meet this need such schemes are 
being proposed as the principle of minority 
and proportional representation, and the rep- 
resentation of professional and economic 
groups. W. G. Sumner, L. T. Hobhouse, 
and others have reminded the world that 
most difficult and perplexing problems are 
involved in reconciling political democracy 
at home with the repression of subject peo- 
ples in imperial dominions. The great ex- 
pense connected with imperialism and war 
absorbs funds that might be used in bene- 
ficial policies in the homeland. 

Finally, no one can seriously maintain that 
social and economic democracy exists when 
we have to face such economic and social in- 
equalities as are revealed by the sober and 
reliable statistics gathered by every great 
modern nation. No country can be regarded 
as truly democratic where 0.1 per cent of the 
families, at the top of the financial pyramid, 
receive as much of the total national income 
as the 42 per cent of the families at the bot- 
tom—which was the situation in the United 
States during one of its most prosperous 
periods, that at the close of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration. It is not desirable that society 
should permanently adopt any method of 
determining social and economic reward 
other than that based upon services rendered, 
Tt is a patent fact, however, that the prevail- 
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ing methods of deciding the value of services 
is sadly antiquated and in need of revision, 
particularly in the direction of preventing 
rewards from being inherited instead of 
earned. It is, further, necessary to take such 
steps as may be required to insure that all 
members of society, in proportion to their 
innate ability, receive approximate equality 
of opportunity and equipment for rendering 
services to society and receiving their due re- 
ward for them. 

Lord Bryce’s appraisal of democracy. 
Lord Bryce, the outstanding student of the 
rise and character of modern democracy, was 
compelled to admit at the end of his studies 
that democracy had failed to achieve the 
main results that had been hoped from it: 


It has brought no nearer friendly feeling and 
the sense of human brotherhood among peoples 
of the world towards one another. Neither has 
it created goodwill and a sense of unity and civic 
fellowship within each of these peoples. . . . It 
has not purified or dignified politics . . . and has 
not induced that satisfaction and contentment 
with itself as the best form of government which 
was expected.? 


There is, perhaps, no other summary esti- 
mate of the contributions and defects of dem- 
ocratic government as authoritative or. inclu- 
sive as that presented by Bryce: 


I. It has maintained public order while secur- 
ing the liberty of the individual citizen: 

Il. It has given a civil administration as efi- 
cient as other forms of government have provided. 

III. Its legislation has been more generally di- 
rected to the welfare of the poorer classes than has 
been that of other Governments. 

IV. It has not been inconstant or ungrateful. 

V. It has not weakened patriotism or courage. 

VI. It has often been wasteful and usually ex- 
travagant. 

VII. It has not produced general contentment 
in each nation. 

VIII. It has done little to improve international 
relations and ensure peace, has not diminished 
class selfishness (witness Australia and New Zea- 
land), has not fostered a cosmopolitan humani- 
tarianism nor mitigated the dislike of men of a 
different colour. 

IX. It has not extinguished corruption and the 
malign influences wealth can exert upon govern- 
ment. fie 

X. It has not removed the fear of revolutions. 

XI. It has not enlisted in the service of the 
State a sufficient number of the most honest and 
capable citizens. 
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XII. Nevertheless it has, taken all in all, given 
better practical results than either the Rule of 
One Man or the Rule of a Class, for it has at least 
extinguished many of the evils by which they were 
effaced. 


Allegation that democracy has never been 
tried. One of the most frequently exploited 
of the apologies for traditional democracy is 
the allegation that it is unfair to say that 
democracy is a failure, since it has really 
never been tried. It is pointed out that, 
even though we have long enjoyed universal 
suffrage in the United States, yet the real 
power in economic life and government is 
concentrated in the hands of a few very 
wealthy individuals—that we have plutoc- 
racy and not democracy. Mr. James W. 
Gerard once stated that 59 men rule America. 
Ferdinand Lundberg gained fame from his 
book on America’s 60 Families, in which he 
sought to show the dominant influence on 
American life exerted by a few families in 
finance, business, and publicity. The an- 
swer to this reasoning is that there could be 
no more effective proof of the critical state 
of conventional democracy than the fact that 
we ‘have enjoyed universal suffrage in the 
United: States for a hundred years without 
achieving true democracy. If we have not 
been. able to establish democracy in this 
country in the past century, when general so- 
cial conditions were far better adapted to 
democracy than they are today or probably 
will be tomorrow, what hope is there that 
we shall be any closer to real democracy a 
hundred years hence? Especially when the 
world is much less liberal and democratic 
today than it was in 1900. Moreover, events 
of the last few years in the United States 
have shown that the removal of the dom- 
inant power of wealth and property will not 
eliminate the disproportionate power exerted 
by a minority. Proletarian pressure groups, 
such as the Political Action Committee, have 
developed as much political power as such 
business pressure groups as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, or the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Need for creative political imagination. 
There is, however, no inherent reason why 
one should despair over the debacle of the 
older democratic dogma, any more than one 
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should lament the passing of absolute mon- 
archy or feudal autocracy. There was once 
as much dismay among autocrats concerning 
the decay of absolutism as we now find in the 
writings of Bryce, Lippmann, and other even 
more disillusioned friends of traditional de- 
mocracy. The vital question before us is 
not retaining 19th-century democracy but de- 
vising an improved form of democratic gov- 
ernment that will work in the middle of the 
goth century. 

It has been said by some that it is mani- 
festly impossible to work out a successful 
form of democratic government. They con- 
tend that the friends of democracy may at 
least seek comfort in the thought that all, 
other forms of government have proved to 
be worse. But the “worse” forms of govern- 
ment are those of the past. We have no 
means of knowing how greatly we may ad- 
vance beyond those earlier methods and de: 
vices which were worked out in a crude man- 
ner on the basis of limited experience and 
very little scientific knowledge. There is no 
reason why we should not employ in the po- 
litical field some original and inventive abil- 
ity, based upon the experience and social 
changes of the last century and the scientific 
knowledge concerning man and society that 
has been accumulated during this same pe- 
riod. It may be true that Jefferson was right 
when he said that republicanism and democ- 
racy are feasible only in a simple, agrarian 
society, but we need not accept any such con- 
clusion as proved until we have brought to 
bear on democratic government the same 
type and degree of intelligence which, ap- 
plied to science and industry, have brought 
into being our urban civilization. 

Remedies for democracy. The problem 
involved in revamping democracy is really 
that of getting efficient and social-minded 
leaders into positions of authority and re- 
sponsibility. We must have efficiency, train- 
ing, and professional political spirit in dem- 
ocratic political life. Intelligence tests for 
weighting voting power; intelligence tests, in- 
formation tests, special professional training, 
and successful experience for office holding 
and promotion; the extension of the civil- 
service system to the legislative and judicial 
branches of government; the establishment 
of government schools for the training of 
officials in every branch of the government 
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‘service, both domestic and foreign; the mod- 
ernization and streamlining of Congress and 
lesser legislative bodies; and some combina- 
tion of vocational and proportional repre- 
sentation to give justice and rationale to rep- 
resentative government—these suggestions 
are surely worthy of consideration and might 
be built into the structure of the new demo- 
cratic state. More power and vitality in 
local government units would doubtless help 
a good deal. The elimination of sumptuary 
legislation and much quite unnecessary state 
interference in trivial affairs of life would 
relieve the strains upon administration and 
would decrease the burdens of political con- 
trol. Many argue, however, that the funda- 
mental changes in the economic and social 
structure in the last century render such re- 
forms as these superficial, inadequate, and 
about as impossible as the old-fashioned dem- 
ocratic ideals and practices. 

Democracy shoulders the burdens of the 
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Fourth World Revolution. _ It is, of course, 
manifestly unfair to blame democracy exclu- 
sively for the crisis in representative and 
party government in our day. There are 
certain handicaps and burdens that national- 
ism has imposed on democracy. The eco- 
nomic crisis associated with the decline of 
capitalism and the growing conflicts between 
capital and labor, and the shock of world 
wars have imposed very special burdens upon 
democracy, which happens to be the prevalent 
form of government and the one that has 
mainly been compelled to bear the impact 
of the veritable breakdown of a great stage or 
type of civilization. In more normal and 
less complex and confusing times, even tradi- 
tional democracy might have carried on far 
more effectively. The so-called crisis in de- 
mocracy is, more accurately, only a phase of 
the general institutional crisis of the goth 
century—a political aspect of the Fourth 
World Revolution. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Introductory General Course in Humanities, Syl- 
labus, University of Chicago Press, 1936, p. 296. 

2James Bryce, Modern Democracies, Macmillan, 
1921, 2 vols., Vol. II, p. 533. Cf. C. L. Becker, “Lord 
Bryce on Modern Democracies,” in Political Science 
Quarterly, December 1921. 

8 Bryce, op. cit, Vol. Il, p. 562. Democracy has 
hardly, however, as Bryce implies, obliterated class 


rule. The rule of the capitalist class has been more ob- 
vious and thorough in the United States than in pre- 
war Germany, for example. The German Junkers 
mere more successful than the American farmers in re- 
sisting the advances of plutocracy. Though democ- 
racy originated in an agrarian age, the growing do- 
minion of capitalism has coincided remarkably with 
the progress of political democracy. 
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The Political Party in Representative 


Government and Democracy 


EMOCRACY and representative govern- 
D ment require for their actual opera- 

tion some method of assuring ma- 
jority rule and of placing the representatives 
of the people in political power. Thus far 
in human experience, the only method of 
doing this has been party government. Rep- 


resentative government and the development 
of antagonistic social and economic interests 
in contemporary society—industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, agricultural, and proletar- 
ian—have begotten party politics as a natural 
and apparently as the sole and inevitable 
mode of procedure. 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


In contemporary western society outside 
of totalitarian states, party government has 
become the most prominent and publicly 
recognized phase of political activity. The 
average citizen patricipates in political life 
chiefly as a member of a party. His interest 
in politics centers mainly in the victory ofa 
certain group of candidates. He has little 
conception of the general nature or purpose 
of government. He grasps feebly or not at 
all the fundamental issues involved in the 
contemporary political situation. His politi- 
cal outlook is concentrated mainly upon the 
political party and the candidates and sym- 
bols that give to the party vitality and per- 
sonal interest. 

Though parties are supposed to have defi- 
nite platforms and policies, these attract far 
less attention and arouse much less interest 
than the personal and symbolic aspects of 
party activity. In short, in modern repre- 
sentative and democratic government, the 
political party transcends in importance all 
other phases of political interest and activity; 
and whatever the defects of the party in 
actual practice, party government is the only 
feasible procedure in a representative de- 
mocracy. Hence it is important to under- 
stand the nature, history, present defects, and 
future hopes in the conduct of political 


activities through the instrumentality of the 
party system. 

Parties are  interest-groups. Realistic 
students look upon the political party not as 
a spontaneous and yoluntary benevolent as- 
sociation, but as the public organization 
through which the interest-groups in modern 
society seek to promote their specific objects 
and ambitions. The party is an interest- 
group or a combination of interest-groups 
that can promote in a powerful way the aspi- 
rations of its adherents. If the party repre- 
sents a combination of interest-groups it is 
essential that the specific interests of the 
constituent groups shall have more common 
than divergent elements, or the party will 
soon disintegrate. Probably no better sum- 
mary statement of the real basis of party strife 
can be found than in the last paragraph of 
Charles A. Beard’s brilliant brochure on The 
Economic Basis of Politics: 


The grand conclusion, therefore, seems to. be 
that advanced by our own James Madison in the 
Tenth Number of the Federalist. To express his 
thoughts in modern terms: a landed interest, a 
transport interest, a railway interest, a shipping 
interest, an engineering interest, a manufacturing 
interest, a public-official interest, with many lesser 
interests, grow up of necessity in all great societies 
and divide them into different classes actuated by 
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different sentiments and views. The regulation 
of these various and interfering interests, what- 
ever may be the formula for the ownership of 
property, constitutes the principal task of modern 
statesmen and involves the spirit of party in the 
necessary and ordinary operations of government. 
In other words, there is no rest for mankind, no 
final solution of eternal contradictions. Such is 
the design of the universe. The recognition of 
this fact is the beginning of wisdom—and of states- 
manship.1 


Interest-groups must compromise with each 
other in organizing a great party. For this 
reason, considerable latitude must exist in 
party platforms or whatever serves as the 
basis of party unity. The strongest parties 
are those that can unite the largest assemblage 
of persons in a single interest-group or can 
combine in a harmonious manner, without 
sacrificing aggressiveness, the largest number 
of interest-groups. This conception of the 
political party has been concisely summa- 
rized by A. F, Bentley in his penetrating study 
of the underlying processes of party govern- 
ment: 


The party gets its strength from the interests it 
represents, the convention and executive commit- 
tee from the party, and the chairman from the 
‘convention and committee. In each grade of this 
series the social fact actually before us is leader- 
ship of some underlying interest or set of inter- 
ests.? 


Party strife may promote social progress. 
Sociologists are inclined to hold that, despite 
all obvious selfishness and corruption, party 
strife is the chief dynamic agency in promot- 
ing political progress and stimulating healthy 
political activity. In the same way that the 
physical conflicts of social groups created the 
state and modern political institutions, so 
the more peaceful struggles of parties within 
the state produce the continuation of politi- 
cal evolution. In no vital and progressive 
State can one expect a cessation of the con- 
flict of interest-groups, though, as Jacques 
Novicow long ago pointed out, the highest 
form of conflict is that which is carried on in 
the cultural realm. This socio-cultural con- 
flict may ultimately be expected to supersede 
the prevailing economic struggles of the pres- 
ent day, in the same way that the latter have 
generally replaced the earlier physical con- 
tests (wars) of the “state-making age.” 

The great American sociologist, Lester F. 
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Ward, who was always striving for scientific 
analogies, has defined party strife as “social 
synergy’—a powerful creative force or prin- 
ciple. Ward summarizes in the following 
words his notion of the contributions of 
parties to political progress: 


- - . the vigorous interaction of the two forces, 
which look so much like antagonism, strife, and 
struggle, transforms force into energy and energy 
into power, and builds social and political struc- 
tures. And after they are constructed the same 
influences transform them, and it is this that con- 
stitutes social progress. Political institutions— 
the laws of every country—are the product of this 
political synergy, the crystallized action of legis- 
lative bodies created by political parties.* 


Political parties become oligarchies. Next 
to the nature and functions of political 
parties the most important sociological prob 
lem connected with them is explaining the 
seemingly inevitable inclination of all strong 
parties to become oligarchical in their organi- 
zation. There is a tendency to identify the 
party with the political machine and with 
its leaders. Professor Franklin H. Giddings 
has suggested that this is the result of the 
inevitable proclivity of the able few—the 
“protocracy’"—to dominate in all social or- 
ganization and activity. Linking this with 
his theory of social causation viewed as differ- 
ential human response to stimulation, he 
finds that some react to new issues much 
more readily than others and, by their alert- 
ness and resourcefulness, take over essential 
control of social situations and activities. 
Oligarchy in parties, then, is a result of un- 
like or differential response to stimulation, 
growing out of differences in ability and 
alertness, ‘and of the tendency to convert 
means into ends in all social organization: 


Not all individuals react to a given stimulation 
with equal promptness, or completeness, or per- 
sistence. Therefore in eyery situation there are 
individuals that react more effectively than others 
do. They reinforce the original stimulation and 
play a major part in interstimulation. They ini- 
tiate and take responsibility. They lead: they 
conduct experiments in a more or less systematic 
fashion. 

Those individuals that react most effectively 
command the situation and.create new situations 
to which other individuals must adjust themselves. 
Few or many, the alert and effective are a protoc- 
racy: a dominating plurum from which ruling 
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classes are derived. Protocracy is always with us. 
We let George do it, and George to a greater or 
less extent “does” us.* 


Every kleptocracy of brigands and conquerors, 
every plutocracy, every aristocracy, and every de- 
mocracy begins as a protocracy. It comes into 
existence and begins its career as a little band of 
alert and capable persons who see the situation, 
grasp the opportunity, and, in the expressive 
slang of our modern competitive life, “go to it” 
with no unnecessary delay. 

We have now arrived at the first induction, the 
fundamental principle of political science, which 
is: The few always dominate. 

Invariably the few rule, more or less arbitrarily, 
more or less drastically, more or less extensively. 
Democracy, even the most radical democracy, is 
only that state of politically organized mankind 
in which the rule of the few is least arbitrary and 
most responsible, least drastic and most consid- 
erate.’ 


A number of the leading social psycholo- 
gists have suggested further explanations for 
this oligarchical tendency in parties. Scipio 
Sighele, Gustave LeBon, Gabriel Tarde, 
Émile Durkheim, and E. A. Ross have held 
that it is due to the domination of crowd 
psychology in modern political assemblies 
and even in states as a whole. Psychic con- 
tagion is produced by the press and other 
modern agencies for expediting the com- 
munication of information and the creation 
of uniform emotional states. Under these 
circumstances the leaders of mass opinion 
can usually manipulate the masses almost at 
will, and can hold the situation completely 
under their control. 

How party leaders operate. The tech- 
nique through which party leaders dominate 
the party and manipulate public opinion 
has been incisively analyzed from the socio- 
psychological standpoint by Graham Wallas. 
The political issues that concern mankind 
are not interpreted by the citizens as a com- 
plex of ideas and desires. They are recog- 
nized through the association of a political 
problem with some symbol. The most im- 
portant political stimuli are provided today 
by the political party. While a party may 
have a conscious intellectual origin and be 
designed to achieve a definite social end, it 
will have little strength or duration unless it 
Secures symbols with sufficiently high emo- 
tional values, such as party animals, colors, 
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tunes, names, rhetoric, catchwords, and the 
like. 

A skillful party makes use of its symbols in 
the same way that a commercial concern em- 
ploys its trademarks and advertisements. If 
a candidate is not properly vested with sym- 
bols, he has no chance of success. The most 
insignificant nonentity properly and fully 
identified with the party symbols is much 
more likely to be successful in an election 
than the strongest personality in the country 
if the latter has cut himself off from party 
connections and makes an appeal solely to 
the intelligence and good judgment of the 
citizens. 

In this way the public is put at the mercy 
of the political organization. That organi- 
zation soon comes to regard the party as an 
end in itself or as an agency for advancing 
the interests of the machine, The only 
means of escape from party tyranny lies in a 
removal of the psychological power of party 
symbols and in the discrediting of the politi- 
cal spellbinder. 

Michels’s interpretation of party oligarchy. 
An illuminating synthesis of the causes of 
oligarchical tendencies in political parties is 
furnished in the sociological analysis by the 
Swiss publicist, Robert Michels, in his classic 
work on Political Parties. He finds that 
oligarchical tendencies are inevitable in all 
forms of political organization and in all 
parties. This is true even though the politi- 
cal organization be that extreme form of de- 
centralization known as Syndicalism, or the 
parties be of a revolutionary character. The 
average individual is stupid and lacking in 
initiative and resourcefulness. The more 
alert and intelligent naturally come to the 
top as leaders. But the psychological conse- 
quences of leadership are only too often van- 
ity, arrogance, impatience of popular control, 
and a tendency on the part of the leaders to 
forget that they owe their position to popular 
consent. 

Under modern conditions democracy, ina 
broad sense, says Michels, is mass rule. But 
masses are incoherent and inarticulate; they 
must have leaders. Further, the masses can- 
not participate directly in government; they 
must choose representatives, and representa- 
tive government means party organization. 
Wherever the masses do act directly in mod- 
ern politics, they are subject to mob psychol- 
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ogy. In elections they are easily manipu- 
lated. The press, which is usually controlled 
by party leaders, can easily deceive them. 
Even modern parliaments, made up of chosen 
representatives, operate under psychological 
conditions very similar to those of the crowd. 
They are so large and unwieldy that they 
inevitably come under the domination of the 
able minority. The main cause of oligarchy 
in political parties comes, however, from the 
necessity of party organization. It is the 
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inevitable organization which a political 
party must create, if it is to function effec- 
tively, that produces the necessity of leader- 
ship and the consequent development of po- 
litical oligarchy. As James Bryce pointed 
out almost two generations ago in his Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, the political boss has 
superseded the feudal lord as the key figure 
in modern political life, especially local po- 
litical life, which is the ultimately determin- 
ing factor in political life at large. 


Il. THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


Factions and parties in antiquity. Fac- 
tions representing distinct interest-groups 
have existed from a yery early day, though 
party government as a publicly recognized 
agency could scarcely appear until after the 
rise of representative government. 

In the Greek city-states, especially in Ath- 
ens, there were political parties or factions. 
Aristotle, in fact, made an analysis of the 
genesis and nature of faction, party, and class 
activity, though he clearly disapproved of 
factions and party divisions. But there was 
no permanent party organization in Athe- 
nian democracy, much less any recognition 
of the party as a factor in political society. 
The Romans produced vigorous political 
factions, as Ferrero and others have ex- 
plained in detail. Perhaps the factional situ- 
ation at the time of the Gracchus brothers is 
as representative of Roman party develop- 
ment as any that might be chosen. But here 
again political factions and interests shifted 
rapidly. Factional strife continued during 
the period of the military adventurers from 
Marius to Julius Caesar that spelled the 
doom of the Republic. Under the Empire, 
strong emperors suppressed factional strife, 
and with weak emperors the army clique 
dominated the government. 

Medieval parties. After the collapse of 
Rome, the Western world broke up into the 
feudal system. With such world order as 
existed furnished by the Church and the 
unifying tradition of Rome, there was no 
place for party government. The feudal 
political relations of the Middle Ages were 
based chiefly upon personal allegiance, an 
institutional arrangement intermediate be- 
tween the bond of blood relationship (real 
or fictitious) in primitive society and the po- 


litical status of developed civil society. The 
chief struggle during the Middle Ages was 
between the Church and the State, but such 
conflicts were partly international in their 
scope, and they rarely produced any perma- 
nent party alignment upon the questions at 
issue. The struggles within the Church, 
which culminated in the Conciliar Movement 
of the 15th century, also were international 
in scope and more directly productive of 
representative government than of the party 
system, 

The factions or parties that at times existed 
in the medieval period are well exemplified 
by the historic conflict between the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines. These parties were 
produced by the struggle between the Holy 
Roman Empire and the Italian city-states, 
but their conflicts were largely personal, fam- 
ily, or municipal feuds, carried on with great 
bitterness. There was little in them that 
closely resembled modern party conflict and 
organization. The other form of political 
conflict that prevailed in the Middle Ages, 
especially in the latter part of the period, 
namely, that between the newly developing 
cities and the feudal lords or the king, was a 
conflict of social classes—the rising burghers 
of the towns versus the feudal agrarian aris- 
tocracy—rather than true party strife. 

Middle class produces the true political 
party. The origins of modern political 
parties are tied up with the Commercial 
Revolution and the rise of capitalism. The 
latter created a middle class powerful enough 
to challenge the old landed aristocracy and 
to constitute a significant Opposition party. 
The first parties were interest-groups repre- 
senting the aristocratic landed interests and 
the growing urban middle class, respec- 
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tively. This party development and conflict 
could, however, find significant expression 
only where the middle class had become 
strong enough to crush absolutism and to 
institute representative government. Eng- 
land was the only important European state 
where this was achieved before the latter part 
of the 18th century. In the political strug- 
gles in England of the 17th century the kings 
drew their support chiefly from the aristo- 
cratic landed groups, and revolution was pro- 
moted mainly by the urban middle class. 
The former grew into the Tories and the lat- 
ter into the Whigs, this development taking 
place slowly between 1640 and 1700. 

When William III came to the throne after 
the Revolution of 1689, English political 
parties had become a recognized element in 
patliamentary life. Many historians date 
their origin from the sharp division between 
Puritan and Royalist, beginning in 1641. As 
a matter of fact, the effort to fix a specific 
date is misleading. The development of the 
political party as the technique of operating 
representative government through a parlia- 
mentary system came along haltingly. 

Party development in England. All 
through the 17th century Englishmen had 
acted in political groups and with increasing 
self-consciousness. But the membership of 
the groups shifted quickly, and the groups 
themselves had little direct and recognized 
relation to the government. Parties were 
still unrecognized in public law. They were 
small associations of men in Parliament, or 
directly related to Parliament. There was 
little recognition that parties could be legal 
servants of the state. It was believed that a 
defeated party leader should be impeached 
and punished as a public enemy. As the 
parliamentary system gradually developed 
under the Restoration government of Charles 
II, the party system became better established 
and secured some semblance of legality and 
public recognition. It was necessary to or- 
ganize parties in Parliament to solidify and 
promote the interests of the two great an- 
tagonistic groups of landlords and mer- 
chants. 

The important contribution of the reign of 
William III to party history was the creation 
between 1693 and 1696 of the first distinct 
party ministry in the history of England, the 
so-called Whig Junto. For hundreds of years 
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the king had appointed his ministry, but 
his choice was based largely upon personal 
considerations. William III’s first ministry 
was made up of both Whigs and the Tories. 
But Parliament had been educating itself for 
acentury. It now had a recognized position 
and authority. It was fortunate also that 
William’s main interest lay in his Conti- 
nental wars. This made it necessary for the 
new King to get on with Parliament since the 
latter controlled military finances. In 1693 
the gradual process of replacing Tories by 
Whigs in the ministry began, and it con- 
tinued to 1696. The Whigs generally sup- 
ported the foreign policy of William, and the 
Tories held back. 

The permanent development of something 
like strict partisanship in the constitution of 
ministries came with the rise of the cabinet 
system under Robert Walpole during the 
reigns of George I and George II. George I, 
the founder of the Hanoverian dynasty, was 
a German by birth and culture, and never 
mastered either the English language or the 
English political system. He was content to 
rule through a minister who took over con- 
trol of the political situation. He was for- 
tunate in securing for his minister Walpole, 
the leading representative of the middle-class 
Whigs. Walpole took all his ministers from 
the party that commanded the confidence of 
Parliament. In this way he built up the 
idea of the responsible partisan ministry. 
He ruled with wisdom and discretion, avoid- 
ing foreign wars and entangling international 
relations.° Under his long leadership Eng- 
land gradually became accustomed to the 
party system. Though the party as such re- 
mained outside legal and constitutional the- 
ory, it was fully accepted in practice. 

When Walpole fell in 1742, there was an 
effort to impeach him, as Bolingbroke and 
Oxford had been impeached upon their fall 
25 years before. Walpole himself had spent 
a few days in the Tower when the Whig 
government, of which he was a subordinate 
member, had gone out of office in 1710. But 
a great change had come about in the con- 
duct of public business during the long ad- 
ministration of Walpole. The cabinet and 
the party system had been effectively estab- 
lished. It was no longer a public crime to 
be ousted from office. 

But party government in Parliament did 
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not as yet involve a partisan organization of 
the electorate. English government was not 
sufficiently representative at this time to make 
this feasible. After Walpole’s day a strong 
effort was made by George III to reverse the 
political tendencies of the preceding century 
and appoint ministers responsible to himself 
instead of to his Parliament. The effort suc- 
ceeded for a while, with one disastrous result 
—the American Revolution. Then England 
settled down to a recognition of the principle 
that ministers “were responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the conduct of the business of the 
government, even though this business con- 
tinued to be called, for historical and senti- 
mental reasons, the ‘king’s business.’ ” 

The English party system achieves ma- 
turity. Yet responsibility of the ministry 
to the House of Commons and the electorate 
meant something quite different, even at 
the close of the 18th century, from what it 
did at the close of the igth. To account for 
this difference it is necessary to distinguish 
several important stages in the development 
of the English representative and party sys- 
tem. These stages were essentially the fol- 
lowing: (1) the rise of strictly party ministries 
which tended to defy parliamentary majori- 
ties and the electorate; (2) the acceptance by 
party ministries of responsibility to parlia- 
mentary and electoral majorities after the re- 
form of representative government in 1832; 
(3) making the English system of representa- 
tive and party government more democratic 
by the suffrage acts of 1832, 1867, 1884, 1918, 
and 1928; and (4) adapting party organiza- 
tion to the new problems of universal suffrage 
and mass persuasion. 

The first stage came in the reign of Wil- 
liam III, and especially later in the time ot 
Walpole, when a ministry began to be drawn 
from a single party. This system was far 
different from the modern British party sys- 
tem, in which the ministry is fully responsi- 
ble to Parliament. In case of a disagreement 
the ministry remained in power and used 
various types of fraud and intimidation on 
the House of Commons to obtain the desired 
support. Under the rotten-borough system 
it was usually possible for the governing min- 
istry to control the election and secure the 
triumph of members favorable to the min- 
istry. While, in theory, the ministry was 
responsible to the majority party in Parlia- 
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ment, in actual fact the ministry rather than 
the Commons was supreme. Though the 
ministry was supposed to bow to the will of 
the majority in the Commons, it usually 
made use of the existing political expedients 
to secure and maintain a parliamentary ma- 
jority favorable to the ministry. 

The next important stage in the develop- 
ment of the English party and representative 
system came after the Reform Bill of 1832, 
which did away with the rotten boroughs and 
widened the suffrage to some degree. It in- 
troduced the modern system of representative 
government in England. After that time, 
when there was a clash between ministry and 
Parliament and an appeal was taken to the 
constituencies, the ministry resigned if the 
election went against them. In 1834 we have 
the first instance of a ministry (that of Peel) 
resigning because of a defeat in the general 
elections. In this way both the ministry and 
the House of Commons were rendered re- 
sponsible to the electorate. 

The electorate of 1834, however, diflered 
greatly from the electorate in England today. 
Only the property-owning classes and the 
more prosperous group of tenants could vote, 
even after the Reform Bill of 1832. The 
two important extensions of the suffrage 
granted by Disraeli in 1867 and by Gladstone 
in 1884 tended to make control by the elec- 
torate more nearly equivalent to control by 
the people. 

These suffrage acts, particularly that of 
1867, had an important effect upon the de- 
velopment of English party machinery. In 
order to circumvent an undemocratic clause 
in the act of 1867 and to give the majority 
party maximum representation, the Radicals 
of Birmingham, under the leadership of Wil- 
liam Harris, organized in October 1867 the 
famous Birmingham Caucus.’ This scheme 
had remarkable success as a type of local 
political machinery. It came to be known 
as the Local Liberal Association and was 
widely imitated throughout England. Be- 
cause of its success, the Conservatives also 
were compelled to develop a similar type of 
local party machinery, and the Birmingham 
Caucus thus became the prototype of the 
most important form of local party organiza- 
tion as it existed in England for a generation. 
This is particularly significant, because for 
elective purposes party organization in Eng- 
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land for many years meant local party or- 
ganization. 

In England the national organization of 
political parties did not for a long time even 
approximate the degree of development it 
had achieved in the United States. As far 
as England had a national party organization, 
it was chiefly a federation or union of these 
local associations. In the goth century, how- 
ever, the Central Office in English political 
parties has come to play an ever larger part 
in the party organization, discipline, and 
electioneering activities. While national or- 
ganization has not even yet assumed the same 
high degree of centralization and control that 
exists in the United States, it is rapidly ap- 
proaching this condition. The extensions 
of the suffrage in 1918 and 1928 promoted 
the democratization of the British party sys- 
tem in the sense of giving the rank and file, 
and especially the women, more influence in 
the elections. It did not, of course, insure 
any direct control over English party organi- 
zation by the mass of voters. 

In England, the old division of Whigs and 
Tories began to break down after the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives took their place before 1850. Their 
early battles turned chiefly about factory re- 
form and free trade. The Conservatives 
championed labor legislation, and the Lib- 
erals the abolition of the Corn Laws and 
other protective measures. During the last 
half of the century, the Liberals became less 
rigidly laissez faire and came to favor social 
legislation, especially after 1905. The Con- 
servatives were urged to do the same by 
Joseph Chamberlain, but he met with indif- 
ferent success. Irish Home Rule became a 
burning issue between the two parties from 
1884 to the first World War. The Liberals 
favored it. During the last decade of the 
1gth century the Labour party. came into 
existence, and it assumed an important role 
in English political life after 1906. It threw 
in its weight with the Liberal party for a time 
to forward social legislation. The first 
World War hopelessly split and weakened 


the English Liberal party. The Labour _ 


party gained in strength and took over the 
government in 1924 and 1929, though lack- 
ing a Parliamentary majority in both cases. 
In July 1945 the Labourites won a great vic- 
tory and took over the government with a 
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clear majority in Parliament. The Con- 
servatives were the only considerable opposi- 
tion party that remained. 

French parties. In the Third French Re- 
public, the parties were numerous and ran 
all the way from the Action Française, royal- 
ist in sympathies, on the extreme right, to the 
Communists on the extreme left. The 
strongest party became the Radical Socialist 
party, which embraced the traditions of the 
Jacobins, the Republicans of 1848, and the 
Gambetta-Ferry group that founded the 
Third Republic. Its name was wholly a mis- 
nomer, since it was neither radical nor So- 
cialist, but an anticlerical bourgeois party of 
liberal inclinations, roughly comparable in 
backing and policies to the British Liberal 
party before the first World War. Its anti- 
clericalism was, however, far more decisive 
than that of the British Liberals at any time. 
Its eminent leaders have been Clemenceau, 
Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes, and Caillaux. 
The French Socialists were strong before the 
first World War, but for a generation they did 
not recover from the loss of their great leader, 
Jean Jaurès, by assassination on the eve of 
the war. The French Socialists regained 
some of their former power and prestige 
when they led the Popular Front Govern- 
ment which took over in 1936. When 
France was liberated after the second World 
War, the Socialist and Communist were the 
strongest parties, but antagonistic in many 
ways, despite their mutual radicalism. 

In the election of November 10, 1946, 
members from the various parties elected to 
the French National Assembly were as fol- 
lows: Left: Communists, 169 plus 5 affiliated 
members; Republican and Resistance Union, 
12; Socialists (F.F.I.O.), 103; Center; Ras- 
semblement des Gauches (made up of Demo- 
cratic and Socialist Union of the Resistance 
and Radical Socialists), 66 plus 4 affiliated 
members; M.R.P. (Popular Republican 
Movement), 164. plus 2 affiliated members; 
Moderate Right: Republican Group for So- 
cial and Peasant Action, 6 plus 1 affiliated 
member (this group frequently votes with the 
M.R.P.); Independent Republicans (moder- 
ate writers’ group), 28 plus 1 affiliated mem- 
ber; Extreme Right: Parti Républicain de la 
Liberté, 35 plus 3 affiliated members. To 
make up the total of 618 members there are 
also two groups representing Moslems with 13 
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members, one group from Madagascar (now 
dissolved with 3 members, and 3 independent 
members registered with no group. 

German parties. In Germany, after the 
founding of the Empire the major political 
parties were: the Conservative, drawing its 
strength chiefly from the great Prussian land- 
lords (Junkers); the Center party, controlled 
by the Catholics, strongest in Bavaria and 
southern Germany, and social-reformist and 
clerical in policies; the National Liberal 
party, bourgeois, nationalist, protectionist, 
and imperialistic after 1879; the Progressive 
party, the radical and reformist party of the 
petite bourgeoisie; and the Social Democratic 
party, at first Marxian and after 1900 more 
and more Revisionist. As the first World 
War approached, the National Liberals 
tended to die out, and the Socialists became 
stronger. After the war the moderate So- 
cialists captured the new Republican govern- 
ment, only to be weakened by Allied vindic- 
tiveness and Communist opposition, and ulti- 
mately eclipsed and crushed by Nazi Fascism. 
Conditions in Germany after the second 
World War were too chaotic to predict the 
ultimate party set-up, but most aspects of 
the situation favored the growing strength of 
Socialism and Communism. 

Austrian parties. Austrian parties before 
1g14 were a reflection of the polyglot 
Empire as well as of differing attitudes to- 
ward capitalism, social reform, and agrarian 
problems. The Centralists urged the con- 
solidation of all national groups in one cen- 
tralized empire. The Federalists favored a 
federal organization founded upon the chief 
racial and national groups. There was a 
Conservative party favoring landlords; a pro- 
gressive bourgeois party; a Catholic Socialist 
‘party, somewhat like the German Center 
party but rather more radical in tone; and a 
Social Democratic group of Marxian proclivi- 
ties. In addition to these, there were one or 
more parties drawn from each of the national 
groups in the empire, some based on national- 
ist platforms and some on the relative degree 
of their economic radicalism. The Austrian 
party system was thus a bewildering maze of 
cross-currents. It was the group or bloc sys- 
tem with a vengeance. After the election of 
1907, there were no less than 26 different 
groups. 


Italian parties. Italy after unification 


seemed for a time destined to follow the two- 
party system. It was governed by the con- 
servative Right party, which hated democ- 
racy, until 1876. Then the liberal, demo- 
cratic, and imperialistic Left came into power 
for a couple of decades. Crispi was its out- 
standing leader. After that time the trend 
was definitely toward the group system. 
Radical parties, not only Socialist but also 
Anarchist and Syndicalist, gained in strength. 
After the first World War a radical revolution 
seemed imminent, but Mussolini’s “march 
on Rome” stemmed the radical tide, estab- 
lished Fascism, and crushed the party system 
in Italy. In 1934, Mussolini opened a new 
capital-labor parliament in which the party 
system was formally as well as literally abol- 
ished. Italian Fascism, like other forms of 
totalitarianism, whether of the Right or the 
Left, operated according to the one-party 
system, in which the government is the servant 
of the party and the dictator. After Fascism 
was ended in the second World War, the So- 
cialists and Communists became the strongest 
Italian parties. 

Parties in Russia. In Russia before the 
Revolution of 1917 the main parties were: 
the tsarist groups which upheld tsardom and 
stood for royalty, reaction, and the landed 
interests; the Cadets, or Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party, the party of the middle-class 
liberals who led in the Revolution of 1905; 
the Social Revolutionary party, an agrarian 
Socialist party something like the American 
Populists of the ’go’s; the Bolsheviks or 
Marxian Socialist party; and the Mensheviks 
or Revisionist Socialists. In the Revolution 
of 1917, the Bolsheviks won out over Keren- 
sky and the Social Revolutionaries and took 
over the government of Soviet Russia. In 
Soviet Russia, which is a tight State-Socialist 
totalitarian society, the one-party system 
dominates. ‘The Communist party, which is 
made up of only a very small minority of the 
total Russian population, completely domi- 
nates the Soviet state. Down to the second 
World War, Stalin controlled Russia as 
Secretary-General of the Communist party 
rather than because he held any supreme 
public office. The prevalence of the one- 
party system in Russia is of special impor- 
tance in the light of the growing power and 
prestige of Soviet Russia and the prospect 


that many postwar countries will come to be 
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dominated by the Communist party. East- 
ern and Balkan Europe are already so domi- 
nated. 

Origin of American parties. Before the 
adoption .of our Constitution in 1789, the 
people of the American settlements had en- 
joyed more than 150 years of practice in the 
organization of political institutions. Al- 
though there was no formal organization of 
parties until after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, political parties had existed from the 
settlement in America. As John Adams said 
in 1812: “You say our divisions began with 
Federalism and anti-Federalism? Alas! they 
began with human nature; they have existed 
in America from its first plantation. In 
every colony, divisions always prevailed. In 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, and all the rest, a court and country 
party have always contended.” 

The “Fathers” opposed parties. In sur- 
veying the development of parties in the 
United States, we shall consider first the de- 
velopment of party machinery and then ex- 
amine the outstanding party issues in our 
national history. The “Fathers” were famil- 
iar with the effects of parties, or better, fac- 
tions. They regarded party government as 
detrimental and tried to guard against it in 
the new national government created by the 
Constitution of 1787. They provided for an 
Electoral College to select the president, and 
appear to have expected that this would 
operate in a nonpartisan manner, 

The leading public figures in the United 
States at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution denounced parties as a political 
evil. James Madison contended in the Fed- 
eralist that parties were the chief cause of 
alarm to those who feared for the future of 
republican government. Thomas Jefferson, 
who became the greatest party leader in our 
early national history, said in 1789 that he 


would rather go to hell than to attain heav- ° 


enly bliss as a result of strictly partisan po- 
litical activity. John Marshall who, later on, 
followed a strictly partisan pattern in his 
more important decisions as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, had previously declared 
that nothing debases or pollutes the human 
mind more ‘than a political party. In his 
Farewell Address Washington maintained 
that parties and party strife are destructive of 
the very principles of free government. 
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The federal constitutional system re- 
quired party organization. Yet the very 
system of government created by the Consti- 
tution was one that strongly encouraged the 
origin and development of a party system. 
A twofold division of political activity and 
authority had been produced. There was a 
division of political authority and responsi- 
bility between the federal and state govern- 
ments and, following the dictum of Montes- 
quieu, there was a strict separation of the 
three phases of governmental power in the 
federal government, the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments being, in formal 
theory at least, sharply separated and bal- 
anced against each other. It was necessary 
to have some organization that would pro- 
duce unity of policy and action in state and 
federal governments and would also unify 
the three formally separated departments in 
the federal government, especially the execu- 
tive and the legislature. The political party 
was the organization that undertook this 
task of unification. Finally, the new Ameri- 
can government was also one in which there 
were a large number of elective offices of real 
importance. Organization was essential to 
provide candidates for these offices and to in- 
sure their election. The party fulfilled this 
need. In other words, it made it possible to 
put representative government into actual 
operation on a national scale in connection 
with the new federal system. 

It was not long after 1789, therefore, that 
the party system arose and defied the non- 
partisan scheme which the Fathers thought 
they had established. The Electoral Col- 
lege virtually ceased to operate as an inde- 
pendent body by 1796, and by 1800 it had 
already become a meaningless relic. Party 
development thus took place despite Presi- 
dent Washington’s earnest efforts to preserve 
the system contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution. Washington chose the 
members of his cabinet from both parties, as 
English monarchs had done a century before. 
The legitimate function of an opposition 
party was not comprehended by him. The 
party spirit of his administration and the bit- 
terness of the party recriminations, with those 
in his own official family employing pam- 
phleteers to attack their political opponents, 
reminds one of English party strife during 
the reigns of William and Anne. Within a 
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“generation after Washington’s. Farewell Ad- 
dress, it was a well-organized practice in our 
» republic to form “associations” with the “real 
design to direct, control, counteract, or awe 
the regular deliberations of the constituted au- 
thorities’’—exactly what Washington feared. 
The legisiative caucus. County and town 
nominating conventions had deyeloped in 
the latter part of the 18th century. When it 
became necessary to organize state and na- 
tional governments, some form of party or- 


ganization of comparable scope was rendered ~ 


essential. The legislative caucus, that is, the 
nomination of party candidates by members 
of the legislatures, supplied this need. The 
legislators were usually prominent men from 
all sections of the political community and 
fairly represented the parties in the legisla- 
ture, Owing to the difficulty of travel in 
those days, it was a great convenience to have 
a group of party men from all parts of the 
State or country already assembled in some 
central place. The legislative caucus became 
for a time the natural nominating convention 
and the one fairly permanent bit of party 
machinery. In its national form this was 
known as the Congressional caucus, and it 
controlled the party nominations for the 
Presidency from 1804 to 1828. Because 
parties were looked upon by many as extra- 
legal and extraneous bodies of sinister po- 
tency at this time—having in fact literally 
no standing in public law—the central organ- 
ization of the parties, the caucus, was natur- 
ally severely criticized. It was called “King 
Caucus,” and the deposition of this usurping 
monarch was eagerly sought. E 
Rise of nominating conventions. The 
destruction of the caucus system as a factor 
in national policies was accomplished as a 
phase of the democratic-frontier wave that 
brought Andrew Jackson to the Presidency. 
Jackson believed himself at a disadvantage 


with the smooth and devious politicians who - 


controlled the caucus. He and his followers 
were still further enraged by the contested 
election for the Presidency in 1824, for Jack- 
son believed that he had been cheated out 
of the election by Congress. He and his sup- 
porters began a thoroughgoing attack upon 
the Congressional control of the party nomi- 
nating system. By the time of the campaign 
of 1828 the Congressional caucus had disap- 
peared, and in 1832 the national nominat- 
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ing convention had appeared in its place. 

The first national nominating convention 
was that of the Anti-Masonic party, which 
met in Baltimore in 1831 and nominated 
William Wirt as its candidate for, the Presi- 
dency. The Whigs met there later in the 
year and nominated Clay, and the next year 
the Democrats followed and nominated Jack- 

son, An important revolution had been 
achieved, and the party had grown out of the 
outlaw stage to some degree. The conven- 
tion system soon supplanted the caucus in 
the local subdivisions of the government for 
nominating purposes. Along with this came 
the development of permanent national, 
state, and county committees to look alter 
party, interests in the interval between the 
periodic nominating conventions. Since the 
nominating conventions played into the 
hands of political machines and gave undue 
advantage to wealthy interests and profes- 
sional politicians, direct primaries were in- 
troduced in nearly all the states during the 
first quarter of the goth century. They 
failed to produce the hoped-for results in 
arousing popular interest and assuring popu- 
lar control of nominations. 

Party history and American history. The 
history of parties, as conventionally taught in 
the schools, is little more than a meaningless 
chronicling of the results of the quadren- 
nial presidential campaigns. But properly 
studied it furnishes an introduction to the 
evolution of American society and the vari- 
ous phases of its progress. It is the basic 
purpose of government to mediate between 
the numerous conflicting ideals and interests 
in society and to adjust this conflict, as well 
as possible, in the interests of public order 
and progress. Parties have been the organi- 
zation through which the leading interest- 
groups in our history have attempted to ad- 
vance their causes. A study of parties and 
their activity reveals the more important 
public issues that have faced the country 
since the establishment of our national gov- 
ernment. 

The first American parties. Though 
party divisions appeared in colonial times, 
the really significant origins of American 
parties took place in Washington’s adminis- 
trations. The two parties which emerged 
then were the Federalists and the Democrat: 
Republicans. At the outset, the Federalists 
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under the lead of Hamilton planned to reor- 
ganize the government after the chaos of the 
Confederation, restore order, establish a 
sound system of public and private finance, 
and make it possible for business to resume 
with confidence. This program naturally 
called for much constructive legislation and 
for fairly high taxation. ‘The program had 
the backing of the moneyed groups in the 
East, but it aroused the opposition of the 
agrarian interests in the South and West. © 

The latter had Iess to gain from a revival 
of business and sound finances. They did 
not think that any important benefit would 
come to them from a redemption of the 
public securities and a funding of the public 
debt. In fact, they would be the losers, for 
many of the farmers were debtors and most 
of the certificates of indebtedness were held 
by the business classes. Further, they re- 
sented the greater burden of taxation put 
upon them by Hamilton’s constructive pro- 
gram. Especially was this true of states like 
Virginia that had already paid off their state 
indebtedness. They found their creed in 
the strict construction of the Constitution, 
denying the validity of Hamilton’s conten- 
tion for “implied powers.” They discovered 
an astute leader in Thomas Jefferson. The 
Federalists were weakened by a fairly com- 
plete attainment of their program, by fatal 
divisions within their ranks, and by such 
legislative indiscretions as in the Alien and 
Sedition laws. In the party revolution of 
1800 they were displaced by the Democrat- 
Republicans, This Jeffersonian party soon 
accepted the constructive policy of Hamilton, 
but put it on a more popular and democratic 
foundation. 

Whigs and Democrats. With the disap- 
pearance of the chief issues that had led to 
party divisions from 1792 to 1815 and the 
development of new problems in our national 
evolution, there arose appropriate parties to 
expound new programs and to defend the 
related interests. The remnants of the old 
Federalists and the more conservative Demo- 
crat-Republicans developed into the National 
Republican or Whig party, of which Clay 
and Webster were the spokesmen, They 
represented the business and financial in- 
terests of the East and the more nationalistic 
of the Middle-Westerners. They had for 
their program national improvements or pub- 
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lic works in building roads, canals, and rail- 
roads, the fostering of manufactures, the in- 
crease of the tariff according to the so-called 
American system, the maintenance of a 
United States Bank, and granting loans to 
the West for sectional development. 

To oppose this party there coalesced the 
more radical members of the old Democrat- 
Republican party and the new frontiersmen, 
together with some of the slaveholding ele- 
ment in the South. They also found many 
adherents among the oppressed laboring 
classes in the new textile towns of the North- 
east. The new party was called’ the Demo- 
cratic party, and it chose for its leader An- 
drew Jackson. „The party members were of- 
ten a debtor group, came toa large extent 
from the frontier, where sentiments and prac- 
tices of equality were the rule, and resented 
the domination of the business and financial 
elements of the East. They desired state 
banks, so that they might supply their own 
credit and be free from the economic control 
of the Easterners. The demand for the de- 
mocratization of the suffrage appealed espe- 
cially to the lower classes. In their effort to 
free themselves from .the Eastern office- 
holders, the Democrats drove this class from 
office and instituted the spoils system. 

Even before Jackson's death the issues that 
had confronted the parties in the ’go’s were 
being superseded by the struggles over slav- 
ery. The Whig party became divided on the 
slavery issue and gradually disintegrated. 
The Democratic party came more completely 
under the domination of the slavery group, 
for which Calhoun was the spokesman, and 
the Jacksonian element lost its control. The 
Democratic party became the party of the 
Slavocracy of the South and espoused the doc- 
trine of state rights. It was joined by the 
proslavery Whigs. 

Rise of the Republican party. Out of 
the disintegrated Whig party and the newer 
radical and antislavery parties was formed 
the new Republican party. It was at first 
mainly a radical party, with its chief support, 
as in the case of the early Democrats, drawn 
from the laborers of the East and the fron- 
tiersmen of the West. Coming into power in’ 
1860 through a bitter split in the Democratic 
party over slavery, it became the party that 
won the Civil War and thus gained the 
support of the banking and business classes 
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which had profited by the war. It soon lost 
its radical tenets and became the party of the 
capitalistic conservatives. It supported a 
punitive policy in restoring the South to the 
Union; the new banking plans; railroad ex- 
pansion and the land grants; retention of the 
high war tariff; and the elimination of politi- 
cal interference with the freedom of business 
enterprise. The Democratic party, freed 
from the slavery octopus, became for the time 
being the minority party supporting political 
reform and a more liberal policy in Southern 
reconstruction. 

Neither main party consistently progres- 
sive or reactionary. Neither major party 
has been consistently either. progressive or 
reactionary since 1865. While the Republi- 
cans have been more uniformly conservative 
and dependable exponents of big business 
and the protective tariff, they have at times 
shown signs of liberalism, as under Theodore 
Roosevelt; and there has always been a power- 
ful liberal wing in the Republican party, 
which has been known successively as Liberal 
Republican, Mugwump, and Progressive. 
The Democratic party has wobbled from 
marked liberalism, as under William Jen- 
nings Bryan in 1896, to extreme conservatism, 
as under Alton B. Parker in 1904, but it has 
held rather faithfully to the moderate con- 
servatism of the Grover Cleveland type dur- 
ing most of the period since 1877. Under 
Woodrow Wilson it ran the whole course 
from the liberalism of the “New Freedom” 
to the ultra-reactionary orgy after the first 
World War during which the country was all 
but ruled by Attorney-General Palmer and 
the Department of Justice. Under the New 
Deal, the Democratic party passed the great- 
est volume of ultra-liberal legislation in 
American history, but this program was bit- 
terly opposed by reactionary Democrats, espe- 
cially those of the Southern states. During 
the course of the year 1946, the New Deal 
Democratic front was broken by the coalition 
of reactionary Democrats and Republicans. 
This resulted in a great Republican landslide 
in the Congressional elections of November 
1946. 

Southern antipathy to Republicans. In 
the United States the logical realignment of 
parties is held back not only by the vested 
interests of party machinery, but also by 
powerful facts and memories in American 
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history, especially the Reconstruction of the 
South after the Civil War. The brutal and 
corrupt Reconstruction policies engineered 
by Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens 
were administered by the Republican party. 
The Southerners have never forgotten or 
forgiven this episode. Hence, they will 
never secede from the Democratic party and 


formally align themselves with Republicans, 


no matter how repugnant any particular 
form of national Democratic leadership may 
be to the South and to the bulk of Southern 
Democratic leaders. This is what held the 
Democratic party together under the New 
Deal, when Southern Democrats were ide- 
ologically far closer to the conservative Re- 
publicans than to the progressive Roosevelt 
Democrats. 

Minor parties. The more extreme lib- 
erals and radicals have tended to be skeptical 
of gaining their ends in either great party 
and have persistently organized radical minor 
parties, such as the Granger movement, the 
Greenback party, the Populist party, the 
Non-Partisan League (really a party), the So- 
cialist and Socialist Labor parties, and, most 
recently, the Farmer-Labor party, the Ameri- 
can Labor party, and the Liberal party. In 
one way these parties have been successful. 
They have forced the major parties to em- 
body many of the progressive proposals in 
their platforms. 

Party alignment in the United States. 
The logical party alignment in this country 
at present would probably be a clean sweep 
of the two old parties and the formation of 
two new parties, one standing for conserva- 
tive and the other for liberal tendencies. 
This would probably have happened long 
before now had party organization been as 
fluid and undeveloped as in 1830. But so 
powerful has it become that party issues are 
now subordinated to the vested interests of 
party machinery, whereas the issues once 
made the parties and aided in perfecting 
their machinery. The means has been con- 
verted into the end. The two major parties 
have so much unreality and so few real differ- 
ences because they both represent the busi- 
ness and financial classes and the petite 
bourgeoisie, and they exist chiefly to obtain 
the elective offices and the economic power 
that comes from being in control. It seems 
probable that the next great stage in party 
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history will be the struggle between the 
vested interests of the party machinery and 
the utilization of the party as an exponent of 
ideals and interests. The difficulties inher- 
ent in thus reforming the party system have 
been well set forth in Graham Wallas’s 
Human Nature in Politics and Robert Mi- 
chels’ Political Parties. The machinery, cre- 


ated gradually to give the party coherence 


and unity in advancing its ends, seems cap- 
able of becoming the great Frankenstein mon- 
ster of modern political life. 

Possible new basis of American parties. 
In a very stimulating book, Professor Ar- 
thur N. Holcombe predicts the end of the old 
rustic American party system based upon sec- 
tions, and the rise of a new party alignment 
founded directly and openly upon class in- 
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terests. The growing importance of the city 


in American life will, he believes, render 
such a transformation necessary: 


The passing of the frontier and the growth of 
urban industry have shaken the foundations of 
the old party system in national politics. The 
old sectional interests are changing and the old 
sectional alliances are breaking down. The old 
party politics is visibly passing away. The char- 
acter of the new party politics will be determined 
chiefly by the interests and attitudes of the urban 
population. It will be less rustic than the old 
and more urbane. There will be less sectional 
politics and more class politics. That the old 
rustic sectional politics is passing is easy to dem- 
onstrate, What the new urbane class politics will 


‘be like and how it may be made most serviceable 


to the people of the United States are more diffi- 
cult questions.§ ~ 


Ill. THE CRISIS IN PARTY GOVERNMENT 


A. The Crisis within Conventional Party 
Government 

The two-fold crisis in contemporary party 
government. Since the only way that has 
been discovered thus far of operating repre- 
sentative government and democracy is 
through the instrumentality of the political 
party, it is obvious that the destiny of repre- 
sentation and democracy is inevitably and 
inextricably tied up with the future of party 
government. Hence, the crisis in party gov- 
ernment today means that there is an equal 
and identical crisis in representative and 
democratic government. 

For the sake of clarity and logic, one may 
divide the contemporary crisis in party gov- 
ernment into two phases or types. First, 
there is the crisis within the operation of 
conventional party government, the crisis 
which exists even where there is a normal 
and superficially healthy development of 
party life—say, a dominant two-party system, 
with several minor parties sufficient to check 
or spur on the major parties. Second, there 
is the even more fundamental and menacing 
crisis in party government which threatens 
the whole future of representative govern- 
ment, democracy and majority rule. This 
threat to party government takes two extreme 
forms—the bloc system, where there are too 
many parties to permit the effective opera- 
tion of the party system, and the one-party 


system of totalitarian regimes, where there 
are too few parties to make true representa- 
tion possible. 

The Roosevelt administrations served in 
a way to fuse these two phases of the crisis in 
party government in the United States. 
They introduced new strategy, new evils, and 
new abuses into American party government. 
Yet, at the same time, these new methods were 
successful in the technique of enchanting, 
captivating, and retaining voters. 


Aspects of the crisis in party government. 
The crisis within the conventional party sys- 
tem has taken forms well known to all stu- 
dents of public affairs: (1) the spoils system 
and the giving out of political offices on the 
basis of favoritism and party membership 
rather than merit or experience; (2) the 
growth of oligarchy in party government, as a 
result of the strength of political machines, 
which defeats the reality of majority rule; 
(3) the plutocratic tendencies in party opera- 
tions which give the wealthy disproportion- 
ate power in parties and government; and 
(4) the graft, waste, and corruption incident 
to party rule in a democracy. 

Some of the novelties introduced or further 
developed in party techniques by the Roose- 
velt administrations were the following: the 
radio was much more widely used than ever 
before to identify public welfare with Demo- 
cratic political policy, and every known de- 
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Vice of propaganda was employed over the 
air and elsewhere. Especially effective were 
President Roosevelt’s fireside chats, designed 
to make all the citizens feel that they were 
just part of a big Democratic family. Then, 
what is known as the “smear technique” was 
introduced in a most effective manner by 
Charles Michelson, publicity director for the 
Democratic party during the whole New Deal 
period and probably the most capable, 
shrewd, and ruthless political strategist in 
the history of the United States. By smear- 
ing them, the leading public opponents of the 
New Deal were made to appear personally 
repulsive and evil, or pitifully weak and in- 
adequate, unworthy of public confidence, 
and deliberately bent on working against the 
welfare of the nations- Then, lavish public 
spending was employed for political as well 
as welfare purposes. Harry Hopkins may 
not, as alleged, have said that the New Deal 
program was to “spend and spend and spend, 
and elect and elect and elect,” but such was 
surely the practice, and Hopkins had general 
charge of this phase of the political strategy. 
Even more effective was the development of 
the strategy of fomenting or inventing for- 
eign crises which distracted attention from 
any domestic failures and made the support 
of the New Deal seem a patriotic duty, inti- 
mately linked with the very defense and in- 
tegrity of the nation. These often-over- 
looked New Deal policies and methods have 
probably introduced trends and changes in 
American political life as great as those which 
took place in Rome between the era of the 
Gracchi and that of Augustus. 

Let us consider some of the measures taken 
to cope with the crisis within conventional 
party government, using the experience of 
the United States for illustrative material. 

Civil-service reform. The more enlight- 
ened citizens since the days (the "zo’s) of 
George William Curtis and Carl Bakar have 
been thoroughly aware of the degradation 
of our political life that has been associated 
with the rise and domination of the boss and 
the party machine. There have been vari- 
ous attempts to reduce the prevalence of 
autocracy, corruption, and inefficiency in 
party government, 

One of the first attacks upon the party 
system was the effort to substitute the civil- 
service system for the spoils system. This 
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movement began to get thoroughly under 
way about 1872, and it has developed until 
the majority of our federal administrative 
offices are, at least in legal theory, filled upon 
the basis of merit as demonstrated by com- 
petitive examinations. But the federal civil 
service is by no means perfect at the present 
time, and the state and municipal civil-service 
‘systems are far inferior to the federal. Of 
all the attempts to limit the complete rule 
of the boss, it is probable that the civil- 
service movement has been the most practi- 
cally effective, even though the selection of 
eligibles at the head of the civil-service list 
is still determined by partisan considerations 
and influence. Elective offices in all branches 
of the government are still, of course, com- 
pletely under the party system. 

The greatest defect in the civil-service sys- 
tem, however, is the failure to extend it from 
the administrative branch to the legislative 
and judicial branches of the government. 
No formal qualifications as to knowledge or 
experience are imposed even upon United 
States Senators or justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The responsi- 
bilities of lawmaking and of the adjudication 
of laws are surely as great as those involved 
in administering the laws, yet a clerk in the 
Bureau of Standards must produce higher 
technical qualifications than a Senator or a 
Supreme Court justice. ‘This defect is more 
serious relative to legislators than with re- 
spect to judges, for most judges do have some 
knowledge of law, even though they may not 
be qualified for judicial duties. The ex- 
tension of the civil-service system to legisla- 
tors need not interfere with the elective sys- 
tem. It would merely mean that no man 
could run for a legislative office until he met 
reasonable qualifications for that oflice. 

Shortcomings of the civil-service system. 
Of course, the civil-service system, like every 
other reform agency, brings along its own 
special problems and is no panacea for politi- 
cal ills. While producing greater efficiency 
and expertness, it also brings about bureauc- 
racy, official arrogance, red tape, delays, and 
the type of mentality that is known as the 
occupational or professional psychosis, noted 
especially for its lack of flexibility and adapt- 
ability. This is especially obstructive and 
obnoxious in the time of crises, when men 
of great ability, but lacking in petty formal 
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qualifications, are quickly and sorely needed 
in spots of responsibility. There is little 
doubt that the civil-service system greatly 
handicapped the execution of the policies 
and activities of the federal government dur- 
ing the second World War, by placing tech- 
nically qualified but relatively ineffective 
men in important posts, or by delaying or 
passing up services of men of outstanding 
ability, Further, a deeply intrenched civil- 
service bureaucracy, such as that in England, 
can obstruct democratic processes and defy 
the will of the people by adroitly refusing to 
respond to the changes in parties and policies 
that come about in the political process. 
Elective officials are often inexperienced in 
political and administrative details and have 
to rely upon the civil-service employees, 
whom they cannot oust and often fear to defy 
and overrule. 

Initiative, referendum, and recall. To 
prevent the domination of legislation by the 
boss and machine, there have been attempts 
by various groups of citizens and reform or- 
ganizations to organize for the promotion 
of certain types of legislation. By large-scale 
persistent efforts it has become occasionally 
possible for a sufficiently powerful group of 
citizens to secure the introduction, if not the 
passage, of bills looking toward political im- 
provement and a better public policy. 

A notable effort to break down the control 
of the boss and the machine over legislation 
has been the initiative and referendum. 
They were widely used in Switzerland and 
introduced into the United States in 1899 by 
South Dakota. Twenty states have adopted 
them in one form or another. When using 
the initiative, a stipulated number of citizens 
affix their names to a petition and force the 
submission of the proposed legislation to 
the people of the state. The subsequent 
submission of a measure to the people is 
called a referendum. If the majority of the 
people approve, then the measure becomes 
law. In this way the law-making process may 
be taken partially out of the hands of a boss- 
controlled legislature. The initiative and 
referendum may be worked together or sep- 
arately. When they are applied together, 
the bill is initiated by the people and de- 
cided by them. When they are employed 
separately, a law may be initiated by petition 
and its fate be decided by the legislature with 
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no popular referendum; or a proposition 
may be approved by the legislature in the first 
instance and then submitted to a referendum 
before it can become law. 

These devices are intended to give the peo- 
ple a large share in the direct proposal and 
initiation of legislation and in the rejection of 
legislation passed by a machine-ridden legisla- 
ture. But, excellent as these have been in the- 
ory, their practical operation has not been con- 
spicuously successful. The people have 
shown a general apathy, popular organization 
has been difficult, and most ‘citizens have 
found it difficult to vote intelligently on the 
technical problems frequently involved. If 
they vote at all on such matters, they prefer to 
accept the suggestions of the party leaders. 

Under the device known as the recall, elec- 
tive officers thay be retired if the prescribed 
number of signatures are obtained for a recall 
petition. It has been used in a limited way 
by twelve states and some cities. 

Attempts to check corruption in party 

government. Attempts have been made to 
reduce the volume of graft and corruption 
in politics through: (1) the impeachment or 
dismissal of legislators and public officials 
found guilty of receiving bribes; (2) investi- 
gations of building scandals in connection 
with public works; and (3) the introduction 
of a budget system, thus reducing the pos- 
sibility of the wholesale graft and wild ex- 
penditures involved in the “pork-barrel” and 
“rider” devices. 
- The vast expenditures for nomination and 
election to public office have encouraged 
efforts to curb these abuses. Laws—espe- 
cially the Federal Corrupt Practices acts 
which began in 1911 and culminated in the 
Hatch Acts of 1939, 1940—designed to pre- 
vent elections from being a walkaway for the 
wealthy have outlawed contributions from 
employees of the federal government; for- 
bidden contributions from national banks 
and public corporations; limited the amount 
that may be spent in election to federal 
offices; made it illegal to promise a job as a 
reward for political support; tabooed bribery 
in voting; ordered publicity in campaign ex- 
penses; and forbidden federal employees to 
take part in political campaigns. | 

But even such measures as these have failed 
to remedy the situation adequately. The 
poor man is still handicapped. The laws 
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exempt from inclusion under election ex- 
penses everything spent for personal ex- 
penses, stationery, postage, printing, tele- 
phone and telegraph charges, and the like— 
in short, most routine electioneering ex- 
penses. Friends or friendly interests may 
spend almost unlimited funds for the candi- 
date. Expenditures may be made at other 
times than during the campaign without any 
severe restrictions. Great deficits may be 
piled up and paid off after the expense report 
has-been filed. The much-heralded reporting 
of expenditures is often perfunctory and gets 
little publicity unless there are alert newspa- 
pers that scent a scandal. There is little 
machinery for enforcing existing legislation. 
Finally, primaries are usually exempted from 
these restrictive laws, and in many cases, 
especially in Southern states, it is the pri- 
maries and not the elections that count. 

Rise and fall of direct primaries. The 
complete dominance of the party machine in 
the matter of the selection of candidates has 
been lessened to some degree by the devel- 
opment of the direct-primary system. Certain 
early anticipations of the principle came in 
the California law of 1866 and the Ohio law 
of 1871, but most of the progress has been 
made since the opening of the goth century. 
In large part, the contemporary movements 
toward direct primaries were the result of 
the agitation of Robert M. La Follette, Sr., of 
Wisconsin in his struggle against the boss- 
dominated conventions of his state. The 
direct-primary system was thoroughly intro- 
duced in Minnesota in 1901, and at one time 
was utilized in widely varying degrees in all 
but three of the states of the Union—Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, and New Mexico. 

The most spectacular use of the direct pri- 
mary in the United States has been in connec- 
tion with the nomination for the Presidency. 
The presidential preference primary was first 
established in Oregon in 1g10: In 1912 some 
ten states used it; and by 1916 some 22 states 
had mandatory presidential primary laws 
and three others permitted a preferential vote 
on presidential candidates. It was believed 
at this time that all states would soon have 
presidential primary laws, but the movement 
fell off sharply after 1916. No states have 
adopted it since then, and eight that once 
used it have abandoned it, 

In theory the direct primary provides ad- 
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mirable machinery to allow the voters to 
break down the control of the bosses over 
the nomination of party candidates, but in 
practice it has proved rather unsatisfactory. 
This has been due not to defects in the prin- 
ciple or mechanism of the direct primary, but 
rather to the lack of public interest and in- 
telligence in its operation. The majority 
of the voters often remain away from the 
polls on primary day and allow the few faith- 
ful members of the Old Guard (who vote 
under the direction of the machine) to cast 
most of the votes for the candidates. In this 
way, the machine actually controls nomina- 
tions much as it did under the old caucus 
and convention systems. The main differ- 
ence is that it costs the public somewhat 
more under the primary system to select 
candidates. 

Failures of “more democracy” as a reform 
measure. The disappointments in these ef- 
forts to correct the abuses in conventional 
party government seem to refute the frequent 
assertion that “the cure for democracy is 
more democracy.” That was the idea under- 
lying the crusade for the initiative and refer- 
endum and for direct primaries. The lam- 
entable fact is that “more democracy"— 
such as the initiative and referendum and 
direct primaries—failed for the very same 
reasons that brought them into being, 
namely, the apathy of the voters to the op- 
portunities and responsibilities conferred 
upon them by representative government and 
universal suffrage. 

Even more disconcerting, however, than 
the fact that the efforts to eliminate the 
abuses in party government have failed to 
produce the hoped-for results is that some 
of these reforms actually have unexpectedly 
worsened the situation. Direct primaries 
simply cost the public more to continue and 
assure boss and machine selection of candi- 
dates. But far more serious have been the 
laws passed to limit the expenditure of funds 
by party organizations and to keep federal 
employees out of politics, especially the 
Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940. These laws 
prohibited Federal employees, and state em- 
ployes receiving any pay from the federal 
government, from taking any personal part 
in political campaigns beyond voting. The 
1940 act also limited the expenditure of any 
national party committee in a campaign to 
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three million dollars and a personal con- 
tribution to a national committee to $5,000. 

Ill-advised reforms produce government 
by minority pressure-groups. The result of 
these acts has been to drive the support of 
parties underground and to encourage the 
development of innumerable pressure-groups 
which can and do raise unlimited funds to 
support the party and candidates of their 
choice and engage in all sorts of activities, 
both commendable and contemptible, to 
gain their ends. Federal employees are not 
prevented by law from doing as much as they 
please within these new pressure-groups. 
Since these new pressure-groups are not pub- 
lic organizations, it is difficult to bring them 
under legal control and public supervision. 
Hence, the Hatch Acts, and their less extreme 
predecessors, have done more than anything 
else in American history to destroy party 
government and to institute government by 
pressure-groups. The old lobby was re- 
garded as a menace to party government and 
democracy, but the lobby pressure of old was 
as nothing to that which has arisen since the 
passage of the Hatch Acts, which have cre- 
ated a sort of informal and extra-legal bloc 
system. As the result of a careful study, it 
has been estimated that there are some 5,000 
pressure groups in the United States, which 
spend at least two billion dollars annually to 
influence American public opinion. Of 
course, there are not more than a score or so 
that operate powerfully but furtively within 
the framework and processes of party govern- 
ment. But these spend a disproportionately 
large share of the two billions mentioned 
above. 

Particularly menacing to democracy is the 
fact that these new pressure-groups concen- 
trate their attention on states with a large 
electoral vote and with a pretty evenly bal- 
anced distribution of votes between the two 
main parties. Through shifting the votes of 
a few thousand voters, by the spending of vast 
sums of money, or by threats and intimida- 
tion, it is possible to carry an election in a 
state where there may be several million vot- 
ers. This is not majority rule. The groups 
that have made most use of this device to 
destroy party government and majority rule 
in the United States are the very ones that 
have shown most concern and distress over 
antidemocratic trends abroad. The extreme 
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conservative and extreme radical groups have 
joined forces in using this new “squeeze” 
technique to retire middle-of-the-road op- 
ponents. This was conspicuously the case in 
the defeat of Senators Wheeler, La Follette, 
Nye, and Shipstead in the primaries in 1946. 


B. The Multi-Party or Bloc System of 
Party Government 


The two-party system persists in the 
United States. In the United States we have 
become so accustomed to the two-party sys- 
tem that we assume it to be the natural and 
inevitable alignment. Yet this is by no means 
true. The two-party system of the United 
States is the exception rather than the rule, 
for England is the only other important coun- 
try in the world where the two-party’ system 
still persists. HA 

The two-party system has been perpetuated 
in our country for a number of reasons. 
Down to 1861 there were numerous and fre- 
quent shifts in the major parties, thus invit- 
ing the coalescing of minor parties under 
the wing of some major party. Minor par- 
ties could participate in the formation of 
new major parties. There was little real 
radicalism in the country between the Revo- 
lutionary War and the goth century. Radi- 
cal parties have not appeared with frequency, 
and there has been a hostile popular psy- 
chology toward those that have arisen. 
When liberal third parties have developed, 
one or both of the major parties often stole 
their thunder by appropriating the more at- 
tractive parts of their platforms. This has, 
of course, speedily ended the particular third 
party whose program had been absorbed by 
one of the older parties. Further, the two 
major parties have long had a powerful psy- 
chological hold on the masses. The Demo- 
crats appeal to tradition and proudly point 
to the fact that their party has endured for 
a century and a half unchanged even in 
name. Jeffersonian paternity is often 
claimed for party policies that would make 
the Sage of Monticello turn in his grave. 
The Republicans call attention to the fact 
that they saved the Union and allege with a 
straight face that they have been responsible 
for our remarkable economic evolution and 
material prosperity since 1861. 

Moreover, labor and agriculture, nomi- 
nally the source of dissident interests and 
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party movements, have been unable here to 
form united and permanent political par- 
ties. Labor did not become well integrated 
until long after the Civil War. The Knights 
of Labor might have formed a labor party, 
but their career was cut short too quickly. 
The policy of the American Federation of 
Labor under Samuel Gompers was to keep 
labor out of politics as a distinct party and 
to seek favors from one or other of the major 
parties. Moreover, there can be no real 
labor party until the members of the Ameri- 
can proletariat accept the permanence of 
their status as laborers. This the American 
laborers have thus far refused to do. They 
have regarded themselves as potential capi- 
talists and have been more interested in ris- 
ing above the laboring groups than in im- 
proving themselves within the proletarian 
status, The frontier optimism and individ- 
ualism of “the American dream” have per- 
sisted long after the frontier ceased to exist. 
Even children of the working classes regard 
themselves as potential bankers, industrial 
moguls, or even occupants of the White 
House. Radical labor in the United States 
has been too much divided into bitter cliques 
to form powerful and permanent party or- 
ganizations. With the exception of sporadic 
developments such ‘as the Greenback, 
Granger, Populist, Progressive, and Non- 
Partisan League movements, the farmers have 
been loyal to the old parties, rebelling only 
briefly in moments of near-starvation and los- 
ing their rebellious secession spirit with each 
rise in the price of agricultural products. 
The bloc system in Europe. In Europe, 
before totalitarianism and one-party rule set 
in, there was in most countries a multiplicity 
of parties, a number of which were frequently 
united into “blocs” or groups. This was 
because in Europe party organization has 
been more normally and naturally associated 
with the underlying interests of various 
groups and classes—the parties having more 
closely assimilated themselves to the natural 
“interest-groups” in the state. Moreover, 
there have been more classes and interests in 
Europe than in the United States—every- 
thing from monarchists to Communists and 
Anarchists. And within each major group 
there has been an inclination to split over 
minor divergencies in the interpretation of 
social, economic, or political doctrines. Fur- 
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ther, party machinery is less powerful and 
cohesive in Europe than in the United 
States. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies as con- 
stituted after the election of 1928, the 612 
members were divided into 12 parties, with 
two members who refused to join any of the 
12. The 12 parties were united into the 
three blocs of the Right, Center, and Left, 
with the Communists flanking the extreme 
Left. The second World War made no 
change in this respect in French party gov- 
ernment. The first postwar French govern- 
ment showed an extreme tendency toward 
the bloc system, thus giving the Communists 
a political power out of all proportion to their 
actual numerical strength. (See page 723.) 

A similar situation has prevailed in Ger- 
many. In the election of 1930 there were 27 
parties participating, and 13 of them elected 
representatives to the Reichstag. Among the 
parties that existed in Germany from 1919 
to the coming of Hitler and the Nazis were 
the following—roughly in order from the 
most conservative to the most radical: the 
German National People’s party; the Na- 
tional Socialist party of Herr Hitler—the 
Nazis; the German People’s party; the Chris- 
tian People’s party; the German Democratic 
party; the German Peasants’ party; the So- 
cial Democratic party; the Independent So- 
cialist party; and the Communist party. Un- 
der the dictatorship of Hitler there was no 
room for party differences. Honest and vital 
party government is incompatible with dic- 
tatorship; there is only one party—the party 
of the dictator. 

The bloc system destroys continuity of 
policy. The multi-party or bloc system 
makes for chaos rather than orderly party 
government and the smooth working of de- 
mocracy. It is hard for any cabinet ministry 
to weld a number of blocs together and re- 
main in office long enough to accomplish 
substantial results. In France, for example, 
from the formation of the first government 
of the Third Republic in 1876 to November 
1917, there were 56 ministries, with an aver- 
age term of nine months in office. In Eng- 
land, with a two-party system, during the 
same period there were only 11 ministries. 
There is little doubt that a chief reason for 
the decline of democracy in France has been 
the bloc system. It operates to confound de- 
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mocracy and obstruct majority rule by mak- 
ing it possible for strong minorities to exert 
political power out of all proportion to their 
actual voting strength. 

The bloc system aids in the establishment 
of dictatorship. The bloc system facilitates 
the development of dictatorship in those cases 
where dictators rely upon constitutional 
rather than revolutionary and military meth- 
ods. It was the bloc system in Germany that 
permitted Hitler to assert constitutional justi- 
fication for his claim to the chancellorship 
early in 1933. Though the Nazis held only 
230 seats out of 648 in the Reichstag, they 
had the largest number in that body—indeed 
the largest number any party had ever ob- 
tained in the history of the Weimar Re- 
public. 

If there is any remedy for the bloc system, 
it has never been introduced. The only 
thing that has ever suppressed it has been 
the rise of dictatorship and the establishment 
of one-party rule, in which case the remedy 
is obviously worse than the disorder. 


C. The Rise of Totalitarianism and 
One-Party Rule 

The one-party system of totalitarianism. 
It is obvious that an even more serious chal- 
lenge to democracy and healthy party gov- 
ernment than the bloc system is the rise of 
totalitarianism, whether of the Right or the 
Left, and the one-party system that totali- 
tarian governments inevitably set up. 

In the first place, the one-party system 
under totalitarianism destroys representative 
government, for the party does not represent 
the people, even when a majority of the peo- 
ple might freely vote for the party ticket. 
The one party represents the totalitarian re- 
gime, and the government is an errand boy 
and administrative agent for the dictator and 
his associates. It is not true, however, that 
one-party rule under a totalitarian regime is 
always the expression of a minority of the 
voters. In Soviet Russia, though the Com- 
munist party is made up of a small fraction of 
the legal voters—around 5,000,000 party mem- 
bers out of a population of 190,000,000—it is 
probable that, after years of Communist in- 
doctrination, the Soviet regime would be up- 
held in a free election. In Nazi Germany 
even in the March elections of 193, the Nazis 
polled nearly a majority of the popular vote. 
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By the time Nazi propaganda and policies 
had worked more thoroughly on the German 
people, it is probable that a large majority 
would have voted for the Nazis even ina free 
election. The same was true of the Fascist 
regime in Italy. 

No true representation possible under one- 
party system. The main criticism of one- 
party rule is that it gives no opportunity for 
full representation of all classes and interests, 
There can be no opposition party or parties 
and, hence, no representative government as 
we have known it under middle-class rule. 
There is only one ticket in the field, unless 
it be a dummy ticket deliberately set up by 
the totalitarian regime to deceive observers 
from abroad. The candidates offered under 
a one-party system are not nominated by 
the people; they are a slate chosen in ad- 
vance by the dictator and his bureaucracy. 
The people can choose candidates only from 
within the party. Therefore, even in those 
cases where the great majority of the people 
may actually wish to support the one party 
and its candidates, the situation is a com- 
plete denial of the principles of democracy, 
conventional representative government, and 
the party system. 

Character of totalitarian representative 
government. Yet, as we pointed out earlier 
in this book, the one-party system does per- 
mit, even facilitates, its own peculiar form 
of representative government. The term 
“Soviet” in Soviet Russia means the system 
of representation whereby the various groups 
of proletarians elect their representatives. 
But there are no representatives of the land- 
lord and capitalist classes. There is only 
one party and one “interest”; and those 
elected represent nothing but this one interest 
—that of the working class in the Soviet 
Union. 

Wars strengthen victorious dictators. The 
only remedy thus far devised for getting rid 
of dictators and one-party rule is a war of 
conquest and the overthrow of the dictator 
and his one party. But the first experiment 
in this procedure—the second World War— 
enormously increased the power of Stalin and 
the Russian regime which supported a one- 
party system of a no more popular nature 
than that in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 
Further, by greatly increasing Russian pres- 
tige and influence in neighboring countries, 
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it encouraged the extension of the one-party 
system, in fact if not in legal form, to ad- 
jacent areas. 

Is the United States threatened by a one- 
party system? The events of the last 20 
years, especially the second World War, have 
created a threat of one-party government even 
in the United States, the one remaining 
Great Power—assuming that only Russia and 
the United States are really Great Powers 
today—with real two-party government in 
at least formal existence. The economic and 
social crisis in the United States made it im- 
possible for the Republicans to repudiate 
the reform measures of the New Deal. They 
merely promised in 1936 and 1940 to do the 
New Deal job better, surely no great party 
appeal to voters. After 1940, the one possi- 
bility of a sharp party cleavage was over for- 
eign policy. But the attack at Pearl Har- 
bor made the Republicans fall in line with 
the war policy, and after the war the major- 
ity of the Republicans also followed the inter- 
ventionist policies of the Democrats. Fur- 
ther, the Democrats learned the great ad- 
vantages of creating or exploiting repeated 
crises at home and abroad, and this impelled 
the Republicans to support the Democratic 
administration of President Truman on a 
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supposedly patriotic basis after V-E Day and 
V-J Day. 

While there possibly may be a party revo- 
lution like that in 1932 which installed Mr. 
Roosevelt by a great majority, it is unlikely 
that it will come about automatically, and 
the Republicans have so far failed to provide 
party issues or leadership likely to attract 
any great majority of the American voters. 
The Republicans temporarily profited in 
November 1946 by popular resentment over 
the disillusionment growing out of the failure 
to realize the alleged war aims of President 
Roosevelt and over the fumbles of President 
Truman. But this will give them no firm 
hold on American political life in one of the 
greatest crises in the experience of the 
country. 

It is highly important to retain the two- 
party system in the United States if we wish 
to preserve democracy and effective repre- 
sentative government. Without the two- 
party system we face either the chaos of the 
bloc system or the totalitarianism of the one- 
party procedure. But today the two-party 
system in our country is bedeviled by the 
threat of extra-legal bloc pressure-groups and 
by the unreality of the issues dividing the 
two main parties. 


IV. CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS ON DEMOCRACY AND PARTY GOVERNMENT 


Need for better public leadership. Look- 
ing at the problem in its broadest light, one 
may say that the reform of democracy and 
contemporary party government is only one 
phase of the necessary reorganization of mod- 
ern political life as a whole. For it is doubt- 

_ ful if we can ever hope to provide for thor- 
‘oughgoing direct majority rule, and it is 
even more doubtful that this would be de- 
sirable if we could obtain it. In all proba- 
bility, we must accept the fact that society is 
destined always to be dominated by the su- 
perior intellects, unless certain unfair insti- 
tutions and practices prevent real leadership 
from asserting itself. Hence the somewhat 
autocratic aspect of political parties is not 
in itself particularly to be deplored. It is 
probably both inevitable and desirable. 

What is most disastrous in modern party 
autocracy is the type of leader who has dom- 
inated contemporary political parties. What 
must be achieved is the elimination of the 


corrupt boss and his plutocratic backers and 
the substitution of properly educated and so- 
cialized leaders who will realize their respon- 
sibility in public service and who will en- 
deavor to use their position of ascendancy for 
the advancement and well-being of society. 
There is no doubt that this is in large part a 
pious aspiration, and the only solution lies in 
a series of successive approximations to this 
ultimate goal. 

Most other phases of life in contemporary 
times are based upon some degree of tech- 
nical and expert knowledge. We have not 
provided for this in political life, outside of 
technical positions covered by civil service. 
Party politics have, indeed, produced politi- 
cal experts—expert in the methods necessary 
to get elected to office and to assure re- 
election. But they rarely have any special 
preparation or competence to carry out the 
responsibilities of the office to which they 
are elected. Indeed, the methods and tech- 
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niques most valuable and cogent for getting 
elected to office are almost the opposite of 
those required to administer the duties of 
office. Probably the only way of combining 
political acumen with training for statesman- 
ship is to extend the civil-service system to 
elective offices and require every candidate 
in a nominating convention or direct pri- 
mary to meet reasonable technical quali- 
fications for the office in question. 

More public interest in political affairs es- 
sential. Intelligent political leadership is 
not likely to operate effectively unless 
linked with an active popular interest in po- 
litical life. The latter is well:nigh impos- 
sible under political conditions in the mod- 
ern state. The great territorial states of the 
present time, with their complexity of social 
and economic problems, have so far removed 
government from the interest and scrutiny 
of the average citizen that he is unable to 
grasp its nature and problems. The citizen 
has thus lost most of his interest in, and 
practical knowledge of, general political is- 
sues. His sole participation in politics usu- 
ally lies in an unreasoning allegiance to some 
emotion-bearing party or personality. 

Reviving interest in local government. 
We need to find various methods for reviving 
within the great national territorial states of 
the present day that active interest in govern- 
ment which characterized citizens in the ear- 
lier periods of small political units. This 
can be in part achieved by extending the pow- 
ers of local government, thus bringing many 
important governmental problems closer to 
the people. Community interests and com- 
munity organization, as Professor Robert M. 
MacIver and Miss Martha P. Follett have 
pointed out, might be greatly strengthened. 
The powers of the central government could 
be restricted to certain large general interests 
that concern all the citizens of the entire 
country. By thus emphasizing the local po- 
litical community, it is likely that the citizens 
would begin to take a greater interest in prob- 
lems of government and that they would be 
able to exert a more intelligent control over 
public affairs. 

Vocational representation. Another prom- 
ising proposal for political reform lies in wip- 
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ing out the irrational practice of basing rep- 
resentative government on territory and pop- 
ulation, and in substituting representation 
by professions and vocations. Under such a 
system, every citizen would find his own occu- 
pation or profession directly and immediately . 
represented in government. This would give 
a real rationale to political affairs. The 
voter might then take an active interest in 
the nomination and election of representa- 
tives. He would be likely to insist that the 
representatives of his profession be com- 
petent and worthy members of that particu- 
lar calling. He would no longer be willing 
to be represented in a law-making body by 
a person whom he would be embarrassed to 
entertain in his home or recognize upon the 
street. A general adoption of proportional 
representation would also be likely to revive 
political interest, especially in areas where 
one party has been overwhelmingly powerful 
and the minority has possessed no part in 
actual representative government. 

Need for more and better civic education. 
Finally, a great extension of realistic educa- 
tion upon public problems and political 
machinery must be provided. At the present 
time, it may be pretty safely asserted that 
there is little realistic political education 
to be found in the public schools of the 
country, and surprisingly little even in the 
universities. Greater attention must be given 
to the study of government in the schools 
and universities, and the instruction in such 
courses must be something more than a super- 
ficial description of external forms of politi- 
cal institutions and pious generalizations as 
to the honest operation of political machin- 
ery. The real nature and purposes of exist- 
ing party government must be candidly 
taught, and the defects of our present experi- 
ments along this line very clearly brought 
out. Above all, our teachers must cease in- 
culcating in the minds of students, of what- 
ever age, the fictitious dogma that our form 
of government is not only better than any 
other in existence, but is itself perfect and 
not subject to possible improvement. Hu- 
mility is the beginning of wisdom no less in 
political affairs than in any other field of 
human activity. 
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The Development of Modern Imperialism 


siderable attention to the expansion of 

Europe and its reactions upon western 
civilization through the 18th century. The 
expansion movement did not cease in 1800, 
although in the first 75 years of the 1gth cen- 
tury the preoccupation of Britain and the 
United States with industrial development 
and the absorption of Continental Europe 
in dynastic, nationalistic, and constitutional 
problems diverted attention from expansion. 


Sis preceding chapters devote con- 


But the industrial and financial development’ ve 
produced by the Industrial Revolution laid» 
the foundations for an era of new expansion 
overseas that was, in many ways, more exten- 
sive than that in the period from 1485 to 
1800. The new industrialism required more 
and better markets. It produced an excess 
of capital for investment outside its borders. 
It had to seek new sources of raw materials. 
All these factors joined with some of politi- 
cal derivation to create the new imperialism. 


I. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF MODERN IMPERIALISM 


Swift progress of the new imperialism. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous aspect of re- 
cent imperialism was the great swiftness of 
the expansion of Europe. More territory 
was actually procured for white occupation 
of one sort or another within 6o years than 
was effectively appropriated in the three cen- 
turies of the old colonial movement. In 1800 
about four-fifths of the land area of the world 
was untouched by civilized man through ex- 
ploration. As late as 1870 more than half of 
the habitable surface of the earth had not 
been explored by Europeans. By the begin- 
ning of the goth century the whole planet 
except the extreme polar regions had been 
traversed by white men. Africa had been 
explored and partitioned. Oceania and Aus- 
tralasia had been occupied; and a commercial 
hegemony of Europe and the United States 
had been established in Asia and in Latin 
America. 

The first Industrial Revolution and mod- 
ern imperialism. The forces or causes lying 
back of this expansion movement are eco- 
nomic, political, social, religious, and- psy- 
chological. The economic causes of expan- 
sion grew directly out of the Industrial Rev- 


olutions. The nature of the first Industrial 
Revolution and its effect upon international 
economic relations have been admirably set 
forth by Professor James T. Shotwell in the 
following paragraph: 


It has brought into existence a vast working 
population, embodied in iron and steel, drawn 
from mines and forests, from steam, gas, electric- 
ity by the mysterious genius of the human brain. 
It has transformed the face of nature and the life 
of the whole world. These are not mere eco- 
nomic facts. They form the largest and most | 
wonderful chapter in the history of mankind., 
What is the Renaissance or Reformation, the em- 
pire of Charlemagne or of Caesar, compared with 
this empire of mind and industry, which has pene- 
trated the whole world, planting its cities as it 
goes, binding the whole together by railroad and 
telegraph, until the thing we call civilization has 
drawn the isolated communities of the old regime 
into a great world organism, with its afferent and 
efferent nerves of news and capital reaching to its 
finger tips in the markets of the frontier? A 
nickel spent for thread in Uganda sets the spin- 
dies going in Manchester. Fellaheen by the Nile 
may be starving because the cigarette factories are 
building marble palaces for their owners on the 
banks of the Hudson.} 
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The second Industrial Revolution speeds 
up imperialism. The second Industrial 
Revolution gave a further powerful impulse 
to the expansionist movement that had been 
set in motion by the mechanical and capital- 
istic revolution in England after 1738. Pro- 
fessor J. S. Schapiro gives us an excellent and 
concise appraisal of this Second Industrial 
Revolution and of its influence upon im- 
perialism: 


Toward the end of the 19th century there took 
place a new Industrial Revolution, the results of 
which were almost as startling as those of its pred- 

‘ecessor a century before. The application of 
science to industry through the extraordinary de- 
velopment of chemical and physical sciences, the 
better organization of business enterprise through 
combination, the larger use of capital and the 
opening up of new sources of raw material in Asia 
and Africa increased many fold the production of 
goods. Gigantic plants, equipped with scientific 
laboratories, worked by armies of laborers, and 
capitalized by millions of dollars, brought to- 
gether in syndicates and “trusts,” displaced the 
small factories, or “mills,” as they were still called. 
It is estimated that the average increase in the 
commerce of all the countries of Europe during 
the 1gth century was over 1,200 per cent. . . . 

The Industrial Revolution at the beginning of 
the 19th century transformed the economic life 
of western Europe only; the new Industrial Rev- 
olution at the end of the century caused Europe 
to burst her industrial bonds and to encompass 
the entire world in its influences. The new in- 
dustrialism multiplied production so enormously 
that markets had to be sought outside the limits 
of the home country. As competition for the 
home market within the leading industrial coun- 
tries became very keen, the eyes of the captains 
of industry were naturally turned to the many 
regions that were at the same time densely popu- 
lated and industrially undeveloped. The vast 
populations of Asia and Africa were so many po- 
tential customers for the business men of Europe. 
What fabulous profits awaited those who, got the 
opportunity of clothing and shoeing the teeming 
millions of Chinese and Hindus! 2 


Financial and commercial basis of the new 
imperialism. This new industry, carried on 
by mechanical processes under the factory 
system, gave rise to an unprecedented in- 
crease in productivity and to an enormous 
accumulation of capital available for invest- 
ment. The financial basis for the develop- 
ment of modern imperialism is well revealed 
by the increased wealth and income of the 
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United Kingdom and the United States since 
the Industrial Revolution in these coun- 
tries: è 


ToraL WEALTH OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


1800 .... $ 8,753,000,000 
1850... 22,564,000,000 
1875, aris 42,740,000,000 
1900 '70,000,000,000 
1915 100,000,000,000 
1925 +  117,800,000,000 


Tota WEALTH OF UNITED STATES 


1850 $ 7,000,000,000 
1870 30,000,000,000 
1900 88,000,000,000 
1922 322,000,000,000 
1925 355,000,000,000 


The total annual income of the United States 
increased from $31,400,000,000 in 1910 to $72,- 
000,000,000 in 1920 and $89,400,000,000 in 
1928. The national income of the United 
Kingdom was $9,840,000,000 in 1911 and 
$18,730,000,000 in 1928. At the same time, 
the remarkable improvement in the tech- 
nique of land and water transportation made 
possible the growth of world trade on a scale 
that exceeded anything before known. The 
total trade of the world (102 countries) 
amounted to $41,838,000,000 in 1913; to $57,- 
189,000,000 in 1924; and to $68,526,000,000 in 
1929.° Since then there has been a steady 
decline, due to the depression and the grow- 
ing economic nationalism. In 1938, the last 
prewar year, the total world trade amounted 
to only $27,525,000,000, much less than half 
the 1929 total. 

Cheap transportation, the rapidity with 
which shipments could be made, and de- 
creased losses in ocean shipments helped 
commerce to grow by leaps and bounds for a 
time. All these developments inevitably led 
to a scramble for foreign markets and to un- 
precedented investment of capital overseas. 
These markets and areas for capital invest- 
ment were sought, when possible, in colonies 
carved out of backward and undeveloped 
tracts and, when these were not available, in 
older cultures that had ‘not yet passed into 
the modern industrial age. 

The struggle for raw materials. As mod- 
ern industrialism developed, the impulse to 
imperialism that resides in the search for 
markets for finished products was strongly 
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supplemented by the desire to secure control 
of the supplies of indispensable raw mate- 
rials. With the extensive development of 
the internal-combustion engine and the grow- 
ing popularity of automobiles, essential min- 
erals, rubber, and petroleum have become 
particularly important. Few other factors 
are more potent in contemporary diplomacy 
than the ambition to secure and safeguard 
an adequate supply of petroleum, minerals, 
and rubber. 

The desire to exploit Russian oil and trade 
was the main consideration inducing the 
British to recognize Soviet Russia. With the 
eclipse of the British interests and the grow- 
ing ascendancy of the Standard Oil Company 
in the Russian fields, the spokesman of the 
Rockefeller interests discovered much to com- 
mend in the Bolshevist experiment. The 
British restriction of the supplies of raw rub- 
ber in the mid-’g0's proved sufficient to pro- 
voke decidedly anti-British protests from Her- 
bert Hoover, then secretary of commerce and 
certainly a man not previously known for 
anti-British proclivities. The oil reserves of 
Colombia were sufficiently rich and essential 
to American needs to induce even Roose- 
veltians like Henry Cabot Lodge to repudi- 
ate by implication Theodore Roosevelt's 
Panama policy and to support the proposal 
to indemnify Colombia. 

Political causes of imperialism. Political 
causes cooperated with the economic in pro- 
ducing the new expansion. The growth of 
modern nationalism stimulated and intensi- 
fied the desire to secure colonial domains. 
Italy and Germany, achieving national uni- 
fication in 1870, developed an intense patri- 
otic fervor that encouraged the search for 
oversea possessions. France turned to colo- 
nial realms to compensate for the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Russia, not satisfied with a 
vast area at home still awaiting exploitation 
and development, turned southward to seize 
more territory in Asia. England had long 
staked its future on maintaining its suprem- 
acy as a commercial and colonizing nation. 
Even the United States, before the close of 
the igth century, had exhausted its great 
western frontier and turned to Latin-Ameri- 
can lands for new areas of investment and 
exploitation. This process of expansion pro- 
duced, as a sort of psychic and ethical com- 
pensation, the notion of the “civilizing mis- 
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sion” or the “white man’s burden.” This 
benevolent rationalization served to justify 
the seizure and spoliation of spacious regions 
belonging both to native peoples and old 
civilizations. Mahanism, with its emphasis 
on world trade, colonies, and great navies to - 
protect both, gave a tremendous impetus to 
imperialism. 

Social and religious influences. Social fac- 
tors combined with political impulses to 
favor expansion. Owing to a complex set 
of causes not yet perfectly understood, but 
closely connected with improved agricultural 
techniques, modern industrialism, and the 
growth of medical science, the population of 
Europe increased from about 140,000,000 to 
over 460,000,000 between 1750 and 1914. In 
many countries this led to a real pressure of 
the population on the means of subsistence, 
and emigration was stimulated or made ab- 
solutely necessary. It was natural that the 
mother country would desire to retain politi- 
cal control over its emigrants, but this could 
be achieved only when they migrated to 
colonies. 

The age-old religious motives for develop- 
ing oversea areas had actually increased. To 
the Catholic missionaries, who had never 
ceased activity since the beginning of over- 
sea expansion, was now added an ever in- 
creasing number of Protestants. The appeal 
of the missionaries was further strengthened 
when it became possible to carry with them 
not only “the word which maketh wise unto 
salvation,” but also modern industrial arts 
and the blessings of sanitary and medical 
science. Catholic missionaries were espe- 
cially active in the imperialistic operations 


‘in French Indo-China, and both Catholics 


and Protestants were active in China. 
Psychological factors. : Many strong psy- 
chological impulses served to extend the in- 
terests of Europeans to oversea lands. The 
love of adventure operated as always, and 
the compelling power of scientific curiosity 
had not abated. ‘The social prestige usually 
attached to colonial service acted as an in- 
centive to expansion. Further, the psycho- 
logical power of aggressive modern nation- 
alism was utilized by skillful and unscrupu- 
lous imperialists to produce a popular es- 
pousal of their program. Finally, the El 
Dorado complex and the hope of acquiring 
great fortunes with little effort lay behind 
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this recent imperialism, as it had impelled 
the older colonialism of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Some, like Leopold in the Congo 
and the Sassoons of India, realized such 
dreams in fact. 

National imperialism in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. This more recent expansion 
was a national movement rather than one of 
daring persons or privileged companies, as 
was usual between 1500 and 1800. The chief 
area of operation was in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere, whereas most of the activity in the 
earlier period of exploration and coloniza- 
tion was carried on in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Africa, Oceania, and Australasia 
have been forcibly colonized since 1800, 
while economic penetration and exploitation 
have been vigorously promoted in Asia. At 
the same time, there was extensive commer- 
cial exploitation of Latin America by Euro- 
pean nations and the United States. As the 
earlier movement of expansion overseas after 
1500 brought into existence the Atlantic age, 
so the period of imperialism after 1870 may 
be said to have brought the Pacific era vividly 
into being. Such writers as Oswald Spengler 
predicted that the most active center of civ- 
ilization and social development will sooner 
or later move from western Europe and 
America to the Pacific and the Far East. The 
significance of this recent expansion overseas 
has been described by Professor Shotwell: 


In the twentieth century, conquistadors, clad in 
khaki or glittering in helmeted display, have pro- 
claimed to most of the savages of the globe that 
they belong henceforth to European nations. On 
the wharves of London there are goods from Ger- 
man workshops for the merchant adventurers of 
to-day to carry off to Bantus or Negritos. Piles 
of coal from Cardiff lie inside the coral reefs of 
Australasian islands, for the ships which come to 
break the silence of farther Hebrides than Words- 
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worth dreamed of. But for the historian there is 
more significance than romance in such events. 
The men whom Joseph Conrad and Kipling de- 
scribe are responsible for the transformation of 
Africa and Asia. And that transformation in its 
turn is mainly responsible for those policies of 
imperial expansion, of commercial and colonial 
rivalries which underlie the causes of the present 
world war.* 


Extensive European expansion overseas 
after 1870. In the expansion of Europe from 
1500 to 1800 the more notable results had 
been the reactions of the expansion move- 
ment upon Europe itself and there was rela- 
tively little permanent penetration of over- 
sea areas by Europeans. Oversea products, 
practices, and ideas had the most far-reaching 
influences upon Europe. 

After 1870 there was a much more exten- 
sive movement of Europeans. As many as 
50,000,090 Europeans migrated overseas be- 
tween 1800 and the first World War. A lit- 
tle over three-fifths of them came to the 
United States. Here and elsewhere they car- 
ried the new technology and other aspects of 
western civilization and transformed the 
living conditions of those dwelling in over- 
sea areas. Therefore, if world politics from 
1500 to 1800 were of consequence chiefly be- 
cause of the transformation of European civ- 
ilization, after 1870 world politics found 
their most notable expression in the move- 
ment of European peoples and cultures to 
oversea areas. This should not be taken, of 
course, to mean any denial of the importance 
of European settlements abroad between 1500 
and 1800 or as minimizing the reaction of 
the imperialistic process upon Europe after 
1870. The following table provides an ex- 
cellent summary statement of the extensive 
territorial expansion of the western states up 
to the time of the first World War. 


COLONIAL Empires OF THE WORLD IN 19145 


Area (square miles) Population 
Countries Having Colonies and Colonies and 
Colonial or Non- Number of Other Non- Other Non- 
contiguous Colonies, Mother contiguous Mother contiguous 
Territory etc. Country Territory Country Territory 
United Kingdom ......... $ 55 120,953 12,043,806 46,052,741 391,582,528 
PPAR Ce eh ne 29 207,076 4,110,409 39,602,258 62,350,000 
Germany .. 10 208,830 1,230,989 64,925,993 13,074,950 
Belgium ... 1 11,373 910,000 7,571,387 15,000,000 
Portugal $ 8 35,500 804,440 5,960,056 9,680,000 
Netherlands 8 12,761 762,863 6,102,399 37,410,000 
Italy 4 110,623 591,250 35»238,997 1,396,176 
United States ............. r 6 3,026,789 125,610 98,781,324 10,020,982 
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Il. THE NATURE OF CONTEMPORARY IMPERIALISM 


The nature and effects of contemporary 
imperialism. Economic imperialism has had 
far-reaching effects on modern society. Not 
only is it a leading factor in modern com- 
merce and investment, but it has profoundly 
affected many noneconomic aspects of our 
life. In the field of politics it has involved: 
(1) the development of a foreign policy con- 
ditioned by the ambition to expand overseas 
and acquire colonial dominions; and (2) the 
reaction of this type of foreign policy upon 
the domestic political institutions of those 
states that participated to any extensive de- 
gree in imperialistic ventures. As L. T. Hob- 
house long ago made clear, no country can 
devote a part of its energy and resources to 
the acquisition and domination of lands and 
peoples overseas and still hope to keep its 
domestic politics free from the responsibili- 
ties and heavy financial burdens imposed by 
oversea dominion. 

Far-reaching modifications of social insti- 
tutions have been produced both at home 
and abroad through the impact of widely 
different cultures. Likewise, cultural and 
intellectual activities have been deeply in- 
fluenced by the interaction of divergent civ- 
ilizations that is an almost inevitable conse- 
quence of imperialist expansion. 


The imperialist pattern of development. 
Some regard contemporary imperialism 
chiefly as a benevolent and unselfish civiliz- 
ing process; to others it seerhs the most brutal 
and heartless manifestation of modern capi- 
talism and the spirit of acquisitiveness. If 
we abandon the older and single-track dog- 
mas concerning imperialism and make a 
careful study of the actual facts, some of 
our older dogmas may be discredited, and 
other assumptions may be verified and ex- 
tended. We have conventionally assumed 
that the imperialistic process develops 
through the following steps: 


1, Merchants and bankers recognize the oppor- 
tunities for pecuniary gain in certain relatively 
backward political and economic areas. 

2. Their penetration is followed by appeals to 
the Foreign Offices of their respective states for 
aid and protection. 

g. These requests ultimately lead to military or 
nayal intervention and the political administra- 
tion of such areas. 

Such a sequence, however, is by no means 
inevitable. Often there is no political or 
military intervention at all, for the interested 
bankers and merchants can carry on their 
activities better without political friction. 
This has been especially true of imperialism 
in the goth century. These variations in 
procedure make it necessary to analyze im- 
perialism in action. 

Economic factors mingle with other influ- 
ences. It is a mistake to conceive of modern 
imperialism solely in economic terms. Mod- 
ern industrial states are impelled to build up 
an export trade and to seek sources of raw 
materials, but this does not necessarily force 
them to annex territory. The most impor- 
tant customers of the United States are Can- 
ada, Europe, and South American states, over 
which very few propose that we should exer- 
cise or attempt to exercise decisive political 
control. Economic expansion has led to im- 
perialism in considerable part because of 
nationalism and the patriotic pride in colo- 
nies. The French Congo and Indo-China 
have actually been economic liabilities to the 
French, and the same was true of the Italian 
possessions in Africa. The German colo- 
nial empire was certainly more a product of 
nationalism than of economic expansion. 
Germany’s rivals, Great Britain and France, 
each bought more goods of Germany than 
did the whole German colonial empire. On 
the other hand, British imperialism has been 
produced more exclusively by economic mo- 
tives. 


Ill. IMPERIALISM IN AFRICA 


A. Leopold of Belgium and the Fate of 
the Congo Free State 

In the ’7o's on the very eve of the new im- 

perialistic developments, scientific curiosity, 

religious propaganda, and journalistic enter- 

prise were prompting those epoch-making 


explorations that revealed to enthusiastic Eu- 
ropean and American capitalists the eco- 
nomic potentialities of the Dark Continent. 
About a decade after most of the important 
African explorations, the diplomatic and 
legal basis for the partition of Africa was 
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arranged by the Berlin Conference (Decem- 
ber 1884 to February 1885). The slave trade 
was branded as illegal; formal notice of all 
protectorates assumed was ordered given; 
it was declared that no territory should be 
annexed that was not “effectively occupied”; 
freedom was prescribed for all nations in the 
navigation of the Congo and Niger rivers; 
and provision was made for general freedom 
of trade in the Congo Basin. 

The first notable apostle of modern capi- 
talistic imperialism to Africa was King Leo- 
pold II (1835-1909) of Belgium. Under his 
leadership an International Association for 
the Exploration and Colonization of Africa 
was formed in 1876, and in 1878 Henry M. 
Stanley was employed to make a geo- 
graphic and economic survey of the Congo 
district. In 1882 Leopold organized the In- 
ternational Association of the Congo, with 
himself as president. 
and February 1885, in part by intrigue at the 
Berlin Conference, he secured from the Great 
Powers the recognition of the International 
Association of the Congo as an independent 
sovereign state, and in April 1885 he realized 
his full ambition by transforming it into the 
Congo Free State with himself as its king— 
not by virtue of his position as King of the 
Belgians but because the African district was 
his own private possession. 

Indignant public opinion, aroused by the 
revelations of his cruel and extortionate ex- 
ploitation of a backward people,* forced Leo- 
pold to surrender the Congo Free State to 
the Belgian government in 1908. Leopold 
was paid a liberal indemnity for so doing. 


B. German Colonial Enterprise in Africa 

German interest in imperialism awoke in 
1878, when the German branch of the Inter- 
national African Association was established. 
In 1882 a society for the development of 
“Weltpolitik; the German Colonial Union, 
was founded and two years later several mer- 
cantile marine companies and colonial so- 
cieties openly sponsored a program of com- 
mercial and colonial expansion. 

In the early ’80’s Germany acquired the 
substantial basis of its African domains. Dr. 
Gustav Nachtigal, the noted explorer, nego- 
tiated for the possession of Kamerun and 
Togoland as German protectorates in 1884. 
F. A. E. von Lüderitz, a Bremen merchant, 
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in the summer of 1883 purchased what be- 
came German Southwest Africa when it was 
taken over by the German government in the 
next year. Carl Peters, one of the most en- 
thusiastic of Pan-Germans and a representa- 
tive of the German Colonial Union, acquired . 
German East Africa in 1884, and his activity 
was approved and confirmed by the govern- 
ment in 1885. This German territory in 
Africa, totaling slightly over 1,000,000 square 
miles, was later defined and somewhat ex- 
tended in its boundaries in the Anglo- 
German agreement of July 1890 and the 
Franco-German arrangement of November 
1911. 

After the first World War the German 
colonial empire, including not only the Af- 
rican but also the Pacific colonies, was seized 
and divided among the Entente victors, go- 
ing chiefly to the British Empire, Japan, and 
France. Between the two World Wars, Dr. 
Heinrich Schnee, the able former governor 
of German East Africa, urged the return of 
the German colonies, but his efforts were 
fruitless. 


C. Great Britain and the Boers in South 
Africa 

In 1852 two Boer (Dutch) republics, the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, an- 
nounced their independence in South Africa. 
Disraeli, in the first enthusiasm of the new 
British imperialism, annexed the Transvaal 
in 1877. This led to the first Boer War of 
1881, which ended in the complete defeat 
of somewhat insignificant British forces at 
Majuba Hill in 1881. 

Foreigners, or “uitlanders,” attracted by 
the discovery of rich gold and diamond mines 
in these Boer republics, came to own two- 
thirds of the land, and they paid about 95 
per cent of the taxes. Despite this, they 
were excluded from political rights and were 
subjected to irritating economic restrictions. 
In March 1899 the uitlanders appealed to 
Great Britain for relief. The British im- 
perialists welcomed the opportunity to inter- 
vene. In this second Boer War (1899-1902) 
Great Britain was successful after serious 
early defeats, but its action was bitterly op- 
posed at home by Lloyd George and such 
progressive publicists as J. A. Hobson and 
L. T. Hobhouse. 

The triumph of the Liberal party in Eng- 
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land in 1905 brought about a new policy of 
conciliation. The Union of South Africa— 
a new self-governing dominion—was created 
(in 1909 and 1910) out of Cape Colony, Natal, 
the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal. 


D. Great Britain in Egypt and the Sudan 


British gain control of Egypt. The com- 
pletion of the Suez Canal in 1869 directed 
Great Britain’s attention to Egypt. A for- 
tunate combination of circumstances enabled 
Disraeli in 1875 to purchase some 177,000 
shares of canal stock from the Khedive for 
£4,000, ‘000. 

The reckless financial operations of the 
Khedive led in 1877 to the dual control over 
Egyptian finances by Great Britain and 
France. An Egyptian nationalist revolt 
broke out in 1881. France was prevented 
from intervening by Clemenceau and other 
radical anti-imperialists, so Great Britain had 
to suppress the revolt unaided in the summer 
of 1882. This made Egypt an English pro- 
tectorate in fact, although this relationship 
was not formally proclaimed until Decem- 
ber 18, 1914—an action prompted by Tur- 
key’s alliance with the Central Powers in the 
first World War, Egypt was controlled dur- 
ing this intervening period by a series of 
British financial advisers. In 1922 Egypt was 
proclaimed formally, but not actually, an in- 
dependent monarchy. For a generation 
Egypt had some training in self-government, 
and in 1946 the Labour government formally 
withdrew British troops from Egypt. 

The conflict over the Sudan. South of 
Egypt is the extensive district known as the 
Sudan. Nominally under Egyptian control, 
the inefficiency of the administration en- 
abled a group of Muslim fanatics to secure 
control of that region and to massacre the 
distinguished English soldier General Charles 
George (“Chinese”) Gordon and his forces 
at Khartum in January 1885. To protect 
Egypt from invasion and to safeguard the 
Egyptian water supply, General Horatio Her- 
bert Kitchener was sent to conquer the Sudan. 
This was accomplished in 1898. 

While Kitchener was subduing the Suda- 
nese, a French force under Captain Mar- 
chand was moving eastward across Africa 
to the sources of the Nile, and it arrived at 
Fashoda in the lower Sudan on July 12, 1898. 
Pushing southward after his victories, Kitch- 
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ener reached the same spot about two months 
later. War between Britain and France 
seemed imminent, but France backed down 
and recalled Marchand. It was long held 
that this action was due to the conciliatory 
disposition of the French Foreign Minister 
Delcassé, and that he gracefully surrendered 
at this time in order to promote an Anglo- 
French alliance. Actually Delcassé was will- 
ing to fight England, but the Russians re- 
fused to support him, so he had to back 
down. For four years Delcassé sought a for- 
eign alliance against Great Britain, and only 
desisted after a new French cabinet under 
Combes came into power in 1902 and threat- 
ened to dismiss him. The efforts of M. Paul 
Cambon, French Ambassador in London, 
did, however, bring about in 1903-04 an 
Anglo-French understanding, which was con- 
firmed in 1911, and given practical demon- 
stration in 19147 The seizure of German 
East Africa by Great Britain during the first 
World War and the approval of this action 
by the Peace Conference gave Great Britain 
unobstructed control of a broad strip of ter- 
ritory from Cairo to Cape Town, assured the 
hegemony of Britain in African imperialism, 
and cleared the way for the Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway. 


E. French Imperialism in Africa 
Extensior. of French empire in Africa. 
Excluded from Egypt by British action in 
1882, France had laid elsewhere the basis for 
the huge French colonial empire in Africa. 
Algeria was occupied in the Orleanist period 
(1830-48). Settlements were made at Gabun 
following 1840, and these opened the way 
for colonizing French Equatorial Africa, At 
the same time, posts were located on the 
Ivory and Guinea coasts, which prepared the 
way for the French expansion. in the Senegal 
and Niger regions. Entry into Somaliland 
after 1846 gave the French the key to the 
lower end of the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Aden. Tunis was made a French protec- 
torate in 1881; and Italy was thereby 
estranged from France and impelled to enter 
the Triple Alliance with Germany and Aus- 
tria. An Anglo-French agreement of 1890 
confirmed French possession of the Sahara 
district and approved a French protectorate 
over Madagascar, which became a French 
colony in 1896. In the early ’go’s the French 
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extended their possessions in the Senegal, 
Niger, and Congo districts. By the Anglo- 
French agreement of 1899 France acquired 
the central Sudan, and was enabled to con- 
nect Algeria and the Sahara with the French 
Congo. 

Morocco and international crises. In 1900 
and 1902 Italy agreed to a French protec- 
torate over Morocco in return for French 
consent to Italian occupation of Tripoli. 
Italy, incidentally, secretly nullified its alle- 
giance to the Triple Alliance. In 1904 Great 
Britain gave its assent to the Moroccan pro- 
tectorate in return for French willingness to 
permit a British protectorate to be pro- 
claimed in Egypt. But when Germany took 
a hand, the dispute over Morocco threatened 
the peace of Europe. The Algeciras Con- 
ference of 1906 temporarily settled matters, 
but the French were unwilling to cease their 
political penetration, and the German eco- 
nomic interests and diplomatic aspirations 
led the German government on to more vig- 
orous action. A less important crisis, arising 
over the action of the French and German 
authorities at Casablanca (1908), was settled 
without hostilities through referring the dis- 
pute to The Hague. 

Three years later, as a counterpoise to the 
French occupation of Fez in violation of the 
Algeciras pact, a German gunboat anchored 
-off the port of Agadir, and war was averted 
mainly by the pacific policy of the French 

: premier, Joseph Caillaux, and the German 
Emperor. Britain was more bellicose than 
France. The dispute was finally settled by 
the agreement of Germany to the convention 
of November 1911, giving France a free hand 
in Morocco, in return for the cession of a 
part of the French Congo. In 1g12 France 
transformed Morocco into a French protec- 
torate. The French received some of the 
German African empire at the close of the 
first World War. They have experienced 
much trouble maintaining their power in 
Morocco. In the Riff War of 1925-26, Abd- 
el-Krim, a native chieftain, successfully defied 
French power for more than a year and in- 
flicted heavy losses and expense on the 
French. He was finally conquered by 
France’s ablest military leader, Marshal Pé- 

_ tain. In 1947, Morocco petitioned the 
United Nations for independence. 
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F. Italian Imperialism in Africa 


In 1870 Italy acquired the foothold on the 
Red Sea that soon developed into the colony 
of Eritrea. In 1889 the Italians occupied 
Italian Somaliland and attempted (without 
success) to reduce the neighboring region of 
Ethiopia to a protectorate. A stinging Ital- 
ian defeat at the hands of King Menelek in 
1896, at the battle of Adowa, .caused the 
resignation of Crispi, the leader of Italian 
imperialism, and forced Italy to desist from 
further attempts to control Ethiopia, the in- 
dependence of which was guaranteed by 
international agreement ten years later. 
Agreements of December 1900 and November 
igo2 embodied French consent to Italian 
aggressive action in Tripolitania. Italy de- 
feated Turkey in 1912 and, by the treaty of 
October 18, 1912, gained control over Tripo- 
litania. In 1935-36 Mussolini conquered 
and annexed Ethiopia, thus avenging Adowa 
and bolstering his campaign to re-establish 
the Roman Empire. After the overthrow of 
the Fascist regime in 1945 and the defeat of 
Italy, the independence of Ethiopia was for- 
mally restored. 


G. Other African Territory 


In addition to the territories already enu- 
merated, Great Britain by 1914 possessed 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Ni- 
geria, and Walfisch Bay in western Africa; 
Bechuanaland and Rhodesia in south-central 
Africa; and British East Africa, Uganda, 
and British Somaliland and Nyasaland in 
eastern Africa. To these areas most of the 
German colonial possessions in Africa before 
the first World War have since been added. 

Portugal retains out of its former African 
possessions Guinea, Angola, and Portugucse 
East Africa. Spain has on the western coast 
three small areas of domination, northern 
Morocco, Rio de Oro, and Rio Muni. Fi- 
nally, there is the independent states of 
Liberia, founded in 1822 under American 
auspices as a colony for emancipated slaves. 

From an almost untouched continent in 
1870, Africa had by the outbreak of the first 
World War passed into a well-traversed and 
completely partitioned area thoroughly sub- 
jected to imperialistic exploitation. The 
map on page 747 shows the partition of Africa 
as it was in 1914 and in 1940. 
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IV. MODERN IMPERIALISM IN WESTERN ASIA 


A. The Berlin-Baghdad Railroad and the 
“Drang nach Osten” 


Diplomatic background of the Baghdad 
Railroad. Asia, as the cradle of Western 
civilization, had originally furnished Europe, 
and ultimately America, with those cultural 
elements that served to make contemporary 
„civilization and imperialism possible. Capi- 
talism and contemporary material culture 
were novel occidental achievements that, in 
recent times, gave the Occident a prepon- 
derance of strength over the Orient, and 
enabled Europe to penetrate, subordinate, 
and humiliate its former Asiatic master and 
benefactor. 

The German Empire attempted to gain 
control of resources and routes of communi- 
cation in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia by 
means of the Berlin-Baghdad Railroad or 
the “Drang nach Osten” (Urge-to-the-East) 
plan, The friendly gestures of the Kaiser 
to the Sultan in 1898, together with the subtle 
diplomacy of Von Bieberstein, won for Ger- 
many in 1903 Turkish consent to the build- 
ing of a railroad from Konia in western Asia 
Minor to Basra on the head of the Persian 
Gulf. A very considerable amount of inter- 
national opposition was in the main re- 
moved by.diplomatic activity. England, ow- 
ing chiefly to the influence of Cecil Rhodes, 
was at first inclined to favor the German en- 
terprise. Rhodes encouraged the German 
penetration of the Near East in return for 
the Kaiser’s approval of Rhodes’s project, the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway. Russia was pla- 
cated after a meeting of the Tsar and the 
Kaiser in November 1910. These monarchs 
arranged an agreement made public on Au- 
gust 19, 1911. French objections did not 
prove serious, and a satisfactory adjustment 
was made with Great Britain by June 15, 
1914, which safeguarded British interests in 
the East and gave Germany the desired 
transit rights. 

The actual building of the Baghdad rail- 
road proceeded slowly and was often inter- 
rupted by financial and diplomatic obstacles. 
In the months just previous to the outbreak 
of the first World War, however, construc- 
tion was greatly hastened, and after 1914 the 
work progressed very rapidly. 


Western Asia after the first World War. 
As the result of its defeat in the war, Ger- 
many was ousted from this area. Under 
Bolshevik rule Russia also voluntarily with- 
drew, leaving England, France, Italy, and 
Greece to struggle over the spoils. Matters 
were still further complicated by the Chester 
Concessions of 1923, whereby American inter- 
ests entered the field and an Ottoman- 
American Development Company was cre- 
ated to exploit Anatolia. The Chester Con- 
cessions were later annulled because of the 
failure of the company to secure adequate 
American support, but American oil interests 
continue to be active in this region and 
about Mosul. 

During the first World War, while the En- 
tente was especially stressing its intention to 
liberate the peoples oppressed by the “ter- 
rible Turk,” it was actually arranging the 
partition of Turkey. This began in the 
Sykes-Picot agreement of 1916. Italy de- 
manded its share of the spoils when the secret 
treaty finally came to the attention of the 
Italian government. In a rough way, this 
partition was embodied in the peace treaties, 
but part of the plans were upset by the de- 
fiance and strength of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, who ruled Turkey after the war. 

The first World War produced an enor- 
mous dislocation of forces and alignments 
in the Near East. The Germans were elim- 
inated, and the Turks defeated and humili- 
ated. The latter, however, retained their 
foothold in Europe, ignored the Treaty of 
Sèvres, and established a strong national re- 
public under the presidency of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, with its capital at Angora (An- 
kara) in Anatolia. Under Kemal’s able rule 
Turkey was consolidated and modernized. 

Turkish dominion over the several million 
Arabs of Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
the Arabian Peninsula was broken. Syria 
was handed over as a mandate to France. 
Palestine and Kerak were organized into an- 
other mandate under British control. Meso- 
potamia was rechristened the Kingdom of 
Traq and virtually made a British mandate. 
The Kingdom of Hejaz was conquered by 
the great Arab leader Ibn Saud, and the scat- 
tered tribes of the Arabian Peninsula at- 
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tained formal independence; but they are 
in reality still under British supervision. 

The Palestinian Mandate became a cen- 
ter of much friction and tension. Jewish 
successes in reoccupying and rebuilding Pal- 
estine only increased Arab hostility. To pla- 
cate the Arabs, the British restricted Jewish 
immigration, which incensed the Jews, espe- 
cially after Hitler's persecution of German 
Jews. Matters came to a head in 1946, when 
the Jews demanded the entry of 100,000 dis- 
placed Jews from Europe, and Britain re- 
fused to accede. Much violence and riot- 
ing ensued. Russia watched this growing 
Anglo-Jewish conflict with some satisfaction 
and may have deliberately intensified it by 
secretly encouraging the Arabs, while con- 
doning, at least, policies by her European 
satellites which increased the number of dis- 
placed persons seeking entry into Palestine. 
It is estimated that a little more than 80,000 
European Jews have entered Palestine since 
September 1939, and that there are at least 
500,000 more who wish to migrate to Pales- 
tine as soon as possible. 


B. Great Britain and Russia in Persia 
and Afghanistan 

The partition of Persia. The contenders 
for Persia were Russia, working southward 
from European Russia and Turkestan, and 
Great Britain, slowly bearing in from India 
and Egypt. Russian occupation of Persian 
territory progressed after 1722, when the 
northern provinces were seized. By the close 
of the third quarter of the 19th century Rus- 
sia had occupied all Persian. territory as far 
south as the southern end of the Caspian Sea. 
British intrusion began early in the 19th 
century, and while no territory was perma- 
nently occupied, Great Britain established 
a firm hold upon Persian finances and com- 
merce. This Anglo-Russian rivalry colored 
the Allied activity in the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence (1827); contributed to a gencral * 
European conflict in the Crimean War of 
1854-56; encouraged Disraeli’s sinister inter- 
ference with the Treaty of San Stefano in the 
shortsighted readjustment at the Congress of 
Berlin (1878); and served as one of the ex- 
cuses for Great Britain’s protection of Tur- 
key. 

These disputes were finally terminated by 
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the Anglo-Russian agreement of August 31, 
1907, putting northern Persia under Russian 
domination and the southern portion to the 
control of Great Britain, and creating an 
intermediate neutral zone in which both 
Powers might operate. Germany was pla- 
cated in part by obtaining the withdrawal 
of Russian opposition to the Berlin-Baghdad 
project, and France was partially consoled 
by the compromise and by the unity it ef- 
fected between its two powerful allies. The 
Triple Entente came into being therewith. 

Persian revival after 1918. After the first 
World War Great Britain, taking advantage 
of Russia’s weakness and the Soviet repudia- 
tion of its part in the agreement of 1907, ex- 
tended British influence over that part of 
Persia formerly dominated by Russia. 
Through the aid of American interests, how- 
ever, Persia was able to maintain its formal 
political independence, only to be a victim 
of more extensive economic exploitation, 
stimulated by the rich oil deposits that have 
been discovered within Persian boundaries. 
But the Persian patriot leader, Riza Pah- 
lavi, succeeded to some extent in reforming 
and uniting Persia, gaining more independ- 
ence from Britain, and getting a larger share 
for Persia from the oil deposits exploited 
by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 

Friction was renewed after the second 
World War, when Russia favored pro-Soviet 
independence movements in Persia (known 
officially after 1935 as Iran), and otherwise 
proceeded to contest British hegemony. The 
United States backed Britain in the United 
Nations meetings, and Russia formally 
backed down, only to continue effective pres- 
sure in fact, if less openly. Russia desired 
not only a share of Iranian oil but also a port 
on the Persian Gulf, 

Afghanistan gains independence. Af- 
ghanistan was another area of conflict be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain, In 1865 
Turkestan was made a Russian province and 
was attached to Siberia. Afghanistan stood 
between Russia and India. So Great Britain, 
failing to capture it for itself, bent all its 
energies to maintain the independence of 
Afghanistan as a buffer state between India 
and Russian Turkestan. An agreement of 
1880 gave Great Britain control over its for- 
eign affairs. The boundary of this state on 
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the north was adjusted with Russia in 1885 
and a possible war thereby averted. In 1907 
a further agreement was made between Great 
Britain and Russia whereby the commercial 
equality of both countries in Afghanistan 
was guaranteed, Great Britain was left in full 
control of the foreign affairs of the district, 
and the immunity of Afghanistan from an- 
nexation or occupation was guaranteed. 
Russian power in this region waned for a 
time after the Revolution of 1917, and the 
Amir made progress in obtaining freedom 
from British domination, receiving at least a 
recognition of formal independence by the 
treaty of November 1922, and Afghanistan 
was admitted to the League of Nations in 
1934. In 1932, a new constitution was pro- 
mulgated, declaring the complete indepen- 
dence of the country in both foreign and 
domestic affairs, abolishing slavery and forced 
labor, making Islam the state religion, and 
instituting compulsory elementary education, 


a 
Britain in India to 1914. During the first 
centuries of the old colonial movement Por- 
tugal, Holland, France, and England aspired 
to control parts of India, but the final rivalry 
lay between France and Great Britain. - By 
1803 France was curbed, and during the 19th 
century British occupation of India pro- 
ceeded. The Mahratta Confederacy, encour- 
aged by France, was overthrown in 1816-18; 
Nepal was overcome in 1814-18; Burma was 
conquered in 1826, 1852, and 1885; the Sind 
and Punjab areas were taken over in 1843-49; 
Sattari, Jhansi, Nagpur, and Oudh were an- 
nexed in 1852-56; Baluchistan was added in 
1887; and Tibet was successfully penetrated 
in 1904-14. The long-standing difficulties 
with Russia, especially concerning Afghani- 
stan, were settled by the Anglo-Russian Pact 
of 1907, which secured the safety of the In- 
dian frontier. 
There has been no uniformity in the gov- 


ernment of India, some districts being under ` 


the direct control of British administrators, 
while others are ruled nominally by native 
princes subject to British oversight. The 
growth of the nationalist movement in other 
parts of the world since the early igth cen- 
tury made millions of Indians determined to 
achieve self-government. The Sepoy Mutiny 
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During the last few years Russia has sought 
to increase her influence in Afghanistan, as 
she has in Iran. In 1946 Afghanistan was 
admitted to the United Nations, thus improv- 
ing its international status. 

Oil and the current world crisis. Aside 
from bolstering the disintegrating British 
Empire, the essentials of the current interna- 
tional crisis over Greece, Turkey, the Soviet 
Union, and the Near East generally, are pri- 
marily related to the oil reserves of the Near 
East. Some 46 per cent of the known oil re- 
serves are in the New World under Anglo- 
American control; about 42 per cent are lo- 
cated in the mid-East; Russia has only g per 
cent of the world’s oil. Hence, Russian 
diplomatic pressure in the mid-East is di- 
rected mainly to get some share of mid- 
Eastern oil. An internationalization of the 
oil reserves and concessions of the mid-East 
would do much to reduce diplomatic tension 
and the danger of war. 


V. GREAT BRITAIN IN INDIA 


of 1857 led to the transfer of the government 
of India from the East India Company to the 
Crown in 1858. In 1877 Disraeli had Queen 
Victoria formally declared the Empress of 
India. The growth of Indian nationalism 
in the latter part of the 19th century led to 
the Indian Council Acts of 1892 and 1909, 
which promoted the growth of native repre- 
sentation in both central and local governing 
bodies. 

Gains for India as a result of the first 
World War. During the first World War, 
to hold India in line in the crisis, Britain 
promised the Indian leaders more self-govern- 
ment for India after the war. At the same 
time, to safeguard against sabotage and re- 
bellion, the so-called Rowlatt Bills were put 
into operation. These suspended in India 
such important civil liberties as trial by jury 


„and the right of habeas corpus. After the 


war was over, Britain kept her promise to 
extend self-government in India through the 
India Act of 1919, anticipated in the Mon- 
tague-Chelmsford Report of 1918. Greater 
autonomy was given to the Indian provinces; 
limited rights of self-government were intro- 
duced and native Indians were given more 
administrative responsibilities under the 
principle of dyarchy, or division of govern- 
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mental functions; the suffrage was greatly ex- 
tended; and the number of elective mem- 
bers in the Indian legislatures was increased. 

Rise of Gandhi and noncooperation. Un- 
fortunately, the good effects of this relatively 
enlightened legislation were in part offset 
by keeping the Rowlatt Bills in operation 
after the war and by the senseless Amritsar 
Massacre on April 13, 1919, when hundreds 
of helpless Indians, peacefully assembled, 
were shot down by artillery and machine 
guns. This brought into active operation 
the famous Gandhi movement of nonviolent 
noncooperation as the technique of securing 
further reforms and ultimate Indian inde- 
pendence. This was not only a nationalist 
challenge to British domination of Indian 
politics, but also an Oriental repudiation of 
the Occidental industrial and financial meth- 
ods from which Britain derived its profits in 
India. It was led by a saintly Indian lawyer 
and reformer, Mohandas Gandhi, who advo- 
cated boycotting English governmental con- 
trol and foreign-made goods. The essential 
character of this Gandhi revolt has been ad- 
mirably summarized by Professor William R. 
Shepherd: 


According to the great Indian leader, well-nigh 
universally known as “Mahatma” or “Great Soul” 
Gandhi, the defects of British administration in 
his country may be summed up under a variety of 
heads. They comprise the “exploitation of In- 
dia’s resources for the benefit of Great Britain”; 
an “ever-increasing military expenditure and a 
civil service the most expensive in the world; ex- 
travagant working of every department in utter 
disregard of India’s poverty; disarmament and 
consequent emasculation of a whole nation,” lest 
the lives of the handful of British residents be 
imperilled; “traffic in intoxicating liquors and 
drugs,” especially opium, “for the purpose of sus- 
taining a top-heavy administration; progressively 
repressive legislation in order to suppress an ever- 
growing a agitation seeking to give expression to a 
nation’s agony,” and “degrading treatment of In- 
dians living in the British Dominions,” and par- 
ticularly the Union of South Africa. : 

Whether justifiable or not, these grievances cer- 
tainly have strengthened the reaction of India to 
the impact of the West, Two important political | 
evidences of it, which indicate the rise of a unify- 
ing self-consciousness among the articulate ele- 
ments of the population, are the Indian National 
Congress, a body representative of the numeri- 
cally preponderant Hindus, and the All-India 
Moslem League, voicing the sentiments of the 
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powerful Mohammedan minority. This program 
may be summarized in two words—‘swaraj” or 
self-government, and “swadeshi,” or home manu- 
‘facture. Fundamentally their objects are the 
same as those sought by Mahatma Gandhi, but 
the methods proposed for accomplishment differ. 
The radicals favor the gaining of independence 
by violent means to the extent of armed insurrec- 
tion. The moderates look rather to cooperation 
with the British rulers in the gradual acquisition 
of self-government on the model of the Dominions 
and within he British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Gandhi and his followers, on the other hand, be- 
lieve neither in violence nor cooperation, trusting 
to win the British over by appeals to conscience 
and to the spirit of fair play.* 


Anglo-Indian friction and the Simon Com- 
mission, The Gandhi movement gained 
great headway, even cutting down the Indian 
importation of British goods. Alarmed by 
these developments, the British in 1927 sent 
a royal commission, headed by Sir John 
Simon, to study the Indian situation. The 
commission recommended increasing the ad- 
ministrative power of Indian officials, extend- 
ing the suffrage, and developing the decen- 
tralization policy. In the meantime, the All- 
Indian Congress in 1928 adopted the Nehru 
report, demanding dominion status and uni- 
versal suffrage, and the Indian leaders repudi- 
ated the Simon report. Much confusion and 
some violence resulted, and a series of Anglo- 
Indian round tables were held in 1931-32, 
at the instigation of Ramsay MacDonald. 
These had few practical results beyond giv- 
ing further publicity to the Indian problem. 

The Constitution of 1935 and the rise of 
Nehru. In 1935 Britain of its own accord 
wrote a new Indian constitution, in general 
based on the Simon report. The Indian gov- 
ernment was further decentralized; the power 
of legislatures was increased, and the cab- 
inets were made responsible to them; the 
suffrage was notably extended; and the All- 
Indian legislature was reorganized to put the 
elective members in the majority. But the 


_ Viceroy retained extensive veto and removal 


powers and control over military affairs. 
The independence group decided to boycott 
the new constitution which went into opera- 
tion in 1937, and they found a more forceful 
leader than Gandhi in a high-caste lawyer, 


Jawaharlal Nehru (1889- ), son of the au- 


thor of the 1928 report, who had died in 
1931. Gandhi forced a number of British 
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concessions by means of prolonged fasts, since 
the British feared the repercussions in case 
Gandhi should die in a fast. 

India in the second World War. When 
the second World War broke out, Indian 
leaders promised support of the British if In- 
dia were given dominion status. The British 
refused to give it in wartime. The danger of 
a Japanese invasion forced the British to 
train and equip a great native Indian army, 
which gave the native Indians formidable 
military power after the war. In 1942, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, a cultivated radical British 
lawyer and reformer and a personal friend 
of Nehru, was sent to India with a reform 
program, but no agreement could be reached, 
in part because of Hindu and Moslem differ- 
ences. 

Social, ethnic, and religious divisions in 
India. The problems of Indian independ- 
ence were complicated by the many groups 
and divisions within India. The chief of 
these are the following: 


Caste Hindus ... 205,000,000 
Moslems ...... 90,000,000 
Untouchables .. 48,000,000 
Christians ... t 6,000,000 
Sikhsiijstiaay watts Ruan eas 5,500,000 


The independence movement flares up 
after the war. The second World War com- 
pletely altered the economics of the Indian 
situation, wiping out British credits in India 
and making Britain a debtor to India. In 
1946, the Labour government offered inde- 
pendence to India, but extensive rioting 
broke out in the summer betwen Hindus and 
Moslems, and conferences between Nehru 
and Mohammed Jinnah, the Moslem leader, 
failed to remove the friction. Even after 
some Moslems entered the Nehru government 
in October 1946, bloody rioting continued 
despite Gandhi's attempt to check the disor- 
ders. On February 20, 1947, Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee proclaimed that by June 1948 
Britain would withdraw from India and trans- 
fer her authority toa native government. But 
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the rival Indian groups failed to arrive at any 
agreement as to unity and the new constitu- 
tion. The Moslems resolutely demanded an 
independent Moslem state which they christ- 
ened Pakistan. It was to be constituted of 
widely separated areas—chiefly Baluchistan, 
the Punjab, and Sind in the northwest, and 
parts of Bengal and Assam in the northeast. 

Finally, in an effort to cut the complicated 
Gordian knot of Indian independence and 
separatism, the British government, on June 
3: 1947, announced a plan for the voluntary 
partition of India into two, and possibly four, 
independent divisions—Hindustan for the 
Hindus, Pakistan for the Moslems, Sikhistan 
for the Sikhs, chiefly of the Punjab and Sind, 
and Rajistan for the 562 Indian states ruled 
by princes. All of these were offered domin- 
ion status and it appeared likely that at least 
Pakistan would accept it. It was announced 
that Britain would leave India in 1947 instead 
of 1948. Gandhi reluctantly approved the 
partition plan, and the latter seemed likely to 
be adopted. 

Many difficulties face Indian unity and in- 
dependence. With its vast territory, its great 
population, its diversity of cultures, lan- 
guages, and religions, its castes and “untouch- 
ables,” its powerful and jealous native 
princes, its lack of experience in self-govern- 
ment, India presents problems in indepen- 
dence and unification manyfold greater than 
those faced by the United States in 1783. 
Therefore unity, peace, and order cannot be 
expected in India for a long time. Yet, it 
is obvious that the sooner the problems of 
independence and unity are tackled, the 
sooner they will be solved. And they will 
have to be solved if India is not to fall apart. 
Britain can no longer effectively administer 
and police the country. 

The map on page 753 indicates the spread 
of imperialism, both European and Japanese 
in Asia (Near East and Far East), a process 
that has been going on for nearly four cen- 
turies. The dates after place names indicate 
the time when outside control began. 


VI. WESTERN IMPERIALISM IN THE FAR EAST 


A. The Western Intrusion in China 
Western intrusion in China up to the 
Boxer Revolt. The first notable incursion 


of Europeans into China followed the Opium 
War of 1840-42, when Great Britain by the 
Treaty of Nanking forced China to open four 
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additional important Chinese ports to Euro- 
pean trade. The foreign intrusion was con- 
tinued by the War of 1856-58, waged by the 
English and French against the Chinese, 
terminating in the Treaty of Tientsin of 
1858, which opened six more Chinese ports 
to foreign trade and guaranteed the position 
and safety of foreign traders and missionaries 
in China. Between 1853 and 1864 the 
United States and Great Britain aided the 
Manchus in suppressing a patriotic native in- 
surrection—the Taiping Rebellion. Further 
extension of foreign control followed the 
Chino-Japanese War of 1894-95, when the 
European Powers took from Japan part of its 
gains in the war. Germany seized the port 
of Kiaochow in the province of Shantung in 
1898, ostensibly as revenge for the murder of 
two German Catholic missionaries. Finan- 
cial penetration and exploitation proceeded 
apace from 1895 to tgoo, Finally, by the 
joint European and American armed inter- 
vention of 1g00 to suppress the Boxer Revolt, 
nearly all barriers to western commerce and 
economic penetration were removed, and 
China was put under the commercial, and to 
a considerable extent the fiscal, tutelage of 
the western Powers. 

The raids on. Chinese dependencies. At 
the same time the Western Powers and Japan 
were also proceeding to encroach upon the 
Chinese dependencies and to wrest many of 
these from the Empire. Japan made various 
advances, beginning in the late 1gth century. 
Russia pushed southward from Siberia, took: 
over Amur in 1860, occupied a portion of 
Chinese Turkestan in 1881, and threatened 
Outer Mongolia in 1913, after losing its con- 
trol of South Manchuria and the Liaotung 
Peninsula through the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-05. Outer Mongolia declared its 
independence of China after the first World 
“War and later set up as the Mongolian Peo- 
ple's Republic. It gradually came under So- 
viet influence and in 1936 signed a mutual 
defense pact with Russia. The British slowly 
permeated Tibet between 1904 and 1914, 
after having conquered Burma in 1885. 
France occupied eastern Indo-China between 
“1862 and 1885. Further, some of the most 
valuable Chinese ports, such as Hongkong, 
Port Arthur, Kiaochow, Weihaiwei, and 
Kwangchanwan were handed over to foreign 
powers under military pressure. Finally, 
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though the Open Door policy of commercial 
penetration, which was announced by Secre- 
tary of State John Hay, in 1900, at the behest 
of the British, was hailed as a great charter 
of economic liberty for China, it meant in 
reality only a proclamation of the equal free- 
dom of the great countries of the world to 
proceed with the economic and commercial 
exploitation of China. 

Slow progress-of modernization in China. 
The history of China in the goth century is 
a dolorous record of the conflict between the 
rising Chinese nationalism and the pres- 
sure of western imperialism. The century 
opened with a violent uprising of Chinese 
nationalists against foreigners in the Boxer 
Revolt of 1900, which was put down by the 
foreign powers with ruthless brutality. This 
demonstration of western military superior- 
ity led China to make some feeble imitation 
of Japan in the way of westernizing her meth- 
ods. In 1905, the Dowager Empress began 
to westernize the army, and in 1907 promised 
a constitution and representative govern- 
ment. In 1912, the monarchy was over- 
thrown and a republic set up under the 
leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, a radical re- 
former and nationalist, and the greatest and 
noblest figure in the modern history of China. 
Unfortunately for China, his talents for re- 
form and inspiration were greater than his 
political acumen and administrative ability. 
Dr. Sun resigned the presidency in favor of 
Yuan Shih-kai, a less progressive leader and 
a less enthusiastic supporter of republican- 
ism. Yuan died in 1916, in the midst of the 
humiliation of his country by Japan, as a re- 
sult of the Twenty-one Demands made upon 
China in 1915, the establishment of Japanese 
ascendancy in the Far East, and the creation 
of a Japanese Monroe Doctrine for the west- 
ern Pacific area. 

Rise of the Kuomintang under Sun Yat- 
sen. Though China recovered from some of 
the disabilities imposed by Japan during the 
first World War, as a result of concessions 
made at the Washington Conference of 1921, 
the Chinese nationalists felt that a more 
positive program was essential. Under the 
leadership. of Dr. Sun, they organized the 
Kuomintang (Nationalist People’s Party), 
the core of which was a group of southern 
nationalists. The aims of the party were 
threefold: (1) nationalism; (2) democracy; 
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and (g) social welfare to improve the living 
standards of the desperately underprivileged 
Chinese masses. Had Dr. Sun lived, he 
might have held the Kuomintang party to- 
gether, preserved democratic ideals, unified 
China, and prevented serious Japanese pene- 
tration. But he died in 1925 and was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother-in-law, Chiang 
Kai-shek, a forceful and tenacious but ruth- 
less and personally ambitious general, who 
had received some of his military training in 
Japan. Whether Chiang has been more op- 
portunist than patriot is a question whose 
final answer will have to await the verdict of 
time and history. 

Chiang Kai-shek deserts the radicals. At 
the outset, Chiang was a radical follower of 
Dr. Sun, so far as his political affiliations were 
concerned. But, supported by foreign capi- 
talist powers, he soon repudiated his radical- 
ism and turned on the Communists, massa- 
cring large numbers of them at Shanghai and 
elsewhere in 1927. His wile was a member 
of the powerful Soong financial dynasty in 
China and (unlike her sister, the wife of 
Dr. Sun) was hostile to the Chinese radicals. 
Despite dissent in the Kuomintang ranks, 
Chiang, who was an able general, was success- 
ful in overcoming the more important sepa- 
ratist movements and succeeded in capturing 
Peking in 1929. By this time, the Kuomin- 
tang government had been recognized as the 
official government of China by most of the 
western powers. A new capital was set up 
at Nanking. Chiang brought pressure on the 
foreign powers for Chinese tariff autonomy. 
The United States took the lead in acceding 
to this request; and by 1929 most of the other 
powers had followed suit, and a Chinese 
tariff was set up in that year. Germany, 
Russia, and some minor powers even sur- 
rendered their extraterritorial rights in 
China. 

Further Japanese penetration and civil 
war. At the outset of the ’go’s it seemed as if 
China had at last begun to emerge from the 
gloom of reaction, disunity, and foreign ex- 
ploitation; but even worse times jays ahead. 
Japan bombarded Shanghai and “invaded 
Manchuria. Occupying the latter, Japan set 
up the puppet state of Manchukuo: This 
deprived China of much valuable territory, 
containing some of the few industrialized 

districts in the country. At the same time, 


' the provinces of Shensi and Yenan. 
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civil war broke out in China. Chiang Kai- 
shek, as we noted, had shuffled off his earlier 
radicalism and collaborated with the Soong 
group who favored western capitalistic sup- 
port rather than the friendship of Soviet Rus- 
sia. So, in the spring of 1931, the Commu- 


nists and other radicals set up a separate gov- . ” 


ernment at Canton, and in September 1931 
started a war against the Nanking regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek. The Chinese Communists 
are a peasant Socialist party, not unlike the 
old American Populists or the Kerensky So- 
cial Revolutionists in Russia, primarily in- 
terested in land reform, and are not an indus- 
trial proletarian group following  slavishly 
the dogmas of Marx. They have not been 
consistently supported by Moscow. Mao 
Tse-tung has been the dominating figure in 
Communist ideology, morale, and administra- 
tion, His views are set forth in his The New 
Democracy, which advocates a government 
based on a bloc of peasants, workers, and 
petty bourgeoisie. 

Chiang, supported by western powers, and 
aided by Anglo-American loans and silver 
purchases, was able to get the upper hand of 
the Communists in 1933 and 1934. There- 
fore, in 1934, the Communist armies broke 
through to the west and made an extraordi- 
nary trek from the fertile southern lowlands 
of China to the hilly and barren northwest in 
In his 
book, America’s Role in Asia, Harry Paxton 
Howard thus describes this sensational move- 
ment of the Chinese Communist forces: 


This was the beginning of an amazing march in 
which the Red soldiers covered more than 6,000 
miles, westward through the mountainous prov- 
inces of South China, northward through the 
bleak and terrible mountains and deadly swamps 
of the Tibetan borderland, north-eastward into 
Kansu and Shensi, in a year and four days. . Eg 
This arid and poverty-stricken country was a great © 
change from the green and fertile valleys of the 
South, where famine was almost unknown and 
hunger was purely the handiwork of man. 


Here in Shensi and Yenan, the Chinese Com- 
munists reorganized under the leadership of 
Mao Tse-tung, Generals Chu Teh and Peng 
Teh-huei, the revolutionary propagandist 
and diplomat, Chou En-lai, and the able 
party leader and administrator, Liu Hsio-chi, 
built up the so-called Eighth Route Army, 
and carried on a guerrilla warfare against 
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both the Japanese and the Kuomintang 
The Communists even helped to kidnap 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1936, in an effort to make 
him start war against Japan, but Moscow 
forced them to release him. 

The war with Japan, 1937-45. The Chi- 
nese Nationalist regime under Chiang found 
its best weapon against the Japanese to be a 
boycott of Japanese goods. By 1937, how- 
ever, the more moderate elements in both 
China and Japan were in favor of reaching 
a peaceful understanding between the two 
countries. But the warlike groups in Japan 
wished to put military pressure on China to 
make her submit to Japanese penetration, 
and a large silver purchase agreement with 
China by the United States in 1937 gave 
Chiang the needed funds to carry on a war 
and diplomatic encouragement to do so. So, 
war broke out between Japan and China in 
the summer of 1937 and continued until the 
defeat of Japan in the second World War in 
the summer of 1945. Japanese armies, far 
better armed and trained than the Chinese, 
conquered much of eastern and southern 
China, and captured Canton and Nanking. 
Chiang moved his capital westward to Chung- 
king and carried on a guerrilla warfare to 
the best of his ability against the Japanese. 
When the second World War broke out, the 
United States came to the aid of China, but 
for a considerable time it was difficult to ren- 
der much practical aid, especially because of 
the inability of the able American general, 
Joseph W. Stilwell, to get proper coopera- 
tion from the Chinese leaders. In 1942-43, 
Japan could easily have overcome the Chi- 
nese by vigorous armed pressure, but lost the 
opportunity through trying to win over the 
Chinese by diplomacy and other political 
tactics, while expending most of its military 
energy on grandiose expeditions in Burma 
and the South Pacific. 

Civil war revived after V-J Day. The de- 
feat of Japan in August 1945 lifted the Japa- 
nese octopus from the back of China, but 
plunged her into more serious civil war and 
chaos. The Japanese were forced out of 
Manchuria, but that country was immedi- 
ately occupied by Soviet troops; and, before 
they evacuated the area, they had stripped it 
completely of mechanical equipment, thus 
virtually destroying any hope of a quick 
revival of Chinese industry. Chinese Com- 


munist troops held most of Manchuria after 
the Soviet evacuation, and elsewhere too 
Communist strength and initiative developed. 
President Truman sent General Marshall to 
China to try to conciliate the two rival fac- 
tions, but, by the end of August 1946, Mar- 
shall admitted that there was no possibility 
of doing so. At the same time, the Chi- 
nese Communists formally declared war on 
Chiang and the Kuomintang. 

On January 7, 1947, General Marshall re- 
turned to the United States, admitting that 
we had failed in the effort to unite China and 
prevent civil war. On January ggth the 
State Department announced the end of our 
active intervention in China, and American 
troops were recalled amidst demonstrations 
of Chinese hostility. Thus ended ignomini- 
ously and futilely, for the time being at least, 
a half century of American intervention in 
China, which had cost billions of dollars, 
tens of thousands of lives, and provocative 
diplomatic crises, but had left China in a 
sorrier condition than at the close of the 
Boxer Revolt in 1900 and had greatly re- 
duced American prestige in China. 

China’s crisis. What with civil war, the 
ravages of 14 years of intermittent civil and 
foreign wars, the disorganization of the coun- 
try, the administrative anarchy produced by 
separatist movements, and the inefficiency, 
corruption, and venality of Chinese officials 
and functionaries, China found itself after 
the war in a sadder condition of poverty, 
misery, and chaos than at any other time in 
the long history of the country. No great 
wonder that in August 1946 Madame Sun 
Yat-sen called upon all foreign governments 
to leave China and let that country work out 
its own future destiny. In order to woo 
China during the war, Japan had surren- 
dered its extraterritorial powers in China, 
and England and the United States were com- 
pelled to follow suit. But, by 1946 extrater- 
ritorial rights and abuses seemed only a retro- 
spective trifle compared to the internal ca- 
lamities that were besetting China. 

Chiang Kai-shek, with American aid, 
makes headway against the Communists. 
The immediate future of China depends 
upon the ability to work out some form of 
peace between the Kuomintang government 
and the Communists. By 1944 the Com- 
munists were governing an area of 300,000 
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square miles of Chinese soil, with a popula- 
tion of about go,000,000 men. They had a 
trained army of nearly a million men and 
peasant guerrillas of twice that number. 
They extended their power somewhat after 
V-J Day. The main reason why the Com- 
munists and the Kuomintang have not been 
able to get together is not primarily Mus- 
covite intrigue, but the unwillingness of the 
Kuomintang to break up the great quasi- 
feudal estates and give the land to the mass of 
the people. Some of the most powerful 
leaders of the Kuomintang are rich and op- 
pressive landlords who would be ruined by 
land reform. As civil war developed in 
China in 1946, it seemed rather apparent that 
the United States was willing to go to -al- 
most any lengths to assure the victory of 
Chiang Kai-shek, and his triumph appeared 
possible unless Russia actively intervened on 
the side of the Communists. That Chiang's 
victory would not mean utopia for China was 
indicated in the final appraisal of the Kuo- 
mintang by Theodore H. White and Annalee 
Jacoby in their Thunder Out of China, 
one of the best books yet written on con- 
temporary China: “The manners of the Kuo- 
mintang in public were perfect; its only faults 
were that its leadership was corrupt, its secret 
police merciless, its promises lies, and its 
daily diet the blood and tears of the people 
of China.” 

Despite the civil war and the American 
withdrawal, there were a few moderately 
favorable signs in China in 1947. A new 
and formally commendable constitution had 
been voted by the Constituent Assembly in 
December 1946, to go into operation in De- 
cember 1947. This reduced the dictatorial 
features of the Kuomintang regime and in- 
creased liberal and democratic trends. The 
prominence of the Soong dynasty of Chinese 
international financiers was reduced in the 
Kuomintang, and the forceful moderate, 
Chang Chun, governor of the Szechwan prov- 
ince, was made premier. The power of the 
secret police was reduced. But the land re- 
forms, which were not initiated, remained 
vital, not only for placating the Communists 
but also to help China get on her feet. eco- 
nomically. The latter problem was desper- 
ate, due to the lack of plant—Russia had 
taken it all out of Manchuria—and of trained 


_ industrialists and engineers to teach the 


Chinese how to operate what machinery they 
did possess. 


B. The Modernization of Japan 


The awakening of Japan. From 1600 to 
1853 European relations with Japan were 
limited to one very severely restricted trading 
arrangement with the Dutch. In 1853-74 
an American naval officer, Commodore Mat- ` 
thew C. Perry, obtained certain commercial 
concessions for American ships, and his suc- 
cess promoted other nations to attempt to 
secure similar privileges. Internal Japanese 
politics combined with antiforeign feeling to 
oppose this revival of amicable relations with 
foreigners. The inland sea was ordered 
closed to foreigners, and an Englishman, 
Richardson, was killed. In retaliation the 
American and European fleets bombarded 
the ports of Kagoshima and Shimonoseki in 
1863 and 1864. 

The aggressive action of foreigners proved 
successful and demonstrated the superiority 
of occidental material culture. After a po- 
litical revolution terminating in 1871, drastic 
reforms were introduced into Japan. As a 
result, Japan was transformed in less than a 
half-century from a feudal regime with an 
archaic industrial and military technique to 
a modern industrial nation with imperialis- 
tic aspirations. 

American pride in Japanese progress. For 
a considerable time Japanese modernization 
and diplomacy enjoyed the cordial support of 
Britain and the United States. For some 20 
years after 1902, Britain allied herself to 
Japan to checkmate Russia in the Far East. 
Having opened up Japan to Western influ- 
ences, the United States took special pride in 
Japanese modernization as an American in- 
fluence in the Far East. Theodore Roose- 
velt intervened in the Russo-Japanese War 
in time to save Japan from possible defeat. 
He later negotiated the Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment with Japan to prevent further Japanese 
immigration into the United States and 
lessen racial friction between the two coun- 
tries. 

Japanese imperialism to 1918. In the 
process of imperialistic expansion, Japan se- 
cured from China the Liukiu Islands in 1874; 
Formosa from the spoil of the Chino-Japanese 
War of 1894-95; and as a result of the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-05 the Liaotung penin- 
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sula and Port Arthur, as well as southern 
Sakhalin. Korea and south Manchuria were 
freed from Russian domination. In 1910 
Korea was annexed and political and eco- 
nomic penetration of Manchuria begun. As 
a result of ineffective participation in the 
first World War, Japan was awarded the 
_ German possessions in the Shantung Penin- 
sula, with some political reservations, and 
the German island possessions in the Pacific 
north of the equator, including the Caroline, 
Pelew, Marianne, and Marshall islands. 
During the war period the oppressive 
Twenty-one (later Twenty-four) Demands 
upon China were in part imposed by Japan 
from January 18 to May 9, 1915. These 
meant for all practical purposes the tempo- 
rary reduction of China to a Japanese protec- 
torate and the essential abrogation of Chinese 
sovereignty, They gave Japan special eco- 
nomic advantages of a very important char- 
acter in China. The Chinese protested bit- 
terly, but their weakness and the involve- 
ment of the western powers in the World 
War made the Chinese protests futile. 

By the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, signed 
November 2, 1917, the United States, while 
formally proclaiming that it recognized and 
continued the policy of an open door for 
China, actually gave up that position and 
conceded to Japan special interests in China 
and contiguous Asiatic territory, confirm- 
ing in practice Japan’s claim to a Japanese 
Monroe Doctrine for China, if not for the 
entire Far East. The Lansing-Ishii Agree- 
ment was terminated in 1921, according to 
the understanding of the United States, but 
its spirit was revived in a rather defiant 
speech by the Japanese Foreign Minister in 
the summer of 1932. 
` The Washington Conference and Man- 
chukuo. Japan was awarded the Shantung 
Peninsula at the Paris Peace Conference, but 
at the Washington Conference of 1921-22 it 
agreed to evacuate this area. It later carried 
out its agreement, but in 1928 it took ad- 
vantage of disorder in the peninsula, reoc- 

| cupied it in part, and remained there until 
defeat in 1945. ` 

More dramatic and portentous were the 
invasion of Manchuria by Japan in 1931 and 
its subsequent conquest of much of that area. 
The western powers protested through the 
League of Nations and invoked the Kellogg 
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Pact. Japan defied the League and quite 
accurately showed that, so long as the British 
reservations to the Kellogg Pact were allowed 
to stand, it could not logically try to keep 
Japan out of Manchuria, an area of “special 
interest.” A new state called Manchukuo 
was created out of the territory in Manchuria 
seized by Japan, and a descéndant of the old 
Manchu dynasty of China, Henry Pu-yi, was 
placed on the throne on March 1, 1934. 

The internal basis of Japanese expansion 
policies. In contemporary Japan three main 
groups have been contesting for power and 
dominion. First, there was the army-navy 
clique, strong for expansion and for foreign 
war, if that proved necessary, and for the 
most part made up of younger men, hard 
pressed by the Japanese economic situation. 
In domestic affairs, they were vigorously op- 
posed to parliamentary government and lib- 
eral reforms. They resorted, when neces- 
sary, to terrorism and assassination to gain 
their ends. Second, there were the great 
industrialist families, the Mitsui, Sumitomo, 
Mitsubishi, and Yasuda, who controlled more 
than half of the Japanese economy. ‘They 
were all for the status quo in economics and 
politics, and were for imperialistic expansion, 
provided it did not involve Japan in a rash 
and presumably disastrous foreign war. 
Third, the liberal and radical elements, espe- 
cially the former, wanted parliamentary gov- 
ernment, good relations with foreign powers, 
and reasonable expansion. 

The geographic and economic situation of 
Japan made it hard for even Japanese lib- 
erals to withstand expansionist pressure. 
Japan had a prewar population of 70,000,000, 
dwelling in an area almost exactly equal to 
that of the state of Montana. Much of the 
homeland was mountainous and relatively 
unproductive. Industrialization and medi- 
cal science had produced the usual rapid in- 
crease of population. Hence, there was ter- 
tific pressure on Japan to expand to get room 
for her growing population and to secure 
needed raw materials and markets. Never- 
theless, the Japanese liberal elements could 
probably have dominated Japan if they had 
been supported by the diplomacy of the 
western powers. But such support was lack- 
ing, especially in all critical periods. This 
was particularly true of the United States. 
The Far Eastern advisers to our State Depart- 
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ment were so anti-Japanese that they dis- 
trusted even the Japanese liberals and refused 
to bolster them at opportune moments. 
Henry L. Stimson not only pursued a consist- 
ently anti-Japanese policy as Secretary of 
State, but later did more than anyone else to 
shape the anti-Japanese program of the Roose- 
velt administrations. Our abrogation in 
1924 of the Gentleman’s Agreement of 1907 
insulted Japanese moderates and also ham- 
pered their efforts to maintain amicable re- 
lations with Western countries. 

Russo-Japanese friction. During the go's 
there was much Japanese friction with Soviet 
Russia. In 1936 Japan signed an anti- 
Comintern pact with Germany and Italy. 
Growing Soviet influence over Outer Mon- 
golia (the Mongolian People’s Republic) 
alarmed the Japanese. In 1938 Japanese 
troops clashed with Soviet armies in Man- 
churia, and in 1939 in the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, being repulsed in both cases. 
‘The Russo-German pact of 1939 altered the 
Japanese attitude somewhat, and to play safe, 
Japan signed a neutrality pact with Russia 
on April 13, 1941. Japan honored this pact 
from 1941 to 1945, after the German attack, 
when Russia was invaded and in serious jeop- 
ardy. But when the German menace was 
removed in the spring of 1945, Stalin de- 
nounced his neutrality pact with Japan; and, 
a few weeks before the end of the war, when 
Japan was already in a state of collapse, Rus- 
sia declared war on her and occupied Man- 
churia and Korea. 

The role of the United States in the Far 
East under Roosevelt and Hull. The United 
States played a somewhat incomprehensible 
role in the Far East in the late 'go’s. We de- 
nounced aggressors in the autúmn of 1937, 
yet, instead of quarantining Japan, we sold 
her most of the sinews of war with which she 
fought the Kuomintang in China and pre- 
pared for her part in the second World War. 
In the summer and early autumn of 1941 we 
repelled the advances of the moderate Konoye 
government, thus strengthening the military- 
navy clique and encouraging them to risk the 
rash adventure of Pearl Harbor and war 
with the United States and Britain. 

The fall of Japan. During the second 
World War, Japan overreached herself in 
grandiose military and naval ventures in 
the Philippines, the South Pacific, Burma, 
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and the borders of India, while failing to 

apply the vigorous military pressure in China 

that would have forced Chiang out of the 

war in 1942-43. The atom bomb brought 

the capitulation of an already defeated Japan, 

which had pled for peace before Hiroshima. ` 
The American victory in August 1945 com- 

pletely crushed the military faction, and com-” 
pelled Japan to relinquish all her foreign 

possessions and conquests. 

The MacArthur occupation regime. Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur was placed in charge 
of re-educating and democratizing the Japa- 
nese. A new constitution, written under the 
direction of MacArthur, will go into opera- 
tion in May 1947. It provides for an ex- 
treme form of republican and democratic 
government in which the Emperor is reduced 
to a mere figurehead. It also renounces the 
right of the Japanese people to declare war. 
The main problem is whether a people, ac- 
customed by centuries of conditioning to the 
opposite mode of life and government, can 
suddenly be made democratic and “peace- 
loving” by a few months—or even years—of 
forceful indoctrination. Moreover, democ- 
racy is less desperately crucial for the moment 
than Japanese economic survival. The de- 
struction of plant, the shipping of millions of 
Japanese back from Asia to an already desper- 
ately overcrowded country, the loss of ship- 
ping, and the destruction of markets have 
created an acute economic crisis in Japan, so 
that a commentator has well characterized 
the MacArthur regime to date in the follow- 
ing cryptic fashion: “School going fine; send 
more food.” 

Will history repeat itself? What the ulti- 
mate outcome will be remains to be seen, but 
there is the ominous possibility that future 
diplomatic realignments will only repeat the 
previous mistake of strengthening the mili- 
tary element in Japan. A number of the 
provincial Chinese commanders had more 
Japanese than Chinese soldiers serving under 
them a year after V-J Day. There is already 
talk in American and British military circles 
that we shall need to be cautious in crush- 
ing Japan’s military potential, which may 
prove an indispensable aid in an Anglo- 
American war with Soviet Russia. If this 
attitude prevails, the current attempt to 
democratize and disarm Japan will be seri- 
ously impaired. J 
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C. The Philippine Islands and American 
Interests in the Far East 


Theodore Roosevelt and Mahanism. 
Since it was the occupation and retention of 
the Philippine Islands by the United States 
that launched this country into Far Eastern 
imperialism, with results so pregnant for the 
future of the United States and the world, 
the background of this epochal development 
is of interest. It was one of the classic ex- 
amples of accident in history. Theodore 
Roosevelt, then assistant secretary of the navy, 
was thoroughly under the spell of Captain 
(later Admiral) Mahan’s doctrine of the bless- 
ings of naval power and imperialism—one of 
the strongest ideological foundations of con- 
temporary imperialism. When the declara- 
tion of war on Spain was imminent in 1898, 
Mr. Roosevelt—in Secretary Long's absence 
—was for the moment in charge of the Navy 
Department. Without any authorization, 
Roosevelt wired Commodore Dewey to pro- 
ceed to Manila and destroy the Spanish fleet. 
That put us in the Philippines. After the war 
was over, President McKinley decided to keep 
them, and gave his reasons in these words: 


I walked the floor of the White House night 
after night until midnight; and I am not ashamed 
to tell you, gentlemen, that I went down on my 
knees and prayed Almighty God for light and 
guidance more than one night. And one night 
late it came to me this way—I don’t know how it 
‘was but it came: (1) that we could not give them 
back to Spain—that would be cowardly and dis- 
honorable; (2) that we could not turn them over 
to France or Germany—our commercial rivals in 
the Orient—that would be bad business and dis- 
creditable; (3) that we could not leave them to 
themselvyes—they were not fit for self-government 
—and they would soon have anarchy and misrule 
over there worse than Spain’s was; and (4) that 
there was nothing left for us to do but to take 
them all, and to educate the Filipinos, and uplift 
and civilize and Christianize them, and by God’s 
grace do the very best we could by them as our 
fellow men for whom Christ also died. And then 
I went to bed, and went to sleep and slept 
soundly.® 


Preparing the Filipinos for freedom. The 
Philippine Islands were conquered by Spain 
in 1571 and from this time to 1898, except 
for the period 1762-63, when Manila was oc- 
cupied by the British, they were under Span- 
ish control. Defeated in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Spain agreed in 1898 to cede the 


Philippine Islands to the United States on 
the payment of $20,000,000 and the guaran- 
tee of the free entry of Spanish ships into 
Philippine ports for a period of ten years. 
Despite their desire to rule themselves, the 
United States did not provide for freeing the 
Philippines until 1932. A chief reason for 
our reluctance to free the Philippines is that 
we feared their subsequent occupation by 
Japan. It was thought that this might jeop- 
ardize our other holdings in the Pacific, and 
would greatly increase the prestige and stra- 
tegic power of Japan in this area. 

The Congress of the United States passed 
the Hawes-Cutting bill over President Hoo- 
ver’s veto in January 1933. It provided 
that a constitution must be drawn up which 
met the approval of the United States. After 
it had been in successful operation for ten 
years, independence was to be granted. In 
the meantime, the islands were to be kept 
under the economic tutelage of the United 
States through the provision that we would 
have control over the tariff regulations. ‘The 
bill satisfied neither the nationalistic Fili- 
pinos nor the liberal citizens of the United 
States, and its provisions were not carricd 
out. The Philippine legislature rejected the 
act, and the Tydings-McDuffie Bill was passed 
in March 1934. This provided for Philip- 
pine independence in 1946, and was more 
satisfactory to the Filipinos. 

Japanese occupation and defeat. Follow- 
ing the attack upon Pearl Harbor, the Japa- 
nese occupied the Philippines after a gallant 
defense by American and Filipino forces, who 
were cut off from essential supplies. In 
February 1945 General MacArthur returned 
to the Philippines, as he had promised, and 
recaptured them. A vast amount of de- 
struction took place during the reconquest, 
some of it purely incidental to military oper- 
ations and the rest due to Japanese orders. 
In July 1946 the provisions of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act were carried out, the Philip- 
pines were given their independence, and a 
Filipino government was installed, with Man- 
uel Roxas as president. Paul V. McNutt, 
previously our High Commissioner at Ma- 
nila, was appointed the first American am- 
bassador to the Philippines. 

Other American outposts in the Far East. 
In addition to the Philippines, now relin- 
quished, the United States possesses in the 
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Pacific and Far Eastern area the Hawaiian 
Islands, annexed in 1898; the island of Tu- 
tuila in the Samoan group, obtained in 1899; 
an important coaling station and nayal base 
in Guam, obtained as a result of the Spanish- 
American War; and access to cable and radio 
stations on the island of Yap, guaranteed at 
the Washington Conference of 1921-29. 
None of these areas, however, figured promi- 
nently in contemporary imperialistic de- 
velopments or controversies. After the sec- 
ond World War, the United States decided to 
retain a number of bases in the Pacific for 
defensive purposes. 


D. Oceania and Australasia 

Pacific areas. One of the areas of so-called 
backward races that has been most thor- 
oughly appropriated by Western imperialis- 
tic nations is that which includes the islands, 
greatly varying in size and importance, which 
are situated south and east of Asia. These 
are usually divided into two major divisions, 
Oceania and Australasia. The former is fur- 
ther subdivided into Malaysia, Polynesia, 
Micronesia, and Melanesia; the latter is com- 
posed of Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
and the lesser adjacent islands. Both divi- 
sions were more or less controlled by Euro- 
pean powers, 

The chief significance of the first World 
War in this area was the disposition of the 
German possessions in Oceania. The Sa- 
moan Islands went to New Zealand. In gen- 
eral, the German islands north of the equator 
were handed over as mandatories to Japan, 


VII. THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN 


America born in colonialism and dedicated 
to expansion. The manifestation of con- 
temporary imperialism most interesting and 
relevant to Americans is the expansion of 
American capital and colonial power beyond 
the old boundaries of the United States. It 
has often been stated that the United States 
is the one state that stood aloof from the 
imperialistic orgy of the last half-century. 
Yet the truth seems to be that we were con- 
ceived in imperialism and dedicated to the 
principle of expansion. Founded in the first 
great period of imperialism and colonialism, 
ours has always been an imperialistic country 
from the standpoint of the development of 
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while those south of the equator were given 
as mandatories to Australia. 

Australasia. Australia was claimed as an 
English possession in 1770 by Captain James 
Cook. By 1859 some six colonies had de- 
veloped in Australia and Tasmania: New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, West Australia, and Tasmania. 
The conventions of 1897-99 drafted a con- 
stitution for Australia, including Tasmania. 
This was embodied in the Australian Com- 
monwealth Act of 1900, uniting the six col- 
onies into a self-governing unit within the 
British Empire. The government of Aus- 
tralia combined essentially the federal repub- 
lican structure of the United States with the 
British cabinet system of representative gov- 
ernment. 

From 1769 to 1839 New Zealand was nomi- 
nally claimed by Great Britain. In 1839 
Great Britain formally assumed possession of 
the region. In 1853 New Zealand was given 
self-government, and in 1865 it was separated 
in an administrative sense from Australia. 
In September 1907, it was proclaimed the 
Dominion of New Zealand and constituted 
another self-governing colony of the British 
Empire. 

The fact that American military, naval, 
and air forces saved Australia and New Zea- 
land from Japanese invasion in the second 
World War has unquestionably increased the 
prestige of the United States in Australasia 
and strengthened the bond between them, 
somewhat at the expense of British prestige 
and interests. 


AMERICA IN MODERN IMPERIALISM 


control over new areas and the subjugation 
of lesser peoples. The growth of our country 
has been largely the record of imperialistic 
efforts and successes. 

From frontier to empire. The history of 
the United States from 1607 to 18go is in 
large part the portrayal of a continually ex- 
panding frontier, during which expansion we 
brought the original Indian population un- 
der our control and conquered much of a 
great continent. This stage ended about 
1890, at the very time when we had just 
passed through important later stages of the 
Industrial Revolution. For the first time we 
had acquired a considerable yolume of excess 
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capital, and had developed a greater necessity 
for markets overseas. In other words, we 
wished to expand beyond our continental 
boundaries at the exact moment when we 
had the resources to do so and were under 
the control of a political party that was 
strongly dominated by American industry 
and finance. 

As important as the economic pressure for 
American imperialism, colonialism, and na- 
valism was the ideological impulse to expan- 
sion supplied in the writings of Admiral Ma- 
han on sea power, mentioned on page 760. 
In his various eloquent and persuasive books 
he argued that a nation to be strong, must 
have foreign trade and, to protect its foreign 
trade, must have a strong navy. Both its 
trade and the requisite navy necessitate a co- 
lonial empire for commercial independence 
and prosperity and for bases which the navy 
can use for coaling and repair stations and 
for harbors and places of refuge. 

In the following summary paragraph Pro- 
fessor Parker Moon gives’ this astonishing 
statement of the actual extent of the Ameri- 
can Empire: 

But if Canada is part of the British Empire, and 
if Egypt and Iraq are under British control, then 
by the same standards Cuba, Haiti, the Domini- 
can Republic, Panama, and Nicaragua are to be 
reckoned as falling in some degree under the con- 
trol of the United States, for they are subject to 
military intervention, which Canada is not; their 
foreign affairs are to some extent submitted to 
American ‘guidance, or at least to an American 
veto; their economic life is in considerable meas- 
ure under American supervision; and they are 
protected against non-American encroachment 
quite as genuinely as any French or British protec- 
torate. Liberia may perhaps be added to the list, 
without serious dispute. Some readers would 
wish to add other Central American Republics, or 
Mexico, or Colombia and Venezuela; but these 
are excluded for the reason that American inter- 

` vention in their affairs is less formal, less continu- 
ous, less analogous to the “protectorates” of Euro- 
pean imperialism. Taking then, this fairly con- 
servative list of quasi-dependencies—Cuba, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Panama, Nicaragua, and Liberia 
—and adding it to the list of territories and pos- 
sessions, we obtain a grand total that will put the 
United States colonial empire in sixth place for 
area, and for population, and in second place for 
commercial value. For a non-aggressive nation, 
the United States has done remarkably well, as 


compared with rivals candidly intent on imperial . 


expansion. Only Great Britain has done better.1° 
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Rise of the American Empire. We first 
turned to Latin America," justifying our ac- 
tion in official rhetoric on the ground of ad- 
vancing the cause of human justice, but in 
the process increasing our facilities for invest- 
ment and acquiring under favorable condi- 
tions the valuable natural resources of the 
extensive lands occupied. 

Our intervention in Cuba was not novel or 
accidental. We had aided the movement for 
Cuban independence from Spain and had 
considered intervention at various times for 
more than half a century before 1898. Then 
things shaped up for the final step, with no 
special credit to our diplomatic ethics. From 
Cuba and Puerto Rico we extended our eco- 
nomic penetration and political pressure into 
other parts of Latin America: Mexico, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salva- 
dor, Panama, and the Virgin Islands. Dur- 
ing the same period we turned to the Pacific 
and entered the Hawaiian Islands and the 
Philippines. The United States also joined 
with alacrity in the commercial penetration 
of China. 

With the outbreak of the first World War 
came our remarkable investments in Allied 
bonds and the subsequent European loans, 
which have made us the most powerful in- 
fluence in European finance. By 1929 we 
held foreign securities, exclusive of war debts, 
to the face value of some $18,000,000,000. 
Upon the discovery of rich petroleum re- 
sources in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia we 
have interested ourselves in the Near Orient. 
There is no discernible limit to the nature or 
extent of our future investments in oversea 
areas—unless we profit by the lesson afforded 
by our stupendous losses through default. 

The most striking aspects of our recent 
financial penetration beyond national boun- 
daries are those connected with the expansion 
of our interests in Canada and Latin America 
and our increasing importance in European 
international finance. We have now become 
the chief foreign investor in Canada. In 
1931, out of a total of $6,500,000,000 of for- 
eign capital invested in Canada, $4,500,000,- 
ooo was American (U. S.) investment. Our 
trade and interests in South America have in- 
creased amazingly in three decades; and 
Europe has come to look to our aid and direc- 
tion in settling its outstanding financial 
problems, as the formulation of the Dawes 
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and Young reports, the Hoover-Laval Mora- 
torium, Lend-Lease in the second World 
War, postwar loans, and the Bretton Woods 
financial arrangements bear eloquent witness. 
We expended about $50,000,000,000 for 
Lend-Lease and have paid out $20,000,000,- 
000 in postwar aid since V-J Day in August 
1945. 

Evolution of Latin America. Latin Amer- 
ica, extending from the southern boundary 
of the United States to Cape Horn, was ex- 
plored and settled mainly by the Spanish, 
with the exception of Portuguese Brazil, the 
Guianas, and a few French settlements in the 
West Indies. The trade of the Spanish col- 
onies was regulated by the extremely rigid 
Spanish mercantilism administered through 
the House of Trade created in 1503. 

Dwelling under a corrupt and inefficient 
officialdom and a stifled commercial activity, 
the inhabitants of Latin America made little 
administrative and political progress until 
the era of the revolutions following 1810. 
From this year to 1830 and from 1838 to 
1850, with two late additions at the very 
opening of the goth century, Latin America 
became a group of independent American 
states. Along with these there are the fol- 
lowing foreign possessions: British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
Barbados, the Leeward and Windward is- 
lands, Trinidad, and Tobago controlled by 
Great Britain; French Guiana, Martinique, 
and Guadeloupe owned by France; ‘Dutch 
Guiana, Curaçao, and some lesser islands be- 
longing to Holland; and Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands possessed by the United States. 

International policies in Pan-American re- 
lations. The period from 1898 to the present 
has been conspicuous for the development 
of three important intercontinental policies 
as between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica: (1) the rise of a distinct Latin-American 
foreign policy under the direction of the 
A.B.C. Powers (Argentina, Brazil, and Chile), 
which has questioned the Monroe Doctrine 
in Latin America generally and south of the 
equator in particular; (2) the counter- 
development of an opposing tendency in the 
aggressive imperialism of the United States 
in this region, with a bold extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine for Latin America; and (3) 
the attempt to compromise these two con- 
flicting tendencies through the development 
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of the Pan-American movement, which has 
been in progress since 1880, and the Good 
Neighbor Policy instituted by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Cordell Hull after 
1933- ? 

Evolution of the Monroe Doctrine. Thc 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine has 
kept pace with Latin-American progress and 
the development of our foreign relations. It 
originated in Monroe’s administration as a 
warning to European reactionaries not to 
interfere with the internal politics of states 
in the Western Hemisphere. President 
Monroe and Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams had expressly stated that, in consider- 
ation of our banning all European interfer- 
‘ence in the domestic affairs of American coun- 
tries (specifically the revolutionary Latin 
American governments of the time), we 
would not interfere in the domestic matters 
of European countries. In the days of 
Johnson and Grant the policy was extended 
to inform European nations that they could 
annex no more American territory. In Ben- 
jamin Harrison's administration this attitude 
was expanded to warn Europeans against 
attempting to conquer American territory. 

Grover Cleveland forced Great Britain to 
arbitrate the Venezuela boundary dispute. 
For a number of years after 1870 we had in- 
formed European countries of the, para- 
mount interest of the United States in an 
isthmian canal. In 1903 President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt allowed the United States to 
support a secession party in Colombia in 
order to secure our dominance in the canal 
scheme and the construction of the Panama 
Canal by the United States. Roosevelt stood 
firmly against territorial aggression by Euro- 
peans and declared that when any American 
state was unable to discharge the duties nor- 
mally devolving on a civilized state or when - 
it used force on representatives of foreign 
countries, it was the duty of the United States 
to intervene to maintain order and keep the 
peace. Following this policy, he took over 
the financial administration of Santo Do- 
mingo in 1905; President Taft took similar 
action with regard to Nicaragua in 1912; 
and President Wilson did the same with 
Haiti in 1915. 

The furthest extension of the Monroe 
Doctrine came with Woodrow Wilson’s an- 
nouncement that we would not recognize 
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states north of the equator which had estab- 
lished by force new governments that did not 
represent the will of the people; and in 
Coolidge’s implication that we would censor 
the political morality of the Latin-American 
countries north of the Panama Canal. 
President Truman’s proposal on March 12, 
1947, to intervene actively and powerfully in 
the domestic affairs of Greece and Turkey 
was, of course, a complete repudiation of all 
diplomatic and ethical basis for the Monroe 
Doctrine. We have no ethical grounds from 
now on to oppose European intervention in 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
The “Good Neighbor Policy” since 1928. 
Since 1928, in fact, the United States has 
receded markedly from maintaining a strong 
Monroe Doctrine by our interpretation of 
the doctrine when signing the Kellogg Pact, 
and in arbitration and conciliation treaties 
of Pan-American import signed in 1929. At 
the time of the Pan-American Conference in 
the winter of 1933-34, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt declared our intention of allowing 
a policy of self-determination to prevail in 
Latin America. In May 1934 the Roosevelt 
administration abrogated the Platt Amend- 
ment and gave Cuba the status of complete 
political independence. In such policies and 
in the attempt to secure more liberal trade 
relations, President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull pursued what they called the Good 
Neighbor Policy with respect to Latin Amer- 
ica. Such a designation was justified down 
to the outbreak of the second World War. 
Behind the “Good Neighbor.” The com- 
mercial and (for practical purposes) the po- 
litical domination of the United States over 
the Caribbean region and Central America 
seems assured. The United States has re- 
tained control of Puerto Rico, has exercised 
a general supervision over Cuba, has admin- 
istered the finances of Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
Nicaragua, and Salvador, has purchased the 
Virgin Islands from Denmark, has intervened 
in several Central American states and in 
Venezuela in the interest of political stability 
and peace, and has conniyed at the disrup- 
tion of Colombia in order to secure the 
Panama route for the isthmian canal. As 
Professor J. Fred Rippy well insists, we “vir- 
tually control,” in addition to our Puerto 
Rican colony, Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, Salvador, 
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Guatemala, and Panama, and dominate fi- 
nancially Venezuela and Colombia. There is 
slight wonder that we are often viewed with 
suspicion and fear by Latin-American states, 
which look upon our protestations of anti- 
imperialism as gross hypocrisy. 

United States, Britain, and Germany in 
South America. While the influence of the 
United States is dominant in Latin America 
north of the equator, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France, in the order named, ex- 
erted a comparable power south of the equa- 
tor in matters pertaining to capital, indus- 
try, and commerce down to 1914. The first 
World War was a great blow to German in- 
terests, and the German losses were exploited 
‘and absorbed by Britain, France, and the 
United States. Under the Nazis, German 
commercial activities developed again. They 
had reached considerable proportions when 
the second World War broke out in 1939. 
At the present time, the United States and 
Britain are the chief contenders for the trade 
of Latin America south of the equator, but 
Russia also is beginning commercial relations 
with that area. 

The Argentine fiasco. In order to line up 
the Latin-American states against the Axis, 
the United States carried on extensive propa- 
ganda activities in Latin America from 1939 
onward, spending, it has been estimated, 
nearly six billion dollars in one way or an- 
other. While such a policy may have been 
justified as a defensive measure, the United 
States possibly went too far in pressing Argen- 
tina, especially after the war was over. 
Rashly and poorly advised by Spruille 
Braden, our ambassador at Buenos Aires and 
later assistant secretary of state, we used 
many types of influence to dislodge the Juan 
D. Perón regime, even publishing documents 
designed to prove the pro-Axis sympathies 
of Perón and his associates. “The result was 
that in March 1946 Perón was elected presi- 
dent for a six-year term with the largest 
electoral majority in Argentine political his- 
tory. Apparently other Latin-American 
states privately enjoyed and approved this re- 
buke to American interference in the domes- 
tic political affairs of a powerful Latin- 
American state. Our excessive pressure on 
Latin America during the second World 
War did much to undermine the effects of the 
Good Neighbor Policy. A changed attitude 
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toward Perón early in 1947 may have come 
too late. We have sought to offset the loss of 
our prestige in Latin America caused by the 
Argentine blunders by cultivating Mexico, 
and proposing a new armament program for 
South America. 

American intervention in Europe. The 
United States has entered extensively into 
world politics beyond the Latin-American 
area, In Europe, we participated in the 
Algeciras Conference of 1906; entered the 
first World War, took a leading part in creat- 
ing the League of Nations (which we later 
refused to join); participated prominently, 
if unofficially, in the plans to handle the 
Reparations problem; took part in various 
postwar disarmament and monetary confer- 
ences; entered the second World War; fi- 
nanced the latter very largely through Lend- 
Lease; helped to occupy and administer Ger- 
many after the war; took the leading part in 
financing the postwar monetary projects in- 
stituted at the Bretton Woods Conference of 
1944; led in creating and entered the United 
Nations Organization; and appeared to be 
standing behind Great Britain in its program 
of resisting Russian pressure in the Near East. 

The United States in the Far East. Just 
as notable has been our entry into Far East- 
ern affairs. After taking the Philippines 
and annexing Hawaii, we participated in 
putting down the Boxer Rebellion and col- 
laborated with Britain in setting up the 
Open Door Policy. President Theodore 
Roosevelt intervened in time to give Japan 
victory rather than possible defeat in the 
Russo-Japanése War. We supported the 
creation of a Chinese Republic in 1912. We 
approved a virtual Japanese Monroe Doc- 
trine for the Far East in the Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement during the first World War. We 
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led in the Washington Disarmament Confer- 
ence which readjusted Far Eastern affairs 
after the war. Since that time we have taken 
perhaps the leading role in diplomatic pres- 
sure on China and Japan. We approved 
and financed the Kuomintang in both war 
and peace. We protested the Japanese in- 
vasion of Manchuria, and encouraged China 
to continue war against Japan in 1937. We 
provided Japan with the raw materials 
needed to prosecute this war. Finally, it 
was our diplomatic and economic pressure 
on Japan in 1941 that led the Japanese war 
lords to risk the, attack on Pearl Harbor. 
We sought vainly to promote peace and unity 
in China in 1945-46, and are now under- 
taking to re-educate Japan and create a demo- 
cratic regime in that country. 

Our role in the Near East. In the Near 
East we unofficially opposed the partition of 
Persia in 1907. We also began to develop 
oil interests in Persia and Mesopotamia. 
After the first World War we continued the 
development of these interests and helped to 
preserve some semblance of Persian inde- 
pendence. While friendly to the Zionist de- 
velopment in Palestine, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt involved us in some confusion 
and contradictions through his friendly as- 
surances to Ibn Saud, the Arab leader, at 
their meeting in Egypt in 1945. We have 
taken some part in the Anglo-Jewish conflict 
over migration to Palestine since the war, 
officially supporting the Jewish demands, and 
we have stood with Turkey and Britain 
against the Russian desire to achieve con- 
trol of the Straits leading out of the Black 
Sea, and we have announced our intention 
to go to almost any extent necessary to block 
the assertion of Russian hegemony over 
Greece and Turkey. 


VIII. SUMMARY OF IMPERIALISTIC EXPANSION 


Perhaps the best summary of the extent 
of modern imperialism, before the world situ- 
ation was drastically upset by the second 


World War, can be offered by the two tables 
on page 766 taken from Professor Moon’s Im- 
perialism and World Politics? 


IX. THE ECONOMICS OF CONTEMPORARY IMPERIALISM 


Economic realities in the imperialist com- 
plex. The guiding motive in contemporary 
imperialism today is an economic one; for 
however emphatically the “white man’s bur- 
den” and the religious motiyes may be put 


forward, they are in part only disguises for 
the economic realities beneath."* Africa, the 
Near and Far East, and South America are 
vital factors in the industrial and commercial 
system of the western world. From them 
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come such highly important commodities as a constantly expanding foreign trade. 

rubber, petroleum, ‘cotton, coffee, cocoa, Growth of colonial trade. At the end of 
sugar, hemp, and such minerals as phosphate, the 19th century, non-European countries 
manganese, copper, and gold. To them go took less than a quarter of the exports of the 
the manufactured goods, chiefly textiles and United States; in 1923, they took almost a half, 
iron and steel products, of which the indus-. During that period, the exports to and im- 


Areas OF COLONIAL EMPIRES AFTER THE First Wort> WAR 
(Colonial Possessions and Protectorates) 
In thousands of square miles 


Africa Asia Pacific §§ Americas Total 

British © gore ESS a ee ae 4,203 2,126 3279. 4,008 13,616 
Russian ** .., aye 6,400 3 6,400 
French + ... A tires 317 4 10 36 4,136 
Portuguese . 3 927 7 1.6 936 
Belgian ......... 931 931 
United States tf ........+ 37 122 752 gi 
Ditch ance aire : 734 55 789 
Italian r 3 780 780 
Spanish ... 129 132 
Japanese § .. 3 ` 86 28 114 
Total — ni 28,742 


* Comprising the Dominions and all parts of the Empire as listed in the Statesman’s Year-Book, excepting 
Great Britain and Ireland. Egypt is included, though nominally independent. Mandates are also added 

** Asiatic Russia, estimated, not including portions of Mongolia occupied by Soviet forces. 

+ Including mandates and Algeria, although the latter is in certain matters considered an integral part of 
Vrance. Including also the French zone of the Moroccan protectorate. 

++ Including Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Samoa, Guam, the 
Wake and Midway Islands, the Panama Canal Zone, Guantanamo, Fonseca Bay, Corn Island, Cuba, Haiti. 
the Dominican Republic, Panama, Nicaragua, Liberia. R 

§ Including Chosen and Port Arthur on the mainland; and Formosa, southern Sakhalin, the Pescadores, 
jand the mandated islands in the Pacific. One should add the protectorate, Manchukuo. 

§§ Including the Malay Archipelago, Australasia, and all islands of the Pacific. 


POPULATIONS OF COLONIAL EMPIRES AFTER THE First WorLD WAR 
(Colonial Possessions and Protectorates) 


In millions 


Africa Asia Pacific Americas Total 
British! (Geta Se S a Sele di 65 333 8 n 417 
French ive se. ies Ee adatai ett 30 23 Xo x 59 
e E T E EATA 50 x 50. 
Russian .. 35 35 
Japanese ... 19 4 23 
United States . 1.5 11.4 9 22 
Belgian ........ AT TEN Ser 5 : 11.5 
Portuguese .......... ` 8 x x 9 
Italian ... 1.9 3 2 
Spanish .... 1 1 

Total 630 


x indicates population of less than one million. 


trialized nations produce a large surplus. ports from colonial territories (our own and 
As the western nations become more highly others) grew at a much more rapid rate than 
industrialized their needs for a dependable foreign trade in general. Before the depres- 
supply of raw materials and a stable market sion of 1929 and the Gandhi movement Eng- 
are enhanced, and these nations will require land sent each year about $500,000,000 worth 
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of goods to India alone, atid imported some- 
what less. The trade of the Belgiati Congo 
grew from about $10,000,000 at the tiirn of 
the century to $44,500,000 if i924, and to 
$108,000,000 in 1938. 

Statistical evidence of the commercial im- 
portance of colonies can be multiplied in- 
definitely. ,And though by no means all of 
the trade of colonies is with the mother coun- 
try, the latter usually enjoys some advantage 
in that trade. Why else should Belgium have 
secured valuable raw materials to the sum of 
187,000,000 francs from the Belgian Congo 
in a year, while only 13,000,000 francs’ worth 
went to England and 17,000,000 .to all of 
America? And why else should America’s 
share of Philippine imports have increased 
from 6 per cent in 1893 to 55 per cent in 
1925? And as the competition for markets 
became keener, the emphasis on control nat- 
urally tended to increase. Japan's aggres- 
siveness toward China was primarily the re- 
sult of its desire to control the valuable nat- 
ural resources needed by its expanding in- 
dustry, and to enjoy a preferential position 
in the market offered by the vast Chinese 
population. Yet, as we shall see at the close 
of this section, the economic value of colonial- 
ism has been greatly exaggerated by im- 
perialists. Possession of colonies no longer 
assures a monopoly of their trade or control 
over all their raw materials. 

Moreover, even in the case of such a com- 
mercial and colonial country as Great Brit- 
ain, the total colonial trade is only a fraction 
(less than one-third) of the trade with non- 
colonial areas and a far lesser fraction of 
the home market. At its height, the non- 
European trade of the United States never 
amounted to 5 per cent of our home market 
for American goods, a figure which admira- 
bly proves the great economic and financial 
fallacy involved in American imperialism 
and colonialism since 1898, not even counting 
‘the costs of navalism and two world wars. 

Penetration versus intervention. Im- 
perialism does not inevitably lead either to 
political intervention or to annexation. The 
United States, in particular, has often ostensi- 
bly justified the claims of its political spokes- 
men by avoiding the onus of political control, 
while at the same time achieving the actual 
imperialistic aims.'* We have intervened in 
political affairs in Latin America on nu- 
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merous occasions, and we have established 
financial receiverships, as for instance in our 
conttol of the custoins duties in Haiti. Bit 
our defenders have underlined our disinter- 
estedness by pointing out.that our interven- 
tion has always been temporary, and that we 
have rarely set up any permanent political 
control. Probably our ends have been served 
much better through establishing the de- 
sired measure of economic influence without 
taking on the burdens and expenses of po- 
litical administration. 

Financial imperialism. The economic as- 
pects of imperialism are by no means. ex- 
hausted by a recitation of trade statistics. 
Undeveloped areas also are of great sig- 
nificance as avenues for the investment of 
surplus capital, which is attracted there by 
the relatively high rates of return. Vast 
amounts of European capital went into the 
economic expansion of the United States 
from 1825, to 1895; and in more recent times, 
billions of capital have flowed from Europe 
and the United States into Africa, the Near 
East, the Far East, and South America. Cof- 
fee plantations, rubber plantations, oil wells, 
highways and railroads, and commercial or- 
ganizations are a few of the channels into 
which European and American capital has 
been turned. The results have not always, 
been profitable, but sometimes the return 
has been several hundred per cent. It has 
been estimated that England’s investment 
in India alone before 1939 amounted to 
close to $5,000,000,000. French investments 
abroad had reached $10,000,000,000 by 1914; 
German investments amounted to. about 
$7,000,000,000, 

The American financial stakes in imperial- 
ism. Most striking of all, however, is the 
story of American foreign investments. In 
1goo we had about $500,000,000 invested out- 
side our own boundaries, chiefly in Mexico, 
Canada, and Cuba. By 1914 the amount 
had increased to about $2,500,000,000, of 
which almost half was in Latin America and 
about one-quarter in Canada. At the same 
time, however, we owed abroad nearly twice 
as much as our investment credits. 

At the end of the first World War, this posi- 
tion had altered completely. A large part 
of our securities owned abroad had been sold 
back to us to pay debts; and at the same time 
we had advanced enormous sums; mainly to 
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Europe. By 1920, we had been transformed 
from a debtor to a creditor nation, to which 
foreign countries owed about $3,000,000,000 
exclusive of the Allied war debts of about 
$12,000,000,000. By 1929 we were the world’s 
creditors to the extent of about $18,000,000,- 
000, not counting war loans. We had ex- 
tensive financial interests in Europe, chiefly 
in the electrical, telephone, automobile, 
motion-picture, and oil industries. This was 
partly a natural result of our industrial ex- 
pansion, but the speed with which it had oc- 
curred was due largely to the first World War 
and postwar conditions. Our investments 
abroad increased steadily until the depres- 
sion of 1929. The losses which this and 
other factors entailed served to curb the ten- 
dency after 1930. We invested relatively lit- 
tle money abroad after that time until the 
second World War, when Lend-Lease and 
postwar monetary arrangements utterly 
dwarfed our overseas investments prior to 
1939. The remarkable growth of American 
investments abroad since 1914 is well pres- 
ented in the following table: f. 


U.S. INVESTMENTS ABROAD 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Region 1914 1932 

_ Europe . 350 5:765 
Canada ... 750 4,601 

South America .. 100 3,079 

Central America . 1,200 3,015 

Australasia ..... 175 1,012 

Miscellaneous 50 495 

TOE D SAA css Srii 2,625 17:967 


Before the first World War, our financial 
stake in Canada was about one-fourth that of 
England; now it is more than double that 
of Britain. It has even been said that if a 
war should break out between England and 
the United States, Canada’s economic inter- 
ests might align it on the side of the United 
States. Our investments in South America 
had grown by leaps and bounds—from 100 
million dollars in 1914 to over 3,000 million 
in 1932—being especially heavy in Mexico, 
Cuba, Chile, and Argentina. While a large 
part of these investments had gone into min- 
ing, railways, public utilities, and oil, a con- 
siderable portion had been put into state 
and municipal bonds. 

From 1914 to 1929 the American public 
bought widely, optimistically, and indiscrim- 


inately almost any foreign securities offered, 
and American companies made heavy invest- 
ment in plant and equipment, particularly 
in the South American countries. By the 
end of 1929 our investments abroad had 
reached the astonishing total of nearly 
$18,000,000,000. 

“The morning after.” Since 1929 the day 
of reckoning has come, and the United States 
has learned the cost of becoming banker to 
the world. In excess of $6,000,000,000 of our 
investments, exclusive of war debts, were in 
default in 1933, and the sum mounted rap- 
idly as compound interest piled up. Of 
about $7,500,000,000 in foreign public bonds 
held in the United States, some $3,000,000,- 
ooo were in default of interest, principal, or 
both. No small part of this loss, the bulk of 
which fell on the individual investor, must be 
counted a cost of our imperialistic tendencies. 
These losses were, of course, the merest trifle 
compared to the defaulted first World War 
debts, Lend-Lease during the second World 
War, postwar loans abroad, and our contri- 
bution to the Bretton Woods monetary pro- 
jects. The defaulted Allied debts in the first 
World War amounted to about $12,000,000,- 
000; Lend-Lease to $50,000,000,000; and post- 
war loans and grants since V-J Day to $20,- 
000,000,000, and we have only just got nicely 
under way with postwar loans. The condi- 
tions have become steadily worse abroad since 
1945, thus requiring ever greater American 
aid and creating a burden so heavy that it 
actually affected the budget plans for 1947. 

The balance sheet of imperialism. The 
United States is not the only country, how- 
ever, to discover that the imperialistic ledger 
has a heavy debit side. Foreign bonds had, 
in most cases, been a bad investment. In 
1933 some $22,300,000,000 in public bonds 
throughout the world were in default, with 
accumulated interest of some $12,500,000,000. 
Libya, a relatively barren country, cost Italy 
nearly $600,000,000 up to 1924; and the trade 
amounted to less than the annual deficit in 
the cost of administration. The Boer War, 
undertaken chiefly because of England’s im- 
perialistic ambition, cost that country 30,000 
lives and £250,000,000, And every country 
with imperialistic leanings has undergone 
similar heavy costs, among which must be 
counted a share of the upkeep of army and 
navy, maintained partly to proctect the colo- 
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nialempire. Even Britain, which has profited 
most from colonialism, has finally been 
brought to financial and commercial ruin by 
imperialism and the foreign policies and wars 
it has entailed. 

If imperialism be regarded, as it should be, 
as a chief cause of the two World Wars, then 
a part of the colossal costs of these conflicts 
must be assessed against it. Offsetting these 
costs, which sometimes mount staggeringly, 
are to be placed considerable gains in trade 
and the imponderable. known as “national 
prestige,” which finds a satisfying expression 
in the colors upon a map of the world show- 
ing the extent of the colonial domain. Im- 
perialism has, quite obviously, put the world 
badly in the red, not only in blood but in 
terms of the ledger. 

The fallacies of economic imperialism. 
One of the most thorough and reliable ef- 
forts to discover just how much economic 
value there may have been in imperialism 
and colonialism to the countries involved 
was made by Professor Grover Clark in two 
valuable books, The Balance Sheet of Im- 
perialism, and A Place in the Sun (both 
1936). Dr. Clark lists these three major 
justifications that have been brought for- 
ward in behalf of imperialism and colonial- 
ism: (1) Colonies give the mother country a 
strangle hold over their trade and bring great 
trading opportunities which the mother 
country could not otherwise possess; (2) colo- 
nies are indispensable to the mother country 
as a source of raw materials which could not 
be assuredly obtained elsewhere; and (3) colo- 
nies are essential as a place of refuge for 
the excess population of the mother coun- 
try. 

Dr. Clark insists that the facts do not bear 
out any of these three basic contentions of 
the imperialists. Not a single main coloniz- 
ing power has ever carried on even as much 
as a third of its total foreign trade with 
its colonies. There is no evidence that po- 
litical control in contemporary times assures 
commercial control. And the possession of 
colonies does not make certain the control 
over raw materials. Moreover, the nature of 
indispensable raw materials differs with each 
major change in technology. Nations were 
little interested in rubber or petroleum in 
1870; and ten years hence uranium may be 
more important than either of these com- 
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modities. Especially fallacious is the argu- 
ment that colonies are essential to relieve 
excess population. Emigrants can go else- 
where rather freely; and only a very small 
percentage of those who leave any mother 
country go to her colonies. In the last half- 
century, only 2.6 per cent of the emigrants 
leaving Europe have gone to the colonies of 
their respective countries. Dr. Clark con- 
cludes that: “The three main arguments for 
possessing colonies turn out to be three great 
fallacies—and they are seen to be dangerous 
as well as costly fallacies when account is 
taken of the results of the struggle for colo- 
nies not only or even primarily in cash but in 
lives lost, in wars caused, and in the pyra- 
mided hatreds which so gravely threaten new 
wars.” 15 

Equally fallacious is the myth of world 
trade, the idea that a nation’s prosperity must 
depend mainly on world trade. In few coun- 
tries has the foreign trade ever been more 
than a fraction of the home market. Fur- 
ther, from 1913 to 1939, the very time that 
imperialism and the struggle for markets has 
been most fierce, the total foreign trade of 
the world fell, from 41 billion to 27 billion, 
with a brief boom in the 'g0’s. The second 
World War had its roots in the effort to pro- 
tect foreign trade. This war cost over a tril- 
lion dollars—to protect a foreign trade of 27 
billion in the last prewar year—and all but 
wiped out postwar foreign trade.* 

In his address at Baylor University on 
March 6, 1947, President Truman called 
upon the country to recognize the primary 
importance of foreign trade for the prosper- 
ity of our country and proudly called atten- 
tion to the importance of our exports, which 
may amount to $18,000,000,000 in 1947.1° 
What he failed to point out was that we have 
to give away most of what we export because 
those who need the food and goods are so im- 
poverished, in large part by postwar policies 
which we help to uphold, that they cannot 
pay us in any predictable future. These ex- 
ports are paid for by American taxpayers. 
Even those countries which, like England, go 
through the motions of paying us are usually 
able to do so only on the basis of previous 
American loans, The system under which 
we now operate has been accurately dubbed 
“deficit mercantilism.” 

The depression beginning in 1929 put a 
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severe crimp in imperialism and the export 
of capital, beside reducing the income from 
oversea investments. The extensive default- 
ing on American investments abr ‘oad not only 
lessened the income of American investors 
but also discouraged further investment. 
The moratorium of 1932 was in part a recog- 
nition of this state of affairs. The citizens of 
other countries have suffered likewise from 
the defaulting on bonds by foreign countries. 


X. IMPERIALISM AS A CAUSE 


The relation of the expansionist movement 
to the state of mind that brought on the first 
World War will be apparent from a bare 
summary of the international friction it cre- 

» ated. ‘ England and Germany clashed over 
territory in Africa and over the German atti- 


-tude toward the British policy in dealing 
“with ‘the Boers; in Oceania, concerning the | 


~ Samoan and other islands; and in Asia Minor, 
over the attempt of Germany to develop 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor generally. 


England and Russia had been led by jeal-. 


ousy over territory in the Near East into a 
bloody war in the middle of the century, 
nearly into another in 1878 and 1884, and 
mutual aggression in relatively helpless Persia 
ended without war only by parceling out the 
territory between them. England and 
France, after earlier friction over northern 
Egypt, cane near to, war over the Fashoda in- 
cident in 1898, and hostility was averted 
solely by a redistribution of colonial ambi- 
tions and diplomatic alignments. 

Germany and France threatened the peace 
of Europe thrice over Morocco before the 
matter was even temporarily adjusted. The 
rivalry of Germany and Russia in western 
Asia was not wholly settled by the “Willy- 
Nicky” correspondence or the convention of 
1911; and the conflict between Mittel-Europa 
and Panslavic plans, and the mutual rivalry 
over Turkey, stimulated the diplomatic crisis 
that precipitated the war. Germany and the 
United States clashed over the Samoan Is- 
lands*and the American conquest of the 
Philippines. Italy broke its long friendship 
with France over French annexation of Tu- 
nis, and made war on Turkey to secure Tri- 
politania after being sharply held up in Abys- 
sinia. Russia and Japan fought over eastern 

_ Asiatic ports and Manchuria. Finally, the 


The drop in income from oversea invest- 
ments is well illustrated by the case of Eng- 
land. Her income from oversea investments 
was estimated as £285,000,000 in 1928, £165,- 
000,000 in 1930, and £155,000,000 in 1933. 
It continued to fall right down to 1939,-and 
the second World War upset the whole pic- 
ture of British imper ialism, transforming 
Britain from a great creditor nation to a 
debtor state. 

By 


OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


“glory” of our war with Spain and its im- 
perialistic consequences served the better to 
prepare the United States to enter upon the 
first World War. 

Another important way in which im- 
perialism helped on the first World War was 
the contribution it made to the creation of 
the great conflicting alliances in. Europe. 
Though the existence of the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente probably did not 
actually make a world war inevitable, it cer- 
tainly made such a conflict far more likely, 
given the general setting of European politic s 
in 1914. 

Imperialism contributed its share to the 
coming of the great conflict: (1) through the 
rivalry of the commercial empires of Great 
Britain and Germany; (2) through British 
jealousy of German advances in the Near 
Orient; (3) through naval rivalry due to the 
naval increases believed to be essential to 
protect national commerce and colonies; 
(4) through French colonial ambitions as a 
compensation for European defeat; and 
(5) through the Russian desire to secure un- 
impeded access through, or complete control 
of, the Straits leading out of the Black Sea. 
Nationalism and imperialism welded the op- 
posing alliances and turned Europe into an 
armed camp. When the crisis came in the 
summer of 1914, the forces and personalitics 
favoring war triumphed over those which 
worked for peace. 

‘The eminent English economist, J. A. Hob- 
son, has summarized the combined effects of 
capitalism, nationalism, and imperialism in 
creating the state of mind, attitudes, and 
policies that inevitably produced the. first 
World War, given the existing state of inter- 
national relations and of archaic diplomatic 
methods; 
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We have seen these two dominant forces emerg- 
ing and moulding the course of actual events. 
Nationałism and capitalism in secret conjunction 
produced independent, armed and opposed pow- 
ers within each country, claiming and wielding a 
paramountcy, political, social, and economic, 
within the nation and working for further expan- 
sion outside. This competition of what may 
fairly be called capitalist states, evolving modern 
forms of militarism and protectionism, laid the 
powder trains. The dramatic antithesis of ag- 
gressive autocracies and pacific democracies in 
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recent history is false, and the failure to discern 
this falsehood explains the great surprise. No- 
where had the conditions of pacific democracy 
been established. Everywhere an inflamed and 
aggrandizing nationalism had placed the growing 
powers of an absolute state (absolute alike in its 
demands upon its citizens and in its attitude to 
other states) at the disposal of powerful oli- 
garchies, directed in their operations mainly by 
clear-sighted business men, using the political ma- 
chinery of their country for the furtherance of 
their private interests.17 


XI. IMPERIALISM AND WORLD POLITICS AFTER THE FIRST WORLD, WAR 


Changes in colonial empires after the first 
World War. The chief effect of the first 
World War on the course of modern im- 
perialism was the capture of the German 
oversea possessions and their redistribution 
among the victorious Entente Powers. The 
imperialistic ambitions of the Entente, as em- 
bodied in the secret treaties, were substan- 
tially realized, though the details of the dis- 


tribution of the German possessions were — 
In Africa the 


modified to a slight degree. 
German colonies were divided between 
France and the British Empire as mandated 
territories. The major part of Togoland 
and Cameroons was given to France, and the 
remainder to Great Britain, German South- 
west Africa was placed under the Union of 
South Africa. German East Africa. was 
awarded to Great Britain, with the exception 
of a small but rich portion—less than a tenth 
of the whole—Ruanda-Urundi, which was 
given to Belgium. Great Britain reduced 
Egypt to a protectorate. Turkey in Asia was 
partitioned, and most of the German inter- 
ests in the Near East were absorbed by France 
and Great Britain. The latter took over 
Mesopotamia, which was organized under the 
quasi-mandate of Iraq. France took over 
Syria as a mandate. Palestine became a 
British mandate. Arabia, ostensibly inde- 
pendent, came under British inspection. 
And temporarily the British virtually took 
over Persia upon the withdrawal of Russia 
from its sphere of interest in northern Persia. 
Persia has since, in part, regained its freedom. 

The German interests in the Shantung 
Peninsula were awarded to Japan, but Japan 
agreed at the Washington Conference of 
1921-22 to return them to China, which it 
later did for a time. The German island 
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possessions in the Pacific Ocean were divided 
between Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Great Britain. ' There were no German pos- 
sessions in the New World, but the United’ 
States followed the European example of 
confiscating German property and patents. 
In short, the German Empire overseas dis- 
"appeared as a result of the World War. Be- 
sides, France and England gained elsewhere, 
notably at the expense of Turkey and Egypt. 
The ideal of national self-determination 
could in some cases be invoked to justify 
the changes made in the map of Europe, but 
nothing beyond selfish interest could be al- 
leged to defend the seizure of the German 
colonies. The Entente advanced the pre- 
posterous claim that the Germans deserved 
to forfeit their colonies because of their cruel 
and inefficient administration of these colo- 
nies, but this argument could impress only 
the ignorant and the self-righteous. The 
German colonial administration was far from 
perfect, but by 1914 it matched in wisdom, 
efficiency, and moderation the British and 
French administration of peoples of com- 
parable cultural and economic development. 
Some writers have justified the procedure 
~of the Paris peacemakers of 1919 in depriv- 
ing Germany of its colonies on the ground 
that this made possible the establishment of 
the mandate system. If the mandate sys- 
tem was preferable to the old national colonial 
system, this would, however, have warranted 
the wholesale termination of the old colo- 
nial system and the placing of the colonies 
of all modern nations under the supervision 
of the Mandate Commission. If the man- 
date device was justifiable in relation to the 
German colonies, it should have been ex- 
tended to all other colonies. 
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Old and new patterns of conflict. The 
first World War, the postwar treaties and 
the League of Nations exerted no apprecia- 
ble influence in the way of restraining the 
progress of capitalistic imperialism, which 
was so potent a cause of the war. The same 
struggle for raw materials, markets, and capi- 
tal investment continued apace. Indeed, the 
developments and investments since 1918 far 
outdistanced anything known in any decade 
before 1914. The details of the struggle, 
however, changed markedly. It became more 
a contest between Great Britain and the 
United States than one between Great Brit- 
ain and Germany. Japan and Italy became 
more vigorous contenders for empire. Like- 
wise, the struggle for raw materials was pri- 
marily over relatively novel commodities that 
had not figured so prominently before 1914 
—petroleum and rubber. But the general 
nature of the process remained unchanged. 

The struggle between Great Britain and 
the United States in Latin America is now 
far more keen than the conflict of interests 
between Germany and the United States in 
that area before 1914. The duel of Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States over 
the oil reserves of the Near East promises to 
be as bitter as was the contention of Russia, 
Germany, and Great Britain over the Berlin- 
Baghdad Railway enterprise. Conciliatory 
and cooperative attitudes are as infrequent 
as in the old days. There is no prospect of 
any immediate internationalizing of raw ma- 
terials, and the struggle for markets and in- 
vestments is bound to become more intense. 
The tariff situation is far more natidnalistic 
and protective than it was before the first 
World War. Great Britain went over to the 
protectionist system and the United States 
still maintains high tariff schedules despite 
the liberalizing policies of Secretary Cordell 
Hull. If imperialism was a potential cause 
of war in 1914 and 1939, it certainly remains 
such today on an even larger scale. The 
League of Nations was as powerless to curb 
imperialism as it was to check the dynamic 
factor behind imperialism, namely, modern 
capitalism. Japan openly defied both the 
League of Nations and the protests of the 
United States in 1931 and thereafter in its 
occupation of a large portion of Manchuria. 
The only way in which the League affected 
or could affect imperialism lay in its minor 
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and indirect capacity as a formal supervisory 
trustee of the territories taken from Germany, 
Turkey, and Arabia after the World War. 
The mandate system. In his brochure 
The League of Nations, published in 1918, 
General J. C. Smuts, the South African states- 
man, suggested that the national minorities 
taken from the Central Powers after the war 
should be subjected to international scrutiny 
and supervision. His proposition was ap- 
plied by President Wilson to colonial arcas 
and was later elaborated into the so-called 
mandate system, as embodied in Article 22 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The mandated territory thus created was 
by no means negligible either in area or in 
population. It was two-fifths as large as the 
United States in area and had a population 
more than half that of France. The size of 
the mandated regions divided among the vic- 
tor states is shown by the following figures: 


Area Population 
(sq. miles) 

Britain SMT 608,000 9,228,000 
France .. 260,000 5,440,000 
Belgium 20,000 5,000,000 
Australia ... 93,000 404,000 
South Africa .. 322,000 275,000 
New Zealand .. 1,200 44,000 
Japan eian ERE 800 70,000 
Total se eeeee trte: 1,305,000 20,261,000 


The scrutiny and supervision of mandated 
territory were intrusted to the Mandates Com- 
mission, made up of eleven members, six of 
whom had to be drawn from states that did 
not hold mandates. They served for an in- 
determinate period. A member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization served with the 
Mandates Commission in an advisory capac- 
ity in matters relating to labor conditions 
in these areas. 

Classes of mandates. The mandated ter- 
ritory was divided into three classes of man- 
dates. The first class, or A Mandates, rep- 
resented territory settled by civilized peoples 
and entitled to the right of local selt- 
government. They were all found in the 
Near East: (1) Syria, a French mandate; and 
(2) Palestine and Iraq (Mesopotamia), Brit- 
ish mandates. The B Mandates were made 
up of more backward areas administered 
under the supervision of the mandatory 
power. They were: (1) French and British 
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Togoland; (2) French and British Kamerun; 
(3) British East Africa; and (4) Ruanda- 
Urundi, a Belgian mandate. The C Man- 
dates were those which, for one reason or 
another, were ruled as integral parts of the 
mandatory states. They were: (1) German 
Southwest Africa, a mandate of the Union 
of South Africa; (2) Samoa, a mandate of 
New Zealand; (3) Nauru Island, a British 
mandate; (4) the German islands south of 
the equator, mandates of Australia; and (5) 
the German islands north of the equator, 
mandates of Japan. Dr. Raymond Leslie 
Buell estimated that the total mandated ter- 
ritory had a total annual trade of about 
$166,000,000. 

The mandated territories had certain 
rights guaranteed by the League. The A 
Mandates were to be treated as states having 
general autonomy in matters of local self- 
government. The B and C Mandates were 
guaranteed: (1) freedom of conscience and 
religion, in so far as these agree with the 
Christian conception of what constitutes mor- 
als and public order; (2) protection from 
such abuses as the slave trade, the sale of 
firearms, and the liquor traffic; and (3) free- 
dom from military training and service aside 
from police duties. 

Operation of the mandate system. The 
matter of supervision and the actual insur- 
ance of the execution of these guarantees was 
complicated by the fact that the ultimate 
authority resided in the Council of the 
League, in which the mandatory powers were 
ascendant. Another weakness of the man- 
date system was the inability of the Mandates 
Commission to subpoena witnesses and make 
investigations on the spot.. Further, France 
was allowed to set a dangerous precedent by 
introducing some military service in its Afri- 
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can mandates. Nevertheless, the system 
worked fairly well. 

France, Great Britain, and the Union of 
South Africa were all criticized and disci- 
plined by the League for their handling of 
mandates. 

An unwise choice of a French High Com- 
missioner for Syria was made when the Her- 
riot ministry chose General Sarrail for the 
post. He infuriated the Druses, and in the 
attempt to suppress the rebellion the French 
severely bombarded the ancient and precious 
city of Damascus. The Mandates Commis- 
sion presented a dignified but severe criticism 
of the French administration of Syria, and 
General Sarrail was recalled, to be replaced 
by a more liberal and statesmanlike High 
Commissioner, Senator Henri de Jouvenel, 
who was reasonably successful in readjusting 
matters, though he, too, bombarded Da- 
mascus. 

In drawing the Ruanda frontier between 
the Belgian and British mandates the British 
arranged the boundary in the interests of the 
best right of way for the Cape-to-Cairo Rail- 
way. In doing so they fatally divided the 
native tribes of Ruanda. Missionaries in 
the area protested to the Mandates Commis- 
sion, and the commission induced Belgium 
and Great Britain to rectify the injustice in 
1923. 

In 1921 the Union of South Africa levied 
an excessively high dog tax on Southwest 
Africa, and the Bondelzwarts tribe rebelled. 
The revolt was suppressed by the Union by 
modern methods of warfare, including bomb- 
ing from airplanes. A Haitian representa- 
tive at the League protested, and the Man- 
dates Commission investigated the affair and 
severely criticized the administration of the 
Union of South Africa. 


XIL IMPERIALISTIC ASPECTS AND RESULTS OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR - 


Imperialism a cause of the second World 
War. Imperialism was a potent cause of the 
second World War, as it was of the first. 
Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia produced 
much friction between Britain and Italy. 
The fear of the potential threat of Soviet 
Communism to British imperialism and capi- 
talism induced British conservatives to 
strengthen Hitler as a checkmate to Russia, 
but the knowledge that Hitler wished to re- 


cover the German colonies helped to prevent 
any full Anglo-German accord. Japanese 
imperialism on the mainland of Asia stirred 
up friction and alarm for some years before 
1939 and provided the basis for American 
entry into the second World War. ‘There 
was considerable friction between Russia and 
Japan from 1930 to 1941. 

Effect of the second World War on im- 
perialist trends. The full effect of the second 
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World War upon imperialism must be in 
part a matter of prophesy until the peace 
treaties are made and further postwar de- 
velopments can be observed and- appraised. 
Of a few things we can be relatively certain. 
Germany’s aspiration to regain her former 
colonies seems a completely dead issue in 
any predictable future. Japan has lost all 
of her colonial possessions and imperial con- 
quests temporarily and perhaps permanently. 
Italy has lost Ethiopia and, apparently, the 
remainder of the former Italian colonial em- 
pire. France has retained most of her colo- 
nial empire, though the future of Indo- 
China is still uncertain, Whether the Dutch 
will recover their colonies in the Far East 
has not yet been decided, but they probably 
will. The United States is involved as never 
before in the Far East, with its far-flung sys- 
tem of island and other bases for defensive 
purposes. China has been emancipated 
from Japanese tutelage and economic direc- 
tion and thrown into complete chaos. 
Winston Churchill liquidates the British 
Empire. The second World War completely 
transformed the international financial pic- 
ture for Great Britain. Before the war, Brit- 
ain was a creditor nation and a considerable 
portion of the British income was derived 
from payments on various forms of indebted- 
ness owed Britain from abroad. After 1945» 
this was all changed. Despite lavish Lend- 
Lease gifts from the United States, the cost 
of the second World War transformed Brit- 
ain from a creditor to a debtor nation. She 
owed 14 billion dollars to the Dominions and 
other sterling bloc nations. She owed 5, bil- 
lion to India alone. Britain lost many of 
her markets, notably Germany and Japan. 
She was involved in serious friction with 
Russia in the Near East and with the Zionists 
and Arabs in Palestine. Moreover, despite 
Churchill’s statement that he did not become 
the King’s First Minister to liquidate the 
British Empire, the trend toward that liquida- 
tion seems to be the outcome of his war 
policy. The Labour party defeated him in 
1945; and in 1946 it withdrew British troops 
from Egypt, gave that country complete inde- 
pendence, and offered self-government to In- 
dia. In June 1947, Britain announced that 
it was withdrawing from India during 1947, 
and it had to withdraw in March from the 
support of the anti-radical government of 
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Greece. It also appealed to the United 
Nations to take over the problem and 
burdens of the Palestine Mandate. Russia 
threatened to cut the imperial lifeline. Even 
the loyal self-governing Dominions in the 
Empire became markedly more nationalist 
than imperialist as a result of the war, and 
insisted upon developing and maintaining 
their own fiscal, commercial, foreign, and de- 
fense policies. 2 

Despite the set-back administered to the 
British Empire, its near-bankrupt financial 
status, and its economic crisis, the expendi. 
tures for militarism and imperialism still re- 
main relatively enormous. Even for the year 
1948, the number desirable for the armed 
forces was set at 1,087,000, with a mainte- 
nance cost estimated at $3,596,000,000, nearly 
the size of the dramatic American loan of 
1946. 

Russia the chief beneficiary of the second 
World War. Russia seems the chief im- 
perialist beneficiary of the second World 
War. Her influence in the Near East gained 
markedly, and she has even demanded some 
African bases, She stripped Manchuria ol 
its mechanical equipment and helped to 
throw China into a chaos from which China 
may emerge Communist. The natives of 
India and Indonesia look to Russia as their 
champion in the cause of independence. 
Perhaps most important of all was the com- 
plete change of Russian attitude after the 
second World War. After 1918, Russia sur- 
rendered her rights to northern Persia and 
her extraterritorial rights in China, and 
otherwise seemed to repudiate the attitudes 
and methods of imperialism. After the sec- 
ond World War, while still repudiating capi- 
talism, Russia assumed a frankly imperialist 
and expansionist attitude, backed by. her re- 
cent demonstration of great military power. 
This new Russian policy was a striking and 
somewhat ominous demonstration that im- 
perialism ‘would not pass away with the re- 
gime of private capitalism which instituted 
and established it. Proletarian Socialism 
seemed just as capable and willing, under 
proper pressure, to continue imperialist pene- 
tration. 

The United States again holds the bag. 
What territory, if any, aside from bases, the 
United States will derive from her victory in 
the second World War remains to be seen, 
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but our involvement in international finance 
is far greater than after 1918, despite the fact 
that this time we made no pretense to collect 
war debts (Lend-Lease). We immediately 
made large postwar loans to Britain and 
France, setting the precedent for similar re- 
quests from other countries, and became the 
main financial backer of the Bretton Woods 
financial projects—the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank for Recon- 
struction and Rehabilitation. Further, we 
have engaged to back Britain in her ultimate 
showdown with Russia over their conflicting 
imperial interests. We spent over 350 bil- 
lion dollars on the second World War, 
handed over 50 billions under Lend-Lease, 
have granted go billions since V-J Day for 
postwar aid, and will have to lend twice that 
much more if we are to prevent the regimes 
we are supporting from collapse. Further, 
it is estimated that veterans’ expenditures be- 
tween 1945 and 1970 will amount to at least 
50 billion dollars. 

The trusteeship plan of the United Na- 
tions. Perhaps the main advance in regard 
to colonialism and imperialism that grew out 
of the second World War was the creation of 
a trusteeship system within the United Na- 
tions organization. The Charter of the 
United Nations organization provides that 
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the Assembly may investigate and publicize 
conditions in any colonial area held by a 
member state. This goes beyond the League 
of Nations which had supervisory custody 
only over mandated areas. But it may also 
mean meddling that will stir up friction 
without substantially improving the situa- 
tion. In the case of colonies taken away 
from defeated nations, they come under the 
jurisdiction of the Trusteeship Council of 
the United Nations, which, with the consent 
of the Assembly, will designate particular 
countries to administer such areas under the 
surveillance of the Council and Assembly. 
The plan is to place under this trusteeship 
system territories taken from enemy coun- 
tries after the two World Wars and other 
colonies voluntarily placed under the system 
by the mother country. If this trusteeship 
system is fully carried out, it will replace the 
older mandate system of the League of Nam 
tions. 

The following territories have thus far 
been suggested for trusteeship: Great Britain 
—Cameroons, Togoland, and Tanganyika; 
France—French Cameroons, and French 
Togoland; Belgium—Ruanda-Urundi; New 
Zealand—Western Samoa; and Australia— 
New Guinea and the former German islands 
south of the equator. 
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The Influence of Imperialism on Civilization 


He broader significance of modern im- 
| perialism, as Professor William R. 
Shepherd suggested, may best be com- 


prehended by viewing it in two different as- 
pects: (1) the process of extending European 


civilization to lands overseas; and (2) the 
reciprocal influence of this expansion upon 
European culture itself. In the following 
pages this two-fold reaction of imperialism 
on modern civilization is presented. 


I. THE EFFECTS OF WESTERN PENETRATION ON OVERSEA AREAS 


A. The Exportation of Western Material 
Culture 

The transit of European material culture 
to oversea areas. Much the most important 
phase of the extension of European culture 
since 1870 has been the transit of the ad- 
vanced material culture, especially machine 
technology, throughout the world. In some 
countries western material culture has not 
been widely adopted by the native popula- 
tions, especially primitive tribes, but in the 
areas they inhabit it has been transplanted 


among the white settlers and has been the- 


means whereby the white Occidentals have 
attained that supremacy over the colored 
native which has everywhere accompanied 
the coming of modern imperialism. The 
more conspicuous effects of the extension of 
the machine technology have been evident 
in such older civilizations as those of Japan, 
China, and India, where even a partial intro- 
duction of the more advanced industrial 
methods has wrought in many sections a 
striking transformation of the material as- 
pects of their civilization. Further, if it is 
true that economic processes set in action 
tend ultimately to shape all accompanying 
phases of a civilization, then this economic 
transformation will some day bring about a 
more complete institutional revolution. 
The industrial changes in Asia now taking 
place will afford a most extensive social lab- 
oratory test of the validity of the Marxian 


theory of cultural development. The po- 
litical and educational changes already ob- 
servable in Japan and China indicate the 
prospect of a general cultural readjustment 
in those countries. Japan, however, took 
steps to avoid the loss of its racial and na- 
tional characteristics while adopting the su- 
perior mechanical culture of the West. 
Along with the machine technology have 
come other phases of modern applied sci- 
ence, not only those directly related to in- 
dustry, but also the sanitary and medical 
sciences that have done so much to save lives 
and reduce suffering, 

Social effects of industrialization overseas. 
Wherever the mechanical technology has 
been established in these undeveloped areas 
we may observe the characteristic aftermath 
of the introduction of the “empire of ma- 
chines.” The introduction of the factory 
system logically entailed the usual labor prob- 
lems. Exploitation of labor was usually 
worse than that which took place a century 
ago in Europe and the United States. To 
the typical exploitative psychology charac- 
teristic of capitalism in general has been 
added the specially extortionate and heart- 
less oppression of foreign capitalistic enter- 
prise. With the development of capitalistic 
institutions the theory of business enterprise 
and the profit system have been substituted 
for the older and often more socially minded 
ethical codes of the native Orientals. Urban 
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life has been promoted by the new industry. 
Population growth (except in Africa) has 
been notable, though tempered by famine. 
This effect of European expansion on popula- 
tion growth is regarded by some writers as 
one of the more conspicuous results of the 
movement. Professor W. F. Willcox writes: 
“The enormous increase in the population 
of the earth from 1750 to 1900 must be 
ascribed mainly to the expansion of Eu- 
rope.” It has been due to the number of 
Europeans who have migrated and to the 
population increase among the natives, re- 
sulting from the introduction of European 
agricultural, industrial, and medical knowl- 
edge. Migration has developed apace, even 
if checked by legislation against Orientals in 
Australasia and the United States. The new 
proletariat among the natives has gradually 
sensed its oppression and has begun a move- 
ment of protest. In short, there is being 
reproduced overseas, with variations result- 
ing from a very different cultural, geographi- 
cal, and racial setting, the Industrial Revo- 
lution that began nearly two centuries ago 
in England. 


B. Political Experimentation Overseas 


European politics overseas. In the politi- 
cal realm the extension of European institu- 
tions has been a mixed blessing. In the 
government of backward peoples there has 
been little real political education or liberal- 
ism, except perhaps in such cases as the gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands. In most 
countries it has meant superimposing an 
autocratic white bureaucracy, which has usu- 
ally been oppressive even if more efficient 
than the native governments. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that the imita- 
tion of western political theories and institu- 
tions by such states as China and Japan may 
have been conducive to a greater degree of 
liberty and political efficiency than would 
ever have been possible under the old im- 
perial regimes. 

Democratizing Japan. It is doubtful, 
however, whether our postwar efforts to in- 
ject democracy into Japan by forcible feed- 
ing, so to speak, will prove successful. In 
the first place, we have not been wholly suc- 
cessful ourselves in operating democratic pol- 
itics and economics. Those who are attempt- 
ing to teach democracy to Japan are not too 
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sure, themselves, what democracy is or how 
it should be operated. Further, peoples are 
likely to resent alien tutelage, even when it 
is good for them. Nevertheless, the attempt 
to re-educate whole peoples through occupa- 
tion and forced indoctrination is an interest- 
ing experiment. 

Policies of colonial government. In addi- 
tion to the two policies of subjection and 
partial autonomy, which were typical of the 
administration in the old colonial movement, 
three other policies have been developed in 
the more recent era: (1) well-nigh complete 
autonomy, as in the British self-governing 
colonies; (2) assimilation, or the adaptation 
of natives to western culture, practiced, for 
example, by France in Algeria; and (3) asso- 
ciation, in which native customs are respected 
and the native culture allowed to develop 
along natural lines, subject to a general over- 
sight by Europeans, for example, Morocco, 
Egypt, and Zanzibar. 

The most interesting recent innovation in 
the governmental field has been the mandate 
and trusteeship systems, which introduce the 
conception of responsibility to world opinion 
in the administration of colonial areas. 

Imitation of western political patterns. 
The political effects of the new imperialism 
have gone far beyond the development of 
methods of colonial government. ‘There has 
been a notable adoption of European politi- 
cal methods and policies overseas. 

First and foremost, of course, has been the 
transplanting of purely western political sys- 
tems into those colonial areas settled almost 
entirely by whites or’ governed by whites, 
such as Australasia and the Union of South 
Africa. Representative government has 
made much progress among Oriental peoples 
also, and has served to challenge, and in some 
instances to uproot, the older absolutistic 
tradition, Even that advanced type of the 
representative system known as republican 
government has gained some popularity in 
eastern lands, though the monarchical in- 
fluence is still strong, particularly in a psy- 
chological sense. In Japan there has been 
an interesting combination of modern repre- 
sentative government with the retention of 
the typical Oriental reverence for the im- 
perial title and personality. . The most con- 
spicuous example of rapid modernization of 
eastern political practices was that afforded 
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by Mustapha Kemal in the Turkish Repub- 
lic in Asia Minor. 

Growth of nationalism overseas. No 
doubt the most striking and important po- 
litical development that contemporary im- 
perialism has encouraged in the East has been 
nationalism, ‘This has been promoted in 
part by direct imitation of European nation- 
alism, but it has been more powerfully 
stimulated by the reaction against western in- 
tervention, exploitation, and oppression. 
Nothing has done more to stimulate national 
self-consciousness among eastern peoples than 
those persistent insults to their dignity and 
independence so characteristic of European 
imperialism in the last half-century, 

Throughout the East a growing resentment 
against western exploitation has created a 
widespread expression of nationalistic senti- 
ment and has challenged the ascendancy of 
the West. This is not only significant and 
ominous as to future relations between East 
and West, but also pregnant with dangerous 
possibilities to international relations among 
the eastern peoples themselves. The one 
constructive contribution that nationalism 
might make in the East would be the promo- 
tion of internal reforms and the stimulation 
of national culture. So far, nationalism has 
accomplished little along such beneficent 
lines. Rather, it has brought chaos to China 
and India and the prostration of defeat to 
Japan. If national unity ever comes to any 
of the potentially powerful Far Eastern states, 
it will probably mean the ousting of Euro- 
peans, or at least the termination of western 
domination and exploitation. 


C. Western Social Institutions in Oversea 
Areas | 


Effects on social customs. As to the ex- 
tension of the social customs of Europeans 
overseas it is dangerous to dogmatize. Most 
European governments have found it best to 
interfere as little as possible with native so- 
cial customs, except in the case of what is ob- 
viously both cruel and useless. The aboli- 
tion of infanticide, of the suttee, and of the 
more painful and repulsive religious rites of 
the natives are definite examples of progress 
due to contact with European customs. 
Much work has been done by missionaries 
in the attempt to change the sex customs of 
the African natives and the Orientals. -How 
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much positive progress is involved in this 
introduction of the Puritan “impurity com- 
plex” among oversea populations is a ques- 
tion upon which students of anthropology, 
comparative ethics, and modern medical psy- 
chology differ with the missionaries.! The 
best account of the actual process of attempt- 
ing to force Christian Puritan morality on 
natives is contained in the remarkably illumi- 
nating book of Louis B. Wright and Mary 
Isabel Fry, Puritans in the South Seas, an au- 
thoritative and vivid account of conquest and 
missionary enterprise in Polynesia and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Friction between westerners and natives. 
The social contacts of the westerners and the 
Orientals have produced many interesting 
results and problems. For the most part the 
westerners who have migrated to Asia and 
Africa are relatively few in number compared 
to the numerous native populations. They 
have been compelled by cultural and cco- 
nomic considerations to dwell together as 
alien islands in the great ocean of native peo- 
ples. Partly because of their superior tech- 
nological and economic power, and in part 
because of the necessity of compensating for 
their numerical inferiority, these foreign resi- 
dents have all too often assumed an attitude 
of arrogant superiority toward the natives.” 
This has greatly irritated the cultivated na- 
tives, who regard themselves as superior in 
culture and tradition to the parvenu Euro- 
pean intruders. In this way friction has 
been generated and bad feeling intensified. 
At times, as in the Boxer Revolt in China, 
this has progressed far enough to provoke 
antiforeign riots, which have thus far done 
little more than to offer the foreigners a fur- 
ther excuse for exerting more force and tight- 
ening their grip on oversea regions. Perhaps 
one of the most useful and valuable books 
on this arrogance and insolence of a ruling 
class in foreign lands is Colonel Arthur Os- 
burn’s Must England Lose India? the work 
of an English army officer long resident in 
India. 

Breaking up the caste system. “One should 
not overlook the effect-of western intrusion 
on the caste system in the Old World. The 
European influence has usually helped to 
overthrow this pattern of social organiza- 
tion. This may be a desirable achievement 
in the long run, but the downfall of a caste 
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system in the past has usually been accom- 
panied by much incidental and temporary 
social chaos and cultural disintegration. 
Moreover, the westerner needs to be chas- 
tened in his satisfaction over the disruption 
of the caste system, since western capitalism 
has created a sort of caste system of its own, 
which may be about as indefensible as the 
Oriental caste scheme that it is seeking to 
displace. 

D. Missionary Enterprise 

Orthodoxy main justification of mission- 
ary enterprise. In offering an estimate of 
the contributions of missionary enterprise, so 
closely associated with the expansion of Eu- 
rope, to the progress of civilization, an ob- 
server’s judgment is necessarily tempered by 
his attitude toward the validity of the or- 
thodox Christian doctrines. If he accepts the 
orthodox contentions, then the salvation of 
the souls of the converted millions from the 
eternal tortures of hell would in itself alone 
justify the expansion movement. On the 
other hand, if one rejects the claims of ortho- 
dox Christianity to unique validity among 
religions, then missionary enterprise would 
have to be judged on the basis of whether the 
ideas and practices that Christians have in- 
troduced overseas were more suitable for the 
native population than those displaced. 
Hence any verdict upon the results of Chris- 
tian missions would need to be stated with 
many qualifications. 

While one could scarcely question the ma- 
terial value of the introduction of western 
medical science and some phases of western 
technology, many native institutions were 
better adapted to serve the local needs than 
the Occidental practices that the missionaries 
have brought in. Still further, if missionary 
activity is to be assessed primarily on the 
ground of its contributions to secular prog- 
ress, then it is a valid question whether such 
work could not be carried on more com- 
petently by purely secular agents. For ex- 
ample, should not the extension of medical 
work to the Far East by the Rockefeller In- 
stitute under the control of trained medical 
specialists be preferred to the older medical 
missions? Cannot education be handled bet- 
ter by secular than by religious agencies? 

_ Slow progress in converting the “heathen.” 
a recent vege the older optimism as to the 
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possibility of rapid and thorough conversion 
of all the “heathen” to Christianity has well- 
nigh disappeared among thoughtful people. 
Despite centuries of Catholic effort through- 
out the world and more than a century of 
Protestant activity in Africa and Asia, only 
an insignificant percentage of the inhabitants 
of these areas have been converted to Chris- 
tianity, and the opposition to conversion was 
never more marked than it is today. To the 
older religious opposition we now find added 
the general cultural and political antipathy 
of the East to the West. In the nationalistic 
uprisings and other forms of opposition to 
western intrusion the Oriental religions have 
often been revived as a bulwark against im- 
perialistic intrusion. In this way the native 
religions have developed a stronger and more 
determined opposition to Christianity. 

In short, the missionary movement seems a 
logical by-product of orthodox Christianity, 
and when orthodoxy is being undermined at 
homé, there is less hope of spreading it over- 
seas. Certainly we cannot expect to take a 
sound body of morals abroad until science 
and esthetics provide such a code for us at 
home, something that is still far from realized 
in western civilization. 


E. Educating Oversea Peoples 


The “white man’s burden” has been lightly 
borne. One of the chief items in the justifi- 
cation of imperialism by its advocates has 
been the white man’s burden of civilizing the 
“heathen” and “natives.” This civilizing 
function is to be achieved chiefly through the 
instrumentality of education in the hands of 
missionaries and of teachers supported by the 
imperial and colonial administrative systems, 
A candid examination of the facts inclines 
one to doubt that the extent or the benefits 
of education in any way measure up to the 
conventional claims. In India, which is one 
of the areas most competently and expen- 
sively administered according to conventional 
standards of imperial control, the 1941 census 
showed that nearly go per cent of the popula- 
tion are illiterate, and not 1 per cent can read 
English. In French West Africa, also well 
and generously supported in the French 
budget, only one-twelfth of the administrative 
budget was devoted to educational purposes. 
The education given by missionaries is slight, 
and in many cases of dubious import. It con- 
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sists in large part of religious instruction of an 


obscurantist type. There is little to be gained’ 


from inculcating a smattering of education 
that is by no means generally accepted as valid 
in the West. About the only thoroughgoing 
and extensive system of education carried out 
in colonial areas has been associated with 
American administration of Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and especially the Philippine Islands. 
A few of the wealthier and more fortunate 
Orientals have been able to come to America 
or Europe for higher education, Even this 
has not been an unmitigated benefit, for they 
often acquire ideas not applicable to the Ori- 
ent today. 

The movies are enjoying a great popular- 
ity in the Orient, but when we reflect that 
some of our own movies probably degrade 
American culture, and when we remember 
that the movies shown in the Orient are usu- 
ally of the worst type—often those barred 
from exhibition in the United States—we 
may doubt their educational efficacy. They 
certainly increase in many instances the dis- 
dain of the cultured Oriental for the Occi- 
dent. 

Education whets the appetite for independ- 
ence. The results of educating Orientals are 
dangerous for the imperialistic nations. As 
the Oriental peoples become better ac- 
quainted with the history and culture of the 
Occident, they become better informed about 
the questionable ideals, practices, and 
achievements of the West. This makes them 
more convinced of the essential hypocrisy in- 
volved in western pretensions to disinter- 
estedness in material advantages in oversea 
areas and alleged devotion to the advance- 
ment of civilization and justice outside of 
Europe and America. Further, the more 
successful and widespread the educational 
progress, the less willing are the Orientals to 
live under the heel of the foreigner. The 
extension of education among the Filipinos 
has been paralleled by an increasingly com- 
prehensive and determined movement for 
independence. If imperialism and colonial- 
ism are to be justified at all, other grounds 
must be sought than the pedagogical services 
of the West. 


F. Some Detrimental Results of European 
Expansion 


Exploitation of labor, Lest one might 
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still be inclined to regard the European ex- 
pansion as a mainly beneficent process, it is 
necessary to call attention to certain other 
detrimental effects of the contact of Euro- 
pean peoples with those overseas. In eco- 
nomic matters western industry and com- 
merce, when introduced, have entailed the 
development of modern capitalism with all 
the waste and misery that it has brought in 
western countries. The much vaunted 
“Open Door” policy of England and the 
United States has never meant in practice any- 
thing more than the equal right of westerners 
to exploit oversea areas and peoples. Fur- 
ther, there has been a general tendency to ex- 
ploit native labor, not only in factories and 
mines, but also on rubber plantations and in 
agricultural activity, and to oust the natives 
from their lands when these possess valuable 
mineral deposits or other products of high 
commercial significance. The following de- 
scription of a typical factory scene in China 
under foreign exploitation, cited by Professor 
Shepherd, well illustrates the unhappy state 
of affairs under the new labor conditions. It 
sounds remarkably like sections from the 
British Blue Books containing the Sadler 
and Ashley Reports on English laboring con- 
ditions a century ago: 


In the silk filatures women worked, standing, 
for twelve and thirteen hours a day, laying their 
babies on heaps of waste behind them. Chil- 
dren of six and seven worked similar hours, stir- 
ring the cocoons in boiling water, which scalded 
their hands. . . . They got their meal when the 
machinery was stopped, once a day for fifteen 
minutes, to stoke up. In the cotton mills there 
were two twelve-hour shifts for seven days a week, 
with a half day's break every ten days when the 
machinery was stopped; but then the other shift 
worked fourteen or sixteen hours. ‘There were 
no meal-hours—they ate with one hand and 
worked with the other. The average wage was 
16s. to 18s. [$4 to $4.50] a month. Even the reac- 
tionary Peking government had proposed the pro- 
hibition of boy labor under ten and girl labor 
under twelve and the limitation of hours for 
young persons to eight, with no night labor; the 
Shanghai Municipal Council (controlled wholly 
by Europeans) responded... with a report 
which proposed ten as the age limit for boys and 
girls alike, and that twelve-hour shifts, day and 
night, should be allowed for young persons.* 


Even worse has been the practice of forced 
labor by natives under the direction of west- 
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ern capitalists. This has often been cruel 
and barbarous beyond belief, and has led to 
frightful mortality in many cases, to say noth- 
ing of the sufferings of those who have not 
died. Probably the most brutal industrial 
exploitation of natives in the course of mod- 
ern imperialism took place during Leopold’s 
rule of the Belgian Congo. The atrocious 
conditions existing there were revealed 
mainly through the efforts of the valiant and 
tireless English humanitarian and publicist, 
Edmund D. Morel, and are described in his 
books, King Leopold’s Rule in Africa, Red 
Rubber, and The Black Man’s Burden. 
Commercial and financial abuses. The 
control of customs by foreign powers, notori- 
ous in China for generations, operates very 
adversely against the trade and prosperity of 
the exploited country. Western countries 
can erect tariff walls against imports from 
oversea countries and yet compel these coun- 
tries to admit goods virtually duty free. Fur- 
ther, the juggling of currencies and exchange 
rates in such countries by western powers up- 
sets the financial system and causes much 
incidental loss and suffering among the popu- 
lace. This has been notoriously the case in 
the silver deals of the United States with the 
Kuomintang government in China. 
Brutality in colonial administration. 
The undoubtedly superior efficiency of Euro- 
pean political control over colonies and the 
greater liberalism brought in as a result of 
the Oriental imitation of western constitu- 
tions have been paralleled by extreme autoc- 
racy and cruelty in colonial administration, 
especially in dealing with native revolts or 
crimes. Cases in point are the administra- 
tion of Leopold in the Belgian Congo, the 
German suppression of the Herero Revolt in 
southwest Africa, the colonial administration 
of Carl Peters in German East Africa, the ex- 
termination of the natives by English settlers 
in Tasmania, British massacres in India, and 
the conduct of the American military forces 
in coercing some of the more warlike tribes 
in the Philippines. Brutality in modern 
colonialism has been promoted to some de- 
gree by the hatreds and contempts engen- 
dered by racial and cultural contrasts. But 
it is probable that the chief inciting influence 
has been the association of colonial penetra- 
tion with patriotism. This has permitted 
murder and rapine to be identified with a 
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sense of public duty.: As private individuals, 
few of the more brutal administrators could 
have been induced to penetrate the deeds of 
cruelty that they executed. Nobody has 
stated this “idealistic” patriotic impulse to 
colonial brutality better than Leonard Woolf 
in his Empire & Commerce in Africa: 


... The European went into Africa about 
forty years ago desiring to exploit it and its in- 
habitants for his own economic advantage, and he 
rapidly acquired the belief that the power of his 
State should be used in Africa to promote his own 
economic interests. Once this belief was ac- 
cepted, it destroyed the idea of individual moral 
responsibility. . . . The right of Europe to civi- 
lize became synonymous with the right of Europe 
to rob or to exploit the uncivilized. The power 
of each European State was applied ruthlessly in 
Africa. In bitter competition with one another, 
they partitioned territory which belonged to none 
of them. By fraud or by force the native chiefs 
and rulers were swindled or robbed of their do- 
minions. Any resistance by the inhabitants to 
the encroachments either of individual Europeans 
or of European States was treated as “rebellion,” 
and followed by massacres known as wars or puni- 
tive expeditions. In this process tribe was used 
against tribe and race against race, and wherever 
any native administration existed it was destroyed. 

This work was accomplished by men who were 
not more rapacious or evil than the ordinary man; 
it was accomplished by men often of ideals and 
great devotion, but who accepted a political 
dogma, namely, that their, actions were justified 
by the right and duty of the European State to 
use its power in Africa for the economic interests 
of its European subjects. . . . 

The dogma of economic imperialism prevailed 
with the aid of modern rifle and gun. The 
slaughter of the most warlike Africans encouraged 
the survivors to submit, and peace descended upon 
the greater part of Africa, The first stage of eco- 
nomic imperialism was accomplished, and the Eu- 
ropean looked round and openly proclaimed that 
the work he had done was good. The reason 
which he gave and gives for this opinion is inter- 
esting and deserves a little examination. The 
policy of conquest and partition which we have 
described is usually defended on two grounds; 
first, that it was inevitable; and secondly, that it 
eventually substituted a system of law and order 
for one of lawless barbarism.‘ 


Extraterritoriality. One of the worst 
phases of European political intrusion over- 
seas has been extraterritoriality, the privilege 
of foreigners to be tried in their own courts 
and by their own laws when residing abroad. 
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It is true that in some cases this has been 
necessary, namely, where native institutions 
ate of a primitive sort or where anarchy ot 
corfuption exists temporarily in more civi- 
lized states. The insistence upon extraterri- 
torial rights in well-developed countries such 
as China has been one of the most potent 
causes of friction and hatreds between native 
peoples and their foreign residents. The 
practice of appealing to State Departments 
and Foreign Offices to put armed forces be- 
hind the protection of private property or the 
collection of private debts, a practice com- 
parable to such an unheard of action as call- 
ing out the militia to collect private debts at 
home, also has been productive of a vast 
amount of brutality and hard feeling. 

Role of puppets in foreign exploitation. 
Among the most reprehensible aspects of the 
reaction of western imperialism upon the 
political life of peoples overseas has been the 
practice of setting up dummies, stooges, 
and tools of the imperialist powers to rule 
over a given country and serve the whims of 
foreign masters, while betraying the interests 
of their own country. Such rulers are se- 
lected for their subserviency to foreign dicta- 
tion and are kept in office by the funds sup- 
plied by imperialistic powers, whether these 
funds be used for bribery, corruption, mili- 
tary oppression, or all of these. These sub- 
servient governments, which have been all 
too frequent in the record of imperialistic 
pressure on oversea peoples, not only defeat 
and prevent anything savoring of competent 
self-government, but do not even represent 
enlightened despotism. They are no more 
than subsidized treason. 

Social liabilities in foreign intrusion. The 
social side of the contact between Europeans 
and natives also has had unfortunate results. 
Antisocial European habits have been intro- 
duced for native imitation. While mission- 
aries were trying to inculcate the practice of 
western monogamy, white traders and others 
were systematically debauching the morals of 
the native women. 


Against the saving of native lives by mod- 
ern medical and sanitary science must be set 
the frequent introduction or encouragement 
of the unrestrained use of alcoholic liquors 
and opium products, which has brought 
about a great loss of life among natives and 
unspeakable misery and serious physical de- 
terioration. Indeed, it may be doubted if it 
is desirable to provide hygienic methods for 
reducing the Oriental death rate, unless at 
the same time the knowledge of birth control 
is widely provided in these lands to reduce 
the birth rate. More mouths to feed means 
a lower standard of living or increased fre- 
quency of famines. The dissemination of 
birth-control knowledge is obstructed by na- 
tive prejudice and by the beliefs of influential 
groups of western settlers in those regions. 
Population growth also stimulates the emi- 
gration movement in the Orient and leads to 
an increase of international friction as a re- 
sult of the exclusion policies of the white 
countries. 

In the Far East, western medical science 
by halting epidemics and plagues may lead to 
famine due to overpopulation, In many 
areas contact with the white has, on the other 
hand, resulted in a type of subjection and op- 
pression that has produced something ap- 
proaching a decimation of population. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1921, under French exploita- 
tion, the estimated population of the French 
Congo fell from 10,000,000 to less than 3,000,- 
000. 

Though the expansion of European civili- 
zation overseas has brought a vast amount of 
material progress to the world at large, the 
natives have probably lost more than they 
have gained by the civilizing process. If this 
is true, then the progress of modern imperial- 
ism can only be justified by the same argu- 
ment through which Theodore Roosevelt up- 
held the conquest and expropriation of the 
American Indians, namely, that the “lower” 
civilizations must in the inexorable nature of 
things give way before the advance of the 
“higher.” 


Il. THE REACTION OF CONTEMPORARY IMPERIALISM UPON EUROPE AND 
fi AMERICA 


A. The Influence of Economic Factors 
upon Western Europe 

New commodities from oversea areas. 

Important and diversified as the various as- 


pects of European penetration overseas have 
been, the chief significance of these events 
and achievements for western civilization are 
to be sought in their reaction upon Occiden- 
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tal civilization—what these things have done 
to Europeans and Americans as well as to the 
Malaysians, Hottentots, and Hereros. 

Among the significant economic reactions 
of expansion upon the West has been the 
introduction of new commodities: highly im- 
portant articles of industry, such as silk and 
cotton products, rubber, petroleum, and ni- 
trate of soda; such food products and bever- 
ages as tropical fruits, rice, coffee, cocoa, and 
tea; and articles of ornament, as in the case 
of Chinese and Japanese ware and Indian 
ornamentation. The discovery of these new 
articles of commerce and the stimulation of 
diversified industry overseas have promoted 
the development of a greatly extended inter- 
national division of labor. 

Commercial and financial reactions on the 
West. Commercial mechanisms and finan- 
cial institutions have been greatly altered as 
a result of the discoveries and the increased 
trade that accompanied the more recent 
phases of imperialism. Though one should 
not neglect the significant beginnings of 
credit institutions and other devices to aid 
commerce in the old colonial movement, 
the mechanism of commerce in 1870 was cer- 
tainly crude compared with what has de- 
veloped in the last eighty years to expedite 
world trade. International trade has pro- 
duced an elaborate and complicated technol- 
ogy, commercial equipment, and financial 
practice. 

The vast increase in world trade has 
brought about the further development and 
perfection of international bills of exchange. 
There is little use of cash in making interna- 
tional transactions, Banks and brokerage 
houses devoted chiefly to handling commercial 
paper related to international trade have come 
into being on a wide scale. Machinery for 
handling trade balances has been expanded 
and simplified. Only enough bullion is 
transferred to square up periodic balances 
that cannot be taken care of by shipments of 
goods. Indeed of late the shipment of bul- 
lion has been in part replaced by the practice 
of earmarking it and leaving it in vaults. In 
the old days, if gold was due France by the 
banks of the United States, the actual bullion 
would be shipped to France. Today this bul- 
lion may merely be set aside—earmarked—as 
belonging to France and left in New York 
vaults, The international bankers, especially 
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since 1900, have promoted extensive invest- 
ment in foreign bonds, the soundness of which 
is not always guaranteed or certain. Indeed 
the losses in foreign bonds have, temporarily 
at least, almost suspended the operation of this 
phase of world finance, 

Again, the volume of money in circulation 
has been markedly increased not only by the 
growth of business, but also by the discoveries 
of the precious metals in Australia, South 
Africa, and other oversea territories. This 
has affected price levels and other commercial 
conditions. The growth of world trade has 
stimulated the expansion of capitalism quite 
as much as trade has been promoted by capi- 
talism. The trading policies, involving ques- 
tions of free trade versus protection, which 
have occupied so much attention in Europe 
and America, have been closely associated 
with the development of world trade and 
modern imperialism. 

Modern imperialism an economic liability. 
Does modern imperialism actually pay when 
estimated on a purely economic and commer- 
cial basis? The answer must be that while 
relatively rich and well-populated areas like 
India may yield a large income to the gov- 
erning state, imperialism as a whole has not 
paid, In estimating the economic value of 
imperialism to a state we cannot make the 
basis of our appraisal the gross trade of a 
state with its dependencies. We can legiti- 
mately credit to colonialism only that 
amount of the trade which can be attributed 
solely to political or economic control— 
obviously a rather indeterminate amount. 
Then, from this we would have to subtract 
the cost of administration and of armament 
for protection. When these qualifications 
are recognized, it becomes evident that im- 
perialism is a dubious economic venture. 
Even in the case of India, it is doubtful if 
the difference between the revenue that Eng- 
land has enjoyed and what it would have 
possessed if India had been independent or 
the dependency of another state equaled the 
expense of the imperial administration and 
the responsibilities that went with it, even 
though much of the expense of the military 
establishment in India was borne by the 
taxation of Indians. j 

The possession of-a colony rarely results 
in a complete monopoly over the trade of 
that colony. The total value of Egyptian 
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trade in 1925 was $585,000,000 but the British 
exports to Egypt amounted to only $75,000,- 
000, less than 40 per cent of the British ex- 
ports to Argentina. The trade of France 
with its African possessions, outside Morocco 
and Algeria, in a year does not equal the 
French expenses incurred for one year in the 
Riff War alone. Further, in colonies popu- 
lated by backward peoples there is little 
money and hence little opportunity for ex- 
tensive native purchases. Even less is the 
ruling state capable of securing a monopoly 
of the raw materials from a colony. It is not 
only impossible to maintain such a monopoly 
of raw materials in time of peace, but in the 
event of war, when they are supposed to be 
most vital, the cutting off of transportation 
facilities may render colonial raw materials 
completely inaccessible. 

Professor Moon’s appraisal of the eco- 
nomics of imperialism. When one balances 
these slight economic gains from the posses- 
sion of colonies against the burdens of ad- 
ministration, imperialism is seen to have 
been in the main an expensive economic 
illusion, After careful analysis Professor 
Parker T. Moon comes to the following con- 
clusions: 


Against the gain set the cost. Many colonies 
are operated at a deficit, so far as the government's 
finances are concerned, and the deficit is paid by 
the taxpayer of the mother-country. Most colo- 
nies are acquired at a considerable cost, whether 
in the form of a purchase price or in the form of 
military and naval expenditures. As one of the 
chief purposes of armaments, especially of naval 
armaments, has been to defend colonies against 
seizure, and to maintain the diplomatic prestige 
and influence which make colonial acquisitions 
possible, part of the armaments expenditures of 
the last half-century must be entered in the debit 
column of imperialism. Add to that the cost of 
occasional wars, such as the Russo-Japanese War, 
and of countless native insurrections, and the 
charges become so heavy as to cast some doubt on 
the net value of imperialism, measured in dollars 
and cents, to the tax-paying public in general. 
In the case of Italy and of prewar Germany, the 
net result of colonial ventures in Africa cannot 
be calculated as anything other than a loss. . . . 

The general conclusions to be drawn from these 
facts seem to be: (1) Colonial trade is much more 
advantageous to a few industries, notably the cot- 
ton and iron industries, than to industry in gen- 
eral. (2) It is impossible to calculate the precise 
indirect gain, if there is any, which accrues to the 
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public through increased general business pros- 
perity, or to balance that gain against the direct 
costs, which are material. But the relative im- 
portance of colonial trade as compared with the 
total volume of internal and external trade is so 
slight, except in a few cases, as to afford little 
basis for imperialist oratory of the type made pop- 
ular by Jules Ferry and Joseph Chamberlain, and 
to offer little compensation for the risks of war 
encountered by aggressively imperialist nations. 
Imperialist propaganda, however, exaggerates the 
supposed rewards and supports a policy of differ- 
ential and monopolistic colonial tariffs. The re- 
sult of such exaggeration is that for the sake of 
gaining relatively trifling increments of colonial 
trade great nations cheerfully incur heavy colonial 
and military expenses and too often deliberately 
jeopardize their largest markets and the peace of 
the world.* 


Imperialism and world wars. In estimat- 
ing the cost of modern imperialism one must 
take some notice of the expense of the two 
World Wars. While extra-European factors 
were not exclusively responsible for the com- 
ing of these wars, they played a prominent 
part in producing the diplomatic line-up 
and international hatreds that brought on 
the great conflicts. But for imperialism it 
is not likely that war would have broken out 
in 1914 or 1939. ‘The direct economic cost 
of the first World War has been estimated at 
over $300,000,000,000, and the indirect eco- 
nomic costs were probably greater than this. 
The economic cost of the second World War 
was surely at least a trillion dollars, Not in 
a millennium or more could the net profits, 
of imperialism, if any, match these sums. 

Patriotism and profit. The fact that mod- 
ern imperialism has not, as a whole, been a 
paying affair serves to strengthen the view 
that nationalism and patriotic pride were 
powerful factors in the promotion of the 
colonial movement. This does not mean 
that one needs to minimize the potency or 
even the primacy of the economic drive for 
oversea expansion, but it does indicate the 
necessity for caution in accepting the doc- 
trine of economic determinism in any naive 
and unquestioning manner. Though na- 
tions as a whole may lose at imperialism, still 
specially favored groups or individuals may 
make a great deal of money out of oversea 
activities and exert great pressure on thei! 
governments to keep up the imperialist game. 

Another bad influence of imperialism on 
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the economy of any nation is the feverish 
scramble for a vanishing foreign trade that 
has brought about policies which have under- 
mined the domestic economy and placed the 
whole capitalistic system in jeopardy. The 
laboring classes have been exploited and sup- 
pressed at home so that profits might be made 
in world trade. If, instead, the home market 
had been fully developed through providing 
steady employment and high wages and sala- 
ries, not only could far more goods have been 
sold than through the undeveloped home 
market and the foreign market combined, 
but the capitalistic economy could have been 
kept relatively dynamic and healthy for a 
considerable time to come. This vital fact 
has been documented at length by the vet- 
eran historian and publicist Charles A. Beard 
in two notable books, The Idea of National 
Interest and The Open Door at Home. 


B. Imperialism and the Political Life of 
the Western World 


Imperialism undermines democracy at 
home. The political reaction of imperialism 
upon Western society has been almost wholly 
unfortunate. The practice of autocratically 
governing natives abroad has tended to 
weaken democratic institutions at home. As 
Professor L. T. Hobhouse made clear in his 
Democracy and Reaction, it is difficult for a 
state to pursue brutal and autocratic practices 
in its oversea dominions without such pro- 
cedure reacting unfortunately upon the ad- 
ministration of public affairs at home. Pro- 
fessor W. G. Sumner repeatedly insisted that 
imperialism abroad cannot be harmonized 
with democracy at home. The burden of 
imperial administration has proved to be a 
severe drain upon national resources and has 
lessened the funds available for beneficial 
social legislation at home. 

Colonial bureaucracy. Perhaps the only 
valuable contribution of imperialism in its 
political reaction upon Europe has been the 
training it has afforded in civil service and co- 
lonial administration, but this has merely 
been a good training for a dubious profession. 
In England and France special emphasis is 
laid upon training for the colonial service. 
This field enlists some of the best-trained and 
most capable products of the educational sys- 
tem of the country. In England, especially, 
the cream of the college-educated classes has 
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been drawn into this type of career. The 
German preparation for colonial administra- 
tion was less extensive and exacting, but the 
Germans excelled both the French and the 
British in their careful study of commercial 
conditions and in their effort to exploit with 
adroitness and intelligence the foreign de- 
mand for German products. One may haz- 
ard the opinion that if these highly capable 
young men had been kept at home contribut- 
ing to the political, economic, and profes- 
sional life of their homelands, it would have 
been better for all concerned. 


C. Contributions to Scientific Progress in 
the West 


In the field of natural science oversea ex- 
pansion has been potent in leading to revolu- 
tionary progress. It is conventionally sup- 
posed that scientific advances have come al- 
most entirely from isolated work in European 
and American laboratories. But much of 
certain types of modern scientific progress has 
come from research in the greater laboratory 
of nature itself that has been opened to many 
by explorations overseas, 

In the field of geography we must note not 
only the great mass of new data and the per- 
fection of cartography, but also the develop- 
ment of physical geography in all its phases 
since the days of Alexander von Humboldt. 
Anthropogeography has promoted the study 
of the influence of the various physical en- 
vironments of the earth upon man and social 
institutions in the writings of such students of 
the subject as Karl Ritter, Oscar Peschel, 
Friedrich Ratzel, and Eliseé Reclus. Astron- 
omy has been perfected through the wider 
and more accurate observation of the heavens 
made possible after modern’ explorations be- 
gan. In biology and zoology, a vast amount 
of new data has been brought together, over- 
throwing much of the older systems of classi- 
fication drawn up by Linnaeus, Buffon, and 
Cuvier. Moreover, the observation of the 
divers species of plants and animals through- 
out different parts of the world enabled Dar- 
win, Huxley, and Wallace to formulate the 
most fruitful theory of the 1gth century in 
biological science—the doctrine of organic 
evolution. Both chemistry and materia 
medica have been infinitely enriched by dis- 
coyeries made during the process of oversea 
expansion. Much of value to medicine has 
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been secured as a result of-contact with over- 
sea areas, notably the introduction of quinine 
as a specific against malaria, and the dis- 
covery of the revolutionary malaria treatment 
for syphilis and paresis. Various opiates 
have been of great assistance in fighting pain. 
The study and control of typically tropical 
diseases like yellow fever have added greatly 
to our medical knowledge. Serious diseases, 
such as syphilis, cholera, bubonic plague, 
beriberi, and sleeping sickness, have come to 
Europe from overseas and have presented an 
additional challenge to medical science. 


D. Influences on Western Culture 


Social science and philosophy. Not less 
significant than its effects on natural science 
has been the reaction of oversea discoveries on 
the social sciences, philosophy, literature, art, 
and music. Without the data supplied by 
the observation of a great number of different 
cultures and people there could have been no 
such social sciences as anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy, comparative philology, comparative re- 
ligion, comparative jurisprudence, descrip: 
tive sociology, evolutionary politics, and his- 
torical economics. In philosophy we must 
note the influence of the Sakuntala of Kali- 
dasa upon Herder, Goethe, and the Romanti- 
cist movement in European literature, of the 
Bhagavad-Gita on modern European philoso- 
phy, and of the teachings of Manu upon the 
doctrines of Nietzsche. More recently the 
views of Tagore and Gandhi have profoundly 
affected western thinkers. The once popu- 
lar philosophy of Count Keyserling owed 
much to the Orient. 

` Literature. The influence of the Orient 
“and oversea expansion on literature since 

1800 has been wide and varied. We need 

mention only a few examples: Oehlensch- 

lager’s drama Aladdin’s Lamp; Goethe's 

“West-eastern Divan,” with strong Persian in- 

fluences; Thomas Moore's romantic interpre- 

tation of Hindu life in his Lalla Rookh; 

Coleridge’s stirring poem, “Kubla Khan"; 

Victor Hugo’s The Orientals, combining the 

influence of the Greek struggle for independ. 

ence with Oriental influences; Prosper Méri- 
mée’s Tamango, portraying primitive pas»: 
sions on the African coast; Robert Southey’s 

poem “Thalaba, the Destroyer”; Gérard de 

Nerval’s Voyage in the Orient and Scenes of 

Oriental Life; Charles Leconte de Lisle’s 
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graphic descriptive poems such as “The Ele. 
phants” and “The Jungles”; Arnold's great 
poem “Sohrab and Rustum”; the verses and 
romances of Kipling; and the novels of H. 
Rider Haggard. 

Art. In art the importation and adapta 
tion of Japanese prints, screens, lacquered 
work, and silks, and of Chinese tapestry, rugs, 
and silks, exemplify the direct influence ol 
extra-European areas. Delacroix made much 
use of Algerian subjects in his paintings. A 
notable school of Modernistic art, known as 
Primitivism, has sought its inspiration and 
models in the figures and customs of oversea 
natives and native life. 

Music. In music we may discern strong 
Oriental influences in the compositions of 
Félicien David, especially Le Désert, in 
Verdi’s Aida, in Massenet's Thais, in Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly; in Meyerbeer's opcra 
L’Africaine, in Rimsky-Korsakov's orchestral 
suite Scheherazade, in Saint-Saéns’s oriental- 
ized songs and his opera Samson and Delilah, 
in Rubinstein’s Ocean Symphony and 
Golden at My Feet, and in the exotic strains 
of many other compositions. 


Effects of the East upon the West. Protes- 
sor W. R. Shepherd has summarized the out- 
standing contributions of the East to the 
cultural life of the West as: (1) the develop: 
ment of a civilized or secular outlook upon 
life and its problems; (2) the promotion of a 
spirit of philosophical and scientific inquiry; 
and (3) the development of imagination in 
philosophy and literature. While accepting 
and profiting by these to no small degree, we 
have also countered such influences by the 
exportation to oriental lands of our mechan- 
ical and matter-of-fact bookkeeping economy 
and our brand of supernatural religion and 
ethics, 

These little recognized but very important 
cultural contributions which have accom- 
panied recent oversea expansion must be set 
over against its detrimental effects when one 
attempts to assess the total significance of 
modern imperialism for European civiliza- 
tion. 

The persistence of imperialism. In fore- 
casting the future of imperialism, it may 
safely be said that its end does not seem to 
be in sight, despite all the lessons that con- 
temporary history should teach as to its dis- 
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astrous effects. Indeed, the second World 
War was hardly over, and the peace treaties 
had not been drawn up, before there was 
world-wide talk about a third World War to 
bolster the decaying British imperialism and 
protect it from the threat imposed by the 
rising and buoyant Russian imperialism. 
Incidentally, the vigorous Russian imperial- 
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ism on the heels of the second World War 
proved that imperialism, like nationalism, 
could survive the termination of capitalism: 
It was once believed that imperialism was 
purely a product of capitalistic cupidity and 
would perish with capitalism. Soviet. Rus- 
sia has proved that a dynamic imperialism 
can coexist with complete State Socialism. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 For an able statement of the position that western- 
ers, including the missionaries, have usually done more 
harm than good in disturbing native customs, see G. H. 
L.-F, Pitt-Rivers, The Clash of Culture and the Contact 
of Races, London, 1927; and Wright and Fry, op. cit., 
Holt, 1936. 

2 This situation is very subtly but effectively pre- 
sented in E. M. Forster's novel, A Passage to India, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1924; and more factually and realis 
tically in Osburn, op. cit., Knopf, 1930. 

8 Cited in W. R. Shepherd, “The Interaction of 


Europe and Asia,” loc. cit, p. 258. See also R.H. 
Tawney, Land and Labour in China, Harcourt, Brace, 
1932; Shuichi Harada, Labor Conditions in Japan, 
Columbia University Press, 1928; and Kuo-Heng-Shih, 
China Enters the Machine Age, Harvard University 
Press, 1944- 

4 Woolf, op. cit, Labour Research Deparument, 
Westminster, 1920, pp. 352-53. Used by permission. 

5 Moon, Imperialism and World Politics, pp. 532, 
534-35. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 


PART EIGHT 


Cultural Lag and the Institutional Crisis 
of the Twentieth Century 


CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION IN THE ~ 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


1900 


1902 


1901-09 
1902 


1903 
1904 


1904-05 
1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1911-12 
1912 
1912-13 


1913-21 
1914-18 


1914 


Publication of Bernard Shaw’s Plays for Puri- 
tans. 


Introduction of transoceanic wireless commu- 
nication between England and Canada. 
Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt. 

First International Arbitration Court at the 
Hague. 

Britain forms a defensive alliance with Japan. 


Wright brothers airplane flight at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina. 

Britain and France conclude an agreement 
(Entente Cordiale). 


Anglo- Japanese alliance renewed for ten years. 


Anglo-Russian convention, leading to alliance; 
division of Persia between them. 


Asquith’s Ministry in England. 


Death of Edward VII; George V becomes King 
of England. 

Union of South Africa created. 

Power of House of Lords sharply curtailed. 


Arizona admitted to the Union as the 48th 
State. 


Presidency of Woodrow Wilson. 


Britain obtains a protectorate over Egypt. 
Panama Canal officially opened. 

American forces intervene in Mexico. 
Passage of Clayton Antitrust Act in the United 


States. 


Victor Emmanuel HT succeeds to Italian 
throne. i 

Introduction of the motion picture industry 
(France). 


Completion of Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Accession of Alfonsą XIII in Spain. 
Production of Debussy’s Pelleas et Mélisande. 


Anti-Jewish riots, incited by the government, 
in Russia; resulting in mass emigration. 


Russo-Japanese War in Far East. 

Norway separated from Sweden; Haakon VII 

becomes King of Norway. 

Performance of Strauss’s Salomé and Debussy’s 

La Mer; exhibition of “Les Fauves” in Paris. 

Einstein’s first paper on relativity published. 

Discov of germ of syphilis by Fritz Schau- 
inn. 

Abortive revolution in Russia. 

First Russian Duma meets, 

Discovery by Wassermann of blood test for 

syphilis. 

Second Hague conference on limitation of ar- 

maments and settlement of international dis- 

putes. 

Independence of Bulgaria proclaimed. 

Albert I becomes King of Belgium. 

Blériot’s flight over the English Channel. 

Revolution in Portugal. 

King Manuel dethroned and republic pro- 

claimed. 

Stravinsky's Petrouchka performed. 

Franco-German crisis over Morocco. 

Italo-Turkish War; Treaty of Lausanne gives 

Tripoli to Italy. 


Balkan wars. 
The first World War: all of Europe except 


Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, and Scandina- 
vian countries involved. 


CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY (continued) 


UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


1915 
1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 
1920 


1921 
1922 


1923 
1924 


1985, 


1926. 
1927 


1928, 
1929 


1929-31 
1931 


1933 
` 1934 


1935 


1935-36 
1936 


1936-39 
1936-37 


1937 
1938 


Lloyd George becomes Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. 

Abortive uprising in Ireland. 

United States enters the war. 


Armistice proclaimed on November 11. 
Electoral reform in Britain, including woman 
suffrage. 

President Wilson enunciates his Fourteen 
Points. 


4 
Irish Free State created. 
Commercial radio broadcasting inaugurated. 
_ Nineteenth Amendment (woman suffrage) 
adopted in United States. 
Anglo-Russian trade agreement signed. 
Washington Disarmament Conference. 
Publication of James Joyce's Ulysses. 


Teapot Dome scandal in the United States. 


First Labour government in England. 
Dawes Plan for modifying reparations pay- 
ments, - 


Charles A. Lindbergh makes first solo flight 
across the Atlantic. 


Stock market crash heralds depression in the 
United States. 

Second Labour government in England. 
Hoover moratorium on intergovernmental 
debts. ¥ 
Franklin D. Roosevelt becomes President; in- 
auguration of the New Deal in the United 
States, 

Russia recognized by the United States. 


> Formation of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
{ganizations in the United States. 


Death of George V of Britain. Accession and 
abdication of Edward VIII. Accession of 
George VI. 


Formation of Anglo-French military alliance. 


Italy breaks with the Triple Alliance and en 
ters the war on the Allied side. 

Greece and Roumania enter the war on the 
Allied side. 


Nicholas II abdicates in Russia. 

Kerensky regime gives way to Bolsheviks. R us- 
sia sues for peace. 

Russia signs Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with Ger- 
many. 

William II abdicates in Germany. 

Creation of the German Republic. 
Revolutions in Austria and Hungary. 

Nazi Party organized in Germany. 

Fascist Party organized in Italy. 

League of Nations comes into existence. 


Russia inaugurates the New Economic Policy. 
Mussolini and the Fascist Party seize power in 
Italy. 

Death of Marcel Proust in France. 

Formation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

Occupation of the Ruhr by the French. 
Futile Hitler putsch in Munich. 

Death of Lenin. 

Publication of Thomas Mann's Magic Moun- 
tain, 

France and Czechoslovakia form treaty of al- 
liance. 

Marshall von Hindenburg elected President of 
the German Republic. 

Mussolini institutes a totalitarian regime in 
Italy. 

Germany ratifies the Locarno treaties. 
Fascists become sole legal party in Italy. 


First Five Year Plan in Russia. 
Trotsky and other “Old Bolsheviks” exiled. 


Creation of the Vatican state. 

Spanish Republic proclaimed. 

Alfonso XIII exiled, 

Hitler becomes Chancellor of Germany (Janu 
ary 30). All parties but the Nazi outlawed. 
Inauguration of the Third Reich. 


Dollfuss government puts down alleged So- 
cialist uprising in Austria. 

Death of King Albert of Belgium. His son Leo- 
pold succeeds to the throne. 

Introduction of the Nuremberg Laws in Ger- 
many. 

Saar returned by plebiscite to Germany. 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia. 

Formation of the Rome-Berlin Axis. 


Spanish Civil War resulting in the dictatorship 
of General Francisco Franco. 

Popular Front government, headed by Léon 
Blum, in France. 

Italy withdraws from the League of Nations. 
Nazi Germany annexes Austria. 

Munich settlement, giving Germany the Sude- 
tenland of Czechoslovakia. 


CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY (continued) 


Unrrep STATES AND ENGLAND 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


1939 


1939-40 
1939-45 


1940 


1940-41 
1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1945-46 
1946 


1947 


The United States is attacked at Pearl Harbor 
by the Japanese. War becomes world wide. 
Passage of Lend-Lease Act in the United States. 
Enunciation of the Atlantic Charter. 


Death of Franklin D. Roosevelt; succession of 
Harry S. Truman. 

Framing of United Nations Charter at San 
Francisco. 

Labor Government in England. 


Organization of the United Nations. 


Britain gives India her independence. ` 


Germany seizes Bohemia and Moravia; con- 
quers Poland. . 

Russo-German Nonaggression Pact. 
Russo-Finnish War. 

The second World War engulfs all of Europe 
except Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, and Swe- 
den. 

German blitzkrieg through Norway, the Low 
Countries and France. Fall of the Third Re- 
public in France and inauguration of the 
Vichy Regime. Italy enters the war on German 
side. Russia occupies the Baltic states. Battle 
of Britain. De Gaulle organizes the Free 
French, 

Assassination of Léon Trotsky in Mexico. 
alo-Greek war. © 

invade Soviet Russia. Finland joins the 


Axis, 


ry 


Invasion of North Africa by Allied forces re- 
sulting in the expulsion of the Axis (May, 
1943). Germans held at Stalingrad by the Red 
Army. 4 F 
Invasion of Italy by the Allies. Fall of Mus- 
solini and surrender of Italy, Italy a co-bellig- 
erent on Allied side. - ` 

Russian counteroffensive drives Germans out 
of Russia and Balkans. = ‘ 

Allied invasion of France. 

Battle of Italy. ‘ i A 
Provisional Government of French Republic 
created at Algiers. ‘ 

Surrender of Germany and Japan. End of 
Third Reich and Japanese Empire. Suicide of 
Hitler. t 

Allies occupy Germany, Austria, Japan, and 
Korea. Inauguration of atomic warfare. 
Formal inauguration of Fourth Republic in 
France. ` F E 
Nuremberg trials of Nazi leaders. 

Victor Emmanuel abdicates; end of monarchy 
in Italy. 

Signing of peace treaties with Italy, Finland, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, " 
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lai ay 
The Crisis in World History and the Onset 
of the Fourth World Revolution 


NE of the most difficult tasks of the 
O historian is to view his own age not 
only as a participant but as an under- 
standing observer. Hard though it is to 
grasp our relation to the immediate past, it 
is much more difficult to view our own gen- 
eration against the whole panorama of hu: 
man history. 
Yet, unless we can do this, historical studies 


do little more than satisfy idle curiosity. 
By itself, the past has only a musty, anti- 
quarian significance. The chief service his- 
tory can render to mankind is to show how 
the present has emerged out of the cultural 
cocoon of the past. Once we see this, we 
are on our way to understand how both the 
heritage of the past and the unfolding pres- 
ent may influence the course of future events, 


1. WORLD HISTORY AND WORLD REVOLUTIONS 


Attempts to draw direct and precise analo- 
gies with the past are always dangerous, for his- 
torical epochs never exactly reproduce them- 
selves. Attempts to find explicit and direct 
lessons for our generation in the later Roman 
Empire are misleading, for it is impossible to 
compare in any detail a simple, preindustrial 
society like that of ancient Rome, operating 
under an economy of scarcity, with an ad- 
vanced and complex industrial civilization 
which, through extensive mechanization, has 
attained a potential economy of abundance. 

We are living in the fourth great World 
Revolution. Still certain broad historical 
analogies are useful and instructive. The 
most significant of them, perhaps, is the sug- 
gestion that we are living during the onset of 
the fourth major transitional period of hu- 
man history. 

The three previous eras of sweeping social 
and cultural change roughly comparable to 
ours were: (1) the Dawn of History, or the 
passage from prehistoric life—tribal society 
and late Stone Age culture—to the historic 
pagan civilization in Egypt and Babylonia, 
roughly between 7,000 and 3,000 B.c.; (2) the 
gradual disintegration of ancient pagan im- 
perial culture in the western Roman Empire 
and the rise of the feudal medieval Christian 
civilization between A.D. 300 and A.D. 800; and 


(3) the supplanting of medieval civilization 
by early modern institutions between 1400 
and 1800, and the effect on the 19th century. 

Comparisons with the downfall of the 
medieval system. ‘The third and Mst period 
of transition probably bears the closest re- 
semblance to our own age. In the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries, such typical medie- 
val institutions as a decentralized feudal 
government, an agricultural manorial econ- 
omy, the guild control of urban industry and 
trade, the Scholastic system of education, and 
the great international ecclesiastical state, the 
Roman Catholic Church, were destroyed, un- 
dermined, or challenged, and their modern 
Successors or counterparts were gradually 
evolved. 

The compact, centralized national state 
came into being, along with tenant farming 
and the domestic or putting-out system of 
industrial production. Commercial and in- 
dustrial activities increased enormously, as 
new avenues of national and world trade 
were opened up. Capitalistic ideals and 
practices displaced the idealistic business eth- 
ics of the Middle Ages, and profits supplanted 
service as the watchword and goal of mer- 
chants and traders. At the same time, the 
schism in the Catholic world state produced 
the Protestant churches, and the Scholastic 
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ideals of education declined with the as- 
cendancy of Humanism and the liberal tradi- 
tion. 

Had a scholar suggested in the year 1400 
that the civilization of his time was on the 
verge of decay, he would probably have been 
punished, ridiculed, or at least ignored. Yet 
the cultural patterns of the time—most of 
them hoary and venerable, if seemingly solid 
and immutable—were beginning to dissolve. 
Social change, however, was a gradual erosive 
process, and it took three centuries to put an 
end to medieval civilization; in the more 
backward parts of Europe many of its traits 
have lingered on even until our own day. 

It is hard to believe that we stand, as west- 
ern Europe did in 1400, “between two worlds, 
one dead, the other striving to be born.” 
Yet, there is plenty of evidence that much of 

| the civilization of the 1gth and the early 
goth centuries, based on the national state, 
private capitalism and the profit system, is 
rapidly decaying and before long may be as 
much a nostalgic memory as rural 18th cen- 
tury civilization with its quiet and measured 
" tread is today. Certainly this century has 
already, in five decades, undergone more far- 


reaching changes than any previous whole 
century ever witnessed; and these changes 
probably constitute the most fundamental 
transition in man’s whole experience on the 
planet. a 

The typically idl institutions—nation- 
alism, representative government, democracy, 
capitalism, the profit system, and liberal edu- 
cation—have now reached about the same 
stage of decay that their counterparts—fcu- 
dalism, chivalry, the manor, the guilds, and 
Scholasticism—had reached around the year 
1400. It is scarcely probable that the institu- 
tions of the year a.p. 2000 will closely resem- 
ble the civilization of 1900. Indeed, the con- 
trast may be far greater than that between 
European civilization in the age of Charles V 
and life in the days of Napoleon. This is 
likely to be true whether we move ahead 
rapidly or retrogress. in spectacular fashion. 
If atom bombs wipe out much of contempo- 
rary civilization in a third World War, the 
contrasts between our age and that of 2000 
A.D. may well be even more marked and dra- 
matic than if we make peaceful and construc- 
tive use of the great potentialities of atomic 
energy. 


° 
Il. HOW THE THIRD WORLD REVOLUTION CHANGED LIFE PATTERNS 


Rapidity of change since 1400. In no 
earlier world revolution were life patterns so 
impressively and rapidly changed as in the 
shift from medievalism to contemporary 
times. Aside from certain phases of art and 
literature, most of them based on a Greco- 
Roman heritage, medieval civilization was 
not much more advanced than that of peo- 
ples of the ancient Near East at the early 
dawn of history, say about 4000 B.c. in Egypt. 
Ina little over goo years after 1400 mankind 
passed from medievalism to our streamlined, 
mechanical civilization. In its material cul- 
ture our era differs more strikingly and di- 
versely from medieval life than the culture 
and society of the Middle Ages did from life 
in Eolithic times. 

Of course, medievalism, especially on its 
nonmaterial side, did not die a sudden death. 
The Roman Catholic Church has persisted 
with little or no change in doctrine or prac- 
tice. Our educational ritual and nomen- 
clature also came down in large part from the 
Middle Ages. Astrology, magic, and al- 


chemy still attract multitudes. The belief in 
supernaturalism still prevails among a major- 
ity of men, even in advanced cultures. Strug- 
gles between Church and State continue. 
The growth of secularism. When it comes 
to material culture there is no resemblance 
between our era and the Middle Ages. De- 
spite the formal persistence of supernatural- 
ism, one of the main changes in outlook that 
accompanied the third world revolution since 
1400 seems to have been the growth among 
the educated classes of a secular perspective 
that gradually challenged or superseded the 
overwhelming supernaturalism and other- 
worldliness of the medieval period. Many 
persons came to be more interested in the 
here and now than in the hereafter. This 
led to growing concern with human happi- 
ness and with the need for social reform to 
promote such happiness. It became ever 
more difficult to control conduct or sustain in- 
stitutions merely by an appeal to fear of 
supernatural powers and the world to come. 
Much of the formal supernaturalism that 
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persisted was mainly a form of psychic com- 
pensation for actual absorption with earthly 
ambitions, which were all too often of a du- 
bious sort. 

Nationalism and internationalism. An- 
other marked change in attitude came 
through the substitution of a national and 
later a world perspective for the localism 
and provincialism of the medieval period. 
For the great majority of mankind in the 
Middle Ages, life was an experience limited 
wholly to the village community and local 
neighborhood, Since most of the few tray- 
elers who moved about at all in this age 
visited only the nobles and town guildsmen, 
the masses did not have much contact even 
with scanty tales and gossip from the out- 
side world. With new and wider explora- 
tions, the growing popularity of travelers’ 
tales, better means of transportation, the de- 
velopment of the art of printing, and the 
appearance of newspapers, even the masses 
began to have some comprehension of the 
affairs of their nation and ultimately of world 
happenings. This tended to beget not only 
more understanding but to some extent 
greater tolerance. 

Greater mobility of peoples. Populations 
became more mobile as modern times ad- 
vanced. In medieval days, fixity had been 
the rule. People lived in the place where 
they had been born, generation after genera- 
tion. There was little incentive to travel; 
and if there had been, the means were lack- 
ing. In modern times, transportation facili- 
ties became better, peoples could move about, 
and the rise of manufacturing stimulated 
movement from country to city. The rise 
of new centers of industry overseas invited 
emigration and the greatest mass movements 
of human experience. : 

Technological changes and social atti- 
tudes. Technological and economic change 
rather than stagnation became the rule of 
the day in material affairs. During the 
whole thousand years of the Middle Ages 
there had been only a few, even if very im- 
portant, changes in material culture. With 
the new inventions and expanding industry of 
modern times, technological change, ever 
more rapid, became the order of the day. By 
the end of the third world revolution the alter- 
ations in material culture during a single 
generation were greater than the changes in 
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many previous centuries combined. These 
rapid transformations and accumulated in- 
ventions created social and mental complex- 
ity in the place of the simplicity of earlier 
rural existence, where problems, experiences, 
and stimuli were few and rudimentary, how- 
ever desperate the struggle for existence, 
The increasing complexity of life and the 
rapidity of change laid new strains and 
stresses upon the human mind, which had 
attained its present organic equipment in a 
cave age, and led to a marked increase in 
nervous and mental instability. 

The economic revolution. By and large, 
economic changes were probably the most 
impressive and far-reaching of all the trans- 
formations during the third world revolu- 
tion. For the first time, economic interests 
and considerations took on actually deter- 
mining proportions, often controlling other 
phases of life. And within the changing.eco- ` 
nomic pattern, the most striking shift was the 
transfer from a primarily rural economy to 
one which was based at. first mainly upon 
commerce and later upon mechanical indus- 
try. Manufacturing .and business forged 
ahead; and a profit economy, founded upon 
a potential surplus, replaced the subsistence 
economy that had predominated in the me 
dieval era. More and ‘more people were 
drawn into commercial and manufacturing 
cities, and city life replaced the simple and 
isolated rural habitat. The rapid tempo and 
varied stimuli of city life were joined to the 
growing complexity and rapid changes of 
modern existence as a source of new and 
unique strains upon the human organism 
and mentality. 

New social values. A new set of dominant 
social values appeared as a result of economic 
changes and the growing seculatism. In the 
Middle Ages, the outstanding desire had been 
to get saved in the world to come. Earthly 
riches had been despised, and the class most 
respected was the holy men—the martyrs, 
monks, and priests who were particularly 
adept in dealing with sacred affairs, and 
whose activities were most intimately related 
to the technique and business of salvation. 
More and more, as modern times wore on, 
men became concerned about earthly riches 
and the social power which went with them. 

Businessmen the new managers. Hence, 
a new class of managers arose to take the 
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place of the priests and warriors of the medie- 
val period. These were the businessmen or 
capitalist entrepreneurs and their legal ad- 
visers. For the first time, this class became 
dominant and socially respectable. Even 
ministers of God, especially Protestant clergy- 
men, blessed them as stewards of the Al- 
mighty. Businessmen not only dominated 
economic and social life but also more or less 
completely controlled political life in most 
industrialized states. Only in Russia, among 
the great powers, was the quasi-medieval 
landed aristocracy able to maintain its su- 
premacy over the new class of business man- 
agers until well into the goth century—until 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 

Reaction on social ethics. A new type of 
social ethics appeared as a result of the tri- 
umph of the business class, described in Pro- 
fessor Veblen’s classic work as “the theory of 
the leisure class.” Wealth was proclaimed 
the supreme goal of human effort. The hold- 
ers of wealth ostentatiously refrained from 
manual labor, for they considered that it 
carried with it the taint of servitude. They 
further demonstrated their command of rich- 
ness by conspicuous and useless waste—what 
Veblen called “honorific consumption.” As 
far as personal conduct is concerned, the 
business managers warmly supported all ef- 
forts to perpetuate puritanical notions of 
conduct as a compensation for the economic 
chicanery in which many of this class in- 
dulged in their daily activities. They sub- 
sidized evangelists and censors of conduct, lit- 
erature, and art. 

The sanctity of private property. It was 
natural, in an age given over primarily to the 
accumulation of riches, that private property 
was highly honored, even sanctified. In an- 
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tiquity, public service and culture had been 
more highly regarded than property, and in 
the Middle Ages property had been looked 
upon by churchmen as dangerous, since its 
quest and possession might distract from in- 
terest in salvation; and, at best, it was justi- 
fiable only as providing superior power to 
serve God through charitable giving. In mod- 
ern times, property was rated as one of the 
three great natural rights of man—life, lib- 
erty, and property. Indeed, in both formal 
law and practical adjudication, property 
came to be even more sacred and well pro- 
tected than either life or liberty. Liberty, 
in fact, was valued chiefly because it was 
deemed to facilitate the acquisition of greater 
riches and more property. 

Well-being versus personal insecurity. 
The mass of mankind, paradoxically, be- 
came both better off materially and yet more 
precariously supported than in the medieval 
period. In the Middle Ages, when the great 
majority of men were serfs and lived a bestial 
existence at a subsistence level, at least they 
were reasonably sure of the scanty income 
that supported life. The serfs could not be 
thrown off a manor, even if the manor was 
sold or otherwise transferred. In modern 
times though mass income was increased, 
the source of that income became more un- 
certain. This was true even of the peasantry 
who were turned out from the manorial 
haven and cast adrift as agricultural work- 
ers, dependent upon wages. 

Even more sweeping was the disrupted life 
pattern of the ever larger class of factory 
workers. The rural peasant, even if his liv- 
ing became more insecure, at least retained 
his contact with the soil. The proletarian 
of the cities not only lived more precariously 


<The economic and social progress of the United 
States has made available many material advantages 
and comforts in the daily life of the majority of its 
people that have been unknown or seldom enjoyed 
by most people in the world’s other important coun- 
tries. These advantages include new inventions and 
improved processes in industry and agriculture that 
haye eliminated or eased the physical drudgery of 
many jobs; improved medical facilities and care that 
have saved many lives and increased the average life 
span; fine schools that offer free educational oppor- 
tunities to all; varied food supplies in ample quantities 
that make balanced diets possible; and, accompanying 
the shortened work week, an infinite variety of recrea- 
tional opportunities that are suited to the tastes and 


interests of everyone. The top picture shows mod- 
ern machine threshing on an American farm. On 
many farms a combine is used, which eliminates all 
manual labor by harvesting and threshing grains at 
the same time. The generators in the foreground of 
the picture of the Wheeler Dam (center), built by TVA 
in the Tennessee River, help to produce 14 billion 
kilowatt hours of electricity a year from the largest 
integrated power-producing system in the country. 
Jones Beach, Long Island (bottom), state-built, state- 
owned, and state-operated, extends along 3 miles of 
sandy ocean front. Many buildings, one of which is 
in the background, provide restaurants, dressing 
rooms, indoor pools, sports and other recreational 
facilities. 
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than the peasant, but lost all his earlier con- 
tact with the country, his fixity of residence, 
and his homing complex. This was probably 
the most revolutionary and far-reaching al- 
teration of life patterns in the whole his- 
torical experience of mankind. Whiting 
Williams’s books, Whats on the Worker's 
Mind and Horny Hands and Hampered El- 
bows, portray the results of these changes on 
the mind of the urban worker, who is beset 
by a complex of worries. He has to worry 
when he hasa job about how to live within 
his income and lest he may lose it, and when 
he is unemployed, must worry even more. 

The great increase in productivity that 
was brought about by machinery made pos- 
sible abundance for all, but the greed and in- 

efficiency of capitalism prevented the masses 
from enjoying anything like the full fruits 
of their industry. Literally as well as fig- 
uratively, wage slavery replaced legal slavery 
and serfdom. In even the most prosperous 
large country in the world, the United States, 
almost half of the population lived in pov- 
erty even in the happy days of Calvin Cool- 
idge’s presidency. 

Political evolution and class control. In 
the political realm, control passed from the 
rural feudal lords, first to the absolute mon- 
archs and then to the businessmen as repre- 
sented in parliaments. The businessmen, 
guided by shrewd and often unscrupulous 
lawyers, put their servants into positions of 
political power and dominated their policies 
and actions. 
the masses acquired the right to vote and 
legal participation in political power. But 
this meant little in practice, since the busi- 
ness classes controlled the governments and, 
through their power over the press and other 
agencies of political propaganda, manipu- 
lated political life for their own supposed 
benefit and the perpetuation of their power. 
Whatever democracy may bring in the fu- 
ture, in its earlier manifestations it meant 
only greater difficulty and increased expense 
for the middle class in perpetuating its power 
over political life. It did not give actual 
control to the majority. Even liberty bene- 
fited the business classes chiefly; for the 
masses, liberty meant chiefly freedom to live 
under protest and resentment at a subsistence 
level or below. 

Religious changes. The religious pattern 


With the rise of democracy, © 


changed chiefly in a gradual lessening of 
ecclesiastical control over life and thought 
and in a weakening of the Church’s author- 
ity, as it was split, first between Catholics 
and Protestants and then among many Prot- 
estant sects. Skepticism and unbelief be- 
came more common among the literate as 
the third world revolution approached its 
end. 

Educational progress and problems. Edu- 
cation slowly became more humanized, 
though never during this period was it really 
capable of giving a full understanding of the 
life of the moment or a clue as to how this 
might be improved in the future. Toward 
the end of this age the growing democratic 
trends supported the idea of free, public 
education for the masses. But such educ 
tion provided little realistic guidance for the 
successful control of democracy because the 
content of education remained much the 
same as it had been when it was devoted to 
training the favored children of a decadent 
feudal nobility. Democracy provided free 
and universal education, but it did not pro- 
vide education for democracy. The most im- 
portant informal advance in education was 
the great increase in popular information 
produced by the invention of printing. De- 
spite all the misinformation disseminated 
by the printed page, the net result was prob- 
ably more valuable to democracy than the 
formal education in the schools proved to be. 

Cultural values. Cultural changes ex- 
pressed mainly the growing secularism and 
the widening mental perspective that grew 
out of extensive explorations, better trans- 
portation, and more adequate agencies of 
communication. Polite culture was devoted 
chiefly to the glorification and diversion of 
the bourgeoisie, much as in the Middle Ages 
it had been an expression of ecclesiastical 
interests and given over to manifold glori- 
fication of God and his handiwork. 

Institutional inertia. The leaders of mod- 
ern times failed to adjust institutions to the 
rapidly changing technology in such a way 
as to achieve maximum production, social 
well-being, and political efficiency. It was this 
failure that precipitated the fourth world rev- 
olution, which is now in progress and has been 
stepped up in tempo and intensity by the two 
World Wars that broke out in 1914 and 1939. 

The problem posed by this latest world 
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revolution is whether institutions can ever be 
adapted to an advanced technology; or must 
society, through great reverses and sufferings, 
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return to a simpler type of material culture 
that can be harmonized with slow-moving in- 
stitutional change? 


Ill. THE SOCIAL PATTERN OF OUR AGE AND WORLD REVOLUTION 


The gulf between technology and social 
institutions. The chief cause of world revo- 
lutions has always been a discrepancy be- 
tween material and nonmaterial culture. At 
the Dawn of History, improvements in tools 
and weapons upset the simple life of tribal 
communities and started mankind on the 
march to conquest and the creation of larger 
settled societies. In ancient pagan civiliza- 
tion, social and cultural developments out- 
ran scientific and technological achievements. 
This was especially true of the problems of 
imperial administration in ancient Rome 
without our modern methods of communi- 
cation and transportation. 

As the Middle Ages wore on, the long bow 
and gunpowder helped to end feudalism. 
Better farming implements increased the 
crop output and made it possible to farm 
for profit. The horse collar and iron-rimmed 
cartwheels improved land transport. The 
mechanical fulling machine facilitated 
woolen manufactures. The mastery of nau- 
tical instruments and the building of ships 
which permitted ocean travel uprooted me- 
dieval provincialism, stimulated the expan- 
sion of Europe, and brought the modern 
world into being. 

Never before, however, has there been such 
a gulf between technology and social institu- 
tions as in our own days. We have a thor- 
oughly up-to-date material culture, diverse 


and potentially efficient beyond that of any 
earlier age. But the institutions and the 
social thinking through which we seek to 
control and exploit this new material cul- 
ture are an antiquated mosaic, compounded 
of accretions from the Stone Age to the 
close of the 18th century, and hence tragically 
inadequate for modern conditions. 

Contrast .with Greece and Rome. The 
most conspicuous previous example of 
marked discrepancy between material and 
nonmaterial factors in civilization was that, 
manifested in the culture of the Greeks and 
Romans. But the institutional situation 
then was exactly the reverse of what it is 
now. Among the Greeks and Romans, so- 
cial institutions and social thinking. were 
far in advance of their material culture, 
Technology and economic life never caught 
up with classical thought and social institu- 
tions, and this was the outstanding reason 
for the decline of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion, x 

It is, therefore, quite obvious that the key 
to understanding the reasons for the decay 
of modern institutions and the decline of 
our civilization is the phenomenal growth of 
‘contemporary science and technology, and 


‘the failure of our institutional life and social 


thinking to keep pace with these startlingly 
rapid and complex changes in our material 
life. 


IV. SOME PHASES OF CONTEMPORARY SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


Nature of modern science. The advances 
in natural science have become too techni- 
cal to be understood by even the educated 
general reader, and too detailed and exten- 
sive to be catalogued even briefly within the 
limits of this chapter. Suffice it to say they 
have given us some impression of the vast 
extent of the physical cosmos and of the com- 
plexity of natural processes which not even 
Newton could have imagined. 

Mathematics and physical science. In 
mathematics great progress has been made 
in developing the higher differential equa- 


tions and the calculus, and in applying these 
* EAr Cae 


to physical science and technology. This 
has made possible that mathematical syn- 
thesis and interpretation of nature by men 
like- Willard Gibbs, James Clerk-Maxwell, 
and Albert Einstein, which possibly consti- 
tutes the most stupendous and impressive 
achievement of the human intellect yet to 
be recorded. 

In the realm of astronomy and astrophysics, 
the improvement of knowledge and methods 
since the invention of more powerful tele- 
scopes and of the spectroscope has revealed 
to us the hitherto unsuspected extent of the 
cosmos and the great complexity of the move- 
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ments of the heavenly bodies. It has also 
set at rest for all time the old notion that 
the heavens are constructed of different mate- 
rials from those to be found on our own 
planet, thus proving that physico-chemical 
affinity in the universe which Giordano 
Bruno had vaguely suspected. By employ- 
ing the resources of modern higher mathe- 
matics, Einstein has been enabled to revise 
the basic laws of gravitation and the theories 
of the transmission of light formulated by 
scientists from Newton to the present time, 
and to establish the theory of relativity in 
the field of astrophysical computations. 

In physics, the basic and outstanding 
achievements have been the mathematical 
interpretation of the physical processes un- 
derlying the contemporary theories of heat, 
light, sound, and electricity; and the re- 
markable progress in dynamics. The com- 
bination of these mathematical achievements 
and physical theories made possible the dis- 
covery of the portentous principle of radio- 
activity. We can only mention such other 
epoch-making discoveries in the field of phys- 
ics as those of conservation of energy, the 
basic laws of dynamics, and the nature and 
structure of the atom. Among the great fig- 
ures in 19th century physics were Joule, Car- 
not, Helmholtz, Clausius, and Lord Kelvin, 
famous for their discovery and elucidation of 
the laws of the conservation of energy and 
thermodynamics; Maxwell and Hertz, who 
carried over these theories into electrome- 
chanics and the explanation of light; and 
Fraunhofer, Bunsen, and Kirchoff, who 
founded spectrum analysis. 

These fundamental physical discoveries of 
the igth century have been both supple- 
mented and notably modified in the goth 
century by the quantum physics, the doctrine 
of physical indeterminacy, and the theory 
of relativity, developed by Planck, Heisen- 
berg, Einstein, and others. These new de- 
velopmentts have undermined the founda- 
tions of many of the older physical concepts 
as well as the classical doctrines of cause and 
effect. 

The most spectacular physical discovery of 
the goth century was the splitting of the 
atom and the utilization of intra-atomic 
energy. This rested upon the earlier work 
in electro-dynamics and Einstein’s famous 
equation that E=mc*, implying that mass 


can be converted into energy and calculating 
the consequences thereof. The second World 
War gave impetus to the study of nuclear 
physics and resulted in the splitting of the 
uranium atom and the development of the 
atomic bomb by Hans Bethe, Lise Meitner, 
Enrico Fermi, Nils Bohr, Richard Roberts, 
Raymond Mayer, Harold C. Urey, and others. 

Sober-minded physicists and engineers 
seem to agree that somewhere around the 
year 1960, intra-atomic energy should be 
widely and relatively cheaply available for 
industrial heat and power. They also state 
that a plant which could supply enough of 
this to meet the needs of a city of 100,000 in- 
habitants could be set up in a building no 
larger than the average two-story, one-family 
house of today. 

Chemistry and industry. In the field of 
chemistry the most impressive advances have 
been those extremely abstruse but funda- 
mental developments in physical chemistry 
by Willard Gibbs and others, which, like 
modern physics, rest upon the more advanced 
concepts of higher mathematics. The old 
and grotesquely inadequate theory of four 
basic chemical elements, held by Aristotle 
and his successors for two thousand years, 
has been supplanted by the modern discov- 
ery of the far greater number and complex- 
ity of the actual chemical elements to be 
found in life and nature. Modern chemical 
nomenclature has been gradually developed 
since the time of Lavoisier, who discovered 
the basic chemical facts of the conservation 
of mass and the chemical cycle of life. Our 
knowledge of the nature of chemical com- 
pounds has been enormously extended since 
the last quarter of the 18th century when 
Cavendish first discovered the chemical com- 
position of water. John Dalton developed 
the atomic theory in modern terms and dis- 
covered the law of multiple proportions in 
the combination of chemical elements. 
Laws governing the combination of gases 
were propounded by Gay-Lussac and Count 
Avogadro. Berzelius studied atomic and 
molecular weights, and Mendeleyev discov- 
ered the periodic law which governs the serial 
arrangement of chemical elements. Willard 
Gibbs developed the famous “phase rule,” 
which explains the fundamental principles 
of chemical equilibrium. 

By far the most dramatic aspect of chemi- 
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cal progress and the most significant for mod- 
ern industrial prosperity has been the ad- 
vances in organic and synthetic chemistry 
associated with the names of Sir Humphry 
Davy, Liebig, Wöhler, Kekule, and Emil 
Fischer. Their work enabled man to recon- 
struct from hitherto useless by-products a 
most remarkable array of commercially valu- 
able commodities. Nothing could constitute 
a more impressive exhibit of the so-called 
miracles of modern science than the popular 
descriptions of the wonders of chemistry in 
E. E. Slosson’s Creative Chemistry, Floyd L. 
Darrow’s Story of Chemistry, Christy Borth’s 
Pioneers of Plenty, and Harry N. Holmes’s 
Out of the Test Tube. 

Biology and psychology. In biology the 
most significant advances are those associated 
with the discovery of the cellular basis of 
organic life by Schwann, Schleiden, von 
Nageli and von Mohl; the establishment and 
vindication of the evolutionary theory of 
life; the researches into the processes of 
genetics by students from Mendel to T. H. 
Morgan; the remarkable revelations in re- 
gard to the control of life processes and be- 
havior that have been made through physio- 
logical chemistry and the study of the en- 
docrine glands; and the applications of these 
and other biological discoveries to the elim- 
ination of disease and misery by modern 
medicine. 

Psychology was raised from a branch of 
theology and metaphysics to a scientific study 
of the human mind. Franz Josef Gall, an 
Austrian physician, founded neurology or 
the scientific study of the brain, which is the 
basis of all scientific psychology. Weber, 
Fechner, and Titchener worked out scien- 
tific methods of studying consciousness and 
perception. Wilhelm Wundt systematized 
and synthesized psychological science at the 
turn of the century. G. Stanley Hall linked 
up psychology with biology and evolutionary 
doctrine. William James brilliantly popu- 
larized psychological knowledge. And Sig- 
mund Freud gave us our first full insight 
into the unconscious mind and its significance 
for health and disease. 

Geology and geography. In geology we 
have arrived at definite proof of the antiq- 
uity of the earth and have extended our 
knowledge of the complicated processes 
through which it has reached its present 
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form. The science of paleontology, which 
deals with extinct forms of life as revealed 
by their fossil remains, has given us a com- 
prehensive knowledge of past plant and 
animal life upon the planet, thus contribut- 
ing indispensable information to the evolu- 
tionary biologist. Geology, applied to the 
economic and industrial field, has been of 
the greatest value in enabling man to ex- 
ploit the mineral and oil resources of the 
earth. 

The related science of geography has made 
enormous strides forward since the discovery 
and exploration of the long unsuspected ex- 
tent of the earth’s surface, and the develop- 
ment of more precise methods of studying 
the physical features of the planet. Drawing 
upon the resources of sociology and cultural 
history, the geographers have also been able 
to establish the science of anthropogeogra- 
phy, which deals with the important influ- 
ences of the physical environment upon man, 
his culture and social institutions. In this 
manner geography has become an important 
social science. 

The social sciences. What we call the so- 
cial sciences—history, economics, political 
science, sociology, ethics, and education— 
have also taken form and developed notably 
in recent years. History has had a long 
existence since the days of the Greeks, but it 
is only recently that it has become both ac- 
curate in content and devoted to showing 
how mankind has come to live as it does 
today. Economics began mainly with Adam 
Smith and his followers among the so-called 
Classical Economists who defended the rising 
capitalism and laissez faire. Many schools 
of economic thought have since appeared, 
some of them aiming mainly to learn and 
present the facts concerning economic life, 
and others devoted chiefly to defending some 
type of ideology, all the way from capitalism 
to Socialism. Political science had its origins 
in the conflicts between monarchy and repre- 
sentative government. At first it was de- 
voted chiefly to defining political terms, es- 
pecially sovereignty and types of government. 
Later it has shown more interest in describ- 
ing and guiding the actual political opera- 
tions of mankind. 

Sociology is the most general of the social 
sciences and seeks to show how men came 
to live in various social groups and forms of 
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social organization and how they develop 
institutions to control their common life 
and activities. It received a great impetus 
from the doctrine of evolution, and writers 
like Herbert Spencer sought to show how 
evolution applies to societies as well as or- 
ganisms. More recently, sociologists have 
shown special interest in group behavior and 
in institutional growth and decay. Some of 
the great names in sociology have been Au- 
guste Comte, Herbert Spencer, F. H. Gid- 
dings, Emile Durkheim, Georg Simmel, and 
Ferdinand Ténnies. The social sciences are 
especially important because the great prob- 
fem of today is to adjust man and his insti- 
tutions to the new material world created by 
natural science and technology. 

Pure and applied science. Along with 
these stupendous advances in the domain of 
pure science and the social sciences, an un- 
precedented capacity for the rapid exploita- 
tion of technology has been developed. In 
other words, the linkage between pure and 
applied science has been made ever more di- 
rect and efficient. Down to the modern 
period, scientific research had ‘little part in 
organized education and had to be carried 
out by self-subsidized amateur scientists. 
Now pure science has taken a respectable 
position in institutions of higher education, 
and it has been installed in elaborately 
equipped and well-endowed foundations and 
institutes devoted to scientific investigation. 
Likewise, technology is no longer left for its 
development to the accidental and hap- 
hazard exploitation of science by lay indus- 
trialists, but is now cultivated and incul- 
cated in excellently equipped schools of en- 
gineering. In recent years great industries 
have founded and equipped laboratories to 
promote science and invention; and in many 
departments these facilities for research ex- 
ceed those made available by formal educa- 
tional institutions. 

Of course, the most direct and impressive 
linkage of pure and applied science took 
place during the second World War, when 
every resource of even the most abstruse 
phases of natural science was exploited to 
devise methods for killing human beings in 
the most rapid and extensive ways possible 
and in protecting the users of such methods 
from retaliation. The American phase of this 
unparalleled use of pure science to promote 


applied science in the field of destruction has 
been well told by Dr. James Phinney Baxter 
in his vivid and authoritative book, Scientists 
against Time (1947). 

Slight influence of scientific progress on 
social attitudes. This brief discussion of sci- 
entific progress enables us to appraise intel- 
ligently the frequent assertion that we are 
living in a scientific age. Actually, as far as 
the attitudes of the average citizen are con- 
cerned, we are not doing anything of the 
sort. Modern civilization is a venerable in- 
stitutional parasite, unintelligently exploit- 
ing the products of contemporary science 
and technology. 

The mass of mankind in western civiliza- 
tion has been vastly affected in an indirect 
way by the progress of 19th- and goth-century 
science. New mechanical devices and con- 
veniences have vitally altered people's lives. 
Men are healed of diseases more surely and 
more often, and they are operated upon by 
surgeons more successfully and more pain- 
lessly. In popular magazines and newspap- 
ers they read superficial articles about the 
wonders that modern science has uncovered. 
They look through bigger and better tele- 
scopes, and through more powerful micro- 
scopes, to instruct or amuse themselves with 
respect to the expanse of the heavens or the 
minute wonders of the animal and vegetable 
worlds. 

But the basic attitudes of the average man 
in the western world have been very slightly 
altered by the direct impact of science. The 
perspective of a man who has traveled across 
a continent in a streamlined railroad train 
or transcontinental airliner must be some- 
what different from that of one whose trav- 
els were confined to an ox-cart within a rural 
township. But the perspective thus gained 
may not prevent a person from viewing the 
fundamental problems of life and society 
much as his grandfather did two generations 
ago while jogging along in his buggy. 

Such is the situation with western civ- 
ilization as a whole. In their thinking about 
God, the world, man, politics, law, wealth, 
and economics, education, and the problems 
of right and wrong, most men are as much 
dominated by custom, tradition, folklore, and 
habit in the 1940's as they were in the 1640's. 
The power of the supernatural over mass 
thought and action has been but little af- 
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fected by scientific progress. Tradition and 
emotion, rather than fact and logic, prevail 
in controlling human conduct. Belief and 
conviction remain supreme as a guide to 
action, 

Modern society a parasite on science and 
technology. Our opinions and institutions 
are overwhelmingly the product of contribu- 
tions from the prescientific era. In our age 
civilization has been profoundly affected in 
certain respects by scientific discoveries and 
by their application to our material culture. 
Mankind, still primarily prescientific in its 
thinking and life interests, has thus been able 
to appropriate the results of the investiga- 
tions and achievements of a few scientifically 
minded pioneers. Probably fewer than 500 
individuals have been mainly responsible for 
the changes in the material civilization that 
separate us from the days of Columbus and 
Luther. 

Very often those who most greedily accept 
and enjoy the products of modern science and 
technology engage in attacks upon the scien- 


tific approach to life. Not infrequently, per- 
sons who are most exacting in their demands 
for the most recent provisions in plumbing, 
the best medical attention, the most efficient 
and up-to-date automobiles at the same time 
defend classical or medieval civilization as 
the ideal period of human development. 
Many an industrialist, financier, or labor 
leader traveling in a modern transoceanic 
plane has an intellect that could be matched 
in most respects by the mental attitudes of 
a cave-dweller in the late Paleolithic period, 
or at least by those of Tecumseh or Sitting 
Bull. 

If we are to bridge the gulf between ma- 
chines and institutions and bring our social 
life up to date, we must develop and apply 
the social sciences in our institutional life 
to the same extent that we have cultivated 
natural science and technology in building 
the empire of machines. This fact has been 
amply emphasized by Professor Robert S$. 
Lynd in his courageous and realistic book, 
Knowledge for What? A 


V., CULTURAL LAG: THE ARCHAIC AND INADEQUATE NATURE OF SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Necessity for institutional readjustment 
It was inevitable that the wide gap between 
our material culture and our institutional 
life just described would create very critical 
problems in the operations of our society. 
By the second decade of the goth century our 
leading modern institutions began to show 
signs of impairment and disintegration as 
menacing as those of the Roman Empire 
in the time of Diocletian. There was no 
longer any doubt that fundamental readjust- 
ments must be made, The only question was 
whether they would be brought about by ra- 
tional and peaceful methods or through vio- 
lence and revolution. 

Economic maladjustment. In the eco- 
nomic field, capitalism failed to give human- 
ity anything like the full benefits of potential 
mechanical production. Capitalism, de- 
graded by the profit motive, indulged in 
great wastes and did not provide adequate 
mass purchasing power. It developed into 
a system that sought to market a restricted 
volume of the poorest quality of permanen tly 
salable goods or services for the highest ob- 
tainable returns. Traditional labor union- 


ists, learning this pattern of behavior from 
the capitalists, countered by demanding the 
highest wages they could secure for the short- 
est possible working day, in some cases with 
as much loafing and restriction of output as 
could be safely managed. The public was 
ground between these two millstones of class 
greed, which jointly restricted the possi- 
bility of attaining and enjoying the economy 
of abundance that our machines had made 
possible. 

Failures of capitalism to use the new tech- 
nology to assure maximum production and 
consumption. The type of capitalism that 
became triumphant was finance capitalism, 
dominated by great investment bankers who 
were more immediately interested in finan- 
cial speculation and manipulation than in 
operating an efficient industrial structure and 
securing legitimate profits. Ownership was 
divorced from management, with a resulting 
development of managerial irresponsibility 
and excessive salaries for a padded official- 
dom. More interest was shown by the lead- 
ers of finance capitalism in looting corpora- 
tions through holding companies than in 
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providing them with expert management. 
Monopolies and bottle-necks restricted out- 
put, kept prices high, and placed prosperity 
in jeopardy. The ideals and methods of the 
archaic scarcity economy were perpetuated, 
though the new technology was geared to 
provide abundance, 

Capitalism encouraged reckless investment 
in foreign securities and enterprise, passing 
the risk on to gullible and ignorant investors 
who, in the end, held the bag.and were con- 
signed to poverty and ruin. At least half 
of our foreign investments went into default 
of principal, or interest, or both. 

The speculative motives of finance capital- 
ism also came to control industrial capitalism, 
much of which was dominated by great cor- 
porations ruled by investment bankers. 
Waste and inefficiency were rampant. Even 
before the great depression of 1929, we wasted 
at least half of our potential productive 
capacity. We could have turned out twice 
as many goods as we did without any in- 
crease in plant. Even this grossly inadequate 
product could not be effectively marketed 
because capitalism was unwilling to provide 
sufficiently high wages and steady employ- 
ment to create adequate mass purchasing 
power. The cost of food and goods to the 
underpaid masses was inflated by the great 
increase in overhead charges developed un- 
der finance capitalism and modern advertis- 
ing. This resulted in a situation where it 
sometimes cost more than twice as much to 
get food and goods to the consumer as it did 
to produce them. 

Lack of mass purchasing power. There 
was a fatal maldistribution of wealth and 
income. In 1929, the one-tenth of one per 
cent of the families at the top of the income 
bracket in the United States received as 
much as the poorest 42 per cent of the fami- 
lies in the nation. Conditions were not 
markedly different in other great capitalistic 
states, Capitalism refused to assume the 
basic responsibility of feeding its sheep. Un- 
employment became a desperate menace. 
Capitalistic irresponsibility and ever more 
efficient mechanical inventions combined to 
throw millions out of work and to render them 
almost impotent as purchasers of the com- 
modities produced by the empire of ma- 
chines. 

This lack of mass purchasing power, which 


was produced mainly by the concentration of 
wealth and income, also paralyzed the pros- 
perity of farmers. - They obtained ever bet- 
ter machinery and were equipped to produce 
more crops, but those who needed more food 
did not have the money to buy it in ade- 
quate quantities. Even before the depres- 
sion beginning in 1929, about 75 per cent 
of American families did not have money 
enough to buy the food needed to maintain 
what the government described as a decent 
standard of health, The Roman Empire 
had to strain every effort to raise enough food 
to supply its peoples, but in our day we face 
the spectacle of the starvation or hunger of 
countless millions in the face of great agri- 
cultural surpluses. These surpluses existed 
even with wasteful and inefficient methods 
of production. Had we made use of the 
most efficient agricultural technology known, 
we could have produced all the food needed 
for a liberal diet for everybody, with one-fifth 
of the agricultural labor actually employed 
and on one-fifth of the land under cultiva- 
tion. 

Political shortcomings: the national state. 
Our fundamental political institutions 
proved as inadequate to the responsibilities 
of the machine age as capitalism and the 
profit system. The national state, equipped 
with the communication facilities of the 
steam and electric age, spread over great arcas 
the same bellicosity and hostility that had 
once characterized the old tribal groups. 
Equipped with the modern mechanism of 
warfare, these nations threatened the peace 
and safety of all mankind. Modern na- 
tionalism, linked up with mechanized ar- 
mies, created an unprecedented menace to 
civilization. i 

The national state greatly increased the al- 
most insuperable problem of providing wise 
legislation and competent administration. 
As life became more complex after the In- 
dustrial Revolutions, it became ever more 
difficult to administer such great political 
entities as national states by means of repre- 
sentative government, democracy, and politi- 
cal parties. Through the inefficiency of these 
institutions, critical conditions arose which 
invited the more drastic methods of dictator- 
ship and totalitarianism. 

Crisis in democracy. Democratic govern- 
ment was placed in serious jeopardy because 
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the increase in the number, variety, and dif- 
ficulty of the problems to be handled was 
not paralleled by a comparable effort to se- 
cure greater expertness and honesty in pub- 
lic office. Democracy was originally con- 
ceived of and recommended for the govern- 
ment of small states in an agricultural and 
pastoral stage of civilization. By making 
proper modifications and improvements, it 
might have been rendered adequate to con- 
trol the problems of an urban and industrial 
world civilization. But nowhere were such 
reforms introduced with sufficient rapidity 
and thoroughness to keep pace with the in- 
creasing problems and responsibilities of 
governmental action. 

The belief of the original exponents of de- 
mocracy that the masses would take an active 
interest in government has not been borne 
out in experience. In the United States 
only about half of those who are legally quali- 
fied to vote go to the polls, even in a presi- 
dential campaign. Democracies have rarely 
been able to provide any continuous gifted 
and independent leadership, Nor have we 
built up an educational system adequate to 
equip the mass of citizens to operate a de- 
mocracy. 

Corrupt and inefficient party government. 
Closely related to the failure of traditional 
democracy to cope with the public problems 
of modern life have been the inefficiency and 
corruption of party government. The ap- 
peal of party leaders has been to emotion and 
self-interest. Party machines have been ar- 
rogant, have indulged in incredible graft and 
corruption, and have betrayed the people 
in the interest of their own enrichment and 
the service of powerful economic interests 
and predatory minorities. The best that 
political parties can produce are politicians, 
experts only in getting elected and then pre- 
paring to get themselves re-elected—not ex- 
perts in governing. Parties have become au- 
tocratic in their management and antagonis- 
tic to democratic ideals and principles. In 
some countries, as blocs, they have become 
so numerous as to paralyze parliamentary 
government. When this happens, dictator- 
ships may spring up and institute a one- 
party system that suppresses democracy and 
true representative government. 

International anarchy. Representative 
government and democracy have proved in- 
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competent in handling international rela- 
tions also. Democracies have been as will- 
ing as dictators to resort to war and as un- 
willing to disarm and entrust international 
relations to arbitration and peaceful adjust- 
ment. 

Nor have democracies shown any greater 
integrity in diplomacy than the old mon- 
archies. Secret diplomacy and diplomatic 
double-crossing continued. Diplomats de- 
ceived the people rather than served them. 
What little good faith previously existed be- 
tween nations has disappeared, and the goth 
century has become as Lamar Middleton has 
put it, the era of “the twilight of treaties.” 
Not a single major treaty made between the 
first and second World Wars was honored by 
its signatories when it was to their interest 
to break it, notably the Kellogg Pact, the in- 
ternational treaty to renounce war. The sec- 
ond World War was, in one sense, a logical 
proof of the inefficiency of democracies in 
world affairs. All dictatorial threats to peace 
and integrity might easily have been checked 
had the powerful democracies acted with 
efficiency and honesty at any time from 1935 
to 1938. 

Lag in civil liberties. Liberty is in the 
same critical situation today as our other so- 
cial institutions. There have been few sig- 
nificant advances in our conceptions and 
categories of liberty since the English Bill of 
Rights and the time of John Locke at the 
close of the 17th century. Roger Baldwin 
and the American Civil Liberties Union are 
still battling to protect the liberties which 
were won for us two centuries and a half ago. 

Archaic nature of the legal system. No 
branch of our institutional life is more in- 
competent than our law. Religion may be 
even more archaic in its concepts, but its 
failures are not so immediately disastrous 
to the operation of our institutions and the 
security of our lives. Highly competent law- 
yers charge that our legal system creates more 
litigation than it settles and brings about 
far more injustice than justice. As Newman 
Levy, a distinguished New York attorney, 
puts it: “We hear much talk about justice. 
In the abstract it is a beautiful and desirable 
concept. But justice, per se, plays a small 
part in the daily activities of the busy prac- 
titioner.” Indeed, some realistic lawyers 
contend that the defects of the law today are 
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so serious that if they are not eliminated, 
they may provoke civil war. Not only is law 
archaic in itself, but it is very effective in 
holding back the evolution of many other 
institutions, thus contributing powerfully to 
that general cultural lag that has already 
placed civilization in jeopardy. 

Education fails to prepare for democracy. 
Education, the great hope of reformers of the 
18th-century Enlightenment, has failed to 
live up to their expectations. Organized 
education has made little effort to criticize 
the social order and to suggest necessary im- 
provements. 
as they are; and it actually is a powerful ob- 
stacle to orderly change within the demo- 
cratic structure of society. By obstructing 
orderly progress, education has helped to 
invite the violence and revolution that al- 
most inevitably arise whenever change and 
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readjustment are too long delayed. If edu- 
cation lived up to its responsibilities and op- 
portunities, it would provide the leadership 
of organized knowledge and intelligence that 
would constitute the desirable alternative to 
war, revolution and violence. 

Otherworldly religion. Orthodox religion 
and conventional morals are little differ- 
ent in fundamentals from what they had 
been in the Middle Ages and early modern 
times. They have remained primarily con- 
cerned with adjusting us to the hypothetical 
supernatural world and assuring a blessed 
immortality in the world to come. ‘They 
give relatively little attention to the matter 
of promoting happiness, well-being, justice, 
and peace here on earth. Those in a state 
of economic desperation tend to look less 
and less to churchmen and more and more 
to secular messiahs for relief and enrichment. 


VI. WHY OUR INSTITUTIONS FAIL TO KEEP ABREAST OF SCIENCE AND 
MACHINERY 


Why our institutions lag behind science 
and technology. A little reflection on the 
history of modern times makes it easy to 
understand the cause of this dangerous dis- 
parity between our science and material cul- 
ture and our social institutions. The fact is 
that science and machinery have gone ahcad 
with a rapidity never before dreamed of. 
There has been greater scientific and mechan- 
ical progress since a.D. 1500 than in the whole 
million or more years of human experience 
before that date. Institutional development, 
even though relatively rapid in the last four 
centuries, has not kept pace with scientific 
and mechanical progress, especially since 
1800, 

Rapidity of institutional change, 1500- 
1800. In early modern times there was actu- 
ally a greater social impulse to institutional 
changes and to new types of social thought 
than there was to the progress of science 
and invention. Between 1500 and 1800, as 
the Middle Ages came to an end and modern 
times came into being, these changes were 
mainly the product of middle-class policies 
and activities. The middle class repudiated 
most types of medieval institutions and so- 
cial thought. It helped along the national 
state and transformed it from an absolutistic 
to a representative basis. It developed the 


idea of natural law, which placed jurispru- 
dence behind the protection of property. 
In conjunction with the Protestant clergy, 
the middle class brought into being the capi- 
talistic system and devotion to pecuniary 
profits. It took an active part in colonialism 
and the creation of modern imperialism; de- 
veloped an appropriate type of political and 
economic theory to vindicate the new bour- 
geois system; and brought into being the 
liberal political philosophy, justifying revo- 
lution against the privileged aristocracy and 
defending such outstanding civil liberties as 
freedom of speech, press, assemblage, relig- 
ion, and the like. In economics, it extolled 
freedom of trade and the immunity of busi- 
ness and trade from extensive governmental 
regulation. P 
Institutional lag and stability since 1800. 
Most of these innovations in economics and 
politics had been introduced by the close of 
the 18th century. The system thus created 
by the middle class tended thereafter to crys- 
tallize and to resist change. In this way, the 
policies of the social class, which between 
1500 and 1800 had strongly encouraged the 
transformation of institutions and social 
thought, became an insuperable obstacle to 
further change in the i1gth and goth cen- 
turies. The interests of the middle class 
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were thought to be linked up with preserv- 
ing the status quo in institutional life and so- 
cial thought. 

Hence the business and financial classes 
threw all their tremendous power into the 
maintenance of institutional patterns as they 
were. This they did at the very time when 
they were becoming ever more enthusiastic 
in promoting. progress in science and tech- 
nology. Indeed, by giving them greater 
wealth and power and gaining the gratitude 
of scientists and engineers, the very advances 
that the business and financial classes pro- 
moted in science and technology aided them 
in maintaining the status quo in the institu- 
tional setup. Thus, from about 1800 to the 
present time, the dominant economic group 
in modern society has tended to resist social 
and institutional change, but at the same 
time it has vigorously encouraged advances 


VII. WHY WE FAIL TO CLOSE THE GULF 


Social attitudes toward technology and 
institutions. Since the gulf between ma- 
chines and institutions is the chief cause of 
current difficulties and disasters, from pov- 
erty to war, why is so little being done to 
remedy this situation? Social psychology and 
cultural history explain our lamentable de- 
fects and failures in this respect. 

One of the most conspicuous things about 
the mental life of our day is the difference in 
our attitude toward modernity and efficiency 
in science and machinery, on the one hand, 
and in institutions and social thought, on 
the other. 

This situation makes it very difficult to do 
anything to bridge the gulf between machines 
and institutions. As long as we are proud 
of our institutions and ideas in direct ratio 
to the antiquity of their origin, we have less 
than any incentive to bring them up to date. 
Until we are as much embarrassed by an 
archaic idea or social practice as we are by 
an obsolete gadget, there is little prospect of 
making any headway in modernizing our 
institutional equipment. We shall have to 
be just as insistent in demanding experts in 
legislative halls and administrative offices as 
we are in demanding their presence in power 
plants, garages, and bathrooms. 

Widening the gulf between institutions 
and machinery. Far from taking steps to 
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in science and technology. This is the main 
reason for the present alarming gulf between 
our technological development and our so- 
cial institutions. 

The economic and social leaders of mod- 
ern times were not the only forces working 
against institutional progress; law and re- 
ligion also have powerfully resisted social 
change. The great majority of churchmen 
were willing servants of the middle class and 
capitalism, gladly extolled the status quo, 
and condemned reform and reformers. The 
lawyers were the professional strategists of 
social stagnation. As a result of the mecha- 
nism of identification, the white-collar prole- + 
tariat, many of the lower middle class, and 
some of the workers tended to ally themselves 
with the interests and policies of the govern- 
ing economic and political groups, frequently 
to their own disadvantage. 


BETWEEN MACHINES AND INSTITUTIONS 


bridge the gulf, the intellectual attitudes and 
social values of our era actually tend to 
widen the gulf between our institutions and 
machinery. We provide various rewards for 
scientists and engineers who make important 
discoveries, even though we stand in no great 
present need of further scientific discoveries, 
save perhaps in the field of medicine. But, 
though we need more than anything else to- 
day the contributions of the social inventors 
who can bring our institutions and social 
thinking up to date by devising new and 
better forms of government, economic life, 
legal practices, moral codes, and educational 
systems—still we have few or no prizes or 
rewards for the social inventor, Indeed he is 
‘likely at best to be ridiculed as a well-meaning 
crank or nitwit, and in certain countries he 
will be imprisoned or shot. The net result 
is an extension of the already menacing abyss 
between our science and machinery and our 
institutional life and social thought, 
Experts in mechanical matters and ama- 
teurs in public affairs. So there is a sharp 
contrast between the type of guidance we 
demand in the field of science and tech- 
nology and what we are satisfied with in 
our institutional procedure. We want the 
very finest medical scientists and surgeons we 
can afford. When there is an operation to 
be performed upon the human body, we 
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want the most competent brain trust we can 
obtain. But for operations upon the body 
politic, with problems far more complex 
and technical than any conceivable surgical 
operation upon the human body, we let 
ignorant and venal political butchers hack 
and mangle the body politic at their will. 
Until we are as eager to call in experts to 
guide us in our institutional life as we are 
to seek the service of medical experts or to 
demand experts to repair our gadgets, we 
cannot deal effectively with the complex 
problems of contemporary life. 

Fundamental basis of our contemporary 
social problems. The discrepancy between 
our machines and our institutions and so- 
cial thinking is crucial in any attempt to 
understand the social problems of our age. 
These problems are all incidental manifesta- 
tions of the gulf between machines and in- 
stitutions. Take our economic problems as 
an example: while millions suffered, were on 
relief, or were ill-fed and ill-clothed in the 
United States in 1933, the government paid 
farmers to plow under wheat and cotton, 
leaving less to eat and to wear. Millions 
have been on relief or in the bread line at a 
moment when the factories and farms were 
equipped to turn out an abundance of goods 
and food. Our productive potentialities are 
equipped to give us all we need in every 
field of human requirement. But the dis- 
tributive ideals and processes of society pos- 
sess nothing like the same effective facility in 
putting goods and food at the disposal of con- 
sumers. 

This paradox is easily explained. The 
productive side of our economic life, based 
primarily upon our science and machinery, 
is relatively up to date and efficient. But 
the ideas and practices that control distribu- 
tion and consumption manifest and reflect 
our institutional life and social thinking, 
which are highly retarded, out of date, and 
ineffective. If we possessed the same effi- 


ciency in getting goods to eager consumers 
that we possess in turning them out at our 
factories, there would be no economic crisis 
in modern industry. If we could get food to 
the hungry masses as readily and cheaply as 
the farmers can provide it, and give them 
the income needed to buy it, there would be 
no crisis in agriculture, no millions of people 
denied the primary necessities of existence. 

War as a case of institutional lag. For an- 
other striking contrast, take the example of 
war in contemporary times. When it comes 
to devising and manufacturing bigger and 
better machinery for the destruction of hu- 
manity, we are able to produce ever better 
battleships, submarines, tanks, dive-bombers, 
bomb-sights, automatic rifles, tommy-guns, 
field and long-range artillery, block-busters 
and atom bombs. There scems to be no 
limit to the intelligence we apply to the 
technical problems of war. We pool every 
intellectual resource of university labora- 
tories, scientific foundations, and industrial 
research to discover how to make war more 
effectively. 

On the other hand, we approach the whole 
social and cultural problem of war with atti- 
tudes dating back to the period of bows and 
arrows and the battle-axe, if not the fist- 
hatchet. We do not apply even sixth-grade 
intelligence to study the problem of ridding 
the world of the menace of war. Whatever 
service war may have rendered to the growth 
of civilization in early days, it has now be- 
come a fatal anachronism and the chief threat 
to the preservation of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. Yet the very best brains of the world 
are still employed to facilitate and extend its 
deadly ravages. As matters now stand, our 
failure to bridge the gulf between devastating 
war machinery and our utterly inadequate 
and unrealistic institutional approach to 
the war problem may ultimately wipe out 
human civilization with atom bombs and 
atom rockets, 


VIII. WORLD WARS HASTEN AND INTENSIFY THE FOURTH WORLD REVOLUTION 


Underlying causes of the two World Wars. 
The really fundamental causes of the two 
World Wars since 1914 lie more in the in- 
stitutional crisis just described than in the 
diplomatic stupidity of the democracies or 
the bellicosity of dictators. War came in 


August 1914 and September 1939, primarily 
because our institutional life had not been 
brought up to date by applying to it the same 
degree of intelligence that we have attained 
in the scientific laboratory and in the realm 
of mechanical invention. 
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Attempts at institutional readjustment, 
1870-1914. Some attempts had been made 
in the direction of readjusting the gulf be- 
tween our machines and institutions even 
before the close of the 19th century. The 
first notable effort was in the German Empire 
under Otto von Bismarck. To check the 
growth of Socialism, Bismarck introduced a 
comprehensive program of social legislation, 
designed to adjust German society to the first 
Industrial Revolution. His paternalistic pro- 
gram was continued and extended under 
William II. 

In England, a Liberal-Labour coalition 
carried through comparable reforms under 
democratic auspices between 1905, and 1914. 
This was probably the most notable achieve- 
ment of a major democracy in attempting to 
bridge the gulf between machinery and so- 
ciety. The British government during that 
decade presented, perhaps, the most success- 
ful historic example of a great democracy in 
action. 

In France, stimulated by the able Socialist, 
Jean Jaurès, there was also a considerable 
effort to bring institutions up to date through 
progressive social legislation. The United 
States had a reverberation of the same trend 
in the Square Deal program of Theodore 
Roosevelt and the New Freedom of Woodrow 
Wilson. In the Australasian colonies of 
Great Britain there were even more advanced 
experiments in progressive social legislation 
than in the mother country. 

Considerable progress was made also in 
approaching war in a rational fashion. Civ- 
ilized persons were coming to understand 
that war is a dangerous anchronism, and that 
a better method of adjusting world affairs 
should be provided. The Hague Court en- 
couraged arbitration. 
giving away millions to promote the cause 
of peace. Nicholas Murray Butler was car- 
rying on his peace propaganda. William 
Jennings Bryan was negotiating arbitration 
treaties. 

But all this reform activity and institu- 
tional readjustment did not keep pace with 
technological progress and the forces making 
for war and violence. Hence, world war dis- 
rupted the various programs of peaceful 
change. The reform movement has not 
been sufficiently rapid or far-reaching to 
avert social catastrophe. 
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The first World War disrupts peaceful 
progress and reform. Had it not been for 
the first World War, the gulf between ma- 
chines and institutions might possibly have 
been peacefully bridged by legislative reform, 
and civilization might have passed through 
the fourth world revolution without serious 
violence. But the crisis of 1914 rudely put 
an end to peaceful domestic reforms, brought 
about the most deadly war in human experi- 
ence down to that time, and set the stage for 
social revolutions of unprecedented vitality 
and results. As Elmer Davis has explained, 
the first World War struck a blow at western 
civilization from which we may never re- 
cover: 


Spiritually and morally, civilization collapsed 
on August 1, 1914—the civilization in which peo- 
ple now middle-aged grew up, a culture which 
with all its shortcomings did give more satisfac- 
tion to more people than any other yet evolved. 
Young people cannot realize how the world has 
been coarsened and barbarized since 1914; they 
may feel the loss of the security into which their 
parents were born, but they cannot appreciate 
how much else has been lost; even we who once 
had it cannot recall it now without an effort. 
But the collapse of a great culture is a long 
process; it took the Roman world four or five cen- 
turies to hit bottom. Since 1914 we have slipped 
back as far perhaps as the Romans slipped be- 
tween the Antonine age and the days of Alex- 
ander Severus.1 


The first World War ended the promising 
reforms in Great Britain. The Liberal party 
was destroyed as a major political force, and 
the Labour party did not have the strength 
or experience to take over. The island 
lapsed into political ineptitude and stagna- 
tion under the smug and blind Conservative 
domination, Jaurés had been assassinated in 
France just before the war broke out, and no 
other great leader stepped into his shoes. 
France became more nationalistic and re- 
actionary. Its policy was devoted primarily 
to holding the ill-gotten gains of Versailles 
rather than to solving the problems of the 
French economy. Even the weak, if well- 
meaning, Popular Front government under 
Léon Blum came too late (1936) to accom- 
plish anything of lasting significance, and it 
lacked both courage and realism. The old 
monarchical government in Germany was 
overthrown, and the new Weimar Republic 
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_ ‘was too severely handicapped by the penalties 
-`of defeat to carry on effectively. In the 
United States we passed from the promising 
New Freedom of Woodrow Wilson into the 
shockingly inefficient and corrupt normalcy 
of Warren Harding and the Ohio Gang and 
the sleeping sickness of the Coolidge-Mellon 
regime. 

The difficulty of readjustment after 1918. 
The general economic and social shakeup of 
the world order produced by the first World 
War was so great that it discouraged orderly 
_réconstruction. The economic cost of the 

war reached the astronomical figure of 350 
` billion dollars. Great war debts were piled 
` up. Crushing taxation to pay these off left 
little money for civilized reform measures in 
most countries. Wiping out the debts by in- 
flation ruined the middle class in other 
countries, The reactionaries in control of 
European states became more fearful of 
change and more adamant in their stupid re- 
sistance to reform. The Conservatives in 
England and the nationalists in France be- 
came hysterical in their fear of Russia, and 
the British Conservatives actually gave aid 
and comfort to Hitler as a possible bulwark 
against Bolshevism. 

The war system was revived with ever 
greater frightfulness. The European victors 
in the first World War decided to hold their 
gains, even if they had to fight a second world 
war to do so, They spent more money than 
ever on armament, even though they had dis- 
armed Germany and were not faced with any 
immediate danger. The League of Nations 
was sacrificed to nationalistic pride and im- 
perialistic greed. The stage was set for a 
violent readjustment and for an even more 
devastating world conflict that finally ma- 
terialized in 1939. 

Institutional preparation for the second 
World War. In this frustration of reform 
and orderly progress by the first World War 
lie the fundamental causes of the second 
World War. Whenever any country is re- 
duced to desperation and crisis, it must resort 
to rapid and violent efforts to bridge the gulf 
between machines and institutions. What 
we know as totalitarianism is the current 
agency to accomplish this: Totalitarianism 
is a crisis form of government and economy, 
the natural and inevitable response to social 
desperation in our day. ‘It will come in any 


country where the social crisis has reached 
sufficient volume and intensity. 

The impact of the first World War upon 
the rotten imperialism and agrarian feudal- 
ism of Tsarist Russia brought that archaic 
system down in ruins in 1917. The Bolshe- 
viks took advantage of the crisis and set up a 
thoroughgoing totalitarianism of the Left. 
Since 1917 the Bolsheviks have made a ter- 
rific effort to bridge the gulf between ma- 
chines and institutions under Marxian guid- 
ance. 

Confusion swept over postwar Italy. Some 
extreme nationalists were disappointed that 
Italy did not get all that was promised her 
in the secret treaties. There was a severe 
economic crisis. The fiscal: system was de- 
moralized by wartime expenditures. The 
currency was depreciated and staggering defi- 
cits mounted steadily. Living costs went up 
to seven times the prewar level. Unemploy- 
ment mounted seriously. The peasants de- 
manded the breaking up of great estates. 
Workers seized factories, and serious strikes 
spread. There was need of drastic action to 
bridge the gulf between archaic institutions 
and the needs of an industrialized civi 
zation, The moderate Socialist premiers 
lacked the fortitude to carry through such a 
program. Mussolini exploited the confusion 
to seize power for his Black Shirts. First ap- 
proaching the radicals with a proposition to 
stage a proletarian revolution, roughly after 
the fashion of that in Russia, he was turned 
down. So he offered his forces and a differ- 
ent program to the great industrialists and 
landlords, who gladly accepted his proposals. 
In 1921-22 he set up the first great totalitar- 
ian program of the Right in what is known 
as Fascism. 

The German Republic was brought to ruin 
mainly by the vindictive penalties imposed 
upon it at Versailles in 1919. But the inefli- 
ciency and the waste of the republican gov- 
ernment itself were partly responsible for the 
failure. At any rate, the German Republic 
had been reduced to economic desperation 
by 1932, and the natural response was Hitler, 
with his Brown Shirts and swastikas. The 
Nazis bridged the gulf between machines and 
institutions with a speed and ruthlessness un- 
matched elsewhere. But this was accom- 
plished in the interest of the leaders more 
than of the people. Moreover, the Nazis not 
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only revived and extolled the war system to a 
degree unequaled since early modern times, 
but they also instituted the most drastic 
persecution of minorities yet witnessed, cx- 
cept in Soviet Russia. In these respects the 
Nazis failed to bridge the gulf between ma- 
chines and institutions, and this failure 
largely nullified their other achievements. 

The first World War thus produced three 
great totalitarian experiments that forcefully 
challenged what we regard as the fundamen- 
tal modern institutions of nationalism, -de- 
mocracy, and capitalism. 

To oppose them was an unprecedented col- 
lection of institutional dry rot and dead 
wood, the natural outcome of frustrated in- 
stitutional readjustment. Britain and France 
passed out of the control of progressives and 
into the hands of political conservatives and 
of the moguls of the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France. In these great democ- 
racies there was a disheartening spectacle of 
economic decline, lack of a united front in 
facing public problems, stupid resistance to 
reform, and internal corruption. Diplo- 
matic stupidity and feebleness predominated. 
Foreign policies were dictated by the desire 
to protect the financial interests of a wealthy 
and effete minority rather than to make the 
country immune to attack or to discourage 
war and promote peace. Reckless gambling 
in world affairs took the place of rational 
diplomacy. 

There was orderly progress, following more 
progressive prewar patterns, only in the Scan- 
dinavian states, Finland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Switzerland. The achievements of these 
states along the Middle-Way patterns of so- 
cial change were impressive; but these coun- 


tries were too small to count for much in 
determining the trend of world affairs in 
Europe. 

In its most fundamental sense, the second 
World War was the inevitable clash of totali- 
tarian desperation with democratic dry rot. 
The democracies were too stupid and fearful 
either to get on living terms with the totali- 
tarians or to crush them by military force 
while that was still possible. 

The institutional crisis produced by the 
second World War. The second World 
War brought matters to a crisis, set ahead -by 


some years the critical days of the fourth © 


world revolution, and made it inevitable that 
this would be accomplished by violence. 
Had Europe been able to avoid the first 
World War, the bridging of the gulf between 
machines and institutions might have pro- 
ceeded more slowly, and the violence accom- 
panying social change might have been 
greatly reduced. As it is, the second World 
War has not only brought about the crucial 
institutional crisis far more quickly, but it has 
also greatly accelerated the tempo of social 
change. It seems quite likely that the years 
since 1939 have brought about or set in mo- 
tion social transformations more vital and 
far-reaching than those that took place in the 
whole previous century. It required over 
two centuries to bring about the change from 
medievalism to modern society in England, 
where this change was made most rapidly. 
Possibly the essential transformation from 
modern society to the new era which lies 
ahead or to chaos will be effected in a very 
few years, perhaps in a decade or two. The 
discovery of the atomic bomb has only served 
to reinforce this crucial conclusion. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Elmer Davis, “We Lose the Next War,” Harper’s 
Magazine, March 1938, p. 342. Mr. Davis, however, 
accepted the headship of the Office of War Informa- 
tion in the second World War—a contest which surely 


debauched the human race and contemporary civiliza- 
tion far more than the first World War. 

2 Except for the brief interlude of the Popular 
Front, just before the second World War. 
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and Tomorrow 


HE preceding chapter made it clear 

| that we are passing through a great 
social revolution, a period of sweep- 

ing institutional readjustment, comparable 
to the Dawn of History, the breakup of pagan 
civilization, or the downfall of the Middle 
Ages. Hence, our civilization is in an ex- 
tremely fluid state, with changes hastened 
and intensified by the second World War. 
It is impossible to know what the pattern of 
social and economic life will be even a few 
decades from now. All we can do is to 


describe current trends and readjustments. 

Predicting just what type of economic pat- 
tern will prevail with some permanence in 
any particular country after the second 
World War can hardly be more than intelli- 
gent guesswork. But it is fairly certain that 
the pattern for any civilized country will be 
private capitalist, or State Capitalist, or So- 
cialist, or cooperative, or a combination of 


gere in different degrees. It may be worth 
“while, therefore, to describe briefly these 


great socio-economic systems. 


I. PRIVATE CAPITALISM 


Leading traits of private capitalism. As 
we have already described the leading char- 
acteristics of private capitalism, it will suffice 
here to recall the outstanding aspects and as- 
sumptions of private capitalism according to 
classical economic theory. Its cornerstone is 
free and untrammeled competition and the 
sanctity of private property. The profit mo- 
tive supplies the dynamic element in capital- 
ism. Profits are made by selling goods for 
more than they cost. Prices are determined 
by the unhampered interplay of supply and 
demand in a free market. Free competition 
in production and in the market insures fair 
prices and excellence of product. A reason- 
able portion of the profits from free enter- 
prise must be saved and reinvested in busi- 
ness to insure the prosperity and expansion 
of the capitalistic system. 

Capitalistic theory not realized. These 
theoretical ideals of the capitalistic order 
have rarely been realized in practice, espe- 
cially in the more highly developed stages of 
capitalism. This important fact has been 
demonstrated at length by Karl Polanyi in 
his book, The Great Transformation. En- 


tirely aside from growing government control 
of economic life, the Capitalists themselves 
have undermined the very cornerstone of 
their edifice, namely, free competition, 
through what Thurman Arnold calls “the 
bottlenecks of business” —monopolies and 
cartels which limit production, stifle competi- 
tion, and seek to augment profits by means of 
the higher prices that can be imposed through 
monopolistic control over production. Small 
business, which is indispensable to both de- 
mocracy and private capitalism, is, as we 
have seen, being crowded out by big business 
and cartels and by the growing tendency to- 
ward industrial concentration in practically 
all lines of business. 

Effects of finance capitalism. Under fi- 
nance capitalism, which dominates the scene 
today, the position and function of owner- 
ship have been gravely impaired. Both con- 
trol and active management have been di- 
vorced from ownership, and profits are made 
in large part through speculative manipula- 
tion of corporate securities, usually at the 


expense of productive enterprise and the, 


owners thereof. This has been responsible 
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for a vast proportion of the incredible wastes 
of contemporary business enterprise. 

The New Capitalism. In the present 
century, since the first World War, much 
has been written about a new or enlightened 
capitalism which gives higher wages and 
steadier employment to laborers, so that the 
mass purchasing power can be sustained; and 
utilizes economic planning to prevent eco- 
nomic anarchy, to lessen the frequency and im- 
pact of depressions, and to flatten out business 
cycles. Thus far, however, where enlightened 
capitalism has made much practical headway 
it has usually done so under government pres- 
sure, as in the “rationalization” schemes of 
Germany and Britain after 1919 and in the 
New Deal in the United States. Henry Ford 
was the first conspicuous industrialist who 
voluntarily brought enlightened capitalism 
out of the realm of colorful verbiage and in- 
stalled it in a practical fashion. Had Ford’s 
ideals been universally adopted in American 
industry after 1913, this country might have 
at least temporarily enjoyed the blessings of 
abundance under free enterprise. Most imi- 
tations of Ford seem to have been “too little 
and too late,” or have been ignored by the 
leaders of American business and industry. 
The more important representatives of the 
New Capitalism were described in Chapter 
24. 

The world wars and capitalism. The im- 
pact of the first World War and of postwar 
speculation may have proved fatal to private 
capitalism. It existed in anything like com- 
plete fashion only in Britain, France, and 
the United States when the second World 
War broke out in 1939, and wartime totali- 
tarianism at least temporarily smothered or 
regimented it by government controls in these 
countries. In Britain, a Labour government, 
committed to State Socialism, took over con- 
trol with a clear majority in Parliament in 
1945- ka ae 
That private capitalism will ever fully re- 
cover from the strains and stresses of the 
second World War seems very unlikely. 
Surely, it will not be revived in any way 
greatly resembling its pattern in the past or 


conforming to any considerable number of 
the main traits of the classical capitalistic 
pattern. 

The postwar economic order may become 
very reactionary in the United States, but 
even so its reactionary trends are not at all 
likely to embrace individualism or laissez 
faire in any permanent fashion. There can 
be no successful return to the Mellon- 
Coolidge system. Whichever party is in 
power will have to invoke a vast amount of 
governmental control over business and fi- 
nance to cope with the terrific postwar prob- 
lems that face this country. 

The contributions of private capitalism. 
The actual contributions of private capital- 
ism to human well-being are hard to appraise, 
The most striking material achievements of 
mankind have been wrought during the same 
period that capitalism came into being, flour- 
ished, and decayed. Capitalistic apologists 
like Carl Snyder are prone to attribute the 
rise of machinery, factories, cities and con- 
temporary material culture solely to capital- 
istic ingenuity and enterprise. They con- 
tend that the recent troubles of capitalism 
have been due to radicalism and to state in- 
terference with the blessed ways of free en- 
terprise. ' 

There is no way of knowing how much of 
our modern material achievements and eco- 
nomic structure may be attributed to capital- 
ism, as such. Many of them have been the 
result of the rise of science, the discovery of 
rich new lands overseas, colonization, me- 
chanical inventions, population growth, and 
other factors for which capitalism has been, 
if at all, only partially and indirectly respon- 
sible. We have no way of ascertaining 
whether another economic system would have 
made more or less efficient use of these new 
assets of civilization which only capitalism 
was actually able to exploit. 

At any rate, since private capitalism has en- 
tered its twilight stage, it is important to 
examine some of the newer forms of eco- 
nomic thought and action that are supplant- 
ing it more or less permanently in large areas 
of the world. 


Il. STATE CAPITALISM 


The nature of State Capitalism. In our 
earlier résumé of the main stages of capital- 


ism we pointed out that economic historians 
believe that the type of capitalism into which 
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we are now passing in countries that retain 
capitalism as the basic form of economic life, 
is State Capitalism. This trend has been 
hastened by the second World War. By State 
Capitalism we mean government regulation, 
control, or operation of economic activities. 
This government control extends not only to 
domestic economic life, but also to the con- 
trol of foreign trade. In the last two dec- 
ades this control of trade has looked toward 
the economic self-sufficiency of nations, a 
system known as “autarchy.” This is 
achieved by building up the home market, 

, by higher protective tariffs, and by creating 
favorable trading blocs, This governmental 
domination of business under State Capital- 
ism has never been complete in peacetime. 
It reached its closest approximation to thor- 
oughgoing state control of economic life in 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. 

State Capitalism and State Socialism. 
State Capitalism is often confused with State 
Socialism since in both economic systems the 
government enters extensively into the con- 
trol of economic life. But there is a funda- 
mental difference in objectives. State Capi- 
talism exists where the government exerts a 
large role in economic life primarily for the 
purpose of presetving as much capitalism as 
possible. State Socialism is based on a revo- 
lution which has terminated capitalism, or 
it seeks to use state activity to put an end to 

any remaining vestiges of capitalism. This 
difference in aims and goals clearly distin- 
guished Soviet Russia (State Socialism) from 
Nazi Germany (State Capitalism) on the eve 
of the second World War, 

Degrees of State Capitalism. How far 
state intervention.in material affairs will go 
under State Capitalism depends primarily on 
the degree to which the capitalistic system has 
disintegrated. The personnel and policies 
of the government, also, of course, will affect 
the scope of the program of government en- 
try into economic life. Before the second 
World War, the economic crisis in England 
and the United States was not so desperate as 
in Italy in 1922 or in Germany in 1933. 
Hence British State Capitalism and the 
American New Deal were not as drastic types 
of State Capitalism as Italian Fascism or Na- 
tional Socialism in Germany. But when the 
English economic crisis deepened as the war 
went on, even such liberal economists in Eng- 


land as Lord Keynes and Sir William Bev- 
eridge proposed plans of State Capitalism al- 
most as.complete as the economic program 
of German National Socialism. 

The New Deal as a trend toward State 
Capitalism. The regulatory activities of the 
New Deal were notable attempts to curb 
financial chicanery, to control corporate se- 
curities, to protect banking, to set rates for 
public utilities and the like. Its public- 
works projects illustrated the entry of gov- 
ernment directly into industry. Perhaps the 
best example of State Capitalism under the 
New Deal is the highly successful Tennessee 
Valley Authori But the New Deal was 
checked by reaction and turned to armament 
industry and war. Early in 1943 the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board submitted 
a comprehensive plan of State Capitalism to 
President Roosevelt, and he sent it to Con- 
gress on March 10, 1943. This plan was the 
most systematic blueprint of State Capitalism 
ever officially considered in the United States, 
and it was the closest American analogue of 
the Beveridge Plan in England. Congress 
promptly threw it in the wastebasket and 
abolished the Planning Board. President 
Truman requested Bernard Baruch and John 
Hancock to prepare another" postwar plan for 
the United States, which they did; but there 
is little evidence that it did, or will, seriously 
affect American legislation. Postwar prob- 
lems are likely to increase rather than retard 
the trend toward State Capitalism in the 
United States. 

English State Capitalism. It was often 
said during the New Deal days that Britain 
had solved her economic problems without 
any New Deal. But economic and social his- 
torians quickly showed that Britain had ac- 
complished most of the things done by the 
Roosevelt administrations many years be- 
fore the New Deal. The elaborate social 
legislation of Britain, passed long before the 
first World War, was greatly extended there- 
after. Even the British Conservatives went 
further in controlling the coal industry than 
we have thus far in this country in peacetime. 
Trade unionism, which was not legalized in 
the United States until the National Indus- 
try Recovery Act of 1933 and the Wagner 
Act of 1935, had been legalized in Britain in 
the ’70’s of the last century, and this legaliza- 
tion was further confirmed and extended by 
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laws passed in 1906 and 1913. In such 
boards as the Port of London Authority, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, the Cen- 
tral Electricity Board, and the London Trans- 
port Board, the government set up public 
authorities to control or operate important 
industrial and commercial agencies. The 
development of British State Capitalism is 
well described in Professor Herbert Heaton’s 
The British Way to Recovery (1934). 

The economic philosophy of John May- 
nard Keynes. The most extreme program of 
State Capitalism proposed for England was 
the plan of Sir William Beveridge, one of 
the ablest and most respected of British econ- 
omists, which was stated in his book Full 
Employment in a Free Society (1945). It 
was based on the economic philosophy of 
John Maynard Keynes, who had greatly influ- 
enced the leaders of the American New Deal 
also. Keynes, whose views are embodied in 
his important book on The General Theory 
of Employment, Interest and Money (1936), 
believed that the chief cause of the recent dis- 
tress of private capitalism was that too much 
money (profits) was saved. More must be 
spent (reinvested) to provide industrial ex- 
pansion, insure employment, and provide 
mass purchasing power. If private capital- 
ism will not spend sufficiently, said he, then 
the state must intervene to force this ade- 
quate investment; and it should do so even if 
it forces the government budget to show a 
deficit for the time being. Private expansion 
of industry must, when necessary, be supple- 
mented by public works or even by govern- 
ment business operations. Keynes’s influence 
on economic thought and political practice 
in the way of stimulating approval of eco- 
nomic planning, public spending, and other 
phases of State Capitalism may prove as mo- 
mentous as was that of Adam Smith and Ri- 
cardo over a century ago in encouraging the 
trend toward laissez faire and free trade. 

While Keynes directly exerted a powerful 
influence upon New Deal economic thought 
and practice from the very outset of the 
Roosevelt administration, the Keynesian 
point of view was vigorously upheld in the 
very inner circles of the New Deal by Pro- 
fessor Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Keynes’s leading American disciple and 
the top economic adviser of New Deal lead- 


ers. Hansen's Economic Policy and Full Em- 
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ployment (1947) is the American echo of the 
works of Keynes and Beveridge. 

The Beveridge Plan. Beveridge proposed 
that the government should take the respon- 
sibility of insuring 97 per cent employment 
of all able-bodied workers. An Economic 
General Staff should be set up to prepare an 
over-all plan for British economic life. A 
National Investment Board should be cre- 
ated to plan and direct investments. The 
government should rigidly control prices, 
wages, and profits of such private industry as 
continued, and it should plan the type and- 
volume of goods to be produced. It would 
enter into wholesale marketing, and it would — 
fully control foreign trade. Beveridge pro- 
posed also that the government should exert 
a drastic control over labor problems by 
curtailing the excesses of collective bargain- 
ing, demanding compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes, and, if necessary, fixing wages. 
The Beveridge Plan even denied the very 
cornerstone of private capitalistic theory by 
proclaiming that there is no inherent right of 
“a private citizen to own the means of pro- 
duction and employ other citizens in operat- 
ing them at a wage.” In his able Public 
Affairs Pamphlet (No. 105) on the Beveridge 
Plan, Maxwell S. Stewart thus summarizes 
its essential details: 


a. Public spending for nonmarketable goods 
and services, such as roads, schools, hospitals, de- 
fense, and public order. 

b. Investment in a socialized sector of industry, 
including transport and power and coal or steel. 

c. Creation of a National Investment Board to 
provide loans and tax rebates to private business 
as a means of stabilizing private investment. 

d. Encouragement of low prices for essential 
consumer goods, if necessary, by a system of sub- 
sidies. 

e. An increase in private spending to be 
brought about by increased national income and 
broadened social security provisions. 


British Labour party policy. The victory 
of the British Labour party in July 1945 pre- 
vented the possibility of a capitalistic gov- 
ernment installing the Beveridge plan. But 
the narrow dividing line between State Capi- 
talism and State Socialism as far as govern- 
ment interference in economic life is con- 
cerned is shown by the fact that many of 
the announced plans of the Labour party 
follow the Beveridge blueprint rather closely, 
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including his earlier and famous plan for 
British social insurance. Yet the British 
Labour party is formally committed to State 
Socialism—not to State Capitalism. 

Political dictatorship means State Capital- 
ism. France had gone far with State Capi- 
talism before 1939 in her social legislation 
program and in the economic legislation of 
the Blum Popular Front government which 
came into power in 1936. Both Germany 
and Italy, especially the former, had enjoyed 
a long and growing experience with State 
Capitalism. When the crisis came in Italy 
after 1920 and in Germany after 1930, the 
Fascists and National Socialists were impelled 
by the economic chaos to proceed further 
along the earlier lines of state control over 
industry. The severe economic crises in Italy 
and Germany enabled Mussolini and Hitler 
to set up dictatorships in these countries; and 
dictatorship, as Professor Calvin B. Hoover 
has well pointed out, not only facilitates but 
demands rather complete government control 
of economic life, because the dictator as- 
sumes full responsibility for the welfare of 
his people: 


It has always been a great comfort to the states- 
men of parliamentary countries that they do not 
have to accept the intolerable burden of primary 
responsibility for the economic well-being of the 
citizens of their respective countries. These 
statesmen can always quite logically plead that the 
economic mechanism is not operated by the state 
and that the state therefore cannot accept respon- 
sibility for the way the mechanism works. 

The leaders of a totalitarian state, on the con- 
trary, cannot plead that they have political but 
not economic responsibility, since to do so is im- 
possible psychologically. Consequently, both in 
good times and in bad these leaders are under 
great pressure to take over the operation of the 
economic system. . . . 

The conclusion which one is bound to reach is 
that the maintenance of a capitalistic system based 
upon private property and on direction by indi- 
vidual capitalists depends in turn upon the con- 
tinued maintenance of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Any group of capitalists who attempt to 
set up a politically totalitarian state as a sort of 
Praetorian Guard for capitalism would find that 


they had in effect set their feet on the surprisingly 
short road which leads to economic totalitarian- 
ism. 

So the very nature of dictatorship required 
government control over economic life. Pub- 
lic-works activities, to insure greater employ- 
ment, carried this further. Military prepara- 
tions increased the tempo and extent of state 
intervention, and war completed the process. 
As the second World War moved on, the state 
controlled economic life in Italy and Ger- 
many almost as thoroughly as in Soviet Rus- 
sia, though more of the rhetoric of capital- 
ism was allowed to persist. But the reality 
of private capitalism had long since vanished. 

The central fact in Fascism is State Capi- 
talism. It should be kept in mind that the 
more publicized and repulsive aspects of 
Fascism, such as Mussolini's bombast and 
Hitler's psychic instability and anti-Semitism, 
have nothing directly to do with the pattern 
of economic life in Italy after 1922 and Ger- 
many after 1933. This pattern was State 
Capitalism. Nor is it wise to identify or fuse 
Italian Fascism and German National Social- 
ism. What they had in common in economic 
policy was drastic State Capitalism. The 
manner in which they instituted and oper- 
ated it was quite different in details and ac- 
complishments. The fact that both coun- 
tries were overpopulated and lacking in natu- 
ral resources—Italy more than Germany— 
gave both these experiments in State Capital- 
ism a militant cast that might not have ex- 
isted in more fortunately endowed countries 
if the State-Capitalistic program had worked 
out smoothly and successfully. 

The economic systems of Fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany illustrate the most complete 
programs of State Capitalism that have thus 
far been installed. Since Syndicalism had 
developed considerably in Italy, there was an 
attempt to use Syndicalist patterns in fash- 
ioning the Italian corporative state. There 
was no Syndicalism to speak of in Germany 
before 1933; so Hitler employed more typi- 
cally Germanic devices of control—even giv- 
ing his main economic agencies a name with a 
distinctly German medieval flavor, “Estates.” 


Ill. STATE CAPITALISM IN FASCIST ITALY AND NAZI GERMANY 


Planning in Soviet Russia versus Fascist 
opportunism. While Soviet Russia, Fascist 


Italy, and Nazi Germany all represented to- 
talitarian trends in economic life, the ideo- 
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logical background of the Russian system was 
very different from that of the Italian and 
German regimes. The Russian Socialist 
revolution was based upon a specific and rig- 
orous economic and social philosophy, Marx- 
ist Socialism, which had been enunciated 
more than half a century before the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. The Russian Bolshe- 
viks in 1917 proceeded according to a precon- 
ceived pattern of policy and action. 

In contrast, neither Mussolini nor Hitler 
had any definite ideology or economic phi- 
losophy to guide him from the start. They 
were-opportunists seeking power, and if they 
had anything very specific in their policy, 
it was mainly what they opposed rather than 
what they favored. Indeed, we know that 
Mussolini, a former Socialist and radical, 
offered to put his Black Shirts at the disposal 
of the Italian labor unions and Socialists and 
to stage a Socialist revolution, roughly re- 
sembling the Bolshevik overturn in Russia. 
It was only when the workers rejected his 
proposal that he turned to the landlords and 
industrialists for support. f 

Hitler was not as much of a sheer oppor- 
tunist as Mussolini, since he hated revolu- 
tionary Socialism and never considered using 
the Nazis to carry through a proletarian revo- 
lution. But when he came to power in 1933, 
he had no well-thought-out economic pro- 
gram. Some of his supporters regarded him 
as a reactionary who would put down the 
German Communists and Radicals. Others 
of his followers, like Ernst Röhm and Gregor 
Strasser, looked upon National Socialism as a 
means of improving the living standards of 
the German masses, and thought they saw at 
least some moderate degree of Socialism in 
National Socialism. It was not until the 
Purge of June 1934 that Hitler definitely 
lined up National Socialism with a State- 
Capitalistic and rearmament program, end- 
ing any thought that National Socialism 
might be primarily devoted to elevating the 
welfare of the German people through a 
proletarian revolution. 

The vain hopes of German and Italian 
capitalists. In the beginning, in both Italy 
and Germany, Fascism and National Socialism 
were viewed by the.ruling economic classes 
as an effort to preserve private capitalism by 
force and as a definite safeguard against 
working-class radicalism. Fascist forces in 
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Italy at the outset were the shock troops of 
the great landowners and capitalists of Italy. 
While Hitler hated the great financial over- 
lords, most of whom he believed to be Jews, 
he avowed no intention of overthrowing pri- 
vate capitalism. Indeed, at the outset he 
espoused industrial capitalism as opposed to 
financial capitalism. Leading German in- 
dustrialists, like Krupp, Thyssen, and Flick 
warmly supported the rise of the National 
Socialist movement and contributed liberally 
to subsidize its growth and triumph. 

But it was inevitable that political totali- © 
tarianism would be accompanied by eco- 
nomic totalitarianism in both Italy and Ger- 
many, for where there is political regimen- 
tation, economic regimentation is almost 
inevitable. When the Fascists and Nazis 
accepted as their ideal Collectivistic Capital- 
ism, they may not have foreseen the results; 
but any collectivistic type of economic con- 
trol automatically involves thoroughgoing 
economic regimentation and national eco- 
nomic planning. 

Periods of economic development in Ital- ` 
ian Fascism. The main periods in Italian 
economic development since 1922 have been 
divided by scholars as follows: (1) public 
works, industrial inflation, and expansion, 
1922-26; (2) stabilization and consolidation, 
1927-29; (3) the era of depression and the 
extension of State Capitalism, 1929-34; (4) 
the period of foreign wars, increased burdens, 
and the speed-up of State Capitalism, 1935- 
40; and (5) world war, crisis, and collapse, 
1940-45. | 

During the first of these periods there was 
little evidence of any extreme State Capital- 
ism. Private industry was encouraged, and 
labor radicalism was decisively held in check. 
The most notable trend toward State Capi- 
talism in this period was the elaborate pro- 
gram of public works that Mussolini insti- 
tuted to provide employment and stimulate 
prosperity. It was at the close of this period 
that Mussolini laid out an extensive scheme 
of agricultural planning, the “battle for 
wheat,” which led to a notable increase in 
the Italian production of grain, 

The main evidences of State Capitalism in 
the second economic period were continuance 
of the agricultural program, the beginnings 
of the corporative system in 1926, and the 
publication of the Labor Charter in 1927 
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providing for complete state supervision of 
relations between capital and labor. 

The third economic period, following the 
world depression of 1929, brought into be- 
ing more notable instances of state interven- 
tion in industrial matters. The corporate 
system was legally established by the law of 
1934. Semipolitical Institutes were created 
under governmental supervision to deal with 
emergencies in specific industrial and com- 
mercial activities. In 1931 the iron and 
steel industries were compelled to form a 
national consortium. The public-works proj- 
ects were extended after 1932, in order to 
lift the depression from the building trades 
and to reduce unemployment. 
consolidated national debt was converted at 
a reduced rate of interest, and rents and the 
wages of public employees were cut drasti- 
cally. 

State-Capitalistic trends after 1935. More 
marked and thorough-going tendencies to- 
ward State Capitalism set in during the 
fourth period, 1935-40. In 1935 coal and 
imported metals were made state monopolies; 

-and all holders of foreign securities were 
compelled to convert them into government 
bonds. Stock dividends were limited to 6 
per cent, and the export of Italian money 
and securities was prohibited. On March 1, 
1936, the banking system of Italy was na- 
tionalized, and the whole credit system of 
Italy was centered in the Bank of Italy. 
Most important of all, during this same 
month Mussolini proclaimed the nationaliza- 
tion of the major Italian industries, making 
‘military emergency the justification for this 
measure. After 1935 the corporative system, 
under Fascist party direction, took over a 
more complete direction of Italian industry 
and trade. An effort was made to create a 
strong national economy. This marked a 
decisive step toward State Capitalism. As 
Professor H. W. Schneider puts it: “Under 
these circumstances property is ‘private’ only 
in name, for its uses are determined at every 
turn by corporate control. In this way it is 
hoped to realize the theory that ‘the right to 
property is a public function, subject to pub- 
lic interest.” ? This decisive control of the 
state over industry, finance, and trade was 
intensified by the reaction to the sanctions 
imposed upon Italy by the League of Na- 
tions as a penalty for the Ethiopian War. 


In 1934 the 


In January 1937 a forced loan of 20 per cent 
was levied on real property, and the banks 
were ordered to finance these loans up’to go 
per cent. 

The Corporative State and State Capital- 
ism in Italy. What was the nature and op- 
eration of the much-vaunted Italian Corpo- 
rative State in the system of Fascist State 
Capitalism? The corporative system was a 
subordinate side issue, compared with the 
Fascist party and its Grand Council and Na- 
tional Directory. The real power to deter- 
mine Italian economic policies and to guide 
Italian economic practices continued in the 
Fascist party and its executive organizations, 
The corporative system was mainly an ad- 
ministrative and regulatory convenience. 
The Ministry of Corporations controlled the 
22 corporations. Mussolini was the Minister 
of Corporations, and he was head of the Cen- 
tral Corporative Committee, which directly 
supervised the corporations, and was officially 
president of each of the 22 councils that 
headed up the corporations. 

The corporations had no authority to 
determine fundamental Italian economic 
policy. This power lay in the hands of the 
Grand Council and National Directory of the 
Fascist party. Even the emergency Institutes 
had more industrial power than the corpora- 
tions. Had the corporations possessed the 
power they were alleged to have, no Insti- 
tutes would have been necessary. The cor- 
porations had some advisory responsibilities 
growing out of their investigating and report- 
ing on specific industrial conditions and 
problems. They were assigned certain ad- 
ministrative and regulatory duties. They 
could recommend policies deemed likely to 
stimulate Italian production. There is no 
doubt that the corporations were an admin- 
istrative convenience and that they per- 
formed useful services; but the idea that the 
corporations actually controlled the Italian 
state or the Italian economy is sheer non- 
sense. So there is some substantiation for 
Professor Gaetano Salvemini’s harsh verdict 
that “the Fascist Corporative State is the 
greatest humbug of the twentieth century.” 

Capital and labor in Italian Fascism. In 
dealing with the problems of capital and 
labor, Fascism adopted a policy diametrically 
opposed to the theory of Socialism and the 
notion of the class struggle. It contended 
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that capital and labor are partners rather 
than enemies. It attempted to enforce the 
philosophy of Solidarism. Labor and capital 
were compelled to cooperate with each other. 

Under the Italian corporate system, espe- 
cially as specified in the Labor Charter of 
1927, the syndicates of workers and employ- 
ers were ordered to negotiate contracts cover- 
ing such labor conditions as wages, hours, 
and the like. ‘These contracts were enforced 
by law. This system often worked unfairly 
for the laborers, since their representatives in 
the labor syndicates were frequently not 
members of the working class. The repre- 
sentatives in these labor syndicates were ap- 
pointed, not elected. 

Industrial warfare was forbidden by law. 
Strikes were criminal, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. Especially severe penalties 
were imposed upon strikes in the public 
utility industries. But lockouts and suspen- 
sion of work by employers also were punish- 
able. Labor disputes were first brought be- 
fore the syndical or corporate confederations 
for conciliation. If the dispute was not set- 
tled here, it could be appealed to the Labor 
Courts if it involved a sum in excess of two 
thousand lire. There was a reasonable effort 
to compel employers to abide by their labor 
contracts and by the decisions of the labor 
courts. Workers could be hired in industry 
only through the public employment offices. 
This elaborate system for the regulation of 
laboring conditions and the relation between 
labor and capital was less important than it 
seems, because so small a fraction of all 
Italian workers were employed in factories. 

Why Italian Fascism did not benefit the 
people. The net result of the Fascist system 
of controlling the Italian economy did not 
permanently improve the well-being of the 
Italian people, even before Italy entered the 
war in June 1940. But this was due in part 
to the reaction of the world depression upon 
Italy and to the enormous increase of ex- 
penditures connected with armament and the 
Ethiopian war, which increased taxes and 
held back the production of consumer goods. 

Rapid strides of State Capitalism in Nazi 
Germany. In Nazi Germany the movement 
toward State Capitalism was much more 
rapid and thoroughgoing than it was in Fas- 
cist Italy.* In five years Hitler took Ger- 
many further along the line of State Capital- 
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ism than Mussolini had led Italy in the fif- 
teen years after 1922. This was due to a 
number of factors. In the first place, the 
Nazis were much more direct and ruthless in 
their policies than Mussolini was at the out- 
set. Again, the Nazis were able to draw 
upon the previous decades of Italian experi- 
ence in Fascism. Finally, Germany was far 
more highly industrialized, and back in Bis- 
marck’s time had taken steps toward State 
Capitalism, notably state ownership of rail- 
roads. The Nazis had a German precedent 
for their further development of this prin- 
ciple. As “Professor J. W. Hoot puts it, 
“Germany before 1933 was already one of 
the most highly ‘socialized’ economies in the 
world, and many of the changes which have 
been introduced since that time have been 
extensions of an already existing trend.” 
The Nazi principle of leadership. The 
principle of leadership, which dominated the 
political philosophy and the totalitarian prac- 
tice in the German government, was also the 
fundamental element in Nazi State Capital- 
ism. Professor Hoot describes this all-impor- * 
tant situation as follows: 


From the preceding description of the Estates 
and the organization of German industry it is ap- 
parent that a great hierarchy of economic organ- 
ization has been developed. The control of the 
industrial groups is highly military in character 
and follows the leadership principle which ex- 
tends from Chancellor Hitler downward through 
the National Socialist party, the government, and 
the economic system. This means that authority 
extends downward and obedience upward, in ac- 
cordance with the principle. Throughout the 
economic system authority is generated at the top, 
delegated and subdelegated until it reaches the 
last person in a position of leadership.* 


National Socialism as a managerial econ- 
omy. Down to 1939 there was little formal 
nationalization of German industry, but 
rather an extensive development of national 
planning and the requirement that the econ- 
omy, though still under formal private owner- 
ship, should produce according to the specifi- 
cations of the Nazi program. The Nazis 
were managers rather than owners. This 
policy brought about a rather thoroughgoing 
regimentation of German agriculture, indus- 
try, trade, transportation, and finance, nota- 
bly by the two Four-Year Plans, instituted in 
1933 and 1936. With the increasing attempt 
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of the Nazis to put Germany on a wartime 
basis while peace still existed, it was inevita- 
ble that regimentation increased markedly 
and that the nationalization of the German 
economy could not be long postponed. This 
conclusion is confirmed by Giinther Rei- 
mann, an expert on German economic life, 
in one of the latest prewar appraisals of Nazi 
economic policies: © 


One of the fallacies about Fascism which still 
maintains a tenacious existence in many quarters 
is that it is the shield of private property . . . 

Private property can be, and is, expropriated 
with or without compensation, with the sole 
justification that it is “in the interests of the 
Stadii 

This insecurity of private property has pro- 
duced consternation among those capitalists who 
thought that the Nazis would merely protect the 
rights of private property and halt there . . . 

From business men the Nazi economy has taken 
all the profit and zest and left only the risk and 
worry... 

The long-term tendency in Germany is all 
towards more complete State control of business, 
and the struggle of the conservative industrial 
and financial interests for a return to freer enter- 
prise becomes more and more feeble.5 


The Nazi system of Estates. We have seen 
that the so-called Corporative State in Fascist 
Italy developed mainly because of the strong 
Syndicalist tradition in Italy. Despite sug- 
gestions from some Nazi quarters that Ger- 
many imitate this program, Syndicalism was 
alien to German political philosophy, and 
Hitler rejected the idea. Instead, he set up 
five economic Estates to administer Nazi 
economic activities: (1) the Agricultural 
Estate; (2) the Estate of Industry and Trade; 
(3) the Labor Front; (4) the Estate of Handi- 
crafts; and (5) the Transport Organization. 

The Agricultural Estate. The Agricul- 
tural Estate was intrusted with the control of 
all German agriculture and related process- 
ing industries. It planned and regulated 
production of German food from the farm 
to the ultimate consumer. The supreme 
farm leader was the Minister of Food and 
Agriculture, who appointed all subordi- 
nate administrators in the Agricultural 
Estate, which was divided into 20 re- 
gional districts and a large number of local 
districts. Over all of these, subordinate lead- 
ers were appointed. A farm congress was 
held each autumn to lay out the agricultural 


program for the following year. The quasi- 
military character of Nazi agricultural organi- 
zation was manifested by the designation of 
the agricultural program as “the battle of 
production.” The frantic attempt to make 
Germany self-sufficient in the matter of food 
production made necessary a thorough regi- 
mentation of German farming. ‘The produc- 
tion program was laid out by the Agricultural 
Estate, and the German farmers had to con- 
form to it. 

Industry and trade. The Estate of Indus- 
try and Trade had as its leader the Minister 
for Economic Affairs. Thé Estate was divided 
into six main groups: industry, handicrafts, 
trade, banking, insurance, and power. All 
employers had to join this Estate. For pur- 
poses of administration it was divided into 
14 industrial districts, in each of which there 
was an industrial board. District leaders 
were appointed by the Minister for Economic 
Affairs. The principle of leadership ex- 
tended from the top to the bottom, the owner 
of each factory being the leader for his con- 
cern. The whole Estate was brought to- 
gether in a national organization, the Na- 
tional Economic Chamber. In association 
with the Minister for Economic Affairs, this 
organization formulated and executed the 
industrial program of Nazi Germany. 

Labor under National Socialism. The 
labor system in Nazi Germany was controlled 
by the Labor Front, All the old trade unions 
of the German Republic were wiped out, and 
there was no such thing as an independent 
labor movement or any collective bargaining. 
The Labor Front was strictly a Nazi party 
organization, directly supervised by Hitler, 
who appointed the Leader of the Labor 
Front, who in turn appointed all subordinate 
leaders. These did not need to be workers, 
and usually were not, for the employer was 
the leader in his own factory. 

The Labor Front included all workers with 
both brain and hand. Its purpose was to 
develop a solidarity between workers and 
employers, to suppress any class struggle and 
working-class radicalism, and to keep the 
labor movement thoroughly in hand, accord- 
ing to Nazi principles. The Labor Front 
also was divided into 14 regional districts, in 
each of which there was a Labor Trustee who 
settled most disputes between workers and 
employers. If he could not settle them, an 
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appeal might be carried to the Courts of 
Social Honor. The various social and in- 
surance functions, once exercised by Ger- 
man trade unions, were taken over mainly by 
the Labor Front. An important new item 
added by the Nazis was the provision of cheap 
recreational and vacation facilities, the 
Strength through Joy movement, of which 
about six million German workers took ad- 
vantage each year before 1939. As in Italy, 
both strikes and lockouts were outlawed and 
punishable by a heavy penalty. It is obvious 
that the Labor Front was no substitute for a 
free labor movement with. full powers for 
collective bargaining. Indeed it was de- 
signed primarily to prevent such a labor 
movement from developing. 

While increased earnings by German work- 
ers were purchased in considerable part by 
a longer working day, there was a real gain 
in the income of the laboring class. The 
working-day was increased from an average 
of 6.91 hours in 1932 to 7.68 hours in 1937. 
In this same period the total industrial wages 
paid increased by over 6 billion marks. 
About 4 billions of this gain was accounted 
for by increased employment and the longer 
day. The earnings per capita increased by 
11.9 per cent during this period. Even real 
wages increased by 7.7 per cent. 

Handicrafts and transport. The various 
handicrafts of Germany were administered 
by the Estate of Handicrafts. Its leader was 
the Grand Master of Handicrafts, appointed 
by the Minister of Economics. The Estate 
in charge of German transportation was 
known as the Transport Organization, and 
its leader was the Minister of Transport. 
Since most German transportation facilities 
were state-owned, this organization was a 
thoroughgoing example of State Capitalism. 

Price stabilization. A prominent item of 
National Socialist economic planning was 
the effort to work out a close relationship be- 
tween the demand for goods and the supply 
produced, covering not only domestic supply 
and consumption, but also exports and im- 
ports. An attempt to stabilize prices was 
not entirely successful, but wholesale prices in 
Nazi Germany between 1933 and 1939 rose 
only about one-half as much as in Great 
Britain and only about one-third as much as 
in the United States. Since hourly wages in 
some cases declined, the efforts at price sta- 
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bilization did not prevent some hardship for 
those whose real wages were lower. This 
was offset to some extent, of course, by in- 
creased employment. 

Banking and finance under National So- 
cialism. The Nazis inherited a severe finan- 
cial crisis from the republican regime, and 
they were less successful in solving financial 
difficulties than in increasing agricultural 
and industrial production. While Germany 
remained formally on the gold standard, it 
was not able to support its currency on a 
gold basis after 1933. The gold shortage was 
created mainly through the decline in Ger- 
man export trade after 1929 and the resulting 
flow of gold out of Germany. This made it 
difficult for Germany to make foreign pay- 
ments, and led to the development of various 
expedients in German world trade which are 
described on the next page. The practical 
abandonment of the gold standard did not, 
of course, produce any comparable difficul- 
ties in the field of domestic finance and ex- 
change, where the Nazi system of controlled 
currency worked fairly well. 

The greatly increased government expendi- 
tures under the Nazi regime, especially those 
for armament, correspondingly increased the 
burdens of Nazi public finance. Taxes be- 
came heavier; income taxes rose from 17.6 
per cent in 1935 to over 25 per cent by 1939. 
In addition, numerous contributions were 
demanded, which could not be safely ignored, 
notably the “winter relief” campaign. 

The Nazi government financed itself in 
part by a vast volume of public borrowing 
through the forced sale of government bonds 
and the contraction of extensive short-time 
loans. All industrial profits over 6 per cent 
had to be reinvested in government bonds. 
The tremendous rearmament program was 
financed in considerable part by this device. 
Britain and France believed that. Germany 
could not rearm extensively without foreign 
loans, but this proved a forlorn hope. 

No outsider knew the facts about the Ger- 
man national debt or the real state of the 
German budget under the Nazis. Experts 
have estimated that the national debt in Ger- 
many in 1939 was about 45 billion dollars, 
but this was guesswork. As Minister of 
Finance, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht tried to keep 
the system of German public finance under 
reasonable control. His dismissal early in 
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1939 seemed to portend er eater recklessness 
in this field. 

Domestic and force trade. German 
trade, both domestic and foreign, was closely 
regulated by the Nazi government. Espe- 
cially rigorous was the regulation of trade in 
raw materials; for example, the ordinary pro- 
ducer could secure raw materials only after 
the needs of export industry, government 
projects like rearmament, and social interests 
of the government had been adequately sup- 
plied. The purchases of certain food prod- 
ucts like fats, butter, and eggs, also were 

_ closely regulated, being essentially on a ra- 
tioning system. This was what led Dr. 
Schacht to warn the government in 1938 that 
a nation might safely end a war on bread 
cards, but that it is risky to begin on them. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the 
food supply in Germany improved somewhat 
under the Nazis down to the outbreak of war 
in 1939. 

German foreign trade was essentially a 
government monopoly closely regulated by 
the state. Inability to make foreign pay- 
ments in gold led to all sorts of expedients 
in the process of promoting Nazi foreign 
trade. About go different kinds of German 
marks were created to meet the needs of Ger- 
man trade and travel. Most notable were 
the so-called “Aski” marks, which were a 
sort of substitute for direct barter in foreign 
trade. But even these did not suffice, and 
there was an extensive reversion to direct 
barter, in which German manufactured goods 
were exchanged for much-needed raw mate- 
rials. This system of barter was particularly 
applied in German trade with the Balkans 
and Latin America before 1939. This barter 
system sometimes had its humorous aspects, 
as when the Nazis forced the Bulgarians to 
accept 300,000 banjos and lesser musical in 
struments in exchange for a portion of the 
much-prized Bulgarian tobacco crop. 

The Four-Year Plans. The most dramatic 
manifestations of national economic plan- 
ning by the Nazis were the two Four-Year 
Plans. The first, launched in the spring of 
1933, bore some resemblance to the aims and 
methods of the earlier phases of New Deal 
economics in the United States, but it was far 
more rigorous. It was designed to prime the 
pump of industry, and public-works projects 
played a large part in it. Some of the results 


were impressive. Unemployment was re- 
duced from six millions at the end of 1932 to 
one million in 1936, and to less than one- 
sixth of a million in 1938. This was made 
possible through wholesale conscription of 
labor for public works and agriculture and 
by the revival of armament projects after 
Hitler’s defiance of the Versailles restrictions 
on armament in 1935. ; 

A second Four-Year Plan was announced 
in September 1936, before the First Four- 
Year Plan had come to an end. It was de- 
signed to make Germany economically self- 
sufficient and to place Gefmany on a war- 
time basis. Its administration was put in 
the hands of Marshal Goering. Under it 
there was a marked increase of production: 
using 1928 as 100, the index of total produc- 
tion rose from 107. 8 in 1936 to 124.6 in 1938. 
The rise in the production level over the 
figure for 1933 was, of course, much more 
impressive. i; 

Militarism speeds up State Capitalism. 
Though the Nazi economic system did not 
make Germany wholly self-sufficient, it 
greatly hastened the trend toward State Capi- 
talism. The effort to produce general pros- 
perity would suffice in itself to make eco- 
nomic totalitarianism follow political totali- 
tarianism. When this was combined with 
the effort to put the nation on a wartime 
basis, the movement toward State Capitalism 
was bound to be much more rapid and ruth- 
less. When military needs were ascendant 
in the mind of the rulers, they were less likely 
to pay any attention to the sentiments of 
private industrialists and farmers. They had 
few qualms in overriding any objections to 
the national economic program. Further, 
the expense connected with such a program 
created a great debt and other financial dif- 
ficulties that encouraged the postponement 
or repudiation of obligations to private capi- 
tal. 

The balance of State Capitalism in Italy 
and Germany. In a summary appraisal of 
Fascist and Nazi economics, it is almost be- 
yond question that Fascism and National So- 
cialism, with their State Capitalism and na- 
tional planning, produced a far greater de- 
gree of productive efficiency in heavy indus- 
try and agriculture than had ever been shown 
by private enterprise in Italy or Germany 
under comparable circumstances. The worst 
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drawback was that Fascism and Nazism were 
inseparably associated with militarism and 
great armaments, and that most of the in- 
creased efficiency and production was di- 
verted into nonsocial or antisocial channels. 
Consumer goods and the improvement of 
living standards were notoriously neglected 
in behalf of showy public works and rearma- 
ment. In improving living standards, Fas- 
cism and Nazism made a far less satisfactory 
showing than in heavy industry and arma- 
ment. They promised the people both bread 
and circuses, but were far more successful 
in providing the circuses. In the battle be- 
tween guns and butter, the guns invariably 
got the upper hand. 

The pressures for State Capitalism. Ex- 
pert students of Fascism and Nazism are al- 
most universally agreed that they had already 
moved steadily and far in the direction of 
State Capitalism before 1939" The second 
World War carried Italy and Germany over 
into complete Staté Capitalism. A number 
of forces in the picture impelled them over- 
whelmingly in this direction. 

First, totalitarianism in the political field 
involved economic totalitarianism. Once 
dictatorial collectivism has been started, it 
is inevitably impelled to move on, and it 
rolls up like a snowball. 

Second, trying to put a country on a war 
basis in peacetime made it necessary to launch 
vigorous efforts to secure self-sufficiency and 
required national economic planning of a 
type that deals recklessly with the tenets and 
feelings of private capitalists. 

Third, the inevitable accumulation of a 
heavy debt resulting from expenditures for 
armaments and public works created a pro- 
gressively greater temptation to repudiate the 
claims of private finance and to nationalize 
the banking and credit system. 

Fourth, capital levies, introduced on a 
marked scale in both Germany and Italy, 
were a most ominous and menacing threat to 
the integrity and permanence of private 
property. í 

Finally, another development which has- 
tened State Capitalism was the entry of vari- 
ous high-ranking Nazi officials, notably Mar- 
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shal Goering, into the management of great 
industrial enterprises. Goering became the 
greatest ironmaster in Nazi Germany, his 
power far exceeding that of Krupp, Thyssen, 
or any other pre-Nazi industrial mogul. 
Hence, whatever the original intention of 
the Fascists and Nazis with respect to pri- 
vate capitalism, their system became the most 
menacing rival of private enterprise any- 
where outside of the Soviet Union. 

State Capitalism increases fear of Russian 
State Socialism. The increasing tendency 
toward collectivism and State Capitalism in 
Italy and Germany brought their economic 
system into ever greater resemblance to the 
State Socialism of the Soviet Union, since 
both systems aimed at the extinction of pri- 
vate capitalism, national economic planning 
and economic regimentation, But instead 
of making the Fascists and Nazis more tol- 
erant toward the Soviet Union and State So- 
cialism, this increased German and Italian 
antagonism and propaganda against Russia. 
For the closer Fascism, Nazism, and Russian 
Socialism come to resemble each other in 
reality, the greater the necessity for the Fas- 
cists and Nazis to intensify the propaganda 
which emphasized their difference in theory. 
This was an essential measure of self- 
protection, lest citizens of a Fascist or Nazi 
country should discover that, after all, there 
is much in common between the home sys- 
tem and that of the Bolshevists. E. B. Ash- 
ton has commented upon this point in an 
illuminating fashion: 


Fascists persecute Communists not because they 
represent labor—which in the Fascist view they 
emphatically do not!—but because they aim to 
turn the political consciousness of the people 
away from Fascist authority, and because their use 
of the concept of group supremacy similar to the 


' Fascists’ own makes their attempt particularly 


dangerous. Communism must be destroyed— 
not because it is incompatible with Fascist con- 
ceptions, but on the contrary because it is so close 
to them. Fascist Red-baiting is not motivated by 
social antagonism, but by the strictly political ne- 
cessity of preventing the people from turning to 
something for which Fascism itself has set the 
emotional stage.® 
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IV. STATE CAPITALISM VERSUS STATE SOCIALISM 


Definite distinctions between State Capi- 
talism and State Socialism. The question 
often arises, and it is vital, What are the 
actual differences between State Capitalism 
in Fascist countries like Italy and Germany 
and State Socialism under Stalin in Russia? 
Here are five major items. 

Different objectives. First, there is the 
great difference of objectives. In Russia, the 
state has deliberately acted to end capitalism 
and introduce a Socialist or workers’ com- 
monwealth. In Fascist countries, the state 
acts to control and reorganize the previous 
economic order, not to install a Socialist eco- 
nomic order. It may set up a new order, 
but not a Socialist economy. Fascism seeks 
to avert the complete collapse of capitalism 
by establishing State Capitalism. State So- 
cialism welcomes and does all it can to pro- 
duce the collapse of capitalism so that it can 
supplant it by a Socialistic economy. Rus- 
sia acts for the masses; Fascist states for the 
classes, chiefly those in the party. A Fascist 
country is a middle-class, essentially a lower 
middle-class state, not a workers’ state like 
Soviet Russia. 

Contrasting attitudes toward capitalism. 
Second, Fascism preserves and makes use of 
many of the organizations and structures of 
the capitalistic economy, though it thor- 
oughly controls economic life in accordance 
with Fascist policies and objectives. Even 
the profit system is allowed to persist in 
theory and official rhetoric. Soviet State So- 
cialism has cleared away all the main rubrics 
and traces of capitalism, and has produced a 
collectivistic economic society, banishing pri- 
vate profit and producing frankly for human 
use. 

Aiding the masses versus enriching the 
leaders. Third, and very important, in So- 
viet Russia the social gains and the increased 
efficiency of a totalitarian staté accrue mainly 
to the people. Though Stalin and the other 
Soviet magnates live very well, they absorb 
no great part of the social income. They 
may have been cruel in their purges, but 
there the purges seem to have been under- 
taken primarily to preserve the workers’ state 
against internal sabotage and foreign in- 
trigue. Stalin got rid of his fifth column 


before he was attacked by the Nazis in June 
1941. The intense bravery and enthusiasm 
of the Russian people in repelling Hitler 
afford ample proof that the Russians felt 
that the new system is their system and is 
worth defending. 

In Fascist countries the gains from effi- 
ciency go, in part at least, to the party and 
its leaders. The latter lived like Oriental 
potentates. They may also have much per- 
sonal economic power: Goering was a greater 
ironmaster than Andrew Carnegie at the 
height of his career. 

There is no use in denying that the Italian 
and German masses temporarily benefited by 
increased economic and social efficiency, espe- 
cially in greater employment and various 
helpful governmental services. That the 
horrors of war have more than offset these 
advantages is another matter. Yet, what- 
ever the temporary popular benefits, under 
Fascism the state is not operated primarily 
to improve the well-being of the masses or to 
produce more efficiently for human service. 
It is conducted in large part to gratify the 
sense of power of the leaders and to increase 
their wealth, prestige, and social position. 
At best, a Fascist state would only be a gigan- 
tic example of a prosperous “bread-and- 
circuses” regime. 

Fascism intensely nationalistic. A fourth 
difference between Fascism and Russian State 
Socialism is less important today than it was 
10 years ago, and especially 20 years ago. 
Fascism is intensely nationalistic, to which 
in Germany was added fanatical racialism. 
At the outset, Soviet State Socialism was 
markedly international in its attitudes. This 
trend was lessened when Stalin repudiated 
the world-wide Socialist revolution supported 
by Trotsky in favor of “Socialism in one 
country,” and concentrated on the revolution 
in Russia. Then, when the Nazi threat be- 
came ever greater, there was a frank espousal 
of patriotism and a revival of Russian na- 
tionalism; and this has grown more intense 
since the Nazi attack in June 1941. 

Attitudes toward civil liberty. A final 
difference is to be found in the attitude to- 
ward liberty. There is little doubt that in 
practice Soviet Russia became as dictatorial 
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and as intolerant of dissent as Fascist Italy 
or Nazi Germany. But Russia does at least 
give lip service to democracy and liberty and 
promises these in the future, when the strains 
and stresses of transition have been lessened. 
Fascism frankly repudiates the ideal of liberty 
and substitutes therefor the notion of au- 
thority and the doctrine that self-realization 
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can be secured only through personal accom- 
modation to the dictates of an all-powerful 
state. The Fascist philosophy looks forward 
to perpetual political absolutism; the Rus- 
sian doctrine envisages the ultimate disap- 
pearance of the state and the substitution of 
Communistic cooperation for political abso- 
lutism. 


V. MARXIAN SOCIALISM AND THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


Karl Marx. The economic system set up 
in Soviet Russia was based on Marxian So- 
cialism, so it is desirable to indicate just what 
constituted the economic and social ideas of 
Karl Marx (1818-83). Though Marx trans- 
formed Socialism into a revolutionary pro- 
letarian movement, he was not himself a 
member of the working class. He came from 
a cultivated Jewish family and originally 
intended to become a university professor. 
He received a thorough university training, 
specializing in philosophy, particularly an- 
cient Greek philosophy. In his university 
experience he was profoundly influenced by 
Hegel and especially the Hegelians of the 
Left, led by Ludwig Feuerbach, who empha- 
sized social materialism and were interested 
in the improvement of the well-being of 
the masses. Feuerbach contended that man 
can never be truly good or happy until he is 
freed from the fear of insecurity and wor- 
ries about material existence. Discouraged 
over the prospect of securing a satisfactory 
academic career, Marx went into journalism 
and spent most of his professional life in 
writing. y 

Essentials of Marxian Socialism. The 
Communist Manifesto, a document drawn up 
by Marx and Friedrich Engels for the Ger- 
man Communist League in Paris in January 
1848, contained the essence of Marxian So- 
cialism. The document begins with a ma- 
terialistic interpretation of history, that is, 
the contention that the successive systems of 
the production and distribution of wealth— 
pastoralism, agrarianism, and capitalism— 
have determined the nature of the political, 
social, and cultural institutions. Then comes 
the labor theory of value—the belief that 
labor produces all value. Labor, according 
to Marx, is a commodity that produces more 
than its own value. Each laborer contributes 
more than is needed for his subsistence. If 


the laborer works ten hours, he gets the equiv- 
alent of only part of what he has produced. 
The difference is surplus value (Mehrwerth). 
The total surplus value is the sum of that 
created by individual laborers. Capitalism 
then appropriates this labor-produced surplus 
value, mainly in the form of the rent, inter- 
est, and profits the capitalists receive. 

Hence there arises the notion of an in- 
evitable and irreconcilable class struggle be- 
tween the proletariat and the capitalists. 
This will terminate in the final overthrow of 
the capitalists, for they are being steadily 
weakened by the growing concentration of 
wealth, by repeated disastrous economic 
crises, and by the excesses and exhaustion of 
economic imperialism. The proletariat will 
become progressively stronger through eco- 
nomic solidarity, party organization, and win- 
ning the right of suffrage. When the pro- 
letariat has secured sufficient power, it will 
institute a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
expropriate the capitalist owners, and take 
over the production and distribution of 
wealth. 

These doctrines were elaborated with 
greater thoroughness but in more ponderous 
and obscure language in the large work on 
Capital written by Marx and edited and pub- 
lished by Engels (3 volumes, 1867, 1885, 1895). 

Violence versus a peaceful social revolu- 
tion, The question whether Marx and En- 
gels believed that the proletarian state would 
be ushered in by violence or by democratic 
and constitutional means has been bitterly 
debated. Itis crucial, for upon it hinges the 
legitimacy of Revisionism versus Revolution- 
ary Socialism as the heir of Marx. The Re- 
visionists, led by Eduard Bernstein, have 
claimed that Marx favored political methods; 
but the Revolutionary Marxians contend 
that he stood for the violent overthrow of 
capitalism. The truth seems to be that he 
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favored political means wherever possible, 
but believed that violence might be neces- 
sary at some times and in some countries. 
In 1872 at the Hague Conference of the First 
International Marx declared: “We do not 
assert that the way to reach this goal is the 
same everywhere. We know that the institu- 


tions, the manners, the customs of the various + 
à probably unfortunate to use the term “Com- 


countries must be considered, and we do not 
deny that there are countries like England 
and America, and if I understood the ar- 
rangements better, I might even add Holland, 
where “the worker may obtain his object by 
peaceful means.” Engels also, in his Intro- 
\ duction to his famous book on The Condi- 
tion of the Working Class in England (1845), 
indicated a pretty definite feeling that more 
could be accomplished through legal means 
than through violence. 

One must also bear in mind that when 
Marx used the term “revolution,” he did not 
always mean something violent, but rather a 
definite shift of economic and political power 
from the capitalist class to the proletariat. 
Even many of the followers of Karl Kautsky 
before the first World War—the German 
Marxians—came to believe that Socialists 
should work for immediate reforms before 
the coming of the Socialist society. On the 
whole, however, the Marxians remained reso- 
lutely opposed to any compromise with op- 
portunism. They refused to support the ex- 
tensive and immediately helpful social legis- 
lation of Bismarck and other later German 
statesmen. 

While Socialists might use the state as a 
means of bringing be ue solidifying the 
economic revolution, Marx held that when 
the revolution has been accomplished, the 
state will slowly lose its oppressive traits and 
either retire into a passive agent of prole- 
tarian economics or disappear altogether in a 
classless society run on cooperative principles. 

Soviet Russia: Marxism in action. The 
only practical experience with Marxism in 
action has come since the first World War, in 
Soviet Russia. What is called Communism 
in Russia is more accurately the application 
of Marxian principles to the problems of 
economic, social, and political reconstruc- 
tion. The ideas of Marx were necessarily 
modified to a considerable extent by the 
backward nature of the Russian economy in 
1917. The identification of Russian Bol- 


shevism and Soviet economics with Commu- 
nism has introduced an unfortunate confu- 
sion and needless complexity into the termi- 
nology of radical movements. Though the 
Russians may be moving toward Communism 
as a final goal, the Russian revolution was 
really an effort to put Marxian, Socialism 
into practical operation. Moreover, it is 


munism” at all in contradistinction to Marx- 
ian Socialism, since the ultimate ideal of 
Marxian Socialism has always been a Com- 
munistic society. Therefore, it is best to 
regard Russian Communism as really: the 
Russian experiment wi ith Marxism, modified 
according to the needs of the Russian situa- 
tion at different times. 

The coming of a Marxian social revolution 
in Russia in 1917 was not in harmony with 
orthodox Marxian thought, because Marx 
had held that the proletarian revolution was 
to come as the logical aftermath of a de- 


*cadent capitalism in thoroughly industrial- 


ized states. But Marxism had its first tri- 
umph in the backward agricultural econ- 
omy of Tsarist Russia. Lenin, leader of the 
Russian Bolsheviks, had to modify tradi- 
tional Marxism to take account of the peas- 
antry and their inclusion in the revolution- 
ary movement and of the need for thorough 
industrialization. As we shall make clear 
later on, there has been no literal Commu- 
nism in Soviet Russia, but a rigorous State So- 
cialism as the first stage in the Marxian pat- 
tern of revolution. 

The Bolsheviks espouse violence. The 
Bolsheviks, the name (originally meaning 
“majority”’) assumed by the revolutionary 
Russian Marxians, thoroughly repudiated the 
possibility of progress through purely politi- 
cal action, and, like the Syndicalists, espoused 
a program of violence and a forceful over- 
throw of the’ old regime. They made of 
Marxism a truly revolutionary rather than 
an evolutionary philosophy. The transition 
was not allowed to wait upon the normal 
progress of Russia through industrialism and 
capitalism, but was put through forcibly 
when the opportunity presented itself. Fur- 
ther, the Bolsheviks did not regard the state 
as a merely passive agent of economic forces, 
but made it the potent instrument Of pro- 
letarian revolution. Though the Bolsheviks 
aspire ultimately to establish a classless and 
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essentially stateless society, for the time being 
they have frankly made the state stronger 
and more comprehensive in its activity than 
ever before. They aim to attain Commu- 
nism by means of a considerable interval of 
State Socialism, slowly working toward the 
ideal Communist society in which’ the state 
will gradually retire into a condition of pas- 
sivity, if not of extinction. 

The Boisheviks have to face facts. Marx 
had written and’spoken only vaguely about 
the actual character of economic society after 
the proletarian revolution. He was mainly 
interested in emphasizing that a revolution 
was necessary to create Socialism. He never 
went into any great detail about the specific 
nature of the proletarian revolution or of 
the society it would set up. The Bolsheviks 
could not afford to dream in any such hazy 
fashion. They faced the practical necessity 
of, making Soviet Russia a going concern, 
failing which they would be driven from 
power and liquidated by their enemies. 
Therefore, logical abstractions were sacrificed 
to realistic practical strategy. The creation 
of Socialism in Russia became a present re- 
sponsibility, and the Bolsheviks had to deal 
with facts as well as theories. The Marxian 
historical materialism now became an actual 
reality. Lenin looked upon the Russian 
movement as the beginning of a great world 
revolution against finance capitalism. and 
capitalistic imperialism. 

Soviet Russia has not abandoned Marx- 
ism. While the Russians have been bitterly 
accused of deviating from orthodox Marxism, 
this charge has little validity. There was 
little in Marxism to guide the successive 
steps of a going proletarian concern. The 
Russians had to deal with circumstances as 
they arose, and they seem to have been as 
loyal to Marxism as conditions would permit. 
We have no means of knowing whether Marx 
would have approved or repudiated any or 
all of the Soviet policies. Whereas Marx 
had expected the Socialist revolution to come 
in a compact, well-industrialized country, 
actually it came first in a backward, agrarian, 
quasi-feudal society, and in the largest coun- 
try in the world—one far-flung in territory 
and made up of the most diverse populations 
and cultures—all of which greatly compli- 
cated and retarded the evolution of Com- 
munism. Moreover, in addition to great do- 
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mestic difficulties, the Soviet Union had to 
reckon with the danger of military attack by 
the greatest army the world had ever seen. 
In any event, we may safely regard Soviet 
Russia as an effort to put the Marxian phi- 
losophy into action as far as circumstances 
would permit. If the experiment succeeds 
fully, we may expect Soviet Russia to develop 


ultimately into the Communist society that 


Marx envisaged as the final goal of the prole- 
tarian revolution. * 

The problem of liberty and violence. 
Certain Marxians, like Karl Kautsky, have 
vigorously criticized Bolshevism and con- 
tended that it is in no true sense the child 
of Marx.” They particularly denounced the 
Russian suppression of civil liberties. The 
Bolsheviks and their sympathizers hold, on 
the contrary, that Soviet Russia is the logical 
outcome of Marxian philosophy; and some 
of the defenders of Soviet Russia minimize 
the importance of the suppression of civil 
liberties, considering that these liberties are 
only bourgeois notions and practices with 
which a Socialistic society does not have to 
concern itselt. Other Bolshevik writers con- 
tend that these liberties are being suppressed 
only temporarily during the episode of State 
Socialism and while the Soviet Union is in 
danger of attack from without and of counter- 
revolution within. They will be revived and 
put into operation as soon as Communism 
can be established. Trotsky, in particular, 
wrote an ardent defense of terrorism as a 
necessary strategy of the revolutionary and 
State-Socialistic period. 

Stalin versus Trotsky: revolution in one 
country or world revolution? Since Stalin 
came into power in Russia, there has been a 
bitter struggle between his followers and the 
disciples of the late Leon Trotsky. ‘The lat- 
ter contend that the Russian revolution must 
be the fountainhead of a universal prole- 
tarian world revolution. They hold that it 
is the duty of Soviet Russia to promote pro- 
letarian revolution elsewhere, while extend- 
ing and perfecting the revolution at home. 
Stalin, in sharp opposition to this, frankly 
adopted the ideal, for the time being, of 
“Socialism in one country.” He believed 
that Russia had its hands full with putting 
through the revolution at home and should 
not jeopardize itself unnecessarily by stirring 
up revolutions elsewhere, and possibly hav- 
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ing to cope with counterattacks and invasion 
from capitalist countries that resented and 
feared revolutionary conspiracies in their 
states. Still one must not overemphasize the 
generally accurate assertion that Stalin be- 
lieved in revolution at home and not abroad, 
while Trotsky was a world revolutionist. Un- 
til 1943 the Comintern (Communist Interna- 
tional) flourished under Stalin and was dedi- 
cated to propagating Communism in foreign 
countries. It handed out fairly lavish sums 
to Communist parties in England, France, 
the United States, and elsewhere. The 
much-discussed public repudiation of the 
Comintern by Stalin in 1943 was no more 
than a publicity stunt for propaganda and 
diplomatic purposes. Stalin can control his 
confederates in other countries without any 
Comintern. Since the end of the second 
World War the Communist parties have been 
more active than ever in non-Russian coun- 
tries. The French Communist party has re- 
cently been charged with receiving subsidies 
from Moscow. Whether this is true or not, 
certainly Stalin and his followers actively en- 
courage the foreign Communist parties, and 
they in turn support the Soviet aspirations. 
There is every reason to think that Stalin is 
ideologically in favor of a world Socialist 
revolution and will back it more or less 
openly, once he feels secure in the revolution 
at home. Even David J. Dalin, a bitter 
critic of Stalin, freely admitted this when 
he wrote in the American Mercury, January 
1946: “Whether Stalin’s life will be long or 
short, whether he will die in the Kremlin, in 
prison, or in exile, he will remain to the end 
a devoted and relentless advocate of his own 
version of Communism for the whole world. 
‘The quality of that Communism is open to 
question; his consistent adherence to it is 
iiot.” 

Purging the followers of Trotsky. It 
would seem that the facts have amply con- 
firmed the strategic soundness of Stalin’s pol- 
icy in concentrating on the Russian revolu- 
tion at home. But this has not lessened 
the bitterness of the conflict between the two 
schools of thought. Trotsky was accused of 
fomenting counter-revolution, even to the ex- 
tent of conspiring with capitalist and Fascist 
states to overthrow Stalin. The persistence 
of Trotskyism ın Russia led to thorough 
purging of Trotskyites in Soviet Russia espe- 
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cially after 1935. Although some of the 
charges against the Trotskyites may have 
been overdrawn, competent and impartial 
observers believe that the followers of Trot- 
sky in Russia actually worked for counter- 
revolution and carried on a great deal of 
sabotage within Russia. While the trials 
connected with the sabotage charges have 
seemed fantastic to many outsiders, even such 
conservative jurists as Judge William Ren- 
wick Riddell of Canada and Newton D. 
Baker contended that the accused Trot- 
skyites received fair trials, even fairer than 
they would have received under Anglo-Saxon 
procedure in England or the United States. 
In any event, Stalin has achieved remarkable 
success under the several Five-Year Plans 
since 1928 in carrying through industrializa- 
tion of Russia and in establishing firmly his 
ideal of “Socialism in one country.” 

The Russian revolution as a new epoch 
in history. The economic and social trans- 
formation in Russia ranks in its far-reaching 
implications with the transition from tribal 
to civil society, or with the emergence of capi- 
talism and nationalism during early modern 
times. Indeed, with respect to the Russian 
experiment we stand today much as an en- 
lightened historian in the late 17th century 
stood in regard to nationalism and capital- 
ism. The significance of the revolution in 
Russia is that, for better or for worse, it is a 
vast experiment in creating the culture and 
institutions of a new era in human society. 

Whether one approves of it or not, the 
Russian Revolution has brought into exist- 
ence a system of institutions and a social 
philosophy that repudiate or challenge much 
of human experience and achievement in the 
past. Many of its excited apostles exag- 
gerate its virtues and achievements. They 
overlook the inherent continuity of human 
culture and the inescapable survival of the 
vestiges of ancient folkways and prejudices. 
But all this should not obscure the fact that 
events in Russia since 1917 have produced 
what is probably the most rapid, startling, 
and dramatic transformation of society in 
the whole history of the human race. Russia 
has set up a radically new way of living and 
thinking within the last three decades. 

Soviet Russia not retreating into capital- 
ism. It should be emphasized that Russia 
under Stalin is not surrendering Socialism 
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and retreating gradually into capitalism. 
‘Such a charge is frequently made by wealthy 
capitalists, like Joseph E. Davies, former am- 
bassador of the United States to Moscow, 
who have had to face the demonstrable but 
unpalatable fact of the impressive industrial 
production and military power of Soviet 
Russia. They rationalize their aversion to 
Socialism by holding that Russia is succeed- 
ing because she is subtly and secretly adopt- 
ing more and more of western capitalistic 
methods. The reverse is closer to the truth. 
Russia is now far less capitalistic than under 
Lenin’s NEP, even much less capitalistic than 
in 1930. Socialism may or may not be the 
desirable economic system for the world of 
the future, but Russia is certainly not relin- 
quishing the attempt to install it. In his 
most important statement since the second 
World War, Stalin on February 9, 1946, em- 
phasized the contrast between capitalism and 
Socialism and declared his unswerving alle- 
giance to the latter, not only for Russia but 
ultimately for the world. 

Communism only a goal or dream in So- 
viet Russia today. It is, of course, true that 
Russia has not yet established truly coopera- 
tive Communism of a democratic type, free 
from extensive state control. What exists 
in Russia today is an extremely regimented 
State Socialism. Such a development was in- 
evitable as a first step toward democratic 
Socialism and Communism. To create pure 
Communism in a country industrially as 
backward and as gigantic and heterogeneous 
as Soviet Russia will require generations, if 
not centuries. Indeed, pure Communism 
may be regarded as an economic Utopia and 
a vision for a remote future. To have cre- 
ated it in a quarter of a century would have 
been a miracle. The progress toward so- 
cialization already accomplished in so short a 
time has been truly remarkable. 

Periods in the evolution of the Soviet econ- 
omy. The economic history of Soviet Russia 
can be divided into five periods: (1) War 
Communism, 1918-21; (2) the New Economic 

Policy, 1921-28; (3) the first three Five-Year 
Plans, 1928-41; (4) the war economy after 
June 1941; and (5) the revival of the Five- 
Year plans, 1946. 

War Communism. From the opening of 
1918 until March 1921 a system known as 
War Communism characterized the Russian 
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economic scene. War Communism meant 
extreme forms of the rationing and requisi- 
tioning that took place in many countries 
engaged in the first World War, but in Rus- 
sia the system was applied to the limit after 
1918. Agriculture was made a state monop- 
oly, and the government requisitioned every- 
thing from the peasant except what the latter 
needed for bare subsistence. Freedom of 
trade was prohibited, and rigid new laws 
applied to trade in bread and grain. This 
period saw a considerable use of force to in- 
crease production, a recourse to conscripted 
labor, a tremendous decline in production 
in all fields, and the gravest discontent, espe- 
cially among the peasantry. 

Faced with an industrial structure that 
failed to produce, a peasant class that refused 
to farm, and unrest throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, Soviet leaders saw 
with increasing clearness that War Commu- 
nism was a failure either as an economic sys- 
tem or simply as a temporary expedient to 
set Russia upon a pair of sturdy economic 
feet. Its continuation might have meant 
counter-revolution and the destruction of the 
Soviet State. Although all the leaders were 
agreed that something had to be done, the 
actual determination of a practical policy al- 
most split the Communist party. It was 
Lenin who framed and forced through a 
solution with the so-called New Economic 
Policy (the NEP), the first steps in which 

were adopted by the Communist party in 
March 1921. 

The New Economic Policy, 1921-28. The 
NEP was designed primarily: (1) to appease 
and conciliate the peasants, so that the food 
supply might be increased and the agricul- 
tural classes won over to support the govern- 
ment; and (2) to bring about an industrial 
revival, so that Russian commodities might 
be produced for international trade. Among 
the chief economic measures under the NEP 
were: (1) the substitution of a war tax in 
place of the requisition of grain from the 
peasants; (2) the legalization of free trade 
in grain and other commodities; (3) self- 
government of cooperatives; (4) putting state 
trusts under the supervision of the Supreme 
Economic Council on a self-governing basis; 
(5) the abandonment of equal wages; (6) the 
leasing of the factories to private enterprises; 
(7) the granting of concessions to foreign 
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capitalists; and (8) the restoration of money 
as a medium of exchange. 

In the end, the NEP meant that the state 
retained control of the basic and large-scale 
industries, finance, credit, transportation, and 
foreign trade, while private capital was per- 
mitted to function in those fields which the 
state had not the means or resources to 
handle. It implied some recognition of the 
principles of profit-making and free individ- 
ual initiative. Though severely criticized at 
the time as abandoning Communist princi- 
ples and surrendering to capitalism, Lenin 
insisted that the NEP was only a “strategic 
retreat” that would enable the forces of So- 
cialism to advance more rapidly later. Ac- 
tually, it did help to solve the pressing prob- 
lems that had forced its adoption, and gave 
new strength to the economic system of Rus- 
sia. Unfortunately, it also created new prob- 
lems by stimulating the rise of a new bour- 
geoisie, strengthening the position of the 
rich peasants (kulaks), and increasing the 
extent and harshness of the socialization poli- 
cies that later became necessary to recover 
lost ground. 

The first three Five-Year Plans. The 
third of the economic periods since the Rev- 
olution dates from 1928, and includes the 
first three Five-Year Plans. The first of these 
went into effect on October 1, 1928; the Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan, inaugurated January 1, 
1933, was designed to run to December 31, 
1937; the Third was launched in January 
1938. War with Germany broke out in June 
1941 before the plan was completed. 

The First Five-Year Plan sought primarily: 
(1) to increase agricultural production 
through state control of agriculture and the 
mechanization of farming methods, and (2) 
to industrialize the Soviet Union rapidly. 
Special stress was placed upon the heavy 
industries rather than upon those involved 
ine the manufacture of consumers’ goods. 
With this in mind, minimum and maximum 
control figures were set for all fields. 


The main economic objectives of the Plan may 
be described as a large increase in the physical 
volume of industrial and agricultural production 
and an improvement in the daily standard of liv- 
ing of the population. As a result of the inten- 
sive development of its heavy industries, the So- 
viet Union might reasonably be expected to be- 
come more independent, economically, of the out- 
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side world and more formidable as a military 
power.? 


Another phase of the plan was what has 
been called “moral socialization,” or sys- 
tematic propaganda for collectivism. And 
the plan offered a blueprint for planned de- 
velopment in education, criminology, sanita- 
tion, and housing. By and large, it may be 
said that the First Five-Year Plan was com- 
pleted on schedule. In the heavy industries, 
it ran well ahead of schedule, doubling the 
previous output. 

The Second Five-Year Plan followed the 
broad outlines of the first, and in the field 
of industry plotted an increase of 114 per 
cent over the 1933 volume. The manufac- 
ture of consumers’ goods received a more 
prominent place, and a twofold or threefold 
increase in foodstuffs and other necessities 
was expected during the period. But the 
increasing danger of an attack by Nazi Ger- 
many after 1933 made it necessary to divert 
an ever greater proportion of productive 
energy into armament, and this reduced the 
volume Soviet leaders had expected in con- 
sumption goods. The Soviet standard of 
living was thus prevented from rising as it 
would have done under normal conditions 
and expectations. The Second Five-Year 
Plan was completed on schedule and actually 
increased the industrial output by 121 per 
cent. The Third Five-Year Plan, under- 
taken in January 1938, called for a 1942 pro- 
duction g2 per cent above that of 1937. It 
was ahead of schedule at the time of the 
German attack in 1941. i 

Progress of the state economy. The 
growth of nationalization in Russian indus- 
try under the First and Second Five-Year 
Plans is evident from the following table: 


PERCENTAGES OF RUSSIAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


State Cooperative Private 
Concerns Concerns Concerns 
1925-26 64.5 8.4 27.1 
1928-29 70.7 14.1 15-2 
1933 92.76 717 0.07 
1937 99-1 states 


The progress of industrialization under the 
three Five-Year Plans may be judged by the 
increase in the number of workers employed 
in industry from about 3,000,000 in 1917, to 
more than 28,000,000 in 1941. In 1913 in- 
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dustry accounted for only 42.1 per cent of the 
total Russian national production; but by 
1937 it had jumped to 77.4 per cent of the 
total. By 1937 some 80o per cent of all the 
Russian industrial output was produced in 
new plants built under the Five-Year Plans. 
Moreover, Russia is becoming ever more the 
master of her own industry. At the outset, 
Russia had to depend mainly on foreign en- 
gineers. But she is producing more and 
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(billions) of rubles in value (1926 prices): 


1938 
1939 -- 
1940 

If we trust Russian statistics, the total re- 
sult of industrialization down to the second 
World War was impressive indeed. If the 
output in 1913 is called 100, then it was 
908.8 in 1938. The corresponding figure for 


PROGRESS IN SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES 


Machine & metal Milliard * rubles, 


industry (1926 value) 
Engines Conventional units 
Goods trucks -Thousands 
Motor cars hin) ae 3 
Electric power Milliard k.w.-hrs. 
Coal Million tons 
Iron ore "3 Ad 
Oil sf = 
Manganese ore Thousand tons 
Pig iron, Million tons 
Steel fe i, 
Rolled steel fi s 
Copper Thousand tons 
Aluminum S E 
Cement Million tons 


Million metres 


Cotton textiles 
Woolen textiles 
Leather shoes 
Raw sugar 

* Milliard = 1,000 millions 


Million pairs 
Thousand tons 


more experts at home. In 1933 some 6,100 
engineers and architects graduated from the 
Russian universities; in 1938 no less than 25,- 
400 were turned out by the Russian institu- 
tions. The following official Soviet statistics 
indicate the progress of industrialization in 
Russia, both in comparison with the situation 
under the tsarist regime and under the suc- 
cessive Five-Year Plans, beginning with the 
first one launched late in 1928. 

It is estimated that, even after the great 
plant losses caused by the second World 
War, Russia produced in 1944 some 16.5 
million tons of steel, 170 million tons of 
coal, and 38 million tons of oil. Fhe 
following official statistics give an idea of 
the increase in the total gross output of 
all Russian industry from 1928 to the Ger- 
man attack, measured in terms of milliards 


1913 1929 1933 1937 1938 
1,446 3,054 10,822 27,519 33,613 
418 602 941 1,581 1,626 
14.8 15.9 18.2 66.1 49-1 
aie 1.4 49-7 200.0 211.4 
1.9 6.2 16.4 36.4 39-6 
29.1 40.1 76.3 127.9 132.9 
9-2 8.0 14.4 27.7 26.5, 
9.2 13.8 . 22.5 30.5 32.2 
1,245 702 1,021 2,752 2,273 
4.2 4.0 7:1 14.5 14.6 
4.2 4.9 6.9 sete by) 18.0 
3-5 3-9 5:1 13:9, 13:3 
re 33-5 445 99:8 103.2 
Tsai ee 7.0 37-7 56.8 
1.5 22 0 2.7 5-5 57 
2,227 3,068 2,422 3:447 $491 
95 100.6 86.1 108.3 114.0 
snobs 48.8 80.3 164.2 213.0 
1,290 1,283 995 2,421 2,519 


Germany was 131.6; for the United States, 
120; for England, 113.3; and for France, 93.6. 
By 1939 Russia had become the second na- 
tion in the world in industrial output, rank- 
ing next to the United States. 

Electrification of Soviet Russia. One of 
the outstanding trends in the industrializa- 
tion of Soviet Russia has been the growth of 
electrification—usually and correctly re- 
garded as one of the most characteristic traits 
of the third Industrial Revolution. Lenin 
was the great proponent of the electrification 
of Russia and drew up the plan which has 
been carried out and extended since his 
death. In 1913 the total kilowatt-hours gen- 
erated in tsarist Russia were 1,900 million; 
by 1938 this had increased to 39,600 million; 
an increase of almost twentyfold. In 1936 
the utilization of district electric stations in 
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the USSR was 61.4: per cent, as compared 
with 35.6 per cent in the United States, 28 
per cent in Germany, and 22.8 per cent in 
England. 

The redistribution of Russian industry. 
Another notable phase of Russian industrial- 
ization under the Five-Year Plans has been 
the redistribution of industry. Formerly, the 
coal and iron industry was concentrated 
mainly in the Don basin in southern Russia 
and in the Ural Mountains. Partly as a re- 
sult of the desire to move it where it could 
not be seized by a German invasion, and 
partly to promote a better balanced industrial 
development of the Soviet Union, there has 
been a tendency to shift industrialization to 
central and eastern Russia and to Siberia, 
though the bulk remained in the Don area 
until after the German invasion of 1941. 
The following table, based on official statis- 


Pic IRON 
1927-28 1937 
All regions (thousand tons) 3,282 14,488 
Urals 21% 18% 
Don basin 737% 63% 
SIDE den AAE e a een 10% 
Center 6% 8% 
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royalty, the nobles and the church. Just as 
rapidly as possible under the Five-Year Plans, 
Russian agriculture was collectivized and 
mechanized. The great majority of Russian 
farming is now carried on through collective 
farms (kolkhozes) cultivated by the latest 
mechanized methods. In 1937, there were 
243,700 collective farms, uniting some 18,500,- 
ooo peasant households (93.5 per cent of the 
total). In addition there were over 4,000 
state farms (sovkhozes), each of them 5,000 
acres or more, which are cultivated by about 
two million state-employed farmers, and 
which experiment with new and more ad- 
vanced methods of cultivation. 

The main defect in Soviet collective farm- 
ing has been the inability to increase the num- 
ber of livestock. In 1938 Russia had fewer 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs than in 1928, 
and individual peasants owned the majority 


Coat PRODUCTION 


1913 
All regions (thousand tons) 29,117 
Don basin 86.6% 
Moscow area 1.0% 
Kuz basin 2.7% 


tics, indicates the redistribution of Russian 
industry accomplished under the Five-Year 
Plans—total volume and percentage from 
each region, 

Collective agriculture in Soviet Russia. 
The socialization or collectivization of Rus- 
sian agriculture under the Five-Year Plans 
has been as striking as the progress of collec- 
tive industry. Before the revolution about 
half the Russian land was held by the royal 
family, the great quasi-feudal landlords, and 
the monasteries; and the other half was dis- 
tributed among the peasants, who farmed by 
the most primitive methods. The Bolshe- 
viks abolished private ownership of land and 
handed over to the peasants about 375, mil- 
lion acres that had been previously held by 


STEEL ROLLED STEEL 
1927-28 1937 1927-28 1937 
4,251 17,583 3,408 12,996 
24% 20% 25% 21% 
59% 53% 59% 53% 
RR 9% ants 9% 
17% 18% 16% 17% 
1929 1933 1938 
40,067 76,333 132,888 
77-37% 66.9% 60.8% 
3.1% "5.0% 5.6% 
7-5% 12.0% 13.0% 


of these. This shortage was seriously in- 
tensified by the loss of 65 million head of live- 
stock during the second World War. 

The technique and administration of col- 
lective farms. The work on collective farms 
is conducted roughly as follows. The peas- 
ants pool their equipment and labor on the 
farm. They furnish some of their own seed, 
and the government furnishes some. The 
government share in the seed furnished is 
usually greatest when it is desired to have 
more acreage. The government supplies the 
more highly mechanized equipment, such as 
tractors, combines, and the like, from the 
machine-tractor stations. The government 
has set up a kind of piecework system for 
distributing the reward for crops grown on 
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a collective farm. A “labor day” is estab- 
lished as a norm of production per peasant, 
the more skilled and productive peasants be- 
ing given credit for more labor days. At the 
end of the year, the government takes its 
share of the crops in the form of a tax in 
kind. This tax includes payment to the 
government for seed, tractors, combines, and 
other machine services, fodder, and the like, 
as well as other payments due to the govern- 
ment. The remainder of the crops is divided 
among the peasants on the collective farm, 
according to the number of labor days to the 
credit of each. The scheme is fair enough 
in principle, though critics declare that the 
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483,500 farm tractors in Russia, and they 
performed about four times as much work as 
the larger number of tractors in the United 
States. In 1938 there were 153,000 har- 
vester combines in Russia, as compared with 
about 65,000 in the United States. Over 
6,000 tractors and farm machine -stations 
have been established. By 1938 over 75 per 
cent of all farm operations in Soviet Russia 
had been mechanized; in 1913 the average 
had been less than 1 per cent. The re- 
markable increase in the production of agri- 
cultural crops under collectivization and 
mechanization in Soviet Russia is shown in 
the following table: 


Gross PRODUCTION OF GRAIN AND INDUSTRIAL CROPS IN THE USSR 


(Thousands of metric tons) 


1938 
as per- 
centage 

of 

1913 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1913 
Grain NE AE A o] 89,400 90,100 82,730 120,280 94,990 118.6 
Cotton (raw) . a a TAO 1,180 1,720 2,390 2,580 2,690 363.5 
Flax (fiber) .. 330 530 550 580 570 546 165.5 
Sugar beet . + 10,900 11,360 16,210 16,830 21,860 16,680 153.0 
Oil seed ..... ++ S 3,690 4,270 4,230 5110 4,660 216.7 


government frequently takes so much of the 
product through the tax in kind that there 
is not enough left to give the peasant 
much individual income—sometimes hardly 
enough for food and seed. If there is any 
surplus left to the peasants for sale, they can 
sell it to the government through the State 
Bank. The peasants have some small plots 
of land on which they can have a garden and 
raise small livestock and poultry. The peas- 
ants on the state farms are paid a wage, like 
factory workers, and have no share in the 
product, which is sold to government-owned 
agencies of distribution. 

Mechanization and increased production. 
Agriculture is operated on a large scale in 
Soviet Russia. A state farm averages 6,675 
acres and a collective farm, 1,225 acres, as 
compared with an average of about 50 acres 
in the United States. Agriculture is more 
thoroughly mechanized in Russia than else- 
where in the world. In 1938 there were 


Farm development in Siberia. The same 
effort has been made to redistribute Russian 
agriculture as had taken place with Russian 
industry. Russian grain production was for- 
merly concentrated in the Ukraine, which 
was especially vulnerable to German inva- 
sion. Great new farming areas have been 
opened in Siberia, and these new farming 
districts saved the Soviet Union from starva- 
tion after the Germans seized the Ukraine in 
1941. 

Soviet transportation. In a country as 
large as Russia, transportation facilities are 
especially important, and the Bolsheviks have 
given much attention to extending and im- 
proving them. The railroad mileage was in- 
creased from 36,350 in 1913 to 53,000 in 1937 
(and possibly 62,500 in 1940). The railroad 
mileage in the United States in 1940 stood at 
235,000. The freight turnover increased 
from 41 billion ton-miles in 1913 to 229 bil- 
lion ton-miles in 1938. Most of the new rail- 
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road building has been done in eastern Rus- 
sia which was notoriously lacking in such 
transport before 1928. The double-tracking 
of the Trans-Siberian railroad was completed, 
involving the laying of 1,865 miles of new 
track. More impressive than the increase in 
trackage has been that in rolling stock. Be- 
tween 1927 and 1937, Russia built 240,000 
freight cars, 9,400 passenger cars, and over 
g,000 locomotives. Rivers have been deep- 
ened and canals dug, and the total freight 
carried on them increased fourfold between 
1928 and 1938. There were 63,000 miles of 
internal commercial waterways in 1938. Bet- 
ter roads have been built to accommodate 
auto traffic, though the system is still de- 
ficient. There are only 64,000 miles of sur- 
faced roads compared with 1,596,000 in the 
United States. Russia has given special at- 
tention to civil aviation, and there were 81,- 
200 miles of commercial airlines in 1938. 
The material carried by civil airlines in- 
creased tenfold between 1933 and 1938. The 
backward character of Russian communica- 
tion agencies is to be seen in the fact that 
there were only 1,272,000 telephones in Rus- 
sia in 1938, compared with 22 million for the 
United States. 

Soviet foreign trade. The foreign trade of 
Soviet Russia, strictly a government monop- 
oly, is handled by the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade. No private trading is 
allowed. Any favorable trade balance goes 
into the public treasury and is handled by the 
Bank for Foreign Trade. In the early days 
of the Five-Year Plans Russia imported much 
of her machinery and equipment, and under 
the First Five-Year Plan there was an adverse 
trade balance of 465 million dollars. Under 


the Second Five-Year Plan, the situation 
shifted, and there was a favorable balance of 
455 millions. ` Prior to war devastation, Rus- 
sia was able to meet most of her economic 
needs without extensive imports, Between 
1937 and 1941 some 75 per cent of Russian 
exports were industrial products. 

While there is no threat for the immediate 
present due to great Russian internal needs, 
Soviet foreign trade can menace the capital- 
istic trade which has to show a profit. If 
Soviet trade breaks even, that is all that is 
necessary because it is a public enterprise. 
An even break is sound business, just as a gov- 
ernment is believed to be prosperous if it can 
honestly balance its budget. 

State Socialism facilitates economic plan- 
ning. Throughout Stalin’s administration 
since 1928 there has been one constant fac- 
tor—economic planning. This has been di- 
rected by the State Planning Commission— 
the Gosplan. The fact that it is a planned 
economy distinguishes Soviet Russia’s pro- 
ductive and distributive system from the 
capitalist. economy as much as any other 
single factor. In capitalist countries individ- 
ual private enterprises are often carefully 
planned and controlled; but since the inter- 
est of every private enterprise conflicts in 
executing its purpose—the making of profits 
—with every other competing unit, capital- 
ist industrial life is characterized by a lack 
of coordination and regulation. At certain 
periods, this irrational planlessness results in 
nothing short of economic anarchy. In Rus- 
sia, however, the national economy forms a 
single, integral unit—completely so in the- 
ory, and to a large degree in fact as well. 

While the introduction of some sort of 
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<Immediately upon the successful overthrow of the 
despotic government of the Tsars in 1917, the new 
Bolshevik state began to effectuate its long-laid plans 
to expropriate all factories, mines, and estates, and 
to socialize all banks, utilities, and other industries 
where social ownership seemed technically practicable. 
Beginning in 1928 the government initiated in se- 
quence the several Five-Year Plans designed to re- 
construct the national economy in all its phases— 
finance, light and heavy industry, mining, electrifica- 
tion, agriculture, education, culture, health, and social 
welfare. The threshing scene (top) illustrates present- 
day operations on a collective farm. The methods 
and equipment are still markedly inferior to those 
found in more advanced countries. The Dnieper 
Dam (center) represents one of the Soviets most strik- 


ing achievements in its development of electric power. 
Blown up by the Russians in their retreat from the 
Germans during the second World War, it is now in 
process of reconstruction. Part of the Soviet cultural 
program is the Gorki Central Park of Culture and 
Rest in Moscow, which stretches along the Moscow 
River for four miles, In-addition to the restaurant 
and the parachute jumping tower in the background 
(bottom), the park offers cafes, walks, rest sections, 
boating, a ferris wheel, swings, sports, concerts, and 
lectures. Despite these and many other gains achieved 
by the Soviets, however, their plans have been carried 
out only by the sternest decrees of the dictatorship 
reinforced by wholesale executions and terroristic re- 
pression, and at the cost of great suffering and depriva- 
tion, 
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planned economy may not be impossible in 
capitalist countries, its operation in Russia 
is facilitated by: (1) nationalized ownership 
of the means of production; and (2) the full 
acceptance of the principle of production for 
use rather than for profit. A planned econ- 
omy offers advantages in: (1) increased effi- 
ciency in production, as a result of coor- 
dinated activities and the elimination of all 
unnecessary duplication of effort; and (2) in- 
creased economy, due to the reduction of 
overhead costs in the form of an excessive 
group of officials with high salaries, bonuses 
to officials, heavy expenses for advertising, 
salesmen, middlemen’s profits, and the like. 

Keeping alive the competitive spirit. The 
Bolsheviks have realized, nevertheless, that 
some form of competition between persons 
and productive units may increase produc- 
tion. A number of new methods of stimulat- 
ing productive effort have been developed to 
act as a substitute for the profit motive that 
impels individuals to strive under the profit 
system and free enterprise. Competition has 
been established between collective enter- 
prises in the Soviet system. Winners are re- 
warded generally with emblematic prizes. 
There are special industrial “shock brigades” 
that do more than the allotted tasks. 

One of the most discussed forms of stimu- 
lating production in Soviet Russia is the Sta- 
khanov system, so named from Alexei Stakha- 
nov, a young coal miner in the Donets basin, 
who discovered a much more efficient method 
of mining coal in 1935. The Soviet govern- 
ment hailed his discovery and offered rewards 
for similar achievements. Later it devel- 
oped a competitive piecework system, with 
rewards for achieving greater production. 
In this form, the Stakhanov system resembles 
the speed-up system in other countries, but 
the rewards go to the workers and the state 
rather than to private industrialists. In- 
creased production is stimulated also by dif- 
ferential wage rewards. The point is con- 
stantly emphasized that the workers enjoy the 
fruits of their increased labor. 

How Russian workers are paid. Contrary 
to a common impression, Russian workers do 
not receive uniform or equal wages, irrespec- 
tive of their training, ability, or output. In 
legal theory, everybody is a worker in Russia, 
whether he is a highly trained technician or 
a common laborer. But different wages or 


salaries are paid, according to the training, 
ability, and output of the person involved. 
Within each class or type of work, wages are, 
in theory at least, supposed to conform 
roughly to the output of each person. Of 
course, this often fails to work out fairly and 
precisely in practice. Moreover, there are 
millions of forced laborers who get a uniform 
“reward” for their work—uniform misery 
and bare subsistence. Women have entered 
extensively into the Russian labor force, con- 
stituting some 35 per cent of all factory and 
office workers in 1938. In theory at least, 
the women are paid equal wages with men. 

There are labor unions in Russia, made up 
of about 30 million members. Workers are 
not legally compelled to join unions, but it is 
believed discreet and helpful to belong, and 
about 85 per cent of the workers eligible to 
join have done so. The Central Planning 
Commission sets the wage rates, but the 
unions may negotiate with the state manage- 
ment over such matters as piece rates, over- 
time, wage readjustments, and promotion. 
Strikes are formally legal and do occasionally 
occur. On the whole, however, the unions 
are more administrative agencies of the state 
in the field of production than independent 
organizations, as they are in the United 
States. 

What a Russian citizen may own. It is 
important to understand what Russian citi- 
zens may or may not own, at least in legal 
theory. The constitution provides that the 
state shall own all land, water, forests, mines, 
factories, railways, banks, means of commu- 
nication, and the state farms. Short of 
these restrictions on private ownership, Rus- 
sians may buy and own from their wages and 
savings whatever they wish for their personal 
use and comfort, provided they can find it in 
the market, which has so far been a more 
serious problem than any government re- 
strictions imposed on private property. They 
can own their homes. On the collectivized 
farms, the individual peasant can own his 
house and small plots of land for garden, 
poultry, and the like. The main limitation 
to these rights of private ownership is that 
the concentration on heavy industry has so 
restricted the production of consumer goods 
that the Russian worker or peasant finds rela- 
tively little consumer goods to purchase for 
his individua] enjoyment. 
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Life of a state employee in Soviet Russia. 
The chapter on medieval agriculture de- 
scribed how the mass of workers lived as 
serfs on the manor. Later you have read 
Werner Sombart’s classic description of how 
the masses lived as proletarian laborers in 
factories and factory towns under private 
capitalism. W. L. White gives the following 
graphic description of the life of the masses, 
at least the more fortunate masses, as em- 
ployees of the state in Soviet Russia: 


A Russian belongs to his job. He and his fam- 
ily usually sleep in an apartment which his factory 
owns. He probably eats, in his factory dining 
room, food raised on his factory’s farm. His chil- 
dren attend a day nursery which it maintains. 
They play games and go to movies in its culture 
palace and they go on vacations, when it can spare 
them, on trains which it designates, to resorts and 
workers’ rest homes which it controls.§ 


Russian retail trade. Another vital mat- 
ter of interest is how the Russian people get 
the food and goods they need—at least get 
as much as is available. The food supply is 
obtained from the total product of state 
farms, from what the government takes in the 
way of the tax in kind from collective farms, 
and from whatever surplus crops are sold to 
the government through the State Bank by 
peasants on collective farms. Manufactured 
goods are produced in factories operated by 
government-owned trusts and other state in- 
dustrial organizations. The volume of con- 
sumer goods produced has been far below 
that, needed for a high standard of living. 

In Soviet Russia there have been three 
types of stores for retail trade: government- 
owned commercial stores, cooperative stores, 
and private stores. Under the, NEP, private 
stores handled about three-quarters of the 
retail trade. This private trade had been 
pretty thoroughly suppressed by the end of 
the First Five-Year Plan in 1933, and the re- 
tail trade was then about equally divided 
between the government commercial stores 
and the cooperatives. Since 1933, the co- 
operative stores have been gradually closed 
down, maintaining such activity as was al- 
lowed to them chiefly in the rural districts. 
The Customers Cooperative, with about 20,- 
ooo societies, has been the chief cooperative 
agency serving the rural areas. ais 

At the present time the great majority of 
the retail trade is handled by the commercial 
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stores which are run by a government trust. 
They purchase their supplies, whether food 
or manufactured products, directly from the 
government. The government handles the 
wholesale trade. The consumers make their 
purchases by means of their salaries, wages, or 
the income from crops sold by peasants on 
collective farms. Late in 1946 it was re- 
ported that, in the effort to promote greater 
enthusiasm in commercial affairs, some effort 
was being made to revive, once more, the ac- 
tivities of the cooperative stores. 

Russian currency, banking, and finance. 
For its foreign transactions, Russia maintains 
a ruble currency based on its gold, silver and 
platinum reserves. For use within its own 
boundaries it maintains a strictly planned 
commodity currency that is unaffected by cur- 
rency changes in the outside world. The 
money used in Soviet Russia consists of State 
Bank notes, Treasury notes, silver coins, and 
lesser coins. ‘ 

The great banking institution of Soviet 
Russia is the State Bank, which, like the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in the United States, 
regulates the entire currency system of the 
country. It also buys and sells Soviet in- 
dustrial and agricultural products; and, along 
with the Bank for Foreign Trade, it handles 
all the short-term financing. The Industrial 
Bank, the Communal Bank, and the Agricul- 
tural Bank provide long-term credit to fi- 
nance industrial, public works, and agricul- 
tural enterprises. The Cooperative Bank fi- 
nances capital construction for the coopera- 
tive societies. The Savings Bank receives 
savings deposits by Soviet citizens. Interest 
on savings runs from 3 to 5 per cent, All 
banks except the Cooperative Bank are state- 
owned. The interest rates charged by Soviet 
banks are controlled by the state and run 
from 2 to 4 per cent, depending on the nature 
of the loan. All loans must conform to So- 
viet policy and enterprises. 

Devastating effects of second World War. 
The Third Five-Year Plan was disrupted by 
the German attack on Russia in June 1941. 
Russia suffered severely from the devastating 
effects of the German invasion. German 
artillery and bombers destroyed many Rus- 
sian cities, factories, mines, power plants, and 
the like—including the great Dnieprostroy 
Dam. In retreating before the German 
Wehrmacht, Stalin ordered the “parched 
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earth” policy, namely, the destruction of 
crops and material equipment which could 
be used by the Germans. Since the Ger- 


mans penetrated further into Russia than: 


any other invaders from the West in history, 
the destruction was enormous. The Rus- 
sians were, however, able to remove much 
factory and mining equipment and transfer 
it to the Urals and Siberia. They received 
a great amount of material and equipment 
from the United States through Lend-Lease. 
A tremendous effort was made to compensate 
for the loss of plant in the West by the expan- 
sion of plant east of the Urals. Many great 
new factories were erected in Siberian cen- 
ters. The secrecy imposed by Russia makes 


it impossible to know just what the ruin ef- 


fected by the war actually amounted to or 
the’ extent to which new plant has been con- 
structed. But there can be no doubt that 
the destruction was enormous and that it 
will take time to get back to 1939 levels of 
production in many lines of industry. 

It has been competently estimated that at 
least 5,000,000 Russian soldiers were killed in 
the war, and that the civilian dead amounted 
to around 15,000,000. Other potential mil- 
lions were lost as a result of the temporary 
decline in the birth rate during the war. 
The Russian figures on material losses may 
be exaggerated, since they were submitted as 
the basis of claims for reparations from the 
Germans. But the sheer facts are appalling. 
According to the Russian statistics, the mate- 
rial losses, in important items, were 1,710 
towns, 70,000 villages, 6,000,000 buildings, » 
31,000 factories, 13,000 bridges, and 40,000 


miles of railroad track destroyed—how many _ 


by the Germans and how many by the Rus- 
sians is not specified, ‘The loss of livestock 
was also extremely heavy. The Russians 
placed their losses here as: 7,000,000 horses, 
17,000,000 cattle, 20,000,000 pigs, and 27,000,- 
ooo sheep and goats. It has been estimated 
that the total property loss of Russia in the 
second World War was 679 billion rubles 
(about 100 billion dollars), or twice the mone- 
tary cost of all three of the prewar Five-Year 
Plans. Despite all this, the pressure of war 
needs and the building of new plant enabled 
the Russians, according to their estimates, to 
be producing more steel, coal,-and oil in 1944 
than in 1939. 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan announced. 
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On February 9, 1946, Stalin announced the 
launching of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, with 
two more to follow. He stated frankly that 
these would stress heavy industry, promote 
armament, and further collectivize Russian 
agriculture, all of which would make Russia 
impregnable to foreign attack. He laid down 
as the ultimate goal of Russian production, 
which might require three postwar Five- 
Year Plans, an annual output of 60 million 
tons of steel, 500 million tons of coal, and 6o 
million tons of oil. While this may be a 
justifiable program from the standpoint of 
Russian defense, it is not a promising out- 
look for the Russian workers and peasants, 
for it means that the consumer goods produc- 
tion, which they had vainly hoped for over 
a decade or more, will be indefinitely post- 
poned, at least in any quantity capable of 
providing decent standards of comfort. Nev- 
ertheless, the Fourth Five-Year Plan does not 
ignore the desirability of increasing the pro- 
duction of consumer goods.” 

Bleak outlook for personal comfort in Rus- 
sia. Some idea of the impossibility of ex- 
pecting any great improvement in living con- 
ditions and physical comforts in Soviet Russia 
for some time to come may be seen from the 
following computation and estimate made by 
the Russian expert on the staff of Time. If 
the present Five-Year Plan is completely ful- 
filled by 1950 “each Russian will still have 
less sugar than in 1913, less beef and mutton 
than in 1929, less soap and oil than in 1937, 
less pork than in 1938, and less living space, 
shoes and stockings than in 1940.” To wait 
until the mid-’50’s for any appreciable increase 
in food and consumer goods will put a great 
Strain on even the seemingly unlimited pa- 
tience of the Russian masses. One fact which 
may reduce their patience is that Russian 
advances in the West toward the end of the 
second: World War and in the occupation era 
since enabled millions of Red Army soldiers 
to observe living conditions in central Europe 
at first hand. They were astonished at the 
relative poverty of Russia and the compara- 
tively high living standards in Germany, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia, even after six 
years of war. This resulted in considerable 
dissatisfaction in the army, which seeped back 
into Russia. Nevertheless, the Soviet system 
is well set up to sustain “patience” on the part 
of the Russian citizens. If they reveal any 
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; perceptible impatience, they are likely to be personal worries and their Freudian complexes 
drafted into forced labor gangs or sent to into the background. They are literally forget- 
Siberia, where living conditions are worse. ting themselves. And in their adherence to the 

Perspective on-the Russian economic ex- EW invigorating loyalties they are being released 
periment. The real significance of these from age-long and century-long economic fears, 


"cane: oL KANAR eoad kii RAR 3 sexual repressions, and religious feelings of guilt. 
y trol in Russia will be Aj] along the line what may legitimately be called 


ji v ERDE: 
reve NEPR ADY = E “aoe pets A og a spiritual revolution has been accompanying the 
leaders to make the Soviet Union “an im- enna sane PONT Enine Te NOlU bon re- 
y sulting in new motives and new ideals, in a new 
pregnable fortress of Socialism” in the midst human nature, if you will.1° 
of a capitalist world will succeed. If they 
do, then two great systems will be opposed In short, in the controversy about the 
to one another. Ultimately Communism Soviet Union and Stalin, the proof of the 
may seek to convert the world. Even if pudding is the eating. Stalin carried through 
Russia fails to make the world Communist, @ vastly impressive mechanization of an im- 
at least it will remain the outstanding delib- poverished, demoralized, and undeveloped 
erate experiment in planned social recon- economy. He worked out military prepara- 
struction. Already, a new era has dawned 
in Russia; and, whether one likes it or not, when his obstacles are reckoned with, His 
that fact cannot be waved aside with a ges- soldiers successfully withstood the ‘on- 
ture of the hand. The remarkable indus- slaughts of the mightiest army of all history, 
trial improvement since 1928, despite the commanded by great strategists. Stalin de- 
tremendous strain of war preparations, is the veloped a popular following that provided 
best proof of the stability of the Russian soldiers of unparalleled gallantry and te- 
experiment, Perhaps as fair and intelligent nacity. 
appraisal as any that has been made of the It has often been said that Russia defeated 
Russian experiment, before the Soviet Union the Nazis mainly because of American Lend- 
was invaded, is that of Dr, Corliss Lamont: Lease, but the facts quickly refute this asser- 
i 3 7 tion. From 1941 to 1 there were onl 
A the kind: of general estimate wince we are about 10 sla Siviniene facing td 
trying to make, the promise of the future is just France, and the United States. Russia 
as important as the reality of the present. And ; à T 
it is this promise—we say with intent promise checked and then defeated OVETROO, German 
divisions. In addition to military losses of 


rather than merely hope—which is the most im- Min , f 
pressive thing of all, to our minds. The direction OVer 5 million soldiers, the material losses 


in the Soviet, from both the material and cultural were 30,000 planes, 49,000 tanks, and 48,000 
standpoints, seems steadily and on the whole up- „heavy guns. American Lend-Lease did not 
ward, and the problems those of growth. Else- account for more than a fifth of even these 
where in the world the direction seems downward losses: 
and the problems those of decay. In other words.» _ Stalin’s ruthless program of production 
the many stresses and strains still existent in Russia Fn eee ec Ay ene came Hine : 
are justified in the light of the great goal ahead. hi pare es. L the same time, ones 
‘The masses of the people there are making what istorical writing requires one to r ecord that 
this momentous achievement was accom- 


may be called constructive sacrifices, with a splen- A 5 1 
did purpose held consciously and continuously in plished with a ruthlessness and brutality 
mind. In capitalist countries, too, masses of peo- with no precedent in human history, except- 


ple are making sacrifices, but these sacrifices are ing only Hitler's attempted extermination of - 


chaotic, purposeless, and to a large extent useless. the Jews during the second World War. The 
They are not leading anywhere. There is no ruthlessness of Stalin may be explained as a 
plan behind them. à phase of his impatience to make rapid prog- 
This makes all the difference in the world. For ess in mechanization and industrialization, 
purposeful giving of all that is in you may Mee or (a better excuse) as necessitated by the 
to happiness not only in the future, but also in eae inpre an ion the „German 

the present. And consequently we believe that Ma es S P k REN d ' 
there is a great deal of happiness in Russia today. attack. In the early ’go’s, in order to torce 
the peasants to conform to the new agricul- 


People there are giving their complete allegiance belt to 
to a great object of devotion which drives their tural policies, several millions of them were 


tions without equal in history, especially. 
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starved in a deliberately planned famine. 
Hundreds of thousands of prosperous farmers 
(kulaks) were either butchered or taken to 
worse than death in Siberia. Millions of 
men have been herded together and worked 
in forced labor gangs. There is no such 
thing as an independent labor movement or 
collective bargaining in Soviet Russia. The 
unions are administrative errand boys. Lead- 
ers of strikes are likely to be herded into con- 
centration camps. Stalin has purged his army 
and bureaucracy repeatedly and with ruthless 
vigor. Another great purge was instituted 
in the summer of 1946. There is no civil 
liberty in Russia, and a system of terrorism 
prevails worse than that in peacetime Ger- 
many under Himmler. The impressive de- 
velopment of heavy industries has not been 
matched at all by production of consumer 
goods, so the mass of the Russian people have 
not profited notably from Russian industrial- 
ization since 1928. This may be explained 
in part as a result of the need for military 
preparations after 1935, the period in which 
it was originally planned to step up the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. 

Ideological theorizing versus revolutionary 
realism. The most important point in pass- 
ing judgment on Stalin and his administra- 
tive ruthlessness is to recognize that he has 
not been able to be an amiable Socialist 
closet-philosopher, leisurely debating ideolog- 
ical principles. It is easy enough for non- 
Russian Socialists in the comforts of their 
library to criticize the dictator of the Kremlin 
and tell how they would have directed the 
Russian revolution with all the gentility of 
a meeting of the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence. But Stalin faced the most difficult so- 
„cial crisis that any human ruler has ever had 
to deal with. Whatever his ruthlessness, it 
was more than matched by the volume and 
complexity of the problems he had to deal 
with. It is probable that most of his radical, 
urbane foreign critics, placed in his situation, 
would have followed much the same policies 
—or been liquidated long since. Such con- 
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siderations, naturally, do not excuse unneces- 
sary brutality, but the burden of proof that 
it was unnecessary rests on Stalin’s critics. 

The verdict on Soviet Russia awaits the fu- 
ture. It is not the province of the historian 
to pass judgment whether the Russian experi- 
ment has been worth the price paid in human 
suffering. But it is the duty of the historian 
to point out what it has cost in human terms. 
The final verdict cannot be passed for some 
years. If Soviet Russia evolves into a co- 
operative, Communistic utopia of prosperity 
and peace for all Russians, it may have been 
well worth all the human costs. If it proves 
to be mainly a means of ministering to the 
vanity of a ruthless bureacracy and of for- 
warding a program of world conquest—then 
of course the judgment passed on the Sovict 
regime will have to be quite different. 

Will civil war follow the death of Stalin? 
Since Soviet Russia, during the last fifteen 
years or so, has come to mean more and more 
Joseph Stalin and his will, the question is of- 
ten raised whether the Soviet system may not 
fall apart at Stalin’s death. The evidence is 
that Stalin is guarding against this emergency 
and is training Marshal Andrei Zhdanov as 
his successor. During 1946 Zhdanov took 
over most of the responsibility for readjusting 
Russia to the postwar situation and putting 
the present Five-Year Plan into operation. 
But Stalin’s favor is notoriously arbitrary 
and unpredictable, and Zhdanoy may fall out 
of favor. Already some are predicting that 
Stalin’s mantle will fall, not on Zhdanov but 
on Georgi Malenkoy, Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers and next to Stalin 
the controlling figure in the Communist 
party. Even if Zhdanoy is at the helm when 
Stalin leaves the stage, he may not be able to 
overcome possible competition from such 
powerful Bolsheviks as Malenkov and Molo- 
tov. It is reasonable, however, to assume 
that the Soviet system is well enough estab- 
lished to endure after Stalin's death, what- 
ever the personal changes, fratricidal strife, 
and additional purges. 


VI. THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT AS A METHOD OF LIBERAL REFORM 


Cooperation alone can assure maximum 
production and democracy. Among the 
varied methods employed by liberals in bring- 
ing about reforms within the capitalistic sys- 


tem the cooperative movement has prob- 
ably been the most potent and promising. 
Though it is in current danger of being at 
least temporarily swallowed up by State- 
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Capitalistic and totalitarian trends, it pre- 
sents the one tried and effective method of 
bridging the gulf between machines and eco- 
nomic institutions that can both give us effi- 
cient production for use and at the same 
time preserve democracy. 

Development of the cooperative program. 
The extent to which the cooperative move- 
ment has developed is not realized by most 
Americans. Taking the world as a whole, 
there were, before the second World War, 
approximately 150,000,000 persons who were 
members of some form of cooperative organi- 
zation. All cooperatives of every type then 
did an annual business of approximately 
$70,000,000,000. The total business done by 
the cooperative societies in the International 
Cooperative Alliance amounted to about 
$20,000,000,000 in 1938. The underlying 
principle of cooperation is the conduct of 
economic activities for the service of society. 
There are no profits, except in so far as the 
members of the cooperative group gain defi- 
nite advantages for themselves through the 
savings (sometimes called—in capitalist terms 
—dividends) that are secured by cooperative 
activity. 

The benefits of cooperatives. In pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives, goods are manufactured 
directly for human use and community sery- 
ice. If there are any profits, they are made 
for the organization, are turned back into 
the business, and reduce costs or provide for 
improvement in plant and equipment. Co- 
operative buying endeavors to cut costs 
through large-scale purchases. Cooperative 
selling is intended to benefit both the sellers 
and the purchasers of commodities. The 
middleman is cut out; the sellers can get a 
better prices than ordinary wholesalers; and 
despite this, the purchasers can buy for less 
than when a middleman has to make his 
profits out of the transaction. 

Along with the economic benefits of co- 
operation goes democratic management. 
The affairs of cooperatives are usually man- 
aged through direct personal vote, thus mak- 
ing control by a clique of insiders virtually 
impossible. Each member usually has one 
vote. Cooperation is thus designed to bring 
about the advantages of a service economy 
with a democratic control of economic activi- 
ties. There is no opportunity in a coopera- 
tive system for the divorce of control and 


management from ownership that finance 
capitalism has brought about in the capital- 
istic system. 

Main types of cooperatives, There are four 
major types of cooperative enterprise: pur- 
chasing, marketing, production, and credit. 

Cooperative purchasing, which is usually 
known as consumers’ cooperation, concen- 
trates upon the purchasing of goods to be 
disposed of to members of the consumer 
group. Lower prices are possible as a result 
of large-scale buying, and the goods pur- 
chased are sold at cost to the consumers. 

In marketing cooperatives, the cooperators 
control a supply of food or of goods, and 
are thus able to obtain fair prices for their 
product. Marketing cooperation has been 
most extensively developed for such agri- 
cultural products as grain, fruit, dairy prod- 
ucts, and eggs; but it is by no means limited 
to these commodities. Where this type of co- 
operation works successfully, producers ob- 
tain better prices for their goods, and the 
consuming public is also able to buy more 
economically than when it deals with repre- 
sentatives of the ordinary profit system. 

In producers’ cooperatives the cooperatives 
own factories. These factories may be oper- 
ated by members of the cooperative society, 
by hired employees, or by both, But the 
benefits arising from producers’ cooperation 
go exclusively to members of the cooperative 
association. Producers’ cooperatives manu- 
facture goods directly for the use of members 
—and also for sale in the open market. The 
income from the public sale of goods is dis- 
tributed among members, and some of it 
may be reserved for plant repairs and ex- 
pansion. Producers’ cooperation is also 
found on cooperative farms, where both the 
members and hired employees carry on the 
work. 

Cooperative credit takes the form of credit 
unions and banks. These supply credit at 
cost to members. They are able to put an 
end to the grievous abuses which often exist 
in the handling of small loans by private 
credit associations. In some states of this 
country as high as 36 per cent annual in- 
terest has been charged on small loans by 
loan shark organizations, which have ingeni- 
ous and devious ways of circumventing the 
laws against usury. Cooperative banks 
have been especially active in financing hous- 
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ing enterprises for members of the banking 
association. 

While the cooperative movement stands on 
its own feet and has been promoted primarily 
by persons whose main interest has been in 
the cooperative. principle, cooperation has 
also received considerable support from other 
social reform movements. The Anarchists, 
for example, extol cooperation and make it 
the basis of their practical economic program. 
Communism is supposed to evolve into a 
classless cooperative system. 

History of cooperatives. The man who is 
customarily regardéd as the founder of the 
modern cooperative moyement was an Eng- 
lish physician, William King (1786-1866), 
who founded a periodical, The Cooperator, 
in 1828, to support the movement. The 


. © first important cooperative society was the 


“Rochdale Pioneers, founded in England in 
1843, by laborers who were disciples of King 
and Robert Owen. Before the second World 
War it had 26,000 members, had a capital 


~ ‘investment of about $3,000,000, and did an 


annual business of about this same amount. 
While the cooperative movement in the 
Scandinavian countries has been more effec- 
tively publicized in America than the Eng- 
lish achievements, the total cooperative busi- 
ness and credit activities carried on in Great 
Britain are far greater than in any other capi- 

K talist state. About half of all British families 
participated in one way or another in some 
‘form of cooperative activity. In 1935, there 
were 1,118 cooperative retail societies in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. These 
societies carried on 12 per cent of the total 
retail trade. The number of members were 
4,483,976. The total business done by these 
societies amounted to £220,429,517, and the 
production by these cooperatives was valued 
at £79,276,000. They employed 302,000 per- 
sons and paid wages and salaries amounting 
to about £39,000,000. Far and away the 
largest of these British cooperative societies 
is the English Cooperative Wholesale Society 
which in 1935 did a total business of £98,- 
283,975 and produced £34,588,624 worth of 
goods, 

The father of the Scandinavian cooperative 
movement was the Danish Lutheran bishop, 
Nikolai Grundtvig (1783-1872). The remark- 
able development of the cooperative move- 
ment in the Scandinavian countries and Fin- 
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land before the second World War is de- 
scribed in the next section of this chapter. 
Other European countries, especially Czecho- 
slovakia, experimented extensively with co- 
operation before 1939. In 1935, French co- 
operative societies had a membership of 
about 2,500,000 and did a business of 233 
million dollars annually. Soviet Russia has 
made considerable use of cooperation in the 
distribution of consumer goods. 

The second World War has given a great 
setback to European cooperatives, and they 
may have difficulty in reviving fully amidst 
the chaos of postwar readjustment and. the 
trend toward totalitarian economics. 

Cooperatives in the United States have 
been chiefly consumer and marketing co- 
operatives and have been developed mainly 
by farmers, dairymen, and fruit growers; 
though a few cooperatives have been founded 
by immigrants from European countries, no- 
tably Finland. Cooperatives handled about 
2 per cent of American business before Pearl 
Harbor. They have been remarkably effi- 
cient, but as yet they are overshadowed by 
the declining private capitalism of the past 
and menaced by the totalitarian threat of 
the future. X 

Problems involved in extensive adoption 
of cooperation. All in all, it is probable 
that the cooperative movement ranks with 
the labor union movement as being capable 
of producing important changes within the 
capitalistic framework that might bring great 
benefit to the mass of workers and consumers. 
Cooperation has the advantage of operating 
in a peaceful manner and of preserving thor- 
oughly democratic methods. It can intro- 
duce maximum production for service with- 
out involving any violent economic revolu- 
tion. It bores from within instead of aiming 
directly to overthrow private capitalism. 

The chief problem about cooperation as 
a general economic pattern, despite its excel- 
lent results and practical successes where it 
has been tried thus far, is the difficulty of in- 
troducing it as the basic economic policy 
of a great state. Cooperation has become a 
main feature of an economy only in some 
small, homogeneous states like Denmark or 
Sweden. Otherwise, it has been a minor ele- 
ment in a national economy and could be 
operated democratically because of the small 
volume of business done. If cooperation 


While Socialist and Communist forces have been 
strenuously exerting themselves to reconstruct indus- 
trial society, cooperative societies have been quietly 
engaged in building up an industrial democracy owned 
and controlled by workers within the framework of 
the capitalistic order. During the last century the 
cooperative movement has grown to enormous pro- 


portions. Just before the second World War, there 
were about 143,000,000 members in cooperative or- 
ganizations of all types, including agricultural, pro- 
ducers’ credit, and housing societies as well as con- 
sumers’ stores. In Great Britain various cooperative 
societies which had 9,000,000 members, handled about 
one-fourth of its grocery trade and over one-eighth of 
its total retail trade. Among the democratic countries 
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on the continent the movement was. particularly strong 
in the Scandinavian countries and Finland. The up- 
per picture shows the cooperative “Three Crowns” 
flour mill and factories for rolled oats, macaroni, and 
crisp rye bread, situated on “Mill-Island” in Stockholm 
harbor. In the lower right corner of the foreground 
may be seen the edge of large dwellings provided for 
the employees. The Swedish Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, which owns the entire island today, bought 
the flour mill in 1920 and later erected the other 
industrial plan In the United States various types 
of cooperatives with more than 10,000,000 members 
are doing a business of about five billion dollars an 
nually. The lower picture gives general view of the 
cooperative oil refinery at McPherson, Kansas. 
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comes to dominate any great country, its 
triumph will have to be gradual and the re- 
sult of demonstrated superiority over other 
patterns of economic life. In a critical 
period, like that of our day, it is difficult for 
a cooperative regime, which depends largely 
upon rational and thoughtful arguments, to 
compete against the emotionalism and vio- 
lence to which a decadent capitalism and rev- 
olutionary radicalism are prone to resort. 
One of the great advantages claimed for 
cooperation is that it avoids the dictatorship 
and bureaucracy that have characterized all 
well-developed forms of State Capitalism and 
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State Socialism in large countries. While 
the cooperative way of life and economic 
operations is nondictatorial and nonbureau- 
cratic in small units, it is difficult to see how 
the basic economy of any great country could 
be operated by cooperatives without a great 
deal of bureaucracy and red tape. Perhaps 
the best thing that can be said for coopera- 
tives in this regard is that the cooperative 
technique would be less likely to develop 
excessive bureaucracy than any other pattern 
of economic operations that could make a 
maximum use of our latest technology and 
bring into being an economy of abundance. 


VII. HOW THE MIDDLE-WAY PROGRAM HANDLES THE PROBLEMS OF 


DECLINING 


The Middle-Way pattern of economic re- 
form. Despite the predominance of State- 
Capitalistic and totalitarian programs in 
dealing with the economic crisis that a de- 
clining private capitalism has forced upon 
the world, one general method of approach- 
ing the problem of economic readjustment 
has given practical proof that it possesses 
efficiency in operation and can also preserve 
democratic methods of life and economic 
control. It has very generally come to be 
known as the Middle-Way program of eco- 
nomic and social reform, a name that owes 
its vogue to the enthusiastic book of Marquis 
W. Childs, an American journalist, on 
Sweden: The Middle Way (1936). It is 
called the Middle Way, primarily because it 
steers a sort of middle course between the 
extremes of totalitarian control under State 
Capitalism or State Socialism and the policy 
of drift and decay that usually leads to totali- 
tarianism when the crisis gets serious enough. 
Sweden is generally regarded as the typical 
Middle-Way country, but the same general 
program was in operation before the second 
World War in the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, in Finland, in Czechoslovakia, and in 
Switzerland. 

The essentials of the Middle Way. The 
essential pattern of the Middle-Way program 
is the following: (1) Private capitalism is al- 
lowed to function freely in all fields where it 
produces goods or services efficiently and does 
not attempt monopoly, price fixing, and 
other exploitive traits; (2) where private 
capitalism fails to operate in a satisfactory 


CAPITALISM 


manner, the government steps in, either to 
control private enterprise drastically or to 
conduct enterprises itself in any and.all fields 
that require such action; and (3) in some 
fields, especially those most closely related to 
the interests of consumers, cooperative enter- 
prise is highly developed. 

The general theory is that it does not 
make sense to suppress private enterprise that 
is operating well. The more the govern- 
ment has to enter into economic life, the 
greater the expense, bureaucracy, and danger 
of totalitarian developments. On the other 
hand, there is no more sense in standing idly 
by while the weaknesses and abuses of private 
enterprise wreck an economy and threaten 
a crisis that may result in a totalitarian econ- 
omy. Further, it is recognized that there 
are many areas of economic life in which co- 
operation can turn in a better job than either 
private capitalism or State Capitalism. In 
consumer activities, especially, cooperation is 
more efficient than private enterprise, and it 
saves the government the expense of state 
operation of the economy to protect con- 
sumer interests. 

The public yardstick in Sweden. Another 
basic principle of the Middle-Way system is 
that it is a good principle for the government 
to enter fields of enterprise which it does not 
propose immediately to dominate, in order 
to set up a sort of public yardstick to measure 
the efficiency of private enterprise in such 
lines of endeavor, it being assumed that 
private enterprise should do as well as gov- 
ernment enterprise, all other things being 
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equal. If private enterprise fails to produce 
results at all commensurate with state enter- 
prise, that is the best possible proof that the 
government should enter more fully into 
such areas of economic endeavor. The near- 
est approach to such a public yardstick in the 
United States is the work of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in producing electricity and 
allied activities. 

Cooperative pressure on private capital- 
ism. Despite al the emphasis on State Capi- 
talism and cooperation, the fact is that the 
major part of the economic life in Sweden is 
still in thé hands of private enterprise. But 
private enterprise is kept on its toes, not 
only by the public yardstick and the threat 
of government entry into any business that 
fails to be efficient, but also by the pressure 
of the cooperatives. The cooperatives were 
able to break the power of three of the 
strongest trusts in Sweden that seemed to be 
gouging the public—the margarine, flour- 
milling, and electric light bulb combines. 
It is estimated that the cooperatives have 
saved the people about’$2,000,000 a year in 
breaking the light bulb trust. This pressure 
of the government and cooperatives on pri- 
vate enterprise is good not only for the peo- 
ple, but for private business, for it helps to 
weed out abuses and inefficiency. 

State Capitalism in Sweden. Examples of 
State Capitalism in Sweden are the operation 
of a third of the mines, ownership of an 
excellent system of state railroads which com- 
pete with private lines, extensive state fores- 
try, the management of the telephone and 
telegraph lines, and the generation of nearly 
half of the extensive electric power used in 
the country. As early as 1929 the public in- 
vestment in Swedish industry amounted to 
about $625,000,000, and it has been gradually 
extended since that time. The government 
has realized a profit of over 6 per cent on this 
investment. The profits from state enter- 
prise in Sweden have been impressive for a 
country of its size. In normal times, the 
telephone and telegraph systems make an 
annual profit of about eight million dollars; 
the state railroads, six million; state power 
plants, five millions; the state mines, five mil- 
lions; and the state forests, three millions. 

The government controls the foreign trade 
of Sweden in such a manner as to get as much 
profit as possible without exploiting Swedish 


‘valued at $35,000,000. 
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consumers. Sweden is the only nontotali- 
tarian country that has set up a managed cur- 
rency and a commodity dollar. This system 
has been in operation since 1932. The gov- 
ernment has done a great deal to help in 
rural housing and in rural electrification. 

An interesting example of a combination 
of state and private enterprise is the Swedish 
control of the liquor industry through the 
Bratt system. Under this, the government 
controls the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic liquor but passes on the responsibility 
of distribution to a carefully regulated pri- 
vate corporation. Something like the same 
system prevails in the tobacco and match 
industries, 

Cooperative achievements in Sweden. 
Swedish cooperatives have been extensively 
and properly emphasized, though the pro- 
portion of cooperative enterprise is actually 
greater in Denmark and was greater in pre- 
war Finland. Some 4o per cent of the Swed- 
ish population belongs to one or another of 
the consumer cooperative societies. Nearly 
two-thirds of the Swedish population is 
served in one way or another by cooperative 
enterprise. Cooperatives control about 15 
per cent of the industry and trade of the 
country. They handle go per cent of the 
foodstuffs and 40 per cent of the fertilizer 
trade. There are some 6,000 cooperative 
stores. Especially interesting is the develop- 
ment of cooperative housing in the cities. 
The main housing cooperative society is the 
Tenants’ Savings Bank and Building Society, 
known as the HSB. It was federated on a 
national basis in 1926, and by 1933 had 16,- 
ooo members. By 1935 its holdings were 
In Stockholm nearly 
20 per cent of the population live in coopera- 
tive homes, most of which are modern and 
fireproof, and rent for a very reasonable sum. 
The largest cooperative organization in 
Sweden is the Cooperative Union (the KF), 
which is mainly a consumer cooperative. In 
1935 it combined the operations of about 
719 distributive societies, with 4,144 stores 
and 600,000 members. Its total business in 
1935 amounted to $103,000,000, about 10 per 
cent of the total retail trade of Sweden. Its 
productive enterprises turned out goods 
valued at $26,000,000 in 1935. 

The Middle Way in Sweden has been car- 
ried on without the deficit financing—i.e., 
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the unbalanced budget—that has character- 
ized even the most liberal State-Capitalistic 
experiments and plans, such as the New 
Deal in the United States and the Keynes- 
Beveridge plans in England. On the heels of 
the rather world-wide depression, Sweden not 
only balanced her budget in 1935, but also 
had a large surplus in the public treasury. 
During the depression years the standard of 
living actually rose in Sweden. Production 
was greater in 1935 than in 1929 and only 1 
per cent of the population were unemployed. 

Why democratic states have not followed 
the Swedish example. Since Sweden has 
done so well in solving her economic prob- 
lems without any loss of political liberty, one 
may reasonably ask why the Middle-Way 
program has not been widely adopted by 
countries which are in economic difficulties 
and yet wish to escape totalitarian remedies. 
Part of the answer is that most of the other 
small- countries in Europe did follow the 
example of Sweden, or had actually antici- 
pated Swedish developments, as in the case of 
Denmark. These small countries were will- 
ing to forego the luxury and expense of great 
armaments and war. Otherwise they could 
not have succeeded with the Middle-Way plan 
of life. No great power has been willing to 


VIII. THE ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


Trends toward a mixed economy in Bri- 
tain. Great Britain under a Labour party 
regime seems likely to develop a mixed econ- 
omy not unlike that of Sweden and the Scan- 
dinavian states in some respects. We have 
already called attention to the considerable 
social legislation and State-Capitalistic meas- 
ures passed between 1905 and the coming of 
the second World War, much of it in the 
decade from 1905 to 1914. Cooperatives 
have had a long and successful growth in 
England. They do more business in Britain 
than in any other country of the world, even 
though not so much per capita as in Sweden 
or Denmark. : 

The program of the British Labour party. 
In 1918 the Labour party set forth its pro- 
gram of a New Social Order. It held that 
patching up an old order would not suffice. 
It demanded several sweeping measures in its 
program: (1) the provision of a National 
Minimum, an adequate income for all; (2) 


do away with vast armaments or keep out of 
wars; and, outside of England, the coopera- 
tive movement has never had any striking 
development in a major country of the world. 
Indeed, England, despite two decades of 
relative Conservative reaction has gradually 
drifted into a sort of Middle-Way regime. 
Another vital point is that so intelligent and 
flexible a system as that operated by Sweden 
is most easily set up in a very literate, small 
and homogeneous country. It would be far 
more difficult to install it in a country as 
large and heterogeneous as the United States. 
It was not easy to introduce it even in Den- 
mark or Sweden. The vested interests and 
political reactionaries fought hard to resist it, 
and the reformers had to show great courage, 
devotion, and tenacity to create ever so 
gradually the enviable social and economic 
order in Sweden. 

At any rate, Sweden proves that even a 
country relatively poorly endowed by nature 
and facing many special difficulties can bring 
into being an economy that assures a high 
standard of living without the brutalities and 
oppression of totalitarian regimes. If the 
world surrenders to totalitarianism, it will 
not be for the lack of a fine example of a way 
to escape this ominous trend. 


OF THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY 


democratic control of industry, the nationali- 
zation of mines, railroads, and electric power 
and an extensive development of municipal 
socialism; (3) paying off the war debt by high 
income and inheritance taxes and the con- 
scription of wealth, if need be; and (4) taking 
surplus wealth by taxes to use for the com- 
mon good in the development of education, 
welfare projects, and the arts. 

This program was extended in the Mani- 
festo of the party in 1928, which advocated 
the nationalization of the Bank of England, 
life insurance, coal, land, transport, and 
power. This has remained the basic pro- 
gram of the party since that time, and the 
party is bound by policy and promises to 
put it into effect, now that it has taken over 
the government of England by a clear ma- 
jority. 

One of the most discouraging things about 
the British Labour government is that it 
seems not to have profited by the lesson that 
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imperialism and war have brought Britain to 
her present critical economic condition. At 
a time when the country can barely subsist 
without foreign loans the Labour government 
maintains a gigantic armed force of over a 
million men, involving expenditures an- 
nually of over three and a half billion dollars, 
and continues the previous foreign policy. 

There is surely little prospect that private 
capitalism can ever be rehabilitated in Brit- 
ain, The sources of private capital are be- 
ing extinguished by crushing taxation. In 
1947 there were less than 50 Englishmen who 
retained a net income of over $24,000 after 
paying taxes, In addition, private enterprise 
is dismayed by innumerable government re- 
strictions, Dr. Felix Morley well summa- 
rizes the net result in a Human Events Letter: 
“As the sources of venture capitalism are 
drained dry by a Socialistic government the 
average businessman, tied hand and foot by 
priorities, controls, regulations and shortages, 
becomes increasingly pessimistic about the 
future of free enterprise. He advises his son 
not to carry on the family undertaking but 
to ‘get into the civil service,’ where he may 
enjoy the curious pleasure of issuing count- 
less governmental directives, as opposed to 
the ceaseless misery of trying to fulfill them.” 

Current reforms of the British Labour 
party. In the year that followed the Labour 
party victory of July 1945, the Bank of Eng- 
land and the coal mines were nationalized. 
At present, the government is mainly ab- 
sorbed in postwar industrial readjustment, 
budget problems, housing problems, and the 
consolidation and expansion of social in- 
surance legislation. In the last it has fol- 
lowed rather closely the program outlined 
by Sir William Beveridge. It is proposed 
to follow this up by the nationalization of 
gas, electricity, railways and inland trans- 
port, and the heavy industries. The housing 
program is already mainly a nationalized 
project. 

If this program carries through, England 
will have an economy which combines pri- 
vate capitalism, mainly in the light indus- 
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tries, cooperation, and State Socialism in the 
heavy industries, finance, public utilities, 
fuel, and transport. 

Handicaps of the Labour government. 
Unfortunately, the folly and lethargy of the 
Conservatives and the vast costs and ravages 
of the war have saddled the Labour govern- 
ment with great handicaps and burdens that 
it may be difficult to overcome. If these 
bring a serious crisis, England may briefly 
revert to Conservative government, or it may 
turn to the Left and introduce a rigorous 
State Socialism similar in its economy to that 
of Soviet Russia. But it is doubtful if the 
British tradition of civil liberties will ever 
permit a totalitarian regime there as intense 
as that maintained by Moscow. The Labour 
government in England is, perhaps, the chief 
hope of setting a precedent in social and eco- 
nomic reorganization that combines eco- 
nomic realism with political and intellectual 
liberty. It is unfortunate that the sins of its 
predecessors have handicapped it at the very 
start. But success under such circumstances’ 
would be only the greater vindication of its 
principles. 

Contrasts with Swedish system. While in 
its initial stages the Labour party regime in 
England resembles the Swedish Middle-Way 
program in many respects, there are im- 
portant differences. The Labour party has 
espoused a State-Socialistic program, far more 
rigorous in its ultimate implications than the 
Swedish system. The Swedish government is 
not committed to any such sweeping program 
of economic reorganization, because (for one 
reason) *it is not necessary. Sweden is doing 
well under a more flexible regime where 
private enterprise has greater scope. Sweden 
has not been crushed under the burden of 
armament and two devastating world wars. 
In essence, the difference between the Swed- 
ish and British Labour program is that 
Sweden seeks to regulate and supplement pri- 
vate capitalism, while the Socialistic British 
Labour party is theoretically committed to 
the supplanting of private capitalism by pub- 
lic enterprise. 


IX. THE ECONOMIC AFTERMATH OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


Economic chaos after second World War. be calculated at this time. It is obvious that 
The economic consequences of the second the same economic system that prevailed be- 


World War are too great and far-reaching to * 


fore 1939 cannot be fully restored. The 
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first effect of the war was to throw into the 
pattern of wartime totalitarianism even the 
free-enterprise countries that participated. 
The vanquished states are in chaos, from 
which totalitarianism has so far been the 
invariable exit. How far the victorious 
states will escape from the totalitarianism of 
wartime when the full economic impact of 
the war is felt remains to be determined. 

Devastation and financial cost of the war. 
Final figures for the cost of the second World 
War have not been provided, but an expert 
estimate puts the monetary outlay of all the 
powers involved at a trillion and a quarter 
dollars. ‘The loss of property was fully equal 
to this amount—probably greater. In Rus- 
sia, as we have seen, the property damage was 
twice the cost of the three Five-Year Plans. 
It would be reasonable to say that the eco- 
nomic cost of the second World War was over 
five times that of the first World War. Air 
power and bombing made the second World 
War far more devastating than the first. 
Shipping losses through submarines were 
greater. All the great cities of Germany, 
and many of those of Poland, Italy, and 
France are rubble. The United States spent 
nearly half a trillion dollars on the war— 
enough to have turned this country into a 
physical utopia, elegantly and comfortably 
housed and provided with a profusion of 
every known form of public improvement 
and service. 

Russia gains in prestige and power. Since 
the two foremost State-Capitalist systems, 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, were de- 
stroyed, the competing State-Socialistic re- 
gime of Russia has gained greatly in strength 
and prestige. This has been enhanced by 
the chaotic conditions on the continent of 
Europe which facilitate bringing desperate 
countries within the Russian orbit of influ- 
ence. Poland, Germany, Austria, and Italy 
are prostrate and bankrupt and close to 
starvation. It will take years and tens of 
billions of dollars to bring them back even to 
the critical conditions that enabled Mussolini 
and Hitler to take over Italy and Germany in 
distress. Even Britain has only temporarily 
staggered to her economic feet by virtue of an 
American loan that will be used up within a 
year. The devastation of the continent of 


Europe has seriously reduced British markets, - 


and Britain has become a debtor nation. 
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The outlook in the United States. The 
United States is the one potentially strong 
capitalist state that remains today. It has 
a postwar debt of nearly three hundred billion 
dollars, and it faces for an indefinite period 
necessary public expenditures far greater 
than those of the New Deal. Back in the 
late ’go’s it was contended by leading con- 
servative economists that we were gravely 
endangered by a national debt of less than 
40 billion dollars, much of which had been 
piled up by welfare legislation. The alarm 
then was exaggerated, but a debt nearly ten 
times as great is a serious menace to any coun- 
try consecrated to capitalism, free enterprise, 
and sound public finance. Even a year after 
the war was over our federal budget stood at 
70 billion dollars, and two years after at 36 
billions, as compared with 4 billions in 19: 
On top of this, the world looks to the United 
States to finance it back to prosperity, and 
by the middle of 1947 we had already handed 
out 20 billion dollars in postwar aid to for 
eign countries. Since the war, the country 
has been beset by strikes and serious labor 
problems, facilitated and encouraged by the 
increased intransigence of labor, the arro- 
gance of a capitalism seeking to escape from 
New Deal favoritism of labor and wartime 
economic controls, and the impotence and 
planlessness of the Truman administration. 
The country might come through in time if 
it had a rational plan of procedure, but the 
only plan submitted, that of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, was thrown in the 
wastebasket. Once more, the attempt is be- 
ing made to obscure our own failures by play- 
ing up foreign crises. If we seek to solve do- 
mestic problems by another armament pro- 
gram and foreign war, then the end of Ameri- 
can capitalism seems certain. 

Chaotic conditions in Asia. Asia is in eco- 
nomic chaos. China is rent by civil war. 
Manchuria, the best mechanized portion of 
China, has been stripped of its mechanical 
equipment by the Russians. In other places 
many factories are idle because the Japanese 
technicians have been ousted. Japanese in- 
dustry has been badly battered by war and 
Japanese shipping sunk. The markets of 
Japan are paralyzed or have evaporated, and 
millions of Japanese have been shipped back 
home from the Asiatic continent, thus further 
increasing the pressure on territory and re- 
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sources that were unable to support the 
Japanese even in the relatively prosperous 
prewar days. India is faced with political 
crisis and economic chaos as it seeks to enter 
upon an experiment in self-government. 
And Russia is standing by, not too idly, in 
the hope of profiting by the Asiatic chaos. 
Totalitarianism thrives on economic 
chaos. What sort of economic system will 
prevail after conditions become more settled? 
We don’t know. But this much we do know: 
We now have world economic chaos beyond 
anything known in human history. And 
chaos is not the soil in which free enterprise 
and flexible economic systems normally 
germinate. It was from chaos, infinitely less 
severe than that which now exists, that the 
totalitarian systems of the Right and the Left 
both sprang in 1917, 1922, and 1933. Per- 
haps the chief danger is that desperate eco- 
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nomic conditions may encourage the states 
of the world to gamble on the outcome of a 
third World War. The economic conse- 
quences of a world war with atomic and 
bacterial weapons staggers the imagination. 

Production for destruction versus produc- 
tion for use. The industrial achievements 
of wartime revealed the productive possibili- 
ties of mankind when straining every effort 
for destruction. If similar planning and 
efficiency could be mustered for production 
for human use in peacetime, and peace could 
be preserved, prosperity might return to a 
war-battered and punch-drunk world. In 
this possibility, however slight, resides the 
only hope of the world for material rehabili- 
tation. And even if material recovery comes 
in time, there remains the question how 
much liberty can be preserved during and 
after the ordeal. 
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development of the 19th century was the 
growth of democracy and the extension 
of liberty. In the goth century, especially 
after the first World War, political evolution 


Į is clear that the outstanding political 


I. THE NATURE ÒF 


The totalitarian trend since 1918. While 
capitalism was dynamic and expanding, 
while new lands were being occupied, and 
while the proletariat was growing, institu- 
tional conditions naturally made for liberty 
na With capitalism in decay, 
economic crises deepening, free land ex- 
hausted, and the old social order disintegrat- 
ing, it is equally natural that totalitarianism 
should be on the gain. 

Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, 
and Spain under Franco set up thorough- 
going totalitarian regimes. There was con- 
siderable totalitarianism in the governments 
of Poland and the Balkan states before 1939, 
and in the new Turkish government of Mus- 
tapha Kemal. Japan had long been a totali- 
tarian state, and the Kuomintang govern- 
ment in China became ever more totalitarian 
as,its troubles and problems increased. The 
second World War forced Britain and the 
United States into a totalitarian mold for the 
time being, though there is a probability that 
they may return to democratic ways of life 
after the war if they cope successfully with 
postwar problems. The previous totalitar- 
jan regimes in Germany, Italy, and Japan 
have been destroyed by the war, but chaotic 
postwar conditions encourage a return to 
totalitarianism in these countries as soon as 
the effort to democratize them by force is 
abandoned. The attack on Franco’s Spain 
has been led by Soviet Russia, but Russia 


tended to move in the opposite direction, 
toward totalitarianism, which involves the re- 
pudiation of democracy and majority rule, the 
suppression of most kinds of liberty, and the 
rule of dictators. 


TOTALITARIANISM 


operates a far tighter totalitarian system than 
Franco presumably has even dreamed of. 
If a Communist government, after the Rus- 
sian pattern, should supplant the Franco 
regime, it would be no relief from totalitar- 
ianism, whatever its other possible blessings. 
We may justly be suspicious of a crusade for 
liberalization which is led by any strong 
totalitarian power. 

What we mean by totalitarianism. “The 
term totalitarianism, used to designate the 
dictatorships of our day, truthfully describes 
the total or complete way in which govern- 
ment under dictatorship controls most phases 
of life. It is useful as a means of differentiat- 
ing the current dictatorships from the abso- 
lute monarchies of the past. The suggestion 
that totalitarianism is a “wave of the future” 
has been violently denied; and it is certainly 
to be hoped that such denials will be borne 
out by the facts in the years to come. But 
those who, like Allan Nevins, contend that 
it is a “wave of the past” simply do not know 
their past. Totalitarianism is surely a del- 
uge of the present, the accumulated flood of 
discontent and resentment stored up as a 
result of our incompetence in meeting the 
social problems of the machine age. The 
totalitarian dictatorships of today may be as 
brutal and absolute as those of earlier days; 
but they differ greatly from ancient and early 
modern political absolutism. The contem- 
porary totalitarian regimes deal with new 
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problems, they operate within quite a differ- 
ent social and economic pattern, they have 
new political organs and techniques, and they 
make use of our contemporary agencies of 
communication and propaganda technique. 

Totalitarianism can be radical. or conserv- 
ative. Totalitarianism is no respecter of eco- 
nomic doctrine. Its attitudes and methods 
can be, and are, used by both radicals and. 
reactionaries. Soviet Russia is the great ex- 
ample of totalitarianism of the Left; Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany, of totalitarianism 
of the Right. The one principle that cannot 
be harmonized with totalitarianism or con- 
tained within it is democratic liberty. They 
are contradictory and mutually exclusive., -If 
the world has to take on totalitarianism to 
solve its many and complex contemporary 
problems, that means farewell to liberty. 

Totalitarianism caused by institutional 
lag. As not only a lover of liberty, but even 
a libertarian, the author of this book is much 
disturbed at the totalitarian trends over’ the 
world, but it is not difficult for him as an 
institutional historian to understand the rea- 
son for this deplorable drift of doctrine and 
practice. The great gulf we have allowed to 
develop between: our science and machines, 
on the one hand, and our institutions, on 
the other, has inevitably produced a political, 
economic, and social crisis; and totalitarian- 
ism is the current response to crisis—a crisis 
government and economy. If the economic 
and social crisis in any country becomes suffi- 
ciently acute and pressing, there can be no 
waiting for democratic debate or any keen 
sensibility about liberty. If we wish to pre- 
serve democracy and liberty, we must solve 
our problems as they arise with some degree 
of promptness and success, and not postpone 
them until we are in the grip of a profound 
crisis and on the eve of social revolution. 

No automatic protection against totali- 
tarianism. It is well to bear in mind the 
fundamental fact that nothing in the racial 
composition or historical background of any 
country will automatically safeguard it 
against totalitarianism. Once the social 
order. disintegrates sufficiently and the eco- 
nomic crisis gets serious enough, any country 
may drift into totalitarianism. Hence, the 
citizens of any country that has thus far been 
fortunate enough to be spared from totalitar- 
ianism should see to it that democratic defects 
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are remedied, and that economic problems 
are dealt with realistically if they hope to 
continue to be free from the totalitarian octo- 
pus. . $ “He 
Totalitarianism more precise than Com- 
munism or Fascism. Totalitarianism is a 
far better term than either Communism or 
Fascism to describe the growing tendency, all | 
over the world for the state to encroach more 
and more on all phases of life. There is no 
‘Communism in Russia. Asa result of propa- 
ganda excesses in the last generation, the 
terms “Communist” and “Fascist” have been 
thrown about so loosely that they have little 
meaning or precision in every-day usage. By 
conservatives anybody who shows any sign of 
progressivism and realism in the face of mod- 
ern problems is called a Communist. Even 
the New Deal, a feeble attempt to preserve 
private capitalism, was branded Communist 
by Economic Royalists. Likewise with Fas- 
cism. Fascism, technically, existed only in 
Italy, where the name was derived from 
fasces, the bundle of sticks or rods carried by 
the ancient Roman lictors as a symbol of 
public unity and power. Radicals have’been 
fond of calling anybody they dislike a Fascist, 
including such extreme individualists and 
libertarians as Colonel Robert R. McCormick 
and such thoroughgoing Socialists as Norman 
Thomas. The Trotskyites even came to 
designate Stalin as a Fascist. Totalitarian- 
ism does, however, have some meaning, real- 
ity, and precision as describing the increase 
of state activity and the invasions of civil lib- 
erty, whether from the Right or the Left. 
Totalitarianism the political counterpart 
of economic collectivism. Totalitarianism 
may be regarded as the political counterpart 
of the growth of state control over industry 
in the economic realm—the trend toward 
collectivism. Indeed, State Capitalism and 
State Socialism represent the economic as- 
pects of totalitarian governmental. policies. 
But there is no such dualism or sharp.contrast 
in totalitarian politics as there is in totali- 
tarian economics. Governmental activity in 
the economic realm has taken on two con- 
trasting forms: State Capitalism which aims 
to revamp and preserve capitalism under gov- 
ernmental control, and State Socialism which 
repudiates capitalism and uses the govern- 
ment to institute Socialism. Totalitarian 
politics, on the other hand, operate on much 
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the same pattern whether the economic re- 
gime be State Capitalistic or State Socialistic. 
The rigorous control of all phases of life by 
dictatorial methods in Soviet Russia has been 
just as extreme as in Fascist Italy or Nazi 
Germany. Scme may argue, and perhaps 
with justice, that the Soviet aims are nobler, 
but that does not affect the extreme totalitar- 
ian measures that have been carried out in 
Russia to achieve these objectives. 
Outstanding traits of totalitarianism. 
There are a number of leading traits of 
totalitarian politics that characterize the sys- 
tem, First and foremost is the fact of politi- 
cal dictatorship in the hands of a few men at 
the top of the state, with some dominating 
personality exerting supreme control without 
any popular mandate. Majority rule is re- 
pudiated, and civil liberties are suppressed. 
In Russia it was not so necessary to suppress 
liberty because there was little of it there 
when the Bolsheviks took over. A totalitar- 
ian government is always in the hands of a 
minority, even though a majority of the 
voters may ardently support the regime at the 
polls. Such representative government as 
exists is operated under the one-party system, 
and the voters have the choice only of candi- 
dates selected by the party. In the very na- 
ture of dictatorial government, minorities 
and dissident opinion must be suppressed 
when they threaten the ideology or policies 
of the dictator and his party. Thought must 
be controlled as well as action, and this com- 
plete control of the citizen in his thoughts 
and actions is what makes the designation 
“totalitarian” apt and accurate. To insure 
this unity of thought and action, totalitarian 
governments institute a drastic secret police 
system which spies on citizens and seeks to 
root out any discontent and criticism. 
Totalitarianism and racial minorities, 
It may well be pointed out that however in- 
tolerant a totalitarian government may be, 
totalitarianism, as such, does not necessarily 
involve the persecution of racial minorities, 
Russia has shown a complete degree of racial 
toleration. Though Stalin mistreated more 
Jews than Hitler did before 1939, he locked 
them up, exiled, or murdered them not as 
Jews, but as Trotskyites and other dissenters 
from the Stalinist line. In Italy Mussolini 
did not persecute racial minorities until Hit- 
ler put pressure on him after the Rome- 


Berlin Axis had been formed, and then he 
did it only perfunctorily. In Germany it was 
the special conditions there and Hitler’s ob- 
sessions that accounted for Nazi anti-Semi- 
tism, not totalitarianism as such. Moreover 
Hitler advertised his racial prejudices bla- 
tantly, while other governments, like Russia 
and Poland, which mistreated more Jews, 
either did it quietly or even proclaimed a 
doctrine of racial equality and tolerance. 
But all minorities are at the mercy of dictator- 
ships, and minority groups may well fear 
totalitarian regimes. 

Totalitarian political theory. The ‘politi- 
cal theory of the totalitarian state was lucidly 
and succinctly expressed by Mussolini when 
he wrote, “Everything in the state; nothing 
against the state; nothing outside the state.” 
It is obvious that this political philosophy 
cannot permit any rival to the state or any 
challenge to its official interpretations. So 
totalitarianism must be intolerant on prin- 
ciple. The notion that the state may be criti- 
cized or charged with wrongdoing is a basic 
challenge to the whole totalitarian doctrine 
of society and government, and it cannot be 
tolerated without undermining the very 
foundations of totalitarianism. E. B. Ash- 
ton, while writing specifically of the Fascist 
totalitarian state, well summarizes the role 
and position of the individual within any 
present-day totalitarian political.system: 


In conclusion, the outlook for the individual in 
a Fascist state can be summarized as follows: 

1. His personal freedom of action, as under- 
stood and practiced by democracy, will disappear 
as a conception. What, in any field, he may be 
allowed or able to do by himself, he can do only 
because it suits the state, and only in so far as it 
suits the state. 

2. He will participate in the state's collective 
freedom—that is to say, he will be drafted for all 
activities which, in the opinion of the state’s au- 
thority, will be of advantage to the communal 
body. 

3. The rule according to which he will be 
treated by the state—and the only such rule, any 
pronouncement from whatever source notwith- 
standing—is the state's authoritatively proclaimed 
will; and the only standard by which men or their 
activities will be measured is the State’s authorita- 
tively proclaimed interest. While “equality be- 
fore the law” as such will be fully maintained, a 
decisive shift will occur in the structure of the law 
itself; its basis is no more the democratic axiom 
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of the essential equality of all citizens, but the 
a priori existence of the Fascist community to 
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which its members stand in relations of varying 
importance.1 


II. TOTALITARIAN GOVERNMENT IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


The make-up of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. It was in central Russia 
about Moscow that the Communists were 
most strongly intrenched during the period 
of the civil war and the revolution of October 
1917. It was from this nucleus that there 
grew up the Russian Socialist Federative So- 
viet Republic—the R.S.F.S.R.—generally 
known as “the Republic.” The first Soviet 
constitution, that of July 1918, was devised to 
provide a political system for the Republic. 
The U.S.S.R, did not exist at that time. The 
R.S.F.S.R. expanded until it was a vast feder- 
ation of 1g Autonomous Republics and 14 
Autonomous Regions. Altogether, it consti- 
tutes today two-thirds of the pre-1939 area of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—the 
U.S.S.R.—and has about 55 per cent of its 
total population. It is Soviet Russia proper, 
and is that part of the Union that is most im- 
portant in both economics and politics. The 
U.S.S.R. as a whole was, before 1936, made 
up of the R.S.F.S.R. and six other constituent 
or Union Republics, the White Russian or 
Byelorussian, the Ukrainian, the Transcau- 
casian, the Turkman, the Uzbek, and the 
Tadzhik. The following table indicates the 
distribution of territory and population 
among the constituent Republics of the 
U.S.S.R., as originally organized: 


CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS AREA POPULATION 
(in square (1926) 
kilometers) 
Russian S.F.S.R. ....... 19,757:953 100,858,000 
White Russian S.S.R. .. 126,792 4:983,900 
Ukrainian S.S.R. ...... 451,731 29,020,300 
Transcaucasian S.F.S.R. 184,492 5:850,700 
Turkman S.S.R. 491,216 1,030,500 
Uzbek S.S.R. ... ets 240,388 4,447,600 
Tadzhik S.S.R. ........ 100,000 822,600 
U.S:S:R. total ....... 21,352,572 147,013,600 


The relationship of the various political 
units of the Soviet Union was established by 
the treaty of July 6, 1923, and this in turn 
made possible the adoption of the first con- 
stitution of the U.S.S.R. in 1924. In 1936, 
the Transcaucasian S.S.R. was broken up into 
three new Union Republics—Armenian, 
Georgian, and Azerbaijan. Then, mainly as 


a result of the second World War, there were 
added the Kazak, Kirghiz, Karelo-Finnish, 
Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvian, and Esto- 
nian S.S.R.S., making a total of 16 Union Re- 
publics, with a population of 185,000,000. 
Annexations since the second World War 
have brought the total population of the 
U.S.S.R. up to about 197,000,000. 

The original constitution of all Soviet Rus- 
sia—U.S.S.R.—was promulgated in January 
1924. A new constitution was adopted in 
December 1936. The chief innovations in 
the 1936 constitution were the substitution 
of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. for 
the All-Union Congress of Soviets, an increase 
of geographical units in representation, and 
the introduction of direct and secret elec- 
tions. 

The Government of Soviet Russia based 
in part on tsarist institutions. The Bolshe- 
viks made no such sweeping change in the 
structure of Russian political institutions as 
they did in the Russian economy. In eco- 
nomic life they transformed the quasi-feudal 
and agrarian regime of the tsars into an in- 
dustrialized, Socialist system. In political 
organization they took over, for the most 
part, institutions and methods that were al- 
ready in existence or had been proposed under 
the tsarist regime. The outstanding change 
was the disfranchisement of all except the 
working class of factory laborers and peasants 
and the creation of a one-party system. 

The whole hierarchy or system of progres- 
sively larger stages or types of elective coun- 
cils, or soviets, had been proposed to Alex- 
ander I in 1808 by one of his reform minis- 
ters, Michael Speransky (1772-1839), who sug- 
gested four elective councils or dumas (later 
called soviets by the Bolsheviks)—a circuit 
duma, a district duma, a provincial duma, 
and an imperial duma. While the plan was 
abandoned as Alexander became more reac- 
tionary, the four rungs in the ladder of elec- 
tive councils proposed by Speransky had 
actually been filled in during the century 
which followed. At the bottom was the par- 
ish council, which became the village soviet; 
then came district and provincial zemstvos, 
like Speransky’s district and provincial du- 
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mas; and the Duma, created in the revolu- 
tion of 1905, made the fourth council. The 
Bolsheviks took over this system bodily in 
their progressive series of soviets—village and 
factory local soviets, district soviets, regional 
and territorial congresses of soviets, and the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets (now the Su- 
preme Council of the U.S.S.R.). And the 
old system of indirect elections was continued 
by the Bolsheviks. 

What is a soviet? It is obvious that the 
soviet or council has nothing whatever to do 
with Marxist ideology. The term is politi- 
cal, not economic. ‘There were soviets under 
the later tsars. Though the words “Soviet 
Russia” are often used to describe Russia 
since 1917, still that designation, literally and 
technically, can be used accurately only to 
denote the hierarchy of elective councils or 
soviets which form the essence of the Russian 
political structure. 

The government of the R.S.F.S.R. In dis- 
cussing the government of Soviet Russia we 
may well start with the government of the 
Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic. 
‘This is still based on the constitution adopted 
‘in July 1918. The basic elements in the po- 
litical set-up of the R.S.F.S.R. are the soviets 
of three types, village, urban, and factory. 
Any village over goo population may have a 
soviet, and every 100 people elect one deputy. 
The term of office in the village soviets is 
limited to one year, and these bodies meet 
twice a week. Voting is limited to the peas- 
ants. The power of real local self-govern- 
ment in the village soviet is very slight. It 
possesses only police and administrative au- 
thority, Since 1425,-all towns and factories 
also have possessed soviets. Voting for these 
is restricted to workers. Each urban soviet 
has its special executive body (presidium). 
Besides being political bodies, these urban so- 
viets have all the functions of municipal ad- 
ministration. 

The organs of election and administration 
in the local and regional government of the 
R.S.F.S.R. are an ascending hierarchy of con- 
gresses of soviets—in rural districts, counties, 
provinces, and regions. There is a system of 
indirect election in which the lower soviets 
elect delegates to the next higher congress of 
soviets. Each of these congresses of soviets, 
with its executive committee and presidium, 
looks after local and regional administrative 


affairs, subject to the laws and orders imposed 
from above in the hierarchy. 

The theoretically supreme authority in the 
Republic is the All-Russian Congress of So- 
viets, the members of which are elected by 
the soviets and the lesser congresses. There 
is one deputy for each 25,000 voters from 
the urban soviets, and one deputy for each 
125,000 inhabitants from the rural soviets. 
Actually, the Congress of Soviets is run by 
and is dependent upon its own Central Exec- 
utive Committee of not more than 200 mem- 
bers. The chief power posssessed by the 
Congress of Soviets is the election of this Exec- 
utive Committee. The committee considers 
questions of legislation, local government, 
and constitutional problems. It is described 
in the constitution as “the supreme legislative 
administrative and controlling organ of the 
R.S.F.S.R.” It meets three or four times a 
year. When not in session, its functions 
reside in its presidium. It is really the pre- 
sidium, together with the cabinet or Council 
of People’s Commissars (which is appointed 
by the Central Executive Committee), that 
administers the Republic. The political 
structure of the Union Republics and the 
Autonomous Republics is essentially identi- 
cal with that of the R.S.F.S.R. 

Government of the U.S.S.R. The politi- 
cal system in the R.S.F.S.R. is roughly dupli- 
cated for the U.S.S.R. (Soviet Russia) as a 
whole. Here, at the top of the structure is 
the Supreme Council (or Soviet) of the 
U.S.S.R., which has replaced the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets of the 1924 constitution. 
The Supreme Council is, in legal theory, the 
supreme authority in the U.S.S.R. It con- 
sists of two chambers: the Council of the 
Union and the Council of Nationalities. 
The Council of the Union, with 647 deputies 
in 1941, is elected directly by the people, with 
one representative for each 300,000 of the 
population. The Council of Nationalities 
is elected by the Congress of Soviets in each 
of the Republics that make up the U.S.S.R. 
The 16 Union Republics are represented by 
25 members each, the Autonomous Republics 
by 11 members each, the Autonomous Prov- 
inces by 5 members each, and the National 
Regions by one member each. There were 
713 members by 1941, 

The Supreme Council meets at least twice 
a year. Its members serve four terms, sub- 
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As stated in the 1936 Soviet Constitution, the USSR is 
a federal union of independent republics. The high- 
est body is the Supreme Soviet (see chart), which holds 


exclusive legislative power. Its two chambers, which 
have equal rights, are elected for 4 years: the Soviet 
of the Union, chosen according to population, and the 
Soviet of Nationalities, chosen according to the re- 
gional and national divisions. The Presidium, whose 
members are elected by the two Chambers, convenes 
and dissolves the Supreme Soviet, interprets laws, ar- 
ranges new elections, rescinds decisions of the People’s 
Commissars, governs the high command of the armed 
forces, declares mobilization or a state of war, ratifies 
treaties, and appoints and recalls the country’s foreign 
representatives. During the second World War the 8 
members of the State Defense Committee, with Stalin 
as chairman, served as a war cabinet and held all gov- 
ernment power in their hands. The administrative 
functions of government reside in the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars, appointed by the Presidium and 
subject to removal by that body or the Supreme Soviet. 
The Council has a number of important and varied 
executive and supervisory duties. The Supreme 
Court is elected by the Supreme Soviet. As the Com- 
munists allow no organized opposition at the polls, the 
government is merely the agent of the Communist 


party. 
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ject to recall by the electorate. The Su- 
preme Council appoints its Presidium of 42 
members which, headed by a president, han- 
dles affairs while the Council is not in session, 
It can summon the Council to special sessions, 
or dissolve it for a new election in the case 
of a deadlock. The Supreme Council also 
appoints the Union Sovnarkom or Council 
of People’s Commissars, which the constitu- 
tion of 1936 describes as “the supreme execu- 
tive and administrative organ of state power.” 
It is the Soviet cabinet and is made up 
chiefly of the heads of the 25 administrative 
departments, there being commissars of For- 
eign Affairs, Defense, Foreign Trade, Heavy 
Industry, Finance, Communications, Educa- 
tion, Justice, Health, Social Welfare, and so 
on. The top judicial authority in the 
U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 

The Communist party really governs 
Soviet Russia. The elaborate constitutional 
structure here briefly sketched is only the 
screen or front for the real governing agency, 
the Communist party. The party in turn, 
has an elaborate organization of its own, 
roughly similar to the formal governmental 
structure. This domination by the Commu- 
nist party in Russia is denied by no honest 
and informed person today. While the Com- 
munist party at first operated behind the 
scenes, it has within recent years more and 
more frankly admitted its dictation of the 
Russian government. Stalin blun tly asserted 
this in saying: 


To all responsible positions in the Government 
the Communist party tries to nominate its candi- 
dates, and in 95 out of 100 cases those candidates 
are elected. Naturally, these candidates will fol- 
low out the theories of Communism . . . and the 
directions of the Party. Therefore a direct Com- 
munist leadership results . . . Here in Russia the 
Party openly admits that it does guide and give 
general direction to the Government. 


Extremely rigid discipline and periodic 
cleansings or purges restrict the party mem- 
bership to a small fraction of the population. 
The party reached the height of its prewar 
membership in 1932 with about 3,500,000 
members. A sweeping-out (purge) of unde- 
sirables reduced it again to only slightly 
above 1,500,000 in 1939. After this time, the 
membership grew again, until it reached 
about 2,500,000 in 1941. For purposes of 
wartime strategy, its membership was further 
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extended, and today it has been estimated 
that the party numbers nearly 6,000,000. 
This relatively small group dominates Rus- 
sia by virtue of the system of elections. What 
is present in Russia today is clearly not the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, but the dicta- 
torship of the Communist party for the pro- 
letariat. The factory proletariat constitutes 
6o per cent of the total membership of the 
party, the peasants about 20 per cent, and 
the civil servants and intelligentsia about 20 
per cent. No pretense is made in the way 
of denying the dominant power of the party 
and the reality of working-class rule. The 
control of a country of nearly 200 million peo- 
ple today by a party of 6 million members 
is, of course, highly undemocratic and a 
repudiation of majority rule. But the situa- 
tion is, in reality, far more undemocratic 
than this, for the great majority of party 
members are no more than errand boys for a 
few party leaders at the top. From the view- 
point of Communist ideology there is com- 
plete justification and necessity for the pres- 
ent dictatorship. This interpretation is 
thus expressed by, an official Soviet spokes: 
man: 


In the bourgeois or Capitalist State any uncon- 
stitutional power acting behind the scenes and 
camouflaging its activities behind a constitutional 
screen is conscious of a breach with established 
tradition and political ethics. This is not so with 
the Communist Party. In theory it reserves to 
itself a definite task—the transformation of hu- 
man society from its present state to one of which 
the prophets of Communism speak as the “earthly 
paradise.” This task can only be accomplished 
through a dictatorship, and such a regime thus 
temporarily becomes, in Communist theory and 
practise, the only legal, ethical, moral, and justi- 
fiable form of government. How long this will 
last, the Communists do not know; and much dif- 
ference of opinion exists among their leaders on 
the subject. Some believe in “Socialism in our 
time”; others (for example, Trotsky) maintain 
that such will not come about until the World 
Revolution takes place; others (for example, 
Stalin) again, believe that “Socialism in one State” 
can be achieved. Some speak of a single genera- 
tion, and others of generations. But no ortho- 
dox Communist has ever assumed that the dicta- 
torship will last permanently. 


The party organization and the means of 
its control over the government are elab- 
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orate and complex. It virtually duplicates 
the structure of the constitutional govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R., on the principle that 
there must be a corresponding party agency 
for every governmental agency in the Soviet 
government. 

The basic fact is the dictatorship of Stalin. 
While we may formally talk of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat or the dictatorship 
of the Communist party for the proletariat 
in Soviet Russia, actually the government of 
Soviet Russia since 1928 has come to be more 
and more the personal dictatorship of Joseph 
Stalin and his ever shifting group of trusted 
associates. Until Stalin took the office of 
Premier in the spring of 1941, he held no 
office in the Soviet government, but ruled 
Russia with an iron hand as General Secre- 
tary of the Communist party. His assump- 
tion of the premiership in May 1941 and of 
the title of marshal after war broke out with 
Germany gave him no more actual power 
than he had previously possessed. ‘These 
titles were purely decorative as far as his real 
authority is concerned. 

Beginning in 1935, Stalin repeatedly 
purged the Communist party, the Soviet 
bureaucracy, and the Russian army, remov- 
ing, banishing, or executing his opponents. 
He may or may not have had just cause for 
such action, but the result is that Stalin has 
gained such complete control over the Soviet 
regime that his will, and his will only, is the 
supreme law of the land. Nobody can hold 
an important office without his approval. 
The personal dictatorship of Stalin is as com- 
plete as that of Hitler at the height of his 
power in Germany, and it far surpasses any- 
thing ever attained by Mussolini in Italy. 
So the government of Soviet Russia is a dic- 
tatorship of Joseph Stalin over Russia, the 
Communist party, and the proletariat. Spe- 
cifically, Stalin operates not only as General 
Secretary of the Communist party but also 
as a member of the Politburo, a group of ten 
who are the executive agency of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Communist 
party. Naturally Stalin selects the other nine 
members. On the eve of the second World 
War, the members of the Politburo were 
Stalin, Andreyev, Voroshilov, Zhdanov, Kaga- 
novich, Kalinin, Mikoyan, Molotov, Krusch- 
chev, Beria and Shvernik. The experience, 
character and responsibilities of these real 
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leaders of Soviet Russia are summarized by 
Professor Frederick L. Schuman in pages 351- 
358 of his Soviet Politics. 

The Soviet secret police. An important 
organ of government is the highly active, 
ruthless and powerful secret police system, 
first known as the Cheka, then as the OGPU, 
and since 1934 as the NKVD. In existence 
since 1917, this political police force is de- 
signed to operate against every type of 
counter-revolutionary activity, that is, any- 
thing and everything that might be consid- 
ered inimical to the interests of the state and 
the Communist party. To it falls the task of 
executing the political terror designed to 
make secure the gains of the revolution. The 
most efficient organization of its type the 
world has ever known, it was admitted even 
by observers sympathetic to Russia to cover 
Russia with a network of its agents and to 
possess extraordinary powers of administra- 
tion, justice, and punishment. It is fre- 
quently spoken of as the most powerful single 
governmental organ. It far surpasses in 
efficiency the old espionage and secret police 
system of the tsars. In July 1934 the Russian 
secret police were transferred to the Commis- 
sariat for Internal Affairs, but their activities 
were. not reduced. As Stalin’s dictatorial 
powers have grown, the secret police have 
become more and more his personal agents, 
weeding out those suspected of any disloyalty 
to him. Their activities were stepped up 
during the purges, and they are the main 
agency relied upon by Stalin to protect and 
preserve his personal rule. 

The Soviet judicial system. At the head 
of the judicial system, which is based upon a 
conception of law sharply opposed to legal 
doctrines in democratic countries, there 
stands the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., ap- 
pointed for five-year terms by the Supreme 
Council. It is broken up into a number of 
sections, whose broad powers involve “‘watch- 
ing over legality within the confines of the 
Union.” The other courts in the judicial 
system include the Supreme Courts and the 
People’s Courts of the Union and Autonom- 
ous Republics, all having comparable powers. 

Justice in the Soviet Union is consciously 
and admittedly class justice. The judges are 
not limited by the written law when passing 
judgment, and there are no “formal legal 
guarantees in law proceedings.” It may be 


noted that while judicial proceedings are 
usually public, many trials are wholly secret. 
The framework of legal regulation is estab- 
lished by a set of codes: a civil code, a crimi- 
nal code, a land code, a labor code, and codes 
of civil and criminal procedure. The con- 
ception and the categories of crime have 
undergone a transformation compatible with 
the new class character of Russian jurispru- 
dence. Profiteering and misappropriation of 
state funds, for example, are regarded as more 
serious offenses than the ordinary murder. 

A state prosecutor, something like our 
attorney-general, is appointed by the Su- 
preme Council. The state prosecutor for the 
whole U.S.S.R. appoints a state prosecutor 
for each of the republics in the U.S.S.R.; 
and the state prosecutor in each republic 
appoints the state prosecutors for each city 
and district in his republic. 

In the courts that try ordinary civil and 
criminal cases (so-called People’s Courts), the 
trials are public unless they relate to sex of- 
fenses, the army or international affairs, and 
the accused is guaranteed a counsel or “public 
defender.” An elected judge and two co- 
judges preside and also act as the jury. 
Technical legal education is not required of 
judges. A special revolutionary court tries 
all counter-revolutionary cases. There is a 
right of appeal to the Soviet of People’s 
Judges in ordinary cases, and to the Supreme 
Revolutionary Tribunal in the case of 
counter-revolutionary verdicts. 

Soviet Russi&, for a time, handled its con- 
victs in a most rational manner, being the 
only country in the world where prisoners 
were dealt with completely in accord with the 
teachings of scientific criminology and penol- 
ogy. Selected prisoners were even allowed to 
attend university classes outside the prisons, 
and to go home to work in the rush periods 
of agriculture. But since the purge period 
that began in 1936, Russia has modified its 
earlier liberalism in dealing with crime as it 
also has its former attitude toward sexual 
life and the family. 

Soviet government and conventional re- 
publican government. There are many im- 
portant differences between the present-day 
Russian government and that of a capitalist 
republic. In the latter parties tend to repre- 
sent different interests—capitalistic, agricul- 
tural, and proletarian. In Russia nobody 
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has any official recognition except as a mem- 
ber of the working classes. In the United 
States there are two major parties and sev- 
eral minor parties. In Russia there is only 
one party, the Communist party, which avow- 
edly runs the Soviet Union in the interest of 
the proletariat. In the United States capi- 
talism dominates; in Russia it is outlawed. 
Representation in capitalist countries is gen- 
erally founded almost solely upon territorial 
units. In Russia, while territorial units are 
increasingly recognized, there remains a gen- 
eral tendency toward the representation of 
various trades, vocations, or professions, espe- 
cially of industrial workers and peasants. In 
France, England, and the United States we 
have the forms, at least, of a democratic sys- 
tem and majority rule. In Russia there is, 
for the time being, a frank dictatorship in 
the alleged interest of the mass of the Russian 
people. } 

_ „Civil liberty in Soviet Russia. Much Rus- 
sian criticism has been launched against capi- 
talist governments for the lack of freedom 
they accord to the working classes, and for 
the gross favoritism shown to dominant sec- 
tions of the bourgeoisie. But Russia's intol- 
erance toward capitalists is far greater than 
any intolerance in the United States toward 
the working class. here is far less personal 
freedom in Russia. Civil liberties, as they 
are understood in most capitalist democra- 
cies, are practically nonexistent—both in the- 
ory and in fact. 

The Russians defend this situation on the 
ground that the repression of civil, liberties 
is necessary during the transitional period of 
storm and stress and of danger from foreign 
attack. They contend that when technolog- 
ical progress has been completed, and when 
the danger of foreign onslaughts has dimin- 
ished, more liberty will be possible. They 
further allege that the formal civil liberties 
of capitalist countries are of little practical 
significance so long as the workers are in con- 
stant danger of starvation. They contend 
that if Russia curtails the abstract personal 
liberty of its citizens, it at least assumes the 
practical responsibility of making it possible 
for them to eat and live. The Russian con- 
stitution of 1936 was the first in history to 
guarantee to every citizen the right to work, 
the right to rest, and the right of security in 
old age and in case of sickness or other 
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loss of capacity to work. Soviet authorities 
also point to the fact that Russia is the only 
country in the world where women enjoy 
fully equal rights with men in political, legal, 
economic, social, and cultural life. In 1938 
women constituted go per cent of the scien- 
tific workers, 48 per cent of the physicians, 
and 41 per cent of the students in institutions 
of higher learning. 

It is also important to keep in mind the 
fact that the Russians are the more docile be- 
cause they do not miss the liberties enjoyed 
by American citizens, since civil liberty has 
never been known in Russia.. There was no 
representative government or liberal regime 
in Russia before the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917. This does not mean, of course, that 
Russian citizens do not deserve civil liberties 
or would not enjoy them if they had them. 
Soviet leaders contend that they are chiefly 
interested in realizing President Roosevelt's 
two freedoms—freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear. But foreign dangers, lead- 
ing to purges, war and devastation, have in- 
definitely postponed the prospect of their 
achievement. ; 

Social welfare activities in Soviet Russia. 
Soviet Russia demands complete devotion 
to the principles of the new regime on the 
part of its citizens. For its part, it accepts 
the reciprocal responsibility of caring for all 
the legitimate needs of each citizen. Conse- 
quently the new Russia has developed to a 
remarkable degree public-health service, men- 
tal hygiene, social welfare, and provisions for 
a sane use of leisure. 

Public-health activities and institutions 
have been completely revolutionized. In the 
Russia of the tsars there were many eminent 
medical specialists, but adequate medical 
treatment was available only for the nobility 
and the upper middle class, and the neg- 
lected masses relied mainly on crude forms 
of self-medication, some of which were not 
far removed from primitive magic. There 
was little or no organized public-health serv- 
ice. Today no country puts more stress upon 
proper medical facilities for its people, and 
none has laid out a more ambitious system of 
public-health work. A distinguished British 
physician, Sir James Purves Stewart, who has 
visited Russia, thus summarizes, in his book 
A Physician’s Tour in Soviet Russia, the re- 
markable equipment for this endeavor: 
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Prophylactoria for the prevention of bodily dis- 
eases; official abortoria for those women who de- 
sire to ayoid motherhood; lavishly equipped 
maternity institutes for mothers who decide to 
have children; créches [day nurseries] for infants; 
polyclinics for the treatment of early and minor 
maladies; hospitals, infirmaries, and convalescent 
homes for persons who require more serious treat- 
ment; night homes for tuberculous town workers 
still able to go to work in the daytime; rest homes 
where workers can spend their official holidays; 
these and similar institutions are all provided by 
the State, free of cost. 


Soviet state medicine. Of course there is 
no private practice of medicine in the 
U.S.S.R. Medicine is state medicine. Doc- 
tors are paid a fixed salary by the state. 
Russia’s experience in this respect affords a 
good basis for comparing the merits of state 
medicine with the relatively individual- 
istic medical practice that still persists in the 
United States. To date the major criticism 
of state medicine in Russia is the low salaries 
paid to most doctors. But all competent 
Russian doctors are employed, and they do 
make a living from their professional labors. 
No capable doctor in Russia is forced by 
sheer economic necessity to seek a livelihood 
in some other and less dignified activity. 
Besides, the median income of doctors in the 
United States, the most prosperous country 
where private practice completely dominates 
the medical pattern, was only $3,827 in 1929, 
when 40 per cent of the doctors earned less 
than $2,500. Though there has been some 
increase since that time, it has not kept pace 
with the increased cost of living. 

The following figures give a precise picture 
of the improvement of Russian medical care 
under the Soviet Union: hospital beds have 
been increased from 175,000 in 191g to 875,- 
000 in 1941; urban medical centers from 1,200 
to 13,500; nurseries from 500 to 850,000; 
physicians from 20,000 to 130,000; and the 
annual health budget from goo million ru- 
bles to 11,960 million. To give some com- 
parisons with the United States, there are 
about 1,325,000 hospital beds in the United 
States, and about 165,000 physicians in active 
practice. What many people here do not 
realize is the extent of the public control over 
medical treatment in the United States. In 
1936, the publicly owned and operated hos- 
pitals contained 70 per cent of the hospital 
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beds in the country, and provided 77 per cent 
of patient-days of hospital service rendered. 
The trend toward more complete public con- 
trol and support here has increased since that 
time. 

Mental hygiene in Russia. In no depart- 
ment of Russian medicine or social welfare 
has progress been more remarkable than in 
mental hygiene—the branch of medical sci- 
ence and psychology devoted to preventing 
mental and nervous diseases and to provid- 
ing more efficient and humane treatment for 
such breakdowns as do occur. Sex educa- 
tion, child-guidance clinics, hospitals for men- 
tal cases, and other agencies have been pro- 
vided in profusion. Even more striking has 
been the effect of the Russian social order as 
a whole on mental health. In most western 
countries there has been a vast increase of 
mental and nervous disease in the last fifty 
years. In Soviet Russia—at least down to 
1935—there has been a steady decrease in the 
prevalence of mental and nervous disorders; 
this despite the great privations and hard- 
ships to which the Russians have been sub- 
jected since 1917 in building up their new 
social order. 

Competent non-Communist observers have 
held that this striking decline in the fre- 
quency of mental disorders in Russia is due 
to the virtual elimination there of the chief 
causes of mental disease as they exist in other 
countries. Among the main causes of mental 
and nervous disease are sex maladjustment, 
certain advanced stages of venereal disease, 
fear of the supernatural, and the sense of 
economic insecurity. No one of these things 
exists to any marked degree in Soviet Russia. 
There is much frank sex education. Full 
knowledge is conveyed of the dangers of 
venereal disease, and ample provision is made 
for venereal prophylaxis. Moreover the 
changed attitude toward sex and property 
appears to have all but eliminated prostitu- 
tion. The decline of supernatural religion 
in Russia has mitigated those psychoses and 
neuroses that have a basis in religious fear. 
The state provides everybody willing to work 
with a job, so there is no longer the gnawing 
fear of possible unemployment and want. 
There has, however, been no study of the 
mental disease rate since 1935, and purging 
and terrorism greatly increased in that pe- 
riod. But those deranged by terrorism 
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would presumably be disposed of as sabo- 
teurs. 

Housing problems in Soviet Russia. One 
of the great problems in Soviet Russia is ade- 
quate housing. Russian cities were short of 
housing even in the agricultural days of the 
tsars. Since the Bolsheviks first came into 
power, many millions have come from the 
country to the cities, creating a tremendous 
housing problem and almost incredible over- 
crowding. 

The Soviet Government has made heroic 
efforts to cope with the situation. No other 
country has even begun to construct as many 
new housing developments as has Soviet Rus- 
sia since 1917, and especially since 1928. 
The 1925 investment in housing for workers 
was 63 million rubles; by 1931 it had risen to 
575 million rubles. The Third Five-Year 
Plan, instituted in 1938, called for the con- 
struction of 375 million square feet of new 
housing. 

The government has taken charge of hous- 
ing planning and construction and has em- 
ployed able engineers and architects. The 
new housing and apartments for workers 
have been modern and generally of a high 
order. Since the government can take all 
the land it wishes, there is no need of urban 
congestion and there is ample opportunity 
for city planning. Yet, the new housing 
constructed has not begun to keep pace with 
the growth of the industrial and urban popu- 
lation. Too many of the workers have re- 
mained crowded into dark and unhealthy 
rooms in older buildings. 

The Soviet effort to meet the housing chal- 
lenge received a terrible setback from the 
German invasion, which left some 25 million 
Russians homeless. This created a vast new 
building problem, while, at, the same time, 
any new construction was rendered more diffi- 
cult to accomplish because of the loss of ma- 
chinery and materials to supply building 
needs, 

Pensions and social insurance. The 
changed attitude of the Russian state to- 
ward its citizens under Communism is also 
reflected in the elaborate provision of other 
social welfare projects. Russian workers re- 
ceive, in addition to their regular wages, 
allotments for social insurance, pensions, edu- 
cation, and recreation that average about 40 
per cent of their wage payments. A com- 


prehensive system of social insurance pro- 
vides protection against old age, incapacity, 
illness, unemployment, and time lost in labor 
disputes. Thorough care is provided in case 
of illness, elaborate instruction is given as to 
how to prevent disease, and places for re- 
cuperation are supplied. 

Soviet education. Soviet Russia has given 
much attention to public education, on the 
ground that illiteracy is bad for a revolution- 
ary society and because education offers a 
most effective means of indoctrinating the 
Russian youth with Socialist ideology. Al- 
though some 66 per cent of the Russians were 
illiterate in 191, illiteracy has almost disap- 
peared from Soviet Russia. 

Education is free and living expenses are 
given to students in universities, technical, 
and trade schools. In 1937, the educational 
budget made up 25 per cent of the total pub- 
lic expenditures of the Soviet Union—a pro- 
portional allotment for education not 
equalled in any capitalist country. In 1941 
there were five times as many public libraries 
as in 1917. The instruction, especially in 
the social sciences and literature, must con- 
form to Socialist philosophy, but at least Rus- 
sia trains for Socialism, while the capitalist- 
democratic countries have never concentrated 
on educating their future citizens for democ- 
racy. 

Cultural interests in Soviet Russia. ‘De- 
spite the charge of rank materialism that is 
commonly leveled against them, the Russians 
have devoted more attention to what used 
to be called spiritual things than any other 
existing civilization. While they hold that 
economic factors determine the other aspects 
of life, they do not necessarily regard mate- 
rial conditions as the most important matter 
in life. Rather, they look upon an assured 
livelihood as simply the basis for obtaining 
more of the so-called higher things of life. 
Hente they have made a systematic effort to 
create the essential facilities for a rational use 
of leisure. 

The center of the cultural activities of the 
Russians today is the club, which is more 
like a well-equipped settlement house or a 
community center than an American club. 
These clubs have libraries, music rooms, 
theaters, rooms for games, and the like. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed upon the courses 
(circles) offered in a multiplicity of subjects, 


— 


In order to implement the Five-Year Plans, the Soviet 
Union hired many hundreds of foreign experts, used 
all the coercive machinery of the dictatorship, con- 
ducted a vast propaganda program, and offered re- 
wards in the form of prizes, increased wages, and re- 
duced hours. Despite the tremendous positive gains 
in all directions—social and economic—within a rela- 
tively short time, these achievements are still far from 


matching those of democratic countries. As examples 
of American architecture and medical facilities versus 
Russian developments in these same fields, the New 
York Hospital—Cornell Medical Center (upper), occupy- 
ing three city blocks, and the U.S.S.R. Institute of Ex- 
perimental Medicine (V.1.E.M.), in Leningrad (lower), 
which is the largest medical research institute in the 
Soviet Union, afford an effective contrast. 
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particularly those connected with indoc- 
trination in Soviet ideology and Communist 
propaganda, the fine arts, and the problems 
of leisure. There are around:a million 
students enrolled in such classes today. Be- 
fore the period of war emergency, the exist- 
ence of ample leisure was assured through 
the reasonably short working day of seven 
hours and the many holidays during the year. 

Propaganda and indoctrination. As in 
all totalitarian states, there is wide use of 
mass propaganda to indoctrinate Marxism 
and Communist ideology. The newspapers, 
‘radio, movies, and all other agencies of com- 
munication are carefully censored and in- 
structed to produce this result. Nothing can 
be’ said or published in Soviet Russia that 
runs counter to Socialist ideology as currently 
interpreted by Stalin and his circle. The 
only criticism permitted is criticism of lack 
of energy and enthusiasm in promoting 
Soviet aims and ideas. Even Soviet litera- 
ture, art, and music are thoroughly immersed 
in Communist lore and doctrine. Since the 
second World War, there has been an intensi- 
fication of the effort to link up Russian litera- 
ture, art, and music with Communist ideol- 
ogy. This drive has been spearheaded by 
Zhdanov, who declared: “Our literature is 
not a private enterprise. . .. We demand 
that our comrades, as leaders of literature 
and authors, should be guided by that with- 
out which the Soviet system cannot live— 
politics.” Books, plays, and movies are 
sweepingly suppressed or censored. Even 
the official newspaper, Izvestia, has been re- 
buked for printing news without an, ade- 
quate ideological slant, thus leaving the Rus- 
sian reader to “grope his way through inter- 
national problems without guidance.” The 
able Soviet composer, Dmitri Shostakovich, 
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has usually been regarded as a strong na- 
tionalistic force in Soviet Russia, but one of 
his symphonies was criticized by the Com- 
munist party committee as “a fanciful trifle, 
lacking warm, ideological conviction.” 

As in Italy and Germany, special stress has 
been laid on indoctrinating youth with totali- 
tarian ideology, and young Communists have 
been extensively used as the shock troops of 
propaganda and collectivization. They have 
operated chiefly in the Young Communist 
League (the Komsomols) and the Young 
Pioneers. 

Soviet pretensions must be judged by fu- 
ture trends. To those observers who cher- 
ish democracy and liberty, the acid test of the 
Soviet system as a political totalitarian re- 
gime will come when (if ever) the Soviet 
Union is free from the threat of counter- 
revolution and foreign invasion, and has rea- 
sonably completed its task of mechaniza- 
tion and production. If the leaders then 
keep their past and present promises to intro- 
duce democratic rule and set up civil liber- 
ties for all the people, the totalitarianism 
that has existed since 1917 will seem in 
large part justified by the emergencies of rev- 
olution, mechanization, and war. Though 
history affords no record of any class ‘or 
governing group with great power in its 
hands voluntarily relinquishing this power, 
it is conceivable that the Russian leaders 
may do this, for they have done other things 
without precedent in human history. If 
they do not set up a democracy when condi- 
tions permit, then their promises of better 
things for all the people will prove as much 
of a hollow sham as those made by Hitler and 
the Nazis when they were carrying on their 
initial propaganda designed as sucker-bait+ 
for the distressed German masses. 


Ill, TOTALITARIAN GOVERNMENT IN FASCIST ITALY 


Italian Fascism repudiated democracy and 
civil liberty. It is clear that Italian Fascism, 
as a political system, rejected the funda- 
mental doctrines and practices of democracy 
and representative government. It repudi- 
ated the idea of popular sovereignty by in- 
sisting that political power flows down from 
the top rather than up from the people to 
the government. It denounced the theory 
of majority rule, contending that the voice 


of the people represents mass stupidity, not 
the will of God. It wiped out the theory of 
natural rights, which dates from John Locke 
and the philosophers of the 18th century who 
accepted Locke’s theories, as well as the 
fundamental civil liberties embodied in the 
English Bill of Rights of 1689 and taken 
over into the American Constitution. Fas- 
cism discarded the whole set of concepts that 
dominated 19th-century parliamentarianism. 
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Representation based upon populations, in- 
dividuals, and territorial districts was re- 
placed in large part by the representation of 
functional groups or corporations through a 
single political party. 

The corporative state. The Fascist doc- 
trine, when fully developed, rests, in theory 
at least, upon the conception of a corporative 
or guild state—a thoroughgoing acceptance 
of administrative Syndicalism. These cor- 
porations were the basis of most of what little 
representative government actually existed. 
There was no true representative govern- 
ment. The fundamental political power re- 
sided in the Fascist party and its leaders. 
Political authority was exerted mainly 
through a hierarchy in which appointments 
were made from the top down, instead of 
choosing public servants by democratic elec- 
tions proceeding from the bottom up. 

Political ghosts survived for a time. Mus- 
solini continued the old Italian constitution 
until 1936, retaining the King as the formal 
head of the state, with himself as Prime Min- 
ister and Head of the Cabinet, and with the 
old Senate and Chamber of Deputies as the 
legislative branch of the government. But 
this old governmental structure was of little 
significance in the new Italian state. The 
King was only a ceremonial figurehead. The 
cabinet ministers still held their portfolios, 
but they were potent as members of the 
Grand Council of Fascism rather than as 
members of the old cabinet. The Senate 
was chiefly a social decoration. ‘The Cham- 
ber of Deputies had little power for years, 
and its members were not elected on any 
truly representative basis. So the ghost of 
the old Italian political structure that had 
ruled Italy before 1922, reduced to a farce 
and a travesty, was continued until 1936, 
mainly as a sop to the sentimentalities of 
those attached to the memory of the old 
regime. 

The Fascist party. The supreme power 
in Italy resided in the Fascist party, just as in 
Soviet Russia the ultimate authority lies in 
the hands of the Communist party. In the 
same way that Stalin rules over Russia be- 
cause he heads up the Communist party, so 
Mussolini dominated Italy because he was 
the leader (Duce) of the Fascist party. But 
the Fascist party had to function through 
some definite political structure. In actual 


practice, the supreme governing body in Fas- 
cist Italy was the Grand Council of Fascism, 
which Mussolini convened whenever he 
wished and of which he was president. This 
all-important political body in Italy was 
made up of the following members: 


Four life members, besides Mussolini, Balbo, 
Bianchi, De Bono, DeVecchi; ex-officio members, 
the presidents of the chamber and the senate, the 
ministers of state, the under-secretaries of state in 
the presidency of the council of ministers, the for- 
eign office, the home office, the ministry of corpo- 
rations, the commander of the militia, the general 
secretary, vice-secretary, and administrative, secre- 
tary of the Fascist party, the members of the di- 
rectorate of the party, the president of the Italian 
Academy, the president of the general confed- 
eracy of autonomous organizations of agricultural 
employees and industrial employees, of the na- 
tional cooperative, of the opera nationale Balilla, 
of the special tribunal for the defense of state— 
about forty in all.* 

Dominant position of Mussolini. Musso- 
lini held this dominant political body in the 
hollow of his hand. He was president of the 
Grand Council, appointed all ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Council, could appoint as many 
more as he pleased, called the meetings of 
the Council, and actually chose the four life 
members. While the cabinet posts, 14 in 
number, still persisted, they were completely 
in the hands of Mussolini, who frequently 
held several of these offices simultaneously. 
The cabinet in no way rivaled in power the 
Grand Council of Fascism, and the various 
cabinet ministers, as we have seen, exerted 
most of their authority as members of the 
Council, As a matter of fact, the Council it- 
self was mainly a mouthpiece of Mussolini 
and the Fascist party, so great was the con- 
centration of political authority in Musso- 
lini as the head of the party and chief of the 
Italian state. Indeed, when it came to real 
executive action, the authority of the Coun- 
cil was vested in the National Directory of 
the Fascist party. This consisted of the 
secretary-general of the party and nine mem- 
bers appointed by the Grand Council with 
Mussolini’s approval. Mussolini was presi- 
dent of the National pregon and guided 
its policy. 

While, in a vague and Dial way, the law- 
making power in Fascist Italy still resided 
in the parliament, the real law-making body 
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was the Grand Council of Fascism, and its 
decrees were chiefly the will and words of 
Mussolini. In Fascist Italy there was no 
longer any notion that the laws represented 
the will of the people and were made by 
elected representatives of the people. Popu- 
lar legislation was supplanted by executive 
decrees. Indeed, though almost universal 
male suffrage prevailed, the right to vote 
meant little or nothing. The only impor- 
tant candidates voted for were members of 
the moribund Chamber of Deputies. And 
the candidates thus voted for were nominated 
not by the people but by the Fascist party 
and the Grand Council. The voters could 
accept and vote for this list or for nobody. 
In short, the exercise of suffrage in Italy was 
nothing more than a perfunctory approval 
of candidates really selected by the Fascist 
party. Local government also was purely 
appointive. The mayors of all Italian com- 
munes were appointed by the Ministry of 
the Interior. And the Minister of the In- 
terior was an appointee of Mussolini, as were 
the other 13 cabinet ministers. The Fascist 
government of Italy was, therefore, a perfect 
exemplification of the Fascist notion that 
political authority must be a closed hierarchy. 
To preserve unity in the Fascist party and to 
weed out any discontent or disloyalty, Mus- 
solini had his Fascist secret police. But they 
never deve oped anything like the ruthless- 
ness and efficiency of the OGPU and NKVD 
under Stalin, or the Gestapo under Hitler 
and Himmler, But they did stamp out or- 
ganized crime in Italy and Sicily, 

The National Council of Corporations, 
The most novel element in the Fascist gov- 
ernment was the National Council of Cor- 
porations. It was said that when this system 
was thoroughly completed it would make Fas- 
cist Italy a thorough corporative state. The 
corporative state did not take form until after 
1934. Even in 1939 its functions were 
chiefly consultative and regulatory, relating 
mainly to economic questions. As a power 
in the state, it was still insignificant com- 
pared with the Grand Council, thus further 
confirming the likelihood that the corpora- 
tive state was an afterthought of Fascism 
rather than a political and economic ideal 
aimed at from the beginning.: 3 

It is obvious, then, that the system of capi- 
talistic Syndicalism was not an original item 
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in Italian Fascism. Indeed, it was bitterly 
opposed for years by the conservative indus- 
trialists in the Fascist party. Its adoption 
was due to the persistent agitation of Ed- 
mondo Rossoni, who later became a Fascist 
minister. He derived the notion, in part, 
from a study of European Syndicalism and, 
in part, from contact with the American 
Syndicalism of the Industrial Workers of 
the World (I.W.W.) Before the first World 
War Rossoni had been a labor organizer 
among Italian workers in the United States. 

Rossoni strove vigorously to get his Syn- 
dicalist program adopted in Italy, but it was 
not until the law of April 3, 1926, that any 
important step was taken toward creating 
the corporative state. This Act of 1926 le- 
galized the organization of syndicates of both 
laborers and employers. On July 1, 1926, 
a Ministry of Corporations was created, 

In practice, however, the corporative.state 
grew very slowly, and as late as 1933 only 
one national corporation had been created. 
The final legalization of the corporative sys- 
tem was embodied in the law of February 5, 
1934, which established 22 national corpora- 
tions with a National Council of Corpora- 
tions to perfect the organization. The na- 
tional corporations which were created were 
the following: 


1. Cereal 13. 
2. Horticulture and 
Market Gardening 14. 


; Building Construc- 
tion 
Public Utilities 


3- Vine and Wine 15. Glass and Ceram- 
Culture ics 

4. Beets and Sugar 17. Credit and Insur- 

5. Oil ance 

6. Animal Husbandry 18. Liberal Profes- 
and Fishing sions 

7. Wood 19. Marine and Air 

8. Textile Products transport 

9. Metallurgy and 20. Land Transport 
Machinery and Communica- 

10. Chemistry tions 

11. Clothing 21. Theater 

12. Paper and Printing 


22. Hotels. 


The complete control of this corporative 
system by the Fascist government and the Fas- 
cist party was insured by the fact that Mus- 
solini was the president of each corporation 
and also the president of the National Coun- 
cil of Corporations, 
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Each of these corporations consisted of two 


local syndicates, one made up of employers, - 


and the other of representatives of workers. 
The system was unfair to the workers be- 
cause, while all the employer representatives 
were chosen from the employer class alone, 
the workers’ representatives were frequently 
appointed from those who were in no sense 
laborers, and, hence, did not represent di- 
rectly the point of view of the laboring 
classes. The formal authority in the so- 
called corporative state did not reside in the 
National Council of Corporations, which was 
too large and unwieldy, It was theoretically 
given to the Ministry of Corporations. But 
the direct control over the corporations was 
put in the hands of the Central Corporative 
Committee of this Ministry. This commit- 
tee, under the direct control of Mussolini, 
became the most important and powerful 
economic bureau in Fascist Italy. The pow- 
ers and duties of the Ministry and its execu- 
tive committee have been thus summarized 
by Professor J. W. Hoot: 


The Ministry of Corporations stands at the top 
of the hierarchy composed of the Employers’ and 
Employees’ Federations and of the Corporations. 
This powerful organization is really in charge of 
the economic administration of the Italian econ- 
omy. It ratifies the collective labor contracts, ar- 
bitrates collective disputes, approves and inspects 
the Employer and Employee Confederations and 
their divisions. It supervises social insurance and 
unemployment compensation. It directs the 
councils of the Corporations. It also performs 


the usual work of Supervising patents and copy- 
rights; inspections of factories, weights and meas- 
ures; and customs regulation. In addition it op- 
erates as a planning agency for the development 
of the economic system and the improvement of 
the forms of economic organization. Performing 
these duties, it is the most powerful economic 
agency in Italy.4 

The corporative state only a front for Fas- 
cist rule. Inasmuch as the corporative state 
dealt mainly with economic problems. of 
Italy, we may refer to the discussion of its 
Operations in Fascist economics in the pre- 
ceding chapter. The important fact to re- 
member is that the real government of Italy, 
resided in the Fascist party and its organiza- 
tions, especially the Grand Council of Fas- 
cism and the National Directory. The much 
publicized corporative state was incidental 
and subordinate to the system of political 
authority administered directly by the Fas- 
cist party and its executive organization. 
Hence it was not a matter of great political 
significance that Mussolini, on March 23, 
1936, announced the termination of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the substitution 
for it of the National Council of Corpora- 
tions. The corporative state in Italy was a 
dream of the future rathér than a realized 
fact. Fundamentally, the government of 
Italy was one-man rule, Mussolini. domi- 
nated the system and carried out his author- 
ity through the Fascist party, as Stalin ad- 
ministers Russia through the Communist 


party. 


IV. TOTALITARIAN GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY: UNDER HITLER AND 
NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


Absolute control in the hands of Hitler 
and the National Socialist party. Just as in 
Italy the absolute political authority resided 
in the Fascist party, so in Nazi Germany it 
was vested in the National Socialist (Nazi) 
party. On July 14, 1933, Hitler decreed 
that this party constituted the only legal 
party in Germany, and that to create any 
other party would constitute high treason to 
the state. Already, on March 24, 1933, the 
power to govern by decree had been con- 
ferred on the cabinet which was staffed with, 
and dominated by, the leaders of the Na- 
tional Socialist party. The next important 
step in centralizing National Socialist dicta- 
torship was taken on January 30, 1934, when 


local government was terminated in the vari- 
ous states that had made up the old German 
Empire and the German Republic. All Ger- 
many was united in the consolidated govern- 
ment of the Third Reich. All legislative 
powers were taken away from the local states, 
and henceforth they were to be administrated 
by officials appointed by the central govern- 
ment under the immediate supervision of 
the Ministry of the Interior. The old Reichs- 
rat, which had represented the former states 
of Germany as the upper house of the Ger- 
man legislature, was abolished in February 
1934. Only the Reichstag remained, and 
this merely as a formality. It was rarely 
summoned by Hitler and had no real author- 
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ity. The law-making power was assumed 
by the Nazi cabinet headed by Hitler. 

The National Socialist party, which was 
the supreme political power, was made up of 
such units as the Storm Troopers, the Hitler 
Guards, the Motor Corps, the Hitler Youth 
Organization, the National Socialist German 
Students’ Union, and the National Socialist 
Women’s Organization. There was also a 
party cabinet working with the official gov- 
ernment cabinet. The general headquarters 
of the party remained in Munich, but a branch 
was maintained in Berlin to be more con- 
venient to the center of the government. 

Hitler’s purges. One of the most charac- 
teristic policies in one-party rule in a 
totalitarian system is purging the party of 
any members or leaders who oppose the 
dictator. Stalin has repeatedly purged the 
Communist party and the Soviet leaders, 
and he is still purging them. Mussolini did 
the same thing in Italy, though never as fre- 
quently or drastically as Stalin. Hitler, too, 
was ruthless in maintaining undisputed au- 
thority within the Nazi party. In June 1934 
he killed off a number of his former associates 
who threatened his absolute power. Among 
them were: Ernst Röhm, head of the Nazi 
Storm Troops and once one of Hitler's clos- 
est friends and collaborators; Gregor Strasser, 
another former confidant of Hitler; and 
former Chancellor von Schleicher. Röhm 
was in favor of carrying out some of the 
promises of social and economic reform that 
the Nazis had made to the German people 
—the Socialism they had promised. Early in 
February 1938 a bloodless purge removed 
Field Marshal von Blomberg and other im- 
portant army officers who opposed certain 
of Hitler’s military and foreign policies. 
This gave Hitler greater power over the 
army and removed its moderating influence 
from his foreign policy. The most drastic 
of his purges came after an attempt was 
made on Hitler’s life in the summer of 1944. 
A large number of army officers, officials, and 
other prominent Germans were either shot or 
put under rigorous guard in concentration 
camps. 

The Nazi cabinets. Naturally, the actual 
political power had to be concentrated, and 
it was lodged in the Nazi cabinet set up on 
March 24, 1933, under the leadership of Hit- 
ler and appointed by him. In it the power 


of the new German totalitarian state was 
consolidated perhaps more completely and 
directly than it was in any Fascist organiza- 
tion in Italy. The cabinet had the usual 
ministries and the new Minister of Propa- 
ganda. 

The cabinet had supreme executive and 
legislative powers, and it exercised supervi- 
sion over all judicial decisions. Besides su- 
preme political power, it exerted complete 
control over German economic life. It was 
empowered to draw up a new constitution 
for Nazi Germany and to indicate the man- 
ner of choosing Hitler's successor, as Fuehrer. 
In addition to the formal government cab- 
inet, there was a Nazi party cabinet which 
worked with the official cabinet, but was ac- 
tually more powerful, just as in Soviet Russia 
the Communist party organization and its 
“cabinet” are more powerful than the formal 
political structure and the official cabinet. 

In theory, Hitler ruled as the Leader (Der 
Fuehrer, like Il Duce in Italy) of the German 
people. This German system of dictatorial 
leadership under National Socialism bore a 
closer resemblance to the old German comi- 
tatus of ancient tribal times than it did to the 
earlier absolute monarchies or any historic 
dictatorships of the past. It was not as thor- 
oughly rationalized into a philosophical the- 
ory of government as was the position of 
Mussolini in Italian politics. 

Centralization of authority in Nazi Ger- 
many. The political power of Hitler and 
his cabinet in Germany was the most com- 
plete exemplification of centralized political 
authority in a totalitarian state that has 
thus far appeared, whereas Soviet Russia, a 
federal union of Socialist republics, is far from 
being centralized. Hitler and the National 
Socialists followed the same political philoso- 
phy as the Italian Fascists in discarding the 
whole traditional doctrine of natural rights, 
civil liberties, majority rule, and the like. 
To this, Hitler added the persecution of 
racial minorities, especially the Jews. Hitler 
also went much further than Mussolini in 
persecuting all dissenters from official party 
doctrine, not only radicals and democrats, 
but critical Protestants and Catholics. 

The corporate state rejected. A vigorous 
attempt was made in Germany in 1933 
to create a corporative state along the lines 
of the Italian precedent, The leader of this 
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movement was Gottfried Feder, Hitler’s old 
mentor and the author of the original 1920 
platform of the National Socialist party. 
But Hitler rejected the proposal and ousted 
Feder from the Nazi party. In describing 
the economic system under National Social- 
ism we have discussed the system of Estates 
that Hitler set up to administer economic 
affairs instead of introducing anything like 
the Italian corporations. ° 

Crushing out criticism and the threat of 
counter-revolution. The dictatorial totali- 
tarian state requires for its existence and 
perpetuation a system of iron discipline that 
effectively suppresses criticism and the de- 
velopment of counter-revolution. In Nazi 
Germany this was effected partly by abolish- 
ing such ordinary civil liberties as the 
freedom of speech, press, assembly, and re- 
ligion, and the right of trial by jury. These 
measures, with a rigorous system of censor- 
ship over the press, radio, and all other 
agencies. of communication, and the spying 
of the secret police, effectively squelched all 
criticism. 

Hitler’s Nazi Gestapo, under the direction 
of Heinrich Himmler, perhaps the ablest and 
most energetic of Hitler's Nazi associates, car- 
ried on the same sort of spying and terrorism 
in Nazi Germany that the OGPU did in 
Soviet Russia. It put into concentration 
camps those who were suspected of disloyalty 
or who criticized the Nazi leadership and 
policies, and it did everything else that was 
possible to ferret out and suppress any move- 
ment against the Nazis. Those under sus- 
picion of hostility to the National Socialist 
regime could be imprisoned without trial. 
As early as 1934 it was estimated that there 
were about 100,000 political prisoners in 
prisons and concentration camps, 

Propaganda in Italy and Germany. But 
discipline without enthusiasm was likely to 
prove dangerous. Like Stalin in Russia, the 
Fascists and Nazis had the task of making 
the citizens accept the new system and of 
making them like it. This was done by a 
most comprehensive program of propaganda 


for engendering patriotic enthusiasm, in- 
stilling fear of other governments (particu- 
larly Soviet Russia), raising hopes of internal 
prosperity and external conquest, and glori- 
fying the benefits conferred by Fascism and 
Nazism. Though Italian propaganda was 
impressive, the most complete development 
of totalitarian propaganda was that achieved 
in Germany under the Ministry for Propa- 
ganda, presided over by Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
the greatest master of mass persuasion the 
world has known. Hitler was able to stir 
great throngs of Germans by his speeches, but 
Goebbels succeeded in bringing psychologi- 
cal enthusiasm and zest to the whole of Nazi 
Germany. Special stress was laid on indoc- 
trinating the younger generation with Na- 
tional Socialist ideology, and the Hitler 
Youth Organization was one of the most en- 
thusiastic and efficient agencies in the Nazi- 
fication of Germany. 

On the whole, the propaganda succeeded 
amazingly well in popularizing the dictatorial 
regime in both Italy and Germany. Demo- 
cratic enemies of Fascism and Nazism liked 
to imagine that Italy and Germany beneath 
the censorship were seething with discon- 
tent and imminent revolution before the sec- 
ond World War. But this was mainly wish- 
ful thinking, especially as regards Nazi Ger- 
many. For the most part, Fascist and Nazi 
citizens became enthusiastic about the new 
system and took the loss of their former 
liberties without great resentment. There 
was no immediate prospect in 1939 that Fas- 
cism or Nazism would be overthrown as a 
result of popular domestic discontent, short 
of devastating military defeat. As a matter 
of fact, the Nuremberg Trials of 1945-46 
demonstrated that the chief threat of any 
successful revolt against the Nazis lay in the 
German army rather than in the masses. 
Had Chamberlain not backed down before 
Munich, there was at least a good gambling 
chance that the Army might have staged a 
successful counter-revolution; but, of course, 
if it had succeeded, it would not have brought 
democracy to Germany. 


V. THE PROSPECT OF ELIMINATING TOTALITARIANISM 


Conditions that breed totalitarianism still political trends in the immediate future. 


persist. The question naturally arises what 
is the prospect of getting rid of totalitarian 


Nobody could be more repelled by totali- 
tarian ways of life than the author of this 
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book, but as social scientist and historian he 
must admit that the outlook is not promis- 
ing. Totalitarianism is begotten by condi- 
tions rather than by men, however evil the 
men. Killing Mussolini and Hitler, how- 
ever satisfying it may be to us personally, 
will not end totalitarianism as long as the 
conditions persist that permitted such men 
to flourish and lead nations. And the condi- 
tions that make for totalitarianism—chaos, 
misery, and crises—are now far more notable 
and numerous than after the first World 
War. Critics of Hitler and Mussolini stressed 
the essential mediocrity of each leader. If that 
is true, it means there will be no lack of lead- 
ers capable of exploiting chaos and setting 
up new totalitarian regimes, Even if they 
were supreme geniuses—Winston Churchill 
called Mussolini one of the greatest statesman 
of the goth century, and was frequently al- 
most as flattering to. Hitler *—there is no 
reason to doubt the existence of equally able 
men today. 

And though Hitler and Mussolini are dead 
and gone, Stalin remains in power in Russia, 
the Soviet Union is stronger than ever, and 
the tightest totalitarian society that ever ex- 
isted is intact and all set to gain new power 
and prestige. All eastern and Balkan Eu- 
rope is within the Soviet orbit. Franco re- 
mains in power in Spain and seems well 
entrenched, thanks to Soviet attacks and 
other foreign criticism. Germany is in such 
unprecedented misery and chaos that perhaps 
no one but a strong ruler under Soviet or 
other tutelage can restore order and pros- 
perity there. Italy is far more miserable 
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and disorganized than when Mussolini took 
over with his Black Shirts. It takes a great 
deal of optimism to believe that Japan will 
permanently espouse any advanced type of 
democracy under forcible foreign indoctrina- 
tion. China is in complete chaos, and is 
likely to be rescued only by some totalitarian 
leader of either the Right or the Left. 

Only the label of Fascism has perished. 
The word Fascism has probably been dis- 
credited for good and all, though one can 
never predict fluctuations of public temper. 
Though Stalin was transformed in American 
and British opinion from a brutal dicta- 
torial invader of a small nation to a chival- 
rous warrior for freedom within one month 
after June 22, 1941, it is unlikely that any 
new totalitarian regime will deliberately 
adopt an overt Fascist label. Its leaders 
would be too smart for that. Yet it will do 
no great good to get rid of a label if the real- 
ity persists. And the reality of totalitarian- 
ism and Fascism does persist. It is for this 
reason that we have refused to identify totali- 
tarianism exclusively with either Fascism, 
Nazism, or Soviet rule. The sad but actual 
fact is that many forces and groups now 
making for totalitarianism are actually op- 
erating under anti-Fascist labels and slogans, 
while employing strictly totalitarian tactics, 
such as undercover pressure groups and ter- 
rorism—at least the psychological variety. 
The late Huey Long was not always right in 
his ideology, but he was certainly right when 
he predicted that if Fascism comes to the 
United States, it will come in the guise of 
anti-Fascism. 


VI. PROPOSED REMEDIES FOR DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY IN OUR MACHINE AGE 


Only successful democracy can ward off to- 
talitarianism. The rising threat of totali- 
tarianism has stimulated honest and realistic 
friends of democracy and liberty to a re- 
examination of democratic tenets and prob- 
lems, in order to strengthen democracy and 
make it better adapted to the problems of 
the mid-goth century. Some of the problems 
of democracy and the proposals to solve them 
have been mentioned in preceding chapters. 
Here they will be assembled and analyzed 
systematically. The main hope the democ- 
racies have of resisting totalitarianism is that 
they can remedy the defects of democracy 


before these defects lead to crises that invite 
totalitarian methods to cope with them. 
There has been little true democracy. A 
very common answer to the criticism of de- 
mocracy as it exists today and to the revela- 
tion of its shortcomings is the assertion that 
we have never really had true democracy, in 
Britain, France, or the United States. It is 
asserted that we must get it before we can 
try it and discover whether it is really ade- 
quate to handling the complicated problems 
of our machine age. This means that the 
majority have never really ruled in a demo- 
cratic government; and that though officials 
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may have been elected by a majority vote, 
the policies and administration of govern- 
ment have been controlled by a few very 
wealthy individuals or families. To docu- 
ment this charge there have been such books 
as Simon Haxey’s England’s Money Lords, 
and Ferdinand Lundberg’s America’s 60 
Families. 

Can there be real democracy? The rem- 
edy proposed by such critics is to put real 
democracy into operation and be sure that 
the majority actually dominate «public policy. 
But it is easier to prescribe this remedy than 
to suggest specific methods of accomplishing 
it. One of the most powerful arguments 
against the practicality of democracy is that 
after considerably more than a century of 
legal opportunity to realize democracy, the 
United States has not done so. Obviously 
it would have been far easier to put real de- 
mocracy into operation in the relatively sim- 
ple agricultural society of a century ago than 
it can ever be in our complicated industrial 
and urban era. Hence, this remedy for dem- 
ocratic defects is little more than wishful 
thinking. To achieve true democracy, there 
must be more definite and specific proposals 
as to how it is to be accomplished, and these 
proposals must be practicable. 

Is the remedy for democratic failures more 
democracy? The frequent assertion that the 
remedy for democracy is more democracy is 
based on the provisions for more direct ex- 
pression of popular opinion and strength in 
political life and practice, especially reforms 
in party government, direct primaries, the 
initiative, referendum, and recall—all briefly 
discussed already and shown effective. ‘These 
reforms all demand more popular interest 
and intelligence than the less complicated 
devices of our present democratic govern- 
ment. If there is not enough public inter- 
est and popular intelligence to take advan- 
tage of this simpler democratic machinery, 
how can they be adequate to operate more 
complex devices? In practice, direct pri- 
maries and the ‘initiative, referendum, and 
recall have not been a conspicuous success 
and have generally tended to decline in pop- 
ularity. Though there is no doubt that 
they are sound in principle, or that, if suc- 
cessfully applied, they would increase the 
democratic tendencies in. society, still the 
public has refused or been unable to take 
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advantage of the democratic opportunities 
inherent in these agencies. 

The need for experts in democratic gov- 
ernment. In essence, the vital problem of 
reforming democracy and making it worka- 
ble in our day is to get expert officials into 
every department of government, without 
sacrificing democracy in the process. If we 
get experts and do not assure popular con- 
trol, we drift into bureaucracy instead of 
reforming and revamping democracy. The ex- 
perts that democracy and party government 
have produced are not specialists in the art 
and science of government; they are expert 
merely in getting elected to office and getting 
re-elected. 

The expertness of politicians. The quali- 
ties of a successful politician are almost abso- 
lutely opposite to those needed in successful 
and competent statecraft. This very fact 
may doom democracy. and popular govern- 
ment in our age. But the first step in avert- 
ing such disaster is a full realization that the 
expertness of a politician is not the spe- 
cialized competence needed for governmental 
direction. Politicians are fond of criticizing 
specialists in government as mere amateurs 
and theorists. No doubt that is what they 
actually are in campaigning, vote-getting, and 
the showmanship of rough-and tumble poli- 
tics. But still they may be highly competent 
when it comes to the matter of actual govern- 
ment. 

Extending the civil service system to law- 
makers and judges. One of the most obvi- 
ous ways of increasing political expertness 
without sacrificing any essentials of democ- 
racy is to extend the civil service system to 
cover every type of office, legislative and 
judicial, as weil as administrative. Com- 
petent legislation today requires even more 
intelligence and information than efficient 
administration, Yet we prescribe rigorous 
civil service qualifications for a petty govern- 
mental clerk, and permit men who could not 
qualify as an insignificant administrative 
functionary to run for the office of United 
States Senator and occupy this vastly responsi- 
ble political post. 

If we are to have democracy, the legisla- 
tive branch of the government must remain 
elective. But without sacrificing a whit of 
democracy, we could insist that nobody be 
a candidate for any important legislative 
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office until he qualified by passing a suitable 
civil service test. Though this process would 
not make it certain that we would always 
have the ablest and best informed men in the 
legislative branches of government, it would 
insure us against legislators who were not 
technically qualified to fill their posts. A 
good showman might still win in a popular 
election over an opponent less gifted in the 
arts of popular appeal. But with a rigorous 
civil service test for all candidates for legisla- 
tive office, the successful showman would at 
least be technically equipped for his official 
duties. Certainly a rigorous civil service 
system for all candidates for legislative office 
would enormously increase the competence 
and efficiency of our legislatures—and the 
wisdom and realism of our legislation. The 
alternative is the gradual collapse of repre- 
sentative government, and replacing popular 
legislation by the edicts of dictators and the 
will of bureaucrats. 

What we have said about civil service tests 
for legislators applies equally to aspirants for 
judicial office, whether elective or appointive. 


At present, relatively few of our judges, even - 


in the higher courts, are men with superior 
knowledge of jurisprudence and its relation 
to statecraft. The great majority of our 
judges have shown competence as politicians, 
public prosecutors, corporation lawyers, and 
the like. Occasionally they have been effi- 
cient experts in these activities—which ob- 
viously have little relation to competence in 
promoting justice and social progress. 
Would not it be reasonable to insist that 
every important judicial post should be held 
by a man with as high a degree of legal com- 
petence as the average professor of law in a 
good law school? 

If we were able to bring all branches of 
government within a really honest and effi- 
cient civil service system, this single reform 
might solve the problems of democratic gov- 
ernment and make democracy competent to 
meet the complicated problems of our epoch. 
But how may such a reform be adopted? It 
is opposed to all the traditions that have 
come down from the past. It would be vig- 
orously resisted by the vested interests of 
machine politics. And there would be pub- 
lic hostility to such a comprehensive program 
of political reform. Nevertheless, unless such 
a program is adopted, there seems little hope 


for the future of democracy. It is doubtful 
if a combination of all the other reforms 
suggested would suffice to salvage democracy. 

Indeed it will even require plenty of pres- 
sure and checking on a comprehensive civil 
service system to assure alertness and energy 
after the appointees have attained security. 
There is no mysterious magic in any civil 
service system, however rigorous and honestly 
conducted. Its success involves the proper 
spirit of devotion and responsibility as well 
as a smoothly running routine. There is a 
tendency for intellectual sloth and ineptitude 
to creep up on public servants soon after 
they have become safe in their positions. 
There is some danger that the rigor and level 
of the civil service may be lowered if exces- 
sive favoritism is shown to veterans. The new 
generation of civil servants in the United 
States will soon be overwhelmingly made up 
of veterans. Yet, this is not so serious as 
some imagine, since most of the. able-bodied 
males of the present generation were in some 
branch of the armed service between 1940 
and 1946. The chief problem will be to as- 
sure that able and qualified veterans get the 
posts. ‘i 

Professional education for government. 
Another proposed remedy for democracy is 
the establishment, in a systematic way, ol 
higher education for public servants. Be- 
sides general instruction in politics and re- 
lated subjects in our colleges and universi- 
ties, we should have special graduate schools 
to train men who desire to enter various 
departments of public life. These should be 
maintained at public expense, to prevent 
them from being limited to the rich and 
well-born, which would help defeat democ- 
racy. Business has already set the pattern in 
this respect. Businessmen—despite long 
prejudice against higher education—have 
come to understand that the intricacies of 
contemporary industrial and commercial life 
make it difficult for anybody short of a genius 
to take over the responsibilities of administer- 
ing a great modern business enterprise with- 
out specialized training. So businessmen 
have endowed and are supporting profes- 
sional schools of business administration, 
and they rely more and more upon graduates 
of these institutions for their active manage- 
ment personnel. 

Surely government today is as complicated 
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as business and requires as expert training. 
The public can fairly demand that their 
servants shall be as well prepared as those 
who minister to our material needs in indus- 
try and commerce. If we required all candi- 
dates for office to qualify through rigorous 
civil service tests, the majority who aspire to 
public office would find it necessary to attend 
graduate schools that would prepare men 
and women for political responsibilities. No 
doubt, experience needs to be added to edu- 
cation to produce the ideal public servant. 
But the experience is more likely to be 
profitable if it is accompanied by an initial 
understanding of the problems to be mas- 
tered. If our public servants were profes- 
sionally trained, that would assure the expert 
competence that is now so sadly lacking as 
to menace our democratic institutions. 

The political education of citizens in a 
democracy. There are other obvious ways 
in which education may well contribute to 
the reform of democracy. Not everybody 
can hold public office in a democratic system, 
but all citizens must participate in political 
life through the exercise of suffrage. They 
cannot even vote competently unless they are 
educated to understand the issues on which 
they vote and to assess the candidates for 
whom they vote. To assure this, far more 
attention should be given to the problems of 
democracy and civil government in our col- 
leges and universities, and in our grammar 
and high schools. Education for citizen- 
ship must begin early, especially as only 
about 10 per cent of our citizens ever get to 
college, and only about half of them finish 
high school. They cannot be expected to 
make an intelligent use of the suffrage unless 
they have some intelligent grasp upon the 
problems of politics. In a very fundamental 
sense the problem of democratic reform is a 
problem of educational reform. One of the 
main reasons for the current democratic 
debacle is that our extensive educational sys- 
tem has operated over a century without 
any deliberate and intelligent effort to train 
for democracy. Although we have had free 
public education for a century, what we have 
taught the children in the schools has virtu- 
ally ignored the information essential to un- 
derstanding the nature, problems, and re- 
sponsibilities of democracy. 

Can the blind lead the blind? In dealing 
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with the problem of education in relation to 
democracy it is well to stress the fact that 
while our citizens have been usually ill- 
informed in their school and college experi- 
ence, they are all too frequently confused and 
misinformed in the education they get on 
public affairs outside of schools, especially by 
newspaper columnists and radio commenta- 
tors. Columnists and commentators exert 
far more influence on civic attitudes and in- 
formation than our formal educators and 
schools. Yet no qualifications are imposed 
upon them when they go before millions on 
the printed page or on the air. We nor- 
mally require the average grade-school 
teacher to take a college course and a year or 
more of professional pedagogical training. 
We require a college professor to spend seven 
years before he is allowed to present his 
specialty before a mere handful of students. 
Yet we permit columnists and commentators 
to address millions on public questions with 
a dogmatism and assurance that few college 
professors would exhibit; and we do not re- 
quire these columnists and commentators to 
present qualifications equal to those de- 
manded of a primary school teacher. Some 
of the most popular columnists and com- 
mentators are men most notoriously ig- 
norant of the elements of history, social 
science, and public affairs. As long as Amer- 
ican children are not educated for democratic 
citizenship in the schools, and as long as 
they depend on miscellaneous misinforma- 
tion on the radio and in newspapers after the 
school age has been passed, they can hardly 
be qualified to operate a democracy. 

Value and limitations of a brain trust. 
We heard a great deal, especially in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s first term, about a brain trust as 
a remedy for the defects of democracy. ‘The 
term implies reliance upon educated experts, 
either in specific governmental posts or as 
unofficial advisors of administrators and leg- 
islators. There is no doubt that we need 
more brains in politics than we have had in 
the past. If a brain trust really possesses 
brains, we must welcome its advent, cither 
in formal government or in an informal 
advisory capacity. But an arbitrarily chosen 
brain trust is not a sufficient and reliable 
remedy for the illness of our democratic sys- 
tem. As long as politicians fill our highest 
offices, even sincere reliance upon a brain 
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trust cannot accomplish a maximum benefit; 
for even if they are sympathetic, most politi- 
cians are not competent to understand or 
follow the advice of experts, any more than 
a layman could proceed with a difficult sur- 
gical operation simply upon the advice of a 
veteran physician. Moreover, politicians are 
more likely to be guided by considerations 
of expediency than by the sound advice of 
political experts when the two come into 
conflict. The downfall and disgrace of Mr. 
Roosevelt's brain trust may be attributed to 
this circumstance more than to the hostility 
of politicians and the newspapers. 

Another reason why the brain-trust type 
of reform is not likely to be adequate is that 
there is nothing to assure its permanence. 
One president may rely upon expert ad- 
visors; another may prefer to be guided by 
political playboys. Mr. Roosevelts brain 
trust was preceded by the Ohio Gang and 
followed by the Missouri Gang. And the 
example of Mr. Roosevelt's administrations 
is overwhelming proof that even a single 
president can vacillate impressively in the 
degree of his affection for expert guidance 
and reliance upon it. The only way we can 
be certain of the permanent usefulness and 
utilization of a brain trust is through a uni- 
versal civil service system which will insure 
our having relatively brainy and well- 
informed men in every important govern- 
mental office. 

Congress also needs a brain trust. Inci- 
dentally, it may be pointed out that it is not 
only the president who needs the aid of a 
brain trust. The problems of legislation re- 
quire just as much technical guidance as ad- 
ministration; and Congress needs expert ad- 
vice as much as the Chief Executive and his 
subordinates. Some relief along this line 
was provided for in Senator La Follette’s bill 
to streamline Congress and provide its com- 
mittees with more research assistance. Ironi- 
cally enough, Senator La Follette, one of the 
most experienced and competent men in the 
Senate, was defeated for renomination shortly 
after the President had signed a somewhat 
emasculated measure to reform congressional 
procedure. 

Administrative syndicalism. Another pro- 
posed reform for democracy, which has 
gained special popularity in Europe, is ad- 
ministrative syndicalism—which must not be 


confused with the radical proletarian move- 
ment of Syndicalism. Under administrative 
syndicalism, legislators, as representatives of 
the people, would determine and lay down 
the broad general principles of public policy. 
They would then leave it to expert adminis- 
trators to work these policies out in detail 
and to supervise their practical operation. 

In theory, this would seem an admirable 
solution of the joint problem of popular 
control and expert administration. The 
great problem is to assure the successful 
operation of such a scheme. Legislators, 
dominated by political considerations, would 
be all too likely to hamstring the work of the 
expert administrators; and the latter would 
tend to develop a bureaucratic attitude and 
to become resentful of popular control. 

The administrative commissions and 
boards under the New Deal were a limited 
application of the principles of administra- 
tive syndicalism. On the whole, they did a 
good job, and their work was an improve- 
ment over the previous political practice of 
our country. But the experiment illustrated 
the typical difficulty already outlined, politi- 
cal jealousy and interference on the one 
hand, and bureaucratic tendencies on the 
other. In principle, administrative syndical- 
ism has real political promise. But its gains 
in efficiency carry with them a real potential 
threat to democracy. The orders and de- 
crees of these administrative boards and com- 
missions frequently have as much force and 
authority as laws passed by Congress. But, 
though this administrative law may be su- 
perior in intelligence and realism to much 
congressional legislation, it has little popular 
basis and is hardly an expression of the will 
of the people. 

Intelligence tests for voting. Another 
proposed reform for democratic practice is 
one which has grown up out of the scientific 
disproof of the traditional democratic as- 
sumption that all men are not only figura- 
tively, but actually, equal in ability. A gen- 
eration or more of competent mental testing, 
administered to the most diversified samples 
of the population, demonstrates that any 
population varies all the way from genius to 
a low grade of idiocy with less intelligence 
than the higher apes. Not more than 15 
per cent of the population ever Possess su- 
perior mental capacity, and not over go per 
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cent have anything like marked mental at- 
tainments. 

To many, it appears quite absurd that the 
vote of a well-informed intellectual genius 
(like John Dewey) should possess no more 
weight at the polls than the vote of an ig- 
norant moron. Those who are impressed 
by this absurdity propose a weighted suffrage 
based on mental tests and other demonstra- 
tions of education and information. It is 
difficult to deny the logic of this proposal, 
but it is also easy to recognize the tremen- 
dous opposition its adoption would face. 
The whole accumulated tradition of the dem- 
ocratic dogma of the equality of man is op- 
posed to any such proposition. Moreover, 
politicians would fight such reforms to the 
death, for they realize that their own appeal 
is strongest and most effective with the medi- 
ocre and the morons, and least effective with 
those who are possessed of intelligence and 
information, Hence, they would naturally 
resist any plan designed to increase the politi- 
cal power of the able and informed, and to 
reduce that of the stupid and ignorant. 

Occupational representation. Since de- 
mocracy is inseparably involved with repre- 
sentative government, certain reforms that 
have been suggested for representative gov- 
ernment might aid democracy. 

One suggestion is to abandon the princi- 
ple of representation by territorial districts 
and population and base it upon the vital 
occupational and professional groups in mod- 
ern society. It is claimed that, since each 
district contains many interests, even the 
most conflicting interests, no one elected 
representative can logically or competently 
represent his whole district in a legislature; 
but if the leading interest-groups or voca- 
tions elected their representatives directly, 
those who were thus elected could honestly 
and competently represent those who elected 
them. The argument is that such a system 
would produce superior representatives, since 
no interest-group would take the chance of 
being represented by a venal, ignorant or 
incompetent man. And this method would 
also eliminate the evil of the lobby, since all 
interests could be directly represented. 

There is much to support the force and 
logic of this proposition, but it runs counter 
to the older democratic idea that representa- 
tive government must be based upon districts 
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and upon numerical representation and 
majority decisions. Great confusion woald 
arise as to the distribution of power and 
numerical representation among the various 
interest-groups. Vocational representation 
has been tried in different degrees in Europe, 
but it has never been installed except as the 
result of revolution or war. 

Proportional representation. The other 
suggestion for a modification of our repre- 
sentative system is proportional representa- 
tion. Under our present system, the de- 
feated minority, even though it polls only 
one less vote than the majority, has no direct 
representation. Proportional representation 
proposes a system under which the minority 
would be represented under any and all con- 
ditions in proportion to their voting strength. 
There is no doubt of the soundness of this 
system or of its possible contribution to im- 
proving the efficiency and fairness of repre- 
sentative government and democratic rule. 
But the system of voting is so complicated 
that it requires more interest and application 
than the average voter is inclined to display. 
Hence, it has been no more successful in 
practice than direct primaries, the initiative, 
referendum and recall, which likewise call 
for special interest and alertness on the part 
of the electorate. 

A sane international policy needed in de- 
mocracy. Democratic government cannot 
ignore the implications of international poli- 
tics, especially if the country happens 
to be particularly vulnerable to assault from 
without. Many leading pacifists believed 
about a century ago that democracy discour- 
ages war. But democratic countries have 
proved no less willing than monarchies and 
dictatorships to make war with enthusiasm, 
whether it be a war of defense or aggression. 
The herd gusto for war can be whipped up 
by clever politicians using modern propa- 
ganda methods just as effectively in a democ- 
racy as in a dictatorship. It is evident. that 
war puts democracy in jeopardy by the tem- 
porary suppression of democratic institu- 
tions, the crushing economic impact of war, 
and the like. The democratic way of life 
never really recovered from the first World 
War, though the war was designed to make 
the world safe for democracy. There are 
many who doubt whether democracy can ever 
be revived on an extensive scale after the 
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second World War. At any rate, it will not 
take many more world wars to bring demo- 
cratic civilization to an ignominious end. 

It follows that the salvation of democracy 
depends not only on internal reforms de- 
signed to increase expertness in government, 
but also upon collaboration in reasonable 
plans of international statecraft, looking to- 
ward the reduction and prevention of war- 
fare. But this carries with it its dangers, just 
as extreme isolation has in the past. Ex- 
cesses of international zeal, well described as 
“globaloney,” increase rather than diminish 
the danger of involvement in war. As soon 
as we accept the doctrine that a democratic 
nation must interfere in every foreign quar- 
rel, then the door is open to endless warfare, 
and the termination of democracy is thereby 
assured, 

Overemphasis upon internationalism men- 
aces democracy not only by increasing the 
probability of war, but through participation 
in overambitious schemes of world govern- 

nent. If democracy is proving currently in- 
competent to administer political responsi- 
bilities within limited domestic boundaries, 
it is not likely to be successful with the added 
responsibilities of governing foreign lands, 
Any really effective world government today, 
if it went beyond the boundaries of policing 
for peace, would have to be highly dictatorial 
to succeed. For a democracy to participate 
as a member of an international dictatorship 
would surely have an unfortunate reaction 
upon democratic inclinations and policies at 
home. It would be as bad as the efforts of 
democracies in the past to participate actively 
in imperialism and colonialism. 

Democracy cannot be imposed by force. 
Another important matter to be considered 
is that the world cannot be made democratic 
by force. No country has been able to force 
democracy upon its own citizens, and the at- 
tempt to establish democracy abroad through 
force is bound to fail in more signal fashion. 
The first World War and its aftermath af- 
forded ample proof of this, and the lesson 
was driven home even more forcibly by the 
second World War before the conflict came 
to an end. Even when democracy is sin- 
cerely desired by a given population, preserv- 
ing it and operating it with success proves 
very difficult. There is not the slightest 
prospect for an enduring democracy if it is 
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forced upon a country at the point of a 
bayonet, or dropped upon it from the air by 
giant bombers. 

Is political government in its terminal 
stages? More drastic than any of these pro- 
posals with respect to the reform of demo- 
cratic institutions is the suggestion of some 
thoughtful writers that the whole era of politi- 
cal government is approaching its end. The 
state is viewed by such political philosophers 
as only an episode in the political experience 
of mankind. It did not appear until very 
late in the total experience of the human 
race, when it arose in the city-states of Ori- 
ental antiquity. It was a natural expression 
of a certain type of cycle of culture, adapting 
itself to institutional variations in the form of 
city-states, monarchies, republics, and democ- 
racies. Its origins and evolution took place 
primarily before the rise of modern indus- 
trialism. Some writers contend that con- 
temporary industrial society has of itself pro- 
vided natural organs for government that 
render political government and the state 
obsoléte, unnecessary, obstructive, and ex- 
pensive. Political government should be 
thrown overboard, according to this school 
of thought, and we should govern directly 
and honestly through the new instrumentali- 
ties that industrialism has produced. A good 
summary of this argument has been set forth 
by William Kay Wallace, a writer of emi- 
nently conservative and respectable back- 
ground, in his thoughtful book The Passing 
of Politics: 


The economy of the new age is bursting the 
bonds of the political organization of society, and 
demands a new scheme of social arrangements. 
The new psychological attitude reveals that poli-” 
tics can no longer offer an adequate channel of 
approach. Modern politics is based on a social 
organization in which town economy was the pre- 
vailing type, the middle-class viewpoint the ac- 
cepted standard, where any enfranchised man in 
the community might rightfully aspire, and be 
able to represent adequately the interests of his 
community without requiring special knowledge 
or special training. But this is admittedly no 
longer the case. Not only is the middle-class 
view-point being discarded, but the demand for 
special knowledge is daily increasing with the re- 
sult that the best that the political State can de- 
vise, is for government to extend its functions, 
first in one direction, then in another, in order to 
meet the emergencies of the situation as they may 


arise. This renders effective control, in a politi- 
cal sense of the term, impossible. 

Thus we see that the State instead of assuming 
far-seeing direction and leadership, initiative and 
a constructive plan of action which good govern- 
ment implies—and by “good” we mean no more 
than that suited to the needs of the times—is con- 
stantly being harassed, constantly giving ground 
before the organized assault of those determined 
to bring about changes in the existing order. 

The rise of the great associations of trade 
unions, such as the C.G.T. in France, the Triple 
Alliance of mine, railway and transport workers’ 
unions in England, or the American Federation 
of Labor and the Labour Leagues of Australia; of 
defensive associations of employers, and indus- 
trial combinations, such as the International Har- 
vester Company, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, or the Stinnes Konzern, present phenomena 
of singular, historical importance. It is an error 
to suppose, as is so often done, that the trade 
unions, employers’ associations and industrial 
combinations, are to be looked upon as integral 
parts of the modern State. They are on the con- 
trary, negations of the State, politically conceived, 
and are powerful agencies working for the disin- 
tegration of politics. . . . 

The parties in the new social order thus appear 
as capital and labour, which here replace the older 
political parties. Capital is represented as the con- 
servative party, made up of those who desire the 
continuance of the present status of property and 
its attendant system of government; labour as the 
radicals who desire the development of a system 
which will insure for them an adequate distribu- 
tion of the wealth which they produce. But 
neither capital nor labour are in fact interested in 
politics in the sense of the enforcement of abstract 
rights of the individual or the will of the major- 
ity. They are both concerned solely with qucs- 
tions of industrial efficiency, of organization and 
management, of wages and profits. 

Political ethics, the middle-class moral code of 
right and wrong in business and elsewhere, a nar- 
row, limited national view-point have in them- 
selves little influence in the councils of either cap- 
ital or labour. The problems arising from the 
new functional economy are of greater impor- 
tance. Manufacture for exchange, migratory 
populations and increasing delocalization, mobil- 
ity of capital and easy access to places of produc- 
tion, emphasis on social solidarity rather than in- 
dividual privilege, on material advantages and 
not on legal rights are some of the factors of the 
new industrialism. These cannot be adjusted by 
political methods belonging to the older geo- 
graphical type of a society, rooted to one spot 
where a national boundary seemed a wide hori- 
zon, hoarding and accumulating, high virtues, in- 
dividual exclusiveness a mark of distinction, and 
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the vast majority of the population, producers of 
wealth, lived from hand to mouth, often in direst 
misery as hired labour.® ji 


Economic factors in democracy. Whether 
or not we accept a solution as drastic as the 
abandonment of political government and 
the repudiation of the state, it is obvious that 
the future of political institutions is closely 
linked with our economic life. One of the 
main causes for the complexity and difficulty 
of democratic politics is the economic chaos 
that results from the juxtaposition of a tech- 
nological equipment that is set up to produce 
abundance and an economy geared to the 
maintenance of scarcity. Incidental to this 
paradoxical economic picture are the lesser 
complications involved in the struggle of 
capital and labor and the political gestures 
designed to patch up the declining capitalis- 
tic order. If we could solve our economic 
problems in such a fashion as to insure full 
production for human use and to provide 
abundance for all, that would not only help 
to solve the economic impasse, but would 
also clarify political issues. If this change 
could be brought about by gradual and 
peaceful reform, it would not only insure 
economic plenty but also guarantee political 
democracy. It would also greatly lessen the 
risk of war—and thus reduce the interna- 
tional menace to democracy. 

Unfortunately, the world has never yet seen 
one great economic order supplanted by an- 
other through peaceful change. Wars and 
revolutions have always accompanied such 
transformations. In our day, the one effort 
to set up an economy of abundance and 
production for use—in Soviet Russia—affords 
contemporary confirmation of the dolorous 
prospect that drastic economic changes in- 
volve violence, bloodshed, and at least tempo- 
rary dictatorship. There are some who hold 
that we shall never be able to attain true 
democracy until we establish a cooperative 
commonwealth, which may grow out of gen- 
erations of economic and military strife and 
constitute the end-product of the great eco- 
nomic revolution involved in the termination 
of capitalism and the rise of an economy of 
abundance. This may prove true, but we 
may be certain that any peaceful changes 
that can contribute to economic readjust- 
ment and security will also have a beneficial 
reaction upon democratic processes, 
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VII. THE LAG IN CIVIL LIBERTY AND THE NEED FOR MORE UP-TO-DATE AND 
REALISTIC CONCEPTIONS OF LIBERTY 


The lag in civil liberty. It is an amazing 
fact that the civil liberties of the 1940's, so 
far as they exist, have made little or no ad- 
vance over those set forth in the English Bill 
of Rights of 1689, and that these were only 
the culmination and summation of political 
struggles over preceding centuries. In a 
complicated industrial era, we still limp 
along on the charter of liberties evolved in a 
postfeudal agrarian era. Cultural lag is no- 
where more impressive than in the matter of 
liberty. In the long run, we may well work 
out far more satisfactory conceptions of lib- 
erty than were achieved by the middle class 
in England in the 17th century. These Eng- 
lish ideals of liberty revolved mainly about 
economic considerations, and they were de- 
signed almost entirely to promote and but- 
tress the free enterprise of the rising com- 
mercial and business classes. 

Liberty can serve exploitation. Our an- 
cient liberties, which are our present liberties 
also, have been utilized to protect freedom 
of business enterprise and private property, 
and to exploit and depress the masses. For 
the masses, our liberty all too often has meant 
freedom to starve and shiver at subsistence 
wages or less. The Fourteenth Amendment 
to our Federal Constitution, in connection 
with the power of the Supreme Court to de- 
clare Federal laws unconstitutional, provided 
the most ingenious instrument in all human 
history for social and economic exploitation 
in the name of freedom and liberty. 

Liberty in contemporary perspective. The 
responsibilities and problems of our complex 
economy are not compatible with the same 
degree or type of freedom and independence 
that might flourish in a much simpler form 
of society. If life is to be made worth while, 
it must provide material abundance and eco- 
nomic security for every worthy citizen. If 
this, in turn, requires a greater degree of so- 
cial planning and economic regimentation, 
then we must prepare to submit to it; but we 
should be on the alert to see that no greater 
degree of government control is exerted than 
is essential to provide a decent standard of 
living for all. 

In the future evolution of liberty, we shall 


probably have to surrender some of our 
former economic freedom, and submit to ex- 
tensive planning and regulation to attain 
expert control that will result in abundance 
and security. But assured economic security 
for all will probably be more than adequate 
compensation for the loss of some former 
economic freedom, much of which is in- 
compatible with efficient production in an 
age of complex and efficient mechanical 
equipment. Indeed, in a planned economy, 
the only group that will have to sacrifice free- 
dom will be the business enterprisers, and 
the chief freedom they will be required to 
surrender is their freedom to waste and ex- 
ploit. 

Perhaps even more important in the future 
of liberty will be a fundamental revolution in 
our whole conception of the nature and so- 
cial applications of liberty. We shall come 
to understand that economic liberty is far less 
important than freedom in the intellectual 
and cultural realms. Indeed, it may well 
turn out that economic planning, to produce 
efficiency and abundance, is indispensable to 
the creation of that security and leisure 
which alone can make essential freedom ex- 
tensive and worth while. ‘There is no reason 
why economic planning and productive effi- 
ciency need prevent our having a far greater 
degree of liberty than mankind has ever 
known thus far in intellectual and cultural 
fields. It may be worth while again to call 
our attention to the fact that the cooperative 
movement offers an opportunity not only to 
provide an efficient planned economy and to 
assure abundance and security, but also actu- 
ally to increase the elements of democracy 
and freedom in our life. 

If freedom from want can be achieved only 
through an extension of public control over 
economic life, it may prove equally true that 
such things as freedom of expression and be- 
lief and freedom from fear will be increased 
in proportion to our achievement of freedom 
from worry and uncertainty with respect to 
subsistence. 

Liberty, insecurity, and war. One of our 
greatest fears is the fear of war. A planned 
economy that will insure abundance and per- 
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sonal security at home will promote freedom 
from both fear and war. A leading cause of 
war is the feeling of futility, desperation, and 
resentment on the part of the exploited 
masses who live constantly in misery and in- 
security. Groups of men living in misery 
are all too willing to gamble on the possi- 
bility that war may better their lot, at least 
for the time being. Opportunist political 
leaders have long recognized that one of the 
best methods of perpetuating themselves in 
power is to foment a war, distract popular at- 
tention from the failures, suffering, and dis- 
content at home, and concentrate public in- 
terest on plunder and rainbow-chasing in 
foreign regions—the further from home the 
better, Personal security, gained by a 
planned economy, would not only remove 
fear of want but would do a great deal to 
eliminate war and the fear of war. It would 
give the people a stake in peace and would 
place a strong obstacle in the path of war- 
mongering political opportunist. 

A new class support needed to defend civil 
liberty. If we are to have a realistic concep- 
tion of liberty and practical freedom in the 
future, we must also provide a new type of 
class support for liberty. In the past, only 
the middle class has ever had any overwhelm- 
ing regard for liberty or been willing to bat- 
tle consistently for it. Now the middle class 
is losing its dominant position in society. 

The white-collar proletariat of office help, 
clerks, salesmen, and the like have been no- 
toriously indifferent to their own rights. 
Through the operation of what the psycholo- 
gists call the mechanism of identification, 
they associate themselves with their employ- 
ers and their interests, and warmly support 
the employers in their exploitive practices. 

The pioneer farmer was formerly a bul- 
work of liberty in the United States. But 
the earlier robust individualism of the fron- 
tier farmer has evaporated in the face of the 
growing farm crisis. Faced with farm sur- 
pluses, penury and foreclosures, the farmers 
have turned to the government for aid— 
perhaps even more eagerly and comprehen- 
sively than labor has appealed to govern- 
ment. The laboring classes have had rela- 
tively little interest in liberty, except in so far 
as it has meant freedom to organize labor 
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unions and carry on collective bargaining. 
Radicals, such as the Communists, have 
wished liberty for their own propaganda, but 
they have been notoriously lacking in any 
fervor for liberty for others. 

A new Bill of Rights. If we are to provide 
an adequate and diversified class support for 
liberty in the future, we must develop new 
conceptions of liberty and a new schedule of 
liberties that will appeal to our white-collar 
proletariat, to farmers, and to workers, and 
that will make it reasonably certain that they 
will support the newer ideals and practices 
of liberty with the same enthusiasm with 
which the older notions of liberty have been 
defended by the middle-class capitalists. 
Such a modern and streamlined conception 
of liberty, which might well make an attrac- 
tive appeal to a wider public than Economic 
Royalists, was formulated by the National 
Resources Planning Board in November 
1942. This new Bill of Rights, conceived in 
terms of our goth century civilization, is the 
following: 


1, The right to work usefully and creatively 
through the productive years 

2. The right of fair play, adequate to command 
the necessities and amenities of life in exchange 
for work, ideas, thrift, and other socially valuable 
work 

g. The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical care 

4. The right to security, with freedom from 
fear of old age, want, dependency, sickness, unem- 
ployment, and accident 

5. The right to live in a system of free enter- 
prise, free from compulsory labor, irresponsible 
private power, arbitrary public authority, and un- 
regulated monopolies 

6. The right to come and go, to speak or be 
silent, free from spyings of secret political police 

7. The right to equality before the law with 
equal access to justice in fact 

8. The right to education for work, for citizen- 
ship, and for personal growth and happiness 

g. The right to rest, recreation and adventure, 
the opportunity to enjoy life, and to take part in 
advancing civilization. : 


How remote we are from realizing any such 
comprehensive and modern schedule of rea- 
listic liberties may be seen from the fact that 
Congress abolished the National Resources 
Planning Board in the summer of 1943. 
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VIII. THE MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION AND MANAGERIAL SOCIETY 


The notion of a managerial revolution. 
Among the most up-to-date and widely-dis- 
cussed predictions about the changes in the 
form of society and government that are 
taking place today or that lie immediately 
ahead of us is that which is described by the 
general title of the Managerial Revolution. 
Many publicists of note and intellectual dis- 
tinction believe that this term is far, more 
descriptive of the fundamental institutional 
trends in our day than State Capitalism, State 
Socialism, Fascism, Communism, or totalitar- 
ianism. This term, the Managerial Revolu- 
tion, describing the outstanding economic, 
political and social changes through which 
the world is now passing, was first applied to 
current institutional trends by Professor 
James Burnham, who published his sugges- 
tive book, The Managerial Revolution, in 
1941. 

_ Evolution of the concept of a managerial 
revolution. But generally similar views had 
been expressed by a number of writers for 
more than two decades. Thorstein Veblen 
and the Technocrats stressed the important 
managerial function which was being exerted 
in increasing frequency and scope by tech- 
nicians in our economy. Professor Frank W. 
Taussig contrasted the methods and func- 
tions of inventors vs. conventional capitalis- 
tic money-makers. Professor W. Z. Ripley, 
in Main Street and Wall Street (1926), first 
graphically called attention to the “corporate 
revolution” under finance capitalism that 
had installed managers rather than owners 
in control of nearly all American big busi- 
ness. This was more thoroughly docu- 
mented by Berle and Means in their Modern 
Corporation and Private Property. Men like 
Harry Overstreet had advocated vocational 
representation which would give a manager- 
ial cast to our legislative bodies. The pro- 
found and powerfully argued books of Law- 
rence Dennis, The Coming American Fascism 
and The Dynamics of War and Revolution, 
were less popular because Dennis indiscreetly, 
but perhaps more honestly, used the ugly 
word “Fascism” in his first book to describe 
the new managerial trends. More in har- 
mony with popular managerial analysis and 
ideology are: the works of David Cushman 
Coyle, sympathetic spokesman for the New 


Deal managerialism; Carl Dreher’s striking 
book, The Coming Showdown (1942); and 
the more recent writings of Stuart Chase for 
the Twentieth Century Fund. About a year 
before he submitted his much discussed so- 
cial security plan, Sir William Beveridge, the 
eminent British economist, advocated as the 
only feasible way to win the war a far more 
sweeping and far-reaching proposal, namely, 
a thoroughgoing managerial regime for Eng- 
land. In 1945, he set forth an elaborate blue- 
print for British managerialism in his Full 
Employment in a Free Society, analyzed in 
the preceding chapter. 

The essential concepts of a managerial 
revolution. A number of different currents 
of ideas have gone into this conception of a 
managerial revolution. Among them are: 
(1) the theory that the able few—the élite— 
must run our complicated society of today, 
a doctrine which has circulated from Plato's 
and Aristotle’s time to that of Pareto; (2) the 
criticism of horse-and-buggy democracy and 
“nose-counting” majority rule as inefficient, 
and the demand for experts in government; 
(3) the estimate of capitalism as a dying eco- 
nomic order, supplied by the Marxists, Veb- 
len, and the realistic institutional econo- 
mists; (4) the important fact pointed out by 
Ripley and by Berle and Means that, in the 
current stage of finance capitalism, manage- 
ment has been separated from ownership in 
all large business except the Ford Motor 
Company; (5) the theory of Technocrats and 
others that only industrial engineers are 
technically and professionally fitted to run 
our economy in the machine age, and that 
production should be mainly carried on for 
the use of the public rather than private 
profit; (6) the recognition of the increasing 
tendencies toward collectivism and state 
ownership, even in capitalistic and demo- 
cratic states; and (7) a confession of the folly 
and menace inherent in the international an- 
archy produced by the principle of national 
self-determination, and the consequent de- 
mand that nations should be federated into 
regional units based upon contiguity and 
mutual interest. 

Managers in the past. If we take a broad 
historical view of the evolution of society we 
find that Certain groups or social types have 
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controlled society as “managers” in each of 
the great epochs of history. In the days of 
ancient pagan imperialism, the warrior class, 
developing into kings and emperors, aided 
and blessed by the priesthood, dominated 
society. During medieval Christendom, like- 
wise, society was directed by the priests and 
the feudal lords (the latter again a warrior 
class). Since the Middle Ages, society has 
been controlled by the rulers of national 
states and by the capitalistic leaders in eco- 
nomic life. By and large the capitalists 
have dominated the rulers. The national 
states have been ruled in succession by abso- 
lute monarchs, by delegated representatives 
of the capitalists, and by democratic politi- 
cians who have usually been subservient to 
capitalistic business. Merchants, industrial- 
ists, and financial magnates, aided and ad- 
vised by their lawyers, have, in turn, domi- 
nated the capitalistic economy. In the goth 
century social dominance is gradually but 
surely falling into the hands of a political 
bureaucracy and of the engineering profes- 
sion. Only efficient, trained rulers and able 
technicians can effectively control the compli- 
cated society that has come into being on the 
heels of the machine age, the rise of urban 
civilization, and the growth of more complex 
international relations, rendered inevitable 
by the revolutions in transportation and com- 
munication. It is just as natural that politi- 
cal and technical managers should begin to 
control our era as it was that priests and 
feudal lords should dominate the medieval 
age. 

The motives of managers. Not only have 
these aforementioned social groups and types 
controlled society in the great successive 
epochs in social evolution, but appropriate 
motives have also dominated the policies 
and activities of these ruling groups. In the 
era of the warrior-kings and priests of an- 
tiquity, obedience to the gods, conquest, 
glory, and security were the outstanding mo- 
tives. In medieval Christendom, the ruling 


classes sought the salvation of souls and per- 


sonal prestige through feudal wars. The 
princes, politicians, and capitalists of modern 
times have operated mainly in the quest for 
power, profits, and social status. The bu- 
reaucrats and engineers of the managerial 
era are motivated by the search for power, 
order, and security. They aim to elevate us 


to what Plato called the level of “happy 
pigs.” 

We may look forward to a future ‘coopera- 
tive order, based not only upon security and 
abundance but also upon freedom, leisure 
and the quest of beauty and truth. If we 
ever attain this happy estate of mankind, we 
shall have reached what Plato called the 
“supra-pig” era of truly human civilization. 
But the first task is to get on the pig level, 
by becoming thoroughly well fed and well 
housed. 

The program of a managerial society. 
The theorists of the managerial revolution 
accept the idea of a planned economy run by 
engineers, but they also provide a bureau- 
cratic political regime. This will install a 
public order under which the engineers may 
direct our economic life along the lines of 
maximum efficiency, abundance, and security 
for the masses. The bureaucrats and the 
engineers will become the managers of so- 
ciety, as warriors, priests, and capitalists have 
been in the past. This doctrine, rests not 
only upon the assumption that private capi- 
talism is fading out, but also upon the con- 
tention that the older types of democratic 
politics and majority rule have proved in- 
adequate for the handling of the complex 
public problems of the machine age. The 
élite must dominate society, but their do- 
minion must also envisage the provision of 
security and abundance for the masses. 

Perhaps the most impressive item in the 
theory of the managerial revolution is that its 
proponents insist that it is not a vague proph- 
ecy of what may possibly happen in the 
distant future but actually a realistic descrip- 
tion of what is taking place in the world 
under our very eyes. The managerial revo- 
lution was already well advanced, so the 
theory runs, in many countries before the 
coming of the second World War, and the 
war has speeded up its progress, so that 
today the managers are in control of every 
important state in the world. 

Managerialism the key to recent political 
and economic trends. In the following quo- 
tation, Stuart Chase expresses his belief that 
the managerial revolution, rather than any 
of the conventional labels like Communism 
or Fascism, expresses the true nature of the 
great economic changes through which the 
world has been passing since the first World 
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War, and, with increasing tempo, since the 
second World War broke out: 


Consider the matter of “property” in the 
United States and Britain. For many years the 
legal owners of large corporations have been re- 
linquishing power to the managers of these com- 
panies. . . . Most “capitalists” no longer control 
their property. What they want is a conven- 
tional dividend and no responsibility. Further, 
the self-perpetuating boards of directors, or man- 
agers, no longer require the capitalists’ Capital. 
They can usually obtain all the new capital they 
need from depreciation and depletion reserves, 
and from undistributed earnings. 

The property nexus between ownership and 
control has been severed by the managers. They 
operate property which they do not own, while 
the owners stand outside the gates, helpless, and 
content if the dividend checks arrive on schedule. 

Up to the war, the managers of big business 
were very powerful, but they were not “capital- 
ists” in the accepted sense. This presents a baf- 
fling problem to the theorists of socialism. Their 
theory has always swung on the fulcrum of prop- 
erty, The aim of socialism has been to transfer 
the ownership of the means of production from 
the capitalists to the community. _ 

Now it appears that in the real world of indus- 
try, property is a minor issue. In Germany the 
Nazis own little property but control it without 
the bother of taking legal title. This saves them 
many administrative headaches, as the Russians 
know to their cost. In Britain and America, the 
managers own little property but control the 
greater part of industry, With the war, however, 
the state is progressively relieving them of control 
as well, Whom are the socialists to attack? Social- 
ism without a central property concept is an in- 
tellectual waif. 

The “managerial revolution” is only one exam- 
ple of crumbling capitalistic institutions. An- 
other is the drying up of opportunities to invest 
private capital on the scale required to keep econ- 
omy in balance. Another is the steady march of 
the interest rate towards zero. Another is the 
complete collapse of foreign investment, of world 
free trade, of the international gold standard. 
Another is the end of the traditional structure of 
the British Empire, the chief creator of capitalis- 
tic institutions. 


Progress of managerialism. Before the 
second World War the managerial revolution 
was thoroughly established in Soviet Russia. 
The bureaucrats of the Communist party 
controlled the government, and the economy 
was run as a system of State Socialism under 
the direction of engineers, partly Russians 
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and partly foreign technicians. The remark- 
able success of the several Five-Year plans 
was due mainly to the fact that the Soviet 
economy was the first one in human history 
to be operated by engineers under a scheme 
of production for use. In the totalitarian 
society of Germany and Italy, the party bu- 
reaucrats controlled the government as thor- 
oughly as they did in Soviet Russia; but 
until the second World War, private enter- 
prise was allowed to continue, though sharply 
curtailed and fully controlled by the Fascist 
party managers. The declining capitalistic 
democracies of Britain and France were in- 
viting managerial trends that were already 
conspicuous before September 1939. In the 
Far East all the great states were already 
under a managerial system. The military 
and industrial managers controlled Japan. 
The military managers dominated China. 
India was run by the British imperial man- 
agers, the raj. Even in Australia and New 
Zealand, State Capitalism had made much 
headway in introducing managerial trends 
in both politics and economics. 

With the onset of the second World War, 
the managerial system completely triumphed, 
temporarily at least, in all the major coun- 
tries of the Old World. The managerial 
system was further extended in the economies 
of Germany and Italy. The Nazi mana- 
gerial system was carried to the countries that 
Hitler conquered or brought under his con- 
trol. England went over to an extreme man- 
agerial system under the strains and stresses 
of war, especially after 1940; and the system 
is bound to be extended by the Labour party 
government. In the Far East the manage- 
rial trends, already dominant, have been in- 
tensified by wartime conditions. 

In the United States the progress of the 
managerial revolution was somewhat slower 
than in the Old World, but its development 
was unmistakable after 1933, and the Ameri- 
can participation in the second World War 
witnessed a triumph (at least for the time be- 
ing) of the managerial regime here. 

The foundations of a managerial economy 
in the United States were being laid down 
long before the New Deal, indeed, before the 
depression of 1929. The first important 
phase of this trend were what Professors Rip- 
ley, Berle, and Means have called “the cor- 
porate revolution,” characterized mainly by 
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the divorce of management from ownership 
in our great corporations. Even before 1929, 
it was rare that the managing group in any 
of our great corporations (except the Ford 
Motor Company) owned as much as 5 per 
cent of the stock of these corporations. 

The last great peacetime boom of Ameri- 
can capitalism came to an end with the dra- 
matic collapse in the autumn of 1929. After 
four ineffectual years, during which the Re- 
publicans under Mr. Hoover refused to in- 
stall a managerial system, the New Deal came 
into power in 1933 and made rapid strides in 
setting up a managerial control over politics, 
though it hesitated to take the steps essential 
to the installation of an engineering regime 
and production for use. This hesitation al- 
lowed the old order to rally its forces tempo- 
rarily and to launch in 1937 a counterattack 
that frustrated any further notable gains of 
the managerial system before the second 
World War broke out. Stuart Chase shows 
how the failure to envisage the new trends as 
a managerial revolution led to a gross misin- 
terpretation of the New Deal by both radical 
and reactionary critics: 


Neither the socialist-liberals nor their opposite 
numbers have come within a thousand miles of 
understanding the New Deal. Both groups used 
the class-struggle dialectic to explain the Roose- 
velt program. The Left argued that the New 
Deal was essentially an agent of the capitalists 
and pointed to RFC loans to bankers. The 
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Right—see Arthur Krock or Mark Sullivan—ar- 
gued that it was an agent of the unions and 
pointed to the Wagner Act. Both groups are 
talking largely about events which antedated the 
last war.: Their mental furniture is incapable of 
explaining what is now actually going on in re- 
spect to industry, ownership, property, govern- 
ment, class alignments. A whole new intelléc- 
tual framework is called for. Failing it, both the 
traditional Left and the traditional Right try to 
cram facts into an outmoded framework which 
cannot contain them. The result is nonsense 
and impotence, leaving a reasonably clear field to 
the dictators, who at least know that the world is 
changing fast.§ 


Managerialism as a social frame of refer- 
ence. Such is the conception of managerial- 
ism as the main characteristic of institutional 
readjustment and leadership in our chaotic 
times. While it may not be completely valid 
as a frame of reference and criterion of cur- 
rent trends, it does embrace intelligently 
many of the outstanding tendencies and de- 
velopments of our time; and it is worth 
consideration as a realistic appraisal of move- 
ments and values. We are likely to see more 
rather than less of such trends in our time 
and to hear much more about managerialism. 
The managerial concept is introduced at this 
place for this reason and not because the au- 
thor of this book has any special cordiality 
toward this type of institutional interpreta- 
tion. 


IX. POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


The Four Freedoms faded out. The sec- 
ond World War was fought ostensibly to pre- 
serve democracy from totalitarianism and to 
promote the Four Freedoms. We have al- 
ready pointed out that none of the Four 
Freedoms gained as a result of the war. In- 
deed there is far less freedom from fear and 
want than in 1939. In the first World War 
to make the world safe for democracy, the 
forces of the autocratic tsardom of Russia 
were enlisted under the banners of democ- 
racy. But tsarist Russia went to pieces un- 
der the strains of war. Hence, it was unable 
to influence the postwar world. In the sec- 
ond World War, the strongest and most 
rigorous totalitarian regime the world has 
known was among the nations fighting for 
liberty and freedom. And this time Russia 


did not fall apart, but emerged far and away 
the strongest power in the Old World and 
(leaving out the question of the problematic 
atom bomb) perhaps the most powerful na- 
tion in all the world. : ; 
Soviet Russia gains prestige. The war 
checked and destroyed Hitler and Mussolini, 
but it gave Stalin infinitely greater power. 
Hitler may have had in the back of his neu- 
rotic mind some vague and grandiose plan to 
conquer the world, but every well-informed 
person knows that international Socialism 
has a program of world revolution and pro- 
poses to execute it when the time becomes 
opportune. This may be justifiable from the 
standpoint of international Socialism; and it 
may ultimately benefit mankind. But it also 
means an indefinite extension of totalitarian 
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rule in both time and space. And to try to 
protect democracy by destroying Russia 
through preventive atomic warfare would 
only bring a universal chaos that might well 
breed far more brutal and less constructive 
totalitarianism than that which now exists in 
Soviet Russia, and would be likely to destroy 
the remnants of democracy which persisted 
among its possibly victorious assailants. 

Totalitarian occupation policies cannot 
produce democracy. The war has reduced 
Central Europe, Italy, and China to political 
chaos. What order has been restored to the 
eastern fringes of Central Europe has been 
accomplished under the iron hand of Russia. 
There is little probability that democracy 
can be installed by force in either Japan or 
Germany, especially when these countries are 
reduced to economic desperation in the proc- 
ess. Democracy, which means the repudi- 
ation of totalitarian indoctrination, cannot 
be created by totalitarian occupation policies. 
In democratic countries we have always been 
taught that democracy is brought into being 
by conditions favorable to democratic life 
and thought—conditions that give birth to a 
democratic spirit within us. And how can 
representatives of nations that have not them- 
selves succeeded too well with democracy at 
home effectively set up democratic regimes 
abroad under far greater difficulties than 
have been encountered back home? 

Democratic success the best democratic 
propaganda. The best way to make democ- 
racy succeed and gain prestige is to set a 
glowing example of democratic success. It 
cannot be propagated triumphantly as long 
asthe democratic leaders chiefly occupy 
themselves in smugly thanking God that they 
are not as these totalitarians, while their own 
countries are slipping into totalitarian pat- 
terns of. policy and action because of the 
evasions and postponements of domestic re- 
sponsibilities by the same futile but arrogant 
leaders. 

Democracy, by itself alone, cannot end 
war. Finally, much as we may wish the tri- 
umph of democracy, it has little chance of 
victory and persistence unless we can curb 
war. Even the dominion of democracy over 
the world, by itself alone, would be no guar- 
antee of world peace. A judicious American 
scholar, Professor George H. Blakeslee, just 
after the first World War, cogently pointed 
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out the futility of relying upon democracy to 
assure peace, unless we can combine with it 
an effective international organization: 


During the past century . . . the great democ- 
racies have been making war, threatening war, 
and preparing for war, much of the time against 
each other. . . . Nor is the outlook for the future 
encouraging. Democratic nations are still will- 
ing to fight to defend their national interests and 
policies; they demand their due share of over-sea 
trade, concessions and colonies—if they aré à com- 
mercial or expansionist people—no less insistently 
because they are democratic. But the interest 
and policies of one nation conflict with those of 
another; what one democracy regards as a due 
share of over-sea trade, concessions, and colonies 
is an undue share to its rival. Each democracy 
becomes an excited partisan of its own view, ready 
to back it by force of arms; and the natural result 
is, as it always has been, wars and rumors of 
wars. . . . Unless present conditions are changed, 
the democratic nations of the world, with their 
conflicting interests, would find it difficult to 
maintain world peace, for the next century, even 
if they wished to maintain it. History, present 
conditions, and the logic of the situation show 
that democracy alone will never make the world 
safe. 

It is only by .. . a definite concert of states 
. . . that we may secure a reasonable promise of 
obtaining a permanent international peace and 
of becoming a non-militaristic world.” 


Menace of the crisis technique in politics. 
One of the political trends in the aftermath 
of the second World War that is most alarm- 
ing to a friend of the democratic way of life 
is the continuation of the technique that had 
been learned and applied so successfully in 
the previous decade, namely, stirring up or 
concentrating attention on crises, especially 
foreign crises, to distract attention from diffi- 
culties and ineffectual and evasive practices 
at home. Both the Russian and the Anglo- 
Americans welcomed this crisis technique 
after war was over because it tended to unite 
the peoples at home behind their respective 
governments. Nevertheless, for democratic 
governments, this is veritably playing with 
fire, for crises are the soil in which totalitar- 
ianism most surely germinates; and there is 
always the danger that even casual crises may 
be inflated into proportions likely to promote 
a third world war, which would inevitably 
finish off the the remaining democratic forces 
in the world. 


The Totalitarian Threat to Democracy and Liberty 


We have already made it clear in preceding 
chapters that the greatest menace of the for- 
eign crisis technique of party government, 
short of war, to the United States is the likeli- 
hood that it will destroy our two-party sys- 
tem, if it has not virtually done so already. 
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So long as foreign affairs and crises remain the 
most prominent and absorbing item in public 
life, and so long as the rival parties agree on 
foreign policy, there is little hope for the re- 
vival of healthy partisan interests or differ- 
ences. 
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The Menace of Total War and the Struggle 
for World Peace 


HE traditional curse placed upon man 

| in the Garden of Eden was that he be 
compelled to earn his bread by the 

sweat of his brow. But this burden has been 
as nothing compared with the curse of war, 
which man has brought upon himself. In- 
deed, we are now able, if we were to use our 
mechanical facilities with efficiency, to earn 


our bread with little or no sweat, but war'has 
become a far greater threat to human happi- 
ness and civilization than at any time in the 
historic past. The chief reasons for this are 
to be found in the rise of total war and the 
provision of ever more devastating means for 
waging it. To understand this threat we 
need to examine its nature and results. 


I. THE ORIGINS AND SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF TOTAL WAR 


The menace of total war. It is quite gen- 
erally supposed that the total war of our 
day is something new—a product of the totali- 
tarian state which has been produced by 
Fascism and Russian State Socialism. Actu- 
ally total war has little or nothing to do with 
totalitarianism as a political concept or sys- 
tem of society. Any state, no matter how 
progressive and democratic, must fight a total 
war today if it hopes to have any prospect of 
success against an enemy strong enough to 
be worthy of the name. 

The nature of total war. The total war 
of our time is mainly a product of the mecha- 
nization of warfare and the increased deadli- 
ness of gunfire. While we have been talk- 
ing about it chiefly since 1939, it made its 
appearance during the first World War, 
which gradually assumed the pattern of total 
warfare after the opposing forces dug in 
during the autumn of 1914. What we call 
total war was made necessary as gunfire be- 
came more rapid and deadly. Long-range 
and accurately fired big guns, rapid-fire artil- 
lery, machine guns, and motor transport were 
what produced total war. Air bombers, 
which made it possible to bomb not only mili- 
tary establishments and munitions factories 
behind enemy lines but also civilians and 


their homes, enormously increased the effec- 
tiveness and severity of total war. 

Despite the progress made in modernizing 
armament and in providing automatic weap- 
ons, and despite the showing made by these 
in the Boer War, the Russo-Japanese war and 
the Balkan wars, the major strategists and 
tacticians of the great powers hardly reck- 
oned with these innovations. As late as 
1914 they were still planning battles in terms 
of Napoleonic strategy, based on the concep- 
tion of the break-through. Previous to 1914, 
wars had been decided by a single great bat- 
tle, a few battles, or a cumulative campaign. 
Only a small portion of the population was 
directly affected by war. It had been Napo- 
leon’s tactics to test out his enemy in the 
early hours of a battle, discover his weak spot, 
and then “let him have it” there with every- 
thing at hand. This usually resulted in the 
dismay and destruction of the enemy, until 
Wellington learned the trick of hiding his 
reserves. 

Lag in military tactics. These Napole- 
onic tactics still dominated military instruc- 
tion and maneuvers when the first World 
War broke out. It was still held that wars 
could and should be won quickly through a 
devastating attack. Especially a devotee of 
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the Napoleonic tactics was Marshal Ferdi- 


nand Foch, long head of a great military 
academy of France. The only military fig- 
ure destined to become world famous during 
the first World War who fully understood 
the tactical implications of the new and mur- 
derous gunfire before 1914 was Colonel Henri 
Philippe Pétain, who, at one time in his early 
career as military instructor, was dismissed 
for daring to attempt to modernize military 
perspective. Pétain contended that reckless 
assault was certain to be doomed in the face 
of modern weapons, with their rapid, con- 
centrated, and deadly gunfire. 

Pétain reckons with modern warfare. 
Pétain’s apprehensions were completely justi- 
fied by the events of August and September 
1914. The French knew nothing save reck- 
less attack, which they carried out with great 
bravery, but with devastating losses. Their 
lack of realism was illustrated by their actu- 
ally launching a bayonet charge a mile away 
from the enemy's line. The flower of the 
French army fell in a few weeks of heedless 
and futile onrush. Joffre was saved from 
complete defeat only by the disability and 
incompetence of von Moltke, who allowed a 
subordinate, Colonel Hentsch, to order a re- 
treat at the Marne at the very moment when 
the French and English troops were in a 
state of well-nigh complete disintegration, 
and when victory lay within the easy grasp of 
the Germans. 

Even this costly lesson of 1914 was not 
thoroughly learned by the French. They 
later made a number of futile and all but 
suicidal efforts to break through the German 
lines, the most notorious and disastrous be- 
ing the Nivelle-Mangin offensive in April 
1917, which brought on the great mutiny of 
the French army in the late spring of 1917, 
and nearly put France out of the war. 

Marshal Pétain, already famous as the 
savior of Verdun, quelled the mutiny by his 
genius for understanding and discipline, and 
finally brought French tactics into line with 
reality. He developed the idea of defense 
in depth to deceive and decimate the enemy, 
and saw to it that all offensives were, for the 
time being, limited to secondary objectives 
that could be taken with a minimum of ex- 
pense in manpower. He understood that 
the war must be one of attrition, until the 
German reserves were used up and German 
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morale had been shattered. This war of 
attrition—the struggle between the man- 
power, resources, industry and morale of the 
contending countries—and the attack on 
civilian centers devoted to war preparations 
and defense industries constitute the essence 
of total war. 

The French were not the.only ones who 
were guilty of a futile and costly continua- 
tion of Napoleonic tactics after 1914. 
The Germans paid a frightful price for this 
mistake at Verdun in 1916, and the English 
at Passchendaele in 1917. But in the end 
they all had to adjust themselves to the new 
fact of a war of attrition between peoples, 
that is, to a total war. 

Origin of total war in the first World War. 
What produced total war was this inability 
to break through well-defended trench lines, 
with their barbed wire, machine-gun nests 
and rapid-fire artillery. A great offensive 
might break through the first line, and some- 
times the second, but rarely could it pierce 
the third line. Even when a breach was 
made, railroads and motor transport could 
bring up soldiers to fill the gap before the 
advantage could be turned into a decisive vic- 
tory. The war could be won only by that 
country or alliance which had the last re- 
serves, the final supply of munitions, and the 
strongest will to victory. All these essentials 
of victory were possessed by the Allies in the 
summer of 1918, when the Americans had 
arrived in force, and when the Germans had 
lost their advantages as a result of the fright- 
ful losses in their onslaughts from March to 
July 1918. Particularly shattering to Ger- 
man morale was the failure of the great 
“peace offensive” of July 15, 1918, by which 
Ludendorff had hoped to break the French 
lines and force the Allies to sue for peace. 
Instead of this, he fell into the trap laid for 
him by Pétain east of Rheims. 

Hitler and the Blitzkrieg. This notion of 
a war of attrition seemed to have become 
accepted as inevitable at the outbreak of 
the second World War, save for the German 
attack upon an inferior foe like Poland. 
There was so little action for many months 
on the western front, that there began to be 
talk of a phony war. But in May 1940 
Hitler let loose the Blitzkrieg (lightning war), 
which seemed for a time to revive the Napo- 
leonic tactics of the break-through on a scale 
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and with a speed that would have made Na- 
poleon gasp. pa 

But soon this revival of the war of move- 
ment was frustrated, much as the aggressive 
tactics at’ the outset of the first World War 
had been, driven into the ground by trench 
warfare. The end of the Blitzkrieg was as- 
sured by the system of hedgehogs—heavily 
armored points and bases—and the web de- 
fense that was first used by the Germans in 
Russia in the winter of 1941-42, and then 
widely adopted by the Russians at Stalingrad 
and elsewhere. ' 

Once more there was a return to total war, 
a war of attrition, in which the victory went 
to the one who had the last resources, re- 
serves, and will to fight. It was a war of 
peoples and resources as well as of armies. 
It was not only a war of potential resources 
and reserves, but even more a war of those 
resources and reserves that could actually be 
delivered effectively on the battle line. 

The Anglo-American break-through on the 
coast of Normandy on D-Day was made pos- 
sible because the overwhelmingly more pow- 
erful Anglo-American air force prevented the 
Germans from bringing up their reserves. 
They had enough reserves relatively nearby 
to have thrown the Americans and British 


-back into the sea, but the Anglo-American 


airmen cut them to pieces before they could 
take any effective part in the fray. After the 


. Américans got a firm foothold in France, the 


Germans gave way for much the same reason 


“that they had been unable to prevent the 


original landing—because their air inferior- 
ity made it impossible for them to protect 
their lines of communication. They could 
not get their remaining reserves and supplies 
effectively to the front. But with relative air 


equality the Blitzkrieg cannot operate. 


The atom bomb and total war. The full 
development of total war came when the 
atom bomb was dropped on Hiroshima on 
August 6, 1945. The use of atom bombs 
over great cities means mass slaughter on a 
scale never before anticipated. It should be 
pointed out, however, that even the previous 
bombings were extremely lethal. More per- 
sons were killed (three or four times as many) 
in the bombing of Dresden than in the atom 
bombing of Hiroshima or Nagasaki. But it 
took a great number of planes to massacre 
the civilians of Dresden. Only one plane 
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was needed over Hiroshima or Nagasaki to 
drop the fateful bombs. Further, the first 
atom bombs used were only baby bombs com- 
pared with the ultimate killing and devastat- 
ing power which may be derived from im- 
proved atom bombs. Scientists expect to be 
able to make atom bombs a hundred times as 
powerful as those used over Japan. They 
now make them ‘ten times as devastating. 
Further, in a few years they may be fixed 
in the noses of rockets and discharged accu- 
rately over a range of thousands of miles. 
From now on, total war means not only total 
attrition but total destruction. 

The deyastation produced by total war to- 
day. It is obvious that total war is far more 
menacing to civilization and human well- 
being than the warfare of Napoleonic days. 
Total war means a far greater mobilization of 
manpower—in the front lines, in the fac- 
tories and on the farms—even extensive mobi- 


‘lization of woman power and child power. 


It also means that wars have become far more 
bloody and mortal. Not only are more sol- 
diers killed in battle, but airplanes and atom 
bombs facilitate the ruthless extermination 
of civilian populations. Total war, with its 
greater mobilization of manpower and in- 
dustry, and its expensive mechanized equip- 
ment, exhausts natural resources with star- 
tling thoroughness and rapidity, thus more 
than nullifying the wisest peacetime efforts at 
conservation and replacement. For example, 
the Roosevelt administration used up more 
of our resources in a month of total war than 
it was able to save in ten years of what was 
regarded as a very bold and comprehensive 
conservation program. The United States 
consumed more of its vital natural resources 
in the second World War than would have 
been exhausted in 25 to 50 years of normal, 
peacetime industrial activity. We came out 
of the war infinitely poorer in such vital 
natural resources as both ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, petroleum reserves, timber 
supply, sulphur, mercury, and the like. 
Human idiocy has never been more appar- 
ent than in the spectacle of blasting a conti- 
nent to pieces and then having to rebuild it 
at the expense of the blasters. Not only are 
manpower, natural resources, productive 
plans, and housing devastated. by total war, 
but precious works of art are recklessly de- 
stroyed beyond réclaim—cathedrals, art mu- 
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seums, public buildings, and the ‘like. The 
facts relative to wartime destruction in Rus- 
sia which we summarized in an earlier chap- 
ter may be fruitfully recalled at this point. 
And the destruction was not limited to Rus- 
sia. The British have admitted that one 
out of every four homes in England was de- 
stroyed or damaged by aerial warfare. It 
is said that it will take at least 50 years to 
rebuild Berlin. Most of the important Ger- 
man cities have been reduced to masses of 
rubble, as were Warsaw and certain other 
Polish cities. Vast damage was done to 
Japanese housing and industries before Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were razed by atom 
bombs. And the-destruction does not stop 
with victory. The Russians, Americans and 
British removed. or destroyed much of the re- 
maining German industrial plant after V-E 
Day, and the Russians stripped Manchuria 
of most of its industrial equipment after V-J 
Day. German rivers. long after VE Day: 
were filled for months with the corpses of 
those who had died of exposure or starvation 
or had committed suicide in desperation and 
despair. 

‘The mental devastation and degradation 
are no less striking and disastrous. War ‘is 
generally accompanied ‘by deliberate mass ly- 
ing in the form of war censorship and propa- 
ganda. This debauches and demoralizes the 
official liars who formulate and disseminate 
the propaganda, and renders the masses gulli- 
ble, emotional, and passionate, thus making 
them fertile ground for the propaganda of 
rabble-rousers and would-be dictators after 
the war is over. 

Total, mechanized warfare has led to a vast 
increase in the monetary cost of waging war. 
In Julius Caesar's time, it is estimated that it 
cost about 75 cents to kill a soldier; in Napo- 
leon’s time, about $3,000; in the first World 
War, about $21,000; and in the second World 
War, in excess of $50,000. The United States 
spent more in one year of the second World 
War than it spent in all the peacetime outlay 


Il. ELIMINATING THE 


Social reform futile without world peace. 
As we made clear at the opening of this chap- 
ter, the elimination of war is the most im- 
portant subject that faces humanity today. 
In the “race between education and catas- 
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of the government since 1789. By bringing 
millions into the armed forces, total war 
makes‘a vast number of ex-soldiers and sailors . 
entitled to postwar indemnities and pensions, , 
which often exceed the war's direct financial - 
cost. 

Thus total war has resulted in tremendous 
increases both in war debts.and in various 
postwar expenses. Our national debt stands 
at about 270 billion dollars or $1883 per 
capita. It is estimated that expenditures for 
veterans in the United States during the first 
25 years after 1945 will amount to. 50 billion 
dollars, nearly twice the cost of our participa- 
tion in the first World War. 

To break down astronomical figures into 
terms which can be understood by the lay- 
man, it has been estimated that the monetary 
costs of the first World War would have been 
sufficient to furnish: (1) every family in Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Germany, Russia, the 
United States, Canada and Australia with a 
$2,500 house on-a $500 one-acre lot, with 
$1,000 worth of furniture; (2) a $5,000,000 
library for every community of 200,000 in- 
habitants in these countries; (3) a $10,000,000 
university for each such community; (4) a 
fund at 5 per cent interest which would yield 
enough indefinitely to pay $1,000 a year to a 
group of 125,000 teachers and 125,000 nurses}, 
and (5) still leave enough to buy every piece 
of property and all wealth in France and Bel- 
gium at a fair market price. When one is in- 
formed that the second World War cost at. 
least five times as much as the first World 
War, he can get some fair notion of the cost 
of total war. A third World War, waged 
with atom bombs, would be far more destruc- 
tive than the second World War. 

This catalogue of the physical and mental 
impact of total war could be greatly ex- 
tended, but enough has been said to make it 
clear how much total warfare has increased 
the menace of war and thus made any reason- 
able effort to end war and promote peace 
that much more essential to the human race. 


BASIC CAUSES OF WAR 


trophe” man needs all of his intelligence 
and resources for the task of solving our so- 
cial problems within national boundaries. 
There is little hope that man will be able to 
cope successfully with the complexities of 
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the modern age if his efforts are thwarted and 
destroyed by the periodic intervention of 
war, destruction, and confusion. The most 


successful social policy and political system, | a 
“the Allies. ‘Those who have been successful 


which may represent generations of untiring 
effort, may be ruined in a few years by the 
ravages of war. The contrast between Wood- 
row Wilson’s New Freedom and the Nor- 
malcy of Harding, or that between Liberal 
England in 1913—liberal socially, economi- 
cally, and politically—and Conservative Eng- 
land of the 1920's and 1930's, with its futile 
and impotent government, is a most instruc- 
tive example of the political ruination 
wrought by war. There is little point in 
working for a better social order within 
national boundaries if such efforts are to be 
wiped out in a few months of useless carnage. 
Hence, the elimination of war is the first 
prerequisite to any hope of a decent world- 
order and to any assurance of enduring civili- 
zation, 

The causes of war must be reduced or elim- 
inated. The only way to end war is to face 
squarely the causes of wars and attempt to 
reduce or mitigate them as rapidly and thor- 
oughly as possible. It is of little avail merely 

to concentrate attack on one or another of the 

symptoms of the war system., The funda- 
mental causes must be sought out and reso- 
lutely assailed. “This statement should not 
‘be taken as an attitude unfriendly to the 
movement for the outlawry of war, for it ap- 
pears to the writer that the attack upon the 
causes of wars should be paralleled by the 
movement for the outlawry of war. If war 
was outlawed, that would provide a short cut 
to the objectives that all sane people should 
desire. But it is also true that the more 
successful the achievements: in the way of 
eliminating the causes of wars, the more 
likely willbe the success of the outlawry pro- 
gram. The important thing to emphasize 
here is the desirability of avoiding a single- 
track outlook and program and allowing any 
one panacea for ending war to usurp the 
field of speculation and effort. 

The aggressive war myth. One of the 
more fallacious single-track approaches to 
peace and one of the more dangerous blind 
alleys in the propaganda of certain recent 
champions of peace has been the dissemina- 
tion of the myth of the peculiarly dastardly 
and indefensible nature of an “aggressive 
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war.” This has been an especially popular 
doctrine with those who wished both for 
peace and the perpetuation of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which assigned vast war booty to 


in a war usually become warm*advocates of 
the maintenance of a peace that will sustain 
them in the possession of the spoils. They 
are all too prone to forget that they gained 
much of their far-flung territory or rich 
natural resources by aggressive wars in the 
past. Harold Nicolson has possessed the 
candor to bring out this point in commenting 
on England and Germany before 1914. In 
the introductory remarks to his biography of 
his father, Portrait of a Diplomatist, he says: 


The Germans, during the period which I cover 
[the generation before the first World War], were 
fired by exactly the same motives and energies 
which illuminate what we still regard as one of the 
most noble passages in our early history. We, for 
our part, were protected against all imprudence by 
the repletion, passivity, and, I should add, the 
selfishness, of old age, 


The essential truth of the whole matter has 
been admirably expressed by Professor Henry 
W. Lawrence: 


This harmonizing of national policies must 
deal with fundamentals; with the things that have 
commonly caused wars. The moral right to keep 
on possessing the best regions of the earth is di- 
rectly balanced by the right to fight and capture 
them. It is amazing that so few people will admit 
this axiom of international morality. Popular 
opinion is widely befogged in the more comfort- 
able countries by the childish notion that an ag- 
gressive war is wicked but a defensive war is 
righteous. They are, of course, precisely equal in 
moral quality, so long as war is the only adequate 
instrument by which yested wrongs can be righted 
and national needs supplied. The next rational 
step toward a tolerable world peace would be the 
broadcasting of this truth throughout Great Bri- 
tain, France and the United States. It is already 
familiar to the peoples of Germany, Italy and 
Japan.2 


In considering the basic causes of wars, it 
is highly essential to take a broad view of the 
question. One of the reasons why the former 
attacks upon war have proved inadequate is 
that enthusiastic- pacifists have often tended 
to seize upon one or another cause of war, 
to the neglect of many others of equal or 
greater potency. The causes of wars may be 
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summarized as: biological, psychological, so- 
cial, economic, political, religious and ethical. 

Biological, psychological, and social causes 
of war. The biological causes of ‘wars arise 
chiefly out of the nature of man which is 
accessible to pugnacious as well as pacific 
types of conditioning, and out of the ten- 
dency of populations to outrun the space and 
resources of their native habitats. The psy- 
chological causes of wars are comprehended 
chiefly under the head of the war cult and 
“100 per cent” patriotism. These are hostile 
to all pacific endeavor, which is regarded as 
a weak-kneed and flabby surrender of the 
manly virtues. _ The social causes of wars are 
found chiefly: in the struggle of conflicting 
interests; in the dogma of social Darwinism, 
which represents war as the social analogue 
of the struggle for existence in the biological 
world and the cause of all social and cultural 
progress; and in the. racial dogmas and ego- 
tism that contend that some one race has 
been designed by God to inherit and rule 
the earth. 

Economic and political factors. The eco- 
nomic causes of wars fall mainly under such 
headings as modern imperialism and the 
struggle for raw materials and markets, trade 
rivalry and the contemporary system of dis- 
criminatory tariffs. The political causes of 
wars emerge primarily in the doctrine of the 
finality of the national-state system and the 
dogma of the absolute nature of political 
sovereignty, which militates against interna- 
tional organization or treaties that limit the 
complete independence of the sovereign state 
in any field. Along with these, virtually a 
combination of psychological and political 
factors, is the conception of national honor, 
which leads to the view that arbitration of 
what are called: “vital issues” is a surrender 
of national dignity. 

Ethical and religious influences. The 
ethical and religious causes of wars are to be 
found: in the dogma that the state is a su- 
preme entity unto itself, above all considera- 
tions of individual morality; in the assump- 
tion of the nobility of military sacrifice; in 
the view that war brings forth the noblest 
ideals and sentiments that mankind is capa- 
ble of manifesting; and in the assurance that 
God is invariably to be found rendering loyal 
support to the policies and arms of a particu- 
lar state. 
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Only by making such a broad sweep of in- 
fluences leading to armed conflict can we 
hope to comprehend the multiplicity of the 
factors with which the ardent and disciplined 

‘friend of peace must grapple if he is to have 
any prospect of success in his campaign 
against war. 


How to reduce the causes of war. It is ob- 
vious that the remedy is to be found in re- 
moving, so far as possible, these circumstances 
and influences that are likely to lead to open 
conflict. A more pacific type of condition- 
ing must be provided for mankind that will 
bring out our cooperative traits and obstruct 
our more pugnacious trends. Intellectual 
and cultural conflict must be substituted for 
physical combat. Birth control must be 
widely adopted to keep the populations 
within limits that are adapted to the environ- 
ment of the group. The war cult must be 
undermined, and the friend of international 
good-will must be upheld as a higher type 
of citizen than the unreasoning and bellicose 
patriot. Indeed efforts to assure peace must 
be recognized to be the highest form of patri- 
otism. Civic responsibility must be substi- 
tuted for “100 percentism” as a higher ideal. 
The untenable dogma of social Darwinism 
must be uprooted, and the fact should: be 
thoroughly inculcated that wars tend to 
leave a population biologically and institu- 
tionally worse than before. It must be 
shown that the struggle of interests in inter- 
national affairs can be carried out peacefully, 
as they have come to be within national 
boundaries. The racial obsession, which has 
arisen again in crude form in recent years, 
should be laid to rest for all time. ; y 

Contemporary imperialism should be miti- 
gated through the refusal of states to put 
the armed force of the nation behind the 
private ambitions and claims of individual 
investors. There should be a determined 
movement toward more thorough interna- 
tionalization of the supply of raw materials 
and natural resources, and at the same time 
a more comprehensive revival of the healthy 
early 1gth-century crusade for freer trade. 
It should be shown that the national state, 
like tribalism, feudalism, and other epochs 
in political development, is only a stage in 
political evolution, and that it is to be fol- 
lowed logically and historically by regional 
organization in the political field. 
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It must be indicated that the dogma of 
absolute political sovereignty is a dangerous 
metaphysical and legal fiction, whether ap- 
plied within or beyond the boundaries of the 
state; and it should be made clear that no 
state can be or ever has been completely free 
or independent in every field of activity. It 
is important to spread the belief that will- 
‘ingness to arbitrate is far better proof of 
national honor than eagerness to fight—in 
the same way that the private citizen com- 
mands confidence when he gives evidence of 
a willingness to take his case to court. 

The fiction that a state occupies a special 
moral plane which renders the acts of its 
servants immune to moral judgments and 
condemnations should be felentlessly ex- 
posed. It is easy to prove that war, far 
from stimulating our more heroic virtues, 
actually debases man far more than any 
other social and cultural experience and 
brings forward the worst traits of homo sa- 
piens—brutality, cupidity, intolerance, and 
mendacity. Finally, it is easy enough to 
puncture the silly contention that God can 
be assumed to give evidence of any special 
favoritism toward any nation or group of 
nations or to set the stamp of divine ap- 
proval upon carnage in any: form. 

War leads to savagery. The idea that war 
promotes nobility in mankind and that it 
receives divine favor and sponsorship is dev- 
astatingly refuted in an article by André 
Maurois on “The Tragic Decline of the 
Humane ‘Ideal,” in the New York Times 
Magazine, June 19, 1938: 


These completely useless massacres [of Chinese 
civilians] shock us, but we feel powerless to stop 
them. We have lost not only our courage but 
our desire to act. The humane ideal, whose 
noble aims were generally respected before the 
World War, has declined during the last ten years 
to a condition of primitive violence and cruelty. 
We are again becoming accustomed to the ferocity 
of which several centuries of civilization had 
seemed to cure the human race; and this new bar- 
barity is far more dangerous than that of the sav- 
ages because it is armed by science. 

Picture a European couple who got married in 
1913. In the present year, 1938, they are celebrat- 
ing their silver wedding. Compare the world as 
it appeared to this couple at the time of their mar- 
riage with the world that they now live in, and 
you will realize what a terrifying decline has taken 

_ place. At nearly every point the forces of civili- 
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zation seem to be sounding a retreat. In 1913, 
physical security for Europeans was assured. 
The idea that a town could be half destroyed in 
a single night without declaration of war, that 
thousands of women and children could be killed 
by bombs, nuns massacred by rioters, non-bellig- 
erent ships torpedoed in the Mediterranean by 
pirates would have seemed mad, 

Civil and religious liberty, at least in western 
Europe, seemed to be safe from attack. In no 
civilized country at that time would a man have 
been persecuted for his beliefs. Only his actions, 
if they were against the law, would have exposed 
him to punishment. Between country and coun- 
try the movements of persons and goods were free, 
trade was regular and profitable, and currencies 
maintained a more or less stable purchasing 
power. 

A man who had saved during his working life 
could be confident that he would be secure against 
poverty in his old age; fathers took steps to safe- 
guard the future of their children; in every class 
of society reasonable people made plans, looked 
forward to their realization and believed in man’s 
power over material things and events. At the 
same time, moral influences were strong; even 
those who did not practice goodness and tolerance 
would not have dared to say in public that these 
virtues were crimes; the growing wealth of society 
made social reforms fairly easy; violence was 
praised only by a few fanatics and a few theorists. 
The peace of Europé protected a great civiliz 
tion... . 

During the war of 1914, humanity once more 
served a gruesome apprenticeship to violence. 
The tiger which has tasted blood no longer hesi- 
tates to attack man; men who have learned to kill 
no longer have the same respect for human life. 
To bombard an open town would have been crim- 
inal lunacy in 1913. But to us, in 1938, who have 
become familiar with the idea through war itself 
and through photographs and films of warfare, it 
has become no more than an “unavoidable neces- 
sity.” 


Had Mr. Maurois written in 1945, he 
could have documented his thesis with even 
more hideous evidence. The ‘procedure in 
the second World War was as much more 
brutal and Savage, when compared with that 
of the first World War, as the latter was 
when compared with that of, say, the Franco- 
Prussian War. As Dr. Gregory Zilboorg 
justly pointed out, the undenied actualities 
of the second World War were as bad as the 
most fanciful and fictitious atrocities turned 
out by the lie-mills during the first World 
War. Cases in point were the Nazi efforts 
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to exterminate the ‘European Jews, their wip- 
ing out of Lidice, and their atrocious conduct 
during the Russian invasion; the Russian 
atrocities in the Baltic countries; the Anglo- 
American bombing of Dresden, which was 
not an industrial center for war production 
and had no military significance; the Japa- 
nese conduct in the Chinese war; the whole- 
sale butchery of captured Japanese soldiers; 
and the American atom bombing of Naga- 


saki. These are just a representative exam- 3 


ple of how the second World War temporarily 
reduced human attitudes and conduct to the 
savage level. And the ‘two atom bombs 
dropped were only a faint harbinger of the 
utter destructiveness of a third World War, 
fought with atomic rockets and bacterial 
and poison warfare and likely to make the 
second World War seem a Quaker picnic 
by comparison. ‘The barbarism of the second 
World War was followed by perhaps greater 
terrors after gunfire had ceased. 

The way to peace. If those who have the 
interest of mankind at heart are capable of 
visualizing the task which confronts them 
and have the courage to risk unpopularity 
and opposition in their effort to handle these 
issues, then there will be some prospect of 
ultimate success for the program of world 
peace, especially if those interested in the 
reduction of the causes of war join hands 
cordially with those who are devoted to the 
effort to outlaw this leading scourge of hu- 
manity. The events of the last 20 years 
have ruthlessly exposed the futility of outlaw- 
ing and renouncing war without lessening its 
causes. The Kellogg Pact proved a sham, 
for millions met their death in wars during 
the first decade of its operation. 

Inertia and stupidity permit the outbreak 
of the second World War. After a twenty- 
year armistice mankind stood in 1939 on the 
brink of the most deadly war in human ex- 
perience. At no time had the war spirit and 
the armament psychosis gained a greater 
hold over the mind of man, even though the 
common people in most of the states would 
have preferred to avoid war. ; 

There was no difficulty in suggesting atti- 
tudes and policies that would promote peace. 
The trouble was that the nations of the 
world were not willing to pay the price of 
peace, even though that price is infinitely less 
than the price of war. We might have pro- 
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vided for realistic education, devoid of pa- 
triotic bias and devoted to truth with respect 
to international affairs. In this way we 
could have encouraged the mental disarma- 
ment that must precede any other type of 
disarmament. The sources of raw material 
might have been internationalized, or at least 
access to them might have been facilitated; 
and this would have removed a great deal of 
economic pressure for war. All the colonial 
empires of the world could have been placed 
under mandates, thus making for peace and 
democracy in imperial relations. An effec- 
tive move toward free trade might have been 
encouraged, thus minimizing the evil effects 
of tariff walls and tariff wars. The arma- 
ment race could have been stopped, and 
world armaments could have been reduced 
to the level necessary for defense alone. A 
world police force could have been created 
to preserve peace, by force if necessary. 

Such things as these would probably have 
averted war, but such things were not done. 
It was easier for mankind to face the ulti- 
mate prospect of the complete destruction 
of civilization than to take immediate steps 
to modify the traditional folkways and stereo- 
types that govern international relations in 
our day. The ultimate extinction of a na- 
tion seemed a less terrifying prospect than 
the immediate curbing of national egotism 
and aggression. World attitudes after the 
second World War seemed even more aggres- 
sive and provocative than after 1919. After 
1945 even internationalism appeared to be as 
bellicose as nationalism after 1919, while na- 
tionalism was still strong and arrogant. As 
a great historian put it, we seemed to be 
committed to “perpetual war for perpetual 
peace.” t 

World war and world revolùtion. 
Viewed in a fundamental sense, it may be 
that the trend of the world toward another 
great war in 1939 was only a manifestation 
of the break-up of a great historic system of 
civilization. The wars of Alexander the 
Great and of the Roman conquerors accom- 
panied, and helped to accomplish, the de- 
struction of the ancient Oriental state-system. 
The series of barbarian movements and asso- 
ciated wars accompanied the decline of the 
Roman Empire and classical civilization. 
The terminal period of the Middle Ages wit- 
nessed the conflicts between kings and feu- 
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dal lords, the wars of religion, and the strug- 
gles over colonial dominions. It may be that 
the war menace in our day is an inseparable 


accompaniment of our own passage from 
the present state of society to a better one— 
or to chaos and barbarism. 


Ill. PLANS FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION TO CONTROL WAR 


Multiplicity of past plans for world or- 
ganization. Many have regarded the League 
of Nations, worked out at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, as something new in hu- 
man experience. It was far from that. The 
Romans actually produced a partial world- 
state, and plans for international organiza- 
tion have been frequent and numerous in 
the history of western European thought. 
Indeed, the mere texts of the plans for inter- 
national organization and arbitration that 
had been worked out before the first World 
War required nearly a thousand pages of 
small print, when compiled in W. E. Darby’s 
International Tribunals. Some of these 
plans were far more ambitious than the 
League of Nations, providing for force to 
compel nations to join an international or- 
ganization and creating an international po- 
lice force to insure obedience to the decrees 
of a congress of nations. Here are outlines 
of the more important plans before the 
League of Nations. 

Ancient and medieval plans. The Stoic 
philosophers of ancient Greece entertained 
an idea of the brotherhood of all men, or 
rather of all men who were wise enough to 
be able to espouse Stoic principles. The Ro- 
man Empire made a world-state in the West 
a fact and enforced the pax Romana with 
military strength. The fiction of a world 
political organization was continued in the 
revival of the Roman Empire by Charle- 
magne and in the Holy Roman Empire of 
the Middle Ages. The Roman Catholic 
Church as a great international ecclesiastical 
state helped to curb feudal wars by its Peace 
of God and Truce of God. Several medieval 
political philosophers made specific proposals 
for a form of international organization. 

In his work On Monarchy Dante proposed 
(about 1314) a universal empire for Europe 
with supreme authority over all secular affairs 
curb the wars of feudal lords and mon- 
archs. A French lawyer, Pierre Dubois, in 
his tract on The Recovery of the Holy Land 
(1306) argued that peace among Christians 
was essential to promote human well-being 


and was immediately indispensable for the 
successful prosecution of the Crusades, for the 
Christian peoples could not expect to suc- 
ceed against the infidels if they continued to 
war among themselves. Dubois envisaged a 
European league of Christian powers, com- 
posed of princes, nobles and prelates, Dis- 
putes were to be settled by a court of arbi- 
tration made up of nine judges, three to be 
chosen by each of the two disputants and 
the other three to be prelates selected by the 
league. Recalcitrants were to be coerced 
into obedience both by armed force and by 
economic boycott. The radical political phi- 
losopher Marsiglio of Padua in his Defensor 
Pacis (1324) suggested that the general coun- 
cil of the Roman Catholic Church be trans- 
formed into a representative body, speaking 
for the laity as well as the church. The 
great humanist Erasmus in 1516 proposed a 
united kingdom for all Europe. 

Early modern proposals. The bloody 
wars of the 17th century stimulated a num- 
ber of plans to curb war through interna- 
tional organization. Three were set forth in 
the course of the Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
1648). The New Cineas or Discourse on the 
Occasion and Means to Establish a General 
Peace and the Liberty of Commerce through- 
out the Whole World by the French pub- 
licist, Emeric Crucé, was published in 1623. 
It proposed an international organization 
made up of a permanent assembly of am- 
bassadors to meet at Venice. It would first 
seek to settle disputes by arbitration; and if 
this failed, conformity to the decisions of 
the assembly would be compelled by, force. 
Crucé’s ideas influenced the Dutch scholar 
Hugo Grotius, often called the father of 
international law, who recommended (in 
1625) the establishment of a congress of Chris- 
tian powers to arbitrate specific disputes. If 
its decision was not accepted, then measures 
of a forceful sort should be taken “to compel 
the parties to accept peace on- equitable 
terms.” < 

Far more famous than these was The Great 
Design, published in 1638 by the great French 
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statesman, Sully, and attributed to his late 
monarch, Henry IV. Sully set forth a plan 
for a federated European republic, made of 
15 states which would be approximately 
equal in territory, wealth and power. There 
were to be five Catholic states, five Lutheran 
states, and five Calvinist states. Asa supreme 
body to settle international disputes, there 
was to be a general council or senate of 70, 
chosen as representatives of these states. The 
general council would examine all causes of 
friction, settle disputes and pacify quarrels. 
Its decisions were to be enforced by the com- 
bined power of all the states in the republic 
that were not involved in the immediate dis- 
pute. Sully admitted that the plan was de- 
signed to terminate the disproportionate 
power exercised in Europe by the Holy Ro- 
man Empire and Austria, as well as to pro- 
mote peace. A “society of sovereigns” was 
proposed by Landgrave Ernest of Hesse- 
Cassel in 1666, and again in 1672 by the 
famous German jurist and publicist Samuel 
Pufendorf. 

The plan of William Penn. The Society 
of Friends were unalterably opposed to war, 
and hence it is not surprising that their great- 
est spokesman in the 17th century, the 
Quaker William Penn, should propose a 
plan of international organization to preserve 
peace. How far Penn was stimulated by 
the carnage of his time is evident from the 
following sentence taken from the opening 
paragraph of his plan: “He must not be a 
Man but a Statue of Brass or Stone, whose 
Bowels do not melt when he beholds the 
bloody tragedies of this War, in Hungary, 
Germany, Flanders, Ireland and at Sea.” 
Penn’s plan for world peace was embodied 
in his Essay towards the Present and Future 
Peace of Europe (1693). He asked for a diet 
or congress of nations representing the sev- 
eral states of Europe. The number of rep- 
resentatives sent by each was to be deter- 
mined gn the basis of the revenue of the 
nations participating in the congress. This 
diet or congress of representative diplomats 
was to’ meet, preferably each year, and at 
least once every three years. All disputes 
between nations not otherwise peacefully 
settled were to be brought before the con- 
gress of diplomats. If any rulers refused to 
submit disputes to the congress or to abide 
by its decisions, then the rest were to com- 
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bine to force the submission of controversies 
to the congress and compel obedience to the 
decisions of the congress. Penn’s plan was 
realistic, providing for a league to enforce 
peace and for an international police force 
to put teeth into its decisions. 

Saint-Pierre, Rousseau, and Gargaz. Much 
of the 18th-century discussion of interna- 
tional organization to preserve peace turned 
about the bold plan of the Abbé Charles 
Irenée Castel de Saint-Pierre, who was much 
influenced by Sully’s Great Design. Differ- 
ent versions of his plan “to render peace per- 
petual in Europe,” appeared in 1712, 1713, 
and 1717. According to this plan, the Eu- 
ropean powers were to federate and set up a 
congress representing the sovereigns, which 
was to deal wholly with international affairs 
and have no jurisdiction over internal af- 
fairs. In its earlier stages, the formation of 
the European federation was to be voluntary. 
But, as soon as 14 nations had joined, the 
others would have to join or be declared 
public enemies, be forced to join, or be de- 
stroyed. When the congress of the federa- 
tion was complete, it was to be made up of 
24 delegates and its work was to be supported 
by the states through contributory quotas 
based on the revenue of the participating na- 
tions. In settling disputes a majority vote 
was sufficient for a primary decision, which 
could be enforced by the armed might of the 
member states. There were to be no more 
territorial conquests, and even a peaceful 
exchange of territory was to require the 
approval of three-quarters of the mem- 
bers. The army of each country was to be 
limited to 6,000 men. Preparation for war 
was outlawed. Severe penalties were to be 
imposed on those responsible for violating 
the regulations of the federation. Specifi- 


cally, the Abbé sought to promote peace by 


haying his international organization pre- 
serve the European status quo as defined by 
the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) and Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713). 

The Abbé’s plan was simplified and eluci- 
dated by Jean Jacques Rousseau in his Judg- 
ment on a Plan for Perpetual Peace (14761). 
He proposed that the European sovereigns 
create a perpetual alliance and appoint rep- 
resentatives to a permanent diet or congress. 
This body should arbitrate disputes and 
guarantee the status quo. Its decisions were 
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to be enforced by the armies of the powers. 


The members of the alliance should renounce’ 


war as a means of settling disputes. Any 
change in the general European system of 
states was to require a unanimous vote in 
the congress of the alliance. 

Also influenced by Saint-Pierre was the 
French writer Pierre André Gargaz, who 
brought his plan to Benjamin Franklin in 
Paris in 1779 and induced Franklin to pub- 
lish it. He proposed a general federation 
of Europe with a permanent congress of dele- 
gates to preserve peace. He recommended 
an international army to check aggression, 
but would permit unlimited defensive arma- 
ment. Perhaps his most interesting sugges- 
tion was that more attention and honor 
should be bestowed upon the pacific profes- 
sions in order to lessen the fascination of a 
military career. 


_ Kant and Bentham. The eminent Ger- 
“man philosopher Immanuel Kant ex- 
pounded a broad philosophical argument 
for European federation. In his Idea of a 
Universal History (1784), he showed that 
there could be no truly efficient government 
that would do its utmost to promote the 
welfare of its subjects as long as its efforts 
and resources had to be dissipated in war. 
Hence, peace is essential to the good state 
and the happiness of mankind, Kant's spe- 
cific plan to assure peace was set forth in his 
brochure On Perpetual Peace in 1795: Only 
a federation of Europe can preserve peace, 
but federation will not be effective as long 
as there are arbitrary monarchs. Therefore, 
constructive federation requires the substitu- 
tion of republican for monarchical govern- 
ment. Such a federation must be a true so- 
ciety of free states. Kant recommended the 
abolition of standing armies and the crea- 
tion of a permanent congress of nations, the 
time and duration of its meetings to depend 
upon the will of its members.’ One of its 
first problems would be to work out a satis- 
factory body of international law. Kant 
offered no details as to the methods of arriv- 
ing at decisions in international disputes or 
of enforcing the decisions of the congress. 
Another ardent republican of the time, 
Thomas Paine, also envisaged an alliance of 
European nations, the arbitration of all dis- 
putes, and severe penalties for aggressors. 
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The versatile and indefatigable English 
reformer Jeremy Bentham between 1786 
and 1789 wrote a Plan for Universal and 
Permanent Peace, which was not published 
until 1839, after his death. It proposed a 
diet or congress of European powers, to which 
each nation was to send two deputies, one a 
principal and the other an alternate or asso- 
ciate. Bentham laid much stress on the 
power of public opinion to force the accept- 
ance of arbitration; and he insisted that the 
sessions of the international congress should 
be public and its decisions published 
promptly and widely in all the states. If, 
however, public opinion failed to insure 
obedience to its rulings, the nations should 
assemble an international force to carry them 
out. Bentham expected the congress to make 
strenuous efforts to reduce armaments and 
to free the colonies. 

Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars pro- 
moted three notable schemes designed to en- 
courage peace and stability in Europe. These 
were the plan of European union set forth 
by Count Henri Saint-Simon, the Holy Al- 
liance of Tsar Alexander I of Russia, and the 
more practical Concert of Europe which Lord 
Castlereagh, the British diplomat, brought 
out of the Quadruple Alliance of 1815. 

Saint-Simon’s plan. In 1814, Saint-Simon, 
founder of French socialism, published his 
work on The Reorganization of European 
Society. He contended that it would be 
possible to bring about political unity in 
Europe if England and France would take 
the initiative for it. He predicted that such 
unification was inevitable in time, as a result 
of the social and economic changes taking 
place in Europe. But he showed his cus- 
tomary grasp on reality by predicting that 
many disturbing revolutions and bloody and 
devastating wars would have to take place 
before Europeans could develop enough sense 
and logic to bring about the unification of 
the continent. . 

Alexander and the Holy Alliance. The 
Tsar Alexander was deeply and sincerely 
concerned with the cause of European peace. 
In his youth he had been much influenced 
by his liberal tutor, La Harpe, who was a 
disciple of Rousseau and of the Abbé Saint- 
Pierre. He had also been much attracted 
by the Great Design of Sully. As early as 
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1804 he sent to William Pitt in England a 
proposal for European federation. Pitt re- 
garded the scheme as highly visionary. The 
plan was revived by Alexander at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, but with no more success. 
He had been greatly influenced by Christian 
mystics, especially Baroness Juliana von 
Kriidner; and, despairing of the more precise 
plan of federation, he proposed to base the 
policies of nations on the principles of Chris- 
tian religion. His plan was only a pious 
rhetorical gesture, and was not taken seriously 
by the more cynical members of the Vienna 
Congress. 

The Concert of Europe. In the mean- 
time, a much more realistic plan, the Con- 
cert of Europe, was being worked out, chiefly 
under the guidance of the British statesman 
Lord Castlereagh, It grew out of the famous 
Quadruple Alliance of Russia, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and England, initiated in 1814 and for- 
mally renewed on November 20, 1815. This 
alliance, which has frequently been confused 
with, Alexander’s more noble but futile pro- 
gram, provided for a periodic assembling of 
the chief European states (except France) to 
take common action against the threat to 
peace then believed to reside in the revolu- 
tionary movements emanating from France. 

The Concert of Europe remained in more 
or less active force from 1815 until the Con- 
gress of London in 1913. It was particularly 
invoked in the Congress of Paris in 1856, for 
the settlement of the Russo-Turkish issues 
and allied problems; in the Congress of Ber- 
lin of 1878, to deal with Near Eastern prob- 
lems; in the Conference of Algeciras of 1906, 
to settle Moroccan disputes; and in the Con- 
ference of London in 1913, called by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey to. deal with Balkan problems. 
Grey attempted to utilize it for a second 
time in 1914, to consider the Austro-Serbian 
crisis, but his plan was manifestly unfair to 
Austria, and hence Austria and Germany de- 
clined to cooperate. The Concert of Eu- 
rope, then, proved incapable of dealing with 
the complicated and formidable issues aris- 
ing from the clash of nations in 1914. : 

William Ladd’s Congress of Nations. In 
the interval between the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 and the Congress of London in 1913, 
a number of plans were submitted for the 
arbitration of international disputes. An 
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American publicist, William Ladd, founder 
of the American Peace Society in his Essay 
on a Congress of Nations for the Adjustment 
of International Disputes without Resort to 
Arms (1840), proposed a congress of ambas- 
sadors from all Christian nations and an 
international court of arbitration. Ladd sug- 
gested that the congress of ambassadors 
should formulate a sane and effective body 
of international law, settle the rights of neu- 
trals, promote peace and well-being, and or- 
ganize a court of arbitration. The court 
would not only adjudicate legal disputes but 
also mediate more serious diplomatic and 
political controversies. Ladd’s plan, mod- 
elled on the Swiss Diet and Court of Judges, 
marked an advance on earlier schemes in 
practicality, for it was to be voluntary and 
accepted as the basis of action for the existing 
international setup in Europe. It failed, 
however, to provide for any agency to en- 
force decisions. James Mill and his more 
famous son, John Stuart Mill, both suggested 
plans for international arbitration; and the 
son proposed a European juristic federation. 

Plans during the last hundred years. In 
an eloquent address before the International 
Peace Congress at Paris in 1849, Victor Hugo 
proposed a United States of Europe that 
would render war between St. Petersburg 
and Paris as absurd as war between Phila- 
delphia and Boston. The French publicist 
Charles Lemonnier founded an Interna- 
tional League of Peace and Liberty in 1867 
to promote the democratization and unifica- 
tion of the states of Europe. The famous 
German political philosopher Johann Kas- 
par Bluntschli in his Organization of Euro- 
pean Federation (1867), presented an elab- 
orate scheme for the federation of Europe. 
Finally, the prolific Russian sociologist and 
pacifist Jacques Novicow in his La Politique 
Internationale (1886), and his Fédération de 
lV Europe (1901), argued eloquently for paci- 
fim and European federation. That the 
establishment of the League of Nations did 
not terminate interest in the project of Eu- 
ropean union was proved by the publication 
of the admirable work of Count R. N. 
Coudenhove-Kalergi on a United States of 
Europe, his Pan-Europe, published in 1926. 
In the ’g0’s there were numerous suggestions 
made relative to European federation. Of 
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all the writers of our generation, the most 
indefatigable advocate of the world-state was 
H. G. Wells. His historical writings, uto- 


IV. THE RISE AND FALL OF 


Background of the League of Nations. 
The one great plan for international organ- 
ization to prevent war and insure peace that 
emerged from theory into temporary prac- 
tice before the second World War was the 
League of Nations, which was brought into 
being during the Peace Conference of 1919, 
at the close of the first World War. It is 
obvious that there was little or nothing orig- 
inal in it, since all of its dominant ideas and 
the essentials of its structure had been sug- 
gested, time and again, by numerous writ- 
ers in preceding centuries. 

A number of Americans (led by Hamilton 
Holt, long editor of the influential weekly, 
The Independent) organized the League to 
Enforce Peace in 1915, during the first World 
War. For the most part, they were not 
pacifists, but members of the Republican 
party, strongly pro-Entente and favorable to 
an early entry of the United States on the 
side of the Entente. They accepted, with- 
out critical examination, the Entente fiction 
that the first World War was a war to end 
war, but they were sufficiently statesmanlike 
to recognize that active steps must be taken 
‘to provide machinery for the actual termina- 
tion of the war system. They favored the 
creation of some form of international or- 
ganization at the close of the World War. 

Woodrow Wilson’s initial interest in such 
a project appears to have come from contact 
with some members of the League to Enforce 
Peace, especially Mr. Holt. There is evi- 
dence that Wilson had been approached by 
the British Union for Democratic Control, 
even before any representative of the League 
to Enforce Peace spoke to him. The crea- 
tion of a league of nations constituted the 
last of his famous Fourteen Points. 

In England, Opinion was moving along 
the same line in many circles. A group of 
prominent English lawyers, headed by Lord 
Phillimore, submitted a report in March 
1918; its basic conceptions substantially 
agreed with the views of the League to En- 
force Peace. 


Wilson and the League. When Wilson 


pias, novels, scenarios, and fantasies—even 
his autobiography—all were colored by his 
desire to promote international organization. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


went to Europe for the peace conference in 
December 1918, he met various foreign states- 
men, notably Lord Robert Cecil, General 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, and Léon Bourgeois. 
who favored a league of nations to prevent 
further wars. C. J. B. Hurst of the British 
delegation and D. H. Miller of the Ameri- 
can delegation, finally reduced these plans 
to definite form and drafted a Covenant for 
a league of nations that furnished the basis 
for the first formal discussion of the subject 
by the Peace Conference on February 3, 1919. 
After discussions and redraftings, the Cove 
nant was finally given the form in which it 
was embodied as an integral portion of the 
treaty of Versailles. 

When President Wilson saw that his hoped- 
for peace of justice and good-will was slip- 
ping, he became more and more concerned 
with the League and less and less interested 
in the other provisions of the peace settle: 
ment. He believed that the League might 
ultimately rectify the more inequitable as- 
pects of the Treaty of Versailles, some of 
which he had himself forced through in his 
impatience to get back home and campaign 
for the League. Though far from being the 
originator of the project, Wilson was un- 
doubtedly the most powerful personal force 
in creating the League and in linking it with 
thé treaty of Versailles, 

President Wilson failed to secure American 
adherence to the League, partly through the 
narrow partisanship and provincialism of his 
opponents, but in large part also through 
his own uncompromising attitude toward 
the not unreasonable reservations proposed 
by some of his critics. The Senate would 
probably have ratified the treaty of Ver- 
sailles and entered the League if Wilson had 
accepted even the reservations proposed by 
Senator Hitchcock, which certainly did not 
seriously impair our participation in the 
League. But Wilson demanded all or noth- 
ing, and obtained nothing. Stephen Bonsal, 
Professor T. A. Bailey, and others have shown 
that Wilson was far less willing to compro- 
mise than Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. And 
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Sénators Borah and Johnson and some 
other Americans opposed the League pri- 
marily because it was linked to a peace treaty 
that betrayed the promises which Mr. Wilson 
made to the American people during the 
war, 

The structure of the League of Nations. 
Despite American defection, the League be- 
came a going concern, with a membership 
of about 6o nations. Its official headquarters 
was at Geneva, Switzerland. The Council 
of the League met for the first time in Paris 
on January 6, 1920; and the Assembly first 
convened in Geneva on November 15, 1920. 
The fundamental objectives ef the League of 
Nations were well summarized in the follow- 
ing words: 


The High Contracting Parties 


In order to promote international co- 
operation and to achieve international peace and 


security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to 


resort to war, 

by the prescription of open, just and 
honourable relations between nations, 

by the firm establishment of the under- 
standing of international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among Governments, and 

by the maintenance of justice and a scru- 
pulous respect for all treaty obligations in the 
dealings of organised peoples with one another, 


Agree to this Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 


The League was made up of an Assembly, 
a Council, a Permanent Secretariat, and 
numerous commissions and committees. The 
Assembly was constituted of representatives 
from the member states. No state could 
send more than three representatives, though 
they might also send alternates and expert 
advisers. Regardless of the number of rep- 
resentatives sent, each state had but one vote 
in the Assembly. The Assembly elected its 
several officers. It dealt primarily with mat- 
ters of general and permanent international 
policy. It met annually in September. The 
Council was made up of six permanent mem- 
bers, representing the six major participating 
states, and nine non-permanent members, 
selected by the Assembly. It met at least 
four times yearly and often more frequently. 
It dealt with the more serious immediate 
problems confronting the League. In a 
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rough general way, one may say that ‘the 
Assembly was the legislature of the League 
and the Council its responsible executive, 
leaving details of execution to the Permanent 
Secretariat. The vote of both the Assembly 
and the Council had to be unanimous ex- 
cept in regard to procedure, where a majority 
vote was sufficient. 

The Permanent Secretariat was composed 
of the Secretary-General and his assistants. 
The office of Secretary-General was the piv- 
otal factor in the operation of the League 
as a going concern. The Secretary-General 
was a sort of acting president of the League. 
The personnel of his office was the only 
group in the major structure and organiza- 
tion of the League that sat permanently at 
Geneva. Therefore, it devolved upon the 
Secretary-General’s office to examine, assimi- 
late, and interpret the business that was to 
come before the sessions of the Assembly and 
the Council, and to present this material to 
these meetings. After the Assembly and 
Council had adjourned, the Secretary-General 
had to see to it that their decrees were an- 
nounced and executed. These various du- 
ties and responsibilities made the Secretary- 
General the most important single figure in 
Geneva. Much of such success as the League 
of Nations enjoyed was due to the ability and 
devotion of the man who held this office from 
1919 to 1933, Sir Eric Drummond, Viscount 
Strathallan. The Secretary-General had a 
force of nearly 700 in his office organization. 

Most of the judicial functions of the 
League were intrusted to the Permanent 
Court. of International Justice, commonly 
called the World Court, which met in the 
Peace Palace at The Hague. 

Activities and limitations of the League. 
The primary purpose of the League of Na- 
tions was ostensibly to prevent war. No in- 
ternational army or police force was pro- 
vided, however, because the participating 
powers were not willing to go that far. But 
the Covenant did provide machinery and 
measures designed to delay and possibly pre- 
vent the outbreak of warfare. Especially 
important was the provision of economic 
pressure or sanctions against states that vio- 
lated fundamental articles of the Covenant. 

As might be expected, the League was far 
more successful in settling international dis- 
putes between small states than in checking 
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the aggression of the more powerful coun- 
tries of the world. Representative examples 
of such settlements were disputes between 
Finland and Sweden, Poland and Lithuania, 
Germany and Poland, Yugoslavia and Al- 
bania, Poland and Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary. The last-named of 
these was perhaps the most impressive, be- 
cause war seemed quite possible after the 
assassination of King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia in October 1934. The nearest to a 
successful settlement of a really serious crisis 
involving at least one major power came in 
1923 when the League was able to avert what 
appeared to be inevitable war between Italy 
and Greece. But the League was never able 
or willing to intervene effectively to check 
the determined aggression of any of the 
major powers. Japan consistently defied 
the League from 1931 onward; the Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia could not be checked; 
the League stood by helplessly while Hitler 
defied the Treaty of Versailles and the Lo- 
carno Conventions and rearmed Germany; 
there was hardly even an impressive protest 
against the aggressive intervention of Ger- 
many and Italy in behalf of Franco in Spain; 
and the League took no action at all in the 
face of the German action that swallowed 
up Czechoslovakia. 

The League supervised the financial re- 
habilitation of Austria and Hungary. It set- 
tled half a million Greek and Armenian 
refugees from Turkey in Macedonia. It 
facilitated and guided the return of some 
400,000 refugee soldiers from Russia. It did 
what it could to prevent the sale of arms to 
backward peoples. It fostered the exchange 
of scientific opinion and aided in the ex- 
change of teachers and students among the 
various states of the civilized world. In 
order to discourage secret diplomacy. the 
League required the registration of all trea- 
ties made between member states. 

The League of Nations quite naturally did 
little or nothing to curb the capitalistic sys- 
tem or to secure social justice. To expect 
this would have been to expect the impos- 
sible, for the League was made up of capi- 
talistic states, and only in 1934 was Russia 
admitted. Any effort at Geneva to restrict 
capitalism would have been met with more 
vigorous. opposition than interference with 
the basic foreign policies of major. states. 


But some provision was made for fact-finding 
and publicity on labor problems through the 
International Labor Organization that had 
been created as an integral part of the 
League. Its administrative branch, the In- 
ternational Labor Office, carried on much 
research into labor conditions throughout 
the world, published its findings, and recom- 
mended progressive international labor legis- 
lation. 

Welfare work of the League. In addi- 
tion to its major activities in dealing with the 
relations between states, the League main- 
tained a number of minor but interesting 
lines of social reform and welfare work, which 
are well summarized by Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, 
writing in 1928: 


The League has established commissions and 
the holding of conferences on the manufacture 
and traffic of opium and other drugs; on Health 
Organization, including study of malaria, sleep- 
ing sickness, etc. It has established the Far East- 
ern Epidemiological Intelligence Bureau; a com- 
mission on Public Health training; on Quarantine 
of infected ships, etc.; committee and conference 
on White Slave Traffic; committee on Protection 
of Children; committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion with headquarters in Paris. This concerns 
itself, among other things, with the instruction 
of youth in the principles of the League. Almost 
every month in the year several committees or 
conferences dealing with these and other interna- 
tional matters are being held at Geneva, creating, 
as nowhere else, an international feeling and im- 
partial treatment of international issues. Out of 
such conference will probably come, eventually, 
a common coinage and a common system of 
weights and measures.® 


Many private organizations also were set 
up at Geneva. As Dr. R. C. Dexter points 
out: 


Equally important are the activities of the sixty- 
odd international private organizations, such as 
the International Migration Service, the Interna- 
tional Society of Nurses, the Y.W.C.A., the Inter- 
national Social Institute, etc, which in the last 
ten years have established themselves at Geneva 
so that they might be in contact with the work of 
the League itself. There is really growing up at 
Geneva a marvelous world center. 


Despite its extensive activities the League 
expenses amounted annually to only some 
$5,000,000, less than one-tenth the cost of a 
modern battleship. These expenses were 
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contributed by member states “in accord- 
ance with the apportionment of expenses of 
the International Bureau of the Universal 
Postal Union.” England paid the largest 
sum, approximately $425,000; and Albania 
the least, $5,000. 

The crises of the ’go’s. During the 1930's 
the friends of world peace were compelled 
to witness the growing weakness of the 
League of Nations. The defiance of the 
League by Japan over Manchuria following 
1931; the delay in the admission of Germany 
to the League, followed later by the rise of 
Hitler and belligerent nationalism in Ger- 
many; the tendency of Poland to break away 
from French tutelage; the disarmament farces 
under the aegis of the League; the antipathy 
of Fascism to international organization; 
the illogical attitude of the League toward 
Russia; the withdrawal of Japan and Ger- 
many from the League; Italy's defiance of 
the League in the Ethiopian affair; the im- 
potence of the League in the face of Hitler’s 
defiance of the Treaty of Versailles, and in 
regard to German and Italian intervention 
in Spain; the unwillingness of any of the 
great Powers to surrender an iota of their 
sovereignty in the interest of greater inter- 
national concord; and the growth of war 
sentiment with the deepening crisis of world 
capitalism—these were among the factors 
that weakened’ the League almost to the 
point of impotence. 3 

The League and a world-state. From the 
standpoint of the history of western civiliza- 
tion, the League of Nations was even more 
interesting as a mild move in the direction 
of a world-state than as an agency for adjust- 
ing world disputes. During the first World 
War and immediately afterward many his- 
torians and publicists, who had real vision 
and imagination, were filled with the hope 
that this war would prove the last desperate 
and costly spasm of the national-state system. 
They predicted that the world would slowly 
but surely move on to the next logical stage 
in political evolution, the world-state. The 
most influential exponent of this noble but 
perhaps over-optimistic notion was the pro- 
lific and encyclopedic novelist and publicist, 
H. G. Wells, who wrote, in addition to many 
articles and pamphlets, a long and immensely 
popular Ouiline of History to justify the idea 
of the world-state as the culmination of the 
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political development of mankind. The 
League of Nations seemed to writers such as 
Mr. Wells to be cogent evidence that we 
were on our way to the world-state. It was 
a bitter blow to those who wish humanity 
well that the League declined in strength 
and prestige instead of gathering force and 
becoming the center of a world political 
organization, 

Final collapse of the League. As a coher- 
ent and formal organization, the League of 
Nations came to an end with the outbreak 
of the second World War in September 1939. 
But certain portions of it survived, several of 
the important humanitarian, technical, and, 
research agencies and bureaus continuing 
their work for a time at the original League 
headquarters in Geneva, though their staff of 
experts was greatly reduced. Other depart- 
ments were transferred to Princeton Uni- 
versity, where they engaged in investigation 
of leading postwar problems. The Interna- 
tional Labor Office was transferred to the 
campus of McGill University in Montreal. 
On May 29, 1946, the United Nations Organ- 
ization formally took over the International 
Labor Office (ILO) as a specialized agency 
under the direction of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. On April 18, 1946, the League 
of Nations Assembly formally voted the 
League out of existence and proceeded with 
the final liquidation of League affairs and 
property. 

Reasons for the failure of the League. 
The reasons for the collapse of the League of 
Nations are fairly obvious. Indeed to most 
realistic observers the weaknesses of the 
League were so apparent from the beginning 
that its ultimate collapse seemed dangerously, 
certain. Paradoxically, the League of Na- 
tions was both too weak and too ambitious. 
Lacking an international police force and 
effective methods of enforcing adequate eco- 
nomic sanctions, it was too weak to curb 
aggressors. On the other hand, the ambi- 
tions, aspirations, and ostensible policies of 
the League were too audacious and far- 
reaching for the existing state of world opin- 
ion and practice. The participating states 
were not yet ready to cooperate sincerely in 
policies essential to any workable and suc- 
cessful league. Until Russia was admitted to 
the League, all the participating states were 
dominated at home by capitalistic economics, 
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economic rivalry, high protective tariffs, 
super-patriotism, militarism, reliance upon 
great armaments, and secret diplomacy. In 
other words, these states still accepted and 
practiced the policies which underlay the 
war system and which brought on the first 
World War. Hence the League of Nations, 
made up of these nations with their antique, 
selfish, and bellicose policies, couļd not sin- 
cerely or effectively oppose those policies 
through their delegates at Geneva. From 
the beginning, the League was fatally handi- 
capped by such hypocrisies and inconsisten- 
cies. The delegates to the League of Nations 
_ had to put on false faces at Geneva. 

A league of victors. In addition to this 
fundamental weakness inherent in the gulf 
between narrow and selfish policies at home 
and the requisite international outlook at 
Geneva, there was a very special reason for 
the failure of the League. The League of 
Nations was not only based on the war sys- 
tem but also upon the Allied triumph in 
1918. It actually tried to freeze the Ver- 
sailles settlement and to prevent readjust- 
ments that might have made for concilia- 
tion, justice, and peace. For years Britain 
and France tried to use the League as a shield 
for their own programs of power politics 
and aggrandizement. During the period of 
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the most real vitality of the League of Na- 
tions, it was in reality a league of victors, 
aiming primarily to protect and perpetuate 
the fruits of victory and the many inequali- 
ties and injustices in the peace treaties at the 
close of the first World War. So the League 
all too often made aggression seem the only 
way to secure justice. To some English and 
American observers, this at first seemed to 
justify Hitler's initial defiance of the Treaty 
of Versailles; and for a time they condoned 
his violations of that treaty. When it be- 
came evident that Hitler desired a great deal 
beyond the rectification of the injustices of 
Versailles, it was already difficult to check 
his ambitions, short of war. Had the League 
at once admitted Russia and the Central 
Powers, and had it provided for greater ease 
in rectifying the injustices forged in the heat 
of the immediate postwar passions, it might 
have been far more successful and long en- 
during, and possibly it could have averted 
the second World War. The summary given 
above of the defects of the League in its 
powers and policies leads one to question the 
common allegation that the entry of the 
United States in 1919, however logical and 
desirable, would have materially altered the 
subsequent course of world affairs by strength- 
ening the power of the League. 


V. THE FUTILE CAMPAIGN FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Soviet Russia takes the lead. The League 
of Nations collapsed, and the Kellogg Pact 
proved a failure, ifnot a sham, at the very 
time when Mussolini and Hitler were chal- 
lenging the peace and safety of Europe. 
Therefore, some other system of collective 
security had to be substituted. It was nat- 
ural that the Soviet Union should take the 
lead in this movement to urge the League to 
curb aggressors. The U.S.S.R. was moti- 
vated by self-interest. Even under the Five- 
Year plans, adequate supplies of consump- 
tion goods and higher standards of living 
could not be provided in Russia as long as 
the Soviet government feared attack and had 
to divert a large part of its productive efforts 
to armaments and defense industries. More- 
over the men in the Kremlin knew that, 
along with France, the U.S.S.R. was the most 
logical victim of a rearmed Germany, if the 


latter chose to fight; and that Hitler might 
first attack the Soviets in order to get the 
resources needed for a successful conquest of 
France. Since France also was fearful of 
Germany, the Kremlin could count upon the 
support of some enlightened Frenchmen in 
working for collective security, especially be- 
fore the British Conservatives began to build 
up Hitler in the years following 1933 by 
winking at or conniving in Hitler’s defiance 
of the Treaty of Versailles, his rearmament 
of Germany, his occupation of the Rhine- 
land and the building of the Siegfried Line, 
and his intervention in Spain in behalf of 
Franco. 

In 1932 the U.S.S.R. signed non-aggression 
pacts with Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Po- 
land; in 1933 with Rumania and with the 
Little Entente (Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia) as a whole. In June 1934 the 
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Soviet Union, Poland, and Rumania signed 
an agreement that mutually guaranteed their 
existing frontiers. 

Considerable progress was made toward a 
military alliance of U.S.S.R. with France to 
guarantee mutual protection in the case of 
an attack by Germany. A non-agression pact 
was negotiated in 1931 and signed in 1932. 
But the assassination of the French foreign 
minister Louis Barthou in the autumn of 
1934 hampered the Soviet alliance with 
France. Prominent French officials like Bon- 
net and Laval, who were suspected of Fascist, 
sympathies and were anti-Bolshevik, thought 
that they could get protection from Germany 
through collaboration with Hitler more safely 
and more certainly than through an alliance 
with the Soviet Union. 

Collective security collapses at Munich. 
The final collapse of the campaign by the 
U.S.S.R. for collective security came at Mu- 
nich in September 1938. Leadership in the 
campaign had been taken by the Russian 
Foreign Minister, Maxim Litvinov. When 
it seemed likely that Czechoslovakia would 
be sacrificed by them, Litvinov assured 
France and Great Britain that his country 
would go to war together with them in de- 
fense of Czechoslovakia, bu France and 
Great Britain would have nothing to do 
with that proposal. Instead they submitted 
to the settlement at Munich and conceded 
to Hitler his Sudetenland demands. The 
French had mistakenly believed that the 
Soviet Union’s military strength had been 
undermined by Stalin’s purges. The British 
Conservative leaders had been for some years 
tacitly encouraging Hitler’s ‘bellicose policy 
and rearmament program, in the fond hope 
that he would attack and destroy the U.S.S.R., 
the country most feared in all the world by 
the Conservatives then ascendant in the Brit- 
ish government. The Munich betrayal was 
particularly ominous for the Soviet Union, 
since Russia was ostentatiously excluded 
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from the negotiations. Poland also rejected 
the Soviet proposals of collective security 
and refused to permit the Red Army to enter 
Poland to help protect Poland against a pos- 
sible German attack. 

Stalin then wisely decided to pursue a 
Soviet policy of self-interest. Addressing the 
All-Union Communist Party Congress in 
March 1939, he charged that the press of the 
United States, France, and Great Britain, 
“by creating noise over the Ukraine, are try- 
ing to arouse the fury of the Soviet Union 
against Germany, to poison the atmosphere 
and provoke a conflict without any apparent 
cause.” He bluntly notified the world that 
the Soviet Union would not pull chestnuts 
out of the fire for other countries. In May 
1939 Litvinov was replaced as Foreign Min- 
ister by Vyacheslav Molotov, a loyal subor- 
dinate of Stalin. In the spring and summer 
of 1939 Stalin rejected the half-hearted ad- 
vances of France and Great Britain, and on 
August 23, 1939, signed a non-aggression pact 
with Germany to give his own country time 
to make additional preparations to meet any 
German attack. His wisdom seemed amply 
vindicated by the events of the summer of 
1941. 

Yet the recent recovery of the secret docu- 
ments bearing on the negotiations between 
Stalin and Hitler between August 1939 and 
June 1941 shows that at least part of the re- 
sponsibility for the German attack lies with 
Russia. Russia menaced Germany by a great 
massing of soldiers on her western frontier 
from 1939 to 1941, and in Molotov’s confer- 
ence with Hitler in November 1940, the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister made unreasonable de- 
mands on Germany as a condition of Russia’s 
active collaboration against Britain, Hitler’s 
attack on Russia partook more of idiocy than 
of malice and treachery. Russia was hardly 
the innocent and unselfish lamb during this 
interval despite all her later protestations and 
implied denials. 


VI. DISARMAMENT PLANS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


Early arguments for disarmament. One 
of the most important phases of the peace 
movement has been the .attempt to limit 
armaments and to work for practical dis- 
armament. The arguments for disarmament 
go back for centuries. William Penn be- 


lieved that disarmament would follow the 
acceptance of his 1693 plan for arbitration. 
Montesquieu in the first half of the 18th 
century recommended limitation of arma- 
ments and the outlawry of new and deadly 
discoveries in armament. Jeremy Bentham, 
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like Penn, argued for limitation of arma- 
ments as a phase of his plan for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. The 
early peace societies warmly favored disarma- 
ment. The great international Peace Con- 
gresses of the mid-igth century strongly rec- 
ommended disarmament. Richard Cobden 
contended that the increasing expense of 
armaments made disarmament the only sane 
national and international policy. In the 
last decade of his reign, Napoleon III made 
two proposals for an international disarma- 
ment conference. Charles Lemonnier’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Liberty 
formed at Geneva in 1867 persistently 
stressed the desirability of disarmament. 
During the ‘seventies and ‘eighties, disarma- 
ment propaganda was closely linked with that 
for arbitration. In Austria Adolf Fischhof 
was active in this agitation. The Inter- 
parliamentary Union (founded in 1889 by 
William Randal Cremer, English labor 
leader) worked for disarmament after 1892, 
and the influence of this organization led 
indirectly to Tsar Nicholas I's call for the 
first Hague Conference (1899). Nicholas’s in- 
terest at the Hague Conference lay more in 
disarmament than in arbitration. In this he 
was disappointed, for the Conference would 
go no further than to pass a pious but mean- 
ingless resolution to the effect that: “the 
restriction of military budgets is... ex- 
tremely desirable for . . . the material and 
moral welfare of mankind.” 

Achievements in disarmament. Some 
practical achievements have been made in 
disarmament. One of the first examples 
was the drastic disarmament of Carthage by 
Rome after the defeat of the former in the 
Punic Wars. Napoleon virtually disarmed 
Prussia after the defeat of the latter in 1806. 
This limitation was, however, largely evaded 
through subterfuge. One of the first impor- 
tant examples of voluntary disarmament was 
the Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817, by which 
Britain and the United States agreed to limit 
their armament on the Great Lakes to three 
ships each. They also agreed not to fortify 
the Canadian-American frontier, 

One of the most drastic cases of compul- 
sory disarmament was the limitation of the 
armament of the defeated powers at the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919. According to 
this, the German army was limited to 100,000, 


the Hungarian to 35,000, the Bulgarian to 
33,000, and the Austrian to 30,000, The 
Germans were not able to escape from these 
limitations imposed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles by systematic and large scale subter- 
fuge, as the Prussians had done in the case 
of Napoleon’s limitations. Nevertheless, 
they were able to mitigate it somewhat and 
to turn it as far as possible to Germany’s 
advantage. Only the very ablest men were 
selected for the small standing army. Then, 
these were given intensive military training 
to prepare them for the responsibilities of 
officers. It was remarked that Germany had 
an army of 100,000 generals. While this 
was an exaggeration, it probably did have 


an army of 100,000 men well suited for mili“ 


tary leadership. This proved a great asset 
when Hitler expanded German armament, 
for an adequate supply of officers was at once 
available to train and lead the new Nazi ar- 
mies. Further, even before Hitler openly 
defied the Versailles limitations in March 
1935, he had greatly expanded military train- 
ing in Germany under the guise of providing 
military police and the like. 

The Washington Disarmament Confer- 
ence, 1921. One of the most attractive items 
in Allied propaganda during the first World 
War and one of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points was the promise to end great arma- 
ments and to bring about a period. in which 
the nations of the world need no longer 
Stagger under the tremendous burden of 
armament expenditures. For any such be- 
nign hope the whole spirit of the postwar 
settlements boded evil; but eager anticipa- 
tions were raised when the nations of the 
world were invited to the Washington Con- 
ference on the limitation of armaments which 
opened in November 1921. 

The main achievement of this gathering 
was an agreement to end expensive competi- 
tion in building capital ships and to scrap 
certain old capital ships. An arrangement 
was reached whereby in ten years Great 
Britain and the United States would be equal 
in capital ships and Japan would be 6o per 
cent as strong as either—the 5:5:3 formula. 
The United States suffered most in this ar- 
rangement, since it gave up 15 ships in com- 
parison with 7 for Japan and 4 for Great 
Britain. No agreement could be reached as 
to the limitation of light cruisers, submarines, 
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or aircraft; and France resolutely blocked 
any discussion of land disarmament. In gen- 
eral, aside from the educational value inher- 
ent in any discussion of disarmament, the 
conference was relatively ineffective, since 
many of the ships affected by limitation or 
scrapping were already obsolete or obsoles- 
cent. Nevertheless, to check for the time be- 
ing the expensive competition in building 
capital ships was something accomplished. 

Later naval disarmament conferences at 
Geneva and London. Another naval diš- 
armament conference was held at Geneva 
from June to August 1927. It broke up be- 
cause of disagreements between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. The United 
States awished to extend the 5:5:3 arrange- 
ment to all classes of naval craft, but Great 
Britain refused to consider any such limita- 
tion of its light cruisers, which it deemed 
essential to the defense of its vast empire 
and extensive commerce. Still another naval 
disarmament conference, held in London in 
1930, likewise proved a general failure be- 
cause Italy insisted upon parity with France, 
and France would not concede this. But the 
naval holiday in capital ships was extended 
to 1936. Yet even this extension was par- 
tially nullified by the so-called “escalator 
clause,” whereby any power was allowed to 
exceed its limitations if it believed that new 
construction by a non-signatory power threat- 
ened its security. pi 

A fourth conference on naval disarmament 
was held in London, convening on Decem- 
ber 9, 1935. Any prospect of real success in 
limiting naval armament was minimized by 
the withdrawal of Japan in the middle of 
January 1936. Japan repudiated at this time 
the 5:5:3 arrangement that had condemned 
her to naval inferiority. The conference 
continued, however, and on March 25, 1936, 
Great Britain, France, and the United States 
signed a naval treaty that provided for the 
exchange of naval information, limitations 
on the size of some classes of warships, and the 
suspension of the building of heavy cruisers 
until 1943. The Soviet Union and Germany 
signed the treaty in 1937, and Italy in 1938. 
But this treaty effected no important reduc- 
tion in naval building, and the increasingly 
tense international situation led to a modi- 
fication of its terms by a protocol signed June 
30, 1938, by France, Great Britain, and the 
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United States, providing that the maximum 
size for battleships could be raised to 45,000 
tons. Even as early as 1934 the United States 
was launched on a vast new naval program. 

One of the most lamentable and repre- 
hensible incidents of the naval disarmament 
diplomacy was the revelation that great 
armament concerns and shipbuilding com- 
panies had hired propagandists to lobby 
against disarmament at the conferences and 
to stir up ill-will and suspicion among the 
participants. : 

The Geneva Disarmament Conference, 
1932-34. The first official general disarm- 
ament conference ever held in the world met 
intermittently at Geneva from February 2, 
1932, to June 11, 1934. It accomplished 
even less than the naval disarmament con- 
ferences. It did not reduce any army or 
scrap a single gun, tank, or airplane. The 
conference was disrupted at first by the clash 
between the French demand for security and 
the German demand for equality in arma- 
ment. On May 17, 1933, Hitler addressed 
the Reichstag and announced that Germany 
was willing to disarm entirely if her neigh- 
bors would do the same. Unfortunately, 
the disarmament conference did not call Hit- 
ler’s bluff to discover whether he meant what 
he said. The conference was adjourned in 
June to meet again in October. But two 
days before its sessions were to be resumed 
Hitler announced that Germany was with- 
drawing from the League of Nations and 
from the disarmament conference, with the 
implication that he would defy the arma- 
ment limitation imposed by the Treaty of 
Versailles. In the face of this German de- 
fiance the conference was further adjourned 
until the end of May 1934. But when it was 
re-convened, no agreement could be reached; 
and the conference finally broke up on June 
11, 1934. The chairman of the conference, 
Arthur Henderson, blamed France primarily 
for the failure of the general disarmament 
conference. 

The collapse of the disarmament move- 
ment. With the preparations for an impend- 
ing second World War, the disarmament 
program collapsed completely. Hitler de- 
nounced and defied the Versailles limitations 
in March 1935, and proceeded to build up 
the great German Wehrmacht. Alarmed lest 
Hitler might direct his large and powerful 
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new army against it, Soviet Russia, long the 
chief champion of disarmament, armed itself 
frantically for defense. Few other countries 
began any panicky rearmament before late 
in 1938, but even the most optimistic had 
lost interest in the disarmament project. 
The failure of the first World War, the 
League of Nations, and the disarmament con- 
ferences to check the armament race is re- 
vealed by the following figures: In 1913 the 
world armament expenditures were $2,500,- 
000,000. In 1932, they were $4,000,000,000. 
By 1938, they had risen to $17,000,000,000. 

With the coming of the second World War, 
unprecedented efforts and funds were de- 
voted to armament. Not only were great 
armies equipped, but the equipment was far 
more expensive than ever before, since it em- 
braced the new methods of mechanized 
transport, great tanks, and costly air bomb- 
ers, After it entered the war in 1941, the 
United States shattered all precedent in arma- 
ment expenditures. A program was laid out 
which ultimately involved expenditures by 
this country alone far greater than the total 
financial cost of the first World War to all 
the powers involved. 

Outlook for disarmament. Pending the 
final world settlement after the Second World 
War, it is futile to predict the future of 
disarmament. Few subjects are, however, 
more discredited and unpopular at the pres- 
ent writing. Responsible officials have an- 
nounced plans for long enduring’ postwar 
policing of the world which would involve 
financial outlays for armaments exceeding 
anything which the world has previously 
known in the time of peace. 

The friction between the members of the 


VII. THE OUTLAWRY AND 


The concept of outlawing war. An out- 
standing item in the Allied propaganda dur- 
ing the first World War was the assertion 
that this conflict was to be a war to end all 
wars. Many hoped that something might be 
done in the way of outlawing war. The 
concept of attacking war head-on through 
outlawry was launched as a practical move- 
ment during the first World War by Salmon 
O. Levinson, a distinguished Chicago corpora- 
tion lawyer, who had two sons at the front. 
He set forth his program for the first time 
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United Nations, which widened and deep- 
ened after the second World War, made it 
unlikely that there would be any immediate 
disarmament. In announcing the fourth 
Soviet Five-Year Plan in February 1946, 
Stalin proclaimed his intention to increase 
Russia’s heavy industries, train a larger army, 
and make Russia impregnable. The arrival 
of the atom bomb may have a revolutionary 
effect on the older armaments, but it surely 
will not reduce traditional armament until 
safter all the main nations possess the bomb. 
But this reduction of obsolescent armament 
after a number of nations get the atom bomb 
would only mean that decreasing expendi- 
tures for traditional armament would be ac- 
companied by vastly greater mortality and 
destruction, once war breaks out. 

The total failure of the second World War 
as a means of scrapping great armaments and 
removing the fear of war was revealed in fig- 
ures published by the expert on military af- 
fairs, Hanson W. Baldwin, in the New York 
Times (May 12, 1947). There are more men 
in uniform today than there were in the sum- 
mer of 1939 when German and Japanese 
peacetime armament was at its height. 
There are 19 million men under arms and the 
annual armament bill is today in excess of 27 
billion dollars. The United States is the 
largest spender for armament today, and 34 
per cent of the 1948 budget is assigned to 
military items, in addition to our loans to en- 
able foreign countries to increase their arma- 
ment. These great armament expenditures 
not only encourage more wars, but in the 
meantime they fatally divert funds needed to 
produce vitally essential consumer goods and 
raise the standard of living, 


RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


in the New Republic for March 9, 1918. Mr. 
Levinson perceived an analogy between war 
and duelling. He held that, though the 
causes of duelling had persisted, this prac- 
tice has been outlawed through the pressure 
of public opinion. He believed that public 
opinion might do the same with regard to 
war. There is, however, one great difference 
between outlawing duelling and outlawing 
war; in the latter case the interested parties 
have to do the outlawing. 


The renunciation of war. Interest in the 
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outlawry of war led to a powerful educa- 
tional propaganda in behalf of this solution 
of the war problem. It was well represented 
by a classic work on the subject, The Out- 
lawry of War, by Charles Clayton Morrison. 
But the outlawry movement, as such, never 
received any direct recognition in the public 
relations between the states. Its main effect 
here was to lend strength to a far less ambi- 
tious project, namely, the renunciation of 
war. The first step in this direction was the 
Geneva Protocol approved by the League of 
Nations in October 1924.. This had been 
put through under the leadership of Ramsay 
Macdonald of Great Britain and Edouard 
Herriot of France, both friends of world 
peace. It called for the arbitration of inter- 
national disputes and stigmatized as an ag- 
gressor any nation that refused to arbitrate. 
But in the vicissitudes of British politics Mac- 
donald lost office, and his conservative suc- 
cessors repudiated the Protocol. 

Locarno, 1925. A far more important step 
toward the renunciation of war was embodied 
in the Locarno conventions of 1925. Some 
five treaties grew out of this conference, 
which was attended by the major European 
Powers, including Germany. ‘The most im- 
portant was the treaty of mutual guarantee 
signed by Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. It guaranteed the exist- 
ing boundaries between France and Ger- 
many, and between Belgium and Germany. 
Germany and France, and Germany and 
Belgium mutally agreed not to attack, in- 
vade, or make war upon one another, except 
in self-defense. Several compulsory arbitra- 
tion treaties were signed, and a Permanent 
Conciliation Commission was created. Lo- 
carno was an excellent gesture, but it did lit- 
tle to settle the basic differences that were 
agitating the peace of Europe. 

The Kellogg Pact to renounce war, 1928. 
The Locarno plan of 1925 to renounce war 
between a definite group of states was a sec- 
ond step toward a general treaty for renunci- 
ation of war. The Kellogg Pact of 1928 re- 
flected the Locarno gesture of renunciation 
and the campaign to secure the outlawry of 
war, It was mainly the result of collabora- 
tion between Briand in France and Levin- 
son in the United States. The pact took its 
name from Frank B. Kellogg, American Sec- 
retary of State, who formally engineered the 
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negotiation and signing of the treaty. On 
August 27, 1928, the Kellogg Pact renounc- 
ing war was-signed at Paris by the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 
On July 23, 1929, President Herbert Hoover 
proclaimed the treaty to be binding on the 
64 signatory powers most of whom had signed 
after August 1928. 

One cannot assess the nature and signifi- 
cance of the Kellogg treaty merely by read- 
ing the text. The terms, taken literally, 
were modified profoundly by the reservations 
and interpretations embodied in the ex- 
changes of notes between the chief signatory 
powers prior to the signing of the treaty. 
The so-called Kellogg Pact did not outlaw 
war; it merely renounced war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. It did not, more- 
over, renounce all wars, but only those wars 
waged to advance national interests and poli- 
cies. In other words, it actually renounced 
only aggressive wars; and the cynic could 
retort that there have been few admitted 
wars of aggression in history. 

The Pact nullified by reservations. Cer- 
tain types of wars were specifically exempted 
in the interpretations and reservations ex- 
changed by the signatory powers before the 
treaty was signed. Among these were all 
wars entered into for self-defense; collec- 
tive wars to enforce the sanctions of the 
League of Nations and the Locarno cove- 
nants; wars in fulfillment of previous treaty 
obligations; and wars in defense of special 
areas or interests in which Great Britain and 
other states were vitally concerned. The 
most flagrant type of reservation and exemp- 
tion was that embodied in this matter of 
special British areas and interests, in defense 
of which England reserved the right to make 
war, justifying itself in part by the implied 
analogy with the Monroe Doctrine. These 
British reservations were stated in the Brit- 
ish note of May 19, 1928: 


There are certain regions of the world, the wel- 
fare and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for our peace and safety, His 
Majesty's Government has been at pains to make 
it clear in the past that interference with these 
regions cannot be suffered. Their protection 
against attack is to the British Empire a measure 
of self-defense. It must be clearly understood 
that His Majesty’s Government accept the new 
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treaty upon the distinct: understanding that it 
does not prejudice their freedom of action in this 
respect. The Government of the United States 
has comparable interests, any disregard of which 
by a foreign power they have declared they would 
regard as an unfriendly act. 


It is quite obvious that any diplomat could 
‘bring any conceivable type of war under one 
the above headings or classifications of ex- 
empted wars. In 1914 every participant in 
the, World War could have justified its entry 
on the basis of one or another of these 
grounds. Some could have held that their 
activities fell under three types of the Kellogg 
Pact exemptions, namely, a war of self- 
defense, a war in defense of an area of spe- 
cial interest, and a war executing previous 
‘treaties. 

Other weaknesses of the Kellogg Pact. 
There was no provision for enforcing the 
Kellogg Pact, which was its weakest point in 
a positive sense. _If one of the signatory pow- 
Ers resorted to war, the other signatory pow- 
ers were no longer bound by the treaty and 
simply recovered their former freedom of 
action. It is evident, therefore, that the 
chief sanction of the Kellogg Pact was a 
moral sanction, and the main hope lay in 
popular support of the spirit of the treaty. 
Yet it must be remembered that the people 
are easily deceived, and clever leaders were 
usually successful in inducing their fellow 
citizens to believe that any bellicose action of 
their state was in harmony with the Kellogg 
treaty, was an answer to the violation of the 
treaty by another power, or was in defense 
of an area of special interest. 

The chief weaknesses of the treaty then 
were: (1) obvious loopholes for crafty dip- 
lomats; (2) no provision for implementation 
or enforcement; (3) the lack of provision for 
rectification of the injustices contained in 
the postwar treaties; (4), the absence of any 
provision for disarmament; (5) the failure to 
attack resolutely any of the real causes of 
wars; and (6) ignoring the realities of the 
European and world situation. 

The Pact by implication gave moral ap- 
proval to most types of war. A severely criti- 
cal attitude toward the Pact as actually 
signed was set forth by the distinguished in- 
ternational lawyer, Professor Edwin M. 
Borchard of Yale University. He contended 
that the Kellogg Pact, distorted and muti- 
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lated by the reservations, was even worse 
than inadequate. It was, he said, a positive 
menace to peace and international good will. 
He maintained that it did not provide for 
any effective obstruction of the majority of 
modern wars. Moreover, and particularly, 
it actually placed the moral sanction of the 
world implicitly behind most of the impor- 
tant types of wars—those reserved from the 
operation of the Pact. The implication was 
that the exempted types of wars are good 
and permissible wars. Therefore, by the 
most logical deduction, the more than sixty 
signatory powers put their moral voice on 
record in approval of all the more probable 
forms of war. 

For the first time in modern history, then, 
the stigma had literally been removed from 
war by the Kellogg Pact. As the reserved 
and implicitly approved forms of wars 
amounted, in practice, to almost every con- 
ceivable type, this meant that the Kellogg 
Pact to renounce war could actually become 
a method of giving moral approval to war. 
It might make war more respectable than 
ever before in history. In short, the Kel- 
logg Pact was transformed by the reserva- 
tions into the first great treaty in modern 
history that implicitly put the moral ap- 
proval of the world behind war. 

The reservations to the Kellogg Pact af- 
forded the Japanese a perfect pretext to deny 
its applicability to the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1932. The Japanese were not 
slow ,to seize the opportunity to insist that 
Manchuria was certainly an area of “special 
interest” for Japan. Mussolini made a simi- 
lar plea in the Ethiopian affair of 1935. 

Evaporation of the Kellogg Pact. Though 
the Kellogg Pact was not publicly repudi- 
ated, it evaporated in the midst of the 
dolorous and complex developments that 
preceded the onset of the second World War. 
It is not surprising that the Kellogg Pact did 
not check wars, or that in the decade after 
it was signed more people lost their lives in 
war than during any previous ten years in 
human history, save for the decade of the 
first World War. And the period between 
1929 and 1939 is widely regarded as, relatively 
at least, an era of world peace. 

The net effect of the Kellogg Pact upon the 
peace movement has been variously assessed. 
Some have regarded it as a very valuable 
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educational experience, preparing the world 
for a more realistic adventure later on with 
the outlawry of war. Others take the op- 
posite position. They contend that the in- 
adequacies, naiveté, and hypocrisies involved 
in the initiation, acceptance, and application 
of the Kellogg Pact have, however undesery- 
„edly, served to make a travesty and laughing- 
stock of the whole program of renouncing 
or outlawing war. Such commentators, even 
though sympathetic to the outlawry pro- 
gram, believe that this program has been set 
back rather than promoted by the farce of 
the Kellogg Pact. 

It is hard to be dogmatic on this matter, 
though realists have certainly been dismayed 
by the whole episode. 
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Admittedly, the outlook is neither promising 
norsinspiring. The second World War pro- 
gressively degenerated into a game of relent- 
‘less power politics, and this frend was praised 
even by eminent publicists like Walter-Lipp- 
mann, If such a policy dominates the post 
war world, war, instead of being renounced 
or outlawed, will actually become the lead- 
ing instrument not only of national but also 
of international policy. But all of this 
need not discredit the outlawry idea. It is,a 
bold and noble concept, and war is not 
likely to disappear until the civilized na- 
tions approach it in an attitude that will 
suggest and sanction its outlawry and pro- 
vide an adequate implementation of the 


The future of out- outlawry program. ‘And without this action 


lawry is tied up with the postwar world. present- day civilization is doomed. 


VIII. PEACE PLANS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION PROJECTS OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Britain and the balance of power. We 
may now consider the chief suggestions about 
peace and world organization which have 
been set forth by the representatives of the 
United Nations which joined to defeat the 
Axis Powers. 

Neither England nor France announced 
any war aims prior to the fall of France, 
other than the obvious battle against the 
Nazis. It was clear that Britain was fight- 
ing, once more, to preserve the old balance 
of power tradition which had been intro- 
duced by Cardinal Wolsey in the early 16th 
century. : It had been the British policy not 
to permit any single power to gain ascend- 
ancy on the Continent. By holding this 
balance of power in her hands, Britain was 
able to dominate Continental diplomacy. 
England had notably followed this policy in 
the Seven Years War, in the coalitions against 
Napoleon, and in the first World War. De- 
spite the previous friendly collaboration of 
the British Conservatives with Hitler before 
1939, they feared that Hitler might control 
the Continent if he was not checked. 

; “Blood, sweat, and tears.” After the fall 
of France, Winston Churchill's only slogan 
until the German attack on Russia was 
“blood, sweat, and tears” for defense and 
existence. Later on, Churchill proposed a 
Council of Europe, which was obviously" a 
revival of Lord Castelreagh’s scheme of call- 


ing periodic European congresses to deal with © 
crises threatening war or left in the wake of 
war. This was virtually the only interna- 


‘ tional organization in Europe from the Con- 


gress of Vienna to the first World War. It 
proved unable to avert the war in 1914 and. 
went into discard thereafter. Churchill's 
plan to restore it was hardly designed to 
arouse enthusiasm on the part of goth-century 
observers. Churchill implicitly rejected the 
idea that the second World War was an 
ideological war against Fascism by stating 
that he welcomed alliance with friendly Fas- 
cists or monarchists, if they could help Brit- 
ain to victory. He also showed no disin- 
clination to battle against democrats and 
Communists in liberated Greece. 

Russian pronouncements. Russia enun- 
ciated no peace slogans after she was attacked 
by Germany in June 1941. She had to fight 
for her very life. “Stalin was under no illu- 
sions as to the deep-seated, if temporarily 
suppressed, hatred of the British Conserva- 
tives and President Roosevelt for the Soviet 
system, which both Churchill and Roosevelt 
forcefully expressed at the time of the Rus- 
sian attack on Finland. Stalin remembered 
how.Churchill had once expressed great 
gratitude to Mussolini for having saved Eu- 
rope from “the foul baboonery of Leninism,” 
and he recalled how Russia had been cold- 
shouldered and isolated at Munich. 
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Stalin’s program since the tide turned in 
Russia’s favor at Leningrad has been to an- 
nex or control conquered territory in cen- 
tral Europe and: the Balkans which. would 
help to protect Russia against any attack 
from the West. Supplementing this would 
come the Russian permeation of adjacent 
countries in the. western and southern por- 
tions of Europe to assure friendship with the 
Soviet. Russia participated in the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conference in the late summer of 
1944 and in the San Francisco Conference in 
the spring of 1945, but safeguarded Russian 
policy by refusing to give up. the right to 
veto the use of force against any alleged Rus- 
sian aggression. The experience of the Rus- 
sians with the decadent farce of Geneva after, 
1934 made them suspicious of grandiose 
schemes of world organization dominated by 
non-Communist or anti-Communist states. 
Yet to many not entirely unfriendly to Soviet 
Russia, it appeared that Stalin’s postwar 
moves and policies went beyond the confines 
of self-defense and looked toward dominion 
over the Old World, a suspicion which the 
anti-Soviet press and British and American 
spokesmen were only too happy to exploit: 
and exaggerate. Moreover it should be 
emphasized that Stalin's propaganda assur- 


ances to the German people during the war | 


were rather ruthlessly and completely aban- 
doned after V-E Day. 

Four Freedoms and the mythical Atlantic 
Charter. The Roosevelt.administration was 
more profuse in alleged war aims and world 
plans than any other spokesmen of the 
United Nations. Before we entered the war, 
President Roosevelt gaye out his slogan of 
the Four Freedoms for the world, and Henry 
Wallace announced that ‘‘the century of the 
common man” is at hand. Colonel Frank 
Knox, as Secretary of the Navy, threw an 
iron glove into the ring by proclaiming that 
Britain and the United States should police 
the world for a century. The White House 
announced its approyal of the idea. In Au- 
gust 1941 Roosevelt and Churchill met off 
Newfoundland, and it was later announced 
that they had agreed upon a new world char- 
ter of liberties, given forth in formal fashion 
as the Atlantic Charter, which was in due 
time signed by most of the non-Axis nations. 
Pressed by Senators and newspapermen in 
the early winter of 1944-45 for the original 
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copy of the Charter, Mr. Roosevelt con- 
fessed that there had never been any such 
document. It had been merely “cooked up” 
and handed out by his publicity agents to 
newspapermen to hide the real nature of the 
conference, which related primarily to the 
possibility of war with Japan. This duplic- 
ity was in some ways gratifying, since the fake 
charter embodied most of the mistakes in the 
way of reinstating and encouraging national- 
ism that had been made at the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919 and had headed the world 
toward another great war. 

“Unconditional surrender” prolongs the 
war. In January 1943 Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill announced at Casablanca the 
slogan of “unconditional surrender” in deal- 
ing with the Axis, though Churchill per- 
sonally opposed such a policy. This gave 
reasonable assurance of prolonging the war 
beyond the election of 1944 and made it 
apparent that there would be no terms of- 
ered the Axis powers which would lay the 
basis for revolt in the Axis countries, such 
as took place in the autumn of 1918, or for 
a negotiated peace, all of which would have 
shortened the war. 

From Moscow to Dumbarton Oaks. At 
the Moscow conference of foreign secretaries 
in Noyember 1943 it was agreed as to the 
“necessity of establishing at the earliest prac- 
tical date a general international organiza- 
tion, based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states.” When 
Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt met at 
Teheran, a month dater, they joined in sign- 
ing a declaration calling for “a world family 
of Democratic Nations.” The spectacle of 
Stalin as a signatory of a manifesto for world 
democracy occasioned some cynical com- 
ment on the part of realists. In May 1944 
Mr. Churchill, who had previously spoken 
vaguely of a Council of Europe, announced 
to the House of Commons that the United 
Nations had under consideration a program 
for the postwar structure of the world under 
a world-controlling Council, constituted of 
the United States, Britain, Russia, and China, 
supplemented by a general assembly made 
up of all peace-loving powers. In June 1944 
Mr. Roosevelt gave forth a blueprint for a 
new world order. This was reminiscent of 
the League of Nations and actually forecast 
the program and world organization drawn 
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up by representatives of the United Nations 
at the Dumbarton Oaks Estate in Washing- 
ton, D.C., between August 21 and October 7, 
1944. 

The United Nations: Military Staff Com- 
mittee. Out of the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference came the United, Nations Organiza- 
tion (now known as the United Nations)—a 
plan of world organization roughly resem- 
bling the League of Nations. One main dif- 
ference is that it provisionally provides for 
the possible use of military force, in due 
course, against a violator of the peace. A 
Military Staff Committee, made up of the 
chiefs-of-staff of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and China, acting 
under the direction of the Security Council, 
has charge of the military, naval and air 
forces needed to coerce an aggressor. 

The General Assembly. What is, in a 
general way, the legislative branch of the 
organization is the General Assembly, made 
up of members drawn froin all “peace-loving” 
nations, 51 in number (now 55). Each na- 
tion has one vote. The General Assembly 
will normally meet once a year, at a different 
place each year. Its main function is to 
suggest the general policies to be followed 
by the United Nations and to revise these 
policies after further study and experience. 
The essential impotence of the General As- 
sembly was made apparent, however, by. the 
clause in the Charter forbidding it even to 
make suggestions relative to matters taken 
up by the Security Council unless the Coun- 
cil requested advice on any such matter. 

The Security Council and. the Permanent 
Secretariat. The all-powerful executive body 
provided for is the so-called Security Council. 
The Council is constituted of 11 members, 5 
of them permanent and representing the Big 
Powers (United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
China, and France) and 6 elected by the as- 
sembly on a rotating plan—three being 
elected each year for a two-year term by a 
two-thirds vote of the Assembly. The com- 
position of the Security Council was com- 
pleted when the General Assembly met in 
London in January 1946. Brazil, Poland, 
and Australia were elected for two-year terms, 
and Mexico, Egypt, and the Netherlands for 
one-year terms. The Council is especially 
potent because it investigates the need for 
force to preserve peace, and can order the 
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_ use of force if deemed necessary, subject to the 


right of veto by any of the five major powers. 

The everyday routine business of the 
United Nations is in the haiads of the so-called 
Permanent Secretariat: ‘The Permanent Sec- 
retariat’is headed by a Secretary-General 
elected by the Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council. The Secretary-General 
appoints the staff of the Secretariat under 
regulations laid down by the General Assem- 
bly. When the General ‘Assembly met in 
London in January 1946, it elected as Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie, the Norwegian For- 
eign Minister, whovwas favored: by Soviet 
Russia. ue 

The International Court of Justice. The 


“judicial branch of the new international or- 


ganization will be an International Court of 
Justice, to which afl justiciable disputes may 
be referred, - It’ is essentially the same as 
the World Court (Gourt of International Jus- 
tice) which existed along with the old League 
of Nations. All members of the United Na- 
tions are ipso facto members of the Court, 
which supplants the old World Court. But 
the Court has no power to deal with questions 
relating directly to war, since it is stated that 
the “Security Council shall determine the 
existence of any threat to the peace, breach 


` of peace, or act of aggression.” 


The members (judges) of the new World 
Court are elected by a concurrent majority 
vote of the General Assembly and the Secu- 
rity Council. There are fifteen judges, and 
the first panel was elected on February 6, 
1946. They were elected for 3-, 6- and 9-year 
terms, but henceforth they will all be elected 
for a term of g years and are eligible for re- 
election. Five are to be elected every three 
years. No two judges may be from the same 
country. The Court was formally opened at 
the Hague on April 18, 1946, with Dr. José 
Gustavo Guerrero of El Salvador as Chief 
Justice. 

Economic and Social Council. In the 
League of Nations era the humanitarian 
activities of the League were handled by the 
International Labor Office and other affili- 
ates, some of which were not an integral 
part of the League. Under the Dumbarton 
Oaks scheme the humanitarian activities, 
as well as general economic, financial, social 
and intellectual responsibilities, are handed 
over to an Economic and Social Council, com- 
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posed of 18 rotating members elected. by the 
General Assembly for a term of three years. 
It is to meet at least. three times each year. 
In theory, at least, the Council’s activities 
and powers have almost unlimited scope in 
the fields indicated. We have already noted 
that the United Nations voted to take over 
the International Labor Office to:collaborate 
with the Economic and Social Council. 

An important subordinate agency of the 
Economic and Social Council is the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and. Cultural 
Organization. It is designed to promote in- 
tellectual and cultural good-will and’ under- 
standing among the United Nations. It 
held a preliminary meeting in London in 


November.1945, and met in full force at Paris © 


on November 19, 1946. .At this meeting it 
was suggested that the UNESCO, as it is 
called, should seek to. examine and. censor 
textbooks used in the various countries, so 
that they would not present facts likely to stir 
up international suspicion and illwill. Al- 
though it is manifestly desirable to mitigate 
and reduce the blatant bias and nationalism 
“which exists in textbooks, this censorship pro- 
posal was a menace to historical scholarship, 
which should be interested only in presenting 
facts, whether they make for good-will or an- 
tagonism. It is the task of statesmen to con- 
duct foreign policy so that an ever greater 
proportion of the facts will be expressions of 
good-will and designed to promote world 
peace. 

How the UN will maintain peace. The 
method proposed to keep the peace is as fol- 
lows: Any alleged violator of the peace will 
be reported: to the Security Council, which 
will thereupon carry out an investigation. 
If the charge of aggression is supported, the 
violator. will be warned. In case the warn- 
ing is unheeded, economic sanctions of a 
drastic type will be invoked. If these fail, 
then armed force will be applied—that is, 
unless the aggressor happens to be one of the 
Big Five Powers which have the right to veto 
not only the use of force but even being called 
an aggressor. “Che formal conception that 
there,are five Great Powers is a courteous and 
convenient, but perhaps dangerous, fiction. 
The war left the world with only two ob- 
viously great powers, the United States and 
Soviet Russia. England has a great tradition 
but is hardly a great power today. France 


has lost her political and military greatness. 
And China, in chaos, can hardly be rated a 
great power today, whatever her possible 
grandeur in the future. 

Trusteeship plan. A trusteeship plan for 
colonial dominions was substituted for the 
older mandate system of the League, This, 
as we noted in an earlier chapter, is some- 
what more liberal than the mandate plan 
and constitutes one of the real improvements 
over the League organization and policy. 
A Trusteeship Council is provided for, made 
up of: (1) members of the UN who‘adminis- 
ter trust territories, (2) those of the Big Five 


_ who do not administer such regions, and 


(3) other members elected for a three-year 
term by the General Assembly. Member- 
ship on the Council must be equally divided 
between those who do and those who do 
not administer trust areas. The regions that 
may fall under the trusteeship system are 
those taken from enemy countries after the 
two World Wars, and other areas voluntar- 
ily placed under trusteeship by powers which 
previously controlled them. The actual 
institution of the trusteeship principle has 
had to be postponed until the appropriate 
trusteeship agreements can be made. 
* Merits and defects of the UN. The 
United Nations has some merits, very nota- 
bly that the United States and Russia are 
members. The General Assembly insures 
some degree of democracy in determining 
policy, while the Security Council makes it 
possible for the great powers to have author- 
ity commensurate with their strength. ‘The 
UN can use military force to coerce ageres- 
sors. The plan definitely permits the forma- 
tion of lesser regional organizations that may 
serve to promote greater unity and help to 
avert wars. The main merit of the UN is, 
of course, that it is the only hope of securing 
an effective world organization in time to 
avert a third World War with atomic bombs 
which is likely to destroy human civilization. 
The defects of the United Nations are 
also apparent. The whole conception of 
“peace-loving nations” in the membership is 
hypocritical, pharisaical, and unhistorical. 
Moreover, the test of a “peace-loving” nation 
for entrance to the United Nations was that it 
must have declared war on the Axis powers. 
This meant that Sweden and Switzerland, 
which led in the peace moyement in modern 
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In the broad outline of principles to govern a new 
world organization that the representatives of Britain, 
Russia, China, and the United States drew up at Dum- 
barton Oaks (Washington, D.C.) in the fall of 1944, 
they agreed that the victorious large powers of the 
second World War would maintain their armed forces 
at full strength, that national sovereignty would be 
maintained, and that power would be used to main- 
tain peace. In the Gharter of the United Nations, 
written at the San Francisco conference in the spring 
of 1945, most of the organs of the League were recon- 
stituted with some modifications and additions (see 
chart above). But the articles implementing the new 
organization were written for a world in which power 
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politics is still the dominant force in international re- 
lations. Despite the advances over the League of Na- 
tions that the United Nations represents, the danger 
of future wars—terrible beyond description—remains 
unless two changes are made: there must be a com- 
prehensive body of international law, and each sov- 
ereign nation must subordinate itself to a, world state 
whose decisions, based on this body of law, can and 
will be enforced. These changes will require elimina- 
tion of the veto power now vested in the major powers 
and a willingness of all nations to subordinate their 
individual wishes to mutual cooperation in: good faith., 
toward the best social, economic, and political inter- 
ests of the world as a whole, 
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times, and Iceland, which does not even have 
a clause in its constitution permitting the 
government to declare war, were debarred 
from membership at the outset. Not even 
the right of self-defense is recognized on the 
part of non-members. The United Nations 
admitted that this was a farce when the Gen- 
eral Assembly admitted Sweden and Iceland, 
along with Afghanistan, in November 1946. 

The United Nations definitely invites and 
promotes the military domination of the 
world by two great powers. The second 
World War was ostensibly fought to prevent 
just this sort of thing. The plan was rati- 
fied before the peace plans were known, thus 
requiring the United Nations to operate 
dlong with a peace settlement even worse 
than the Versailles Treaty. 

The chief defect in the United Nations is 
the veto power possessed by each of the Big 
Five Powers (the United States, Britain, Rus- 
sia, China, and France), Any of these pow- 
ers can veto action taken against it by the 
Security Council. Since only great powers are 
‘likely to make wars of any consequence, this 
means that the United Nations cannot take 
effective steps to curb any really potent ag- 
gressor. This makes it even weaker than 
the League of Nations, and has led serious 
commentators to brand it as essentially a 
“cancellation party,” since the veto power 
held by the major nations cancels out all of 

. the real power to curb war. This veto power 
also means, of course, that the great powers 
do not surrender their sovereignty. To some 
realistic observers this yeto power makes as 
much of a hypocritical travesty out of the 
United Nations as the reservations made out 
of the Kellogg Pact. oa 

Russia has insisted upon the veto power 
because she has feared that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can bloc of powers might gang up on her, and 
they do constitute an overwhelming majority 
of the United Nations. At first, it was 
thought that Russia might be induced to sur- 
render or modify her insistence on the veto 
power. But this would now seem a forlorn 
hope. President Truman’s March 12, 1947, 
proposal to have the United States take over 
British responsibilities in Greece and Turkey 
to “stop Russia,” and the open talk in the 
United States about a possible war with Rus- 

sia have made Russia the more determined to 
hold on to the yeto power. 


Another outstanding weakness of the 
United Nations is that it was based upon a 
continuation of the wartime alliance of the 
United States, Britain, and Russia. Probably 
the main weakness of the League of Nations 
was that it was inseparably linked up with 
the Versailles Treaty, other postwar treaties, 
and their spirit. In other words, it was a 
league of victors and their policies. The 
United Nations, even more flagrantly than 
the League, is based upon victors and victory. 
It excluded not only former enemy powers 
but even non-enemies that were sufficiently 
“peace-loving” not to declare war between 
1939 and 1945. Moreover, the League pro- 
vided for the later admission of even enemy 
powers; but under the United Nations regu- 
lations any member of the Security Council 
can block the admission of any proposed 
new member, former enemy or not. It is 
also stipulated that the United Nations can- 
not nullify any wartime arrangement or 
agreement among the former allies against 
the Axis powers. 

In reality, therefore, the United Nations 
is founded on a three-power military alliance 
of the United States, Britain, and Russia. It 
possesses little power otherwise. This means 
that, if the alliance breaks down, the United 
Nations falls with it. Since every meeting of 
these three chief powers since V-E Day has 
revealed much friction between Russia, on 
the one hand, and Britain and the United 
States, on the other, there is ominous evidence 
that the United Nations may be a still-born 
organization. The meeting of the General 
Assembly in London in January and Feb- 
ruary 1946 at once brought to the fore the 
clash of interests over Iran (Persia). The 
first official meeting of the Security Council, 
opened on March 25, 1946, was characterized 
by bitter clashes between the Russian and the 
Anglo-American members. The preliminary 
meetings to arrange for a general peace con- 
ference, and the Peace Conference itself, 
which opened in Paris on July 29, 1946, were 
all, likewise, convincing evidence that the war- 
time alliance was beginning to weaken. 
Even the possibility of war between the 
former allies has been openly discussed. 

This trend continued as a result of the 
Truman Greco-Turkey policy and the Mos. 
cow Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
March-April 1947. After the latter, General 
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Marshall frankly admitted that its chief re- 
sult had been to clarify and emphasize the 
differences in policies and objectives between 
the United Nations; France, as well as Russia, 
deviated from the Anglo-American program. 

The San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations, 1945. The organization 
created at Dumbarton ‚Oaks held its first 
meeting at San Francisco, beginning on April 
25,1945. It was unofficial, since the leading 
nationsehad not formally signed up. This 
meeting forecast the conflict between Russia 
and the United States and Britain. Russia 
demanded that the-Lublin Polish govern- 
ment be admitted to represent Poland, and 
that the Argentine be excluded. The Soviet 
government lost on these two demands, but 
it won two others of much greater signifi- 
cance. Russia received three seats in the 
Assembly instead of one, by giving votes to 
the Ukraine and White Russia. She was 
also able to assert and preserve the right of 
absolute veto on economic sanctions and the 
use of force against an aggressor, and also 
even on policies and actions relating to the 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

American participation in United Nations 
assured. Perhaps the main reason why the 
United States failed to join the League of 


Nations was that the League was linked to - 


peace treaties that were made after the unity 
of wartime had passed. President Roosevelt 
decided to take no chances on this happen- 
ing again. So the United Nations was put 
through in wartime, leaving the peace trea- 
ties for later action. As a result, the United 
States Senate approved the United Nations 
with only two dissenting votes, those of Sena- 
tor Shipstead of Minnesota and Senator 
Langer of North Dakota. The United Na- 
tions Charter was officially declared a “part 
of the law of nations” on October 24, 1945, 
when Secretary of State Byrnes signed the 
protocol for the United States, as the goth sig- 
natory nation. To insure against later defec- 
tion or fading interest on the part of the 
United States it was decided on December 
15, 1945, that the permanent headquarters 
of the United Nations should be located 
somewhere in the United States. 

Early meetings of Assembly and Council. 
We have already referred to the meeting of 
the General Assembly in London in January 
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and February 1946. This session completed 
the organization of the Security Council in 
the manner we have described above. The 
first meeting of the General Assembly was 
embittered by bringing the Iranian (Persian) 
situation up for discussion, on the allegation 


~of Russian impairment of Iranian sovereignty 


and independence. The first official meet- 
ing of the Security Council, opened in New 
York City on March 25, 1946, was thrown 
into disorder (as we have already seen) by 
the discussion of the Iranian situation, the 
head of the Russian delegation at one time 
deliberately walking out of the Council meet- 
ing. It was believed that Stalin indicated 
his lack of interest and confidence in the 
meeting by failing to send Foreign Minister 
Molotoy to head the Russian delegation, 
but instead designated Andrei A, Gromyko, 
the Soyiet Ambassador to the United States. 
The meeting was adjourned to permit the 
Big Powers to arrange for a final peace con- 
ference. The latter began at Paris on July 
29, 1946, and was featured by further bicker- 
ing and friction. The Soviet Government 
tried to get the resumption of the Security ` 
Council meeting postponed until after the 
peace treaties were signed, but the United 
States and Britain insisted that the Security 
Council should take up its work in New York 
again in September 1946. There was little 
prospect that the atmosphere would be any 
more clear or friendly. To the further fric- 
tion generated at Paris was that engendered 
by the shooting down of unarmed: American 
airplanes by Marshal Tito, ruler of Yugo- 
slavia, and by the Russian demands on the 
Dardanelles. 


The second meeting of the General As- 
sembly, and its first meeting in the United 
States, opened at the New York City Build- 
ing on the old World's Fair grounds in Flush- 
ing, Long Island, on October 23, 1946, and 
was welcomed and addressed by President 
Truman. Its sessions ended on December 
16th. One of the main questions debated 
was that of disarmament, and on December 
14th the General Assembly went on record 
as favoring general disarmament and out- 
lawing the atomic bomb. The majority of 
delegates requested a counting of armed 
forces abroad, which Russia opposed, coun- 
tering with the demand that a report be made 
at all future disarmament conferences on the 
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manufacture of atomic weapons. On No- 
vember 19th Sweden, Afghanistan, and Ice- 
land were admitted to the United Nations, 
the UN thus abandoning the pretense that 
the test of a peace-loving nation: was its 
declaration of war on the Axis. Belgium, 
Colombia, and Syria were elected to the 
Security Council to replace The Netherlands, 
Mexico, and Egypt. The proposal of the 
Union of South Africa that Southwest Africa 
be annexed to the Union was rejected. _ Res- 
olutions were adopted by a majority of dele- 
gates urging that the veto power be used 
with moderation by the Big Powers, and 
favoring certain, basic human rights, such as 
equal rights for women and all races. It 
was voted to accept the gift by John D. 
Rockefeller of $8,500,000 to purchase exten: 
sive property along the East River between 
` 42nd and 48th streets in the city of New York 
as a permanent home for the United Nations. 

The Security Council kept up its sessions 

` intermittently at Lake Success on Long Is- 
land from September onward. The chief 
question at issue was control of atomic weap- 
: ons and general disarmament, This wound 
up in a stalemate and impasse early in 
February 1947, the United States insisting 
on the scrapping or,controlling of atomic 
weapons before considering general disarma- 
ment, and Russia holding out for disarma- 
ment*before settling the control of atomic 
weapons. In January 1947 Bernard Baruch 
resigned as head of the United States atomic 
commission, and his place was taken by Sena- 
tor Warren R. Austin. 7 

A considerable blow to the prestige of the 
United Nations came when President Tru- 
man, at the behest of the British Labour Gov- 
ernment, decided to bypass the United Na- 
tions on the Greco-Turkish question—the 
first major international issue to come up 

_ since the creation of the UN. 

More friction arose when the United Na- 
tions was asked to look into the Palestinian 
problem. The United States and Britain 
wished only an investigation. But on May 
6, 1947, the Political Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, led by Mr. Gromyko, won a 
victory for unlimited debate on the Palestin- 
ian problem (by 23-19). The touchy nature 
of the Palestine situation seemed to promise 
fireworks as the debate got under way. 

The Bretton Woods Agreements, 1944. In 


addition to the political world unification 
sought under the United Nations, an effort 
at international economic collaboration had 
been made in what is known as the Bretton 
Woods Agreement drawn up at a conference 
held at Bretton Woods in New Hampshire, 
July 1-22, 1944, after preliminary discussions 
between Lord Keynes of England and Harry 
D. White, Assistant ‘Secretary of the United 
States Treasury. The Bretton Woods plan, 
as actually adopted, was a modification and 
whittling-down of the Keynes-White negotia- 
tions. 

The United States had liberally helped to 
finance the second World War through Lend- 
Lease grants of some 51 billion dollars and 
through great expenditures for war purposes 
at home. The Bretton Woods Agreement 
is based on the notion that the United States 
will take over the major burden of financing 
the readjustment of the United Nations to 
a peacetime economy. Its ostensible pur- 
pose is to stabilize and protect international 
exchange and to facilitate international trade 
by giving the various countries access to the 
currencies they need in exchange. For this 
purpose, it is proposed to establish an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund of 10 billion dollars 
(8 billion has actually been provided for), of 
which about 1.65 billion is to be in gold. 


„Each nation is to subscribe its set quota 


in proportion to its capacity—the United 
States subscribed the most, 2,750 million dol- 
lars, and Liberia the least, half a million. 
An international Board of Governors and 
Executive Directors will control the fund. 

Since the above resources are to be used 
solely for commercial transactions and not 
for such capital investment as rebuilding 
devastated countries, expanding plants, and 
the like, an International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Rehabilitation was also created 
at Bretton Woods, with a capitalization of 
10 billion dollars, some g.1 billion of which 
was allotted at the meeting. The Bank can 
make long-term capital loans for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. Since most of the bonds will 
have to be sold in the United States to raise 
the funds for the Bank to operate, it is ob- 
vious that Americans will; in the long run, 
do most of the financing of the Bank. Eu- 
gene Meyer, an American banker and jour- 
nalist, was appointed President of the Bank. 
He resigned on December 4, 1946. 
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On February 28, 1947, John J. McCloy, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of War and a 
prominent New York lawyer, was appointed 
President of the Bank, with two of his friends, 
Eugene R. Black, as United States Executive 
Director, and Robert L. Garner, as Vice Presi- 
dent. Our immediate outlay ‘for the Bretton 
Woods obligations totals about 6 billion dol- 
lars, aside from necessary American purchases 
of Bank bonds. In addition, our. Export- 
Import Bank has loaned over g billion dollars 
abroad. These items make up a portion of 
the 20 billions we have sent abroad to help 
world conditions since V-J Day. 
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American loans to Britain and France. 
Further to bolster the tottering economies of 
Europe among the United Nations the 
United States voted a loan of $3,750,000,000 
to Great Britain, along with a final Lend- 
Lease payment of $650,000,000. The United 
States made a loan of $650,000,000 to France 
in July 1946. Though these loans might 
temporarily increase the good-will of the na- 
tions to which money was loaned, this benefit 
might easily be more than offset by arousing 
the animosity of nations whose bids for loans 
are rejected. And whatever action is taken, 
Russia will needle the nations affected. 


IX. PEACE TREATIES AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


Delay in signing treaties after second 
World War. One marked contrast between 
the aftermath of the first World War and the 
second has been the delay in signing treaties 
of peace. The postwar treaties of 1919-20 
have usually been regarded as bad treaties, 
but at least they were treaties, and the Great 
Powers assembled to make them at Paris 
only a little over a month after the Armistice 
had been signed on November 11, 1918, 
After the second World War, the general 
peace conference did not assemble until 
approximately a year after V-J Day. Had 
this delay proved a cooling off period, it 
might have been advantageous, but the fric- 
tion among the victors was greater than on 
V-J Day, and there was no more statesman- 
ship or constructive charity in relation to the 
vanquished than on the day when firing 
ceased. 

The nefarious Potsdam Plan for Germany. 
A preliminary treaty, a sort of magnified 
truce or armistice, was signed with Italy on 
September 8, 1943, but its terms were never 
fully made public. In July and August 1946 
President Truman, Marshal Stalin and Pre- 
mier Churchill (and later Attlee) met at 
Potsdam to arrange preliminary terms rela- 
tive to the occupation and administration 
of postwar Germany. The German area was 
divided for occupation between Russia, the 
United States, Britain, and France—Russia 
having the largest share and France the least. 
Russia demanded reparations of 20 billion 
dollars, but this was rejected by the United 
States and Britain. Instead, Russia was 


allowed reparations in kind, which meant 


stripping the Russian zone and portions of. 
the others of German mechanical equip- 
ment, which was taken to Russia. Many 


‘German prisoners of war were also taken to 


Russia and France as forced laborers.’ In 

return, Russia was to send food into the 

American and British zones. This, for the 

most part, she has refused to do. It was 

provided that Germany, greatly restricted in 

territory, was to be reduced to a light-industry 

and agricultural subsistence economy, into 

which were poured some 10 to 15 million 

displaced Germans from other portions ‘of _ 
Europe. The result was that, outside of the 

Russian zone, which contained Germany's 

best agricultural regions, the Germans and | 
Austrians faced mass starvation by the winter» 
of 1945-46. The suffering during the very 

cold winter of 1946-47 was almost without - 
precedent in the history of civilized man. 

Thousands froze to death, more thousands 

lost hands, feet and limbs through frostbites; 

large numbers starved to death; and many 

committed suicide in desperation. Since the 

Germans in the Russian’ zone were better fed 

than elsewhere and more fully employed, 

and since the Russians fostered largely bogus 

propaganda for German unification, the 

American, British, and French ‘occupation 

forces and policies were put in a relatively 

bad light, and many Germans became more 

favorable to the Russian policy of rehabilitat- 

ing Germany within the Soviet orbit. 

The German crisis. By a year after the 
Potsdam settlement the crisis had become so 
grave in Germany that on September 6, 1946, 
Secretary of State James Byrnes made a 
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speech at Stuttgart in which he virtually re- 
pudiated the whole Potsdam agreement, with 
its program of pastoralizing and partitioning 
Germany, and called for German unity and 
rehabilitation. This slight but gratifying 
evidence of a return to sanity came rather 
late, for in the meantime Russia had taken 
away much of the German mechanical equip- 
ment, and the American occupation forces 
had destroyed much of what remained. 
Moreover, the German population had been 
so reduced by hunger and disease or so de- 
pleted in energy by near-starvation that it 
would be difficult for the Germans to man 
their plant, even if it were restored. Within 
a year, circumstances had thus produced, per- 
haps too late, a greater reversal of official 
attitude toward Germany than Talleyrand’s 
diplomacy had been able to effect toward 
France at the Congress of Vienna. Though 
Secretary Byrnes’s speech called for a change 
of policy. toward Germany, nothing sub- 
stantial was done to implement this change, 
and conditions became so bad that President 
Truman was impelled to send ex-President 
Hoover to Germany in January 1947 to in- 
vestigate conditions and recommend prac- 
tical steps to repudiate and replace the Pots- 
dam arrangement by some program that 
could rehabilitate Germany and continental 
Europe. 

‘Upon his return, Mr. Hoover submitted a 
masterly report on conditions in Central 
Europe, pronouncing them the worst in a 
century and demanding immediate construc- 
tive action.. He pointed out that more food 
was needed to enable the populations to live 
and work. More important, he recom- 
mended a reversal of the Potsdam plan to 
permit the recovery of German industry, so 
that Germany might not only meet its own 
industrial needs but be able to ship exports 
abroad to pay for the indispensable importa- 
tion of foodstuffs. 

One of the great travesties and paradoxes 
of this confused international era is the fact 
that the United States and Britain, victors in 
the war, virtually find themselves paying 
heavy reparations to Germany, the van- 
quished, as a result of the absurd Potsdam 
Pact. In order to support occupation forces 
and merely to keep the Germans (or most of 
them) alive, Britain and the United States 
have to pay out approximately a billion dol- 


lars a year, while they proceed to keep Ger- 
many industrially helpless, so that she cannot 
pay for the supplies sent to her, and while 
they allow Russia to occupy or give to Po- 
land the German agricultural lands on which 
Germany might grow much of the food she 
needs to support herself, The travesty ap- 
pears all the more preposterous when Britain 
has to borrow huge sums from the United 
States to keep out of national bankruptcy, 
and when her Labour government proclaims 
that the country is in the gravest of industrial 
and financial crises. If the great current 
expenses were connected with a policy that 
promised a restoration of European security 
and prosperity, they might be justified, but 
they have been accompanied by a policy that 
has made Germany industrially weaker and 
hungrier and has increased the danger of 
new wars in Europe. 

Our vast occupation force has been mainly 
justified by the assertion that it is necessary to 
prevent Germany from rearming. The fal- 
lacy in this was pointed out by Frank C. 
Hanighen in his Human Events Notes, on 
March 5, 1947: “Members of the Hoover mis- 
sion to Germany tell an illuminating anec- 
dote. In Berlin, they propounded the fol- 
lowing question to experts on the American 
Army staff: ‘How many inspectors would be 
necessary to watch for signs of German re- 
armament in case German industry were re- 
stored to prewar normal?’ The answer was: 
‘Twenty.’ If there were any doubts among 
Mr. Hoover's associates about the safety of al- 
lowing German industry to recover, they 
were well dissipated by this authoritative 
reply.” 

Friction and delay over peace treaties. 
From September 11 to October 3, 1945, the 
Foreign Ministers of the United Nations met 
in London to make a treaty with Italy and 
to arrange for a forthcoming general peace 
conference. Sharp differences developed be- 
tween Russia, on the one hand, and the 
United States and Britain, on the other, 
especially over the Balkans and the Far East, 
and the conference broke up without even 
being able to agree upon a date for the peace 
conference. On December 15, 1945, the For- 
eign Secretaries of the Great Powers met 
again at Moscow, but the meeting broke up 
once more without any substantial accom- 
plishments. Another conference of deputy 
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foreign ministers, held in London in Febru- 
ary 1946, fared no better. On May 26, 1946, 
discussions were reopened by the Big Four 
in Paris, and it was finally agreed that a 
peace conference of 21 nations would meet 
in Paris on July 29, 1946, to work out the 
peace treaties with the vanquished nations 
and their collaborators. 

The Conference opened with a great deal 
of formal bickering as to procedure and only 
very slowly got down to any real business. 
The peace terms suggested were usually pre- 
posterous, especially reparations, not only 
those demanded by Russia, but also those 
presented by Britain. Growing friction over 
Germany, Yugoslavia, the Dardanelles and 
the Near East did not seem a harbinger of 
better things to come or of greater cordiality 
and unanimity among the negotiating pow- 
ers. In the shadow of the atomic bomb and 
the potential destruction of civilization, the 
representatives harangued and debated in the 
spirit of the Congress of Vienna of 1815, but 
with even less realism and statesmanship. 

Some 21 nations participated in this Paris 
Peace Conference, though it was recognized 
that the final determination of the treaties 
would be made at a meeting of the Big Four 
foreign ministers that was scheduled to begin 
in New York City November 4th. On nearly 
every disputed point, the nations divided, 
15 supporting the United States and Brit- 
ain, and 6 siding with Russia. Though the 
United Nations took 16 months to agree 
upon the treaties, the defeated powers were 
allowed only two hours each to present their 
case. Usually by a 15 to 6 vote, the treaty 
with Italy was adopted on October 10th, that 
with Rumania on the 11th, with Bulgaria 
on the 12th, with Hungary on the 13th, and 
with Finland on the 14th. The conference 
adjourned on the 15th. 

The Big Four Foreign Ministers met as 
scheduled in New York, November 4th, and 
substantially finished their work in the next 
six weeks. The treaties with the five de- 
feated countries were published on January 
18, 1947. The main problems settled at 
New York were the disposition of Trieste and 
the freedom of navigation on the Danube. 
Russia, over the protest of Yugoslavia, agreed 
to make Trieste a free city, and also gave 
way and consented to writing the freedom of 
the Danube into the peace treaties. But 


Tito could nullify the Trieste Compromise, 
which had held up the treaties for over a 
year, by cutting off the railroads and utilities 
which are under his control. Italy was de- 
prived of her colonies and disarmed. 
Though all of the defeated countries were 
bankrupt and would have to be financed by 
United Nations aid, which in practice means 
loans or gifts from the United States, repara; 
tions were levied on all of them— $360,000,- 
000 on Italy, $300,000,000 each on Hungary 
and Finland, $70,000,000 on Bulgaria, and 
$30,000,000 on Rumania, The greatest trav- 
esty was the crushing levy of $300,000,000 
on Finland, for which, only a few years be- 
fore, Britain and the United States had been 
soliciting aid in her courageous war against 
Soviet Russia. 

The postwar boundaries of Europe are 
shown in the map on page 689. 

Though Russia and her supporters had 
voted against most of the treaties at Paris, it 
was rather generally recognized by astute ob- 
servers that this was all a bluff for propa- 
ganda purposes, and that the treaties gen- 
erally conceded all the basic interests and 
demands of the Russians, leaving all of the 
defeated countries, save Italy, as obvious 
satellites of Russia and fully controlled by 
the Slav bloc in the United Nations. | This 
was confirmed by the various elections that 
then took place in these countries, all of the: 
same pattern as those in Poland on January 
19, 1947. The Communist paper, The Daily 
Worker, in New York City, expressed itself 
as eminently well satisfied with the treaties. 

But the main problem was the treaties with 
Germany and Austria, which might bring 
to a head the differences between Russia 
and the Slav bloc and the Anglo-American 
group. Deputies of the Big Four foreign 
ministers met in London on January 15, 1947, 
to begin preparations for the negotiation 
of the treaties with Germany and Austria, 
and the peace conference itself was. sched- 
uled to begin in Moscow on March 15, 1947. 

The Moscow Conference met as scheduled: 
on March 15th, and remained in session until 
April 24th. It had been hoped that at least 
a treaty with Austria could be signed, even if 
the German problem remained insuperable; 
but even that proved impossible. The Con- 
ference got virtually nowhere on the German 
problem. A main reason was the Russian 
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demand for German reparations from cur- 
rent German production, once German pro- 
duction got under way again. Another snag 
was the Anglo-American-French demand for 
a loose-jointed German state and the Russian 
demand for a strongly centralized Germany. 

On his return, General Marshall told the 
nation in a radio address that the chief result 
of the Conference had been to bring clearly 
to the fore the differences in the policies of 
the so-called Big Powers relative to Central 
Europe. The German issue is to be taken up 
again at another Conference of the Foreign 
Ministers in November 1947. In the mean- 
time, General Lucius Clay, Commander of 
the American forces in Germany, announced 
on May 6, 1947, that any decisive action for 
the betterment of the German situation 
would have to await the political settlement 
of the German problem. 


Little prospect of statesmanship in peace 
treaties. While the peace treaties with Ger- 
many and Austria still remain to be worked 
out, all the evidence to date emphasizes the 
dolorous prospect that the treaties of 1946-47 
will be far more unjust and provocative of 
war than those made in 1919. For a decade 
and a half before 1939 the great majority 
of the scholars and publicists who commented 
on the subject were agreed that the main rea- 
son why Europe was in a state of diplomatic 

‘chaos and political unrest was the harshness 
and injustice of the treaties of 1919. Yet, 
the peacemakers of 1945-47 have seemingly 
sought peace by making the treaties after 
the second World War infinitely more harsh 
and vindictive than those that followed the 
war of 1914-18. 

Most of the experts agreed that one of the 
main causes of war in 1914 and 1939 was the 
failure to permit certain important nations 
to have an adequate supply of essential raw 
material for industrial prosperity. The For- 
eign Policy Association, in its Headline Series, 
revealed how the 25 raw materials most 
needed by an industrial nation (iron, coal, 
‘oil, tin, rubber, cotton, manganese, etc.) were 
distributed after the first World War among 
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the British Empire, the United States, Japan, 
Germany and Italy: 


Adequate Partial None 
Great Britain 18 2 5 
United States 16 4 5 
Japan 3 5 17 
Germany 4 2 19 
Italy 4 o 21 


Nevertheless, the peacemakers ot 1945-47 
apparently worked for future peace not only 
by drastically reducing the natural resources 
available to the so-called “have-not” nations, 
but by proceeding to destroy much of the 
physical plant that could be used by Ger- 
many and Japan to produce goods, even 
with the limited natural resources accessible 
to them. 

Open diplomacy increases international 
friction. The making of the Versailles treaty 
was often assailed because the negotiations 
were carried on in secret and were a violation 
of President Wilson’s promise of “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at.” At Paris in the 
summer of 1946 the deliberations were open 
enough, but they proved that open diplo- 
macy is not an unmixed blessing. Bombastic 
and provocative speeches were made which 
seemed to have little to do with the matters 
at hand but were designed for public con- 
sumption back home, especially in Russia. 
The newspapers and radio commentators 
seized upon even trivia of friction and mag- 
nified them. There was little doubt that 
the open diplomacy of 1946-47 only served 
to increase international friction without in 
any way assuring treaties any less nefarious 
than those of 1919. 

UN has no authority over peace treaties. 
In 1919 President Wilson had believed and 
hoped that the League of Nations might 
ultimately help to rectify injustices in the 
peace treaties, but there was no hope that 
the United Nations could do that, for it was 
not tied in with the peace treaties at all. 
Further, it was expressly stipulated that the 
Security Council had no authority in mat- 
ters arising between any member of the 
United Nations and any former enemy state. 


X. THE ATOM BOMB AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Arrival of the atomic age and the atom 
bomb. Important as the United Nations 
and peace treaties seemed with respect to the 


peace and safety of mankind, they were as 
nothing compared to the issues raised by the 
atomic bomb. From 1939 onward a group 
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of nuclear physicists had been working under 
government orders in the United States to 
utilize intra-atomic energy for destruction in 
warfare. Albert Einstein had originally sug- 
gested the idea to President Roosevelt, who 
eagerly accepted the notion though he was 
at that very time posing as a leading cham- 
pion of world peace. The physicists suc- 
ceeded in splitting the uranium atom and 
then devised methods of manufacturing the 
atomic bomb. A test bomb was discharged 
in New Mexico on July 16, 1945. The re- 
sults proved the unprecedentedly devastating 
character of the bomb. On August 6, 1945, 
months after Japan had made peace over- 
tures and weeks after she had virtually sued 
for peace, an atom bomb was dropped by 
American flyers on the city of Hiroshima. 
Some 66,000 were killed, and 69,000 were in- 
jured. Total war had now veritably come 
into its own by instantaneous mass slaughter 
of civilians. On August gth another bomb 
was dropped on the city of Nagasaki, killing 
39,000 and wounding 25,000. ¥ 

It was estimated that the atom bombs used 
were about 2,000 times as devastating as the 
normal load of TNT carried by a giant B-29 
bomber in the war. Yet one informed physi- 
cist estimated that they were not more than 
1 per cent as efficient as those that could 
ultimately be produced. This meant that, 
in time, one single bomb could be manu- 
factured powerful enough to disable if not 
demolish New York City or London. Dem- 
onstrations of the use of the atom bomb 
on fleets and under water in July and August 
1946, at the Bikini Atoll in the Pacific proved 
that the era of traditional seapower, based 
on surface craft of any size or armament, 
was at an end. 

The atom bomb menaces civilization. 
There had been much previous talk about 
war threatening to wipe out civilization, but 
the atom bomb removed all poetry from 
such statements and reduced them to stark 
realism. Competent experts predicted that 
within a few years rockets with atom-bomb 
noses could be accurately dispatched to their 
destination for at least 3,000 miles by electric 
control. The atom-bomb is so light that it 
is admirably suited for use in rockets. Un- 
less some method can be found for elim- 
inating the use of the atom bomb, civilization 
now literally hangs in the balance. It was 
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unlikely that the secret of the bomb, and 
the only secret lay in its manufacture, could 
be kept by the United States. Scientists as- 
signed five years as the maximum period be- 
fore the Soviet Union could manufacture 
these bombs, presumably far more devastat- 
ing ones than were used over Japan, and 
discharge them by means of rocket bombs 
which could reach all vulnerable parts of the 
United States. Even small nations could use 
them, since they were far lighter to transport 
than even a small conventional explosive 
bomb. It was soon shown that the bomb 
could be made more simply, cheaply, rapidly 
and powerfully from plutonium than from 
uranium, thus further decreasing the orig- 
inal advantage possessed by the United States. 

Efforts to control or limit atomic warfare. 
Though the United States held an immense 
initial advantage in being the only country 
which possessed both the secret of making 
the atom bomb and the plants to produce it, 
President Truman decided that the interests 
of peace demanded a determined effort to 
allay the suspicions of other nations and 
prevent feverish efforts to learn how to manu- 
facture and use the bomb. Hence, early in 
1946 he appointed Bernard Baruch to or- 
ganize a group of experts and work out some 
plan for international control of the atom 
bomb. A State Department Committee on 
Atomic Energy and a committee of expert 
physicists were created to draw up recom- 
mendations. They submitted these in March 
1946; and in June 1946 Mr. Baruch presented 
the plan to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

The Baruch Plan embodied the creation of 
an International Atomic Development Au- 
thority (IADA) to which would be entrusted 
all phases of the development and use of 
atomic energy, beginning with raw materials. 
It would have control over all research and 
manufacture of atomic energy. It would 
have the power to inspect all countries to 
discover what was being done in these fields 
and ferret out illegal activities. It would. 
license the use of atomic energy for peaceful, 
industrial purposes. The IADA would be a 
real superstate organization, and there would 
be no right of veto, as in the case of the 
United Nations. To eliminate the charge 
of self-interest, the United States offered to 
destroy all its atomic bombs and to cease 
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their manufacture, as well as to put all fu- 
ture use of atomic energy under interna- 
tional control. 

Mr. Baruch submitted this program of the 
IADA to the Security Council on June 14, 
1946, but Russia rejected it. Mr. Gromyko 
stated the Russian position clearly on July 
25th and August 1st, when he insisted that 
the Security Council, wherein Russia had 
veto power, should keep full power over the 
control of atomic energy. He held that the 
American proposals for inspection were in- 
compatible with Russian sovereign rights. 
The Russians proposed an international con- 
vention which would outlaw the use of 
atomic weapons and prohibit their produc- 
tion, and would also provide for the destruc- 
tion of all stocks of atomic bombs within 
three months after the convention had been 
signed. 

As we have noted above, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations voted for gen- 
eral disarmament and the outlawing of the 
atomic bomb on December 14, 1946. Dur- 
ing. the week of December 16th the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission at Lake 
Success took up the problem of the atomic 
bomb. Here the Baruch plan for the inter- 
national control of all phases of atomic en- 
ergy and for the power of inspection and 
punishment, without veto in either case, was 
vigorously pushed by Mr. Baruch for the 
United States, both before the Commission 
and in private conferences with Mr. Gro- 
myko. The United States insisted on set- 
tling the atomic problem before going ahead 
with disarmament, because our monopoly of 
atomic manufacture gave us an advantage at 
present which would not exist when other 
powers gained the know-how and the posses- 
sion of such bombs. It was voted to approve 
the American plan in principle, but Russia 
and Poland refused to participate in the 
voting. ‘The issue was then thrown back into 
the Security Council, the only body which, 
as yet, possesses any authority in the matter. 
Mr. Baruch then resigned from the Commis- 
sion and was replaced by Senator Austin. 

During January and early February 1947 
the Security Council considered the Ameri- 
can demand to deal with the atomic prob- 
Jem first and the Russian counter-proposal, 
in accord with the Assembly resolution that 
disarmament be discussed at once, to include 


the regulation or outlawing of the atom 
bomb. On February 4th Senator Austin, 
the American delegate on the Council, forced 
the issue of the priority of the American plan, 
and on the 5th, 6th, 7th, he met informally 
with Mr. Gromyko in New York City, in the 
effort to reach an agreement, but the result 
was a complete stalemate and deadlock, and 
the matter was thrown back again into the 
lap of the Council where Russia can veto 
any positive action taken. On February 
18th Mr. Gromyko submitted 12 amend- 
ments to the recommendations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The most important 
was the proposal to put the management of 
all existing atomic plants, meaning those of 
the United States, under international con- 
trol. “On March 5th, however, Mr. Gro- 
myko made it clear that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was opposed to having any interna- 
tional authority operate atomic plants within 
the Soviet Union.” On May 19th Mr. 
Gromyko definitely rejected the plan for un- 
limited inspection of atomic resources and 
production. He declared that Russia would 
retain her veto power in such matters. He 
held that the first step in international con- 
trol of atomic warfare must be the definite 
outlawing of atomic weapons and other in- 
struments of mass destruction. He con- 
cluded by stating that hesitation on the part 
of other powers to outlaw atomic warfare 
only increased Russian apprehension as to 
their ultimate intentions. One reason why 
the American plan needed to be pushed rap- 
idly was the announcement of scientific ex- 
perts that it was becoming easier and cheaper 
to manufacture atomic bombs of far greater 
potency than those used over Japan or 
Bikini. 

Curtailment of atomic warfare depends on 
international good-will. It has not. been 
sufficiently emphasized that even if Russia 
formally accepted the Baruch plan, this 
would not guarantee the rest of the world 
against devastation, for Russia could easily 
carry on research and manufacture in secret, 
despite any practicable “inspection,” and use 
the bomb at the opportune moment. Rus- 
sia doubtless ‘entertained the same suspicion 
with respect to the American offer to destroy 
its bombs. The essence of the matter is that, 
whatever the rationality of any plan of inter- 
national control of atomic energy, it will not 


Chief among the many pressing problems for which 
the world must work out just and more democratic 
solutions are a more equitable property distribution, 
an efficient currency, a governmental system adjusted 
to the interests of everyone, a program of education 
designed to acquaint the peoples of all nations with 
an understanding of their mutual interests, and a 
world political organization in which matters of com 
mon interest to all nations are under one supreme con 
trol. The United Nations was formed to advance co- 
operation on these problems, to abolish power politics 


as the main force in international relations, and to lay 
the foundation upon which to build for world p j 
The upper picture shows a meeting of the first s on 
of the General Assembly in New York on October 2g, 
If this organization fails to promote the neces 
adjustment: in the world’s social, economic, and 
political methods, all nations face the pessible prospect 
of complete annihilation and destruction like that in 
flicted t ic bombs dropped in August 1945, upon 
the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki (lower 
picture). 
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work until a regime of international good- 
will and trust has been created. Until such 
a time and condition arrive, the world will 
be at the mercy of atomic destruction, what- 
ever the formal agreements in force. 

A realistic official confirmation of the con- 
tention that international good-will is the 
only guarantee against the threat of the 
atomic bomb came when a United States 
Army report was issued on April 8, 1947, 
frankly admitting that “other nations, could 
wage atomic war on an equal footing with the 
United States within six years after the adop- 
tion of the United States’ plan for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy.” 

What made it further evident that any 
formal agreement over the control of the 
atomic bomb would not guarantee mankind 
against destruction in total war was the an- 
nouncement of reputable and informed sci- 
entists that the leading nations were already 
prepared to wage poison gas and bacterial 
warfare which might prove even deadlier 
than atomic bombardment. One world- 
famous scientist announced that the United 
States possessed a lethal toxic and bacterial 
preparation, a few cupfuls of which would 
lay waste the whole United States. On Sep- 
tember 19, 1946, Gerald Wendt announced 
the existence of super-poison (presumably 
botulinus toxin) in the form of “an innocent- 
looking crystalline toxin so powerful that an 
ounce is enough to kill 180,000,000 persons.” 
It is said to be 1,000 times as deadly as the 
phosgene and mustard gases used during the 
first World War. All of this made it still 
more evident that the only real security lies 
in international good-will, Unfortunately, 
the United Nations can make for ill-will, espe- 
cially through the meddling proclivity in 
which the United States has taken the lead— 
for example in postwar elections in Europe. 

There seemed to be little in the interna- 
tional situation to offer a reasonable prospect 
that the indispensable good-will and integ- 
rity required to offer real protection against 
atom bombs, bacterial warfare, and other new 
technical scourges of total war will develop 
in time to save civilization. A month after 
Mr. Baruch offered his plan, the victorious 
nations assembled at Paris to make the peace 
treaties. They proceeded to bicker and de- 
bate over procedural details and boundary 
items as though we were still in the era of the 


Thirty Years War with its pikes, matchlocks, 
and religious hatreds. The proceedings of 
the Moscow Conference were, perhaps, on a 
little higher level, but they differed in degree 
rather than in kind. 

Russia has surely been exasperating and 
unaccommodating, but it was also true that 
the United States and Britain also have been 
only too willing to exploit Russian contra- 
dictions, vacillations, shafts, digs, and dia- 
tribes as a way of dodging or obscuring the 
responsibility for their own failure to deliver 
constructive results from the years of sham, 
lies, and pretense that had preceded the Paris 
Conference of 1946. 

Moreover, many of the American policies 
affecting Russia, especially President Tru- 
man’s Greco-Turkish policy, have been such 
as would have brought a declaration of war 
by this country if Russia had applied similar 
policies toward American interests. As Dr. 
Felix Morley pointed out in his Human 
Events Letter of March 12, 1947, our Greco- 
Turkish policy is exactly comparable to a 
Russian effort to bolster a radical regime in 
Cuba, which we wished to overthrow, by fi- 
nancial aid and civilian and military person- 
nel. As he justly said: “We would blow our 
top” if Russia were to institute any such ac- 
tion. 

Thoughtful persons were left only with 
hope. But now, hope deferred would not 
only make the heart sick; it was likely, if 
long enough deferred, to make the whole 
world sick—sick unto death. Cultural lag 
finally seemed dangerously likely to claim 
its toll of a stupid humanity stricken with 
institutional inertia. And here the chief 
guilt and fault fall on Britain and America, 
since Russia had indulged in little pretense 
to international charity and utopia, and her 
totalitarian political and economic system 
was well known. Further, if Russia showed 
signs of aggression in her own behalf, many 
British and Americans were equally alert to 
risk war to bolster up the disintegrating Brit- 
ish Empire. 

One of the most dangerous aspects of Amer- 
ican policy under the United Nations pro- 
gram and our new interventionism was our 
insistence on meddling abroad in local elec- 
toral and territorial disputes. We needled 
other nations about the purity and freedom 
of their elections, when, in large portions of 
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our own country, there has not been a free 
election in 75 years, and in some of our 
great cities the vote is counted and an- 
nounced after the polls are closed just as the 
bosses wish, in order to deliver the votes 
needed to carry the election. Likewise, we 
presumed to interfere in the dispute between 
Russia and Turkey over the Straits through 
which Russia vitally needs access and egress, 
though less than 50 years ago we did not hesi- 
tate even to provoke a revolution in Colom- 
bia (Panama) to get control of a canal route 
and project which we believed vital to our 
commerce and naval power. 


Common sense on Russo-American friction. 
Since a third world war will be likely to de- 
stroy civilization and since the only danger of 
such a war lies in Russo-American rivalry, one 
may well ponder counsels of moderation from 
men who cannot be suspected of the slightest 
Communist sympathies. In the March 8, 
1947 issue of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Robert R. Young, one of the greatest 
business geniuses of our generation, wrote: 


Russia is as weary of war as we are. Stalin 
would have trembled at the thought of a new war 
even without the fear of falling into the hands of 
Supreme Court Justice Jackson. Common sense 
tells us that, He will sincerely welcome preserva- 
tion of the status quo long enough to stop and 
think, long enough to discuss disarmament, to ar- 
range a sound solution in Europe, if our politi- 
cians will only stop edging up to his Mexico—with 
their hands at their hips. 

I dislike the Russian system as much for the way 
it was established, as 1 do for the methods by which 
it is maintained. But except for her Interna- 
tional (Comintern)—a threat only to weak-kneed, 
vote-seeking fools or to war-ridden peoples—Rus- 
sia showed not the remotest sign of aggression, 
even of the reacquisition of her former territory, 
prior to our diplomatic interest in her border 
states, Poland and Manchuria, coincident gratui- 
tous and undiplomatic insults. Every move she 
has made has been a counter-move. 


Near the end of his important book, Arsenal 
of Democracy, Donald M. Nelson, who was 
head of our War Production Board during 
the second World War, echoes the same senti- 
ment: “I can see no more reason why we 
should get into a fight with Russia than with 
the planet Mars. We have no fundamentally 
conflicting interests. We have no fundamen- 
tal disputes worth the sacrifice of a single 
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life.” Even President Truman writing to 
former Governor George H. Earle of Pennsyl- 
vania, only twelve days before he announced 
the Truman Doctrine on March 12, 1947, rid- 
iculed the idea that the Communists might 
overthrow the American Government: “Peo- 
ple are very much wrought up about the Com- 
munist ‘bugaboo,’ but I am convinced that 
the country is perfectly safe, so far as Com- 
munism is concerned—we have too many 
sane people. Our Government is made for 
the welfare of the people, and I don’t believe 
there will come a time when anyone will really 
want to overturn it.” 

While all sensible people regret the spec- 
tacle of delayed recovery and near-chaos in 
Germany and Central Europe, which Russia 
is accused of instigating, fomenting, and ex- 
ploiting, it is well to remember that the two 
policies which have wrecked postwar Europe 
—the “unconditional surrender” slogan of 
Casablanca, and the Potsdam (Morgenthau) 
Plan—were both made in the United States 
and sponsored by us. They were not of 
Soviet origin. 

Finally, the example of Italy. proves that 
Anglo-American occupation and lavish grants 
of money will not check the growth of Com- 
munism. Italy has been occupied since 1945, 
and the United States alone has poured more 
than a billion dollars into Italy for economic _ 
aid. Yet, in this same period, the Italian 
Communist party has grown steadily, until it 
now numbers 2,000,000 members and is ex- 
ceeded in size only by the Communist party 
of Soviet Russia. 

Crying need for integrity and wisdom. 
What is most needed is the revival of some 
simple and straightforward honesty, decency, 
and trust, on the part of national leaders. 
But it is doubtful whether such qualities 
have survived two decades or more of totali- 
tarian violence and brutality and of demo- 
cratic smugness, evasion, mendacity, and 
lethargy. Time Magazine cogently quoted 
a paragraph from the Journal of the de Gon- 
court brothers, written in 1870: 


They were saying that Berthelot had predicted 
that a hundred years from now, thanks to physical 
and chemical science, men would know of what 
the atom is constituted. . . . To all of this we 
raised no objection, but we have the feeling that 
when this time comes in science, God with His 
white beard will come down to earth, swinging a 
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bunch of keys, and will say to humanity, the way 
they say at 5 o'clock at the Salon, “Closing time, 
gentlemen.” + 


Yet no such dire outcome is necessary or 
inevitable. The difference between the dis- 
covery and application of atomic energy and 
other striking scientific and technological in- 
novations is one of degree only. If atomic en- 
ergy and all other scientific and mechanical 
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aids to mankind can be used for peaceful 
purposes and for greater production for hu- 
man use, an unparalleled and a scarcely 
dreamed-of era of prosperity, security, lei- 
sure, and happiness lies ahead for humanity. 
But, this time, social institutions must actu- 
ally catch up with the scientific and mechani- 
cal procession—and fairly rapidly; or all of 
them seem destined to go down in a common 
and universal ruin. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Nicolson, op. cit., Houghton Mifflin, 1930, p. xvi. 
2H. W. Lawrence, “Peace Costs Too Much,” Chris- 
tian Century, October 10, 1934, p. 1279. 


3L. T. A. Mead, Law or War? Harper, 1928, pp. 
198-99. 
4 Time, July 1, 1946, p. 58. 
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Bieberstein, Adolf yon, baron, 748 

Bikini Atoll, 917 

Bill of Rights: English, 518-14, 517, 518, 539, 546-47, 
80, 874; a new, 875 

Binet, Alfred, 662 

Biology, 127, 447; 557, 785, 799; and war, 887 

Birmingham Caucus, 722, 738n 

Birth: control, 663, 782, 887; rate, 180, 632, 637 

Bishops, Christian, 190, 199-200, 358, 359, 360, 369 

Bismarck, O. E. L., prince von, 532, 579, 581-82, 615, 
643, 669, 670, 671, 673, 707, 708, 807, 824 

Black Death, 326, 503 

Black, Eugene R., 913 

Blackstone, Sir William, 501, 544 

Blakeslee, G. H., quoted, 880 

Blanc, (J. J. C.) Louis, 529, 696 

Blitzkrieg, 883-84 

Blondel, Georges, 680 

Blondus, Flavius, 183 

Blomberg, (Field Marshal) von, 864 

Blum, Léon, 583, 707, 807, 814 

Bluntschli, Johann Kaspar, 893 

Boas, Franz, quoted, 29, go 

Bodin, Jean, 497 

Boeotia, 98 

Boer republics, 744-45; Wars, 744, 768, 882 

Boerhaave, Hermann, 447 

Bohemia, 417, 494, 530-31, 535, 667, 670 

Bohemian heresy. See Huss, John. 

Bohr, Nils, 798 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, viscount, 721 

Bolivia, 455 

Bologna: Concordat of, 411; law schools at, 153, 291, 
407 

Bolshevism, 534: 541, 640, 643, 686, 687, 710, 724, 741, 
808, 815, 824-25, 830, 897, 838, 851-60 passim 

Bonaparte. See Napoleon. 

Bonds. See Securities, 2 
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Boniface, St., 207 

Boniface VIII, pope, 376, 378, 395 

Bonnet, Georges, 899 

Bonsal, Stephen, 894 

Book of Sentences (Lombard), 211n 

Bookkeeping, double-entry, 477 

Books: censorship of, 409, 908; clubs, 649; medieval, 
381; printed, 376, 391, 406-09; Renaissance, 408-09, 
416. See also literature. 

Booth, Charles, 575 

Borah, William E., 895 

Borchard, Edwin M., go4 

Bordeaux, 396 

Borgia, Rodrigo. See Alexander VI, pope. 

Borsodi, Ralph, 576 

Borth, Christy, 799 

Bosnia, 672, 683 

Boss, political, 720, 730, 731 

Bossuet, Jacques Bénigne, bishop, 418, 421, 496 

Boston (Mass.), 477, 659 

Botany, 443 

Botsford, G. W., quoted, 104, 472, 481, 505 

Boulanger, G. E. J. M., 707 

Bourbon dynasty, 304, 391, 396, 440, 492, 494, 521-22, 
528, 706 

Bourgeois, Léon, 894 

Bourgeoisie, origin of term, 332. See also Middle class. 

Bourges, Pragmatic Sanction of, 411 

Bourse. See Exchange. 

Boutroux, Emile, quoted, 501 

Bowley, A. L., 574, 575 

Boxer Revolt (1900), 679, 754, 765, 778 

Boyen, L. H. L. von, 667 

Boyle, Robert, 422, 447 

Braden, Spruille, 764 

Brahe, Tycho, 270 

Brandenburg, Mark of, 495 

Branding, as punishment, 309, 550 

Bratt system, 843 

Brazil, 438, 439, 678, 763, 907 

Breasted, James H., 16, 39, 41, 51, 57, 58n, 81; quoted, 
55, 64, 71, 82-83, 93, 165-67 

Bretton Woods Conference (1944), 763, 765, 768, 775, 
912-13 

Briand, Aristide, 692, 903 , 

Bridges, medieval, 340 

Brigandage. See Crime. 

Briggs, Milton, 578 

Bright, John, 613, 705 

Brindley, James, 563 

Brinton, Crane, quoted, 521 

Britain, 136, 185; Norse invasion of, 240, 241. See also 
England; Great Britain. 

British Empire, 181-82, 442, 672, 681, 686, 687-88, 742, 
761, 766, 774, 878; creation of, 535; and regional 
federation, 692. See also England; and names of 
Dominions. 

Bronze Age, 15-18, 41-42, 62, 89-90, 99, 133 

Brookings Institution, 596, 598, 601 

Brotherhood of the Holy Ghost, 371 

Brown, S. M., quoted, 187 

Brown, Walter Rollo, 647 

Brown family, 587 

Bruges, 335, 342, 345, 480 

Brunelleschi, Filippo, 404 

Briinn man, 5 
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Bruno, Giordano, 446 

Brunswick, 528 

Brunswick, K. W. F., duke of, 523 

Bryan, William Jennings, 728, 807 

Bryant, W. C., 677 

Bryce, James, viscount, 398, 698, 714-15, 720; quoted, 
669 

“Bubbles,” 481-82 

Bucharest, Treaty of (1812), 671 

Bucovina, 683 

Budé, Guillaume, 400 

Budget, balanced, 843-44 

Buell, Raymond Leslie, 773 

Buenos Aires, 611 

Buffalo (N.Y.), 658 

Buffon, G. L. L., comte de, 785 

Bulgaria, Bulgars, 246, 247, 670, 683, 684, 685, 820, 915 

Biilow, Heinrich, baron yon, 612 

Bundschuh, social movement, 413 

Bunsen, Robert W. von, 798 

Burchard I, bishop of Worms, 367 

Burckhardt, Jacob, 400 

Bureaucracy, 145, 177, 178-79, 182, 197, 249-51, 498, 708, 
842 

Burgenses, burgesses, 332. See also Merchant class; 
Middle class. 

Burgess, John W., 501, 678 

Burgundy, Burgundians, 222, 229, 230, 231, 296, 343 

Burke, Edmund, 518, 544 

Burma, 750, 754 

Burnett-Hurst, A. R., 575 

Burnham, James, 876 

Burns, A. R., quoted, 85, 89 

Burrows, R. B., 88 

Bury, J. B., quoted, 175, 244-45, 246-47 

Business: administration, training in, 587; class, see 
Merchant class. 

Business enterprise, 70, 449, 471, 472-75, 538, 586-608 
passim; and cooperatives, 835, 839-43 passim; finan- 
cial control of, 586-607 passim; free, 469, 487, 588, 
590, 603, 810, 813, 847, 874, 875; large-scale, 559-60, 
584, 589-93, 606, 616, 810, 876; under State Capi- 
talism, 817-18 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, 692, 807 

Butler, Samuel, 569 

Buxton, Sir Thomas F., 552 

Byrnes, James, 913-14 

Byzantine Empire, 137, 149, 201, 244-59, 274, 276, 287, 
847: 354, 470; agriculture in, 250, 253; commerce of, 
244, 245, 248-54 passim; culture, 185, 245, 247, 248, 
253-59, (influence of) 244-45, 249, 252, 255, 257-59, 
273, 300, 381, 387-88, 433; designation of, 246; in 
dustry of, 250, 251-52, 254; political history and 
institutions of, 245-51, 265; religion in, 250-51, 255 

Byzantium, 245. See also Constantinople. 


Cabinet government, 514, 707, 721-22, 725, 864 
Cable, ocean, 563, 564 

Cabot, John, 438 

Cabot family, 494 

Cabral, Pedro Alvarez, 437-38 

Cadet party, Russia, 534, 535, 724 

Caesar, Gaius Julius, 137, 142-44, 147-48, 215 
Cahors, Cahorsines, 343, 355, 3570, 361, 476, 488n 
Caillaux, Joseph, 707, 723, 746 

Cairo, 263, 266, 269, 272 
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Calais, 476 : 
Calderon de la Barca, Pedro, 492 
Caldwell, W. E., quoted, 119 
Calendar, 14, 41, 50, 58n, 72, 420; beginnings of, 55; 
French revolutionary, 526 
Calhoun, J. C., 677, 698, 727 
Calicut, 437, 448n 
California, 438, 732- 
Caliphates, 263, 264-65 
Calonne, C. A. de, 522 
Calvin, John, 409, 417-23 passim, 445, 475 
Cambon, Paul, 745 
Cambyses II, king of Persia, 44, 47, 85 
Cameralism, 467, 484, 485-86, 498 
Cameroons (Kamerun),:744, 771, 773) 775 
Camoéns, Luiz Vas de, 492 
Canaanites, 82, 83 E A 
Canada, 438, 439, 442, 612, 667, 678, 7o3n, 712, 743, 
762, 767, 768; and World War II, 687 
Canals, 563, 677 
Canary Islands, 438 
Canon law, 151, 153, 190, 358, 362, 367, 415 
Canterbury Tales (Chaucer), 383 
Canute the Great, king of Denmark and England, 
quoted, 308-09 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway, 745, 748, 773 
Cape Colony, 745 
Cape of Good Hope, 437, 438 
Cape Verde Islands, 437 
Capella, Martianus, 380 
Capet, Hugh, king of France, 393 
Capetian kings, 393-96 
Capital: accumulation of, 470-75, 477, 480-81, 487, 586, 
590-95, 602-03, 608, 810, 813; overseas investment of, 
739, 740, 762, 767-70, 772. See also Capitalism, 
_ Capital (Marx), 569, 823 
Capitalism, private, 181, 413, 419, 460-88 passim, 586- 
617, 647, 690, 770-71, 783, 787, 804-05, 809, 810-48 
passim, 856, 873, 876, 877, 878, 879; commercial, 
470-87, 586, 587, 609, 617; and cooperatives, 839, 
840, 842-43; crisis of, 608-09, 647-50, 659, 811; essen- 
tials of, 469-70, 588-90, 593-94; failure of, 801-02; 
finance, 470, 518, 587, 588, 590-603, 606-09, 617, 648, 
712, 801-02, 810-11, 815, 825, 839, 876; industrial, 
479, 518, 586-90, 592, 600, 609, 802, 815; monopoly, 
470, 586-87, 588, 589-90; “new,” 603-06, 811; and 
the proletariat, 641-45, 646, 823-37 passim; rise of, 
377 391,401-02, 449, 469-88, 506, 586-87, 700, 701, 720 
Captialism, State, 250, 470, 543, 550, 580-88 passim, 
601, 605-06, 608-09, 615, 616, 645, 665, 685, 686, 6go, 
810, 811-23, 838-50 passim 
Cardinals, Church, 359. 373, 378 
Carducci, Giosuè, 676 
Carlyle, Thomas, 507, 518, 579 
Carnegie, Andrew, 588, 589, 590, 807 
Carnot, L. H., 527 
Carnot, S. N. L., 798 
Carolingian Age, 231, 232, 236-38, 284-86, 331 
Carpini; John (Giovanni) de Piano, 434 
Carra de Vaux, Bernard, baron, quoted, 276 
Cartels, 607, 616, 810 
Carter, James Gordon, 553 
Carthage, 80, 135-36, 137, 146, 229, goo; destruction of, 
136, 157 
Carthusian Order, 373 
Cartier, Jacques, 438 


Cartwright, Edmund, 561 

Casablanca, 746; Conference (1943), 906 

Cassian (Joannes Eremita Cassianus), 206 

Cassiodorus, Flavius Magnus Aurelius, 208, 380 

Caste system, 48, 49, 178, 181, 699, 778-79. See also 
Classes, social. 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, viscount, 892, 893, 905 

Castles, medieval, 220, 299-300 

Cathari, 377 

Cathedrals, medieval, 381, 382 

Cather, W. S., 649 

Catherine of Aragon, queen of England, 417 

Catherine II, the Great, empress of Russia, 329, 498- 
99, 536, 710 

Catholic Church. See Roman Catholic Church, 

Catholic Emancipation Act, 551 

Catiline (Lucius Sergius Catilina), 154n 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, 159 

Catt, Carrie Chapman, 653 

Cattell, J. McK., 662 

Catullus, Gaius Valerianus, 134, 172, 173 

Caucus, legislative, 726 

Cavalry, importance of, 64, 109 

Cavendish, Henry, 798 

Cavour, Camillo Benso di, count, 531, 669, 670, 709 

Cecil of Chelwood, E. A. Robert, viscount, 894 

Celibacy, monastic, 204-05, 206, 210, 2111, 295, 372, $73 

Cellarius (Christoph Keller), 183 

Celts, 14, 19, 41, 215 

Censors, Roman officials, 138, 139, 142, 147 

Censorship, 409, 446, 521, 546-47, 860, 864, go8 

Center party, 724 

Centinel Letters, 518 

Central America, 55, 438, 439, 451, 678, 692, 762, 764, 
768. See also names of countries. 

Central shops, 461, 465 

Century of Progress Exposition, 678 

Ceres, 168 nT 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, 492 

Chalcedon, Council of, 202, 377 

Chaldeans (Kaldi), 61, 62, 65-66, 72, 83, 85 

Chamberlain, Houston Stewart, 676 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 549, 615, 723, 784 

Chamberlain, Neville, 865 

Champagne, fairs of, 341, 342-43 

Chancellor, Richard, 439 

Chang Chun, 757 

Chanson de Roland, 301, 383 

Chansons de Geste, 383 

Chapin, F. S., quoted, 14-15 

Chapot, Victor, quoted, 219 

Chardin, Sir John, 445 — 

Charity: and the Christian Church, 209-10, 370-72; 
guild, 346, 348, 350-52; organizations, 658 

Charlemagne (Charles the Great), Roman emperor, 
174, 183, 184, 201, 221; 231, 236-38, 242, 24gn, 284, 
285, 291, 292, 361, 365n, 396, 890 

Charles VI, Austrian emperor, 448n 

Charles I, king of England, 496, 511-12, 513, 516n 

Charles II, king of England, 513, 721 

Charles X, king of France, 528, 706 

Charles III, the Simple, king of the Franks, 241 

Charles II, the Bald, medieval Roman emperor, 238 

Charles V, medieval Roman emperor, 411; 416, 417, 
423n, 494 

Charles III, king of Spain, 498, 499 

hs : 
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Charles XII, king of Sweden, 494 

Charles Albert, king of Sardinia (Piedmont), 531, 709 

Charles Louis, archduke of Austria, 673 

Charles Martel, king of the Franks, 235, 274, 284 

Chartered companies, 483 

Chartist movement, 533, 698, 701, 705 

Chase, Stuart, 648, 876; quoted, 596-97, 877-78, 879 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 243, 383 

Checks, bank, 477 

Checks and balances, 539 

Cheka, the, 855 

Chemistry, 270, 447, 464, 785; applied, 563, 566, 567, 
635, 798-99 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 604 

Chester Concessions, 748 

Cheyney, E. P., 676 

Chiang Kai-shek, 679, 687, 713, 755, 756-57: 759 

Chicago, 659; World’s Fair, 678 

Childebert III, king of the Franks, 231 

Child: labor, 574-84 passim, 780; study, 445 

Children: aid for, 659; in cities, 623; Spartan, 107; un- 
der totalitarianism, 860, 865 

Childs, Marquis W., 842 

Chile, 678, 763, 768 

China, 5, 55, 264, 268, 270, 434-36, 442, 445, 450, 554) 
678-79, 684, 686, 713; imperialism in, 672, 741, 752-58, 
765-82 passim, industry, 578; and regional federa- 
tion, 692; Republic of, 679, 713, 754, 765; trade with, 
451, 458, 617; and the United Nations, 906-10; and 
World War II, 679, 687, 846, 848, 866, 878, 880, 889 

Chivalry, 301-04 

Chou En-lai, 755 

Christianity, 169, 171, 174, 183-211, 225, 242, 244, 249, 
259, 269, 273, 306-07, 377, 385, 386, 387, 400-03, 412- 
13, 432, 475» 553» 647, 700, 779; doctrines and ethics 
of, 185-87, 188-91, 193, 198-99, 204, 409, 417-18, 422, 
443; influence of, 184, 199, 210, 260, 261, 430-31; 
influenced, 83, 87, 126, 188-90; Muslim threat to, 
260, 274-76; and the Roman Empire, 169-71, 185, 
189-98, 199, 200, 205, 219; as state religion, 145, 195- 
96; triumph of, 191-99, 245. See also names of 
divisions of Christianity. 

Chronometer, 450 

Chrysostom, St. John, 198, 377 

Chu Teh, 755 

Church, Catholic. See Roman Catholic Church. 

Church Fathers, 197-99, 445 

Church of the Social Revolution, The (White), 647 

Church and State, 126, 151, 153, 195-96, 197, 238, 250- 
51, 294-96, 366, 395, 411-12, 418-19, 422, 491, 496, 525, 
526, 685, 720, 792 

Churchill, Winston L. S., 692, 774, 866, 881n, 905, 906, 

1 

Ge Marcus Tullius, 134, 147, 1540, 172, 173, 446; 
quoted, 162-63 

Cimabue, Giovanni, 256, 375, 404 

Cimon, 108 

Cistercian Order, 373-74 

Cities: government of, 625; growth of, 304, 503-04, 688, 
793; modern industrial, 560, 618-29. See also Towns. 

Gitizenship, 695-96; education for, 869; Egyptian, 47- 
49; Greek, 100, 101, 105, 106, 115, 121, 699; Roman, 
135-48 passim, 699 

City of God, The (St. Augustine), 173, 198 

City-states, 42, 44-45, 47, 62-64, 77, 90, 4405 Greek, 97: 
103 passim, 108-11, 489; institution of, 281; political 
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organization of, 489, 500, 542; Roman, 101-02, 134, 
140, 142, 146, 153, 197 

Civil law. See Law. 

Civil Law, Body of, 153 

Civil liberties. See Liberty, 

Civil-service system, 711, 714, 730-31, 737,'785, 867-70 

Civil society. See Political society. 

Civil Wars: English, 505, 512; Spanish, 707, 711; 
United States, 552, 614-15, 639, 677, 693, 711, 727- 
See also China. 

Civilization: the Church and, 183-87; crisis in, 792-921; 
destruction of, 568-69, 690, 693-94, 792, 917; economic 
basis of, 343; “falls” of, 58, 174, 180, 807; and im- 
perialism, influence of, 776-87; new era of, 427, 442- 
46, 553-54» 557-58, 809; origins of, 6, 14-15, 18, 20, 
30-31, 35-37: 76, 216, (modern) 427-30; and the town, 
331, 339; Western, and the East, 38, 39, 41, 45, 93-94, 
245, 260, 272, $43, 433-34, 678-79, 742-75 passim, 776- 
87; world revolutions (transition) of, 385-423, 427, 
557-58, 792-97, 806-10, 889-90 ' 

Clans, 100-02, 103, 104, 489; sequence of, 21-22, 23. 
See also Gentile society; Tribal society. 

Clarendon, Assize of, 307 

Clark, Grover, 769 

Clark, John M., quoted, 568-69 

Clark, W. A., 589 

Class struggle, 578-79, 816, 823-25 

Classes, social, 115-16, 134-35, 140, 157, 162-67, 220-21, 
244, 427, 466, 621-22, 729, 875; Bolshevist concept of, 
824-25; and the Church, 370, 385-86; economic 
basis, 639-41, 643-46, 655, 664n; medieval, 292-93, 
801-04, 312, 319-21, 331, 338-39, 347, 352; Oriental, 
48-49, 66-67, 254. See also names of classes. 

Classical Economists, 431, 446, 487, 548, 549, 580, 672, 
673, 799 

Classicism, 553 

Claudius, Roman emperor, 132, 176 

Clausius, R. J. E., 798 

Clay, Henry, 667, 726, 727; tariff (1833), 614 

Clay, Lucius, 916 

Cleisthenes, 104-05, 138 

Cleland, Herdman F., quoted, 9, 17 

Clemenceau, Georges, 708, 723, 745 

Clemens, Samuel (Mark Twain), 677 

Clement I, pope, 192 

Clement VII, pope, 378 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 44 

Clergy. See Priests. 

Clerk-Maxwell, James, 797, 798 

Clermont, Council of (1095), 275, 365 

“Clermont,” the, illus., 562 

Cleveland, Grover, 711, 728, 763 

Cleveland (Ohio), 584 

Closed shop, 583 

Clothing, 390, 450; Athenian, 120-21; primitive, 8, 9, 11; 
Roman, 163 

Clovis I, king of the Salian Franks, 215, 226, 230-31 

Clunaic Order, 372-73, 397 

Cnossus, 88, 90 

Coal. See Mines, mining. 

Cobden, Richard, 61, 614, 672, 705, 900 

Codes, legal. See Law; and names of codes. 

Codrington, R, H., bishop, 27 

Coeur, Jacques, 470 

Coffeehouses, 451, 478 

Cohuna man, 4-5 
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Coinage. See Money. 

Coit, Stanton, 659 

Coke, Thomas, 464, 466 

Colbert, J. B., Colbertism, 484, 485, 497, 526-27 

Cole, G. D. H., quoted, 650 

Coleridge,’S. T., 786 

Colet, John, 400, 412 

Collective: bargaining, 547, 559 (see also Labor unions); 
farming, 828, 830-32, 836-38 

Collectivism. See Communism. 

Colleges. See Universities and colleges. 

Cologne, 335, 342, 345 

Colombia, 741, 762, 763, 764, 912 

Colonate, coloni, 155, 161, 165, 177, 178, 179, 253, 267, 
282, 385, 700 

Colonies, colonization, 80, 111-12, 157, 207, 241, 427-42 
passim, 453, 454» 485. 504, 505, 514-15, 585, 539, 612, 
669-79 passim, 690, 739-75 passim; attitudes toward, 
484-85; extent of, 672-74, 742, 766; influence of, 427, 
428 

Colonna, 395 

Columban, St., 207 

Columbia University, Committee on Economic Re- 
construction, 596 

Columbus, Christopher, 437, 438 

Combes, J. L. E., 745 

Comenius, John Amos, 445-46 

Comintern (Communist International), 826 

Comitatus, Germanic, 224, 226, 283, 284, 289, 864 

Comitia tributa, 139 

Commendatio(n), 284, 288 

Commentaries on the Laws of England (Blackstone), 
544 

Commerce, 14, 40, 50-51, 79, 80, 82, 109-15 passim, 
209, 304, 331-47 passim, 369, 376, 430-88 passim, 494, 
503-17 passim, 529, 548, 553. 559, 588-89, 609-19, 
673-74, 676, 688. 689, 693; cooperative, 839, 843; 
foreign vs. domestic, 609-12, 686; and imperialism, 
275-76. 430-42 passim, 449-67. 470, 740, 742-74 passim, 
766-70, 781, 782-85; Mediterranean, 80, 90, 97, 114, 
135, 157-58, 241, 339, 343-44, 387, 431, 455; under 
totalitarianism, 812-20 passim, 827, 833, 835. 843; 
transition in, 469-88, 791, 793; volume of, 452-54, 602, 
609, 610, 766-70. See also names of countries. 

Commercial companies, 473-74, 482-83 

Commercial paper, 477, 783 

Commercial Revolution, 391, 430, 431, 449-67, 469, 
470, 487-88, 491-504 passim, 510, 546, 560, 571, 586, 
618, 720; influence of, 665, 676, 677, 701, 702, 704; 
meaning of, 449 

Commodities, new, 450-53, 458-60, 782-83. See also 
Production. 

Commons, John R., 550 

Commons, House of, 292-93, 393, 423, 514, 705, 722. 
See also Parliament. 

Commonwealth, English, 505, 513, 535, 539, 701 

Communard Movement, 533 

Communes, medieval, 333» 334 

Communication, 304, 502, 559, 560, 563-65, 567, 620, 
630, 654, 833; influence of, 667-69, 677, 796 

Communism, 501, 534, 644, 648, 650, 679, 707, 709, 710, 
718, 723, 734, 755-57, 826; Church, 368; international, 
686; primitive, 25; in Russian party system, 724-25, 
735, 821-38, 840, 853-60, 861, 863, 878; the term, 
824, 827, 849 

Communist Manifesto, 823 
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Comnenus. See Alexius TI. 

Companies, business. See Business enterprise. 

Compass, mariner’s, 341. 390, 449, 450 

Competition: free, 469, 487, 590, 603, 810, 813, 847, 
874, 875; spirit of, Soviet, 834 

Compurgation, 305-06 

Comte, Auguste, 445, 800 

Conciliar Movement, 151, 153, 202, 378-80, 415, 508, 
590, 700, 720 

Concordat: of 1801, 526; of Worms, 296 

Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de, 447 

Condorcet, M. J. A. N. Caritat, marquis de, 445, 446, 
525 

Confederation, organization of, 22-23 

Congo: Belgian, 744, 767, 781; Free State, 743-44; 
French, 743, 746, 782 

Conkling, Roscoe, 584 

Conscientious objectors, 680 

Conscription, military, 140, 156, 176, 284, 288, 673 

Conservation, national resources, 589, 688 

Conservative party, British, 713, 722, 723, 807, 808, 
812, 844, 845, 899, 905 

Constance: Council of, 378, 379, 416; Treaty of, 397 

Constantine I, the Great, Roman emperor, 149, 181, 
183, 192, 195, 202, 219, 245, 246, 277n; Donation of, 
362-63 

Constantine the African, 272 

Constantinople, 137, 149, 183, 244-59 passim, 264, 275, 
276, 332, 339. $43, 344, 428; Councils of, 201, 377; 
population of, 620; University of, 257 

Constitutional Democrats, Russian, 534, 535, 724 

Constitutionalism, 541-42, 704 f 

Constitutions, 140-41, 142, 144, 501, 544. 547, 667, 695, 
702, 704, 705, 708, 851, 856; and the bourgeois revolu- 
tions, 513-36 passim; and female suffrage, 652; gov- 
ernment by, 537-42; nature of, 537 

Consuls, Roman, 138, 139, 142, 147, 148 

Continental Linoleum Union, 607 

Contract, Freedom of, 545, 548 

Conventions, nominating, 726 
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Coolidge, Calvin, 588, 764, 796, 808 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 677 

Cooper, Lane, quoted, 129 

Cooper, Peter, 563 

Cooperatives: in housing, 626n, 628; the movement, 
598, 645, 838-42; Soviet, 827, 895, 840 

Copenhagen, 626n 

Copernicus, Nicolaus, 409, 420, 446 

Copper Age, 15-17, 41, 62, 89, 99 

Cordova, 245, 253, 255, 263, 266, 269, 270, 332, 335, 337 

Corinth, 98, 114, 119, 157 

Corn Laws, 579, 613, 723 

Corneille, Pierre, 492 

Cornwallis, Charles, ist marquis, 517 

Corporate revolution, 591, 878-79 

Corporations, 483, 587-608 passim, 712, 801-02; con- 
trol of, 878; growth of, 590-93 

Corporative State, Fascist, 816, 817, 818, 860-63, 864 

Correggio, 406 

Corruption: Church, 412; political, 147, 176, 177, 282, 
471, 625, 729, 730-32, 803 

Cort, Henry, 563 
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Corwin, E. S., quoted, 538 
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Coudenhove-Kalergi, Richard M., count, 692, 893 

Coulomb, C. A. de, 447 

Councils, 202, 238, 251, 359, 378-80, 411, 508. See also 
Assemblies; Conciliar Movement. 

Counter-Reformation, 417, 421 

Courtesans, 119, 164, 338, 370. See also Prostitution. 

Courts: Church, 367-68, 410; royal, 392, 394-95; world, 
895, 907. See also Law. 

Covent Garden, illus., 624 

Coyle, David Cushman, 876 

Cracow, Republic of, 528 

Craftsmen, 51-52, 67, 69, 78, go, 113, 159, 162, 164, 
254, 266-67, 338, 347-54, 575-76 

Cramer, Frederick H., quoted, 495 

Crassus, Marcus Licinius, 142-43, 156 

Cravath, Paul D., 595 

Creative Chemistry (Slosson), 799 

Crédit Mobilier, 606, 608 

Credit system, 354-55, 449, 457, 469, 474, 476-77, 487, 
586, 587, 592-93, 606; cooperative, 839-40 

Cremer, William Randal, goo 

Crete, Cretans, 17, 50, 55, 80, 83, 88-91, 92, 99 

Crime, 164-65, 305-11, 340, 368, 504; heresy as, 362; 
modern problem, 550-51, 659-61, 664, 688; Soviet 
categories, 855 

Crimean War, 749 
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Crispi, Francesco, 724, 746 

Croatia, 683 

Croats, subject nationality, 671 

Croesus, king of Lydia, 84, 85 

Crofton, Sir Walter, 659 

Cro-Magnon man, 5, 6, 7, 9, 14 

Crompton, Samuel, 467, 561 

Crompton, William, 587-88 

Cromwell, Oliver, 486, 513, 535, 539, 701 

Crop rotation, 315, 316, 463 

Crucé, Emeric (Emeric de Lacroix), 8go 

Crusades, 207, 242-48 passim, 274-76, 291, 299, 301, 
304, 341, 348-44, 357, 374, $85, 387, 462, 8go; influ- 
ence of, 275-76, 428-34 

Cuba, 692, 762-68 passim, 7750 
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Cultural lag, 567-69, 801-09, 849, 920, 921 

Culture. See Civilization, 
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Curagao, 439, 763 

Curia Romana, 358, 359, 362 

Curiales, 155, 178, 179, 181, 193, 218, 699 

Curiosity, rise of, 442 

Currency. See Money. 
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339, 698, 778-79, 800-01; study, 443 

Customs union, 612-13, 691, 693. See also Tariff. 
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Cyprus, 80, 88, 89, 92 
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Damascus, 79, 252, 263, 266; modern, bombed, 773 
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Danes, 240, 671. See also Denmark. 
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Dante Alighieri, 383, 386, 387, 401, 890 

Darby, W. E., 890 

Dardanelles, 672, 915 
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Delft, 476 
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6 
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Denmark, 494, 681, 690, 691, 764, 840, 843, 844 
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Dennison, Henry S., 604 
Deposits, bank, 476 
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Despots, Enlightened, 498-99, 529, 552, 702 
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Disarmament, 899-902, 912, 918 
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Disease, control of, 625, 632, 663, 786, 799 
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672, 705, 722, 7445 745» 749. 750 i 
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Divine right: of constitutions, 541; of kings, 418-19, 
422, 496-98, 501, 509, 541, 701 
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Dnieprostroy Dam, 832, 835 
Domesday Book, 320, 321 
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Dominican Order, 207, 374, 375-76, 430 
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Dopsch, Alfons, 221, 232, 331; quoted, 339, 346 
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modern, 742-75 passim, 776-82; influence of, 97, 99, 
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trade, 451-59 passim, 474. See also names of divi- 
sions, 
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East Indies, 438, 449, 451, 452, 453, 474, 692 
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Economic factors, influence of, 469, 665, 672, 688-91, 
693, 748, 765-67, 782-85, 887 
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Economic systems, 810-47, 849-50, 873 

Economics, 25-26, 28, 356-57, 374, 428; basis of con- 
temporary culture, 646-50; Church formulation of, 
369; development in, 427, 428; study of, 648, 657, 
799 

Edessa, 275 

Edinburgh Survey, 629 

Education, 128, 218, 238, 422-23, 445-46, 498, 521, 525, 
527, 779-80, 791-92, 858-60; and the Church, 207-08, 
360, 372, 375, 380-81; and democracy, 555, 697, 704, 
737, 804, 869; economic pressures on, 648-49; me- 
dieval, 257, 360, 366, 380-81, 387; patriotic, 676, 686; 
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public, 527, 552-53, 560, 654, 796, 803, 804; for public 
office, 715-16, 736-37, 785, 868-69; in science, 800; 
study of, 799 

Edward I, king of England, 292, 393 

Edward II, king of England, 396 

Eginhard (Einhard), 231, 243n 

Egypt, 12-19n passim, 30, 35-58, 59-99 passim, 110, 136, 
148, 144, 148, 247, 256, 266, 267, 273, 275, 489, 501, 
672, 684, 907, 912; agriculture in, 40, 41, 44, 49-50, 
52, 161, 253; commerce of, 40, 50-51, 52, 69, 70, 90, 92; 
culture, 39, 41-42, 45, 791, (influence of) 51, 54-58, 
79, 81, 89, 93, 99, 145, 172, 249; decline of, 57-58, 
75, 78; empire of, 44, 46-48; imperialism, modern, in, 
745, 746, 765-77 passim, 784; industry and crafts in, 
16, 17, 18, 51-53; political history of, 42-48, 57, 281; 
and regional federation, 692; religion of, 46, 48, 56-57, 
188, 191, 205; science in, 50, 55-56, 72 

Einstein, Albert, 797, 798, 917 

Elamites, 61, 62, 64 

El Dorado complex, 741 

Elections, United States, 725, 731-33, 920-21. 
Suffrage. 

Electors, the Seven, 398 

Electricity, 559, 798, 829-30, 833n; inventions, 563, 564; 
power, 567, 570, 571; study of, 447 

Eleusinian mysteries, 123-24, 126, 169 

Elizabeth, queen of England, 471, 494, 511, 513 

Elliott, W. Y., 542 

Elmira system, 661 

Elysium, 126 

Emancipation, Edict of, 533, 536 

Emanuel I, the Fortunate, king of Portugal, 437 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 677 

Emigration, 504, 636-38, 741, 742, 793 

Emile (Rousseau), 445 

Emperor worship, 145-46, 171, 185, 191, 194, 218 

Empire, in political evolution, 489-90, 500. See also 
Imperialism. 

Employer-employee relationship, 461, 557-58, 559, 572) 
641. See also Labor unions. 

Employment, steady, 603-06, 608, 611 

Enchiridion (Erasmus), 415 

Encyclopedias, medieval, 388-89 

Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co., 604 

Eneolithic Age. See Copper Age. 

Energy-(physics), 798 

Engelbrecht, H. C., and Hanighen, F. C., 648 

Engels, Friedrich, 823, 824 

Engineering, 59, 134, 172, 443, 447, 561. See also 
Technology. 

Engines, modern, 559-66 passim, 572, 577 

England, 152, 391-93, 395-96, 406, 420, 427, 438-42, 
445, 452-552 passim, 560-81 passim, 587, 606-88 
passim, 700 701, 705-06, 711, 713, 740, 765, 807-14 
passim, 826, 840, 841, 856, 866, 878, 886, 892-916 pas- 
sim, 920; agriculture in, 462-67; Bank of, 506, 706, 
809, 844, 845; Church of, 411, 417, 511, 512, 515, 
516n, 551, 552, 676; commerce, 440-42, 452-59, 467, 
471-96 passim, 511, 513, 611-17, 702, 812-13; consti- 
tution of, 501, 513, 538, 539, 540; economic program 
in, 844-45; imperialism of, 440-42, 453, 504, 505, 
514-15, 535» 539, 612, 672, 674, 676-77, 741-75 passim, 
780-87 passim; industry, 458, 460, 461-62, 467, 511, 
560-81 passim, 587, 606, 609, 610, 613, 812-13, 829, 
830, 844, 845; medieval, 286-309 passim, 320-61 pas- 
sim, 372, 377, 388, 492-943 political parties in, 721- 
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23, 733, 734; population of, 503, 620, 623, 631, 633, 
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745» 746, 770. 774, 837, 846, 848, 884, 905, 913-16 
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Enlightened Despots, 498-99, 529, 552, 702 

Enlil, 74 

Ennius, Quintus, 171 

Eolithic Age, 6, 7-8 

Epics. See Literature, 

Epictetus, 172 

Epicureans, 128, 171, 172-73 

Equality, 264, 526, 530, 534, 696, 697, 700, 704; and 
the Church, 366-67, 371; economic, 645-46; and 
totalitarianism, 850-51; and women, 652-53 

Equitable Co., 478 

Equites. See Knights, Roman. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 376, 400-01, 410, 412, 415, 421, 
422, 423, 890 

Eratosthenes, 127 

Ericsson, John, 563 

Eritrea, 672, 746 

Erman, Adolf, 38 

Ernest, Landgrave, 891 

Ernle, Lord. See Prothero, R. E. 

Eros, 123 

Essenes, 205 

Estabrook, Henry Dodge, quoted, 541 

Estates: Nazi system of, 814, 818, 865; social class, 292- 
93> 522, 525, 705 

Estates-General, French, 293, 396, 519, 522, 524, 701, 
702; 723 

Esthetics, Renaissance, 402, 410 

Estonia, 542, 681, 692, 898 Y 

Estonian Republic (USSR), 851 

Ethics, 128, 795; economics of, 647-48; study of, 799. 
See also Morality. 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia), 672, 686, 746, 770, 773, 774) 816, 
896, 897, 904 

Etruscans, 72, 131, 132, 133-34, 135, 151, 155, 156, 169 

Eucharist, rite of,/126, 193, 199, 200, 203, 417 

Euclid, 127, 269, 270 

Eugene IV (Eugenius), pope, 279 

Euphrates River, importance of, 59-60, 70 

Eurafrican race, 19, 40, 98, 222 

Eurasian race, 19 

Euripedes, 129 

Europe, 5, 184-85, 190, 606-08; Concert of, 892, 893; 
emigration from, 504, 636-38, 741, 742, 793; expan- 
sion of, see Imperialism; federation of, 692, 693; pop- 
ulation of, 503-04, 631, 632, 633, 741; races of, 19, 
go: wars, effect of, 495. See also names of’ coun- 
tries. 
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Evolution, of man, 3-19, 785, 799, 800 

Exchange: bills of, 476, 477, 480, 783; produce, 478-80; 
stock, 478-80, 601 

Exclusion policies, 777, 782 

Excommunication, 294, 360, 363 

Explorations, 267-68, 276, 387, 390, 427-42, 454, 474s 
701 

Extraterritoriality, 781-82 j 
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619, 620, 636, 641, 677; riseʻof, 559, 560, 570, 571-84, 
586; working conditions under, 573-84. See also 
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Faerie Queene (Spenser), 492 

Fairchild, Henry Pratt, 638; quoted, 657 

Fairs, medieval, 341-43, 344, 351, 355» 475-76 

False Decretals, 201 

Familiar Colloquies (Erasmus), 415 

Family, 107, 116, 155-56, 167-68, 171, 622-23, 653; 
Church attitude toward, 369-70; as social group, 
20-23, 30, 698 

Faneuil family, 587 

Far East, 344, 434-37, 684, 686, 687, 878; and imperial- 
ism, 430, 483, 458) 454, 742, 752-61, 765, 774. 777 778; 
and regional federation, 692. See also names of 
divisons. 
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Farmer-Labor party, U.S., 711, 728 

Farnese Palace, illus., 403 

Farrand, Livingstone, 662 

Fascism, 500, 541, 543, 584, 587, 647, 649, 652, 665, 
686, 709, 710, 711, 724, 808, 812, 814-17, 818, 820-21, 
860-63, 865, 882, 897, 905; the term, 550, 849, 866, 876 
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Feder, Gottfried, 864 
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Federal Reserve banks, 477. 599 

Federal Securities Act, 592 
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Federalist party, U.S., 696, 725, 726-27 

Federated American Engineering Societies, 597 

Federation, 691-94, 876, 892-94; in political evolution, 
500 
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Federation for Western Europe, A (Jennings), 692 

Feeble-mindedness, 662-63 
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Fertile Crescent, 59-60, 65-66, 70, 79, 81 

Fertility cult, 57, 68, 74, 78, 124, 168, 171, 191, 225 
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Feudalism, 78, 155, 218, 220-21, 249-50, 265, 281-311, 
312, 326, 333, 334-35, 361, 381, 386-98 passim, 500-01, 
506, 512, 543, 546, 790, 702, 720; basic elements of, 
281-82, 287-99; the Church in, 284, 298-97, 303, 3065- 
07, 361, 366, 373; decline Of, 304-05, 340, 387-95 
passim, 433; Eastern, 42-49 passim, 57, 281, 678, 679, 
757, 765; origins of, 235-36, 241-42, 281-87, 293-94; 
social life of, 299-304; tribal, 37-38, 92, 226-27 
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Fiefs, 312, 432; origin of, 285-86, 288-89, 290, gun 
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Finland, 542, 652, 663, 664, 671, 681, 688, 690, 691, 692, 
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Nomes, 42, 44-45, 46, 47 

Nonconformists, English, 512, 515 

Non-Partisan League, USS 728, 734 

Nordic: myth, 215; race, see Germanic; Teutonic. 

Norman Conquest, 325" 

Normans, Normandy, 221, 241-42, 248, 287, 292, 307; 
World War II, 884 

* North, Lord (Frederick, 2d earl of Guilford), 517 

North America: exploration in, 438-39: population, 
632. See also names of divisions. 

North German Confederation, 581, 673, 691 

Northmen (Norse, Vikings), 84, 221, 238-42, 286. 347 

Norton, Charles D., 629 

Norway, 240, 652, 670, 691, 907- See also Scandinavia. 

Notre-Dame de Paris, illus., 382 

Novgorod, 345 

Novicow, Jacques (Y. A. Novikou), 692, 718, 893 

Nuremberg, 335: Trials (1945-46), 865 

Nyasaland, 746 

Nye, G. P., 733 

Nylon, manufacture of, illus., 566 


Oastler, Richard, 580 

Obeid Allah, caliph, 263 

Occupation, World War II, 913-14 

Occupational representation, 871 

Oceania, 672, 739. 742, 761, 770; population, 632 

Ockam (Ockham), William of, 446 

O'Connell, Daniel, 671 

Octavian (Gaius JuJius Caesar Octavianus). See Au- 
gustus. j § 

Octavius, Marcus, 157 

Octavius (Minucius Felix), 174 

Oderic of Pordenone, 435 

Odin (Wotan), 225 

Odo, abbot of Cluny, 372 

Odoacer (Odovacar), king of Italy, 229, 246 

Odyssey, 92, 281 9 

Oehlenschlager, A. G., 786 

OGPU, 855, 862, 865 

‘Ohio, 732; Gang, 808, 870 

Oil. See Petroleum. 

Old-age pensions, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 706, 707, 
712, 858 

Old Testament, 71, 74, 188, 260, 420. See also Bible. 

Old World in the New, The (Ross), 638 

Oldknow, Samuel, 572 

Oligarchy: agrarian, 427; industrial, 349-50, 352-53; 
political party, 718-20, 729 
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Olmstead, A. T., 62; quoted, 75 
Olmiitz, Humiliation of, 536n” 
Olympic games, 124 » 

Omar I, caliph, 263, 269 

Omar Khayyám, 272 

Omens. See Divinations. 

Ommiad dynasty, 263 ak 
Open Door, policy, 754, 758, 765, 780 ? 
Open Door at Home, The (Beard), 785 

Open-field system, agriculture; 314-15 

Opitz von Boberfeld, Martin, 492 

Opium War, 752 

Oppenheim, Max, baron von, 61-62 

Optics, 443, 447 

Orange Free State, 542, 744-45 

Orcagna (An di Cione), 404 

Orchomenus, 92 

Ordeal, trial by, 305-06, 307, 392 

Orient. See East. 

Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism (Cumont), 
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Orientals, The (Hugo), 786 

Origen, 198, 208 

Origin of Species, The (Darwin), 4 ‘ 

Orléans dynasty, 528, 529, 706 

Ormuzd, 87, 189 

Orphanages, 371 

Orthodox Eastern (Greek) Church, 198, 248, 250-51, 
256-57, 274) 277D, 377» 379) 498 

Osborne, Thomas Mott, 661 

Osburn, Arthur, 778 

Osiander, Andreas, 409 

Osiris myth, 56-57, 74 

Ostracism, Athenian practice, 105, 1g0n 

Ostrogoths, 228, 229, 230, 247 

Othman, caliph, 263 

Otis, A. S., 662 

Ottawa, 615 

Otto I, the Great, medieval Roman emperor, 174, 236, 
243N, $64, 397 


Ottomans. See Turks. EN Nir 
Outline of History (Wells), 897 E PRY § 
Overstreet, Harry, 876 t ~ 
Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso), 173 m 


Oviedo y Valdés, G. F. de, 445 
Owen, Robert, 572, 840 
Oxford, Robert Harley, 1st earl of, 721 


Pachomins, St., 205, i 

Pacific islands, 692, 758, 761, 762, 766, 771 

Paetow, Louis J., 242 ‘i 

Paetus, Sextus Aelius, 153 

Paganism, Christian victory over, 193-96 

Page, Kirby, quoted, 414 

Paine, Thomas, 892 

Painting, 53, 256, 257, 445; Renaissance, 404-06, See 
also Art. 

Paleolithic Age, 6-7, 8-11, 13, 61, 98, 99, 133 

Paleontology, 3-4, 799 

Palermo, 504 

Palestine, 65, 79-84 passim, 171, 275, 435; as British 
mandate, Hebrews in, 683-84, 687-88, 748-49, 765, 
771, 772) 774 912; commerce, 586; and regional 
federation, 6g2 

Palfrey, J. G., 678 $i 

Palmer, A. M., 728 $ § 
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Pan, 123 
Panama, 762, 764; Canal, 763, 764, 921 
Pan-American: movement, 763, 764; Conference, 764; 
Exposition, 678 
Pan-Europe (Coudenhove-Kalergi), 692, 893 
Pankhurst, Emmeline and Sylvia, 653 
‘Pan-Slavism, 530-31, 585, 672, 770 
Papacy, 251, 2770, 355, 358-79 passim, 387, 410, 411, 
412, 415, 496, 508; rise of, 200-02, See also Church 
and State; names of popes. 
Paper industry, 390, 391 
Papin, Denys, 561 è 
Papinian (Aemilius Papinianus), 153 
Papyrus, 55 
Paris, 241, 317, 348, 478, 480, 498, 523, 527, 528, 593; 
commune, 522; Congress of (1856), 893; housing, 
628; International Peace Congress (1849), 693, 893; 
Peace Conferences, (1918-19) 681-85, 708, 758, 894, 
900, 906, (1946) 688, 915, 916, g20; population of, 
335, 504, 620; Treaty of (1763), 442 
Parker, Alton B., 728 
Parliament, British, 292, 393, 396, 505. 509-14 passim, 
528, 533, 539 547, 551, 552, 666, 721-23; elections 
for, 705, 706; supremacy of, 514, 701, 705 
Parole, 661 
Parties, political, 697-98, 717-38, 802, 803: government, 
system of, 707, 717, 724, 729-36, 867; history of, 
720-29. See also names of parties. 
Partnership, business, 473-74, 586, 587, 590 
Paschal II, pope, 296, 311n 
Paterfamilias, 134, 155 
Paternalism, Prussian, 582 
Patriarch of Constantinople, 251, 277n 
Patriarcha (Filmer), 496 
Patriarchy, 370, 653 
Patricians, Roman, 134-35, 138, 139, 140, 155, 162-64, 
181 
Patrick, St., 207 
Patriotism, 102, 666-67, 674-76, 741, 775n, 781, 784- 
85; and war, 678, 679-80, 686, 887 
Patristicism, 409 
Patrocinium, 282-83, 284 
Paul, St., 189, 193; 194, 200, 204, 211n, 245, 415, 421, 
647. 
Paul and Virginia, 445 
Pauline Epistles, 194 
Paulus, Justus, 153 
Peace: attempts for, 681-86, 688, 807, 880, 890-921; 
world program of, 889 
Peace Conferences, Paris. See Paris. 
Peace of God, 297, 362, 366, 373, 890 
Pearl, Raymond, 632 
Pearl Harbor, attack at, 678, 765 
Peasants, 466-67, 506, 520, 529, 827-28, 830, 837-38; 
classes of, 320; medieval, 312-30 passim, 338-39; 
revolts of, 327, 329, 413-14, 519-21. See also Prole- 
tariat. 
Pedagogy, 445 
Peel, Robert, 572 
Peel, Sir Robert, 613, 722 
Peking, 434, 435: 436 
Peking man, 5, 6, 7 
Peloponnesian War, 105, 109, 114 
Peng Teh-huei, 755 
Penn, William, 891, goo : 
Pennsylvania, 578; colony of, 504; prison system, 551 
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Pensions. See old-age pensions. 

Pentateuch, 260 

“People,” the, concepts of, 668, 695 

Pepin (Pippin) III, the Short, king of the Franks, 
235, 236 

Pergamum, 136 

Pericles, 105, 119 

Perioeci, 108 

Perkins, Frances, 652 

Permanent Court of International Justice, 895 

Perón, Juan D., 764-65 

Perrault, Charles, 445 

Perry, Matthew C., 757 

Persephone, 123, 124, 126 

Persia, 65, 66, 75, 79, 83, 84, 85-87, 155, 172, 246, 247, 
256, 265, 266, 267, 273, 281, 501; imperialism, mod- 
ern, in, 672, 749, 765, 770, 771, 774; influence of, 
86-87, 169, 171, 189, 249; and regional federation, 
692; religion of, 86-87, 126, 169, 171, 189, 191, 192, 
225, 260, 261, 377. See also Iran, 

Persian Letters (Montesquieu), 550 

Persian Wars, 108-10 

Persius, 134, 172, 173 

Personnel management, 573 

Peru, 439, 452, 455 

Perugino, Pietro, 406 

Peruzzi family, 470 

Peschel, Oscar, 785 

Pestalozzi, J. H., 445 

Pétain, Philippe, 583, 746, 883 

Peter, St., 193-94, 201 

Peter I, the Great, tsar of Russia, 249, 439, 492, 495- 
96, 498, 536, 710 

Peter the Hermit, 432 

Peters, Carl, 744, 781 

Petition of Right, English, 511, 539 

Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca), 400, 401, 422 

Petroleum, 741, 749, 750, 762, 755, 769, 772 

Petronius Arbiter, 134, 173 

Phallic worship, 27 

Pharaohs, Egyptian, 45-46, 48 

Pharmacy, 443 

Pharsalus, battle of, 143 

Philadelphia (Penn.), 478 

Philip I, king of France, 393 

Philip II (Philip Augustus), king of France, 275, 364, 
392-96 passim 

Philip IV, the Fair, king of France, 153, 293, 342-43) 
375, 378, 393, 395, 396 

Philip II, king of Macedon, 109 

Philip V, king of Macedon, 136 

Philip II, king of Spain, 249, 417, 492, 494, 499, 536 

Philip V, king of Spain, 481 

Philippine Islands, 438, 633, 692, 760-61, 762, 765, 767, 
779. 777, 780, 781; and World War II, 759, 760 

Philistines, 81, 82, 83-84 

Philo the Jew (Judaeus), 189 

Philology, 444. See also Languages, ` 

Philosophy, 172-73, 271, 420-21, 786; Greek, 126, 127- 
30, 189, 196, 198, 271; medieval, see Humanism, 
Scholasticism; political, 444, 445, 508-09 

Phocas, Nicephorus, 248 

Phoenicia, 50, 51, 65, 77: 79-81, 82, 86, 88, g1; com- 
merce, 80-81, 135 

Phratries, Greek, 100-02, 103, 104; organization of, 22- 
23. 
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Phrygia, 84, 191 

Physics, 270, 447, 798; nuclear, 798 

Physiocrats, 356, 431, 446, 467, 486-87, 548, 549 

Physiology, 447, 799 + 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, count, 412 

Pictograms. See Writing. 

Piecework system, Soviet, 834 

Piedmont. See Sardinia. 

Pilenitz, Declaration of, 523 

Piltdown man, 5, 6, 7, 19n 

Pindar, 129 

Pinel, Philippe, 552, 661 

Pioneers of Plenty (Borth), 799 

Piracy, 112, 157, 340, 431, 471, 478, 485, 511 

Pirenne, Henri, quoted, 334 

Pisa, 343, 344; Council of, 378-79 

Pisano, Niccola (Nicholas of Pisa), 404 

Pisistratus, 104 

Pithecanthropus erectus, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Pitt, William, 509, 893 

Pius II (Aeneas Sylvius), pope, 421 

Pius XI, pope, 422 

Pizarro, Francisco, 468n 

Place, Francis, 706 

Place in the Sun, A (Clark), 769 

Plagues, 180, 326, 503, 623, 624, 782 

Planck, M. K. E. L., 798 

Planning: city, 628-30; economic, 815-21, 833-34, 863, 
874-75 ` 

Plantagenet dynasty, 392 

Plato, 120, 173, 269, 876, 877 

Platt Amendment, 764 

Plebescites, Roman, 139 

Plebs (plebeians), Roman, 135, 138-41, 155, 157, 164- 
65, 177, 181 

Plehve, V. K., 533, 534 

Pliny the Elder (Gaius Plinius Secundus), 172, 173 

Pliny the Younger (Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus), 
173 

Pluto, 122-23, 124, 126 

Plutocracy, 102, 141, 146, 147, 155, 159, 161, 179, 182n, 
648, 699, 700, 715 

Plymouth Co., 483 

Pobiedonostsev, Constantine, 544 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 677 

Poetry, 271-72, 383. See also Literature. 

Poincaré, Raymond, 707, 708 

Poison gas, 920 

Polakov, Walter, 596 

Poland, 287, 527, 528, 535, 542, 666, 667, 671, 692, 713, 
846, 848, 850, 896-918 passim; rise and fall of, 495; 
and the World Wars, 628, 681, 686-87, 883, 885 

Polanyi, Karl, 810 

Poles, subject nationality, 670-71 

Police, secret, 855, 862, 865 

Polis, 99-102 

Polish Corridor, 681, 684, 686 

Political Action Committee, 715 

Political institutions, primitive, 23-25, 489. See also 
names of countries. 

Political machine, 720, 730, 731 

Political parties. See Parties, political. 

Political Parties (Michel), 729 

Political science, study of, 799 

Political Science Quarterly, 692 

Political society, 23, 30, 37-38, 39, 44-45, 47, 62-63, 92, 
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138, 184, 281, 444, 500, 699, 872-73. See also State; 
and names of forms of government. 

Politics: changes in, 427-28; the Church in, 366; dom- 
inance of, 698; Greek contribution to, 128; inertia 
in, 422; middle class influence on, 504-05, 796; and 
nationalism, 688-91; Protestantism and, 418-19; 
women in, 652. See also Parties, political. 

Politics (Aristotle), 128 

Polo, Marco, 276, 344, 434-36 

Polyandry, 20 

Polygyny, 20, 223, 261 

Polynesia, 19, 24, 761, 778 

Pompeii, 160 

Pompey the Great (Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus), 136, 
142-43, 157 


- Pomponazzi, Pietro, 400 


Poor Law, English, 552, 658, 659 

Poor relief. See poverty. 

Popular Front government, 583, 707, 723, 807, 814 

Populares, Roman, 141 g 

Populations: congestion of, 331-32, 335-37, 600, 619- 
30, 636; growth and mobility of, 503-04, 548, 560, 
620, 630-38, 688, 769, 777, 782, 793, 887; and self- 
determination, 670-71, 681, 684-85; world, 6g1- 
32 

Populist party, U.S., 728, 734 

Port Arthur, 672, 758 

Portsmouth (N.H.) Nayal Prison, 661 

Portugal, 260, 451, 492, 541, 542, 692; imperialism of, 
437-38, 439, 441, 742, 746, 750, 763, 766 

Poseidon, 122, 123, 124, 168 

Posen, 681 

Postal service, 86, 563 

Potsdam Conference (1945), 688, 709, 913-14 

Pottery, 13, 14, 62, 93, 458-59 

Poverty: Church attitude toward, 371; and factory 
system, 575; social aid for, 371, 551-52, 658 

Powell, J. W., 589 

Power: mechanical, 
atomic, 567-68, 798 

Power, Eileen, quoted, 434, 435-36 

Praetorian Guard, 176 

Praetors, Roman, 138, 139, 142, 147, 148, 152 

Prague, 530-31 

Precarium, 282-83, 284 5 

Preliterary period: social institutions and beliefs of, 
20-31; transition from, 30-31, 35-38, 39 

Presidents, U.S., election of, 725, 732 

Press, freedom of. See Liberty, civil. 

Pressure groups, 715, 717-18, 733 

Prices, price system, 469, 472, 588, 599, 603, 802, 813, 
819; dislocation of, 456-58; fixing of, 589-602 passim, 
607, 608, 810; “just,” 356, 368, 369, 472; statistics 
of, 436 

Priestley, Joseph, 447 

Priests, 49, 57, 67, 140, 169, 199, 204, 295, 338, 358, 360 

Primaries, direct, 732, 867 

Primitive Culture (Tylor), 28 

Primitive man, concepts of. See Nature, state of. 

Primitive Secret Societies (Webster), 23 

Primitive society. See Tribal society. 

Primitive Society (Lowie), 25 

Primitivism, 786 

Primogeniture, 25, 289, 517, 528 

Prince (Machiavelli), 497 

Princeton University, 897 


559-72 passim, 619, 620, 629;, 
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Principate, Roman, 144-45, 146 
Printing, 446, 565; invention of, 376, 391, 406-09, 428 
Prisons, 308, 311, 550, 551; reform in, 659-61 
Privateering. See Piracy. 
Procter and Gamble, 604 
Procuratores, Roman, 148 
Production, economic: control of, 810, 834; excess, 
Go1-02; increased, 588, 589, 596, 614; large-scale, 
571, 590; limitation of, 589, 590, 595-97, 600, 602, 
607, 608; mass, 565-66, 573, 603, 656; for use, 650. 
834, 839, 840, 847, 873, 876; volume of, 565 
Profit motive, 431, 461, 469, 471-77 passim, 481, 504 
05, 586-98 passim, 608, 620, 650, 791, 792, 801, 810, 
828, 833; attitudes toward, 356, 368, 419, 449, 586: 
and the cooperative movement, 839 
Profit-sharing, 604-05 
Progress; belief in, 559; factors in, 23; theory of, 445 
Progressive party, U.S., 711, 728, 734 
Prohibition (alcohol), 663-64, 698 
Proletariat, 67, 428, 500, 505, 506, 525, 529, 532-34 
588, 541, 543, 549-50, 560, 573, 639-56 passim, 777, 
796; challenge of, 641-45, 664n; dictatorship of the, 
823-25, 854; and government, 695-711 passim; and 
social reform, 579-84; status of, 734; the term, 76n. 
See also Labor; Peasant. 
Propaganda, 668, 679-80, 687; control of, 796: mass, 
860, 865; political, 729-30 
Propertius, Sextus, 173 
Property: and the Church, 368, 420, 471; collective 
ownership of, 830, 834; concepts of, 25-26, 66, 78, 
140; in feudalism, 37-38; management of, 878-79; 
under Nazism, 818; protection of, 518, 535-48 
passim, 646-47, 795: right of, 704 fi 
Proportional representation, 540, 713, 714; 716, 737 
Prostitution, 68, 119-20, 338, 663, 857 
Protestant Revolution, 361, 380, 391, 401, 409-21, 428, 
491, 543, 700-01; effects of, 417-21; historical back- 
ground of, 410-14 
_ Protestantism, 409-21, 430, 449) 491, 494, 496, 511, 512, 
548, 552, 791, 796; and capitalism, 473, 475, 586; 
economic basis of, 413; effects of, 417-21; perse- 
cuted, 864 
Prothero, R. E., quoted, 463 
Provinces, Roman, administration of, 146-51, 152, 176, 
217 
Provincialism, 442 
Prussia, 398, 492, 495, 496, 498, 502, 523, 527-36 
passim, 540, 552, 581-82, 612, 666-76 passim, 707, 
708, 893, 900; agriculture, 467; commerce, 454, 485- 
86, 612-13; population, 503. See also Germany. 
Psalms, 260 
Psamtik I, king of Egypt, 44, 47 
Psellus, Michael Constantine, 257 
Psychiatry, 661, 662 
Psychology, 644, 719-20, 799, 887; of imperialism, 431, 
741-42; industrial, 573: social, 697-98; study of, 447, 
662-63 
Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus), 269, 270, 420 
“Public,” the, meaning of, 668 
Public health. See Health. 
Public utilities, 584, 592, 602, 625-26, 844, 845 
Public works, 172. 527, 584, 606, 812-21 passim 
Public Works Administration, 606 
Puccini, Giacomo, 786 
Puerto Rico, 438, 762, 763, 764, 780 
Pufendorf, Samuel, 544, 891 
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Pump priming, 605-06, 820 

Punic Wars, 135-36, 141, 146, 156, 900 

Punishment: Church, 362, 363-64; for crime, 68, 305- 
11, 335» 342) 550-51, 659-61; in education, 445 

Purchasing power, mass, 590, 595. 598-602, 603-06, 
608, 611, 612, 801, 802, 811, 813, 

Puritans, 419-20, 421, 475, 511, 512, 721 

Puritans in the South Seas (Wright and Fry), 778 

Putting-out system, 353, 460-62, 464, 506, 559, 571 
572, 573» 586, 618, 619, 791 

Pu-yi, Henry, 758 

Pylus, 92 

Pyramid Age, 42 

Pyramids, 42, 43, 51-53 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 135 


Quadrant, 450 

Quadruple Alliance, 527, 892, 893 

Quaestors, Roman, 138-39, 142 

Quakers, 307, 551, 552, 891 

Quebec Acts, 442 

Quesnay, François, 487 

Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintilianus), 172, 173 
Quota system, 615, 616 


Ra, 56, 57 

Rabelais, François, 400, 492 

Races, of man, 7, 14, 19, 30, 40-41, 60-61, 77, 132-33, 
443: cultural assimiliation, 637-38. See also names 
of races. 

Racialism; 621-22, 674, 676, 686, 711, 850, 864, 887 

Racine, J. B., 492 

Radetzky, Josef, count, 531 

Radical party, British, 722 

Radicalism, 549-50 

Radio, 559, 560, 564, 565. 567, 630, 650, 869 

Radioactivity, 798 

Railroads, 562n, 563, 587-89, 604, 677 

Rameses II, king of Egypt, 44, 47, 51 

Rand, E. K., quoted, 231 

Raphael Sanzio, 403, 406 

Rasselas (Johnson), 445 

Rathburn, S. H., quoted, 71 

Rathsherren, 334 

Rationalism, 442, 506, 521, 545, 551, 553-54 557 

Rationing, food, 820, 827 

Ratzel, Friedrich, 785 

Rau, K. H., 548 

Rautenstrauch, Walter, 597 

Ravenna, 246 

Raw materials: Nazi regulation of, 820; struggle for, 
672, 739, 740-41, 769, 772, 784; 887, 889, 916; waste 
of, 589, 596-97 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, quoted, 76 

Ray (Wray), John, 447 

Raymond of Pennaforte, 367, 376 

Raynal, G. T. F., 445 

Reason, 428 

Recall, legislative, 867 

Receiverships, 594-95 

Reclus, Eliseé, 785 > 

Reconstruction period, U.S., 728 

Recreation, 119, r24, 163, 254-55, 300-01, 302, 352, 
622, 623, 625, 85! 

Redmond, J. E., 671 

Reeve, manorial, 319-20, 3gon 
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Reeve, Sidney A., 597 

Referendum, legislative, 731, 867 

Reform, See Social reform. 

Reform Bills, British, 514, 528-29, 539; 579-81, 705, 
722, 723 

Reformation, the. See Protestant Revolution. 

Regionalism, rise of, 691-94. See also ‘Federation. 

Reign of Terror, 518, 523-24, 533 

Reimann, Giinther, quoted, 818 

Reisund Handels-A.-G., 607 

Relativism, 443 

Relativity, theory of, 798 

Relics, veneration of, 414-15, 417 

Religion, 151, 156, 167-72 passim, 183-211, 219, 224-25, 
265, 362, 366, 377, 381, 383, 385, 402-03, 406, 416-17, 
418, 553-54) 741, 779 805; comparative, 443-44: 
development of, 82-83, 84, 86-87, 188-91; and eco- 
nomic life, 352. 356-57, 428; 475, 647; freedom of, 
see Liberty, civil; and government, 66, 185-86, 191, 
194, 195-96, 250-51, 422; and law, see Canon law; 
mystery in, see Supernaturalism; origins of, 26-27, 
186, 188; power of, 186-87; primitive, 14, 18, 25-28, 
go, 188; and secularism, 796, 804. See also names 
of countries and of religions. 

Rembrandt, Harmens van Rijn, 406 

Renaissance, 183, 184, 256, 276, 391, 398-409, 700; art 
of, 402-06; meaning of, 398-400, 428; and the Ref- 
ormation, 409-10 

Renan, Ernest, quoted, 501-02 

Renard, G. F., quoted, 12 

Renouvier, Charles, 549 

Representation. See Government, representative. 

Republic (Plato), 128 ? 

Republican party, U.S., 535, 664, 677, 712 72728, 
733» 730 

Republicanism, 696-97, 702, 715» 777 

Republics: aristocratic, 510; government of, 542-43. 
See also Government, representative. 

Restoration government, England, 721 

Reuchlin, John, 412 

Revisionism, 823-24 

Revolution: right of, 508-09, 510, 514, 553: proletarian, 
823-26; world, see Civilization. 

Revolutions, bourgeois, 427-28, 506, 507, 509-36, 666- 
67, 669. See also names of countries and of revolu-, 
tions. a 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 406 

Rhazes (Al-Rhazi), 271 

Rheims, Cathedral of, 381, 382 

Rhetoric, 388 i 

Rheza Pahlavi, 749 

Rhine, Confederation of the, 670 

Rhodes, 80 

Rhodes, Cecil, 749 

Rhodesia, 746 

Ricardo, David, 423, 487, 548, 613, 813 

Richard I, the Lion-Hearted, king of England, 275, 
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Richelieu, A. J. du P. de, cardinal, 494, 496, 519, 526, 
536, 702 

Riddell, William Renwick, 826 

Riff War, 746, 784 at 

Rights. See Bill of Rights; Liberty, civil. 

Riley, James Whitcomb, 677 ~ 

Rimsky-Korsakov, N. A., 786 

Rio Muni, 746 
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Rio de Oro, 746 

Ripley, W. Z., 595, 876, 878; quoted, 591, 594 

Rippy, Fred J., 764 

Ritter, Karl, 785 

River Rouge, factory at, 572 

Rivera, Primo de, 711 

Rivers, W. H. R., 2 

Roads, 86, 162, 172, 277D, 336, 339-40, 390, 563, 8: 

Robert II, duke of ees a ey Baie 

Robert of Chester, 272 

Roberts, Richard, 798 4 

Robespierre, M. F. M. I. de, 523, 524 

Robinson, J. H., 695-96; quoted, 129-30, 368, 410, 420- 
21, 667, 668; and Beard, Charles' A., 430 

Robinson, W. J., 663 

Robinson Crusoe, 445 

Robinson-Patman Act, 592 

Rochdale Equitable Pioneers Society, 840 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 912 

Rockefeller, John D., Sr., 475. 588, 589, 590 

Rockets, 917 

Roebuck, John, 563 

Rogers, J. E. T., 456-57; quoted, 322-23 

Röhm, Ernst, 815, 864 : 

Rolf, duke of Normandy, 241 0 

Roman Catholic Church, 151, 153, 183-211, 221, 231, 
234, 238, 241-42, 250; 276, 342, 354, 356-57, 858-83, 
385-86, 422, 491, 494, 499, 508, 519-31 passim, 700, 
711, 720, 792; decline of medieval, 376-80, 387, 395, 
791; discipline of, 192, 205-07, 361-62, 363-64, 372; 
economic” factors, 196, 197-98, 206, 208-10, 293-94, 
357, 360-61, 368-69, 372; $78, 412-19 passim, ‘471, 
473» 476, 590; evolution and organization of, 193, 
195-96, 197, 199-202, 261, 358-63, 366, 373, 378-80, 
410-12, 700; and feudalism, 284, 293-97, 303, 306- 
07, 361, 366, 373; persecution by, 195-96, 211m, 377; 
persecution of, 551, 864; power of, 186-87, 234-35. 
294, 376; and the Protestant Revolution, 409-21; 
reform, 372-76, 379, 409, 415; Sacraments of, see 
Sacraments; schisms in the, 151, 153, 248, 377-78. 
791, 796; and scholarship, 207-08, 210, 375-76, 379. 
380-81, 383; in secular life, 364-72, 379; and super- 
naturalism, 185-87, 188, 202, 203, 363, 366, 380; and 
warfare, 296-97, 362, 364, 366, 890, 432-33. See also 
Christianity. 

Roman Empire, Carolingian, 236-38, 244, 890 

Roman Empire, Eastern.. See Byzantine Empire. 

Roman Empire, Medieval (Holy), 174, 236, 2430, 244, 
397, 720, 890, 891 

Roman Empire and Republic, 37, 131-82, 183, 244, 
245-46, 31, 369, 401, 890; agriculture in, 131, 155- 
57. 158, 161, 165, 178, 385; commerce of, 135) 157- 
58, 159, 162, 165, 178; culture of, 75, 93-94, 111, 182, 
133-34, 159-60, 162-67, 172-74, 180, 194-95, 246, 256, 
282-83, 404, 797: decline (fall) of, 138, 174-82, 389, 
791; economic life, 148, 155-62, 165, 174, 177; +78- 
8o, 181, 339, 470, 4790; and Gaul, see Gaul; geog- 
raphy of, 131-32; and Germany, 222, 223, 226, 227- 
28; industry of, 158-59, 161-62, 165, 178, 385; in- 
fluence of, 72, 149-51, 153: 174+ 184, 188-89, 385-90 
passim; influenced by, 168, 169-71, 216; invasion of, 
223, 228-31; law, see Roman law; origins and expan- 
sion of, 75, 110, 134-38, 142, 156, 216; political insti- 
tutions of, 138-51, 176, 177, 191, 249, 386, 489, 490, 
542, 545, 699-700, 720; racial factor in, 98, 99, 132-33» 
180. See also Italy. $ 
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Roman law, 140, 142, 151-53, 157, 161, 169, 176, 181, 
“190, 195-96, 244, 247, 355, 496; influence of, 151, 
153) 1745 290, 291, 304, 367, 379, 543; sources of, 
151-52 
Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire (Dill), 180 
Romance of Antar, 272 
Romance languages. See Languages. 
Romanov dynasty, 533-34 
Romanticism, 183, 674, 786 
Romanus IV, Eastern Roman emperor, 248 
Rome (city), 131-48 passim, 152, 158, 194, 201, 215, 
228, 229, 244, 354, 359, 531, 586, 622; population of, 
504, 620; as seat of papacy, 200-01, 362, 378, 421 
Roosevelt, F. D., 584, 598, 599, 603, 611, 628, 640, 652, 
686, 712, 728, 729-30, 736, 759, 763. 764, 765, 812, 
813, 869, 870, 905, 906, 911, 917 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 549, 584, 589, 711, 712, 728, 741, 
757, 760, 763, 765, 782, 807 
Roses, Wars of the, 304, 393 
Rosetti, D. G., 649 
Ross, E. A., 638, 719 
Rossoni, Edmondo, 862 _ 
Rostovtzev, Michael, quoted, 46, 66, 78, 137, 180 
Rothschild, House of, 606 
* “Rotten boroughs,” 705, 706, 722 

Rouen, 338 

Rousseau, J. J., 23, 444, 445, 446, 509, 511, 521, 552, 
704, 891-92 4 

‘Rowlatt Bills, 750, 751 k 

Rowntree, Seebohm, 575 - 

Roxas, Manuel, 760 

Royal Dutch Shell Co., 607 

Royal Exchange, illus., 479 

Royalist party, English, 721 

Royer-Collard, Pierre Paul, 549 

Ruanda-Urundi, 771, 773, 775 

Rubdiydt, The (Omar Khayyám), 272 

Rubber, 741, 769, 772 

Rubens, Peter Paul, 406 

Rubianus, Crotus (Johannes Jäger), 400 

Rubinstein, Anton, 786 

Rubruquis (Rubruck), William of, 434 

Rudolf I, king of Germany, 397 

Rumania, 451, 670, 671, 683, 692, 898, 899, 915 

Rumanians, subject nationality, 671 

Rush-Bagot agreement, goo 

Ruskin, John, 576, 579, 649 

Russia (tsarist), 241, 248, 252, 255, 268, 287, 329, 427, 
506, 527-36 passim, 631-43 passim, 663, 666-78 
passim, 710, 724, 795, 808, 824, 851-52, 892, 893; 
imperialism, 439, 442, 672, 741, 748, 749-50, 754» 
766, 771; industry, 533, 570; nationalism in, 492, 
495-96, 498-99; population of, 503, 631; World War 
I, 534, 681, 683, 684, 827, 879. See also Russian 
Revolutions. 

Russia, Soviet, 495, 497, 500, 534-50 passim, 617, 638, 
641-63 passim, 683, 686, 692, 709-13 passim, 724-25, 
735» 735, 741% 749, 759, 808, 809, 840, 847, 860, 896- 
g21 passim; agriculture in, 827, 828, 830-31, 834-38 
passim; Banks of, 833, 835; commerce, 611, 833, 835; 
economy of, 587, 609, 812, 814-15, 821-38, 878; and 
imperialism, 749-50, 754-57 passim, 764, 765, 766, 
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United Nations, 906-12 passim, 918; women in, 652, 
653, 663, 856, 857; and World War II, 687, 688, 
759. 774, 822, 829-37 passim, 846, 879-80, 885, 889, 
899, 905-06 

Russian Revolutions, 507, 509, 523. 533-34) 55 571 
640, 643, 710, 795, 824, 826 

Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, 851, 852 

Russo-Japanese War (1904-05), 534, 678, 710, 754, 7 
765, 770, 784, 882 

Rusticiano of Pisa, 434 

Ruthenians, subject nationality, 671, 681 

Ryan, John A., quoted, 371 


Sa de Miranda, Francisco de, 492 

Sachs, Hans, 492 

Sacraments, Church, 190, 193, 202-04, 211M, 294, 358- 
59, 360, 363, 412, 413, 417, 700 

Sacred Congregations, 359 

Sacrifice, religious. See Divinations; Eucharist. 

Sadler, Michael Thomas, 580, 780 

Safety, industrial, 575, 580 

St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 439 

St. Denis, Fair of, 342 

St. Eustatius, 439 

St. Germain, treaty of (1919), 681 

St. John of the Hospital. See Knights Hospitalers. 

St. Lazarus, Order of, 371 

St. Louis (Mo.) Exposition, 678 

St. Omer, charter of, 334 

Saint-Pierre, Charles Irenée Castel de, 891, 892 

Saint-Pierre, J. H. Bernardin de, 445 

Saint-Saéns, Charles Camille, 786 

Saint-Simon, Claude Henri, count de, 892 

Saints, Christian. See names of saints, 

Sakuntala (Kalidasa), 786 

Saladin, sultan of Egypt, 275 

Salisbury Oath, 287, 391 

Salmasius, 496 

Salvador, El, 762, 764, go7 

Salvemini, Gaetano, 816 

Samnites, 133 

Samoan Islands, 761, 770 

Samuel, Sir Herbert, 683 


. San Francisco, Conference (1945), 906, gogn, 911 


San Stefano, treaty of (1878), 749 

Sanborn, Franklin, 659 

Sancta Sophia, Church of, 247, 256, 258, 273 
Sanctions, economic, go8, 911 

Sanger, Margaret, 653, 663 

Sanitation, 118, 162, 164, 338, 504, 623-25, 626 
Santillana, David de, quoted, 264 

Santo Domingo, 439, 762, 763, 764 

Saracens, 246, 274 

Sardinia (Piedmont), 531, 540, 669, 670 
Sargent, R. L., 116 

Sargon I, king of Akkad, 63, 66 

Sargon II, king of Assyria, 65, 73 

Sarrail, Maurice, 773 

Satrapies, Persian, 85-86 

Saul, king of Israel, 82, 83, 84 

Savery, Thomas, 561 

Saxons, 222, 227, 229 


772, 773) 774» 787; industry, 571,578, 826-38 passim, Saxony, 397, 528, 532 


902; population of, 635; totalitarian government of, 
848, 849, 850, 851-60, 861, 864, 865, 866; and the 


Say, J. B., 548 
Scabini, feudal court, 290, 334 
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Scandinavia, 287, 584, 645, 692, 712; cooperative move- 
ment in, 840, 841, 842; races of, 19, 222. See also 
Denmark; Norway; Sweden. 

Schacht, Hjalmar, 819, 820 

Schapiro, J. S., quoted, 457, 740 

Scharnhorst, G. J. D. von, 667 

Schevill, Ferdinand, quoted, 259, 704 

Schleicher, Kurt von, 864 

Schleiden, M. J., 799 

Schlesinger, A. M., 676 

Schleswig, 671, 681 e 

Schliemann, Heinrich, 88, 91 

Schlink, F. J., and Kallet, Arthur, 648 

Schmidt, Nathaniel, 41 

Schmoller, Gustav von, 484 

Schneider, H. W., quoted, 816 

Scholasticism, 127-28, 356, 376, 381, 400, 409, 415, 416, 
422, 423, 791-92 

Scholfield brothers, 587 

Schultze, Victor, 194 

Schuman, Frederick L., 855 

Schurz, Carl, 589, 730 

Schwann, Theodor, 799 

Schwarzenberg, Felix, prince zu, 531, 532, 536n 

Science, 433, 557: 797-806 passim; applied, 776, 800; 
and cultural lag, 804-06; early, 29, 50, 55-56, 72, 76, 
93: 127 130, 172. 175 245, 269, 270-71, 273, 385» 
388-91; and industry, 558-69 passim; instruction in, 
422-23; progress in, 428, 443-47, 785-86, 797-801; and 
religion, 26, 420 

Scientists against Time (Baxter), 800 

Scipio Africanus, Publius Cornelius, 136 

Scotland, 417 

Scott, 704 

Scott, Sir Walter, 15 

Sculpture, 9-11, 13-14, 58+ 71, 9b 17% 256, 273, 381, 
404. See also Art. 

Scythians, 65, 

Sea power, 343-44, 673-74, 760, 762; British, 440, 494; 
Byzantine, 244-53 passim; Muslim, 267-68 

Seager, R. B., 88 

Secret societies, 23 

Secularism: growth of, 792-93, 796; theory of, 151, 153- 
See also State; Church and State. 

Securities (stocks and bonds): early, 480, 481-82; for- 
eign, 783; marketing of, 480-81, 592, 598, 601, 606, 
608; ownership of, 593 

Securities and Exchange Act, 592, 595 

Securities Exchange Commission, 595 

Security: collective, 898-99; economic, 874-75 

Seebohm, Frederic, 313 

Segregation. See Racialism. 

Seignobos, Charles, quoted, 433 

Self-determination, political, 665, 681, 684-85 

Seligman, J. and W., 588 

Semites, 41, 46, 61, 63, 64, 65, 79, 188; as linguistic 
group, 81 

Senate, Roman, 134-35, 136-48 passim, 152, 153M, 155, 
216 

Seneca, Lucius Annaeus, 172 

Senior, N. W., 548 

Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 65, 70, 73 

Sepoy Mutiny, 750 

Serapis, 171, 191 x 

Serbia, 670, 671, 681, 683, 893 

Serbs, subject nationality, 671 
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Serfs, 209, 253, 320, 329, 382, $39, 370, 385» 482. 467, 
498, 499, 506, 521, 524-27 passim, 533, 536, 700, 701, 
710, 795-96; the term, 320. See also Slavery. 

Servetus, Michael, 420 ] 

Servius Tullius, 138 

Settlement, Act of, 547 

Settlements, social, 658-59 

Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 905 

Seville, 263, 270 

Sèvres, treaty of (1920), 748 

Sex: attitudes toward, 67-68, 116, 119, 164, 203-06, 
359-70, 506, 648, 653, 855, 857; equality, 653; prob- 
lems of, 663 

Sextant, 450 

Shaftesbury, A. A. Cooper, 3d earl of, 446 

Shaftesbury, A. A. Cooper, 7th earl of, 576, 579-80, 
780 

Shahnama, 271 

Shakespeare, William, 400, 492 

Shallcross, R. E., and Matthews, J. B., 648 

Shamash, 74 

Shamshiadad I, king of Assyria, 64-65 

Shaw, Bernard, 579, 649 | 


Shays’ Rebellion, 517 ¢ 
Shepherd, William R., 430, 432, 776, 780, 786; quoted, 
751 


Sherman, John, Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 587, 589 

Sherman, Roger, 516 

Ships, Shipbuilding, 51, 79, 80, 112, 158, 172, 240, 340-— 
41, 343, 390 450, 459, 797 ; 

Shipstead, H., 733, 911 

Shogunate, 678 

Shostakovich, Dmitri, 860 

Shotwell, James, 358, 680; quoted, 27, 55, 183, 184, 
185, 739 

Shvernik, Nikolai, 854 

Sib, Germanic, 224 

Siberia, 439, 442, 633, 749. 754, 830, 831, 836, 838 

Sibylline Books, 169 ‘ 

Sicily, 133, 135» 147, 156, 167, 260, 397, 477, 531, 669 

Sickiugen, Franz von, 416 

Siena, 355 

Sierra Leone, 746 

Sighele, Scipio, 719 

Sigismund, medieval Roman emperor, 495 

Silesia, Upper, 681 

Silk culture, 450, 458 

Silver, 455-58, 476, 479n 

Simeral, Isabel, quoted, 576 

Simkhovitch, Mary, 659 

Simkhovitch, V. G., 180 

Simmel, Georg, 800 

Simon, Sir John, 751 

Simon, Thomas, 662 

Simony, 295, 311M, 373, 412 

Sin (god), 74 

Sinclair, Upton, 647, 648, 650 

Sing Sing Prison, 661 

Skepticism, 428, 796. See also Rationalism. 

Skyscrapers, 620, 621, 629, 649 

Slater, Samuel, 587 - 

Slavery, 48-49, 53, 67, 78, 105-16 passim, 121, 190,.221, 
224, 253, 320, 321, 700; and the Church, 370; Negro, 
167, 552, 677, 711, 727, 728; Roman, 155, 156, 158, 
159, 162, 164, 165-67, 174, 177, 179; trade, 80, 453 

Slavs, 4, 19, 41, 246, 247, 530-31, 532 
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Slosson, E. E., 799 ` 
Slovaks, subject nationality, 671, 683 
Slums, urban, 621, 659, 660 
Small, Albion W., 486, 550 3 
Small, James, 565 
Smaller War Plants Corp., 602-03 _ 
Smith, Adam, 356, 431, 487, 548,573, 613, 614, 616, 
799, 813 
Smith, G. Eliot, quoted, 19 
Smith, Munroe, 699; quoted, 334 
Smith, Preserved, quoted, 408, 412-13, 414 
Smith College, 662 
Smuggling, 505, 514-15, 676 
Smuts, Jan Christian, 772, 894 
Snyder, Carl, 811 
Sobieski. See John III, king of Poland. 
Social change, 503, 654%55; process of, 792-97 
Social community, modern city as, 620-23 
Social Contract doctrine, 508-09, 704 
Social Democrats, German, 708, 724, 734 
Social institutions; primitive, 20-31; study of, 799- 
800; and technology, lag in, 567-69, 691, 716, 796- 
97; 800-09, 849, 920, 921; transition in, 35, 37-38, 39, 
47. See also names of countries. 
Social insurance, 580-84, 643, 706-10 passim, 813, 814, 
845, 858, 863 N 
Social Insurance and Allied Services (Beveridge), 581 
Social legislation. See Social reform. 
Social reform, 550-53, 576, 578-84, 706-12 passim, 723, 
807 
Social Revolutionary party, Russian, 53t 
Social sciences, 648, 786; progress in, 799-801 
= Social Security Act, 584, 712 
Social Statistics (Spencer), 548, 549 
Social work (welfare), 370-72, 551-52, 622, 658-59, 662, 
688, 856-57, 858; industrial, 578; by, the League of 
Nations, 896-97 
_ Socialism, 543, 550, 579-84 passim, 640-50 passim, 696, 
698, 707, 708, 710, 711, 723, 724, 728, 774, 807, 808, 
815, 816, 822-38, 854, 858, 878, 879, 892; Guild, 423, 
645, 650; municipal, 625-26, 628, 844; State, 583, 
587, 601, 617, 645, 647, 665, 685, 686, 687, 724, 787, 
810-14 passim, 821-38, 842-46 passim, 849-50, 878, 
882 s 
Society of Jesus. See Jesuits, 
Sociology, 648; study of, 657, 799-800 
“Sohrab and Rustum” (Arnold), 786 
Soil exhaustion, 180 
Solo’ man, 4 
Solomon, king of Israel, 82+ 
Solon, 104 
Somaliland, 672, 745, 746 
Sombart, Werner, 835; quoted, 477, 573 
Somerset, Edward, 2d marquis of Worcester, 561 
Somerville, J. S., 15th baron, 464 
Song of Roland, 301, 383 
Sonnenfels, Joseph yon, 486 
Soong dynasty, 755, 757 
Sophocles, 129 i 
Sorbon, Robert de, 422 
South, U.S., 584, 639, 677, 727, 728 
South Africa, 542, 672, 744-45; Union of, 687, 745, 751, 
773» 777, 912 
South America, 438, 439, 457, 481, 678, 763, 764-65, 
768; immigrants in, 636; population of, 632; revolu- 
tions, 702 
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South End House, 659 

South Sea Bubble, 481-82, 483 

Southey, Robert, 786 

Sovereignty, concept of, 501. See also State. 

Soviet, the system, 534, 735, 852 

Soviet Politics (Schuman), 855 

Soviet Russia. See Russia, Soviet. 

Spain, 135, 136, 143, 229, 247, 260, 263, 266, 267, 286, 
492, 494, 498, 499, 517, 527-42 passim, 666, 667, 692, 
702,711, 718, 896, 897, 898; agriculture, 499; and 
the Church, 411, 711; Civil War in, 707, 711; com 
merce, 439-40, 455, 456, 457, 481, 485, 510; and im 
perialism, 437-40, 485, 746, 760, 76 766; medieval, 
291, 293, 331-44 passim, 372; Renaissance, 406; totali 
tarian government in, 838, 866 

Spanish-American War (1898), 670, 674, 678, 760, 761, 
178) 

Spanish Armada, 439, 440, 494 

Spanish Succession, War of the, 535 

Sparta, 101, 102, 106-09, 699 

Spartacus, 167 

Spartiates, 106, 107 

Specialization: and the craft guild, 47-48; industrial, 
112, 158, 573 

Speculation, era of, 481-82. See also Capitalism. 

Speech, freedom of. See Liberty, civil. 

Speed-up process, 565, 566, 573, 834 

Spencer, Herbert, 548-49, 800 

Spengler, Oswald, 742 

Spenser, Edmund, 492 

Speransky, Michael, 851 

Speyer, Diet of, 416 

Speyer, House of (banking), 606 

Spice Islands, 437, 438, 439 

Spinning. See Textile industry. 

Spinoza, Baruch, 544 

Spoils system, 711, 727, 729, 730 

Sports. See Recreation. 

Squires (gentry), 466 

Stadion, Franz von, count, 673 

Stakhanov, Alexei, 834 

Stalin, Joseph (I. V. Dzhugashvili), 724, 735, 759, 822- 
38 passim, 849, 850, 853, 854-55, 863-66 passim, 878, 
879, 902, 905, 906, 913 

Standard Oil Co., 590, 741 

Standardization, 655 

Stanley, Sir Henry M., 744 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, 653 

Star Chamber, Court of the, 494, 512 

State, the: the Church as, 361-63, 410-11; concepts of, 
549, 558, 582, 688, 823, 824-25, 850-51, 872-73, 887, 
888; democracy as type of, 695 

State, national, 181-82, 489-554, 558, 665-94 passim, 
791, 792, 802, 877, 887; the absolute, 483-86, 490- 
502, 543, 666, 887, 888; a middle-class, 505-06, 804; 
nature of, 151, 153, 249, 500-02, 545; persistence of, 
500; rise of, 146, 387, 388, 391-98, 417, 427-28, 490- 
502, 691, 701. See also Government. 

State Capitalism. See Capitalism, State. 

State Socialism. See Socialism, State. 

States rights, 677 

Statutes: of Apprentices, 485; of Artificers, 353; of 
Laborers, 326-27, 458 

Stavisky scandal, 608 

Steamboats, 562n, 563 

Steel industry, 561-63, 566, 587, 589, 609-10 
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Stein, H. F. K., baron vom and zum, 3gon, 527, 707 

Steno, Nicolaus, 447 

Stephen, king of England, 391 

Stephenson, George, 563 

Stern Gang, 684 

Stevens, Thaddeus, 587, 588, 728 

Stewards, manorial, 319-20 

Stewart, Sir James Purves, quoted, 856-57 

Stewart, Maxwell S., 813 

Stilwell, Joseph W., 756 

Stinnes, Hugo, 607, 608 

Stock exchange, 478-80, 601 

Stocks. See Securities. 

Stockholm, 626n 

Stoics, Stoicism, 128, 153, 169, 172, 185, 189, 193, 890 

Stolberg, Benjamin, 584 

Stone Age, 6-15, 41, 61, 98, 791, 797 

Stopes, Marie, 653, 663 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, earl of, 516n 

Strand laws, 450 

Strasbourg, cathedral of, illus., 382 

Strasser, Gregor, 815, 864 

Streets, 337, 338, 3570, 623, 625 

Strikes, 608, 643, 645, 846; right of, 580, 582, 583, 707 

Strip system, agriculture, 315, 327 

Stuart dynasty, 393, 511-13 

Stubbs, William, bishop, 312; quoted, 296 

Subsidies, 813 

Sudan, the, 672, 745 

Sudetenland, 899 

Suetonius Tranquillus, Gaius, 173 

Suez Canal, 672, 745 

Suffrage, 523, 528-29, 533) 534: 540 580, 708, 722, 751, 
796; Acts, English, 539, 695-715 passim, 722, 723; 
exercise of right, 803, 869, 870-71; in Fascism, 862; 
and labor, 642; woman, 529, 652-53 

Sulla, Lucius Cornelius, 136, 142, 144, 147-48 

Sullivan, Louis, 649 

Sullivan, Mark, 879 

Sully, Maximilien de Béthune, duke de, 494, 519, 891, 
892 

Sultans, 265 

Sumer, Sumerians, 61, 62-64, 70-72, 74, 78, 81, 87, 188 

Sumitomo family, 758 

Sumner, Charles, 728 

Sumner, William Graham, 676, 714, 785 

Sun Fire Insurance Co., 478 

Sun worship, 55, 56-57, 82, 87, 171 
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